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THE  KOSE  AM)  THE  KET. 


CHAPTER  XLIX.    UOTHEB  AND  DAUGHTER. 

Kaud  and  her  mother  were  t£te-a-tete 
at  dinner  that  day.  Lady  Vernon  scarcely 
spoke ;  she  seemed  fatigaed. 

Such  meetings  seldom  happened.  They 
embarrassed  both  mother  and  danght^r, 
between  whom  there  was  an  nndefined 
but  iQCQrdble  eBtraageroent. 

Tinder  snch  cironmstancea  a  ladies'  dinner 
does  not  last  very  long ;  and  they  were 
soon,  each  provided  with  a  book,  t&king  a 
very  nnsociable  tea  in  the  drawing-room. 

A  wood  6ro  smouldered  in  the  grate. 
The  evening  was  a  little  chilly,  and  made 
it  pleasant. 

Mftad  sat  by  it  in  a  low  chair  with  her 
eet  on  a  stool.  She  leaned  bock  with  her 
book  before  her.  The  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  msUe  of  the  pages  as  she 
tnmed  them  over. 

At  length  Mand  lowered  the  book  to  her 
lap,  and  raised  her  eyes. 

They  met  the  large  grey  eyes  of  Lady 
Yemon  fixed  on  her,  and  the  flash  that  in- 
dicated some  seerot  agitation  was  in  her 
cheeks.  The  mutual  gaze  continued  for 
some  two  or  three  secoads,  and  then  Lady 
Yemen  turned  her  eyes  away,  as  it  secnied 
to  Mand,  haughtily. 

It  had  not  lasted  long;  but  it  tnade 
Mand  nncomfor table.  She  knew  her 
mother's  face  bo  well,  that  she  read  danger 
a  that  glance. 

She  waited  some  time,  eipecting  some- 
thing to  come.  Snt  as  Lady  Yemon  re- 
mained silent  Mand  took  up  her  book  again, 
and  read  a  pt^  or  two ;  but  hor  mind  did 
not  follow  Uie  lines  with  her  eyes. 

In  a  little  time  she  put  down  her  book 
again,  and  looked  ap. 

TOu  VI. 


Her  mother  was  again  looking  at  her, 
and  this  time  she  spoke. 

"  Did  yon  hear,"  she  asked,  in  her  coldest 
tones,  "  that  Captain  Vivian  drove  through 
the  town  of  Roydon  to-day  p" 

"  Did  he,  really  ?" 

"  I  shonld  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  ask  you  a  second  time,"  she  said,  with 
a  sneer.      "Don't yon  know  he  did?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  hear  that  he  was  in  the 
town  since  he  left  this,"  Maud  replied. 

"  It  is  BO  nice  of  you,  answering  me  so 
honestly,"  said  Lady  Vernon, 

Hand  looked  at  her,  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  irony  she  suspected  ih  her 
tone  was  real  or  fancied. 

"Did  you  see  any  one  to-day?"  Lady 
Yemon  reopened  her  conversation,  after  an 
interval,  more  dangerously. 

"  Miss  Tintem  was  here  to-day.  She 
came  in,  hoping  to  see  yon,  and  then  I  took 
her  ft  httle  walk." 

"  Oh !  Then  this  has  been  a  day  of 
walking,"  said  Lady  Yemon,  with  some- 
thing derisive  in  her  tone,  that  terrified 
Mand  for  her  secret,  and  Mand  blushed. 

Lady  Yemon,  deadly  pale,  held  her  with 
her  steady  grey  eyes,  and  an  insulting 
smile,  for  some  seconds. 

Then  the  elder  lady  tnmed  slowly  away, 
still  smihng,  and  Mand  felt  that  she  could 
breathe. 

How  mnch  hatred  there  seemed  to  Maud 
in  that  pale,  cruel  smile ;  how  much  hatred 
in  those  cold,  strange  tones,  low  and  sweet 
as  the  faintest  notes  of  a  flute  ! 

Mand  was  in  momentary  fear  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  torture.  But  ft  minote  passed, 
five  minntes,  and  there  was  no  renewal  of 
the  attack.  Hc^  mother  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her,  and  to  have  returned  to  her 
book,  with  no  fnrther  intention  of  disturb- 
ing her  studies. 
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Ten  minuteB  passed.  The  room  was  stiU 
as  deaih.  Snddenty  that  soft,  oold,  sweet 
▼oioe  was  again  in  ker  ear.  If  it  bad  betn 
a  clap  of  thumder  it  could  not  haTe  startled 
her  more. 

'*  Praj,  Matid,  did  jqu  meet  any  one  to- 
day in  your  walk  ?" 

There  was  in  Lady  Vernon's  tone,  air, 
and  look  that  which  fired  the  girFs  indig- 
nation. 

She  returned  her  mo  therms  look,  nnde- 
cicled  whether  she  would  answer  her  at  alL 

Suddenly  losing  command  of  her  temper, 
Lady  YeRMM  cxchimed,  sternly : 

"Mow  dare  you  look  at  me,  your  mother, 
so  ?  Answer  my  question,  and  speak 
truth.     Whom  did  you  meet  to-day  ?*' 

*'  I  shan't  answer,'*  said  Maud,  flushing 
crimson.  "What  have  I  done  that  you 
should  attack  me  with  so  much  bitter- 
ness ?" 

"  Come,  Maud,  recollect  yourself,"  said 
Lady  Vernon,  recovering  her  colder  man- 
ner. "  You  seem  to  forget  that,  as  your 
mother,  I  have  a  right  to  know,  from  your 
own  hps,  whom  you  met  to-day.  Who  was 
it?" 

"  I  question  your  right  to  catechise  me," 
returned  Maud,  now  thoroughly  roused. 
"If  I  am  to  remember  your  rights,  you 
must  remember  mine.  I  shall  be  of  age  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  my  own  mistress.  You 
are  not  to  treat  me  any  longer  like  a  child." 

"  While  you  remain  in  my  house  you 
shall  be  amenable  to  me.  I  can't  com- 
mand affection,  but  I  can  command  re- 
spect. You  shall  obey  me.  I'U  make  you 
obey  me." 

The  flush  had  quite  left  her  cheeks,  her 
face  was  unnaturally  white,  and  her  lip,  as 
white  as  her  face,  was  trembling.  Maud 
had  never  before  seen  her  so  terribly  angry. 
But  she  was  now  past  being  daunted.  She 
was  herself  very  nearly  as  angry,  and  so 
the  spark  had  started  into  flame,  and  the 
flame  had  gathered  to  a  conflagration. 

"  That  is  not  the  way  to  make  me  obey 
you.  That  is  not  what  you  want.  You 
wish  to  wound  me,  and  to  trample  on  me. 
You  never  loved  me ;  you  hate  me ;  yes, 
you  hate  me — ^your  own  child,  your  only 
child.  And  what  have  I  done?  All  my 
life  trying  to  bring  you  to  love  me.  That's 
over.  I'll  try  no  more — never.  You'll 
teach  me  at  last  to  hate  you,  as  you  hate 
me.  I  wish  it  were  God's  will  to  take  me. 
Oh  !  this  dreadful  worid  !" 

"Wicked  people  make  it  dreadful  to 
themselves  and  to  others,"  said  Lady  Ver- 
non. 


But  Maud  went  on  with  her  wild  tirade. 

"That  poor  aM  who  drowned  herself  in 
tLe  mere  at  Owden  Friars — ^they  aaid  she 
was  wicked^  she  looked  like  an  angdi. 
Oh  !  for  courage  like  hers  to  taka  the  leap 
out  of  this  frightful  worid !" 

"  That's  a  Uireat  of  suicide,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  unless  I  forego,  not  my  rights^  but 
my  duty.  You  shan't  deter  me  from  dJoin^ 
iti  *  said  Lady  VcriKm*  "You  shaH  confess." 

"  I  will  not-  answer  you.  I  will  not  ooa- 
feaa.  I  have  nothing  to  confeaa.  Why  do 
you  use  that  insulting  word  ?  TKere  has 
been  nothing  in  my  hfe  I  need  eyer  have 
been  ashamed  or  afraid  to  discloee." 

Lady  Veraosi  looked  at  her  intently  for 
a  moment)  and  then  laughed  a  cold  littla 
laugh  of  disdain. 

But  that  counterfeit  merriment  did  not 
last  long.  The  false  smile  faded,  and  left 
a  deeper  shadow  of  menace  on  her  face. 

"  Another  person  would  answer  a  daugh- 
ter who  presumed  to  talk  to  them  so,  very 
differently.  But  I  know  only  too  well  your 
lamentable  weakness  and  violence ;  and  I'll 
tell  you,  as  you  have  not  the  grace  or  can- 
dour to  admit  it,  that  you  cannot  conceal 
the  fact  from  me.  You  saw  Captain  Vivian 
to-day.  You  talked  and  walked  with  him, 
and  returned  to  the  house  only  a  fbw 
minutes  before  you  came  into  the  shield- 
room  this  evening.  You  might  as  well 
have  spoken  frankly." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  anger  provoked 
by  Lady  Vernon's  language  and  manner, 
Maud  would,  I  dare  say,  have  undeceived 
her,  now.  But  the  devil  of  perverse  pride 
had  been  evoked,  and  Maud  answered  : 

"  If  you  knew  all  this,  why  need  you 
have  asked  me  to  tell  you.  I  said  I  should 
answer  nothing;  and  I  shall  not," 

"  You  shall  do  more  than  answer,"  said 
Lady  Vernon,  rising  to  her  feet,  with  a 
new  accesa  ofpassion,  and  confronting  her 
daughter.  "  You  shall  now  and  here  write 
me  a  letter  renouncing  Captain  Vivian.  Sit 
down  at  this  desk  and  write  it.'* 

"  No,"  answered  Maud,  also  rising,  "  I'll 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I'll  place  myself  in 
no  such  ridiculous  position." 

Lady  Vernon  was  astounded.  Maud  had 
never  disputed  a  distinct  conmiand  of  hers 
before. 

"  Think  again,  Maud,  you  had  better.  I 
fear  you  are  losing  your  head  a  little," 
she  said,  coldly. 

"  I  need  not  think  again ;  I  won't  write 
anything.  I've  said  so,  and  I  won't," 
answered  Maud,  with  all  the  fiery  blood  of 
the  Vernons  careering  in  her  veins. 
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"  Then  take  the  consequences  of  your 
insanity/*  said  Lady  Vernon,  ahnost  in  a 
whisper,  bnt  with  an  audible  stamp  on  the 
floor. 

These  two  pairs  of  large  grey  eyes  were 
encountering,  all  this  time,  in  a  bumiug 
gaze  of  mutual  defiance. 

So  the  unnatural  alienation  that  had  for 
so  many  years  existed  between  mother  and 
child  haa  now  at  last  found  positiye  ex- 
pression, and  the  angry  passions  of  both 
were  declared  and  active. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go  to  my  own 
room,"  said  Maud,  in  tones  which  trembled 
a  little. 

"  Do,"  said  Lady  Vernon. 

Mand  walked  straight  to  the  door.  She 
had  opened  it,  and  paused  with  the  handle 
in  her  hand.     It  was  only  to  say,  hastily : 

"  Good-night,  mamma." 

"  Good-night,"  returned  Lady  Vernon, 
in  a  tone  that  sounded  like  a  curse. 

And  so  Maud  stepped  out,  with  height- 
ened colour,  blazing  eyes,  and  a  counte* 
nance  strangely  proud,  yet  heart-broken. 

She  walked  up- stairs  with  a  humming 
in  her  ears,  as  if  she  had  received  a  blow. 
Her  dry,  hot  lips  were  whispering : 

"  No,  never  again :  we  never  can  be 
again  even  what  we  were  before.  It  is  all 
over ;  there  is  nothing  ever  to  reconcile  us. 
No,  never,  it  can  never  be  again." 

When  she  got  to  her  room,  her  maid 
Jones,  advancing  with  her  accustomed 
smile,  exclaimed  with  a  sudden  halt  and  a 
change  of  countenance : 

"  La !  Miss  Maud,  dear,  what's  the 
matter  ?  you  do  look  pale  and  queer  !" 

"Do  I?"  said  Maud,  vaguely.  "No, 
not  much.  But  I'm  sorrv,  Jones,"  and  she 
burst  into  a  wild  flood  of  tears. 

"  What  is  it,  Miss  Maud,  my  dear  child ; 
what^s  the  matter  ?" 

"  Oh,  Jones  !  if  all  the  world  were  like 
you !" 

And  she  placed  her  arms  round  her 
trusty  maid's  neck  and  kissed  her. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?  There,  there, 
don't !  Tell  me,  like  a  good  child,  what's 
the  matter  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  all,  Jones,  by-and-bye.  It 
has  come  at  last;  it's  as  well  it  should. 
Mamma  has  been  so  unkind,  and  cruel, 
and  insulting,  and  I  was  angry,  and  we've 
quarrelled — desperately.  It  can  never  be 
made  up  again,  Jones  ;  never,  never." 

"  Nonsense,  Miss  Maud,  what  a  fuss  you 
make ;  it  will  all  be  nothing  at  all." 

"  I  was  violent — I  was  wrong — I  spoke 
as  I  ought  not — I  blame  myself.    'Bnt,  no. 


Jones,  it  can  never  bo  made  up — ^it  is  folly 
to  think  it.  I  know  mamma  too  well.  It 
is  past  that ;  she  never  forgives ;  and  she 
never  loved  me  ;  there  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  think  it.  She  hates  me  now,  and  always 
will,  and  I'm  sorry,  but  it  can't  be  helped," 

So  she  sobbed  on,  sitting  in  the  great 
chair,  with  her  fiace  to  the  wall  beside  it, 
and  honest  Jones,  who  was  disturbed  and 
even  shocked,  said,  with  her  hand  on  the 
big  arm  of  the  chair,  leaning  over  her,  and 
employing  a  powerful  superlative  of  h^r 
own  invention : 

"  Her  ladyship's  the  very  most  reli- 
giousest  lady  in  England,  and  the  most 
charitablest,  and  you  musn't  to  say  or 
think  80.  She's  strict,  and  will  have  her 
will  obeyed,  and  vou  musn't  ^nsay  her 
when  she  thinks  she's  riffht.  But  she's  a 
just  woman,  and  good.  Now  don't  be  cry- 
ing so,  darling,  for  you  have  only  to  say 
what  you  should  say  to  her,  and  every- 
thing will  be  as  it  used,  and  you'll  say  so 
yourself  in  the  morning.  There,  now, 
don't  take  on  so." 

Thus  honest  Jones  poured  consolation 
into  an  inattentive  and  incredulous  ear, 
and  the  young  lady,  answering  never  a 
word,  wept  on  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
her  leave-taking  of  a  dream  that  could 
never  come  again,  the  hope  that  her  mother 
mighty  at  last,  come  to  love  her. 

CRAFTBR  L.   LADY  VIB90N. 

Week  Maud  had  closed  the  door,  the 
bitter  smile  that  had  gleamed  on  her  mo- 
ther's face  with  a  wintry  light,  departed, 
and  laft  the  bleakest  darkness  instead. 

She  remained  sitting  as  in  a  dream 
where  Maud  had  left  her,  with  her  hands 
clasped  hard  together  in  her  lap ;  she 
looked  down  on  the  carpet,  a  yard  or  so 
before  her  feet,  darkly,  and  drew  her 
shoulders  together,  as  if  a  chill  air  were 
about  her,  and  shuddered. 

How  sudden  had  been  the  alarm !  and  now 
that  the  danger  was  upon  her,  how  fast 
events  were  driving  on  f 

The  tiny  ring  of  the  clock  over  the 
mantelpiece  recalled  her.  It  was  twelve 
o'clock.  More  than  an  hour  had  passed 
since  Maud  had  left  her.  It  had  not  ap- 
peared five  minutes. 

She  lit  her  candle,  and  ascended  the  great 
stairs,  still  in  her  dream.  Without  effort^ 
almost  without  consciousness  of  motion, 
she  moved  like  a  ghost  along  the  galleries. 
The  homely  figure  of  lean  Mrs.  Latimer, 
in  her  plain  black  silk  dress,  startled  her 
like  the  sight  of  a  stranger. 
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Lady  Vernon  did  not  talk  to  Latimer 
that  night;  she  had  no  questions  to  ask 
her.  Her  veteran  maid  had  never  known 
her  so  darkly  absent  before.  She  told 
her  to  leave  the  two  candles  on  the  dress- 
ing-table bnming,  and  the  maid  departed, 
wondering  what  had  gone  wrong,  or  who 
had  vexed  my  lady. 

Left  to  herself,  Lady  Vernon  lay  still, 
in  that  grisly  vigilance  that  in  outward 
seeming  simidates  the  quietude  of  slumber^ 
Sometimes,  for  five  minutes,  her  eyes  were 
closed ;  sometimes  wide  open  for  as  long. 
She  heard  the  pulse  of  the  artery  in  her 
temple  drum  on  her  pillow ;  and  her  heart 
beat  harder  than  a  heart  at  ease  is  wont  to 
throb. 

Lady  Vernon  had  'now  lain  awake  in 
her  bed  for  an  hour.  She  grew  hopeless 
of  the  rest  she  felt  she  wanted.  At  last 
she  got  up,  unlocked  her  dressing-case, 
and  took  out  one  of  its  pretty  cut-glass 
bottles,  with  a  golden  cap  over  its  stopper. 
It  contained  that  infusion  of  opium  in 
water,  which  De  Quincy  mentions  as  the 
fluid  approved  by  those  who  use  that  drug 
on  a  large  scale. 

Lady  Vernon  had  recourse  to  its  potent 
magic  only  when  sleep  forsook  her,  as  at 
present.  This  of  late  had  happened  often 
enough  to  cause  her  to  apply  to  it  with  in- 
creasing doses. 

It  faded  on  this  occasion ;  and  produced, 
instead  of  quiet,  exaggerated  excitement, 
as  it  always  does  when  it  &ils  to  soothe. 

At  length  the  lady  rose,  and  in  her 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  sat  down  at 
her  table,  and  wrote  a  passionate  letter  to 
Captain  Vivian,  summoning  him  to  Roy- 
don,  and  promising  to  open  her  heart  to 
him  if  he  would  come. 

This  letter  written,  she  again  had  re- 
course to  the  little  cut-glass  bottle,  and 
this  time  with  success.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  lay  in  a  deep,  motionless  sleep. 

In  the  morning  when  she  awoke  the 
vengefal  drug  exacted  its  compensation. 
She  felt  almost  stunned  by  the  potent 
medicine. 

She  had  locked  the  letter  in  her  dress- 
ing-box. The  first  thing  in  the  morning 
she  took  it  out  and  read  it. 

No ;  it  would  not  do.  The  glamour  of 
the  opium  was  upon  it.  She  burnt  it  at 
the  candle  that  was  still  flaring  at  her  bed- 
side, pale  and  smoky,  in  the  early  light  of 
morning  which  she  had  admitted  at  the 
open  shutter. 

That  letter  must  be  very  carefciUy 
written,  she  thought ;  and  other  measures 


must  be  taken  first.  It  seemed  doubtful, 
altogether,  whether  it  might  not  be  as 
effectual  and  wiser  to  write  only  to  old 
Mr.  Dawe. 

She  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast  that 
morning.  Maud  was  infinitely  relieved ;  she 
dreaded  the  idea  of  meeting  Lady  Vernon ; 
and  te  her  great  delight  there  came  a  letter 
from  Lady  Mardykes,  naming  the  day  for 
receiving  ner  at  Garsbrook.     It  said : 

"  Your  mamma  has  been  so  good  as  to 
tell  Maximilla  Medwyn  that  she  will  allow 
you  to  come  to  Carsbrook  any  day  you 
please.  If  you  can,  do  come  on  Monday  next; 
Maximilla  has  promised  to  be  here  early, 
so  if  you  arrive  any  time  in  the  afternoon 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  her.  I  tried  to  get 
Ethel  Tintem  to  come ;  but  she  can't,  she 
says,  for  some  time.  You  will  find  my  house 
very  full,  and  there  are  some  odd,  and,  I 
think,  very  amusing  people  here.  Maxi- 
milla tells  me  that  you  and  she  were  in- 
terested by  the  rather  striking  appearance 
of  Doctor  Antomarchi.  I  wrote  to  ask  him 
for  a  day  or  two ;  so  you  shaU  meet  him  at 
Carsbrook.  He  is  a  wonderful  mesmerist. 
Two  young  ladies  are  talking  in  my  room 
as  I  write.  I  hope  I  am  not  quite  unin- 
telligible in  consequence.  I  hope  you  like 
dancing.  We  dance  a  great  deal  here ; 
but  you  will  learn  all  our  ways  in  a  little 
time." 

There  was  a  note  from  Maximilla  Med- 
wyn also,  seconding  Lady  Mardykes*  in- 
vitation, and  promising  to  be  punctually  at 
Carsbrook  on  the  morning  of  Monday. 
She  mentioned  also  that  she  had  written 
to  Lady  Vernon,  and  was  certain,  from 
what  had  passed,  that  she  would  place  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  Maud's  visit  to 
Carsbrook.  Of  this,  however,  Maud  was 
by  no  means  so  sure. 

Lady  Vernon  did  not  meet  her  at 
luncheon.  Maud  had  gone  to  the  room  in 
secret  trepidation.  The  respite  was  very 
welcome;  if  she  could  only  make  her 
escape  to  Carsbrook,  what  a  happy  change ! 

She  was  glad  to  learn  from  Jones  that 
Sir  David  and  Lady  Blunkett  were  to  dine 
at  Roydon,  and  stay  till  next  day,  and 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eoljambe  and  Captain 
Bamme  were  to  meet  the  worthy  baronet 
and  his  wife. 

She  was  in  hopes  of  getting  away  to 
Carsbrook — if  she  were  indeed  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  Lady  Mardykes,  of  which 
she  had  very  uncomfortable  doubts  since 
the  scene  of  the  night  before — without  the 
agitation  of  another  t^te-^t^to  with  her 
mother. 
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She  sent  for  Jones,  and  ran  np  to  her 
own  room,  trembling  lest  she  shonld  meet 
Lady  Vernon  on  the  stairs. 

I  don't  know  whether  Lady  Vernon  had 
any  secret  shrinkings  of  a  similar  kind.  If 
she  had  she  wonld  have  disdained  them, 
and  played  out  her  game,  whatever  it  was, 
stoi(^y. 

Jones  found  her  young  mistress  standing 
at  her  own  window,  looking  out  in  an 
anxious  reverie. 

"Jones,  do  you  know  where  mamma 
is?"  Maud  asked. 

"  Her  ladyship  went  down  more  than  an 
hour  ago  to  the  library,  and  I  think  she  is 
there  still,  for  it  is  only  about  ten  minutes 
since  she  sent  for  Mr.  Penrhyn  to  go  to 
her  there." 

"  I'm  so  afraid  of  meeting  her.  I  should 
rather  put  off  seeing  her  as  long  as  I  can. 
Did  Latimer  say  anythinff  of  her  having 
been  vexed  with  me  last  night  ?" 

"  Not  a  word,  miss ;  I  dare  say  you  are 
making  too  much  of  it" 

"Not  a  bit,  Jones;  but  we'll  not  talk 
about  that.  I  wish  I  were  sure  that  she 
would  allow  me  to  go  to  Lady  Mardykes'. 
You  would  have  great  fun  there,  Jones." 

"Well,  indeed,  miss,  a  bit  o'  fun  would 
not  hurt  neither  of  us.  Her  ladyship  does 
keep  things  awful  dull  here." 

At  this  moment  came  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

Miss  Vernon  looked  at  Jones,  and  Jones 
at  I^Iiss  Vernon,  and  there  was  a  rather 
alarmed  silence,  during  which  the  knock 
was  repeated. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  asked  Maud,  after  an- 
other pause. 

It  was  Latimer. 

**  Come  in,  Latimer.  Are  you  looking 
for  me  ?"  said  the  young  lady. 

"Please,  miss,  her  ladyship  wishes  to 
see  you  ill  the  library,"  said  Latimer,  iu 
her  dry  way. 

"  Immediately  ?"  asked  Maud,  changing 
colour. 

"  So  she  desired  me  to  say,  miss." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Latimer.  Tell  mamma, 
please,  that  I'll  follow  you  in  a  moment." 

Latimer  was  gone,  and  the  door  shut. 

"I  wish  it  was  over,"  said  the  young 
lady,  very  pale.  "  Stay  here,  Jones,  till  I 
come  back." 

"  I  will,  miss,"  said  Jones,  whose  heart 
misgave  her  now,  respecting  the  visit  to 
Carsbrook.  "And  you  won't  mind  me 
saying,  miss,  'twill  be  best  you  should  not 
contradict  her  ladyship  in  nothing." 

"  I  don't  think  she'll  keep  me  very  long. 


Wheh  I  come  back  I'll  tell  you  whether 
we  are  going  or  not." 

And  with  these  words  Miss  Vernon  left 
the  room,  and  proceeded  along  the  gallery, 
and  down  the  stairs,  at  a  much  more  sedate 
pace  than  usual. 

It  was  a  very  unpleasant  excitement,  and 
she  felt  for  a  moment  almost  a  little  faint 
as  she  approached  the  well-known  door. 

She  hesitated  before  it.  She  wondered 
whether  any  one  was  with  her  mother,  and 
with  something  nearly  amounting  to  the 
sinking  of  panic,  anticipated  the  coming 
scene. 

With  an  effort  of  resolution  she  knocked. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  sweet,  cold,  com- 
manding voice  she  knew  so  well. 

Maud  entered  the  room,  and  drew  near 
with  the  embarrassment  of  one  who  knows 
not  what  reception  may  be  awaiting  her. 

Her  large  eyes,  fixed  on  Lady  Vernon, 
saw  nothing  unusual  in  the  serene  and  cold 
expression  of  her  handsome  face.  She 
heard  nothing  unusual  in  her  clear,  har- 
monious tones.  Her  manner  was  perfectly 
unembarrassed.  Judging  by  external  signs, 
Maud  might  have  concluded  that  no  recol- 
lection of  their  fiery  encounter  of  the  night 
before  remained  in  her  mother's  mind. 

"  There  has  come  a  note  from  Maximilla 
Medwyn,  to-day,  telling  me  that  Lady 
Mardykes  wishes  you  to  go  to  Carsbrook  on 
Monday  next.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
your  telling  her  that  you  will  go." 

Maud  was  a&aid  to  say  how  delighted 
and  relieved  she  was.  She  could  not  say 
what  untoward  caprice  too  strong  an  ex- 
pression of  her  feeling  might  excite ;  but 
a  flush  of  pleasure  glowed  brilliantly  in 
her  cheeks. 

"It  is  too  late  to-day  for  the  Roy  don 
post;  you  can  write  to-morrow.  I  have 
written  to  Maximilla  to  say  what  your  an- 
swer will  be,"  said  Lady  Vernon.  "  Some 
people  are  coming  to  dine  here  to-day,  and 
I  don't  think  we  are  likely,  to  bo  alone 
while  you  remain  at  home.  I  only  wished 
to  mention  that;  and  you  had  better  tell 
Jones,  as  she  is  to  go  with  you ;  there's 
nothing  more." 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  pretty  well  now, 
mamma?" 

"  Quite  well,  thanks,"  said  Lady  Ver- 
non, cutting  short  any  possible  prolonga- 
tion of  these  civilities.  "  You  remember 
the  story  of — Talleyrand,  was  it  ?  I  forget 
— a  Frenchman  of  the  world,  who,  being 
bored  at  every  posting-house,  through  half 
the  journey  to  I*aris,  with  messages  from  a 
gentleman  who  was  travelling  the  same 
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road,  to  inqnire  particularly  how  lie  was, 
requested  the  messenger  at  last  to  saj  to 
the  gentleman  who  was  so  good  as  to  make 
so  many  inquiries,  that  he  was  very  well  all 
the  way  to  Paris.  So  we'll  take  that  hint, 
I  think,  and  save  one  another  some  trouble, 
and  I'll  say  I*m  very  well  all  the  way  to 
Monday  afternoon.  And  now,  dear  Maud, 
I'm  busy,  and  I  think  I'll  say  good-bye." 

And  with  this  gracious  speech,  accom- 
panied by  a  cold  little  laugh  that  was  in- 
describably insulting,  she  turned  to  her 
papers  once  more,  leaving  Maud  to  amke 
her  exit  with  a  very  fuU  and  angry  heart. 

"  Always  sony  when  I  try  to  show  her 
the  least  sign  of  affection.  Well,  while  I 
remain  here,  I'll  not  be  such  a  fool  again." 

So,  with  flashing  eyes,  Maud  resolved,  as 
she  passed  from  the  library  through  the 
suite  of  rooms  beyond  it. 


SLEEPERS  AND  SOMNAMBULISTS. 

Sleep  is  nearly  as  great  a  puzzle  as  ever  it 
was.  Much  has  been  discovered  concerning 
the  bodily  peculiarities  manifested  during 
this  portion  of  our  existence ;  but  all  whose 
opinions  are  best  worth  listening  to,  admit 
that  they  are  only  on  the  threi^old  of  the 
subject  yet.  Why,  for  instance,  can  some 
men  maintain  their  bodily  and  mental 
vigour  with  so  small  an  amount  of  sleep 
as  falls  to  their  share  ?  Lord  Brougham, 
and  many  other  great  statesmen  and  law- 
yers, are  known  to  have  been  content  with 
a  marvellously  small  quantity  of  sleep. 
Frederick  the  Great  is  said  to  have  al- 
lowed himself  only  five  hours ;  John 
Hunter,  five  hours;  General  Elliot,  the 
hero  of  Gibraltar,  four  hours ;  while  Wel- 
ling^n,  during  the  Peninsular  War,  had 
still  less. 

How,  on  the  other  hand,  to  account  for 
the  cormorant  sleepers  P  De  Moivre,  the 
mathematician,  could  (though  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  did  not)  sleep  twenty  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  Quin,  the  actor,  some- 
times slept  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
stretch.  Doctor  Reid,  the  metaphysician, 
could  BO  manage,  that  one  potent  meal,  fol- 
lowed by  one  long  and  sound  sleep,  would* 
last  him  for  two  days.  Old  Parr  slept 
away  his  later  days  almost  entirely.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  young 
Frenchwoman,  at  Toulouse,  had,  for  half  a 
year,  fits  of  lengthened  sleep,  varying  from 
three  to  thirteen  days  each.  About  the 
same  time,  a  girl,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
slept  fourteen  weeks  without  waking ;  and 


the  waking  process  occupied  three  days 
to  complete.  Doctor  Blanchet,  of  Pans, 
mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  who  slept  for 
twenty  days  together  when  she  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  fifty  days  when  she 
was  about  twenty,  and  had  nearly  a  whole 
year's  sleep  from  Easter  Sunday,  1862, 
till  March,  1863 ;  during  this  long  sleep 
(which  physicians  call  hysteric  coma)  she 
was  fed  with  milk  and  soup,  one  of  her 
front  teeth  being  extracted  to  obtain  an 
opening  into  her  mouth.  Stow,  in  his 
(Aronicle,  tells  us  that  "  The  27th  of  April, 
1546,  being  Tuesdaie  in  Easter  weeke^ 
W.  Foxley,  potmaker  for  the  Mint  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  fell  asleep,  and  so  con- 
tinued sleeping,  and  could  not  be  waked 
with  pricking,  cramping,  or  otherwise,  till 
the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  which  was 
full  fourteen  dayes  and  fifteen  nights.  The 
causes  of  his  iliufi  sleeping  could  not  be 
knowne,  tho*  the  same  were  diligentlie 
searched  for  by  the  king*s  physicians  and 
other  learned  men;  yea,  the  lang  himselfe 
examined  y*  said  W\  Foxley,  who  was  in 
all  points  found  at  his  waking  to  be  as  if 
he  had  slept  but  one  night."  Another  very^ 
notable  instance  was  that  of  Samuel 
Chilton,  of  Timsbury,  recorded  in  one  of  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  year 
1694  he  slept  for  a  month,  and  no  one 
could  wake  him.  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
had  a  four  months*  sleep,  from  April  the  9th 
to  August  the  7th ;  he  woke,  dressed,  went 
out  into  the  fields  (where  he  worked  as  a 
labourer),  and  found  his  companions  reap- 
ing the  com  which  he  had  helped  to  sow 
the  day  before  his  long  nap ;  it  was  not 
till  that  moment  that  ho  knew  of  his  sleep 
having  exceeded  the  usual  duration  of  a 
few  hours.  He  went  to  sleep  again  on  the 
17th  of  August,  and  did  not  wake  till  the 
19th  of  November,  notwithstanding  the  pun- 
gent applications  of  hellebore  and  sal-am- 
moniac  to  his  nostrils,  and  bleeding  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  ounces.  He  woke» 
asked  for  bread  and  cheese,  but  went  off 
to  sleep  again  before  it  could  be  brought  to- 
him,  taking  another  spell  of  sleep  which 
lasted  till  the  end  of  January.  AJPber  this 
it  is  not  recorded  that  he  had  any  more  of 
these  strange  relapses. 

There  are  instances  of  sleep  so  intensely 
deep  as  to  deprive  the  sleeper  of  all  sense 
of  pain.  The  records  of  the  Bristol  In- 
firmary present  an  extraordinary  illustra- 
tion of  this.  One  cold  night  a  tramp  lay 
down  near  the  warmth  of  a  lime-kiln,  and 
went  to  sleep.     One  foot  must  have  been 
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close  to  the  fire-hole  of  the  kibi ;  for  durmg 
the  night  the  foot  and  anlde  were  so  com- 
pletely burned  away,  as  to  leave  nothing 
bat  black  cinder  and  oalcizied  ash.  He  did 
not  wake  till  the  kiln-man  roused  him  next 
morning,  nor  did  he  know  what  had 
occnrred  nntil  he  looked  down  at  his  charred 
stamp.  He  died  in  ihe  infirmary  a  fort- 
ni^t  afterwards. 

Those  cases  in  which  the  brain  is  hard  at 
work  daring  sleep,  instead  of  being  totally 
obliyious  of  eyery  thing,  may  be  called  either 
dreaming  or  somnambulism,  according  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  activity  displays 
itself.  Many  of  them  are  fall  of  interest. 
Some  men  aaye  done  really  hard  mental 
work  while  asleep.  Condorcet  finished  a 
train  of  calculations  in  his  sleep  which  had 
much  puzzled  him  during  the  day.  In  1856, 
a  collegian  noticed  the  peculiarities  of  a 
fellow-student,  who  was  rather  stupid  than 
otherwise  during  his  waking  hours,  but 
who  got  through  some  excellent  work  in 
geometry  and  algebra  during  sleep.  Con- 
dillac  and  Franklin  both  worked  correctly 
during  some  of  their  sleeping  hours. 

The  work  done  partakes  in  many  cases 
more  of  the  nature  of  imaginatiye  composi- 
tion than  of  scientific  calculation.  Thus,  a 
stanza  of  excellent  verse  is  in  print,  whioh 
Sir  John  Herschel  is  said  to  have  composed 
while  asleep,  and  to  have  recollected  when 
he  awoke.  Gt>ethe  often  set  down  on  paper, 
during  the  day,  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
had  presented  themselves  to  him  daring 
sleep  on  the  preceding  night.  A  gentlc- 
iDan  one  night  dreamed  that  he  was  play- 
ing an  entirely  new  game  of  cards  with 
three  ^ends ;  when  he  awoke,  the  struc- 
ture and  rules  of  the  new  game,  as  created 
m  the  dream,  came  one  by  one  into  his 
memoiy ;  and  he  found  them  so  ingenious 
that  he  afterwards  frequently  played  the 
game.  Coleridge  is  said  to  have  composed 
his  fragment  of  Kubia  Khan  during  sleep. 
He  had  one  evening  been  reading  Purchas  s 
Pilgrim;  some  of  the  romantic  incidents 
struck  his  fancy ;  he  went  to  sleep,  and  his 
\nsj  brain  composed  Kubla  Khan.  When 
he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  wrote  out 
what  his  mind  had  invented  in  sleep,  until 
interrupted  by  a  visitor,  with  whom  he 
conversed  for  an  hour  on  business  matters ; 
hut,  alas !  he  could  never  again  resal  the 
thread  of  the  story,  and  thus  Kubla  Khan 
remains  a  fragment.  Doctor  Good  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  in  his 
sleep  composed  an  ode  in  six  stanzas,  and 
set  it  to  music.  Tartini,  the  celebrated 
Italian  violinist,  one  night  dreamed  that 


the  devil  appeared  to  him,  challenged  him 
to  a  trial  of  skill  on  the  fiddle,  and  played 
a  piece  wonderful  for  its  beauty  and  diffi- 
culty ;  when  Tartini  woke,  he  could  not 
remember  the  exact  notes,  but  he  could 
reproduce  the  geneml  character  of  the 
music,  which  he  did  in  a  composition 
ever  since  known  as  the  Devil's  Somita. 
Lord  Thurlow,  when  a  youth  at  college, 
found  himself  one  evening  unable  to  finish 
a  piece  of  Latin  composition  which  he  had 
undertaken ;  he  went  to  bed  full  of  the  sub- 
ject, fell  asleep,  finished  his  Latin  in  his 
sleep,  remembered  it  next  morning,  and 
was  complimented  on  the  feKcitous  form 
which  it  presented. 

Still  more  curious,  however,  are  those 
instances  in  which  the  sleeper,  after  com- 
posing or  speculating,  gets  up  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  writes  the  words  on  paper, 
goes  to  bed  and  to  sleep  again,  and  knows 
nothing  about  it  when  he  wakes.  Such 
cases,  Sie  authenticity  of  which  is  beyond 
dispute,  point  to  an  activity  of  muscles  as 
well  as  of  brain,  and  to  a  correctness  of 
movement  which  is  marveUous  when  we 
consider  that  the  eyes  are  generally  closed 
under  these  circumstances.  Doctor  W.  B. 
Carpenter  mentions  the  case  of  a  som- 
nambulist who  sat  down  and  wrote  with 
the  utmost  regularity  and  uniformity. 
"  Not  only  were  the  lines  well  written,  and 
at  the  proper  distances,  but  the  i's  were 
dotted  and  the  t's  crossed ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  writer  went  back  half  a  line  to 
make  a  correction,  crossing  ofi'a  word^  and 
writing  another  above  it,  with  as  much 
caution  as  if  he  had  been  guided  by  vision." 
The  young  collegian,  adverted  to  in  a 
former  paragraph,  got  out  of  bed  in  his 
sleep,  lit  a  candle,  sat  down  to  a  tabic, 
wrote  his  geometry  and  algebra^  extin- 
guished the  light,  and  went  to  bed  again  ; 
the  lighting  of  the  candle  was  a  mere 
efiect  of  habit,  for  his  eyes  were  shut,  and 
he  was  really  not  awake.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  a  banker 
at  Amsterdam  requested  Professor  van 
Swinden  to  solve  for  him  a  calculation  of  a 
peculiar  and  difficult  kind.  The  professor 
tried  it,  failed,  and  submitted  it  to  ten  of 
his  pupils  as  a  good  mathematical  exercise. 
One  of  them,  after  two  or  three  days*  work 
at  it,  went  to  bed  one  night  with  his  ndnd 
full  of  the  subject^  and  fell  asleep.  On 
waking  in  the  morning  he  was  astonished 
to  find  on  his  table  sheets  of  paper  con- 
taining the  full  working  out  of  the  problem 
in  his  own  handwriting;  he  had  got  up 
in  the  night  and  done  it,  in  his  sleep  and 
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in  the  dark.  The  first  French  Encydo- 
p6die  narrated  the  case  of  a  young  eccle- 
siastic at  Bordeaux  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  getting  out  of  bed  in  his  sleep,  going  to 
a  table,  taking  writing  materials,  and 
writing  a  sermon.  He  was  often  watched 
while  doing  this,  and  an  opaque  screen  was 
cautiously  placed  between  his  eyes  and  the 
paper  ;  but  he  wrote  on  just  the  same. 
One  example  of  mental  discrimination  dis- 
played by  him  was  very  remarkable,  show- 
ing how  strangely  awake  even  the  reason- 
ing  faculties  may  be  during  somnambulistic 
sleep.  He  wrote  the  three  French  words, 
'*ce  divin  enfant;"  then  changed  "divin" 
into  "adorable;"  then  recognised  that 
"•'ce"  would  not  suit  before  an  adjective 
commencing  with  a  vowel;  and  finally 
changed  it  into  "  cet."  On  another  occa- 
sion the  paper  on  which  he  was  writing 
was  taken  away,  and  another  sheet  sub- 
stituted ;  but  he  immediately  perceived  the 
change.  On  a  third  occasion  he  was 
writing  music,  with  words  underneath. 
The  words  were  in  rather  too  large  a 
character,  insomuch  that  the  respective 
syllables  did  not  stand  under  their  proper 
notes.  He  perceived  the  error,  blotted  out 
the  part,  and  wrote  it  carefully  again  ;  and 
all  this  without  real  vision,  such  as  we 
ordinarily  understand  by  the  term. 

The  sleep-walkers  who  go  from  room  to 
room,  and  are  very  busy  in  a  sort  of  world 
of  their  own,  without  actually  composing 
new  music  or  writing  new  compositions, 
are  numerous.  The  Morning  Chronicle, 
in  1822,  gave  an  account  of  a  seaman  who 
slept  for  a  night  at  an  inn  in  York.  Wish- 
ing to  be  called  early  next  morning,  and 
knowing  himself  to  be  a  heavy  sleeper,  he 
directed  the  chambermaid  to  come  into  his 
room  and  call  him,  if  he  did  not  hear  her 
knock  at  the  door.  Waking  when  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens,  he  felt  certain 
that  he  had  slept  far  beyond  the  proper 
time ;  but  looking  for  his  watch  to  know 
the  hour,  he  found  that  it  was  not  in  its 
place  under  the  pillow  where  he  had  placed 
it.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  to  dress,  but 
his  clothes  were  gone ;  and  looking  round, 
he  found  himself  in  a  strange  room.  He 
rang  the  bell ;  the  chambermaid  appeared, 
and  then  he  found^  that  he  had,  at  some 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  left  his  bed, 
and  wandered  in  a  sonmambulistic  sleep 
into  another  room ;  for  when  the  maid  came 
to  call  him  he  was  not  in  his  proper  room. 
Wienholt  relates  the  case  of  a  student  who, 
when  in  a  somnambulistic  state,  was  wont 
to  leave  his  bed,  go  to  the  parlour  or  to  his 


study,  take  out  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  place 
music  in  its  proper  position  on  the  piano- 
fbrte,  and  play  a  whole  piece  through,  with 
his  eyes  shut.  His  friends  once  turned  the 
music  upside-down  while  he  was  playing. 
He  somehow  detected  the  change,  and  re- 
placed the  paper  in  the  proper  position.  On 
another  occasion  his  ear  detected  a  note 
out  of  tune ;  he  tuned  the  string,  and  went 
on  again.  On  a  third  occasion  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  rational  and  legible  to 
a  certain  point ;  but  it  was  singular  to  ob- 
serve that  he  continued  to  write  after  the 
pen  had  lost  its  ink,  making  all  the  proper 
movements  without  being  conscious  that 
he  made  no  more  marks  on  the  paper.  A 
case  is  on  record  of  a  young  lady  who, 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  particular 
nervous  complaint,  would  walk  about  the 
house  in  a  state-  of  sleep  or  coma,  steering 
her  way  safely  between  the  articles  of 
furniture,  and  even  avoiding  objects  pur- 
posely placed  to  obstruct  her  path.  Her 
eyes  were  open,  but  she  evidently  did  not 
see  through  them  in  the  ordinary  sense; 
for  she  entirely  disregarded  strong  lights 
held  close  to  her  eyes,  and  even  a  finger 
that  was  actually  placed  against  the  eyeball. 
Physicians  are  acquainted  with  many  evi- 
dences of  persons  who  do  not  see  with  the 
eyes,  but  nave  some  unexplained  kind  of 
vision  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Those  somnambulists  who  wander  about 
in  streets  and  roads,  or  (like  Amina  in 
Bellini's  opera)  walk  along  narrow  planks 
in  perilous  situations,  have  the  muscular 
sense,  whatever  it  may  be,  effectively  awake. 
Doctor  Carpenter  notices,  at  some  length, 
"the  sleep-walkers  who  make  their  way 
over  the  roofs  of  houses,  steadily  traverse 
narrow  planks,  and  even  clamber  preci- 
pices ;  and  this  they  do  with  far  less  hesi- 
tation than  they  would  do  in  the  waking 
state."  The  sense  of  fear  is  asleep,  what- 
ever else  may  be  awake.  Some  somnam- 
bulists start  off  while  asleep  to  attend  to 
their  regular  work,  though  under  very 
irregular  circumstances.  Not  very  many 
years  ago,  a  working  stonemason  in  Kent 
was  one  evening  requested  by  his  master 
to  go  next  morning  to  a  churchyard  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  measure  the  work 
which  had  been  done  to  a  wall,  in  order 
that  an  account  might  be  sent  in  to  the 
churchwardens.  The  man  went  to  bed  at 
the  usual  time;  but  when  he  awoke  he 
found  himself  fully  dressed,  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  the  dark.  Presently  a  clock  struck 
two,   and  he  knew  that  he  was  in  the 
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cbnrchjard.  As  he  found  that  he  had  a 
measuring-rod  and  a  book  in  his  hand,  he 
resolved  to  walk  about  till  daybreak  (it 
being  smmner  weather),  and  Mcertein  what 
it  was  that  ho  had  really  done.  He  then 
found  that  he  had  measured  the  wall  cor- 
rectly, and  had  entered  the  particulars  in 
his  book.  Sometimes,  instead  of  starting 
np  from  sleep  to  go  to  work,  persons  will 
fall  asleep  while  working  or  walking.  When 
Sir  John  Moore  made  his  famous  retreat  to 
Cormma,  whole  battalions  of  exhausted 
troops  slumbered  as  they  marched.  Mule- 
teers have  been  known  to  sleep  while 
guiding  their  mules,  coachmen  while  driv- 
ing on  the  box,  post-boys  while  trotting  on 
their  horses,  and  factory  children  while  at 
work.  There  was  a  rope>maker  in  Ger- 
many who  often  fell  asleep  when  at  work, 
and  either  continued  his  work  in  a  proper 
way,'  or  uselessly  remade  cordage  already 
finished.  Sometimes  when  walking  long 
distances  he  was  similarly  overtaken  with 
sleep ;  he  went  on  safely,  avoiding  horses 
and  carriages,  and  timber  lying  in  the 
road.  On  one  occasion  he  fell  asleep  just 
as  he  got  on  horseback ;  yet  he  went  on, 
rode  through  a  shallow  river,  allowed  his 
horse  to  drink,  drew  up  his  legs  to  pre- 
vent his  feet  from  being  wetted,  passed 
through  a  crowded  market-place,  and  ar- 
rived safely  at  the  house  of  an  acquaint- 
ance; his  eyes  were  closed  the  whole 
time,  and  he  awoke  just  after  reaching 
the  house.  Gbssendi  describes  a  case  of 
a  man  who  used  to  rise  in  the  night,  dress 
himself  while  asleep,  go  down  to  the  cellar, 
draw  wine  from  a  cask,  and  walk  back  to 
his  bed  without  stumbling  over  anything. 
In  the  morning,  like  other  sleep-walkers, 
he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened. 
If  he  chanced  to  wake  while  in  the  cellar, 
which  once  or  twice  occurred,  he  groped 
his  way  back  in  the  dark  with  more  diffi- 
culty Uian  when  the  sleep  was  upon  him. 
Another  Italian,  also  mentioned  by  Gassendi, 
passed  on  stilts  over  a  swollen  torrent  in 
the  night  while  asleep,  then  awoke,  and 
was  too  much  afraid  to  cross  until  daylight 
came. 

An  additional  element  of  interest  is  pre- 
sented in  those  cases  in  which  speaking  is 
concerned,  the  somnambulist  either  talking 
or  hearing  what  is  said  to  him  by  others. 
Many  writers  mention  the  instance  of 
a  young  naval  officer,  who  was  signal- 
lieutenant  to  Lord  Hood,  when  the  British 
fleet  was  watching  Toulon.  He  sometimes 
remained  on  deck  eighteen  or  twenty  hours 
at  a  time,  watching  for  signals  from  the  other 


ships;  he  would  then  retire  to  his  cabin, 
and  fall  into  a  sleep  so  profound  that  no 
ordinary  voice  could  wake  him  ;  but  if  the 
word  "  signal"  was  even  whispered  in  his 
ear,  he  was  roused  instantly.  Doctor  James 
Gregory  cites  the  case  of  a  young  military 
officer,  going  with  his  regiment  in  a  troop- 
ship to  a  foreign  station  in  1758,  who,  when 
asleep,  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  voices 
of  his  familiar  acquaintances,  and  power- 
fully influenced  by  anything  they  said  to 
him.  Some  of  the  other  young  officers, 
ready  for  any  pranks,  would  lead  him  on 
through  all  the  stages  of  a  duel,  or  of  au 
impending  shipwreck,  or  of  a  sanguinary 
battle :  each  sentence  spoken  by  them  turn- 
ing his  dream  (if  it  may  be  called  a  dream) 
into  a  particular  direction ;  until  at  length 
he  would  start  up  in  imaginary  danger, 
and,  perhaps,  awate  by  failling  out  of  his 
berth  or  stumbling  over  a  rope.  In  1815, 
public  attention  was  called  to  the  case  of 
a  young  g^rl  who  sometimes  fell  asleep  in 
the  evening,  began  to  talk,  imagined  herself 
to  be  a  clei^gyman,  uttered  an  extempore 
prayer,  sang  a  hymn  much  better  than  she 
was  accustomed  to  do  at  church,  carried  on 
rational  discourse,  and  knew  nothing  about 
it  when  she  woke.  One  of  the  somnam- 
bulists, or  rather  sleep-talkers,  who  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  physicians,  was 
a  young  lady  accustomed  to  talk  after  she 
had  been  asleep  an  hour  or  two.  If  lead- 
ing questions  were  put  to  her  by  any  ono 
in  the  room,  she  would  narrate  all  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day ;  but  her  mind, 
sleeping  or  waking  as  we  may  choose  to 
consider  it,  disregarded  all  questions  or 
remarks  except  such  as  belonged  directly 
to  the  train  of  thought.  '  When  she  awoko 
she  knew  nothing  of  what  had  occurred^ 
The  Times,  in  1823,  gave  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  somnambulism  of  one  George 
Davis,  a  youth  in  the  service  of  a  butcher' 
in  Lambeth.  He  fell  asleep  in  his  chair 
one  Sunday  evening ;  soon  afterwards  he 
rose  up  in  his  sleep,  with  his  eyes  closed,, 
fetched  his  whip,  put  on  one  spur,  went  to^ 
the  stable,  failed  to  find  the  saddle,  and  got 
upon  the  unsaddled  horse.  Some  members- 
of  the  family,  watching  him,  asked  what 
he  was  about  to  do ;  he  answered  that  he 
was  "going  his  rounds."  With  some  diffi- 
culty they  stopped  him,  but  could  not  stop 
his  train  of  thought ;  for  he  entered  into  a 
wrangle  with  an  imaginary  turnpike-man 
for  giving  him  short  change,  saying, "  Let*s 
have  none  of  your  gammon  !"  Although 
now  dismounted,  he  whipped  and  spurred 
vigorously,  as  if  really  going  his  rounds. 
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In  additioii  to  all  these  cnrioas  varieties 
of  partial  activity  during  sleep,  whether 
shown  in  the  forms  of  walking,  talking, 
working,  or  thinking,  there  are  others  which 
have  engaged  the  notice  of  physicians,  and 
which  tend  to  increase  the  mysterions  com- 
plexity of  the  whole  affair.  For  instance, 
there  are  fidse  impressions  suggested  by 
real  facts,  and  bearmg  some  rude  kind  of 
resemblance  to  them.  A  man  in  bed,  who 
had  a  water-bottle  rather  too  hot  against 
his  feet,  dreamed  that  he  was  walking  on 
the  sulphnr-lava  of  Etna ;  another,  who  had 
unknowingly  thrown  off  the  bed-clothes  in 
a  chilly  night>  dreamed  that  he  was  winter- 
ing in  the  Arctic  regions ;  a  third,  who  had 
a  blister  applied  to  nis  head,  dreamed  that 
he  was  being  scalped  by  Indians  ;  while  a 
fourth,  who  was  m  a  damp  bed,  dreamed 
that  he  was  being  dragged  through  a  stream. 
The  memory  plays  some  strange  tricks  with 
sleep-walkers.  A  military  officer,  after  a 
hard  day  of  much  marching  and  Ettle  eat- 
ing, was  told  that  there  would  be  some  hot 
soup  ready  at  midnight ;  he  threw  himself 
down  to  rest,  requesting  to  be  called  at 
the  supper  hour;  next  morning  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  had  really  been 
called,  and  had  really  had  his  share  of  the 
soup.  The  two  portions  of  sleep  had  been 
welded  together  in  his  mind,  and  he  was 
not  conscious  of  the  interval  that  had  sepa- 
rated them.  Doctor  Abercrombie  notices 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  carried  on  a 
somnambulistic  conversation  in  a  remark- 
able way.  She  would,  when  asleep,  relate 
events  of  the  preceding  day  (like  the  young 
lady  mentioned  in  a  former  paragraph), 
with  this  peculiarity :  that  sne  repeated 
everything  whicb  she  herself  had  said,  but 
"regularly  left  intervals  in  her  discourse 
corresponding  to  the  periods  when  the 
other  party  was  supposed  to  be  speaking ; 
and  she  also  left  intervals  between  different 
conversations,  shorter  in  reality,  but  cor- 
responding in  relative  length,  to  the  in- 
tervals which  had,  in  fact,  taken  place." 
She  repeated  in  her  sleep  nearly  every- 
thing which  she  had  uttered  during  the 
day,  whether  good  or  bad,  but  left  blank 
spaces  of  time  for  everything  that  had  been 
said  to  her  by  other  persons.  She  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  repeat  anything 
that  she  had  read ;  the  muscular  and  audible 
act  of  speaking  was  the  one  thing  that  re- 
produced itself  in  this  way — a  way  likely  to 
be  as  inconvenient  as  it  was  strange.  Sleep- 
walkers avoid  accidents  wonderfully  well, 
as  we  have  already  said,  yet  not  always  so. 
In  1870,  the  newspapers  told  of  one  Job  Ed- 


wards, a  working  man  at  Wolverhampton^ 
who,  during  a  fit  of  somnambulism,  feU  out 
of  a  third- story  window,  and  was  seriouBly 
injured.  Prom  his  known  peculiarities,  it 
was  inferred  that  he  supposed  himself  to 
be  getting  out  of  a  kitohen  window  into  a 
bac^-yard.  In  this  case  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  man's  faculties  could  have  been 
awake. 


THREE  ODD  LEGENDS  OF  BERLIN. 


"  Wheit  I  reflect  upon  the  superstitious 
ferneies  in  which  our  fore&thers  indulged, 
and  compare  them  with  the  vagaries  of  the 
so-called  spiritualists  of  the  present  day,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
the  world  has  not  advaneed  in  wisdom. 
The  village  ghost,  who  fti^tened  the  pea- 
sant, wae  at  any  rate  supposed  to  appear 
for  an  important  purpose — ^generally  for  the 
sake  of  righting  wrong,  of  protecting  inno- 
cence, or  of  punishing  crime.  The  poor 
old  woman,  who  was  laughed  at  by  the 
free-thinking  squire  for  believing  that  some 
defirauded  orphan  recovered  the  pro- 
perty from  which  he  had  been  debarred, 
through  the  information  generously  afforded 
by  some  grim  lady,  who  wore  extremely 
rustling  silk,  might  have  scoffed  in  her  turn 
at  the  manifestation  of  a  departed  spirit, 
who  revealed  himself  to  mortal  ears  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  spelling  his  name  in- 
differently, with  a  vast  deal  of  misspent 
trouble." 

Thus  spake  Laurence,  looking  amazingly 
wise.  To  him,  with  an  approvmg  nod,  re- 
plied Maximilian:  "Quite  true;  and  now 
we  are  between  four  waUs,  I  do  not  mind 
confessing  that  I  never  entertained  that 
thorough  contempt  for  the  apparitions  of 
the  old  school,  which  was  encouraged,  nay, 
almost  enforced,  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Tau^t,  as  I  had  been,  to  x>lace  fkith 
in  a  Providence,  I  never  saw  how  I  could 
consistently  reject  a  nai*rative  as  &Jse, 
merely  because  it  involved  the  interposi- 
tion o{  a  supernatural  agency.'' 

"  Then,"  sneered  Edgar,  "  you  would  be- 
lieve tbat  a  story  was  true,  on  the  strength, 
of  tbe  cirGums&nce  that  it  inculcated  a 
good  moral  ?  The  worid,  in  your  opinion, 
must  be  very  happily  constxtuted.** 

**  You  are  going  too  fiw,"  remonstrated 
Laurence ;  "  Maximilian  did  not  mean  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  He  merely  intends  to 
assert  that  we  are  not  so  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  economy  of  the  universe, 
that  we  have  a  right  absolutely  to  deny 
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the  posability  of  eertsiB  phmomcnia  simply 
because  tkey  do  not  hannonise  with  ikid 
restiHs  of  oar  geiMral  experienoe." 

'*That  is  the  argument  of  those  poor 
modara  8p>rito»!»to  <m  ^hom  yon  look 
down  with  ennch  lordly  soem,  obserred 
Edgar.     "  Be  oonsistent  at  any  rate." 

"  We  are  perfectly  oonmstent,"  retorted 
Maximilian.  ^  We  reftise  even  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  offered  to  onr  notice  by  the 
magi  to  whom  yon  refer,  because  the  facts 
are  trivial,  and  in  onr  opinion  not  worth  in- 
vestigation. Howerer,  let  me  vary  this 
discnasien  with  a  narratiye  which  was  long 
current  among  the  people  of  Berlin/' 

''A  ghost  story  of  the  good  old  school," 
insinnaied  Edgar.  , 

"Well,"  said  Maximilian,  "it  does  not 
in  any  way  refer  to  a  ghost  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  still  it  pvirports  to 
rec<M^  an  instance  of  snpemataral  agency, 
deemed  extraordinary  in  its  ixme,  Jnst  at 
the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry,  when 
John  George  was  Elector  of  Brandenbnrg, 
three  brothers,  whose  Christian  names 
were  Bmno,  Michael,  and  GoM^old,  Kred 
in  the  capital  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  These  brothers  were  so  deeply 
attached  to  each  other  that  the  emotionB 
experienced  by  any  one  of  them  were 
almost  equally  felt  by  the  other  two." 

*'  A  leash  of  Gorsican  brothers,"  inter- 
posed Edgar. 

"  The  yomigest  brother,**  proceeded 
Maximilian,  '^  became  desperately  ena- 
moured of  the  daughter  of  Maestro  Bap^ 
posi,  an  Italian,  who  was  the  elector's  chief 
KapeHmeistor.  The  maestro  lodged  in  a 
house  belonging  to  an  imcle  of  &e  three 
brothers,  and  consequently  Gotthold  had 
an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  paesion,  of 
whidi  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
His  avowal  having  been  heard  with  &vour 
by  the  young  lady,  he  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating his  good  fortme  to  his  brothers, 
and  a  consultation  was  forthwith  held  as  to 
the  best  means  of  obtainmg  the  con&ent  of 
ihe  fikther  to  the  union  of  the  lovers.  The 
Italian  was  very  proud  of  his  position,  asid 
was  not  to  be  approached  lightly,  and  as 
Bruno,  the  elder  brother,  had  distinguished 
himself  much  by  playing  on  the  vioHn 
before  the  elector,  and  had  thus  gained  the 
post  of  second  Slapelimeistor,  hewas  deemed 
liie  most  fitting  negotiator.  Unfortunate, 
4he  very  deserts  of  Bruno,  on  which  Gfett- 
hold  hsid  relied,  destroyed  his  efficiency,  for 
Rapposi  saw  in  the  young  musician  a  dan- 
gerous rival,  and  hating  him  accordingly 
with  a  professional  hatred,  met  Bruno's 


proposal  with  a  stom  declaration  that  all 
intercourse  between  Mademoiselle  Bapposi 
and  Gotthold  must  immediately  cease. 

"  The  sight  of  a  public  execution,"  con- 
tinued Maximilian,  **was,  in  the  days  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  regarded  as  a  fitting 
recreation  for  persons  of  indubitable  re- 
spectalnility,  and  thus  far  it  was  but  natural 
thai  the  Italian  maestro  and  the  three 
brothers  found  themselves  in  a  dense  throng 
assembled  to  see  the  last  sentence  of  the 
law  inflicted  on  an  unfortunate  young  per- 
son, gitthy  of  infanticide.  As  it  happened, 
they  all  stood  close  together,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crowd  was  diverted  from  the 
criminal  by  a  loud  shriek,  followed  by  the 
.fell  of  the  Italian,  who  pointed  to  a  knife, 
which  had  been  plunged  up  to  the  hilt 
mto  his  bosom,  and  immediately  expired. 
Bmno,  who  stood  nearest  to  the  deceased, 
was  at  once  arrested  on  suspicion ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  protestations  that  he  had  neither 
struck  the  blow  himself,  nor  knew  in  the 
least  who  was  the  assassin,  he  was  speedily 
sentenced  to  death.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  sentence  been  passed,  than  each  of 
the  remaining  two  brothers,  without  com- 
municating together,  resolved  to  save 
Bruno  by  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  and  ac- 
cordingly both  appeared  before  the  tribunal, 
each  declaring  that  he  was  the  real  mur- 
derear.  Bmno,  to  frustrate  their  generous 
intentions,  belied  his  former  protestations 
of  innocence,  and,  in  his  turn,  took  the 
crime  upon  himself.  Here,  then,  was  a 
difficult  case,  for  it  was  clear  that  three 
persons  could  not  have  killed  a  man  with 
one  knife,  and  the  peiplexed  mdgea  referred 
the  case  to  the  elector,  who  hit  upon  a 
curious  ordeal  as  an  expedi^it  for  ascer- 
taining the  truth.  He  ordered  that  the 
three  brothers  should  each  carry  a  linden- 
tree  to  a  certain  churchyard,  and  plant  it 
with  ite  head  downwards,  adding  that  the 
one  whose  tree  did  not  grow  under  these 
difficult  circumstances,  should  be  executed 
as  a  murderer." 

**  It  seems  as  though  John  George  meant 
to  exterminate  all  three,  though  he  went 
to  work  in  a  roundabout  fieuahion,"  growled 
Edgar. 

"  Not  at  all,"  objected  Maximilian.  "  The 
elector  was  assured  that  the  Providence  to 
whom  he  appealed  would  supernaturally 
interftfre  to  prevent  *a  manifest  injustice. 
He  had  the  simple  faith  of  our  ancestors, 
who  believed  that  the  innocent  could  indi- 
cate their  innocence  by  walking  over  red- 
hot  plough-shares,  and  evente  proved  that 
he  was  not  mistaken." 
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"Granted  the  tmth  of  the  story/'  in- 
teipmpted  Edgar. 

"The  brothers,"  resumed  Maximilian, 
"  proceeded  to  the  desig^ted  chnrchyard, 
accompanied  by  all  the  <51ergy,  the  magis- 
ti*acy,  and  many  citizens  of  Berlin,  and 
then,  afber  many  prayers  had  been  said, 
and  many  hymns  had  been  sang,  they 
planted  their  trees,  which  solemn  act  per- 
formed, they  retnmed  home,  where  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  nngnarded." 

"  Some  would  have  nsed  their  liberty  to 
quit  Berlin  with  all  possible  speed,"  mur- 
mured Edgar;  "but  of  course  such  was 
not  the  case  with  this  band  of  brothers  P" 

"  It  was  not,"  said  Maximilian,  "  and 
results  proved  that  they  were  right,  for  the 
upper  branches  of  the  trees  all  struck  root 
into  the  earth,  and  the  original  roots  were 
transformed  into  branches,  which  instead 
of  growing  upwards  spread  horizontally 
in  rich  loxuriance.  In  less  than  thirty 
years  they  overshadowed  the  churchyard." 

"  And  they  are  to  bo  seen  now  P"  asked 
Edgar. 

"  No,  since  that  time  they  have  perished," 
answered  Maximilian,  "but  the  brothers 
were  ennobled  by  the  elector  as  Lords  of 
Linden,  and  bore  the  effigy  of  the  marvellous 
trees  on  their  escutcheon.  Ootthold  married 
the  Italian's  daughter." 

"  But  who,  after  all,  killed  the  maestro  P" 
inquired  Edgar. 

"  Never  did  I  hear  a  question  so  prosaic ! " 
ejaculated  Laurence. 

"  The  real  murderer,"  said  Maximilian, 
"  was  never  discovered,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Italian  killed  himself,  on  purpose 
to  imperil  the  life  of  his  rival." 

"  If  the  supposition  be  correct,"  re- 
marked Edgar,  "  here  is  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  whole  story.  Never  did  I  hear 
so  strong  an  instance  of  a  man  cutting  off 
his  nose,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  his 
face.  And  you  mean  to  say  you  believe 
all  this  P" 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Laurence.  "  It 
is  beyond  our  power  to  prove  the  recorded 
facts.  But  still,  Maximilian  has  given  us  a 
case,  where  a  strong  reason  for  supernatural 
interposition  is  adduced — a  legend  which 
is  consistent  with  itself." 

"  Such,"  modestly  remarked  Maximiliati, 
"  was  my  intention." 

"  Well,  as  one  good  turn  deserves  an- 
other," said  Edgar,  "  I'll  give  you  a  story 
from  Berlin,  which,  at  any  rate,  has  the 
merit  of  being  more  probable  than  yours, 
and  which  refers  to  a  fine  house,  which,  I 
believe,  is  still  in  existence.     Frederick  the 


Great,  it  seems,  to  reward  a  certain  citizen 
for  valuable  services  to  the  state,  built  him 
a  handsome  house,  which  was  decorated 
with  a  number  of  statues.  Another  citizen, 
who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  re- 
garded with  an  envious  eye  the  &vour 
shown  to  his  neighbour,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  diaritable  movement,  with 
the  view  of  gaining  a  similar  prize.  This 
plan  proved  to  a  certain  extent  successful, 
as  the  king  built  a  house  for  him  like- 
wise." 

"  The  great  king  seems  to  have  been  very 
fond  of  building  houses  for  his  subjects," 
remarked  Laurence. 

"  You  have  exacU^  hit  on  the  truth,"  re- 
torted Edgar.  "  He  wished  to  decorate 
his  chosen  capital  with  as  many  handsome 
edifices  as  possible,  and  therefore  he  readily 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  offered  by 
the  two  citizens.  Well,  when  the  second 
house  was  built,  completed,  and  presented 
to  its  iiiture  occupant,  that  unpleasant 
gentleman  gave  signs  of  discontent  so 
manifest  that  they  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  king,  who  good-humouredly 
asked  him  the  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction. 
The  explanation  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
man  felt  disappointed  because  his  house 
was  not,  like  his  neighbour's,  adorned  with 
statues.  Frederick  promised  to  remedy 
the  defect,  and  on  the  following  day  an 
artist  received  an  order  to  decorate  the 
gprumbler's  house  with  calves'  heads,  to  the 
number  of  ninety-nine.  '  With  these,'  said 
the  king,  '  I  trust  he  will  be  satisfied.  The 
hundredth  calf's  head  he  will  furnish  him- 
self.' Now  there  is  a  story  which  points  a 
moral,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible at  alL  Some  of  the  calves'  heads, 
I  am  told,  are  still  to  be  seen,  though  the 
entire  number  has  been  diminished  by  the 
operation  of  time." 

"  You  have  not  critically  examined  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  credibility  of  this 
story  rests  r "  inquired  Maximilian.  "  You 
have  merely  taken  it  as  you  find  it,  actuated 
by  that  love  of  legends  which  is  conmion  to 
sdL  three  of  us." 

"  Precisely,"  answered  Edgar. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Maximilian,  "  in  the 
absence  of  the  very  strongest  testimony  in 
its  &vour,  I  must  declare  that  I  find  your 
story,  free  as  it  is  from  all  reference  to  the 
supernatural,  quite  as  incredible  as  mine. 
We  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  a  king, 
remarkable  for  his  economy,  and,  moreover, 
anxious  to  beautify  his  city,  went  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  setting  up  ninety- 
nine  ugly  ornaments  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
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merely  because  he  wanted  to  oraok  an  in- 
different joke." 

"  I  onght  to  toll  yon,"  said  Edgar,  some- 
what cowed,  "  that  the  heads  were  those 
not  of  calves  bnt  of  sheep.  As  a  symbol 
of  stnpidity  the  calf's  head  in  England 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  sheep's  head  in 
Germany,  and  therefore " 

''And  therefore  yon  tonohed  up  the 
legend,  that  the  point  might  not  be  lost," 
observed  Lanrence ;  '*  and  no  donbt  it  had 
been  touched  np  by  many  others  before  it 
reached  your  knowledge.  No  donbt  the 
originator  of  the  tale  was  struck  by  the 
oddity  of  the  ornaments,  and  set  about  in- 
venting a  probable  cause  of  their  origin." 

"  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind," 
observed  Maximilian,  '*  that  the  monuments 
with  which  legends  are  connected  bear 
very  feeble  testimony  to  their  truth.  The 
legend  professes  to  account  for  the  monu- 
ment, but  frequently  it  is  the  monument 
that  suggested  the  legend.  However,  I 
will  tell  you  another  tale  from  Berlin,  the 
moral  purpose  of  which  is  much  the  same 
as  that  conveyed  by  the  story  of  the  three 
brothers.  In  the  time  of  !EVederick  Wil- 
liam, celebrated  as  the  Great  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  that  is  to  say,  in  th%  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  lived 
at  Berlin  a  wealthy  inn-keeper,  with  a 
daughter  notable  for  her  beautv,*  whose 
hand  was  sought  by  Heinrich  and  Kudolph, 
two  of  the  elector's  body  -  guard.  The 
damsel  preferred  Heinrich,  who  was  of  a 
mild,  even  tempw,  to  Rudolph,  whose  na- 
ture was  somewhat  stormy;  and  as  the 
former  had  ingratiated  hirnself  with  the 
inn-keeper  by  rescuing  him  from  a  gang  of 
ruffians,  his  suit  was  accepted,  and  Rudolph 
retired,  internally  vowing  revenge,  and 
resolving  to  do  mischief  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. An  occasion  presented  itself, 
when  the  betrothed  lovers  met  at  a  retired 
spot,  and  he  became  a  concealed  witness  of 
the  interview.  Inflamed  with  jealousy,  he 
rushed  from  his  hiding-place  as  soon  as 
Heinrich  had  left  the  spot,  thrust  his  sword 
into  the  damsel's  bosom,  and  fled  unob- 
served. Her  lifeless  body  was  found  soon 
afterwards,  and  popular  suspicion  was 
divided  between  the  two  admirers.  On 
the  one  hand,  Rudolph's  disappointment 
and  consequent  jealousy  were  well  known ; 
on  the  other,  Heinrich  had  been  the  last 
person  seen  with  the  deceased.  Both  were 
arrested,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom of  the  age,  both  were  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  both  protested  their  innocence. 
The  elector  in  his  perplexity  decreed  that 


each  of  the  parties  accused  should  throw  a 
pair  of  dice,  and  that  he  whose  throw  was 
lowest  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder." 

'*  Observe  the  progress  of  enlightenment 
in  less  than  a  century,"  exclaimed  Edgar. 
"  Our  old  friend  John  George,  with  his  in- 
verted linden-trees,  was  apparently  inclined 
towards  the  policy  of  those  wise  school- 
masters who,  when  they  could  not  detect 
the  perpetrator  of  some  mischievous  deed, 
flogged  their  pupils  all  round.  The  great 
elector,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  some- 
body a  chance  of  escape,  though  the  luck- 
less thrower  may  as  well  be  the  innocent 
man  as  the  murderer." 

"In  both  stories  the  elector,"  said  Maxi- 
milian, "  is  supposed  to  rely  upon  Provi- 
dence, though  m  one  only  is  miraculous 
intervention  manifestly  invoked.  The 
body-guards  were  all  assembled  to  witness 
the  trial  of  the  dice.  For  the  table  stood  a 
drum,  near  which  a  coffin  was  placed,  while 
a  reverend  gentleman  was  in  attendance 
to  perform  the  last  offices.  Rudolph,  who 
began  the  contest,  threw  a  pair  of  sixes, 
and  his  victory  seemed  secure.  Heinrich, 
undaunted,  implored  Heaven  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  innocence,  and,  as  if  in  answer 
to  his  prayer,  one  of  the  dice  was  split  into 
two  pieces,  one  of  which  showed  a  six,  and 
the  other  an  ace,  the  unbroken  die  showing 
a  six,  and  thus  making  a  total  of  thirteen. 
Struck  by  this  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
Rudolph  at  once  confessed  his  guilt,  and 
was  sentenced  by  the  elector,  not  to  death, 
but  to  perpetual  imprisonment." 

"  The  great  elector,"  cried  Edgar,  "  turns 
out  to  be  better  than  he  promised." 

IN  A  CANOE. 

As  tho  sunset  dies 
I  close  my  eyes, 
And  see  the  river  windioe,  winding, 
Whither  I  fled  from  eunsnine  blinaing, 
Bringing  with  me  a  mightj  folio 
And  a  tuYer  flask  of  red  rosolio, 
Threw  myself  down  on  the  margent  cool. 
Watched  a  heron  fishing  his  pool, 
Watched  the  swallows  circle  and  swim. 

In  my  whim 
I  had  forgotten  the  grand  old  poet 

In  his  russet  coat  of  Sussia  loather, 
Fragant  with  tan  of  the  birch — they  grow  it 

In  woods  that  stretch  over  leagues  together : 
From  the  birch  o'erhead  I  had  plucked  a  bough 

To  drive  away  the  gnats  and  midges. 
M  Ah,"  I  said,  "  what  see  I  now 

Up  the  stream  by  tho  two  grey  bridges  P 
Is  it  a  bird  so  red,  so  red  ?*' 
'Twas  tiie  silken  snood  of  a  dainty  head: 
Yes,  'twas  you, 


Coming  down  in  your  eay  canoe. 
Dainty-sweet  and  slenoer-supplc, 
Beautiful  form  whose  motions  couple 
The  swift  and  soft.    My  pulse  beats  faster, 
I  will  be  that  maiden's  master. 
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Socli  inv  Mth : 
I0  my  diriijiig  kth  P 
Down  you  oame  bj  lawnj  ^Ila 
As  tiie  swant  led  out  their  jouog  flotilla ; 
Tou  auula  tba  Tiaiaa  df  Thaaiet  aaatafalai 
A  watar-bird  teoa,  the  Bealm  of  Fable, 
Perfect  in  grace  of  colour  and  form, 
With  lore  and  the  sunset  doubl  j  wann. 
As  I  looked  I  tluHi#it»  *'  Is  it  osUt  &  dMttn 

Of  the  magic  stream  P" 
But  jour  paddle  splashed,  your  ^t  silk  rustled, 

And  tiie  mighty  m^e  swan,  inla  with  anger, 
Swept  through  the  resdsi,  yosur  finsU  craft  fauHad, 

Boused  me  out  of  my  dreamy  UnguoR 
Into  the  stream  I  sprang :  the  Doueh 

Of  biroh  I  used  and  the  poet's  fbuo- 
n>  fr^ht  the  swan  .  .  .  and  yeu^  I  fow. 

Were  glad  of  a  sin  of  nd  loeolio. 
Poor  little  child,  so  laint,  so  iunt ! 
But  we  yery  soon  became  well  acquaint; 

Soon  yea  kasw 
Yon  had  found  your  &te  in  your  gay  canoe. 
Not  oft,  I  guess,  does  the  sudden  capture 
Of  a  water-bnd  produce  such  rapture : 
But  I  felt  the  i^ry  of  life  iPM 
As  I  became  that  maiden's  master. 


PEOTECTIVE  MIMICRT. 

In  our  article  on  Protective  Resem- 
blances* we  endeavoured  to  ahow  how  use- 
ful a  special  colouring  is  to  many  animals, 
and  how  easily  it  is  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  well-known  Darwinian  laws. 

In  the  present  paper  we  enter  upon  a 
new  form  of  protective  agency,  and  have 
to  consider  creatures  whose  colours  are 
marked  and  conspicuous,  and  which  com- 
pletely resemble  some  other  creature  of  a 
totally  different  group,  while  they  differ 
widely  in  outward  appearance  from  those 
to  which,  in  structure  and  organisation,  they 
are  in  reality  most  closely  c^ed.  This  re- 
semblance of  one  animal  to  another  is  of 
precisely  the  same  essential  nature  as  the 
resemblance,  already  noticed,  to  a  leaf  or  to 
a  dead  twig.  In  the  one  case  the  bird  will 
not  attack  the  leaf  or  twig,  and  so  the  dis- 
guise is  a  safeguard ;  in  &e  other  case,  for 
various  reasons,  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
the  creature  resembled  is  not  attacked  by 
the  various  enemies  of  its  order,  and  the 
creature  resembhiig  it  has  an  equal  safe- 
guard. 

Mr.  Bates  was  the  first  naturalist  who 
specially  devoted  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  mimicry'  in  animals,  although  many 
observers  had  noticed  individual  cases  of 
it.  "  Mimetic  analogies,"  he  observes,  "  are 
resemblances  in  external  appearance,  shape, 
and  colour,  between  members  of  widely 
distinct  families.  An  idea  of  what  is  meant 
may  be  formed  by  supposing  a  pigeon  to 
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enst  with  the  gemenl  figure  and  plumage 
of  a  hawk." 

He  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  this 
gnmp  of  {^enomena,  by  his  obserrations  on 
eertoin  butterflies,  inhabiting  the  fisrests  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amason.  There  is  an 
extensive  fiunily  of  these  insects,  the 
Heliconids,  which  are  almost  always  more 
abundant  in  these  iegio>in  than  any  other 
butterflies.  They  are  distinguished  by 
verv  elongate  wings,  body,  and  antennse, 
and  are  ^coeedingly  beautiful  and  varied 
in  their  colours ;  spots,  and  patches  of  yel- 
low, red,  or  pure  white,  upon  a  blflM^,  bine, 
or  brown  ground,  being  the  most^geoeral. 
They  fly  sk^wiy  and  w^eakly,  and  yet,  al- 
though they  tare  so  conspicuously  coloured, 
and  do  not  eonceal  themselves  during  re- 
pose, and  could  so  readily  be  caught  by 
birds,  they  are  apparently  safe  from  a& 
atta<^.  This  immumitj  is  probably  ^ue 
to  tiMir  possessing  a  strong,  pungent,  semi- 
aromatic  or  mediemal  odour,  which  per- 
vades all  their  juices,  and  would  thus 
render  them  disgnstisg  to  birds,  lizards, 
and  other  insectivorous  animals.  In  the 
region  where  this  family  of  insects  is  found 
there  are  also  white  butterflies,  forafiing 
the  fisimily  Piendsd  (to  which  our  cabbage 
butterfly  belongs),  in  which  is  a  genus 
(Leptalis),  some  species  of  which  are 
white,  like  their  B^es,  while  the  majority 
exactly  resemble  the  HeHconid»  in  the  form 
and  colouring  of  the  wings,  although  the 
two  families  difler  as  widely  in  their  struc- 
tural character  as  the  eamrrora  and  the 
rummantia  among  quadrupeds.  Yet  the 
resemblanoe  between  a  species  of  the  one 
hamij  with  a  species  of  the  other  family 
was  often  so  great  that  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr. 
Wallace,  when  they  were  follow-travellers 
in  the  Amasxm  valley,  were  often  deceived 
at  the  time  of  capture,  and,  although  ex- 
perienced entomologists,  did  not  discorer 
the  distinctness  of  the  two  insects  until 
they  made  a  more  complete  ^camination  of 
them.  During  kis  eleven  years'  residence 
in  that  region,  Mr.  Bates  found  a  number 
of  species  of  Leptalis,  each  of  which  was  a 
more  or  less  exact  copy  of  one  of  the  Heli- 
conids  of  the  district,  and  the  imitation  is 
cwried  out  in  a  wonderful  degree  in  form 
as  well  80  in  colouring.  The  wings,  l^e 
antenn€B,  and  the  body  of  ilie  mimickers 
have  become  elongated,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  peculiar  and  unusual  condition  in 
which  they  exist  in  the  insects  they  re- 
semble. The  different  genera  of  the  mmily 
of  HeHoonidflB  have  special  types  of  oolour* 
ing.    In  one  genus  ike  wings  are  of  a  rich 
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aoBUftettflpfowat  Imtowh,  banded  viih  black 
and  yellow;  inaooiJbertbay  afetnoishioeat 
like  iionv  and  witkUaok  inamvexsQ  bands ; 
wliiie  lA  a  tibixd  the  wijagB  are  more  or  leee 
toafpaoreai^  viti&  black  veios  aaid  bordera, 
and  often  witik  bands  of  orange*red.  All 
these  difiEmnt  forma  are  mimicked  bj 
TMEioita  apecies  of  Leptalis,  every  spot  and 
baad,  and  each  degree  of  transparency, 
being  exactly  reprodnoed.  Moreover,  to 
seeare  all  poasible  protection,  tibe  habits  of 
these  species  of  Leptalis  have  nndergone 
modifications  simnhaneonsly  with  tkeir  co- 
louring, for  ^ey  adopt  the  same  mode  of 
fiigfat,  and  &eqaent  the  same  spots  as  their 
models,  and,  as  the  mimickers  are  very 
scarce  as  compared  with  the  group  they 
reseB^bie  (peobably  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
one  thonsand),  there  is  little  chance  of  theyr 
being  detected  by  their  enemies. 

Precisely  oorrespondiB^  observations  hove 
been  made  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
Old  World.  The  Danaidn  of  Africa  and 
Sonthem  Asia,  aad  tibe  Acrwides,  oommon 
to  the  tropics  generally,  are  arranged  by 
the  highest  an&orities  in  the  same  great 
gronfi  witlt  the  Heliconid®,  which  are 
found  only  in  Sont^  America.  The  two 
foimer  fiwniliRS  resemble  the  latter  not 
only  in  general  form,  stmetnre^  and  habits, 
but  in  possessing  the  same  proteotvve  odour, 
althon^  they  ace  not  so  varied  in  colonr. 
The  insects  whkh  mimic  them  b^oog  to 
one  or  other  of  the  genera  Papilio  or  Dia- 
dema.  Mr.  Tximen,  in  his  paper  on  Mimettio 
winalogiea  among  A&ican  BtKbterflies,  pnb* 
Hshed  in  the  Transaotiona  of  ihi^  lAnnntm 
Society,  fer  1868,  gives  a  list  of  no  less 
than  sixteen  species  of  Diad^na  and  its 
alhea,  atnd  ten  of  Pi^ntio,  which  in  their 
colonr  and  markings  aze  perfect  inutations 
of  speeiea  of  Danaas  cr  Aensa,  whioh  ia^ 
habit  the  same  distncia. 

In  India  and  Hie.  Maky  Arehipelago  we 
have  aaodogonB  cases  of  Paf  iHos  mimicking 
variena  species  of  Danaia  and  Diadema; 
and  in  Mr.  Wallaoe's  charming  volnmes  on 
the  naiami  history  of  the  last-named  region 
tiiera  is  a  rooarkable  case  of  one  species  of 
Psfnlio  mimidking  another  species  o£  die 
eamegcsms. 

Mimksry  eoenrs  almoat  exelnsiveXj  in  tiie 
tropies^  where  the  fi>rms  of  Hfe  are  moat 
abundant^  espeaially  in  ao  fir  as  the  inoeot 
world  is  ooncevned.  Two  instsncea  have, 
howevw,  been  observed  in  the  temperate 
regioB,  namely,  one  in  North  Ameiioa  aad 
erne  in  ESngland.  It  will  suffice  to  notice 
the  latter.  There  is  a  very  oommon  white 
moth,  a  species   of  Spilosoma^  which  is. 


always  rejected  by  yonng  tnrkeys,  who 
feed  greedily  on  hundreds  of  other  moths. 
Mr.  Stainton — to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  onr  knowledge  of  this  fact — states  that 
he  has  seesi  each  bird  in  snccession  take 
hold  of  this  moth  and  throw  it  down  again, 
as  if  it  were  toe  nasty  to  eat.  Mr.  Jenner 
Weir  has  also  fi>aad  that  this  moth  is  re- 
fused by  the  bullfinch,  chaffinch,  yellow- 
hamsner,  and  red  -  banting,  while  the 
robin  only  takes  it  "  after  m»Bh  hesitatum," 
whieh  piobablj  meaaa  wliea  it  i.  eztremelj 
hungry.  Hence,  while  the  ocmspicuous 
colour  of  thia  moth  would  make  it  an  easy 
prey,  it  clearly  possesses  immunity  from 
attack,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  taste 
being  disagreeable  to  birds.  Now,  there 
is  another  motib,  a  species  of  Diaphora, 
which  appears  aboat  the  satne  time,  and 
whose  female  <Kdy  is  white;  it  is  of  the 
same  sixe  as  that  we  have  been  describing, 
pretty  closely  resembles  it  in  the  dusk,  and 
is  mudb.  less  oonmxm*  Here,  then,  we  have 
species  of  two  perfectly  different  ^^era 
acting  apparently  as  moods  and  nmmckers. 
In  all  the  cases  we  have  yet  adduced  we 
have  found  Lepidoptera  mimicking  other 
species  of  the  same  order  which  possess  an 
immunity  of  attack  firom  birds,  but  there 
are  several  inatancea  in  which  lepidopte* 
roBfi  insects  assume  the  eactenml  form  of 
bees  and  wasps,  belonging  to  a  perfectly 
different  order,  the  Hymenoptera.  The  re- 
semblance is  oftoiiL  so  obvious,  as  in  the 
case  of  certain  day-flying  dear-winged 
moths,  to  give  rise  to  such  specific  names 
aa  ajufiormia,  bombi&rme,  veepiforme,  cra- 
broniforme,  and  many  others ;  all  indicating 
a  resembkuaoe  to  hymenopterous  insects, 
aa  a  honey-bee,  a  humble-bee,  a  wasp,  or  a 
hornet,  in  thas  country  there  are  many  of 
these  eases  of  mimicry ;  and  in  India  there 
ai*e  several  species  which  have  the  hind  legs 
very  broad  and  extremely  hairy,  so  as  ex- 
actly to  imiinte  the  brush-legged  bees  which 
abound  in  the  same  country.  Although  the 
Lepidoptera  afford  the  meet  obvious  and  re^ 
marknhle  oaass  of  mimicry,  examples  of 
more  or  less  interest  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  ewiy  order  ^  insects.  The  Goleop- 
tera  (or  beetles)  which  imitate  other  beetles 
of  dijitinet  groups^  are  very  numerous  in 
the  tropica,  whe^  Uiia  order  is  most  abun- 
dantly dislonbnted.  Much  aa  in  the  caseof 
the  liispidoptera)  the  Ooleoptera  which  are 
imitated  always  have  a  special  protection, 
which  leads  to  immunoity  from  attacks  by 
insectivorons  birds.  Some  have  a  disg^nst- 
ing  smell  and  taete^  others  have  a  covering 
of  sueh  stony  hardnesa  that  they  cannot 
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bo  cmslied  or  digested ;  while  a  third  set 
are  very  active,  and  armed  with  powerful 
jaws,  as  well  as  having  some  disagreeable 
secretion. 

Many  of  the  soft- winged  beetles  (Mala- 
coderms)  ore  excessively  abundant,  and 
seem  to  have  some  special  protection  (pro- 
bably a  disgusting  taste),  since  many  other 
species  often  strikingly  resemble  them. 
Mr.  Wallace  mentions  cases  of  various 
Longicom  beetles  in  Jamaica,  Australia, 
and  the  Malay  Islands  which  so  success- 
fully mimic  different  species  of  Malaoo- 
derms  '^  as  completely  to  puzzle  the  collec- 
tor on  every  fresh  occasion  of  capturing 
them."  As  further  evidence  that  this 
group  enjoys  a  special  immunity,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  who 
keeps  a  variety  of  small  birds,  finds  that 
none  of  them  will  touch  our  common 
"  soldiers  and  sailors."  Passing  over  the 
numerous  other  cases,  adduced  by  Mr. 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Bates,  of  Goleoptera 
mimicking  other  Goleoptera,  we  shall  notice 
one  or  two  remarkable  examples  of  beetles 
imitating  other  insects.  There  is  a  South 
American  Longicom  beetle,  Charis  meli- 
pona,  which  receives  its  specific  name  from 
its  striking  resemblance  to  a  small  bee  of 
the  genus  Melipona,  the  beetle  having  the 
thorax  and  body  densely  hairy  like  the  bee, 
and  the  legs  tufted  in  a  manner  most  un- 
usual amongst  the  Goleoptera.  Another 
Longicom  discovered  by  Mr.  Bates  in  the 
same  region  has  the  abdomen  banded  with 
yellow,  and  is  altogether  so  like  a  small 
common  wasp  of  the  genus  Odynerus  that 
he  was  afraid  to  take  it  out  of  his  net  with 
his  fingers  for  fear  of  being  stung.  It  has 
hence  received  the  name  of  Odontooera 
odyneroides.  Other  cases  have  been  ob- 
served in  which  Longicom  beetles  resemble 
sand-flies,  ants,  and  shielded  bugs. 

Amongst  the  Orthoptera  there  is  a  kind 
of  cricket  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  is  so  exactly  like  one  of  the  tiger 
beetles  as  for  a  considerable  time  to  deceive 
so  profound  an  entomologist  as  Professor 
Westwood.  Both  insects  run  along  the 
trunks  of  trees,  the  models  being  abundant, 
and  the  mimickers,  as  usual,  very  rare. 
Mr.  Bates  has  since  met  with  a  parallel 
case  in  the  Amazon  region,  in  which  a 
species  of  locust  mimicked  a  tiger-beetle, 
and  was  found  on  the  same  trees  that  the 
latter  frequented.  He  likewise  found  in 
the  same  region  a  species  of  Mantis  which 
exactly  resembled  the  white  ants  on  which 
it  fed,  as  well  as  several  species  of  crickets 
which  were  wonderful  imitations  of  dif- 


ferent sand- wasps  of  large  size,  that  provi- 
sion their  nest^s  with  these  insects. 

There  are  many  known  cases  of  Diptera, 
or  (two-winged)  Flies,  that  closely  resemble 
wasps  and  bees,  and  are  doubtless  protected 
by  the  resemblance.  In  South  America 
there  are  several  species  of  large  flies  with 
dark  wings  and  metalHc  blue  elonjzated 
bodies  resembling  the  large  stinging  Sphe- 
gidce;  and  an  enormous  fly,  of  the  genus 
Asilus,  has  black-banded  wings,  and  the 
abdomen  tipped  with  orange,  so  as  exactly 
to  resemble  a  beautiful  bee  found  in  the 
same  region.  In  our  own  country  there 
are  species  of  Bombylins,  a  genus  of  the 
order  Diptera,  which  are  almost  exactly 
like  bees.  The  mimicry  here  is  apparently 
for  a  double  object,  namely,  protedion  and 
concealment  or  disguise.  There  are  a 
number  of  parasitic  flies  whose  larvaa  prey 
on  the  larvie  of  bees,  and  most  of  these 
flies  are  exactly  like  the  species  of  bees  on 
whose  grubs  they  feed,  so  that  they  can 
enter  their  nests  and  deposit  their  eggs 
without  exciting  suspicion.  There  are  also 
bees  that  mimic  other  bees  for  similar  un- 
lawful objects.  These  "  cuckoo"  bees,  which 
are  parasitic  on  other  genera,  were  found 
by  Mr.  Bates  in  abundance  on  the  Amazon, 
and  "  all  wore  the  livery  of  working  bees 
peculiar  to  the  same  country." 

In  the  article  on  Protective  Resemblances 
reference  was  made  to  the  preservative 
agency  of  colouring  in  the  case  of  various 
caterpillars.  It  is,  however,  a  well-known 
&ct  that,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases, 
these  creatures  are  of  bright  colours,  and 
often  possess  markings  that  render  t^em 
specially  visible.  Mr.  Wallace  has  long  held 
the  view  that  birds  knew,  from  expe- 
rience or  instinct,' that  brilliantly  coloured 
caterpillars  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
butterflies  and  beetles  already  mentioned, 
for  some  reason  unfit  for  food.  This  view 
has  been,  to  a  g^reat  extent,  confirmed  by 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  com- 
municated in  1869  to  the  Entomological 
Society.  He  found  that  a  oonsiderahle  num- 
ber of  insectivorous  British  birds,  which 
he  kept  in  his  aviary,  uniformly  rejected 
hairy  caterpillars.  The  spiny  lame  of  the 
Tortoise-shell  and  PeaoocK  butterflies  were 
equally  rejected.  In  both  these  cases  Mr. 
Weir  thinks  that  it  is  the  disagreeable  taste, 
and  not  the  hairs  or  spines,  that  led  to 
their  rejection,  because  they  were  similarly 
avoided  in  the  very  young  stage,  before  the 
hairs  or  spines  were  developed.  The  latter 
would  seem  to  be  the  mere  signs  of  uneat- 
ableness.     Smooth,  gaily  coloured  cater- 
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pillars,  which  never  conceal  themselves,  as 
those  of  the  Magpie  moth,  the  Burnet  moth, 
&c.,  were  then  offered  to  the  birds,  some- 
times alone  and  sometimes  mixed  with  other 
larvsB,  bat  in  every  case  they  were  lefb  unno- 
ticed. The  last  set  of  experiments  was  made 
on  dnll-colonred  and  protected  larvaB,  and  it 
was  fonnd  that  "all  caterpillars  whose  habits 
are  nocturnal,  which  are  dull-coloured,  with 
fleshy  bodies  and  smooth  skins,  are  eaten 
with  the  greatest  avidity ;  every  species  of 
green  caterpillar  is  also  much  relished,  and 
larvBB,  resembling  twigs  as  they  stand  out 
from  the  plant,  are  invariably  eaten."  Mr. 
Butler,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  shown 
that  lizards,  frogs,  and  spiders  have  exactly 
the  same  likes  and  dislikes  as  Mr.  Weir's 
little  birds.  Lizards,  that  would  fight  with 
and  finally  devour  humble-bees  and  frogs, 
which  would  catch  the  bees  flying  over  their 
heads,  and  swallow  them  regardless  of  their 
stings,  would  always  drop  with  disgust  one 
of  &e  objectionable  caterpillars,  although 
they  frequently  seized  them,  as  it  were,  by 
accident.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  gaudily 
coloured  caterpillars  are  protected  by  an 
agency  which  renders  mimicry  in  their 
case  unnecessary,  and  yet,  strangely  enough, 
the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  imita- 
tion Mr.  Bates  ever  met  with  occurred  in 
one  of  these  creatures  inhabiting  the 
Amazon  valley.  "  A  very  large  caterpillar," 
he  observes,  "  stretched  itself  from  amidst 
the  foliage  of  a  tree  which  I  was  one  day 
examining,  and  startled  me  by  its  re- 
semblance to  a  small  snake.  The  first 
three  segments  behind  the  head  were  di- 
latable at  the  will  of  the  insect,  and  had  on 
each  side  a  large  black  pupillated  spot, 
which  resembled  the  eye  of  the  reptile ;  it 
was  a  poisonous  or  Mperine  species  mi- 
micked, and  not  an  innocuous  or  oolubrine 
snake.  This  was  proved  by  the  imitation 
of  the  keeled  scales  on  the  crown,  which 
was  produced  by  the  recumbent  feet  as 
the  caterpillar  threw  itself  backwards.  I 
carried  it  ofl",  and  alarmed  every  one  in  the 
village  to  whom  I  showed  it.  It  unfortu- 
nately died  before  reaching  the  adult  state." 

In  the  Arachnidans,  or  spiders,  a  few 
cases  of  mimicry  have  been  observed  by 
Mr.  Bates  in  his  explorations  of  the  Ama- 
20n  valley.  He  describes  a  genus  of  small 
spiders,  which  feed  on  ants,  and  are  exactly 
hke  the  prey  on  which  they  live,  and  states 
that  some  are  exactly  like  flower-buds,  and 
take  their  station  in  the  axils  of  leaves, 
where  they  remain  motionless,  waiting  for 
the  approach  of  their  victims. 

Our  cases  of  mimicry  are  now  drawing 


to  a  close,  as  we  approach  the  vertebrate 
sub-kingdom.  While  in  the  animals  we 
have  hitherto  examined  (insects  and  spiders) 
almost  any  amount  of  change  of  form  and 
appearance  may  take  place  without  any 
essential  internal  modifications;  in  the 
vertebrata,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outer 
form  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
internal  skeleton;  it  cannot  be  rapidly 
modified  by  variation,  nor  does  the  thin 
and  flexible  integument  admit  of  the  de- 
velopment of  such  marvellous  protuber- 
ances, as  are  often  seen  in  insects.  More- 
over, the  number  of  species  of  each  group  in 
the  same  country  is  always  comparatively 
small,  and  the  chances  of  a  flrst  accidental 
variation  in  the  right  direction  are  much 
diminished.  In  one  group  of  the  verte- 
brata, the  snakes,  there  is,  however,  such 
general  similarity  of  form  tiiat  a  very 
slight  modification,  if  accompanied  by 
identity  of  colouj^  would  produce  the  ne- 
cessaiy  decree  of  resemblance.  In  tropical 
America  there  are  many  species  of  the 
numerous  genus  Elops,  which  are  oma- 
mented  with  certain  brilliant  colours  in  a 
manner  not  exhibited  by  snakes  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  ground 
colour  is  of  a  bright  red,  on  which  are 
black  bands  of  various  breadths,  and  some- 
times divided  into  two  or  three  by  yellow 
rings.  In  the  same  country  can  be  found 
several  genera  of  harmless  snakes,  having 
no  afi&nity  with  the  genus  Elops,  but 
coloured  exactly  the  same.  There  are  at 
least  three  species  of  Elops  which  are  thus 
closely  imitated  by  harmless  snakes,  living 
in  the  same  localities.  And,  what  makes 
the  case  still  stranger,  there  is  in  South 
America  another  perfectly  distinct  genus 
of  snakes,  Oxyropus,  doubtfolly  venomous, 
which  has  the  same  curious  distribution  of 
colours  (namely,  variously  arranged  rings 
of  yellow  and  black  on  a  red  ground),  and 
which  inhabit  the  same  districts.  In  all 
these  cases  no  one  but  a  naturalist  could 
discover  which  was  a  harmless  and  which 
a  poisonous  species,  their  size,  form,  and 
colour  being  so  much  alike. 

Mr.  Wallace  regards  many  of  the  small 
Tree-frogs  as  true  mimickers.  In  the  course 
of  his  explorations  in  the  tropics  he  has 
often  been  unable  at  first  sight  to  distin- 
guish them  from  beetles  and  other  insects 
sitting  upon  leaves. 

In  birds,  in  addition  to  various  cases  of 
imperfect  mimicry,  such  as  the  resemblance 
of  the  cuckoos — a  weak  and  defenceless 
group — ^to  hawks,  there  are  in  tropical 
regions  a  fe^  known  cases  of  mimicry  as 
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])erfect  as  those  whidi  are  preseBted  by 
insects.  Li  Australia  and  toe  Molnooas 
there  is  a  genus  of  honey^siickers  called 
Tropidorhynchofl,  good  sised  birds,  Tory 
strong  and  active,  having  powerfiil  gvasp- 
ing  claws,  and  long,  curved,  sharp  beaks. 
They  assemble  together  in  groups  and 
small  flocks,  and  thej  have  a  very  loud 
bawling  note,  which  can  be  heaixl  at  a  great 
distance,  and  serves  to  oollect  a  large  noBi- 
ber  together  in  time  of  danger.  They  are 
very  plentiful  and  very  pnimaoHnKS,  £re- 

hawks.  They  are  all  of  rather  dull  and 
obscure  colours.  Now  in  the  same  countries 
there  is  a  group  of  orioles,  forming  the 
genus  Mimeta,  much  weaker  birds,  which 
have  lost  the  gay  oolonring  of  tiieir  allies, 
the  golden  orioles,  being  uraally  olive-green 
or  brown ;  and  in  several  cases  these  most 
curiously  resemble  ihe  TropidorhynehAB 
of  the  same  island.  L&  the  idand  of  Bomm 
there  is  a  species  of  lumey-suoker  which  is 
so  closely  imitated  by  a  species  of  oriole, 
that  on  a  superficial  examinatiou  the  birds 
appear  identical,  although  they  have  im- 
portant structural  differences,  and  cannot 
be  placed  near  each  other  in  any  natural 
arrangement.  In  the  island  of  Coram  there 
are  aUied  species  of  both  genera,  in  which 
the  imitation  is  equally  complete,  and  in 
two  other  islands,  Timor  and  Morty,  there 
is  an  approzimatton  in  species  of  the  two 
genera  towards  mimicry,  although  it  is  not 
so  perfect  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  In 
three  of  these  four  cases  the  pairs  that  re- 
semble each  other  are  found  together  in  the 
same  island,  to  which  they  are  peculiar.  In 
all  four  cases  the  hoiiey*sucker  is  rather 
larger  than  the  oriole,  but  the  dii&rence  is 
not  beyond  what  occurs  normally  in  the 
variation  in  species,  and  the  two  genera 
are  somewhat  ahke  in  form  and  proportion. 
It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the 
weak  oriole  to  be  mistaken  for  a  siit>ng, 
pugnacious  honey-sucker,  who  can  soon 
collect  its  allies  by  its  noisy  outcries. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bio  Janeiro  is 
an  insect- eatmg  hawk,  a  Harpag^us,  and  a 
bird-eating  hawk,  an  Aodpiter,  which 
closely  resembles  it.  Both,  says  Mr.  Salvin, 
who  was  the  first  to  notice  this  instance  of 
mimicry,  are  of  the  same  ashy  tint  beneath, 
with  the  thighs  and  under  wing-coverts 
reddish  brown,  so  that  when  on  the  wing, 
and  seen  from  below,  thev  areundistin- 
guishable.  The  Accipiter  has,  however,  a 
far  wider  range  than  tne  Harpagus,  and  in 
the  region  where  the  former  alone  occurs, 
tiie  resemblance  ceases,  the  under  wing- 
coverts  varying  to  white.     From  this  ob- 


servaitdon  it  would  seem  thai  ihe 
assumes  the  red-brown  colour,  widi  tlie 
view  of  being  mistaken  for  the  insect-eai- 
ing  HarpB^^ns,  of  whidi  birds  are  not  afrmid, 
and  throws  off  its  disguise  when  it  can  no 
longer  be  of  service. 

Amongst  mammals  titers  is  mly  one 
known  case  of  tme  mimicry,  and  for  our 
Bcquaintanoe  with  it  we  have  again  to 
acknowledge  our  obUgatraiis  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace. In  iSie  course  <^  his  researches  into 
the  natural  history  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelsgo,  he  met  with  an  inseottvovous  genus, 
Oladobaies,  of  which  seveiai  spedes  very 
ckisely  lesemble  squirrels.  "Tiie  shm  is 
about  the  same,  the  long  bushy  tail  is 
carried  in  the  same  way,  and  tiio  ooioorB 
aore  very  simiha*.  In  tins  case  the  use  of 
the  resemfalanoe  must  be  to  enable  the 
Ckdobates  to  approach  the  insects  or  small 
birds  on  wbich  it  feeds,  under  the  disguise 
of  the  haarmless,  fimit-eating  sqnivreL" 

As  our  chief  object  has  been  natiber  to 
lay  before  our  reaoerB  tite  most  remarkaUe 
phenomena  of  mimicry  than  to  theorise  on 
the  causes  ind'ocing  it,  we  have  Btde  left 
to  add  to  this  article.  It  is  sufficient  hexe 
to  remark  that  while,  until  lately,  the  re- 
semblances we  have  been  deeoribuig  were 
regarded  as-  accidental,  or  as  instances  of 
the  "  curious  ani^ogies"  in  nature  which 
must  be  wondered  at,  but  could  not  be  ex- 
plained, they  have  recently  multiplied  to 
such  an  enormous  extent  as  to  force  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  saturalists,  and, 
as  the  nature  of  the  resemblances  has  been 
more  oarefolly  studied,  it  has  been  found 
that  they  are  often  carried  out  into  such 
minute  details  as  almost  to  imply  a  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  observer.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  patient  researc^s  of  Mr.  Wallace 
for  the  diacoveiy  of  certain  definite  laws  or 
conclusions  that  all  these  phenomena  seem 
regularly  to  foUow,  which  again  all  indicate 
their  dependence  en  the  mora  general  law 
of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  or  the  Pre- 
servation of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Stoiggle 
for  Life.  These  laws,  which  will  in  future 
be  probably  known  as  Wallace's  Laws  of 
Mimicry,  have,  as  we  think  our  readers 
will  admit,  a  firm  foundation  cm  the  aoou» 
mulated  facts  that  have  been  adduoed  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

The  first  law  is,  that  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  animals  (or  the  groups)  which 
resemble  each  other  iahal^t  the  same 
country,  and  the  same  districts,  and  in 
most  cases  are  to  be  found  together  on  the 
very  same  spot. 

The  secoBd  law  is,  that  these  resemblances 
are  not  indiscriminate,  but  that  the  animals 
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resembled  are  limited  to  certain  groups, 
which  in  every  case  are  abundant  in  species 
and  individuals,  and  can  usually  be  found  i 
to  have  some  special  protection. 

The  third  law  is,  that  the  spedes  which 
resemble  or  "mimic"  these  dominant 
groups  are  comparatively  less  abundant  in 
individuals,  and  are  ofb^  very  rare. 

When  the  natural  history  of  the  tropics 
shall  have  been  further  studied  on  the  spot 
hj  fnture  observers,  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  what  has  been  already  done  in  this  depart- 
ment, we  cannot  doubt  that  marvellous  dis- 
coTeries  will  be  made.  "  The  varied  ways," 
says  Mr.  Wallace,  ''in  which  the  colounng 
and  form  of  animals  serve  for  their  protect 
tion,  their  strange  disguises  as  vegetable  or 
mineral  substances,  their  wonderful  mimicry 
of  other  beings,  offer  an  almost  unworked 
and  inexhaustible  field  of  discovery  for  the 
zoologist,  and  will  assuredly  throw  much 
light  on  the  laws  and  conditions  which  have 
resulted  in  the  wonderful  variety  of  colour, 
shade,  and  marking  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  characteristics  of  the 
animal  world,  but  the  inunediate  causes  of 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  most  difficult  to 
explain." 

TWO  SroBS  OF  A  STORY. 

NED^S  FIRST  CHAPTBE.   OUR  COURTSHIP. 

In  sketching  this  little  histoiy,  I  do  not 
reveal  my  own  name,  but  my  wife  shall  be 
called  Gretcben,  her  own  sweet  name  which 
she  brought  with  her  firom  Germany. 

I  was  eighteen  years  old  when  I  first 
hxew  Gretcben,  and  my  position  in  the 
world  was  curious  enough.  I  was  an  en- 
graver's apprentice,  and  working  might 
and  main  for  independence.  I  had  been 
bronght  up  on  the  charity  of  a  whimsical 
relative,  to  whose  memory  I  am  grateful, 
though  his  oddities  caused  to  some  eztesii 
the  trouble  of  afber  years.  He  had  a  fine 
house  at  the  West-end  of  London,  where 
he  lived  with  great  magnificence.  He  had 
neither  wife  nor  child,  and  the  thing  that 
he  hated  worst  in  the  world  was  a  woman. 
When  I  was  quite  a  little  child  he  used  to 
stand  me  between  his  knees,  and  make  me 
promise  never  to  marry.  He  had  married 
himself,  and  evil  had  come  of  it.  At  five 
years  old  I  had  vowed  to  lead  a  single  life. 

He  kept  me  at  a  good  school  till  I  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  During  all  this  time 
he  used  to  invite  me  often  to  spend  a  Sun- 
day with  him.  His  Sundays  he  spent  in 
retirement,  and  we  dined  t^te-^t^te.  He 
was  a  hard  old  cynic,  and  he  amused  him- 
self by  startling  my  young  simplicity  with 


his  stories  of  the  world.  When  I  had 
reached  my  sixteenth  year  he  found  that  I 
was  an  idle  young  sca^grace,  and  had 
robbed  him  long  enough.  It  was  high  time 
I  was  learning  how  to  earn  my  bread.  I 
unfolded  to  him  eagerly  my  dear  wish  to 
be  an  artist.  But  he  pooh-poohed  all  that, 
yet  compromised  the  matter,  and  appren- 
ticed me  to  an  engraver. 

He  allowed  me  so  much  a  week  until 
such  a  time  as  I  might  find  myself  clever 
enough  to  earn  my  own  support.  I  had 
nothing  to  spare  for  idleness,  but  I  never 
lacked  a  meal.  I  had  a  humble  lodging, 
and  a  second  suit  of  clothes.  I  had  a  shelf 
stocked  with  books,  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  at  the  book-stalls,  chiefly  of  art  and 
history,  besides  a  goodly  group  of  the 
poets.  At  evening,  when,  with  my  day's 
work  done,  I  conned  one  of  these  over  my 
fire,  there  was  not  a  happier  lad  in  all  her 
Majesty's  dominions.  My  days,  too,  wero 
pleasant,  for  my  work  was  congenial,  though 
it  was  not  all  that  I  aspired  to.  I  liked 
my  master,  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  a  good 
master  to  me,  and  a  gentle  companion. 
We  sat  in  a  crooked  room,  at  the  top  of  a 
high  house,  in  one  of  the  narrowest  streets 
in  the  heart  of  London.  We  had  one  win- 
dow>  which,  though  never  opened,  com- 
manded a  view  of  many  chimney-pots. 
We  had  a  stove,  and  a  table,  and  a  cup- 
board, and  some  benches.  It  was  a  bare 
little  workshop;  but  I  peer  back  into  its 
corners  with  reverence  and  love,  for  it  was 
there  I  first  met  Gretchen. 

She  came  with  her  father  one  November 
day.  I  remember  distinctly  how  angry  I 
felt  when  I  saw  a  woman  in  the  room.  She 
was  all  covered  up  in  a  black  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and  she  hung  back  behind  her 
father,  so  that  I  could  not  see  her  face.  I 
did  not  want  to  see  it,  and  bit  my  lips  with 
annoyance  as  I  bent  over  my  work,  and 
heard  the  audacious  errand  on  which  the 
visitors  were  come.  Nevertheless,  my 
master  listened  to  the  request  of  these  in- 
truders, and,  after  some  hesitation,  agreed 
to  th^  proposal.  From  that  day  forth 
there  were  to  be  two  pupils  instead  of  one 
in  our  workroom. 

Next  naming  I  came  in  bad  humour  to 
my  work.  I  looked  askance  at  the  chair 
placed  between  mine  and  my  master's, 
thinking  discontentedly  that  now  ourjplea- 
sant  conversations  were  at  an  end.  When 
I  heard  the  stranger  coming,  I  would  not 
raise  my  eyes.  My  master  greeted  her 
kindly,  and  showed  her  a  peg  in  the  cup- 
board where  she  might  hang  her  cloak  and 
bonnet.  She  was  coming  out  of  the  shadows 
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of  tihe  comer  when  I  looked  up.  I  saw  a 
tender,  pale,  child-like  face,  with  a  sweet, 
weary  month,  and  large  white  eyelids  droop- 
ing as  if  with  the  weight  of  habitnal 
patience.  She  had  a  snpple  little  fignre, 
clad  in  a  msset  -  colonred  gown  of  the 
plainest  material.  There  was  a  strange, 
nnoonscions  expression  of  sorrow  in  the 
whole  air  of  the  yonng  creature,  and  yet 
there  was  a  natural  radiance  about  her 
which  assured  me  that  a  smile  could  make 
her  shine  like  a  sunbeam.  A  heap  of 
smooth  gold  hair  lay  above  her  white  brows, 
and  two  thick  gold  braids  half  covered  her 
ears.  Her  lips,  though  somewhat  bleached, 
had  a  soft  touch  of  vermilion  just  where 
they  parted,  and  her  cheeks  were  so  fair  and 
dimpled,  that  it  seemed  as  if  some  mo- 
mcntaiy  fear  must  have  driven  the  laugh 
and  rose-tinge  out  of  her  face. 

My  dislike  seemed  to  die  a  sudden  death 
when  I  saw  Gretchen  coming  toward  me 
out  of  the  comer.  I  no  longer  grudged 
her  the  seat  between  me  and  my  master, 
nor  did  I  feel  that  there  must  be  an  end  of 
all  pleasant  conversation.  I  felt  eager  to 
talk,  and  to  make  my  master  talk,  so  that 
she  might  be  led  to  forget  her  shyness,  and 
to  listen  and  speak.  She  listened  very 
readily,  and  in  time  she  spoke.  The  winter 
days  fled  swiftly  while  Gretchen's  true  self 
became  slowly  revealed  to  the  knowledge 
of  us,  her  friends.  Gradually  the  genial 
nature  threw  off  the  cloud  of  reserve  and 
depression  that  had  obscured  it.  Day  by 
day  a  little  less  of  the  shadow  came  with 
her  ftice  to  our  busy  table,  and  the  happy 
soul  within  her  shone  more  fearlessly  in  her 
eyes.  And  at  last  Gretchen  appeared  be- 
fore us,  in  the  true  and  vivid  colours  with 
which  Nature  had  illumined  her. 

She  was  but  sixteen,  and  I  eighteen. 
We  were  girl  and  boy,  though  I  had  a 
man's  ambition,  and  she  bad  all  the  cares  of 
a  woman  upon  her  shoulders.  Being  daily 
companions,  we  soon  became  friends.  She 
talked  to  me  freely  about  everything  but 
her  home,  yet  I  did  not  notice  this,  being 
content  that  she  seemed  happy  in  our 
workroom.  She  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  her 
delicate  work  made  me  ashamed  of  my 
more  clumsy  fingers.  We  had  many  a 
merry  joke  over  this,  and  many  a  conference 
as  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  I  was 
to  win  fame  as  an  artist.  I  no  longer 
thought  it  an  odd  thing  that  my  master 
should  take  a  girl  as  an  apprentice.  We 
felt  the  comfort  of  her  presence  in  more 
ways  than  one.  If  she  came  to  work  ten 
minutes  earlier  than  usual  in  the  morning, 
she  would  spend  the  time  of  waiting  in 


making  the  ragged  room  more  pleasant  for 
the  day.  The  fire  was  made  bright,  and 
the  hearth  was  swept  clean,  and  waste 
paper  made  away  with,  and  books  put  in 
their  places.  Our  mid-day  cup  of  tea  was 
prepared  with  a  careful  hand. 

Her  love  of  the  beautiful  was  as  ardent 
as  my  own,  and  her  feminine  way  of  view- 
ing things  had  a  delightful  charm  of 
novelty  to  me.  She  was  distrustful  of  her- 
self, and  liked  being  led,  but  her  fancy  was 
so  rich,  and  her  taste  so  perfect,  that  it 
was  delightful  to  teach  her,  and  helpful  to 
learn  with  her.  I  think  we  two  young 
things  were  as  happy  in  our  workroom,  as 
it  is  possible  for  mere  mortals  to  be.  In 
spite  of  our  meagre  surroundings,  we  lived 
in  a  charmed  atmosphere.  Scraps  of  pic- 
tures were  always  floating  round  ns,  and 
things  of  beauty,  finished  aiid  unfinished, 
always  passing  through  our  hands.  Our 
master  impressed  upon  Gretchen  the  as- 
surance that  she  haa  ability  to  do  well  in 
course  of  time  at  the  work  which  she  had 
undertaken,  if  only  she  would  bo  patient 
and  persevered  to  the  end.  Patient !  It 
seemed  an  absurdity  to  talk  to  Gretchen 
about  patience.  Her  steady  blue  eye  w^as 
brimming  full  of  it.  It  lay  firm  at  the 
foundation  of  her  nature.  But  perse- 
verance P  Even  I  owned  to  myself  with 
sorrow  that  in  this  might  Grretchen  faiL 
For  there  were  times  when  she  was  rest- 
less and  nervous  over  her  work,  and  days 
when  she  stayed  away,  and  other  days 
when  she  begged  hard  for  a  little  work  to 
do  at  home,  so  that  she  might  have  an 
excuse  for  staying  away  from  the  work- 
room. It  is  true  that  she  had  always  a 
reason  for  such  irregularity — her  father 
was  not  well,  or  her  sisters  were  in  need  of 
her.  But  I  knew  little  of  home  life,  and 
looked  upon  these  reasons  as  mere  excuses. 
These  were  the  only  occasions  on  which  I 
was  angry  at  our  Gretchen,  and  I  wondered 
at  our  master  that  he  tolerated  this  fault. 
But  my  master  was  wiser  than  I,  and 
though  not  so  absorbed  in  worship  of 
Gretchen  as  was  his  pupil,  he  had  far  more 
penetration  as  to  her  difficulties. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  think  of 
Gretchen  in  her  home.  I  knew  so  little  of 
natural  ties  that  my  mind  never  pictured 
to  me  the  scenes  of  family  life.  She  was 
our  Gretchen,  and  her  place  was  in  our 
workroom.  Anything  that  took  her  from 
it  must  be  wrong  in  the  extreme ;  any  one 
who  disputed  our  right  to  her  must  be  im- 
pertinent. It  was  my  master  who  first 
lifted  for  me  a  corner  of  the  veil  that  hid 
Gretchen's  other  life. 
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One  day  she  absented  herself  according 
to  arrangement,  and  when  the  next  morn- 
ing came,  again  she  did  not  appear.  I 
sulked  all  day.-  My  master,  too,  was  nn- 
nsnally  silent.  He  was  busy  over  some 
I  delicate  work,  bat  when  darkness  began  to 
come  on,  he  laid  it  aside  and  spoke. 

"  Lance,"  he  said,  "  I  am  nneasy  abont 
onr  little  friend  Gbetchen." 

"  Uneasy  abont  her !"  I  said,  prepared  to 
defend  her  if  he  accused  her  of  idleness,  as 
I  almost  expected  he  must  do. 

"  Yes ;  I  fear  her  father  is  a  scamp.  And 
she  has  two  sisters  to  battle  with  the  world 
for.  Somebody  mnst  be  ill,  I  think,  or  she 
wonld  not  stay  away  from  ns  two  days 
mnning." 

I  dropped  my  graver,  and  sat  gazing  at 
my  master.  Stnpid  that  I  was,  such  an 
idea  as  this  had  never  entered  my  mind. 
Gretchen  in  trouble  in  some  imknown 
comer  of  London!  Gretchen's  &ther  a 
scamp!  Who  then  was  there  to  protect 
I  her?  And  she  had  been  sitting  beside 
me  all  these  months  and  I  had  not  been 
^,  aware  of  it. 

"  Her  father !"  I  stammered.  I  remem- 
bered the  tall,  showily  dressed,  rather 
shabby-looking  man  who  had  brought  her 
to  our  place. 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  something  abont 
him  by  the  merest  chance.  I  have  heard 
him  spoken  of  aa  having  had  to  fly  from 
Homburg,  where  he  lived  by  the  gaming- 
table. What  he  is  doing  in  London  I  do 
not  know.  I  believe  there  is  no  mother. 
Is  the  girl  always  silent  as  to  her  family 
afiairs?" 

''Always  to  me,"  I  said,  and  relapsed 
into  bitter  silence. 

"  After  all  there  may  be  nothing  wrong, 
and  she  may  be  with  us  to-morrow,"  were 
my  master's  last  words  to  me  as  we  parted 
in  the  Strand  going  home  that  evening.  I 
spent  a  restless  night.  My  books  were  all 
stupid.  My  fire  would  not  bum,  and  the 
rain  drifted  drearily  on  my  windows.  In 
the  morning  I  could  scarcely  eat  my  break- 
out for  impatience,  and  set  out  towards  the 
workroom  an  hour  earlier  thas  usual.  I 
could  not  get  in  so  early,  and  walked  about 
the  streets,  scowling  at  every  tall  man  who 
had  an  air  like  Oretohen's  mther.  In  the 
end  I  was  rather  late  arriving  to  work,  and 
running  up  our  narrow  stairs  nearly 
stumbled  over  Oretchen. 

I  did  not  rush  at  her  with  questions  as  I 
longed  to  do,  but  I  said,  *'  Oh,  you  have 
come  back!"  and  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief.  Her  father  had  not  been  well,  but 
was  better;  and  she  was  sorry  to  say  there 
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was  very  little  done  of  the  work  she  had 
had  at  home. 

After  this  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  two 
Gretchens,  the  happy  one  who  sat  between 
us  every  day,  and  the  other  about  whom 
there  was  a  mystery  of  trouble.  I  began 
to  notice  sometimes  a  cloud  on  her  &ce 
when  she  arrived  in  the  mornings,  an  air 
of  sorrowful  quiet,  which  gradually  wore 
away  as  the  beloved  occupation  engaged 
all  her  attention.  Her  pleasant  laugh  and 
word  grew  more  rare.  I  tried  to  think  at 
first  that  I  only  fancied  this,  because  my 
thoughts  were  always  running  in  the  track 
which  had  been  opened  to  them  by  my 
master's  remarks.  When  Gretchen  said 
good-niffht  to  me  in  the  Strand  of  an  even- 
ing, I  ozten  followed  her  for  a  mile  or  more 
on  her  way,  keeping  the  little  black  bonnet 
in  view.  It  then  seemed  to.  me  that  she 
was  travelling  away  into  a  land  of  mist  and 
trouble  into  which  I  dared  not  track  her. 
I  returned  to  my  own  lodging  and  laid 
plans  all  night  for  the  discovery  and  de- 
struction of  her  special  grief  or  care.  I 
often  went  to  work  in  the  morning  re- 
solved to  gain  some  information  as  to  her 
life  at  home.  But  I  feared  to  give  her 
pain.  There  was  a  delicate  pride  about 
her  which  I  could  not  bear  to  hurt.  And 
in  spite  of  her  friendliness  I  wc(s  daunted 
by  the  fear  that  she  might  not  think  me 
sufficiently  privileged  to  be  taken  into  con- 
fidence, or  allowed  to  ofier  help. 

I  knew  that  her  home  was  a  cottage  in 
some  east-lying   suburb.      A    feeling   of 
honour  prevented  me  from  following  her 
to  the  place.    But,  towards  the  spring,  I 
cheated  myself  into  thinking  that  it  was 
rational  I  should  wish  for  a  longer  walk  in 
my  evenings  and  my  mornings.     Eastern 
air  would  be  good  for  a  cer^in  restless- 
ness which  now  worried  mc,  so  I  left  my 
lodging  and  settled  myself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ghretchen's  cottage.    When  I 
told  Gretchen  of  the  change  she  coloured 
and  looked  troubled.     And  this  vexed  me. 
And  for  some  time  I  carefully  avoided 
meeting  her,  or  even  passing  by  her  home. 
One  day  no  Gretchen   arrived  at  the 
workroom.  I  had  noticed  her  looking  down- 
cast for  some  days  past,  and  armed  with  a 
message  from  our  master  I  set  out  to  seek 
for  her  in  her  cottage.    I  found  it  a  very 
little  house,  and  veiy  poor  and  dreary-look- 
ing.    It  was  early  m  the  morning,  before 
my  walk  to  town.     I  was  taken  for  the 
milkman,  and  Gretchen  opened  the  door. 
She  was  in  a  very  shabby  old  gown,  not 
the  pretty  russet  one  which  she  wore  in  the 
workroom,  and  she  wore  a  coarse  apron. 
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and  her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  above  her 
pretty  pink  elbows.  Her  face  burned  np 
with  confusion  when  she  saw  me,  but  it 
quickly  paled  again,  and  she  regained  her 
self-possession. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lance,  I  am  so  sorry  for  stay- 
ing away.     Is  Mr.  Jackson  displeased  ?" 

"  No,  not  displeased ;  but  he  is  anxiouB 
about  you.     He  feared  you  might  be  sick." 

"No,  not  L  But  we  have  siekness. 
Won't  you  come  in  ?"  She  gave  the  in- 
vitation reluctantly,  and  I  felt  that  perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  go  in.  But  I  was  ei^er  to 
know  whether  I  could  help  her  or  not. 

It  was  a  sad  little  room  into  which  she 
ushered  me,  with  a  pinched  look  of  poverty 
about  it,  in  spite  of  dams  and  patdies  and 
much  cleanHnesfl.  There  was  some  fire, 
however,  and  a  great  deal  of  neatness.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  an  old  so&  had  been 
turned  into  a  temporary  bed. 

"  Fan  has  met  with  an  accident,"  said 
Gretchen,  as  a  little  figure  stirred  on  the 
couch.  My  ^es  having  got  used  to  the 
shaded  lights  1  saw  a  small  bandaged  head, 
and  one  half  of  a  very  lovely  littie  face. 

"Who  is  it,  Gretchen?"  asked  a  soft 
young  vx)ice,  with  a  note  in  it  Hke  the 
music  of  a  reed.  "  If  it's  the  taxman  ytm 
mustn't  let  him  in.  If  Kitty  w^re  here 
she  would  frighten  him  away." 

^'  Hush,  dariing !  It  is  not  the  tazmair. 
It  is  my  friend  Mr.  Lance." 

"  Is  it  P  I  am  so  glad.  Ah  !  dear  old 
Gretchen,  can  you  not  let  me  see  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  darling.  I  am  so  afraid 
of  hurting  you." 

She  shifted  the  bandage  very  gently,  so 
that  one  velvet-like  brown  eye  became  fi^ee. 
A  drop  of  blood  trickled  from  th«  fore- 
head, and  dropped  down  the  cheek.  Gret- 
chen shuddered  as  she  wiped  it  away,  and 
her  cheeks  grew  a  shade  paler. 

The  little  one  fixed  that  one  bright  eye 
on  me,  and  caught  my  hand  in  hers. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said. 
"I  have  been  watching  for  you  so  long. 
You  have  stopped  away  till  you  are  quite 
a  grown  man.  Gretchen  told  us  at  first 
that  you  were  a  boy." 

The  door  was  here  pushed  open,  and 
another  young  girl  came  in.  She  was  as 
tall  as  Gretchen,  and  looked  almost  as  old. 
She  was  wonderfully  pretty  and  brilliant, 
but  somewhat  hard  and  defiant-looking. 

"This  18  Mr.  Lance,  Kitty,"  said  Gretchm. 

"  Always  glad  to  see  a  friend,"  said  Kitty, 
dashing  off  her  bonnet.  "  They  are  very 
rare  hOTe.*' 

I  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  her  off- 
hand  manner,  but  I  said  to  the  eflfeot  that 


I  was  sorry  to  find  that  her  sister  had  met 
with  an  accident. 

"Oh  !"  cried  Kitty,  "there  was  no  acci- 
dent at  all.  It  was  fiither  who  knocked 
her  down." 

"  Kitty,  Kitty !"  cried  the  little  one  from 
the  bed. 

"  Oh^  Kitty !"  cried  Gretchen,  sinking  her 
head  with  a  sob  of  shame  upon  Fan's  pllow. 

"  There,  there,  Gretchen !  Don't  make 
a  Boene !"  said  Kitty,  onabashed.  "What's 
the  use  of  pretending?  If  Mr.  Lance 
comes  here  afkma  he'll  see  plenty  of  it; 
and  if  he  don^  oouie  often  he  had  better 
have  stayed  away.  Chance  visitors  do  us 
no  good  that  I  could  ever  see.  Cheer  up 
now,  Gretchen  !  If  father  don't  do  any- 
thing for  us  there  are  other  folks  that  will. 
Lady  Benuurd  gave  me  that^  and  we'll 
have  metA  tot  our  dinner  !" 

And  Kitiy  fluns^  a  half-sovereign  into 
her  sister's  lap.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  it  might  be  payment  for  work.  But 
later  I  hewrd  more  of  Lady  Bernard. 

The  money  slipped  off  Ghretchen's  lap, 
and  rolled  away  into  a  comer.  Gbetchen 
raised  her  head  again,  and  looked  up,  so 
omehed  and  ashamed  that  my  heart  ached 
for  her.  She  pat  her  hand  in  little  Fan's, 
and  looked  me  piteously  in  the  &oe. 

"  Don't  mind  Kitty,  please,"  she  said ; 
''she  means  no  harm.  Axtd  it  was  an 
accident  all  the  sama  Eather  did  not  do 
it  intentionally." 

Kitty  tossed  her  head,  and  glanced  at 
her  elder  sister  with  scorn  and  pity. 

"That's  you,  Ghretchen!"  she  cried. 
"Keep  up  a  fair  appearance,  and  sufier, 
suier,  suffer,  till  the  flesh  drops  <^  your 
bones !  That's  your  way  we  know,  and 
you  ore  teaching  it  to  Fan ;  but  I  tell  you 
very  plainly  that  it's  not  going  to  be  mine. 
And  what's  moi«,  if  yon  stick  to  it  we'll 
aHl  be  in  the  gravevard  before  a  year.  At 
least  J  may  be  able  to  make  some  slight 
shift  for  myself;  but  I  don't  see  anytiung 
better  for  you  and  Fan." 

"  Oh,  Kitty  r*  moaned  poor  Qretd&en. 
"  Oh,  Kitty,  Mr.  Lance !" 

"Bother  Mr.  Laace!"  cried  the  out- 
spoken Kitty,  "  If  he  can't  bear  to  hear 
of  it,  then  we  don't  wa&t  to  see  him.  If 
it's  good  enough  for  us  to  hear  with  evezy 
day,  it  won't  kill  him  just  to  know  of 
it.  fiowevier,  I  don't  want  to  tease  yon, 
so  I'll  go  and  buy  the  dinner." 

And  Kitty  picked  her  half-sovereign  out 
of  the  comer  where  it  lay,  and  tied  on  her 
bonnet  again,  and  was  gone. 

I  turned  as  she  disappeared  and  caught 
that  br%bt    brown    eye    of    Fan's    fixed 
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eageriy  on  my  fiftce.  Ghpeidieii  w«b  weep- 
ing silently  by  tlie  bedside. 

^^  Little  Fan/'  I  said,  "  yoK  must  eomfort 
yonr  sister.  Kitty  has  been  Ywy  maa^biy, 
and  has  Tezed  ber.*' 

"No,"  said  Fan,  tbongktfa%,  <' Kitty 
does  not  mean  to  be  nangbty.  Sbe  bas 
not  got  kind  ways ;  bnt  sbo  can't  balp  it.** 

'' Wby  be  aabamed  of  poverty?''  I  sud 
to  Gretclren,  as  sbe  dried  away  her  tears, 
and  looked  ready  to  be  taUced  to.  "  I  am 
poor.     More  tbiui  half  the  woxid  is  poor/' 

"  Ob,  I  am  not  aabaoied  of  it,"  sii^  said, 
bngbtening^,  as  I  cobM  see^  beoanae  I  bad 
passed  over  ihe  dseper  agony  of  ber 
&^ier*s  iU-eondnct.  "  It  is  not  onr  faoliv 
and  we  got  along  lomeboir.  Fatber  baa 
not  mocb  for  os,  aad  giria  need  a  grttAi 
deaL  Bnt  by-and-br^e  I  sball  be  able  to  eaam 
something  respeotable.  And  we  shall  have 
abetter  home,  and  Fan  will  go  to  scbooL"* 

I  left  ber  thaik  motning;^  peomising  to 
bring  ber  some  work  wbiob.  ^e  mi^t  do 
at  home.  I  oonld  easily  nnderstand  that 
with  sndi  a  father,  and  witk  only  Kitty  to 
leave  as  miatresa  of  tbe  bonse,  pocff  Gret- 
cben  mnsi  quit  ber  home  wiiib  an  nneasy 
heart  I  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
cottage,  early  in  the  mornings,  wheta.  the 
&.tber  was  not  to  be  seen.  I  dreaded  meet- 
ing  him,  and  it  was  long  before  I  ventured 
to  cane  in  the  evening.  Ik  was  enough  that 
I  waa  able  to  be  nsefiil  to  the  three  little- 
aistara.  With  Kitty's  aid  I  did  many  a  little 
service  which  else  I  could  not  have  aoeom- 
plisbed.  Foot  there  was  Bootk  a  good  nnder- 
staading  between  me  and  Misa  Kitty.  Eatty 
knew-  from  tbe  first  that  I  wished  to  help ; 
and  I  knew  aa  well  that  Kitty  only  valned 
me  in  proportion  to  the  h^p  I  was  able  io 
give. 

After  a  time  Gretcben  was  able  to  retnm 
to  her  work^  and  Fan  went  about  looking 
as  pale  as  a  spirit,  aad  with  a  scar  on  her 
brow.  Tho  apring  evenings  were  getting 
long  and  clear,  and  instead  of  poring  over 
my  booka  and  fire,  I  was  fond  of  wander- 
ing abe«t  the  roads,  not  feding  ready  for 
sleep  until  I  bad  passed  Greteben's  cottage 
some  balf^bsen  tunes,  and  gazed  at  the 
lighted  windows,  and  seen  the  shadows  on 
the  blinds.  More  than  once  I  bad  seen  the 
&ther  stagger  across  tbe  little  threshold 
which  was  so  sacred  in  my  eyes.  Many  a 
time  I  felt  ihebned  to  %  at  the  wretch's 
throat,  and  mmiah  bun  foo*  his  iniquity. 
But  after  aU  he  waa  Gbetcben's  fibther. 

I  used  to  lean  on  the  little  gate,  holding 
my  breath  intently,  and  listemng  for  cries. 
Once  I  fancied  I  heard  weeping,  but  the 
wind    waa    sighiag    ihraogh  the   newly*  ^ 


budding  poplars  down  tbe  road;  and  I 
could  not  be  certain.  I  walked  up  and 
down  before  the  cottage  all  that  night.  I 
used  to  think  that  if  he  ever  hurt  Gretcben 
I  would  kiU  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Gretcben  kept  pretty 
steadily  to  ber  work,  and  we  should  have 
had  happy  days  ill  the  workroom,  had  it 
no^  been  for  the  scene  that  lay  in  the  back- 
ground  of  our  thoughts.  I  fancied  now 
that  I  could  read  Gretcben's  face,  that  I 
could  know  when  the  trouble  at  night  had 
been  vary  heavy,  or  when  a  special  fear 
was  baSog  oy^  hep. 

One  night  there  waa  a  full  moon,  round 
and  clear,  and  a  sort  of  hushed  expectation 
of  the  sununer  that  was  coming  was  hang- 
ing about  the  half-clad  hedges  and  trees,  and 
floating  in  the  air  with  the  breath  of  the 
fresh,  yielding  earth,  whose  bosom  teemed 
with  flowers  uat  had  not  yet  aeen  the  ]ight. 
Th^re  was  an  air  of  exceeding  peace  and 
promise  about  the  night.  I  strolled  down 
tbe  road,  and  passed  Gretcben's  cottage. 
All  there  was  still.  After  lingering  a  little 
about  the  gate  I  turned  up  the  road,  on  the 
way  towards  London. 

There  was  a  tavern  on  the  roadside,  about 
a  nnle  from  the  cottage^  just  where  the  road 
beoama  a  streeti  and  wandened  away  and 
lost  itself  in  the  city,  I  bad  ofl»n  passed  it 
when  ooming  home  by  this  way  of  an  even- 
ing, and  seen  idlers  crowding  into  it,  and 
lounging  about  its  doors.  It  was  by  this 
time  very  late  at  night,  yet  the  blood-red 
lantern  still  burned  over  the  door,  and  a 
knot  of  disreputable-looking  characters  stiLl 
clustered  under  its  glare.  While  some  dis- 
tance away  I  saw  a  very  young  girl  go  up  to 
this  group  and  scan  the  faces  timidly,  then 
slip  througb  the  crowd  into  the  bar.  "  What 
a  palace !"  I  thought,  "  for  such  a  girl,  at 
such  an  hour!"  And  I  was  sorry  that  I 
had  seen  her.  For  Gretcben  bad  made  me 
pitiful  towards  all  lonely  girls. 

I  waited  at  some  distance  to  see  her 
come  out.  It  was  high  time  for  me  to  turn 
back  and  go  home  to  my  bed,  but  I  felt  a 
lively  curiosity  as  to  the  timid-looking 
young  girl  who  had  passed  into  the  tavern 
at.  such  an  hour  of  the  night.  Yet  what 
was  it  to  me?  She  was  probably  somo 
daughter,  or  servant  of  the  bbuse.  I  could 
not  account  to  myself  for  my  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  except  that  she  had  just  been 
Gretchen's  heigbt,  and  had  something  of 
Gretcben 's  air.  Great  Heavens!  a  horrible 
idea  came  rushing  across  my  mind.  Could 
it  be  Gretcben  ? 

I  hurried  up  to  tbe  spot,  and  made  my 
way  with  difficulty  tiaurough  the  brawlers  at 
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the  door.  There  was  light  flaring  bril- 
liantly within,  and  three  men,  half  in- 
toxicated, were  jabbering,  and  gestionlat- 
ing,  and  quarrelling  at  a  connter.  At 
the  other  side  of  the  place  a  man  was 
lying,  totally  nncon scions,  npon  a  bench. 
And  Ghretohen,  with  her  bonnet  falling  off, 
and  her  golden  head  gleaming  in  the  wicked 
flare  of  the  gas,  with  the  tears  gathered 
thick  nnder  her  innocent  eyelids,  had  got 
one  arm  ronnd  his  neck,  and  with  the  other 
was  dragging  nrgently  at  his  hand.  A 
bold,  frowzy-looking  woman,  evidently  jnst 
wakened  out  of  a  nap,  was  leaning  on  her 
elbows,  and  watching  the  scene,  with  in- 
difference, ont  of  her  half-shut  eyes. 

"You'd  better  hurry  him  out  of  this, 
young  miss,"  she  said,  '*  for  it's  coming  on 
shutting  time,  and  we  ain't  a  going  to  be 
fined  for  such  as  he." 

The  poor  child  lifted  up  her  face  despair- 
ingly, and  her  lips  parted  as  if  to  make 
some  appeal. 

"  Gretehen  !"  I  said,  coming  behind  her. 
"  Good  Heavens,  Gretehen !  run  home,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me." 

She  looked  up  with  a  great  start  and  a 
sigh  of  relief.  Never  had  I  seen  such  a  look 
of  mingled  joy  and  shame  as  quivered  on 
her  face  when  she  saw  me  standing  by  her. 

'*  Do  what  I  bid  you,"  I  added,  iJmost 
sternly,  for  it  was  horrible  to  see  her  there, 
with  those  tipsy  men  staring  at  her.  Bhe 
turned  and  fled  away  without  speaking  a 
word.  And  for  the  moment  I  felt  a  rap- 
ture which  I  can  yet  recal,  finding  myself 
so  trusted,  so  obeyed. 

It  was  a  hard  task,  even  to  me,  to  bring 
the  unconscious  man  home.  I  hailed  a 
passing  cart,  a  cart  going  for  hay  out  away 
into  the  sweet  country,  and  gave  the  man 
some  money  for  leave  for  Reginald  Fairfax 
to  lie  across  the  planks,  like  a  stricken 
bullock,  till  his  cottage  was  reached,  where 
Gretohen  stood  waiting  at  the  door.  He 
was  laid  down  at  his  threshold,  and  the 
horses  trotted  off  again  cotmtrywards  in 
search  of  a  wholesomer  burden.  And  there 
we  stood,  in  the  £air  moonlight  of  the  fresh 
spring  night,  Gretehen  and  I,  with  the 
creature  that  was  unhappily  her  father, 
lying  prone  between  us,  a  loathsome  human 
shape,  senseless  and  helpless. 

The  younger  girls  were  luckily  in  bed. 
"  Show  me  his  room,"  I  said  to  Ghretehen, 
"  and  do  you  go  away  to  the  children  till  I 
come  back  again." 

Once  more  she  obeyed  me  without  ques- 


tion, and  I  tasked  all  my  streng^  to 
take  the  huge  man  in  my  arms,  and  drag 
him  up  the  stairs.  It  was  more  than  I 
could  do,  for,  after  all,  I  was  but  a  strip- 
ling. At  a  turn  in  the  narrow  staircase  I 
was  obliged  to  call  for  Gretehen  to  come 
and  help  me.  She  came,  trembling,  but 
helpful  and  quiet.  We  got  him  placed  on 
his  bed,  and  returned  together  down  to  the 
sad  little  daily  room  below. 

And  now  I  must  go  and  leave  her  alone 
in  this  lonely  house,  with  only  the  sleeping 
children,  and  that  dreadful  man  up-stairs  ! 
I  took  both  her  hands,  and  gazed  yearn- 
ingly in  her  sweet  scared  eyes.  She  burst 
into  wild  weeping,  not  loud,  but  frantic. 
All  her  pent-up  a«^nies  were  set  &ee  un- 
awares. She  shn&ered,  and  moaned,  and 
clung  to  my  clasping  arm.  Her  terror 
and  misery  let  loose  all  my  love  and  pas- 
sionate longing. 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  love,"  I  said;  '* look 
up,  and  listen  to  me.  You  are  not  to  be 
afraid  nor  ashamed  of  anything  while  I  live. 
And  you  are  not  to  grieve  too  much,  or  you 
will  break  my  heart.  I  love  you,  Gretehen, 
and  I  have  nothing  in  the  wide  world  to  love 
besides  you.  Gretehen,  I  will  ask  you  by- 
and-bye  to  be  my  wife.  Could  you  be 
happy  with  me  ?" 

Her  sobs  suddenly  ceased,  and  she  be- 
came quite  still.  A^ter  a  minute's  waiting 
I  raised  the  golden  head  that  was  bowed 
upon  my  arm,  and  turned  up  the  tearful 
face  and  kissed  it. 

"  Say  you  love  me,  Gretehen." 

**  I  do,"  she  said,  simply,  and  hid  her 
face  again. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling.  Now  we 
are  plighted,  are  we  not  P" 

She  raised  her  head  again.     "  But " 

she  began,  eagerly. 

"  I  will  listen  to  no  bute,"  I  said.  "  I 
know  what  you  would  say.  Remember 
how  young  we  are.  Seventeen  and  nine- 
teen can  e&ord  to  wait." 

Thus,  after  all,  with  our  youth  and  our 
love,  we  wrought  magic,  and  turned  misery 
into  joy.  I  was  happier  than  any  monarch, 
walking  homeward  in  the  moonlight  of  that 
fair  spring  night. 
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THE  ROSE  AND  THE  KEY. 


CHAPTBB  LI.     DOCTOR  UALKIK  C0NPEB8. 

About  two  hours  later,  Hand  vtaa  iralk- 
iiig  bt^ond  the  avenue,  in  that  part  of  the 
groondB  in  which,  some  weeks  before.  Miss 
Max  and  old  Hr.  Dawe  had  takea  a  little 
ramble  together. 

Suddenly  she  lighted  on  Doctor  Malkin, 
who  was  walking  up  the  wooded  path  from 
the  Tillage.  Hand  bbw  that  the  qnick 
eye  of  the  doctor  had  seen  her  at  the  eame 
moment  that  she  saw  him.  He  happened 
to  be  ia  a  part  of  the  path  which  makes  its 
way  throngh  a  •very  shadowy  bit  of  wood, 
uid  possibly  the  doctor  thought  that  he 
might  hare  been  nnobBcrred,  for  ho  hesi- 
ktod  for  a  seoond,  and  she  fancied  was 
tbont  to  evade  the  meeting  by  stepping 
qoicbly  among  the  trees.  Bnt  it  was  only 
a  momentary  thought,  for  he  wonld  not  of 
coarse  allow  the  yonng  lady  to  snppose 
that  he  shrank  from  a  recognition.  So, 
pretending  to  look  up  for  a  momentamong 
the  bongns  of  the  tree  under  which  he 
stood,  in  search  of  a  bird  or  a  squirrel,  or 
some  other  animated  illnsfcration  of  that 
natural  history  which  was  one  of  his  studies, 
he  reanmed  his  walk  toward  her,  affecting 
not  to  see  her  ontil  he  had  approached 
more  nearly ;  then  raising  his  hat,  with  a 
surprised  smile  and  a  deferential  inclina- 
tion, he  quickened  his  pace,  'and,  as  he 
nached  her,  observed  on  the  weather  and 
the  beaaty  of  the  tints  beginning  to  dis- 
colour the  summer  foliage,  and  then  men- 
tioned that  he  fancied  he  saw  a  kite,  whose 
scientific  name  he  also  mentioned,  among 
tbe  boughs  of  a  very  dark  tree,  a  little  way 
off,  but  he  was  not  quiLo  sure.  She  was 
taking  a  rather  solitary  walk,  he  observed; 
bow  very  much  she  must  miss  her  com- 


panion in  BO  many  pleasant  rambles — Miss 
Medwyn.  What  a  diarming  old  lady  she  is, 
80  aCTeeable,  and  such  ezhiUraitang  spirits ! 

There  was  a  sort  of  effort  and  embarrass- 
ment in  all  this  that  was  indefinable  and 
unpleasant.  If  he  had  been  half  detected 
in  a  poaching  expedition  to  snare  the 
rabbits,  or  on  any  other  lawless  design,  he 
could  scarcely  have  looked  more  really  dis- 
concerted, and  more  anxious  to  appear  at 
his  ease. 

The  doctor  appeared  to  be  made  np  for  a 
jonmey ;  he  had  a  rug  and  a  muffler  for  the 
night  air,  still  five  or  six  honrs  away,  across 
his  arm,  and  carried  his  thin  umbrella,  in 
its  block  shining  case,  in  bis  hand,  as  well 
as  a  small  black  leather  bag.  A  fly  was  to 
meet  him  at  the  back  gate  of  Boydon,  and 
wherever  he  was  going  he  wished  to  have 
a  word  with  Lady  Vernon  before  setting 
out  on  his  travels. 

"  Lady  Vernon  was  a  little  uneasy,"  he 
said,  "  lest  that  attack  of  theyoong  woman 
at  the  gate-house  should  turn  out  to  be 
diphtheria,  and  I  promised  to  see  her  and 
report,  and  I'm  glad  to  say  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Bo,  as  I  shan't  be  home  till  to- 
morrow, I  thought  it  best  to  look  in  to-day 
to  set  liidy  Vernon's  mind  at  ease.  Good- 
bye, Miss  Vernon." 

The  doctor  took  his  leave,  as  I  have  said ; 
and  Uaudsaw  the  shower  of  dotted  sunlwht 
as  he  strode  on  the  path  toward  the  rLaM 
flying  throngh  the  intereticeB  of  the  leaves 
across  the  glazed  black  bag  he  carried,  or, 
more  softly,  mottling  his  mg  and  his  hat. 
She  conld  not  account  for  the  slight  awk- 
wardness that  seemed  to  affect  everything 
he  said  or  did  during  those  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  she  observed  that  the  pale  gen- 
tleman with  the  long  upper  lip  and  short 
chin,  smooth  and  bine,  smiled  more  than 
was  necessary,  and  that  the  obliquity  thnt 
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^oilvd  hm  really  fine^fiKes  was  a  good  deal 
more  marked  tban'iatial. 

The  doctor  was  ^o«m  (^nite  beyond  ^hcr 
'4ien,*aiid  pursaed.hiB  iniy  at  a  flDrigk  pace 
<to  ^Ehe  %o«ffiq,  loheas  ke  was  mstantlj  ad- 
mitiedftoHttie  Kbrarj. 

IHe  Omd  ishro^rai  down  his  rags  and  other 
propel^  in  the  hall,  and  had  mere^  his 
-iiat  in  his  hand  as  he  entered. 

ILadj  Vernon  gotrmp  and  todk  ihis  liaiid, 
fKaS.Fsmiled  faintly  and  wearfly,  and,  with  a 
^JHfieasigh,  said :  ^ 

''H'.did  not  think  the  time  rhad  arn^iped. 
I  inHRB  had,  as  hbhoI,  fioine  Qetters  to  write-; 
'brit  yon  are  pnnx3tnal.*' 

She  glanced  at  the  old  buhl  JPrench  clock 
oyer  the  chimney-piece. 

***  Sifc  down,  Doctor  Malkin ;  I  have  been 
thinking  over  what  T  said,  and  I  don't  re- 
cdlledtthat  I  haveanyfhingvery  particular 
to -add.  There  are  only  two  things  that 
oconrHx)  me  to  say :  the  first  is,  that  I  have 
quite  made  np  my  mind  irpon  the  main 
poiift ;  and  the  second  is,  1>hat  it  mnst  take 
place  Tmmediately." 

The  doctor  bowed,  and  his  eyes  re- 
mnincfd  fixed  on  the  table  for  a  minirte. 
The  lady  did  not  speak.  She  was  also 
looking  down,  but  with  a  little  frown,  and 
itfiected  to  be  diligently  arranging  her 
letters  one  over  the  other. 

doctor  Malkin  felt  the  obligation  npon 
himto  say  something. 

"Tt  is  as  well  often — generally — J  don^ 
see  any  difficulty ;  in  fedt,  I  know  there 
can't  be,  unless  it  should  exist  here"  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  speaking  by  fits  and 
starts. 

"There  is  none,"  said  Lady  Yemon, 
with  ft  little  irritation  in  her  look  and  tone. 
Pei*haps  she  did  not  understand  Doctor 
Miilfcin's  affectation  of  embarrassment.  "  I 
h»ve  Tnade  a  note  of  the  day  I  now  wish 
to  appoint,  and  of  my  reason  for  greater 
promptitude ;  I  thought  it  would  be  more 
sajtisfiictory  to  you  to  have  it  in  that  form." 

"Thanks;  it  is  so  considerate,**  said 
Doctor  Malkin,  taking  the  note  she  dropped 
before  him.  "  I"!!  just,  if  you  allow  mc, 
run 'my  eye  over  it." 

He  opened  it.  It  was  not  a  Tery  long 
mcfmorandum. 

"Perfectly  clear,"  he  said,  Vhen  he  liad 
read  it  through ;  "  and  I  must  say,  your 
reason  appears  to  me  a  very  powerful 
one — very." 

"Hr.  Pembroke  Damian  is  a  very  ad- 
miraible  man,"  sard  fhe  lady,  after  an  in- 
terviil  t>f  silence.  "  He  was  one  of  the 
most  Eloquent  preachers  I  ever  heard,  and 


»  aoaoQ  whose  life  wm^noie  eloqnmft'^till 
tfthsBi  his  'praaaliizig,  and  he  ib  so  abh,«D 
wise.  I  'look  >i]g>on  faim,  taken  forAll  in  all, 
*Bs  one  c^  (file  woitlhies  of  Eiiglamd!^ 

Lady  Yemon  had  xaued  Icier  dar^  cold 
<efMi,  and  iwas  looking,  ndt  indcBfl  st  the 
doctor^  -but  straight  before  her,  toitfho  ^ral|, 
aS'fihe'Spoke  this  high  moral  testimonj. 

"  He  certainly  is  a  most  remafi%able 
<iiURi,**  said  Doatar  Malkin. 

*'  He  is  -a  benefactor  to  the  human  no^** 
:saBd  ttiu  kdy .  *'  When  I  thin^  xif  idl  ibe 
suffem^g  >he  has  alleviated,  and  riflw  •despair 
to  whit^h  he  has  been  ike  dsrftmRneut  of 
admitting  comfoit  and  ^eaca,  T-am  justiGcd 
in  regarding  him,  as  1  do,  as  the  nxiiuster 
and  angel  of  heaven.  I  have  boundless 
confidence  in  that  good  and  able  man." 

Doctor  Malkin  aoqniesced. 

"And  I  thank  Heaven  there  is  such  a 
person  living,  and  in  his  peculiar  position,** 
continued  Lady  Yernon.  "  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  give  him  this  note." 

Doctor  Malkin  deferentially  took  the 
letter  she  handed  him. 

"  It  is  a  very  happy  reflection  that  my 
confidence,  inevitable  as  it  is,  should  be 
placed  in  so  sagacious  and  pious  a  max^** 
she  added. 

•"  He  has  certainly  been  a  useful  man,** 
said  the  doctor,  still  looking  down  on  the 
envdope,  witli  tlie  address,  the  "  Rev.  Pem- 
broke Daniian,  M.A.,**  Ac,  in  the  clear 
and  graceful  band  of  Lady  Yemon,  "  and 
a  most  conscientious  person— a  truly  re- 
ligious man.  You,  Lady  Yemon,  can  speak 
witti  much  more  authority  than  I  upon 
fhat  pointy  and,  certainly,  I  will  say,  hrs 
ideas  have  'been  in  advance  of  his  time ;  his 
has  been  a  most  influential  mfnd,  and  in 
some  points  has  led  the  opinion  of  his  age." 

'"  I  would  tm^t  n^^  life,  as  I  am  ready  to 
trust  that  w^hich,  you  will  say,  ought  to  be 
dearer  still  to  me,  in  his  hands,"  said  Lady 
Yemon. 

**  He  does  ndt  quite  take  the  leading 
part  he  did,  you  know,"  said  Doctor  Malkin. 
'*  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  has  not 
done  a  voir  groat  deal.*' 

"  That  18  a  rather  unpleasant  piece  of 
information,  you  must  sappose,  for  me," 
Lady  Yemon  said,  with  an  angry  flnsh. 
"If  I  did  not  suppose  it  a  little  exagge- 
rated, I  think  I  should  almost  hesitate." 

Dodtor  Malkin  knew  that  the  lady  wished 
him  to  understand  that  be  had  made  a  stupid 
speech.  He  had  put  his  foot  in  it  He 
said  hastily : 

"  You  know  he  is  most  ably  seconded. 
There  IS  not  a  more  inriliiant  man,  perhapSj 
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liTing,  as  I  faaye  explained  to  j^on,  and — 
and,  of  oonrse,  I  don't  mean  that  Mr. 
Damian  iias  aibdicated,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  Of  oonrse  he  tdbes  a  verj  essential 
part,  and  is,  in  so  &sr  as  jonr  interests  and 
feelings  are  personally  •oonoerned,  eveiy- 
iiiing  he  ever  was." 

*'  I  iia¥e  always  asanmed  that  to  he  so/' 
said  Lady  Yemon,  sevserely,  "  and  I  should 
be  obliged  to  yon,  Doctor  Malkin,  if  yon 
wonld  report  to  me  amy  snoh  dereliction  of 
dnty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Damian,  should 
yon  find  axLything  the  least  like  it,  which, 
I  mxut  tell  jaa  'firankJy^  I  oan't  suppose.  I 
can^/oredxt  it,  becanse  1  know  so  much  of 
him;  his  character  is  ao  perfectly  upright, 
and  lie  -B  dn  aU  iraBpeote  ao  consistent  a 
Ofanisiiazi.  I  relied  upon  this,  aad  upon 
has  principal  and  actual  reepoaisibili^. 

tiie  lady^s  leyea  still  fladbed,  and  she 
spoke  fiiiarply.  iDoolor  Matiran  was  there- 
iora  Btffl  uneemfiortable.  £Ee  Bsm^  too  late, 
that  she  possibly  construed  his  words  as 
csstiiig  n  imdesiraUe  reepoasibiHfy  upon 
her.    He  hacd^ened,  itherafore,  to  roply. 

^'  But  I  am  a&aid,  Lady  Yemon,  I  must 
have  failed  to  convey  myself.  My  meaning 
was,  I  asBUfre  you,  very  &r  &om  that.  On 
the  eontnuy,  I  believe  Mr.  Damian  was 
never  moxB  vigorous  in  mind,  or  active  in 
bis  habita.  You  may  make  your  mind  per- 
fectly eai^  upon  tiiat  paint.  He  deputes 
notfamg — nothing,  in  i&ct,  .involving  a  re- 
sponsibility. Vm.  afraid  I  must  have  ex- 
pressed myaelf  very  dumsily  indeed." 

Lady  ^mon  did  not  care  to  discuss  the 
point  fnrldier. 

"  I  need  not  ^dl  you  how  much  I  have 
suffered,"  she  said.  "  It  may  come,  very 
soon,  all  ri^it  again.  Let  us  hope  ti»d  best. 
I  hope,  at  least,  it  may  not  be  very  pro- 
tracted.   You  w^  return  to-vnorrow  ?" 

**  Yes,  certainly ;  and  if  you  please,  Lady 
Yemen,  I  can  oall  here  at  any  hour  that 
suxta  yeu  best,  after  I  oome  back,  and  iell 
you  -^ihait  I  have  done.  And  I  don^  antici- 
pate the  slightest  trouble." 

''  It  is  better  to  come  as'early  as  you  can, 
thank  you .  And  tiiere  wiM  be  some  trifling 
arrangements  still  to  complete,  whidi  we 
oon  then  talk  over.  You  set  out,  I  sup- 
pose, imxnediately  on  leaving  ihis  ?" 

" Immediatdy,"  said  ho.  "I  have  a 
good  way  to  go.  I  ithiiik  I  have  very  iuU 
instructions  now.  Do  you  reooilect  any- 
thing more  ?" 

''No.  Tlw  xest  had  lietter  wait  till  to- 
morpow,  mad  it  is  time,  Doetor  Malkin,  I 
quite  agree  with  you,  tiist  you  were  on 
your  -way.    So  I  will  say  gooa«bye. "  | 


Lady  Yemon  gave  her  hand  to  Doctor 
Malkin,  without  a  smile^  and  he  was  more 
than  usually  deferential  and  solemu  as  he 
took  it. 

At  the  room  door.  Doctor  Malkin  recol- 
lected his  accidental  meeting  with  Miss 
Yemon,  and  returned  for  a  moment  to 
mention  the  circumstance  to  Lady  Yernon, 
as  it  had  obliged  him  to  allege  a  pretext 
for  his  visit  to  Roy  don  Hall. 

'*  Well,"  said  the  lady«  growing  a  little 
red,  "  I  should  have  preferred  saying 
nothing.  But  it  can't  be  helped  now. 
Where  did  you  meet  her  P" 

He  tdd  her. 

•She  looked  down  in  momentary  mis- 
giving— thoughtful.  But  she  had  learned 
that  -Captain  Yivian,  who  .had  undoubtedly 
driven  through  the  town  of  Boydon  the 
evening  before,  had  left  again  for  the  sta- 
tion, and  had  gone  away  by  train,  and 
she  was  sure  to  hear  more  particularly  in 
the  momii^  about  his  movements  from 
Mr.  Dawe,  to  whom  she  had  written  a  very 
agitated  letter  of  inquiry  and  alarm. 

She  would  take  her,  if  possible^  to  the 
Tinterns  next  day,  and  somewhere  else  the 
day  following,  and  keep  her,  should  any 
uncfsrtainty  arise,  out  of  the  way  of  any 
further  meeting  with  that  perverse  gentle- 
man. 

So  Lady  Yemon,  recollecting  that  the 
silence  had  been  rather  long,  said  suddenly : 

'*  I  was  thinking,  I  may  tell  you,  as  I 
have  taken  you  so  unreservedly  into  coun- 
cil, whether,  under  all  curonmstances,  the 
grounds  here  are  quite  a  suitable  place  for 
Maud  to  take  these  solitary  walks  in.** 

"  Well,  as  you  say  Lady  Mardykes'  in- 
vitation was  for  Monday,  she  will  be  leav- 
ing this  so  soon,  it  is  scarcely " 

"  Well,  yes ;  we  can  talk  of  that  to-mor- 
row, when  we  meet,"  interrupted  Lady 
Yemon.  '*  For  the  present,  good-bye,  Doc- 
tor Malkin." 

60  again  giving  him  her  hand,  she  and 
the  doctor,  who  was  not  himself  looking 
very  weU  or  very  merry,  made  a  second 
leave-taking,  and  he  tooK  his  departure. 

His  allusion  to  Maud's  departure  on  the 
Monday  following  was  in  the  tone  of  her 
own  very  decided  feeling. 

Lady  Yemon  was  glad  that  Lady  Mar- 
dykes  had  fixed  so  early  a  day  for  her 
daughter's  visit  to  Garsbrook. 

CHAPTER  IiU.     MEBCT  CSESWSLL. 

NiXT  day  an  humble  but  unlooked-for 
visitor  appeared  at  Boydon  Hall. 

Miss  YemoD,  on  returning  in  the  after- 
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noon  from  ber  short  walk  to  inquire  at  the 
gate-house  for  the  Bick  girl,  encountered 
the  slim,  dark  figure  of  Latimer,  her 
mother's  maid,  in  the  hall. 

Latimer  had  evidently  been  looking  for 
her,  for  the  demure  angular  figure  which 
had  been  crossing  the  hall  toward  the 
drawing-room  as  she  entered,  turned  sharp 
to  the  left,  and  approached  her  with  a 
quick  step,  and  making  a  little  inclination 
before  Maud,  Lady  Vernon's  maid  said,  in 
her  low,  dry  tones  : 

"  Please,  miss,  my  lady  desires  me  to 
say  that  Mercy  Creswoll,  which  yon  recol- 
lect her,  perhaps,  in  the  nursery  long  ago, 
being  niece  of  old  Mrs.  Creswell,  that  died 
here  when  you  was  but  a  child,  miss,  has 
come  here  to  see  her  ladyship  and  you, 
also,  if  you  please.*' 

"  I  do  remember  her  very  well.  I  must 
have  been  a  very  little  thing,  Latimer, 
when  she  went  away." 

"About  six  years  old  you  was,  miss, 
when  she  left.  Where  will  you  please  to 
see  her  ?"  replied  Latimer. 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?" 

"  In  my  lady's  morning  room,  please, 
miss.  But  you  can  see  her,  my  lady  says, 
anywhere  you  please,"  answered  Latimer. 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  see  her  quietly, 
if  you  would  tell  her  to  come  to  my  dress- 
ing-room, and  tell  some  one  to  send  Jones 
there,  please,  and  I  will  go  myself  in  two  or 
three  minutes  to  see  her." 

Latimer  disappeared;  and  Maud  in  a 
minute  more  was  running  up  the  stairs  to 
her  room. 

We  all  lean  a  Ktfcle  fondly  to  the  recollec- 
tions of  childhood,  especially  those  images 
of  very  early  memory,  from  which  chance 
has  long  widely  separated  us. 

But  Maud  could  not  get  up  any  great 
interest  in  this  particular  woman,  Mercy 
Creswell.  She  was,  as  Maud  remembered 
her,  a  red-haired,  stunted,  freckled  girl  of 
perhaps  some  sixteen  years;  plump,  and 
broad,  and  strong,  with  a  cunning  and 
false  gaiety  in  her  fat  face,  and  who 
laughed  a  great  deal,  not  pleasantly,  but 
rather  maliciously,  and  at  untoward  times. 

Maud  had  a  remembrance  of  an  occa- 
sional slap  or  pinch,  now  and  then,  slyly 
bestowed  by  this  short,  freckled,  laughing 
young  lady,  who  rather  liked  getting  her 
into  a  scrape  now  and  then,  and  who  used 
in  playful  moods,  when  they  were  running 
about  the  rooms  together,  and  no  one  by, 
to  run  her  into  a  oomer,  hold  her  to  the 
wall,  and  make  ugly  faces,  with  her  nose 
almost  touching    Maud's,    till   the    child 


would  scream  with  fright  and  anger ;  and 
then  she  would  fall  into  shrieks  of  laughter, 
and  hug  and  kiss  her  a  httle  more  roughly 
than  was  necessary,  and  after  this  some- 
what sore  and  uncomfortable  reconciliation, 
she  would  charge  her — for  the  love  she  bore 
her  own,  own  poor  little  Mercy  Creswell, 
who  would  be  sent  away  if  she  did,  never 
more  to  dress  her  doll,  or  trundle  her  cart, 
or  roll  her  ball  for  her — not  to  tell  nurse,  or 
nursery-maid,  or  Miss  Latimer,  that  they 
had  had  "  a  falling  out." 

Her  recollections  of  this  early  attendant 
and,  under  the  rose,  playmate,  therefore, 
were  not  quite  as  sunny  as  they  might  be. 
Still  they  were  connected  with  happier 
days,  or  what  now  seemed  happier,  than 
those  which  had  come  later ;  and  perhaps  if 
Mercy  Creswell  was  sometimes  a  disagree- 
able companion,  it  was  to  be  attribnted, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  boisterous,  and 
sometimes  mischievous,  spirits  of  very  eaj*ly 
girlhood. 

When  she  reached  her  dressing-rooni, 
Maud  y^mon  beheld,  for  the  first  time, 
for  fourteen  years,  this  same  Mercy  Cres- 
well. 

The  interval  had  not  improved  her  per- 
sonal appearance.  .  Short  and  square,  with 
a  very  fat,  and  rather  flat  face,  mottled 
with  very  large  freckles,  and  her  red  hair 
showing  under  her  bonnet,  she  might  have 
passed  for  a  woman  of  the  age,  at  least,  of 
Don  Quixote's  housekeeper.  No  one  could 
have  supposed  that  her  age  did  not  exceed 
thirty  years.  She  smiled  so  ecstatically 
that  she  nearly  shut  up  her  cunning  little 
eyes  in  rolls  of  fat  wrinkles,  while  she 
blinked  them  very  fast,  as  if  tears  were 
forcing  their  way  from  them ;  of  which, 
I  don't  think,  there  was  any  other  sign. 
She  was  not  prepossessing;  but  Maud 
could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  repulse 
her  when  whisking  aside  her  green  veil, 
she  rose  on  tip-toe,  put  her  dbort  arms 
round  Maud's  neck,  and  kissing  her  ener- 
getically, said : 

"Ye'll  excuse  the  liberty.  Miss  Maud 
dear,  but  it  is  such  a  time  since  your  own 
poor  httle  Mercy  has  saw'd  you.  La! 
what  a  beautiful  young  lady  you  have 
growed  up  since  then ;  weU,  to  be  snre,  and 
me  as  small  as  ever.  Well,  la !  it  is  a 
queer  world,  miss.  I  'a  bin  in  many  a 
place  since  Boydon  nursery.  La,  miss! 
do  you  mind  the  big  ball  o*  red  leather,  and 
the  black  man  with  the  cymbals,  and  all 
the  toys  and  trumpets,  dollies  and  donkeys. 
Well,  dearie  me!  so  there  was,  wasn't 
there  P     La  I    and  we  was  great  friends, 
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70Q  and  me,  ye'll  ezcnse  me  sajing  so; 
and  many  a  day's  play  together  we  two 
lias  had ;  and  I  Uionght  I'd  'a  heard  o'  you 
married  long  ago,  miss,  bnt  there's  time 
enough  yet.  'Twill  be  a  lord,  nothing 
less,  whenever  he  comes;  bless  him." 

"And  yon,  Mercy,  yon  have  not  married 
ret  ?"  said  Mand. 

"  Me  ?  La  bless  ye !  not  I,  by  no  means, 
miss.  Oh,  la!  what  wonld  I  be  doin' 
with  a  hnsband  ?     Oh,  la !  no." 

"  Well,  as  yon  say,  there  is  time  enongh, 
Mercy;  and  what  have  yon  been  doing 
ever  since  ?" 

"  La,  miss !  I  could  not  answer  that  in  a 
week.  I  was  at  service,  after  leaving  here, 
first  with  Lady  Mardykes." 

"  At  Lady  Mardykes'  ?  I  know  her.  I'm 
sure  you  had  a  pleasant  time  in  her  house  ?" 
said  Maud,  eagerly. 

*'  That  it  was ;  no  pleasanter,  miss ;  no 
end  of  great  folks  there,  and  music,  and 
fine  clothes,  and  all  sorts,  and  play-acting, 
and  dancing  by  night;  and  croquet  and 
lawn  billiards,  and  the  like  o'  that,  all  day ; 
or  driving  off,  with  cold  luncheons,  to  this 
place  or  that,  nothing  but  grand  people, 
and  all  sorts  of  fun;  high  jinks,  the  gentle- 
men used  to  call  it." 

"I'm  goine  there,  to  Oarsbrook,  on 
Monday  next,  said  Maud,  who  was  fall  of 
this  visit. 

"Well  to  be  you,  miss,"  said  Mercy 
Creswell,  looking  down  and  coughing  a 
little ;  '^  and  I  would  not  wonder,  miss,  if  I 
was  to  be  there  myself"  she  added,  look- 
ing up  again,  and  screwing  her  mouth 
together,  and  drawing  in  her  breath 
through  the  circular  orifice,  while  she 
raised  her  eyebrows  with  a  lackadaisical 
ogle  at  the  window. 

"  Oh  ?  Really !  WeU,  mind  ;^ou  must 
make  me  out  if  you  should,"  said  Maud, 
gaily. 

"  I'll  be  sure  to,"  she  answered,  with  one 
of  her  sly  giggles. 

"  It  is  a  great  black-and-white  house,  very 
large,  ain't  it  P"  said  Maud,  smiling. 

"La!  How  did  ye  find  that  out?" 
Mercy  Creswell  continued,  with  the  same 
irrepressible  giggle. 

"Ton  see  I  know  more  about  it  than 
you  fiancied,"  continued  Maud.  "  It  is 
three  stories  high,  and  close  under  the 
windows  there  is  an  old-&shioned  flower- 
garden,  with  the  croquet  ground  in  the 
middle,  and  the  lawn  billiards  and  all  that, 
and  an  old  mulberry-tree  growing  in  the 
middle  of  it ;  and  it  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  tall  hedge  clipped  like  a  wall, 


with  here  and  there  an  arch  cut  through 
it,  something  like  the  yew  cloisters  behind 
the  shield-room  here,  only  very  much 
larger." 

"  Why,  you  must  'a  bin  there,  miss,"  her 
visitor  cried,  half  stifled  with  laughter. 

"  No,  never ;  and  there  are  over  so  many 
bedrooms,  and  more  guests  generally  than 
you  could  number — all  kinds  of  great,  and 
wise,  and  clever,  and  famous  people." 

As  Maud  proceeded,  her  short,  fat 
visitor  in  her  shawl  and  big  bonnet  was 
actually  obliged  to  get  up  and  stump  about 
the  room,  so  extravagant  her  laughter  by 
degrees  became. 

"  You  see  I  know  something  about  it," 
continued  Maud,  laughing  also.  "  As  you 
used  to  say  to  me,  long  ago,  a  little  bird 
told  me.  But  I  shall  soon  be  there,  I  hope, 
to  see  for  myself;  and  I  believe  every  one 
is  made  to  feel  quite  at  home  there  im- 
mediately; and  it  is  such  a  hospitable 
house,  every  one  says.  Your  only  difficulty 
is,  how  to  get  away ;  and,  by-the-bye,  do 
you  know  Doctor  .^tomarchi  ?" 

'*I  'a  heard  of  him  once  or  twice," 
screamed  Movcy  Creswell,  almost  suffo- 
cated with  laughter. 

"  Now  listen  to  me.  We  have  laughed 
enough,"  said  Maud.  "You  mustn't 
laugh.  I  can't  get  you  to  tell  me  any- 
thing ;  you  do  nothing  but  laugh ;  and  I 
really  wished  so  much  to  hear  about  him. 
I  and  Miss  Medwyn  saw  him  at  the  Wy- 
mering  ball,  and  we  were  both  so  curious. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  him  ?" 

"  Not  I,  miss." 

"Well,  if  you  like,  Jones  shall  make 
yon  a  wager  that  he  will  be  there  at  the 
same  time,"  continued  the  young  lady,  a 
little  puzzled  by  her  fat  friend's  irrepres- 
sible and  continued  screams  of  laughter, 
and  beginning  to  feel  the  infection  a  little 
more  herself;  "and  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor; he  will  be  there  also." 

"Oh!  Oh,  la!  Oh,  miss,  stop!  Oh, 
oh,  oh,  you're  a  killing  of  me.  I*m — I'm 
— I'm  not  able  to — to — oh,  la !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
catch  my  breath."  And  fat  Mercy  Cres- 
well, clinging  to  the  comer  of  a  wardrobe, 
actually  shook  with  laughter  till  tears 
rolled  plentifully  down  her  big  cheeks ; 
and  Maud,  and  her  maid  Jones,  who  was 
nevertheless  disgusted  by  the  vulgar  fami- 
liarity and  noise  of  the  dumsy  Miss  Cres- 
well, were  drawn  in  in  spite  of  themselves, 
and  joined  at  last  vehemently  and  hila- 
riously in  the  chorus. 

"  Well,  don't  mind  me,"  at  last  sobbed 
Miss  Creswell,  recovering  slowly,  "  I  always 
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was  one,  oh,  ho,  ho !  that  laughs  at  nothing. 
I  do;  I'm  as  tired  now,  m  j  dear — oh,  ho,  ho ! 
— as  if  I  ran  up  to  the  top  o'  the  fells  of  Gol- 
den Friars,  and  la !  but  that's  high  enough ; 
bat  how  did  you  hear  all  abonii  it,  so  exact, 
Miss  Maod  dear ;  where  in  the  world " 

"  1  may  ma  well  tell  yon,  then,."  she  an- 
swered, aJso  Fecorering.  "  I  heard  cicery- 
thing  about  it  from  Miss  Medwyn;  you. 
must  remeD»beF  her  very  welL  She  haa 
been  there  yery  often,  and  she,  I  know,  will 
be  staying  there  at  the  same  time  that  I 
am." 

But  at  this  moment  Miss  Mer(^  ex- 
perienced another  relapse,  nearly  as  long 
and  Tiolent,  every  now  amd  ^en^  hal£ 
articulately,  Morting  oni^  in  sofas  atadgBAps 
amidst  the  screaming  roulades  of  hav 
laughter:  ''Oh la!  ha, ha!  MisaMed->Med 
— oh,  ho  !  hor!' — ^Medwym — ^la !  ha,,  ha^  ha ! 
She's  BO  staidy  die  is— -she's  so  nxce^  La ! 
ha,  ha,  ha!"  and  so  on. 

When  ofi  length  a  luE  came.  Miss  Ver- 
non, who  was  protected  by  its  impertiBenGe 
from  any  tendency  to  join  in*  iGlis  last  eoc- 
plosion  of  her  old  under  -  nursery-maid's 
merriment^  said  granrely : 

"Mamma  has  not  been  very  wcH;  she 
has  been  complaining  of  headat^ ;  and  I 
think  we  are  making  a  good  deal  of  ^oise. 
I  don't  know  how  fiu*  off  it  may  be  heard." 

*'  Well,  dear  Miss  Maod,  I  hope  you  ain't 
offended,  miss;  but,  dearie  me,  I  could 
not  but  laugh  a  bit,  thinking  of  old  Miss 
Medwyn  among  all  them  queer  dancers, 
and  fiddlers,  and  princes,  and  play-actors^ 
and  flute-players;  I  hope  you'll  hexcuse 
the  noise  I  'a  made,,  seein'  I  really  could  not 
help  it,  miss,  by  no  chance;  I  know  Lady 
Mardykes  well ;  why  shouldn't  I,  haTing 
lived  in  her  service  lor  a  many  years  ?  and 
a  very  great  lady  she  is,  and  well  liked,  as  1 
well  know ;  and  her  papa,  Lord  Warhamp- 
ton,  a'most  the  greatest  man  in  England ;  no 
wonder  she  should  have  all  the  highest  in 
the  land  in  her  horcse,  whenever  she  so 
pleases.  But,  la !  ha,  ha,  ha !  It's  a  queer 
world.  Who'd  'a  thought  There  is  sich 
queer  thiogs  happens." 

This  time,  her  laughter  was  but  an 
amused  giggle,  and  she  did  not  lose  her 
command  over  it* 

*'  Have  you  had  luncheon  P"  inquired 
Maud. 

"  I  thank  you,  miss,  hearty,,  in  the  'ousek- 
keeper's  room,  before  I  canre  up  to  see  her 
ladyship,'*  answered  short  Miss  Mercy,  with 
a  comfortable  sigh,  blowing  her  nose  a  little^ 
and  adjusting  her  big  bonnet  and  old  green 
veil,  and  smoothing  her  red  tresses,  while. 


still  oat  of  breathy  dbe  tried  to  pecover  the 
feitigues  of  her  long  fit  of  laughter.  "  Well, 
Miss  Maud  deac,  and  how  are  ye?"'  in- 
quired Mercy,  suddenly  returning  from:  gay 
to  grave. 

''  Oh,  very  well,  thanks ;.  and  so  are  you; 
and  yon  haven't  married,.yoii  tell  me»  so  you 
have  nothing  on  earth  to  trooble  you-.  I 
wish  we  were  aJl  like  the- trees,  Mercy ;  they 
live  very  long  and  very  ha^jpily,  I  dare 
say,  longer,  eertainly,  and  more-  qnietly 
than  we  da  a  great  deal^  and  I  don't  hear 
of  any  raanryiDg  or  giving  in  marnage 
among  them." 

'*2&t  they,  not  a  bit;  th^'re  never 
manriedy  and  why  should  we,,  miss  ?  That's 
a  very  wise  saying,"  aeqniesoed  'Mescj 
Cresw^l,  ¥ery  gravely  leokuig  at  hen 

''K  yea  really  think  sa/'  said  Mand,. 
"  you  are  a  wise  woman ;.  I  katve  been*  try- 
ing to  oonvmoa  my  maid  Jones^  bat  I'm 
afraid  she  is  still  rather  in  &voar  of  the 
vnlgar  way  of  thinking." 

"  Welly,  wdaSf  youUl  not  find  tobi  so.  I 
make  my  own  elothes,.  misfl^  amd  I  think 
nty  own  tbong^t%."  said  Mescyy  Ynth  a  wise 
nod. 

"^You  are  a.woni8D)aftev  as^  own  heart 
then,"  said  Maud,  gaily. 

''And  how  are  yon^  miss?"  x^eats 
Men^  GseewelL 

'*  I  told  you  I  am  very  well,  thanks^/' 
says  Maud. 

*^  None  o'  them  headaches  yon  nsed  to 
have  when  yoa  was  aJittHe  thing?" 

"  Oh^  no !  I  sometimes  have  a  littie 
nerroos  pain  &om  cold  over  my  eye;  neu- 
ralgia ihey  call  it ;  but*  that  is  nothij^  it 
never  continues  very  long," 

'*It  never  gets  into  your  eye?"  asked 
Mercy,  staring  steadily  and  gravely  ab<  the 
suspected  organ,  and  screwing  her  kps  to- 
gether uneasily  all  the  time.  '*  Them  pains^ 
they  say,  sometimes  begins  in  the  eye^ 
miss.'* 

Maud  laughed. 

''  But  Heaven  only  knows,  as  yoa  say, 
I  dare  say  yon  are  righ^t,  whatever 


miss. 


you  think ;  fer  every  one  knows  best  about 
their  own  pains.  Sich  is  the  will  of  Heiviren 
— so  we  leave  them  things  to  wiser  heads^ 
miss,  and  I'm  sure  where  you're  going 
you'll  be  comi£E)rtable  and  amused." 

"  If  I'm  not),  Mer^  I  ^lall  be  the  first- 
visitor  at  t»hat  pleasant  house  who  ever  had 
such  a  complaint  to  make." 

Mercy  was  suddenly  very  near  exploding 
in  a  new  fit  of  laugliing,  but  dike  mastered  it. 

''  Well,  miss,  I'll  be  these,  I  think—not 
unlikely,"  said  Mercy. 
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^'Asa  sorvaati?^  awked  MisBMand; 

"  Well,  as  an  attendant,  I'  would  saj, 
answered  she. 

"Oh!" 

**  And  if  I  am,  I'll  be  sure,  I  hope,  to 
see  yon,  missj  if  yon  gives  permission  ;  and 
I'm  snro  I  desires  nothing  but  your  'tsalt^ 
and 'appinefls,  miss;  Whyshomldl?'  And 
I  must. be  gaing*  now.  Miss  Mand:  Goodi- 
bye  to  yon,  miss.^  And  agnin)  bni/  more 
solemnly^  the  i^ort  woman-  extendlsd'  her 
thick  arms^  and  rising*  ta  her-  tlSFes,  kissed 
Miss  Vienion,  andtwiw^amoFeoeremonionB 
politeness)  took  her  leave  of  '^Mise  Jones;" 
the  lady's-maid,  who'  regarded  Her  with  a 
refined  and  pelite  ctisgn^. 

Ser  ilie  squat  figure  of  Hiss  Meroy  €besa> 
wdl  disappeaxed^  and  Maud;  fi)r  a^  Ifime, 
lost. sights  of  titat  uncouth  reminder  of  old 
timeB  and  tbe  Roydon  nursery. 
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Noxaiwohis  easier,  if'we  arenot  veiy  par^^ 
ticuiar  abomt  theaxtanracy  of  our  judj^ent, 
than  to  judge ;  and  this  holds  good'  with 
reject  to  nations  no'  less  l^an  tb  indi- 
viduals. There  is  a  tempting  facility  in 
providing  oneseF:^  bo  to  speak,  wdth  a 
set  of  little  mental  pigeon-holes^  in.  whieh 
we  can  stow  away,,  neatly  tioketed,  our 
opinions  concerning  the  several  branches 
of  the  great  hnm^i'  fkmily.  Wo  can>  pull 
out  at  pleasure  the*  puppet  that  represents, 
say  ft  Russian,  and  make  him  dance  in* most 
approved  Muscovite  ftishion.  There  can 
be  no  mistake,  for  isi  he- not  a/  Russian,  and 
have  we  not  had  him  in  our  cataloi^ne,  duly 
classed  and  numbered,  for  many  a  day  ? 
So  wi^  our  nearer  neighbours;  the^BVenchi 
We  know  all.  about  the  Frenchi  A  French- 
man, as  everybody  is  aware,,  is'  a.  being 
light  of  heact  and  supple  of  spine;  a  sort  of 
haman  butterfly,,  gay,  polite^  and  I  am 
af^tiid  frivolous^  all  bows  and<  grins,  and 
good- humour.  An.  Englishman^,  ali !  he 
comes*  out  of  quite  mother  sized  pigeon^ 
hole,  and  capers  to  »  difiRerent.  and  less 
Hvely  tune.  He  is  a  grotesque  and  eooen- 
trie-  personage,  who  invariably  realises 
enormous  fortunes  by  exporting  little  pen. 
knives,  who  drinks  raw  rum^  snfiersfrom 
spleen,  and  has  red  whiskers  of  fiibulous 
proportions.  His  wife  and  daughtbra*.  stilly 
in  defiance  of  the  tyranny  of  &ahion|  wear 
green  yeilff  and  preposterous  bonnets  of 
Dunstable  straw,,  and  haiv^e  firontoteeth  of 
s^rming  length  and  prominence. 

The  truths  often  unwelcome^  is^  tfaaii  a 


clear  and  aharp  distinction  -  between-  the 
qualities  of  different  nations  is  f\*om-  its 
nature  hopeless:  We  cannot  draw  a  hard 
and  fast  line  tha^  shall  rigidly  sepasrate, 
like  a  well*-defined'  fVoniier,  the  characteris- 
tics of  one  group  of  nations  from  those'  of 
another.  Biack  men  and  white,  red  mai 
and  brown,  have -so -much  in  common  that 
t^e  points  of  resemblance  very  much  oxx^ 
number  those  of  cont^tis^.  Not  only  were 
Ofaere  hen>eB  before>  Agamemnon,  but  in 
far-away  parts  of  the  earth,  and  among 
raoee  repntisd  barbarous,  no  doubt  there 
existed  in  Horner'^'  days*  of  eld  as  much 
valour,  wisdom,  and  merciful  self-restraint; 
as  did  honour  to*  the  bravest  and  the  wisest 
in  that  memorable'  leaguer  befiire  Tihoy. 
&till  we  ars  net^ail  alike,  not  stamped 
with  the  wearisome  unifbrmity  of  so  many 
newly^minted  si^llingst  Men  and  women 
are-  really  as  variou9^  afr  the  coins  in  some 
numismalist'e  ceill9otkQn^  where  in  the  samie 
drawers  lie  the  antique  doubloon,  l^e 
**  broad  piece,"  soi  many  pieces  of  which 
buccaneering  ThnkQ*  brought  home*  to 
Plymouth,  and  the >  glossy  napoleon^  where 
the  Spanish  gold  ounce,  or  the  massive 
mohur  of  Mogul' coinage,  jostles  thcobltnig 
gold  itzebnes  of  Japan,  or  the  queer  white 
platinum  eagles,  worth  ever  so  many  roubles 
apiece,  whioh  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas.  There  are<  subtle  distinctions, 
worth  remembering,  between  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  di£ferent  provinces.  There  are 
more  salient  features  in  the  national  cha- 
racter of  those  whom  alien  speech'  and 
creed, .  whom  seas'  and'  mountains,  keep 
asunder. 

There  is  one  gpneat  difficulty  which  per- 
petually starts-  up  in  our  path  when-  we 
would  take  stock,  aa  it  were,  honestly  and 
fairly,  of  what  belongs  to  our  neighbours: 
The  new-comer,  whose'  sense  of  the  differ- 
enee  between  what  he  has  left  and  what  he 
has  found  is  relatively  very  much  keener 
than  that  of  the^old  resident,  is  of  necessity 
obliged  to  rely  on;  meagre  evidence.  The 
oldjokeofthe  Engli^  traveller  at  LillCy 
who,  seeing  a  red^hained  girl  from  the 
H6tel  de  la  Poste:  come  forth  with  lantern 
and  a  feed  of  oats  for  his  horses,  forthwith 
pencilled  down  in  his  note-book  that  all  the 
women  of  Lille  had  red  hair,  conveyed,  at 
any  rate,  a  half-truth.  Jones  has  a  capital 
dinner  at  a  mountain  inn  somewhere  in 
Tyrol ;  his  bill  is  low ;  the  FraiUein  kisses 
his  hand  in  acknowledgment  of  the  splen- 
did largesse  of  a  swanziger ;  the  comely, 
kind-eyed  laotdiady  helps-  him  to  buckle  on 
his  knapsack.;,  the:  hocty^  bluff  landlord 
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walks  half  an  honr  beside  him,  over  the 
uplands,  to  guide  him  into  the  right  road ; 
and  ever  afler  Jones  will  swear  to  all 
Little  Pedlington  that  all  Germans,  and 
more  especially  Tyrolers,  are  angels.  But 
what  says  Robinson  when  he  gets  back  to 
Stoke  Pogis  ?  His  experiences  have  not, 
perhaps,  been  so  agreeable  as  those  of  his 
brother,  who  went  farther  afield.  It  is  true, 
no  donbt,  that  Robinson  was  scandalously 
cheated — of  one  franc  nine  sous — at  that 
villanons  French  refreshment  room  at  the 
Sansnom  Junction.  The  waiter  was  a 
rogue,  the  dame  du  comptoir  not  guiltless, 
and  the  sworn  interpreter  conveniently 
deaf  to  the  complaint  of  the  Briton.  But 
still,  my  dear  Robinson,  fourteenpence-half* 
penny  was  no  such  mighty  loss,  and  yon 
need  scarcely  include  the  whole  Gallic  race 
in  one  sweeping  condemnation  as  con- 
founded cheats  because  of  that  peccadillo 
on  the  part  of  a  licensed  libertine  in  a  white 
apron. 

But  the  first  delightful  impressions  after 
a  neophyte's  plunge  into  foreign  parts,  the 
early  bloom  on  the  peach,  the  dew  on  the 
rosebud,  can  never  be  replaced.  It  is  that 
which  makes  Calais  so  deliciously  French ; 
Calais  advisedly,  for  the  ill-fated  voyager, 
who  first  sets  foot  on  continental  earth  at 
Boulogne,  will  never  have  photographed 
on  his  memory  the  same  picture  of  French 
provincial  life.  Thackeray  was  right  when 
he  said  that  a  man  who  wished  to  under- 
stand France  should  come  to  Calais  in  a 
yacht,  stay  for  a  day,  and  then  go  away 
for  ever.  The  ephemeral  sightseer  should 
be  an  educated  man,  of  course,  well  up 
in  his  Sterne,  able  to  pass  a  competitive 
examination  as  to  the  meek  Franciscan 
monk,  and  Lafleur,  and  the  ever-ready 
snuff-box  of  the  Sentimental  One.  He 
should  know  all  about  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Philippa,  and  the  picturesque  hos- 
tages in  clean  white  shirts,  with  haltera 
round  their  aldermanic  necks,  who  figure 
the  most  conspicuously  in  the  local  annals. 
He  ought,  also,  to  be  tolerably  well 
grounded  in  the  statistics  of  French  rural 
life,  to  be  aware  that  the  gentleman  in  a 
green  coat,  with  a  white  unabrella  and  a 
straw  hat,  and  the  tiniest  snipping  of  red 
ribbon  at  his  button-hole,  is  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, mayor  of  his  village,  and  member 
of  the  general  council,  while  Jean  and 
Pierre,  whistling  as  they  load  the  cart,  are 
not  hired  labourers — ^for  look  at  the  black 
velvet  hunting-caps  they  wear,  and  the 
gold  watch  which  one  of  them  produces 
from  beneath  his  blouse — but  the  sons  of  a 


farmer  as  rich  as  many  who,  in  England, 
ride  to  hounds,  and  enter  a  horse  for 
the  Welter  Stakes.  Those  are  genuine 
labourers  yonder  in  the  sabots,  and  with 
blouses  not  so  clean,  and  the  fishermen, 
with  gold  rings  in  their  ears,  and  long 
boots,  sodden  with  sea-water,  and  the  stout 
young  woman,  in  the  round-eared  cap  and 
the  purple  woollen  stockings,  and  the 
postilion,  limping  in  stiff  boots,  with  rusty 
spurs  and  jacket,  heavy  with  worsted  fringe 
and  crimson  tassels—all  these  are  poor 
enough,  and,  should  they  be  ill  to-morrow, 
have  little  but  the  hospital  to  break  their 
&J1  into  the  abyss  of  want. 

Yet  this  is  not  what  Englishmen  call 
France,  not  what  the  gentlemen  from  the 
United  States — ^and  still  more  the  ladies — 
call  France ;  not  what  contents  the  dandy, 
wrapped  in  sables,  and  swooping  swiftly 
down  by  express  firom  St.  Petersburg,  or 
the  ardent-eyed  Brazilian  who  jumps  from 
the  steamer's  gangway  on  the  pier  at 
Havre,  as  eag^r  to  squander  the  heavy 
lump  of  dollars  he  has  brought  with  him, 
as  ever  was  one  of  the  pirate  sailors,  whom 
Bishop  Dampier  tells  us  about,  to  fling 
away  the  ill-gotten  cash  made  by  shearing 
the  Dons  of  their  golden  fleece.  Paris  has 
been  pronounced,  on  high  authority,  to  be 
France.  But  Paris  cannot  be  taken  in  and 
possessed  at  a  glance  as  smaller  places  can, 
and  it  is,  or,  eSaa !  was,  besides  by  far  too 
cosmopolitan  to  offer  those  strongly  marked 
national  features,  which  the  eye  of  a  new 
acquaintance  catches  so  readily.  Too  much 
friction  is  certain  to  smooth  away  those 
salient  corners  and  sharp  angles  of  the  popu- 
lar character.  It  is  in  remote  regions  and 
nooks  difELcult  of  access  that  the  finest 
specimens  are  to  be  found.  In  hilly  dis- 
tricts, for  instance,  not  as  yet  overrun  by 
the  invading  army  of  tourists,  the  natives 
will  commonly  be  found  to  be  intensely 
national.  How  very  High-Dutch,  by  way 
of  an  example,  is  the  sunburnt  peasant  of 
the  Bavarian  highlands,  while  in  the  more 
unfrequented  cantons  of  Switzerland  there 
are  actually  Swiss  who  might  be  esteemed 
worthy  countrymen  of  the  mythic  Tell  and 
the  real  Melcthal,  bluff  dalesmen  utterly 
unlike  the  population  of  waiters  and 
voituriers  whom  hasty  travellers  are  prone 
to  consider  as  representative  Helvetians. 
Locomotion,  in  fact,  the  hurried,  general, 
and  indiscriminate  rushing  in  shoals,  wher- 
ever the  steam-horse  can  whirl  along,  is 
an  unsparing  leveller  of  the  old  land- 
marks. Manners  and  customs,  wants  and 
prices,  very  soon  become  as^milated  to 
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some  nnifonn  standard.  There  -was  no 
doubt  a  time,  not  so  very  far  distant,  when 
the  differences  between  nations  were  more 
perceptible  than  they  now  are.  Thns  the 
Frenchman  of  Shakespeare  is  very  much 
the  same  as  the  Frenchman  of  Hogarth,  as 
the  lean,  keen-featured,  mercurial  Gaul, 
easily  irritated,  as  easily  appeased,  of 
whom  we  used  to  see  so  much  in  old  cari- 
catures. There  was  something  lovable  in 
that  obsolete  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  something  of  chivalry  withal,  a 
fidnt  suggestion  of  Don  Quixote  naturalised 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  with  a  most 
un-Castilian  taste  for  dancing  and  fiddHng. 
Now  and  then,  but  very  seldom,  we  may 
still  chance  upon  a  survivor  of  this  extinct 
generation,  some  spare  little  man,  with  a 
grey  head  and  a  long  chin,  who  smirks  and 
bows  as  if  he  were  some  Gallic  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  newlv  awakened  from  a  slumber 
that  began  when  Louis  the  Fifteenth  was 
king.  So,  also,  with  the  accepted  type  of 
our  own  insular  character.  John  Bull, 
with  his  top  boots  and  flapped  pockets,  his 
sturdy  self-conceit  and  his  indomitable  ob- 
stinacy, was  probably  no  such  very  extra- 
vagant conception  when  Gilray's  pencil  was 
in  savage  activity.  Minor  copies  of  the 
great  original  might  be  seen  in  the  boxes  of 
every  tavern,  or  making  their  way  with 
square-toed  tread  along  the  greasy  pave- 
ment of  London  streets.  It  was  a  time 
when  we  were  blatantly  and  boastfully 
patriotic;  the  period  of  broad-bcimmea, 
low-orowned  hats,  of  beef,  punch,  and  a 
sort  of  practical  pharisaism  which  made 
us  incessantly  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  were  not  as  the  benighted  foreigners 
were. 

Thrift  is  so  much  of  an  heir-loom  with 
some  nations,  and  a  prudent  propensiiy 
to  save  is  so  intimately  interwoven  in  their 
natures,  that  on  this  point,  at  any  rate, 
there  appears  to  be  a  radical  difference 
between  them  and  their  neighbours.  Per- 
haps of  all  races  the  most  thrifty,  em- 
plo^g  the  word  in  its  true  sense,  are  the 
Chmese  and  the  Hindoos.  Thrift  is  a  word 
of  very  wide  interpretation.  It  does  not 
mean,  as  the  root  principle  and  guiding 
star  of  those  whose  beacon  it  is,  mere 
stoical  abnegation  of  the  good  things  of 
Hfe.  The  essence  of  true  thrift  is  to  make 
the  most  out  of  stCch  material  as  comes  to 
hand;  to  waste  nothing,  to  toss  away 
nothing,  not  to  neglect  what  might  be 
valuable  adjuncts  to  the  essentials  of  onr 
sustenance,  to  be  careftil,  thoughtful  ma- 
nagers of  whatever  we  have  to  manage. 


The   two    ffreat  Eastern    races   are  our 
masters  in  this  respect.    They  have  so  very 
many  mouths  to  feed,  that  they  must  hus- 
band all  their  resources.   Every  spoonftd  of 
rice,  whether  produced  by  the  garden  cul- 
ture of  China,  or  by  the  ruder  tillage  of 
India,  is  eagerly  snatched  at ;  every  onion, 
every  gourd,  is  pressed  into  the  service  of 
man.  Instead  of  bird's-nesting,  the  urchins 
of  the  hamlet  catch  small  fish,  or  gather 
roots,  and  berries.     The  large  and  constant 
demand  for  food  stimulates  its  supply  to 
the  highest  pitch.     Waste  and  lavishness, 
except  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding-feast 
or  of  some  red  letter  day  in  the  Buddhist 
or  Brahminical  calendar,  are  unknown.   To 
a  Hindoo  audience  in  particular,  the  parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus  would  not  come  home 
as  an  illustration  of  &miliar  every-day  life. 
The  rich  man  of  their  experience  does  not 
care  to  fsae  sumptuously  every  day.     He 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  mighty  mer- 
chant prince  and  colossal  money-lender. 
His  villa  at  Ghirden  Reach,  or  his  mansion 
in  Benares,  very  likely  swarms  with  mis- 
cellaneous dependants,  and  the    costliest 
London-made  furniture  may  encumber  his 
ill-arranged  saloons.     Yet  this  Baboo,  who 
annually  defrauds  the  Indian  income-tax 
collectors  to  an  extent  which  surpasses  all 
the  evasions  of  the  British  shuffier,  and 
whose  whim  it  sometimes  is  to  offer  to  the 
upper  ten  hundred  of  local  European  so- 
ciety balls  of  unparalleled  splendour,  is  any- 
thing but  self-indulgent.     Those  who  par- 
take of  his  grandiose  hospitality  seldom 
care  to  think,  in  the  midst  of  those  floods 
of  iced  champagne,  and  tables  piled  with 
every  dainty,  how  very  sparely  and  plainly 
their  entertainer  is  contented  to  subsist.  A 
handful  of  rice,  and  a  few  yards  of  cotton 
cloth,  are  his  simple  requirements  in  the 
way  of  food  and  raiment.     His  poorest 
servants  and  hangers-on  are  as  delicately 
nourished  as  he,  their  master  and  lord. 
They  have  pulse  and  vegetable  curry,  a 
little  oil  wherewith  to  anomt  themselves,  a 
little  ghee  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  so  has 
the  founder  of  the  feast.     The  Dives  of 
Bengal  lives  almost  as  temperately  as  an 
anchorite.     The  Pole  is  a  bom  prodigal. 
Thrift,  in  his  eyes,  is  something  ignoble, 
and  saving  a  mark  of  meanness.     He  will 
feast  and  glitter  to-day,  at  the  risk  of  lay- 
ing up  for  himself  a  succession  of  hungry 
and  noiserable  morrows.     But  then  he  has 
hope.     That  bright  illusive  residuum  at 
the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box  of  horrors  has 
been  thoroughly  domiciled  in  poor  Poland. 
The  whole  gifted  nation,  so  clever  and  so 
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indolent,  so  ^innxDg  of  msnner,  and  so  un- 
stable of  pirrpeee,  seems  adways  poaseseed 
by  a  Micawberish  &ncy  lAiBt  sometfadng  de- 
lightftrl  is  about  to  torn  ^itp.  Never  mind 
mortgages  and  debt,  never  mind  tibe  bad 
husbandry  that  keeps  the  soil  sterile,  or 
the  lack  of  forethonght  which  fills  the  pan- 
tnres  Mrith  stunted  cattle  and  raw-boned, 
ragged  sheep ;  what  matter  if  the  peasant 
be  over  head  and  ^ears  in  the  books  of  the 
Jewish  brandy  -  seller,  and  if  every  roof 
be  Tuinons  and  je^tnery  'field  weed  -  gromji. 
Something  is  snre  to  happen.  A  Esii  mine 
will  be  found,  perhaps,  or  a  factory  will  be 
built,  or  a  war  will  come  lihat  will  clear  off 
old  scores,  and  fill  'Onr  pivrses  in  some  in- 
explicably convenient  way;  so  let  us  hwe 
out  the  crazy  old  carriage,  wad  the  flhvggy, 
half- broken  horses,  'And  drive  along  the 
sandy  roads  to  .somebody'^  ofa&team,  thstt 
we  may  dine,  and  .dance,  and  cmijuro  dnll 
care  away  by  the  potent  dhavms  of  generons 
Hungarian  wiue,  and  ithe  wild  Magysr 
waltZi'  The  Poland  4>f  our  day  must  be 
in  some  respects  very  .like  the  Ireland  of 
the  Edgeworths. 

Perhaps  the'  <hn»vy  DutohmakU,  the 
gennine,  pipe*Bmoking,  ponderous  Hol- 
lander, so  slow  of  speech  and  of  thought, 
so  voluminously  attired,  and  with  saA  a 
taste  for  vegetating  among  the  flowers,  and 
wooden  lions,  and  gsudily  painted  summer- 
houses  of  the  gaii^cm  «n  iiie  bank  of  a 
sluggish  canal,  mtij  onoe  liave  existed  else- 
where than  in  the  imagination  of  satirical 
novelists.  But  me  caniiot  find  him  in  i^e 
flesh,  if  we  sconr  the  Netherlands  from 
Flushing  to  the  remotest  iiamlet  of  Fries- 
land.  He  and  his  gorgeous  tuUps,  his  fittt 
frouw,  ffnd  hispluisp  and  silent  daughters, 
have  passed  away  like  a  doU  dream,  and 
the  Butchnien  and  Duidhwomen  of  the 
present  day  appear  to  an  unprejudiced  eye 
to  be  as  Hvely,  moti^  and  wdl-proportioned 
a  race  as  any  in  Bkirope.  There  are  ciwDges 
elsewhere.  Ddsgnstedtouriats  return  from 
Ireland,  gnanblmig  at  the  a^beeiioe  ef  that 
picturesque  poverty  4md  wild  epirit  of  "fini 
that  they  had  gone  prepared  for.  Paddy, 
they  complain,  is  not  the  tattered  jester 
they  expected  him  to  "turn  out.  «Goi&- 
foit,  it  seems,  i^oils  the  sparkle  of  the 
Celtic  wit,  and  oven  the  carmen  of  DvlAin 
li&ve  lost  the  traditionairy  aii  of  keepmg  a 
strange  fare  in  a  roartof  laughter  by  tthoir 
powers  of  repartee,  (it  is  possibAe,  in  these ' 
degenerate  days,  to  tranrel  througlh  CkKre* 
or  Kerry  without  beingimioh  more  amused 
than  if  the  jaunt  *were  made  in  Suffolk  or ' 
Lancashire.     The  native  drollery  of  the 


people  is  fest  becoming  a  tradition,  bekng- 
ing  io  the  barbarous  old  times  tiiat  iiave 
now  happily  passed  avnay. 

It  is  not  only  io  the  west  of  St.  George's 
Chaon^  that  freedesn  and  material  pxo- 
sperdby  proire  capidftla,  among  other  reaulta, 
of  sobering  <tiie  exuberant  flpirits  of  a 
people.  No  one  who  knew  Italy  in  the 
former  «epoch  of  division  and  mismle,  eonld 
fiLil  to  *be  straok  with  the  change  that  has 
come  orver  the  popular  t^nper  riaoe  then. 
The  old-iworld  Italian,  the  cringing,  moriy, 
affectionate  fellow  with  wliom  you  ooold 
never  be  seriously  angry,  be  his  shortoom- 
ings  mhstt  i^ey  might,  as  likely  soon  to  be 
as  extinct  as  the  dndb.  His  was  not  by  «ny 
means  a3iigh:6tendard  of  moral  worth,  but 
his  good-diatuTe  was  so  genuine,  and  his 
pantoimme  .so  leloquent,  that  you  loved  hin 
even  lAesi  (he  draated  you.  His  favlis, 
you  Ibit,  weretiihoeewfaicdi werein  a  ma&ner 
forced  ttpoot  Ihim  by  ihe  abuses  of  the  bad 
gowTDcnent  inider  which  he  was  reared. 
When  every  official,  &vm  the  judge  on  the 
bench  to  the  pettiest  agent  of  the  prince's 
little  tfrnstom-house,  was  openly  and  aioto- 
riously  "venal,  when  small  tyranny  and 
veKflttions  restriotiocs  made  up  the  -whoie 
theory  of  govermaent,  and  no  business 
went  on  withont  bribes,  and  fines,  and  flat- 
tery, avd  egctoftion,  it  was  not  wonderful 
l^at  poor  Boppo  shcrnld  try  a  little  triekeiy 
on  his  own  account  sometimes.  All  that  is 
altered  now,  and  Italy  is  united  and  £«e, 
and  modertttely  thriving,  but  her  ciiildren 
are  perhaps  not  jso  kind  or  so  potisfaed  as 
when  Htxe  long  ookimiffl  of  wfaxte^oooted 
Aurtrians  used  to  raise  ihe  dust  along  the 
Bmitian  Way,  and  when  evviy  day  or  two 
of  travel  brought  the  pilgrim  fiwse  to  ^bob 
with  iht  «triped  po^  tkatdndicated  a  inew 
finmtier,  and  ahiippy  host  of  dogaaderi  and 
polioemen. 

The  ooiomsing  instinct  «  often  said  to 
be  one*main  poiiilt  in  which  the  Tentosno 
nations,  fin^ish,  Shttch,  and  G«raiaBs, 
differ  fkim  the  Bomonee  raoes  of  Southern 
Europe.  T«t  when  we  ooossder  that  the 
Spomor^  ioverran  fvnd  repeojAed  Ifaaioo 
and  Bern,  and  thcCt^n  innnense  proportion 
of  the  United  Btrttos,  w^h  the  w4iole 
BoBunion  of  Oanada,  once  belonged  io  the 
Freneh  <erow1^  the  orgumeDit  is  hardly 
tenable.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
tbat  the  spirit  which  once  prompted  the 
French  «iid  Spaniards  to  ^tnke  possession 
of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  is  worn  out) 
or  'has  cbanged  its  mms  for  others.  In'our 
own  ease,  in  -spite  df  the  steady  "flow  'ctf 
emigration  from  our  «horts  to  i^e  ianilBof 
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promke  tbat  lie  bejoad  ike  oceaa^  we  are 
ootatripped  bj  the  Germans,  who  poor  into 
America  in  iist  increasing  nimibers,  while 
the  Irish  hai^e  learned  to  overoome  the 
BtroDg  local  attachm^it  which  for  ceutanes 
made  them  as  stay-at-home  a  people  as  any 
in  GhjaBtondoin.  The  grossest  improba- 
bility that  ooold  onoe  hare  been  suggested 
was  a  Chiaese«migration  to  the  New  World. 
It  seemed  inoonjceiTaUe  that  a  people  whose 
civiiisation  was  all* sufficient  in  its  own 
idei^  and  that  held  foreigners  and  foreign 
countries  in  contempt^  should  suddenly 
b^in  to  ezpoart  labour,  and  that,  too,  in 
deiiaaee  -of  erery  discouzagexaent  and  diffi- 
culty. The  ooMm  who  oome  to  oompete, 
in  Aiaecica  and  in  Australia,  wi&  white 
workers,  haw-e  merits  of  their  own.  They 
toil  hard,  9,tb  ami  and  intelligent  subordi- 
nates, iearn  wilih  surprising  faeiUby,  aee^t 
low  wagies,  and  lire  and  saTO  where  /not 
eren  thrifty  Hans  from  the  Fatberiand 
could  pick  up  saoretha&abaresuhsistanoe. 
It  seems  havd  on  John  Chinaman  when 
wraiiifBl  snobs  of  Iridk  narries  or  Englisdi 
gold-diggers  assail  his  camp  with  atones 
and  bladgeons,  cudgd  his  unhusky  shoul- 
deasa,  Bhaar  off  has  doomed  pigtail,  and 
drive  him  with  ignominy  from  tlte  scene  of 
his  labours,  merely  for  the  original  sin  of 
being  a  Chinaman.  But  certain  ugly  ex- 
periences in  Java^  Malacca,  and  Peru  have 
proved  that  the  tooniraiuent  Chinese,  like 
fire,  is  a  good  servaot  but  a  bad  master, 
and  that,  noweyer  meekly  he  may  begin,  be 
grows  dangerous  when  ms  yellow  country- 
men, affiliated  to  the  same  secret  society, 
and  witihi  i^e  same  feline  propensity  to  let 
the  clawa  pe^  forth  from  ihe  velvet,  out- 
number the  white  inhabitants  of  a  country. 
That  mountadneers  are  greedy  for  money 
is  a  fact  that  few  of  those  who  have  roamed 
among  Pynenaaa  peaks  >or  crossed  Alpine 
passes  will  be  inclined  to  dispnte.  The 
conditions  of  their  existence  are  so  severe 
as  to  palliate,  if  oat  to  sescnae,  this  eKoes- ! 
sive  love  of  gam.  To  the  inhabitants  of 
the  higher  A^ine  vaUeys,  for  example,  the 
battle  of  lifii  is  bo  CDurily  tournament^  but ' 
a  fierce  wrestle  wh^  the  ev^er-presBut  foes 
of  cold  and  hunger.  The  wolf  is  so  veiy ; 
near  ilmse  hamUe  doors  lof  theicfi^  that  we , 
may  pardon  tiie  poor  lierdsmen,  if  they 
show  themselves  somewhat  grasping  in 
their  dealings  wkh  those  who  vimt  their 
bleak  glens.  Theirs  is  but  a  sbort  summer, 
and  a  sorry  karvost  of  dwarf  oats  and 
pigmy  barley,  even  if  l^e  straggling  com 
can  be  persusided  to  ripen  at  all  so  near  to 
the  fio  wer-boodared  edge  of  the  great  green- 


blue  glacier.  Their  cows  must  graze  fast, 
and  their  milkmaids  be  active  in  cheese- 
making  while  the  sun  shines  and  the  sweet 
herbage  is  plentiful,  for  always  by  night 
the  warning  chill  is  in  the  thin  atmosphere, 
telling  of  the  long  dark  winter  soon  to  re- 
turn. And  then  in  comes  winter*  like  a 
oonqoering  king,  with  all  the  dread  accom- 
paniments of  hsul  and  whirlwind,  with  the 
hollow  roar  of  the  descending  avalanche 
and  the  blinding  fury  of  the  tourmente, 
and  the  land  is  lodced  and  silent  in  the 
bands  of  ice  and  snow.  Add  to  this  that 
the  mountain  peasant  finds  warm  clothing 
and  fuel  bo^  scarce  and  dear,  that  every 
cart-load  or  mule-load  of  firewood  has  to  be 
brough;t  with  painful  toil  from  the  lower 
country,  and  sill  garmeois  boc^ht  at  the 
distant  market- town,  and  it  is  no  longer  a 
scarce  of  surprise  that  Uri,  Sohwyt^  and 
Unterwalden  ahoiuld  have  snppUed  the 
sternest  and  most  nnscriopulous  meroenaries 
that  ever  fought  for  hire  aad  plunder 
during  the  medissval  wsfs  of  Fraaoe  and 
Italy.  The  haedy  hirelings  from  Andermatt 
or  Grindelwald  knew  by  .bitter  experience 
the  value  of  lowland  gold. 

The  national  character  of  the  Jews  has 
unquestionably  nndeigone  more  than  one 
great  change,  the  first  of  which  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Before 
that  great  event  the  Hebrew  race  had  mani- 
fested a  fickle  but  passionate  admiration  for 
foreigners  a<nd  foreign  fiuhions.  There  were 
Syromaniacs  among  the  Jews  of  Solomon's 
reign,  as  there  haVe  been  Anglomaniacs 
among  the  Fnench.  Their  bravast  captains 
disregarded  the  law  of  Mjobqb^  that  they 
might  ride  to  waff  on  horseback^  like  the 
mounted  dueftainS'Of  Moab  and  the  cavalry 
of  Egypt.  All  tiie  fire  of  the  prophetic 
zeal,  and  all  the  rigours  of  the  judge,  oould 
not  prevent  the  smoke  (^  saerifioe  from 
rising  from  the  idolatrous  hilUafctara.  It  was 
in  vain  Hk&t  the  axe  was  laid  to  ibe  stems 
of  the  sacred' groves  of  Anti-Lebanon,  for 
fresh  Atea  ware  found,  high  up  in  the 
XQoaataiAS,  where  the  dark  worship  of 
Astarte  awi  of  Mdboh,  perhaps  <if  Issa  as 
weU«  might  be  practised  muler  the  gaid- 
ance  of  heathen  priests.  There  was  a  oon- 
tinnal  stmggle  between  the  true  and 
atanndh  Qopporters  of  tiieir  forefathers' 
creed  and  the  Hg^  and  frivolous  muUitnde 
who  were  drawn  towards  the  splendid 
pagasism  that  hemmed  in  the  froxutiers  of 

A  more  remarkable  mnd  enduring  change 
than  that  which  followed  ikte  rebuilding  of 
theTem{ftle  has  never  been  dmo&ioled,  with 
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reference  to  the  oonscien«e  and  temper  of 
any  people.  Henceforth  the  Jew  was  altered 
indeed.  The  old  hankering  after  alien  ways, 
the  old  preference  for  innovations,  had  been 
replaced  by  the  deepest  patriotism  and  the 
most  single-minded  cleaving  to  the  national 
religion  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
was  not  alone  the  foreign  faith  that  was 
abhorred,  bat  the  foreigner  as  well.  Those 
grim  zealots  who  died  by  their  own  swords 
in  the  rock  fortress  of  Massala,  first  slay- 
incr  their  wives  and  children  that  the  Ro- 
mLs  might  triumph  over  none  but  the 
dead,  those  frantic  mutineers  who  long 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  people,  perpetrated  the  hideous 
massacre  of  harmless  Ghreeks  at  Cyprus, 
seem  of  quite  another  stock  i&'om  the 
novelty-loving  Jews  who,  in  the  days  of 
the  early  kings,  found  an  indomitable  zest 
in  every  new  superstition  from  Memphis  or 
Palmyra.  Then  comes  yet  another  develop- 
ment of  the  national  character,  when, 
wearied  of  resistance  and  crushed  by  per- 
secution, the  Jews  became  what  Christen- 
dom has  known  them,  patient,  shrewd, 
quiet  traffickers,  living  in  the  midst  of  com- 
munities  from  which  they  were  still  severed 
by  the  impassable  barriers  of  religion  and 
of  caste,  useful  to,  but  not  identical  with, 
the  races  that  alternately  tolerated  and 
oppressed  them.  In  a  degree,  but  a  very 
minor  degree,  the  Armenian  and  the  Parsee 
resemble  the  Jew  in  his  more  modem  tsrpe. 
They,  too,  are  broken  nations,  with  a  mith 
to  which*  they  cling  tenaciously,  but  with- 
out a  home,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Jews 
of  these  last  days,  show  signs  of  a  hearty 
assumption  of  the  political  nationality  of 
the  countries  which  permit  them  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
The  Dutch  or  Italian  speaking  Jew  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  since,  newly 
re-admitted  into  the  England  from  which 
King  Edward  had  driven  him  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  burghers  of  London,  would 
have  been  incredulous  of  the  assertion  that 
his  descendants  could  ever  learn  to  look  on 
Britain  as  anything  but  a  perching  place. 
The  Parsee  of  Aurungzcbe's  reign  could 
never  have  dreamed  that  seats  in  the 
council  of  India,  and  possible  baronetcies, 
could  be  offered  to  his  remote  progeny, 
and  still  less  that  they  should  be  willingly 
accepted.  The  moral  of  the  old  &ble  has 
been  renewed  in  the  case  of  these  wander- 
ing tribes,  and  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
has  prevailed  with  the  traveller  who 
wrapped  his  cloak  the  tighter  about  him 
when  the  tempest  raged  the  wildest. 


The  negro  has  altered  less,  perhaps, 
whether  mentally  or  physically,  within  the 
historical  epoch,  than  any  other  equally 
numerous  section  of  the  human  race.  We 
see  his  portraiture  on  the  painted  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  and  we  recognise  it  at  a 
glance.  What  the  ancient  travellers,  the 
Grreek  and  Arab  chroniclers,  found  him,  we 
find  him  still,  with  the  same  easy  good 
temper,  the  same  indolent  indifference  to 
the  brain-breaking  problems  that  rouse 
his  white  brethren  to  so  much  feverish 
activity,  and  the  same  childlike  aptitude 
for  being  quickly  elated  or  quickly  de- 
pressed. Those  who  know  the  black  man 
best^  and  who  have  learned  to  be  fond  of  him, 
are  often  the  least  sanguine  respecting  his 
ultimate  friture.  It  is  thrift,  forethought, 
the  power  and  the  will  to  provide  for  the 
future,  that  are  most  deficient  in  poor 
Quashee's  often  amiable  disposition.  As 
matters  unfortunately  stand,  the  black 
race,  diminishing  buttoo  fast  even  in  Africa, 
is  dwindling  still  more  rapidly  in  North 
America,  as  the  forthcoming  census  of  the 
United  States  will  prove  with  the  ghastly 
distinctness  of  figures.  Yet  that  the 
genuine  negro,  under  fiivourable  circum- 
stances, can  work,  save,  and  prosper,  the 
instance  of  Barbadoes  will  suffice  to  show. 


MY  PICTUBBS. 

Tbbt  glaun  upon  mo  from  tho  tilont  walls, 

Theoe  mute  companions  of  mj  darkened  life. 
Within,  the  fitful  firelight  leaps  and  falls ; 

Without,  the  March  winds  meet  in  stormy  strife. 
Otct  the  dassling  page  the  strained  eyea  ache, 

Hie  pen  drops listiess  fiom  the  wearj  hand. 
The  spirits  of  my  pictures  slowly  wake, 

Ana  wrapt  in  memory's  halo,  round  me  stand. 

There  the  wild  wares  crash  on  the  rocky  beach ; 

I  gase  upon  them  till  I  hear  once  more 
The  thunder  music  on  the  hollow  reach, 

E*en  as  we  listened,  lingering  on  the^  shore ; 
Here,  through  the  country  hush  I  hear  the  swell, 

I  breathe  the  sea's  keen  breath  through  land-locked 
air. 
And  see  the  feathery  spray  I  love  so  well, 

Light  'mid  the  heather  on  the  headland  there. 

That  battle  scene !   I  recollect  we  bent. 

To  read  its  tale  in  Froissart's  roll  of  gloiy ; 
Gathering  the  bright  accessories  that  lend 

The  flesh  and  gutter  to  chivalric  story. 
There,  through  the  bleak  east  wind,  and  London  smoke. 

He  brought  the  eastern  tint,  the  crimson  quiver, 
As^icturing  the  scenes  of  which  he  spoke, 

He  drew  yon  long  low  banks  and  mighty  river. 

There  float  the  angels,  each  seraphic  face 

Li  calm  reproving  sweetness,  stilliog  woe ; 
There  smile  Uie  woodland  paths  our  steps  would  trace, 

In  the  old  happy  time,  so  long  aeo. 
And  there,  the  Teaming  sorrow  to  beguile. 

From  the  chill  mists  that  round  my  vigil  rise, 
I  see  our  boj's  bright  curls  and  joyous  smile. 

The  wistful  beauty  of  our  girrs  blue  eyes. 
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Oh,  HaaTen-Miit  ait  I   Baath'f  iey  shadow  ratto , 

On  Nature*B  ■pring^like  gmile  aod  kindred  loTe, 
Onljr  Art's  -voice  its  mightir  power  attests, 

Still  memorjr's  pulse  and  memory's  life  to  proTe. 
Yet  from  his  pictures  breathes  the  olden  charm, 

Speaking  the  bliss  that  was— that  yet  shall  be, 
When  earth,  and  lir^  and  «^rief,  and  loss,  and  harm, 

Fade  in  the  full  glow  of  eternity. 


OSSIAN  OR  NO  OSSIAN  P 


Was  there  ever  such  a  person  m  Oseian, 
the  Celtic  Homer,  ilie  blind  bard  of  the 
Gael,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  and 
sung,  loved  and  suffered,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago  ?  If  there  were  no 
such  person,  are  the  poems  attributed  to 
him  ancient  or  modern?  And,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  is  there  any  clue  to  the 
authorship  ?  Such  are  the  questions  which 
began  to  be  asked  in  the  literary  world 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  were 
discussed  for  more  than  for^  years  with  a 
bitterness  seldom  equalled  in  literary  con- 
troversy, and  which  even  now  are  involved 
in  doubt  and  nncertainty.  The  recent 
publication,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  of  a  luxurious  edition  of  these 
&moas  compositions  in  the- original  Oaelic, 
with  a  new  and  literal  prose  translation, 
by  the  Reverend  Archibald  Clerk,  of  Kil- 
mallie,  has  revived  the  long-dormant  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  readers  wno  never  heard  of  the 
acrimonious  squabbles  of  our  grandfathers 
over  the  name,  genius,  and  authenticity  of 
Ossian,  or  of  tlu)se  who  having  heard,  have 
unoonscionBly  allowed  their  judgment  to  bo 
swayed  by  the  ruthless  or  incredulous  critics 
of  uie  Johnsonian  era,  it  may  be  useful  to 
recapitulate  the  iacts,  and  try  to  solve  this 
hterary  problem  with  the  aid  of  the  new 
lights  that  time  has  thrown  over  it. 

In  the  year  1759,  a  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Ghraham,  of  Balgowan,  aneorwards  the 
celebrated  general.  Lord  Lynedoch',  was 
residing  at  Moffat  with  his  tutor,  one  James 
Macpherson,  then  in  his  tweuty-first  year. 
The  tutor  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Gaelic  language,  and  considered  himself  a 
poet,  as  is  the  habit  of  clever  young  men 
of  literary  ambition,  though  he  was  but  a 
writer  of  verses  which  bore  but  small  traces 
of  poetic  genius.  Among  the  visitors  to 
Moffat  in  the  summer  was  John  Home, 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  which 
held,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  creditable 
possession  of  the  stage.  Ho  had  previously 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Graham, 
and  made  that  of  his  tutor  on  this  occasion. 
Home  had  heard  from    Pirofessor  Adam 


Ferguson,  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  people  of 
the  Highlands  possessed  a  poetry  of  their 
own,  or  a  very  high  order,  which  had  been 
handed  down  omlly  from  generation  to 
generation  for  hundreds  of  years.  Mac- 
pherson corroborated  this  statement,  and 
explained  that  he  had  a  few  such  pieces  in 
his  possession.  Mr.  Home  prevailed  upon 
him,  not  without  difficulty,  to  translate 
them  into  English,  Macpherson  reusing  at 
first,  on  the  plea  of  his  literary  inability  to 
do  justice  to  their  beauty.  Mr.  Home  took 
these  translations  back  to  Edinburgh,  and 
submitted  them  to  Professor  Adam  Fer- 
guson, Doctor  Robertson,  the  historian,  and 
Doctor  Hugh  Blair,  the  eminent  critic  and 
divine.  These  gentlemen  all  agreed  in 
their  commendation,  and  expressed  their 
surprise  at  the  existence  of  such  literary 
treasures,  among  a  people  supposed  to  be 
so  unlettered  as  the  Highlanders.  Doctor 
Blair  was  more  especially  excited  to  ad- 
miration, and  put  himself  into  communi- 
cation with  Macpherson,  urging  him  to 
note  down  from  recitation  as  many  of  these 
fast-perishing  poems  as  he  could  recover 
from  the  popiuar  voice,  and  to  translate 
them  into  English,  promising  that  he  would 
introduce  them  to  the  British  public,  with 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  and 
authority,  lifacpherson  had  published  a 
poem  of  his  own,  entitled  the  Highlander, 
a  very  mediocre  composition  even  for  that 
age  of  mediocrity  and  false  taste  in  poetry, 
and  a  few  ballads  and  lyrical  pieces,  of 
which  one  entitled  the  Cave  was  recog- 
nised as  the  best.  The  opening  stanza 
of  this  composition  will  be  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  his  powers : 

The  wind  it  up,  the  field  ie  hare, 

Some  hermit  leada  me  to  his  cell, 
Where  Contemplation,  loTelj  fair, 

With  blened  Content  haa  ohote  to  dwoO. 

The  late  Douglas  Jerrold  onoe  asserted 
that  what  was  called  poetry  was  really 
divisible  into  three  different  kinds  of  com- 
position— poetry,  verse,  and  wyne.  Had 
he  been  CJEtlled  upon  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  Macmherson's  poems,  he  would 
have  included  them  in  the  third  category. 
Macpherson  himself  seems  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  even  at  this  early  period 
of  his  career,  that  though  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  poetry,  and  eminently  fitted  to 
appreciate  poetry  in  others,  he  was  neither 
a  born  poet  nor  likely  to  bo  converted  into 
one  by  culture.  He  constantly  expressed 
to  Doctor  Blair  his  inability  to  do  justice 
to  the  Gaehc  originals,  and  his  doubts 
whether  the  public  woidd  receive  favour- 
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ablj  any  compositiona  in  a  style  and  on 
^nbjects  so  difi'erent  from  tliose  of  modem 
poetry.  Ultimately,  however,  and  mainly 
x)wing  to  the  zeal  of  Doctor  Blair,  he  un- 
dertook the  task,  and  a  few  of  the  poems 
^ere  published  imder  Blair's  anspioes  in 
the  year  175.0,  with  the  title  of  Fragments 
of  Ancient  Poetry,  collected  in  the  High- 
lands -of  Scotlandt  translated  &om  the  Erse. 
The  fragments  were  sixteen  in  nnmber, 
and  imported  to  be  episodes  of  a  narra- 
tive  poem  by  Osaian,  rthe  son  of  Fiagal, 
relating  iao  the  wars  of  that  hero.  The 
poblicTtioi..  owiDg  to  the  great  aathority 
of  Dcctor  Blair's  name  as  a  critic,  was 
irinmphantly  received  in  Edinburgh,  but 
did  j:u>t  excite  much  notice  in  England. 
Though  the  Edinburgh  wits,  philosophers, 
and  critic^,  like  the  Lowland  people  ^ene- 
xally,  were  not  particularly  well  disposed 
towards  the  Highlaaden;,  the  patriotic  and 
national  spirit  was  Jiufficientiy  strong  to 
induce  .them  to  look  favouraUy  upon  the 
claim  of  their  country  to  have  produced  a 
Homer.  The  enthusiasm  ran  so  high  in 
Edinburgh  that  Maepherson  was  entreated 
to  'take  a  Journey  through  the  Western 
Highlands  and  the  Helmdes  to  collect 
materials  for  a  completer  work.  He 
pleaded  want  of  time  and  want  of  means. 
Ultimately,  a  liberal  subscription  to  de&ay 
his  expenses  -was  entered  into  among  the 
leading  literati,  lawyers,  and  resident  no- 
bility and  .gentry  of  Edinburgh,  and  he 
set  iorth  upon  his  tour^  furnished  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  all  the  principal 
Highland  proprietors  and  clergy.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  namesake,  but  no  rela- 
tive— a  Mr.  Maepherson,  of  Strathmashie 
— who  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  ex- 
cellent Gaelic  .scholai;,  which  Maepherson 
himself  was  not,  and  whose  assistanee  was 
considered  likely  to  be  useful. 

The  result  of  ithis  tons,  as  stated  by  the 
two  Mae^ereons,  was  a  large  coUeotion  of 
Graelic  poetry^  UMioh  .of  it  taken  down  fitnn 
reoiatioa,  and  muoh  Tectwertd  in  manu- 
script  i^Kun  <the  posBeflBion  cf  Highland 
families.  Wthen  Maopfaerson  retuzned  to 
Edinfaargh  he  put  himself  into  oommuni- 
cation  mi^  Dactor  Blaiir  and  lus  other 
fnends  aoid  xxmlfariiantories.  lEn  a  letter 
dated  the  16th  of  Juvuary,  L761,  he  wrote 
to  the  Beveomnd  Mr.  Maclagan,  of  Amul- 
ree,  whom  he  knew  as  the  possessor  of  a 
oopions  aoaDuscript  ooUectian  of  Gaelic 
poems,  to  axmoance  that  during  his  tour 
"he  *had  been  lucky  enough  to  lay  his 
hands  on  a  pretty  eetmplete  poem,  and  truly 
epio^  oonceraiing  AngaL     3\he  onti^iuty  jo£ 


it,"  he  said,  "  was  easily  ascwtamable,  and 
it  was  in  his  opinion  not  only  superior  to 
anything  else  in  the  Gaelic  language,  but 
not  inferior  to  the  more  polite  performances 
of  otfher  nations  in  that  way."  He  also 
announced  that  he  had  thoughts  of  pub- 
lishing the  original  Gbielic  aloug  with  his 
translation,  "  if  it  would  not  clog  the  work 
too  much,  and  if  he  could  procure  sub- 
scribers." Still  encouraged  by  Doctor 
Blair,  Maepherson  completed  his  transla- 
tion of  FingaJ,  and  proceeded  with  it  to 
London  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Bute,  the  then  prime  minister.  His  lord- 
ship was  not  popular  among  the  Euglish, 
but  he  was  a  thorough  Scot  by  blood, 
education,  and  spirit,  and  a  great  favourite 
with  his  owa  countrymen.  The  seal  of 
Mac>pherson  ^[ratified  the  powerful  Soottish 
nobleman,  and  he  liberally  subscribed  to- 
wards the  eKpenses  of  the  publication. 
The  boc^  appeared  eerly  in  1762,  in  Eng- 
lish only,  under  the  title  of  Fingal,  an 
Epic  Poem,  in  Six  Books,  comp<^ed  by 
Ossian,  the  Son  of  Fingal,  translated  from 
the  Gaelic  Language.  Macpherspn  declined 
the  publication  of  the  Gaelic  on  the  plea  of 
expense,  and  on  the  ground  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  had  not  entered 
their  names  to  wairant  him  in  the  under- 
taking. In  the  following  year  he  published, 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Bute, 
Temora,  wii^  five  other  poems,  also  pur- 
porting to  be  J&om  the  Gaelic  of  Ossian. 

To  use  the  common  phrase  of  the  present 
day,  the  two  works  created  a  great  *'  sensa- 
tion," and  literary  society  at  once  raxiged 
itself  into  two  hostile  factions,  prepared 
to  do  desperate  battle.  It  was  mainly 
in  England  that  any  doubts  of  their  an- 
^hentieity  w^ere  expressed.  The  Sootch, 
and  more  especiaUy  the  Highlanders,  were 
unpopular.  The  remembrance  of  the  Ja- 
cobite rebellioais  of  1715  and  1745  had  not 
been  greatly  dimmed  by  time,  and  the 
people  of  the  south  too  oommcmly  looked 
npon  those  of  the  extreme  north  as  Httk 
better  thaoa  sairages — ignorant  alike  of 
breechea,  nrnntiftrs,  and  the  alphabet.  The 
country  was  very  partially  explored  by 
strangers.  The  great  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Soobt  had  not  arisen — a  star  of  tlie  'first 
magnitude  on  the  liteoary  horizon'— to  idiow 
its  beneficent  light  on  titose  remote  regioBB. 
The  Highlands  were  not  the  resort  of 
tcmnistB  as  they  are  now,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  shooters  of  grouse  and 
the  doer-sfcalkerB  did  not  venture  into  the 
conatrjr  in  perceptible  numbers.  Even  the 
'Scotch  ]o£  Ediubui^h  sj&d  Glasgow  iooiced 
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upon  their  northern  feliow-counfaymen  as 
JiUle  bettor  than  barbarians.  They  were 
reirera,  cattle  -  dealers,  Jbighwaymeo.  .and 
leviera  of  black-mail,  foriYhom  ashort  dirift 
and  a  high.  gallowB  were  the  appropciate 
doonu  The  Gaelic,  or  Eise  langnage,  as  it 
was  sometimeB  erroneously  oalled,  wsm  de- 
daredbj  Doctor  Johnson,  who  knewnothing 
abont  it,  to  be  "^bberial^,"  and  in  the  total 
ignorance  <of  the  'philolngistfl  of  that  day 
of  the  now  wellAsoertained  fact  that  Ghielic 
•is  not  nnly  ^ne  of  the  most  ancient,  but  one 
of  the  most  faeantifal  and  sonoroos  lan- 
gosges  spoken  on  the  globo,  -and  of  dose 
relatioBtdiip  tothe  Sanscrit  and  the  fiebrew, 
his  dictatorial  Assertion  obtained  general 
credence.  The  wtrander  was  conseqnonftly 
Gitreme  .that  Bn<^  a  people  should  .possess 
■SDch  a  body  oi  |K)etry,  and  from  wonder 
the  transitien  to  doubt,  to  incredulity,  and 
to  aDtagomism,  was  easy  and  rapid. 

Doctor  Blair,  and  the  betieiFers  in  the 
aathentioity  of  these  poems,  supported  by 
a  very  laicge  number  of  persons,  who  looked 
'Upon  Qssian  as  a  myth  of  Macphereen's 
bvention,  agreed  in  literary  admiration  'Of 
their  ments.  Opinion  was  all  but  'Unani- 
mous that,  whoever  might  be  their  auilhor, 
and  wbatcvier  might  be  their  date,  the 
fo&noB  "were  %ue  poems,  full  of  fira,  pathos, 
and  dnmatio  interest ;  different  from  all 
oiher  poems  known  to  the  fastidious  critics 
of  •the  eighteenth  century ;  idiffeuent  from 
the  Gveek  and  Boman  dassies;  difierant 
ivom  "tbe  cavliest  remnants  of  Anglo-Saxon 
romaaoe  and  Wnglish  ballad  liteomture.;  dif- 
ureut  in  •sifyle,  rspirit,  imagery,  and  >treat- 
aeiit,  from  anything  preFriousky  knonm. 
The  acgumants  in  support  of  ihsir  an- 
i^ieutieity  were  tmoiotts.  The  internal  evi- 
dttnee  *Qf  tbeir  'SEntxcpiiiy  was  esooedingly 
-ibrong.  The. author  or  antium  aocoamad  ito 
know  notbing  «of  cities,  or  of  gveat  tson- 
gregalians  <Qf  men,  except  in  £ostB  pxB- 
pated  fer  ibottle  by  land  or  .saa.  TSieops  was 
not  the  ifiEdBtsBt  traee  of  Ghreoian  or  iUmian 
mythofaxgy,  snoh  as  coniinuatty  betrayed 
itself  an  Hke  .pnmous  lUtecaiave  of  the 
BeTenteenth  and  GigfatBentii  ocnftuxoBS,  and 
that  in-ainsar  degsoe  intecfiases  itaekf  into 
the  thought  «nd  ifliotion  DJF  iiie  nxneteentli. 
Then  was  no  aHusion  Hx>  Jndaasm  or 
"Christiamly,  or  to  any  'form  of  Teligicvn,'bi(t 
sndi  as  was  .taught  by  ih»  Bairds  and 
Droicb  of  Hhe  time  in  which  the  peeins 
purported  io  iiave  been  composed. 

^%erB  was  not  iAto  fuBrteBt  symptom  de- 
veloping itself  by  aecideiiit  -^lait  *tfae  -podi 
"was   aoquaiiited  with    southern  scenery,', 
or  with  the  vosnary   of  auy  'pnt  of  the; 


world,  except  that  of  the  wild  west  High- 
lands of  Scotland*  ^e  Hebrides,  and  the 
opposite  shore  of  Ireland.  All  the  imacrery 
was  appropriate  to  those  regions,  and  to 
no  other ;  the  mist  upon  tbe  mountain,  t^e 
blast  upon  the  loch,  or  the  sea,  the  storm 
amid  the  conies  and  nolens  of  the  ererlasting 
hills,  or  sweeping  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
moorland,  purple  with  heather^  or  yellow 
with  gorae.  Tbe  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  of  the  immortaHity  of  the  soul, 
were  exactly  such  as  prevailed  among  the 
Celtic  races  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  heightened  and  refined  by  the 
culture  of  the  pantheistic  bardjf,  and  per- 
meated with  sad,  but  exalted  thought. 
The  incidents  were  entirely  consistent 
with  the  known  history  and  tnaditions 
of  the  earliest  ages  of  Britain,  and  their 
episodial  treatment  and  allusions,  often 
slight  and  •unimportant  in  themselves, 
were  in  perfect  accordance  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  main  fiEUsts  elsewhere  related. 
There  was  not  a  single  anachronism  in 
thought,  in  style,  or  in  statement.  The 
fourteen  centuries  v/hidh  had  elapfled  since 
their  alleged  date  of  production  had  not 
left  a  mark  upon  tbem,  egoo^xt  such  as 
might  iedrly  ha^  been  attrrfontahde  'to  the 
interpolation  of  successive  reciteri^  or  be 
as  fairly  traced  to  the  mind  of  the  modern 
translator.  The  poems  «eemed  to  be  dog 
out  of  a  remote  age — veritable  fossils.  Over 
them  there  lay  an  indescribable  charm  of 
vague  sublimity.  They  were  like  Glen 
Coe,  whose  name  the  poet  assumed,  as 
ithe  'vroioe  of  Cana,  ihe  weirdest  glen 
in  Scotland;  dark,  gloomy,  terrific,  yet 
with  the  murmur  of  rills  and  mountain 
streams  running  down  into  the  narrow 
strip  of  plain  and  pathway,  suggestive  of 
gentleness,  and  the  soft  murmur  and  stir  of 
human  lifo.  Independently  of  their  origin , 
it  was  impossiblB  for  any  tme  and  oou- 
soientiois  <oritic  to  withhold  his  admirKtion. 
fkwn  the  vwiy  Jiohiisan,  ithe  enemy  of 
eveiything  thatwan  6ootcdi,  ucknowledgGRl 
^diat  it  would  1)6  "plenring  to  beHoFe  'that 
i^gal  <lived  vnd  that  Ossian  sang." 

The  oontineatad  critioB,  ma  Boon  us  ihe 
poems  were 'tnttslBind  onto  EroBoh,  Italian, 
Qennan,  and  other  fhufipBan  languages, 
were  unacnimous  in  tiia  eKpNSsion  of  ^eir 
deh^t,  and  two  great  men,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  i^nmoe,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, ihe  aatfaor  of  the  Deolaratiou  of  Ame- 
rican Ind^)MideDce,  publioly  dedaved  ithat 
ihey  preferred  Ossian  to  all  other  poetry. 
Napcfleen  always  carried  a  oerpy  with  him 
in  ihJB  'oainpsignB,  and  Jefferson  nudeiioek 
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the  Btadj  of  Gkelio  in  order  that  he  might 
read  his  &yonrite  bard  in  the  original. 
Goethe  was  equally  charmed  and  captivated. 
The  entbnsiasm  of  the  lovers  of  poetry — 
altogether  independent  of  the  authorship 
— was  amply  justified  by  the  beauty  of  the 
composition,  rivalling  in  many  instances 
the  noblest  passages  in  the  Psalms  of 
David,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  What,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  finer,  asked  the  critics — 
and  we  in  our  day  may  well  repeat  the 
question — than  the  passage  in  Carthon, 
when  the  blind  Ossian,  attended  by  the 
lovely  Malvina,  the  widow  of  his  lost  son 
Oscar,  apostrophises  the  sun,  in  language 
of  which  the  perfect  rhythm  would  be 
marred  by  the  useless  meretriciousnesB  of 
rhyme? 

Oh^thou  that  rolleit  aboTe, 

Bound  as  the  shield  of  mT  fkthen, 

Whence  ara  thy  beams,  on  sun. 

Thine  everlasting  li^ht  P 

Thou  oomest  forai  in  thine  awfiil  beauty, 

And  the  stars  hide  themseWes  in  the  sky.  - 

The  moon,  cold  and  pale, 

Sinks  in  the  western  wave ; 

But  thou  thyself  moTest  alone. 

Who  ean  be  a  companion  of  thy  course  P 

The  oaks  of  the  mountain  fUl, 

The  mountains  themselTcs  decay  ivith  yeani, 

The  ocean  shrinks  and  grows  again, 

The  moon  herself  is  lost  in  heaven. 

But  thou  art  for  ever  the  same, 

Beioicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  ooune. 

Wnen  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests. 

When  thunder  rolls  and  lightning  flies, 

Thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from  the  elouds, 

And  laughest  at  tlie  storm. 

But  to  Ossian  thou  lookest  in  vain. 

He  beholds  thy  beams  no  more, 

Whether  thy  yellow  hair  flies  in  the  eastern  douds, 

Or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west. 

But  thou  art  perhaps  like  me,  but  for  a  season, 

And  thy  vears  will  nave  an  end. 

Thou  shaft  sleep  in  thy  douds. 

Careless  of  the  voice  of  the  morning. 

Exult  then,  oh  sun,  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth! 

This  passage  is  but  one  of  a  multitude  that 
might  be  cited,  yet  of  itself  it  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  author — ^whether  he  were 
Ossian  or  a  man  of  modem  time — ^was  a 
true  poet.  Most  of  our  books  of  Elegant 
Extracts,  and  Selections  of  Poetry,  contain 
passages  from  Ossian.  Every  jeader  of 
taste  will  know  where  to  find  them. 

It  is  proverbially  impossible  to  prove  a 
negative.  Those  who  denied  the  authen- 
ticity and  the  personality  of  Ossian,  and 
there  are  those,  and  they  belong  to  a  very 
influential  school  of  criticism,  who  deny  to 
this  day  the  authenticity  and  personality 
of  Homer,  took  refage  in  affirmation,  and 
maintained  not  only  that  no  such  poems  as 
those  attributed  to  Ossian  ever  existed  in 
Gaelic,  but  that  James  Maqpherson  was 


their  author;  or,  if  not  whoUy  their  author, 
that  he  linked  together  a  few  small  frag- 
ments of  undoubted  Gaelic  poetry,  and 
made  them  the  foundation  of  a  greater 
structure,  whi<^  was  the  work  of  his  own 
mind.  The  merit  of  the  poems  being  ac- 
knowledged, the  compliment  to  Macpher- 
son's  genius  was  a  very  high  one ;  but  that 
it  was  wholly  undeserved  was  evident  to 
any  one  who  had  compared  the  English 
compositions  of  which  Macpherson  was 
most  proud,  such  as  the  Highlander  and 
the  Cave,  with  the  English  version  of 
Ossian,  of  which  he  never  boasted.  The 
difference  between  copper  and  gold,  between 
glass  and  diamonds,  between  water  and 
wine,  between  cold  and  heat^  is  not  more 
obvious  than  that  between  Macpherson  in 
his  own  name,  as  an  original  author,  and 
Macpherson  as  the  translator  of  Ossian. 

It  is  possible  that  the  controversy  which 
the  publication  evoked  would,  after  a  few 
years,  have  died  away,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  impetus  given  to  it  by  the  warm  attack 
made,  not  only  on  Macpherson,  but  on  all 
Scotsmen,  by  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
roundly  stated,  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
"  that  the  poems  of  Ossian  never  existed  in 
any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have 
seen  (the  English)  ;  that  the  editor  or 
author  never  could  show  the  original,  nor 
could  it  be  shown  by  any  otb^r  person ;  that 
the  poems  were  too  long  to  be  remembered  ; 
that  the  Gaelic  was  formerly  an  unwritten 
language;  that  Macpherson  doubtless  in- 
serted names  that  circulated  in  popular 
stories;  that  he  might  have  translated  some 
wandering  ballads,  if  any  such  could  be 
found ;  and  that,  though  some  men  of  un- 
doubted integrity  professed  to  have  heard 
parts  of  the  poems,  they  had  all  heard  them 
m  their  boyhood,  and  none  of  them  could 
recollect  or  recite  as  many  as  six  lines." 
He  added,  with  his  usual  venomous,  though 
amusing,  prejudice  against  the  Scottish 
people,  '*  that  though  the  Scote  had  some- 
thing to  plead  for  their  easy  reception  of 
an  improbable  fiction,  they  were  seduced 
by  their  fondness  for  their  supposed  an- 
cestors. A  Scotchman,"  he  said,  ''must 
be  a  very  sturdy  moralist  who  does  not 
love  Scotland  better  than  truth ;  he  will 
always  love  it  better  than  inquiry ;  and  if 
&lsehood  flatters  his  vaiiity,  he  will  not  be 
very  diligent  to  detect  it."  Macpherson^s 
reply  to  this  insolent  attack  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  a  duel,  which  the  unwieldy 
lexicographer  thought  it  prudent  to  de- 
cline. The  reply  of  the  Scottish  literati 
who  believed  in  Ossian,  and  of  the  High- 
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landers  generally,  was  more  satis&ctory. 
Macpliersoii's  alleged  inability  to  exhibit 
the  onginal  Gaelic  was  disposed  of  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  left  the  manuscripts  for 
seyeral  months  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Becket, 
the  publisher  in  Edinburgh,,  to  be  shown  to 
all  inquirers,  and  especially  to  such  as  were 
desirous  to  subscribe  for  their  publication ; 
that  few  persons  looked  at  them,  and 
fewer  still  subscribed;  that  as  to  there 
being  no  one  in  the  Highlands  who  could 
recite  six  lines  of  Ghtelic  poetry,  there  were 
many  then  living  who  could  repeat  six 
hundred  or  a  thousand  lines,  and  that  one 
gentleman,  the  Beverend  Doctor  Macqueen, 
had  procured  from  Alexander  Macpherson, 
in  Skye,  a  person  known  for  his  great 
memory  as  a  reciter  of  Ossian,  a  quarto 
manuscript,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thick- 
ness, known  as  the  Leabhar  Dearg,  or  Bed 
Book,  which  contained  a  portion  of  the 
story  of  Fingal,  which  book  was  handed  to 
James  Macpherson,  and  was  translated  by 
him.  In  short,  a  whole  cloud  of  witnesses 
appeared  to  rebut  the  charges,  including 
persons  who  could  recite  long  detached 
passages  of  the  poems  in  the  original 
language,  and  G^lic  scholars  who  brought 
forward  manuscript  copies,  which  had  long 
been  in  their  families,  of  parts  of  the  poems. 
Ultimately  the  Highland  Society  of  London 
sanctioned  and  aided  the  publication  of  the 
(laelic  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  the 
Eeverend  Robert  Mac&rlane,  in  three 
qnarto  Tolumes.  To  this  publication  the 
celebrated  Sir  John  Sinclair  contributed  an 
exhaustive  introduction,  in  which  he  re- 
lated the  whole  history  of  the  sources 
whence  the  Gt^elic  poen:is  were  derived. 
This  work  did  not  appear  until  the  year 
1807,  and  if  Doctor  Johnson,  the  great  op- 
ponent of  the  Celtic  claim  to  the  possession 
of  a  Homer,  had  survived  so  long,  there 
was  evidence  to  convince  even  him  of  the 
error  into  which  his  prejudice  had  led  him, 
if  not  gracefully  to  acknowledge  it. 

In  short,  every  argument  that  was,  or 
maybe  still,  urged  against  the  authenticity 
of  Ossian's  poems,  may  be  used  against  the 
authenticity  of  Homer's,  or  any  other  book 
that  has  descended  to  the  world  &om  re- 
mote antiquity.  Ossian  may  never  have 
existed.  Ossian's  poems,  as  now  extant  in 
Gaelic,  may  not  be  verbally,  or,  in  every 
respect,  the  same  as  the  poems  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Ossian's  mind,  if  we  go  so  &r 
as  to  admit  Ossian's  existence.  Some  of 
i^e  poems  may  not  have  been  Ossian's  at 
all,  and  successive  bards  in  successive  ages 
inaj  have  imprinted  their    own  oharac- 


teristica  upon  the  ancient  compositions, 
which  they  recited  for  the  delight  of  their 
auditors  m  the  days  when  there  were  no 
books.  But  exactly  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey.  If  it 
be  impossible  to  prove  the  existence  of  Os- 
sian, it  is  equally  impossible  to  prove  that 
Homer  was  not  a  myth.  And  whether 
Ossian  or  Homer  ever  lived  and  sung,  it  is 
alike  certain  that  the  Gael  and  the  Greeks 
produced  the  poems  which  have  been  attri- 
buted, truly  or  falsely,  to  those  real  or 
imaginary  authors.  A  question  of  literary 
identity,  that  g^oes  back  for  centuries  an- 
terior to  the  invention  of  printing,  can 
never  be  authoritatively  settled,  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  denial  or  incredulity. 
And  as  regards  Ossian,  whoever  he  may  or 
may  not  have  been,  one  thing  is  all  but 
certain — his  poems  were  not,  as  Johnson 
and  the  English  critics  of  the  eighteenth 
century  took  a  malicious  delight  in  assert- 
ing, the  works  of  James  Macpherson.  They 
were  known,  in  scattered  and  multifarious 
fragments,  long  before  he  was  bom,  and, 
though  he  understood  Gkielic  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  translate  it  into  English,  he 
was  not  only  incapable  of  writine  good 
Gaelic,  but  of  writing  in  English  such 
poetry  as  is  contained  in  the  epic  story  of 
Fingal,  and  in  the  minor  and  perhaps  more 
beautifril  stories  of  Garthon  and  Temora. 
Though  his  translation,  on  the  whole, 
is  spirited  and  vivid,  it  is  not  always  cor- 
rect and  in  numberless  instances  does  in- 
justice to  the  original.  Macpherson  at  his 
death  bequeathed  a  thousand  pounds  for 
the  publication  of  the  Gki^lic,  and,  thanks 
to  the  learning,  zeal,  and  energy  of  succes- 
sive editors,  among  whom  the  last,  the 
Beverend  Mr.  Clerk,  is  not  the  least  emi- 
nent, the  text  has  been  finally  settled,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Gaelic  scholars,  and  re- 
mains an  imperishable  monument  of  the 
genius  of  the  Celtic  people. 

One  assertion  of  the  disbelievers  in 
Ossian  remains  to  be  considered,  namely, 
that,  beyond  a  few  undoubted  Gk^lic  frag- 
ments that  were  current  among  the  people 
of  the  Highlands  before  the  birth  of  Mac- 
pherson, all  the  rest  of  the  poems  were 
translated  from  Macpherson's  English,  after 
the  publication  of  Doctor  Blair  s  treatise. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  charge  is  true,  for 
Macpherson  undoubtedly  pieced  his  fig- 
ments together,  and  cotdd  not  exhibit  the 
G^lic  for  eveiy  line  in  his  book.  But 
this  being  granted,  the  poems  of  Ossian 
still  remain  as  much  Ossian's  as  the  Iliad 
is  Homer's;  for  in  the  days  succeeding 
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those*  of  Homer  exactly  iiie  game'  pro- 
cess of  presenration  and,  if  a  part  innsre 
lost,  of  renoTation  and  completion,  most 
have  been  adopted  by  the  saceessive  re- 
oiters  by  whom  the  poems,  as  we  now 
possess  them,  wene  handed>  down^  till  they 
were  finally  fixed  in  tihe^  form  of  an  antheni* 
tic  maoinsoript.  The  only  real'  qnestion 
in  onr  day  is  as  to  the  more  or  less  of  Mao 
phersonism  that  Meu^pfaerson  inserted  into 
the  ancient  poemsi  This  point  can  nevsr 
be  satisfactorily  settled ;  bnt  from  ail  thsA  is 
known,  and  that  is  every  day  elic^d)  by 
ibe  Gkielic  critics,  who  are  alone  competent 
to  pass  an  opinion,  it  appears^  to*  be*  clear 
that  whenever  Macpherson  meddled  he 
mnddled,  and  that  the  finest  passages  ave 
of  nndonbted  antiqmty,  amd  if  ant  the  oem^ 
position  of  Ossian,  of  some  other  bard  or 
bards  as  worthy  ae  he  tor  rank  among*  great 
poets. 


COLONIAL  LIFE  IN  SOUTH  AFBIGA. 


Afbxoa  is  not  all  saad;  and  lions,,  nor  do 
serpentis  and  cannibals  Gonstitntethe  major 
part  of  its  popnlatiQn.  My  surprise  wafi 
great  on.  first  coming  to*  Natal  en  roinfae  to 
the  diamond  country  to  find  it  greener  t]ian 
even;  the  Emerald  Isle.  It  lies  before  mo 
now  as  I  write,  rolling  wave  after  wave-  of 
greeot' — every  shade  of  greeny  too ;  not  mere 
yonng  corn-fields  or  monotonoofi  meadows. 
Here  the  cane-brakes^  there  the  spring  pas- 
tures ;  in* the  disdance.  vias  the  cofiee-buahes 
and  the  great,  broad,  flapping,  split-leained 
bananas,  so  generous  in  their  lavish  growths 

Natal  is  the  very  garden  of  Pomonai 
Oranges  and  lim,e8  roll  about  in  green  and 
golden  profusion.  The  finest  pine-apples, 
worth-  ever  so  modi  money  in  Covent 
Garden,  sell  here  bM  a  penny  each,  and  there 
is  a  reduction  to  the:  greedy  epicure  who 
takes  a  quantity.  The  only  true  way  to  eai 
a  piue-apple.is  to  take  one  into  a  qniet,  shady, 
unobserved  comer,  like  that  selfish,  and  con- 
temptible individual^  little  Jack  Homer,  and 
then  and  there  to  scoop  it  out.  like  an  egg, 
all  by  yourself,  not  giving  even  your  nearest 
relation  a  bit.  The  result  is  paradisiacal, 
for  the  aroma  is  worthy  of  the  fruit  of 
Edem  Oranges  sell  at  frouL  one  and  six- 
pence, to  two  shillings  a  hundred ;  how- 
ever, residents  seldom  buy  such  things,  but 
send  empty  baskets  to  their  friends'  gar- 
dens to  be  filled,  for  the  frisids  are  grate- 
ful to  be  relieved  of  their  overflowing 
treasure.  Fruit  is>  nevertheless,  almost  an 
essential  of  life  in  Southern  Africa,  for 
scurvy  is  common  among  the  new  settlers, 


and'  this  disagreeable  disease  is  best  exor- 
cised by  ailibmJ  use  of  vegetables;.fruit,  and 
lemonade,  the  proper  diet  of  the  oonntry. 
If  hardy  Norsemen  will  oome  to  Africa, 
and  there  oontiniiB'  the  potationB  useful,  or 
at  least  hanmless^  in*  the  cokl  misty  NortJi, 
tdiey  must,  take  the  eDsseifiEence  and  pay 
the  damages;  Indian'  cmni^  a  staplo  in 
AmerioB).  and  moat  deliexous  of  all  gisin 
when  prepHred  in  the:  Lndian  way  as*  ha- 
miny,  is)  mipfcted  m  large*  quantBlieB  into 
Natal,  and  there  given^  as  the  waam&nal 
food  to  tile  Koffis  kibounenss  also  to  man^s 
humbler  Darwinian  kinnnen,  the?  luiraes, 
pigs,  and  fixwisk  The  eols  of  thai  ^nng 
green  mane,  mort.aflEmirablea]id;niitntians 
of  vegetables,  is  preferred  to  bread  hfy  the 
Angio-AfrieaB  children.  The  amsdb,  poMso 
(.Bometbing*beiween  a  pacsnip  and:  &  ynamy 
potbrta)  ia  much  cnltivated'  at  Nadal,.  and, 
being  cheap  and  decidedly  filling',  ii»  is  a 
useful  vegetaible  fbr  a  t^irifly  households. 

The  climate  of  the  Sonih'  ef  A&nba  m*  not 
so  hot  as  the  poiets  ma^e  it^  It  ia  neitiier 
Ucpiid  fine,,  nor  quite  gla6e*Ii0uae  hettti.  On 
the  contrary,  it  iff  steady,  brighl^  and 
sunny,  and  not  at  ail  too  warm  for  Anglo- 
Indians,  whose;  blood  has  onoe  been  up' at 
the  top  of  the  thermometer.  Feeder  at 
Natal  like  nothing  under  seveniyt-five'  de^ 
grees.  Ixi  summer  we  range  betw^n 
seventy  degrees  and  eighty  degi38e%  imry 
rarely  rising  to  ninety ;  and  the  momings 
and  evenings  are  so  agreeably  fresh*  and 
eool,  that  we  never  feel  the  prostEating  las- 
situde that  one  experiences  in  hot^  close 
weather  in  a>  stivy  English'  towui  Tim  at- 
mosphere is  always  dbliciously  pnro,.  and 
the  sky  deeply  and  intensely  blue:  Heanren 
seems  further  off  here  than  in  England, 
and  ite*  outer  court  more  beautiful  and  vast. 
Christmas  weaitber  is  geneislly  extrem^y 
hoti  Sitting  with  fruit  before  ub,  we  fan 
ourselves^,  and  think  of  our  dear*  fidends 
in  merry  old  Bogland,  wrapped  up  to-  Hhs 
nose,  and  busy  at  their  roa»t  Beef  and  tnr- 
rible  national  pudding.  Patriotism,  apart, 
and  coaxed  immediately  nib&s  a  hea^  na- 
tional dinner,  I  think  maaiy  a  John  Bull 
would  be  glad  to  ezchsunge  his^  English  beef 
and  fog  for  African  sunshine  and  bananas: 
The  African  winter  is  delightfbd,  not  un- 
like a  fine  warm  English  May,  no  rain  to 
pour  or  driazle,  no  gusts  of  bronchi tiav  nc 
grej  lieaden  clouds,  but  a  oloudless,  langh- 
iing  skyy  and  the  most  lovely  moonlight 
I  nights.  Moreover,  the  moon  is  twice  as 
I  largo  aff  the.  moon  in*  England,  and  three 
.  times  as;  bright.  The.  Africaai  winter  day 
is  about  two  hours  shorter  than  the  summer 
day,  that  is,  the  sun  sets  in  winter  at  five 
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1.11.^  and  in  saminer  ai  seven  o'clock.  A 
cheexfal  blazing  wood  £re,  on  an  African 
winter  evening,  ia  cosej,  and  nob  io  be  de* 
spised,  especiallj  when  one  can  sit  over  it 
and  read  long  letters  just  arrived  from 
England.  Some  of  the  Natal  houses  have 
no  fire-places,  but  this  is  a  lamentable  mis- 
take^ and  sometimeS'drives  chilly  tenants  to 
the  Cognac  bottle.  The.  great- rains  fall  in 
sammer,  and  are  welcomed  especiall  j  by  the 
cotton  £EB-mers  and  coSee  planters,,  as  the 
crops  then  leap  up  as  if  by  magic.  These 
rains  temper  the  otherwise  great  heat,  and 
refresliingly  cool  the  air.  My  ferm  bailiff 
in  Sarrey  used  to  say,  that  if  he  snperin- 
tended  the  weather  offios  tie  would  make 
all  the  rain  fall  on  Sunday.  Nature  hare, 
though  lesfr  severe  on  the  poor  man's  holi- 
day, is  quite  as  methodical,  for  it  genecally 
raina  during  an  Africam  summer  two  or 
three  times  a  wade,,  and  generally  in  the 
evening  or  night,  so  that  it  uttii^ev  inter- 
feres with  business  nor  pleasure. 

The  soil  at  Natal  is  as<  rich:  as  if  it.  had 
been  lying  fallow  since  the  Deluge,  wihieh 
indeed  laach.  of  it  hasi  Wa  can  get  two 
crops  a  year  from  the  same  field.  Potatoes 
pat  forth  their  nightshaidb  (purple  and  yeB- 
low)  blossom,  fada,.  and  qniekly  develop 
their  dean-looking  tub^tsi  Indmnt  com 
shoots  up-  rank  and  conai^Like,  and  soon  the 
great  bunchy  beaded  cobs  ripen  and  turn 
golden.  We  then  hoe  the  ground  over  and 
plant  oats.  These  we  do  not  allow  to  ripen, 
bat  eut  them  green,,  aoid  sell  them  at  a 
remnnerativo  price  asr  feraga  for  horses^ 
Piga  and  poultry  thrive  at  Natal,  though 
the  latter  are  subject-  to  epidemics^  diffir 
cnit  to  cure,  the  cause  of  which  is  as  yet 
nncertain.  Disease  is  also  eommon  among 
the  Anglo- African  oxen  and  horses.  The 
general  opinion,,  however,  of  the  older 
settlers  is,  that  these;  ailments  chiefly  arise 
from  the  carelessness,,  and  reeklessness; 
and  ignorance  of  the  lower  class  of  settlersw 

Let  me  describe  Durban,  tl»e  town  where 
we  live.  Durban  is  situated  on  the  baiiiks 
of  a  large  bay,  about  two  miles  from,  its 
narrow  entrance,  called  the  Pointy  where 
the  vessels  He.  There  is  a  bold  headland 
opposite  the  Point  called  the  Bluff,  and  on 
it  is  a  lighthouse.  We  had  heard  a  good 
deal  during  our  voyage*  out  of  the  hoirors 
of  the  bar,,  but  the  day  we  arrived  it  was 
as  amooth  as  a  lake,,  in  fact  there  wa*  no 
bar  Yisfcble  at  alV  eot  oar  good  ship  was 
at  once  towed  safely  in  to  her  anchorage. 
In  saaQmer  the  bay  looks  very  eheert'ul,. 
dotted  QNteT  as  it  is  with,  yachts  :  there  are 
fre<^eni  regattas,  and  great  excitement 
previsiis  amongst  the  boating  and  betting 


I  men.  Tiie  beach  roBAd  the  bay  is  s^pleasant 
<ride.      Strangers  are  siLrprised  to  see  so 
many  equestrians  cantering  about  in  every 
[  direction,    for  every    one  in  Natal'  rides,. 
;  after  a  fashion,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for 
{the  horses  that   thmw    aio<  no  accidents. 
'  Horses  are  indeed  very  cheap,,  especially 
since  the  ezodus^to  the  diamond  fields,  and 
their  feeding  isa.trifle.  Your  Kaffre  cuts  the 
grass  every  day,,  acad  a  feed  of  maise  keeps 
the  horse  in  good  condition.     The  sand  is 
too  heavy  for  walkings  (,at<  least  so  Durban, 
people,  say)  ;    people,^  therefore,  ride  the 
shortest  distances.     There/  are.  xaoes  every 
year ;  and  the  SontL  jkfHcaui  colonist  need 
not  be  dulL    A  fancy  little  railway  runs 
front  the  Point  to-  Durban.     It  is  as  un- 
like aai  MigUsh  railway  aa.  it  cau'  well  be, 
for  tliere  ano^  no  aomdents  and  it.  pays  good 
(Mvidends.      DurbsfL  is  rather  a  foreign- 
looking  little  towny.  for  the  coolies  help  toi 
give  it.  an  Oriental  look  with  their  g^y 
clothing  of  many  eolourSk     The.  Kafires„ 
duskier  and  taller,,  are  a  pewer&il  race  of 
men. 

The  luiabering  Africaoi  waggpn„  with  its 
team  of  oxen,  surprises  the  new  eomer,.and 
rouses  thoughts  of  strauga  travel.  Trees, 
shade  eith^  side  of  the  principal  8treet,.and 
there  are  ezaellent  shops  where  you^ean  pro> 
cure  necessarioa  and  luzunea  The  latest 
fashions  come  out  to  Natal,,  so  the  South 
African  is  only  two  months  behind  London 
and  Paris.  The  houses  are  all  built  with 
verandahs,  which  aro;  very  cool  and  useful, 
affording  an  additional  half-open  room  on  a 
warm  day.  There  ie  an>  excellent,  hotel  in 
Durban,  and  the  charges  are  very  moderate. 
Breakfast^,  tiffin,  and  dinaer,  consisting  of 
fish,  soup,  meat,  curries,  puddings,  and 
fruit,  cost  at  the  hotel-  only  six  or  seven 
shillings  a  day,  including,  lodging.  There 
is  alsa  a  good  club.  Fish  is  y&rj  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Beef  fburpence  a  pound;,  mut- 
ton,, sixpence;  coffee,  one  bulling;  sugar 
very  cheap ;  tea  comes  from  the  Gape  and 
Australia;  flour  m  one  pound  at  priesent 
for  the  hfundred- weight.  Beyond  Durban 
extends  the  fiat,  about. a  mile  across;  then 
comes  the  Beren,  where  many  of  the  mer- 
chsdits  and  others  employed  during  the  day 
in  town  reside.  This  iB>  a.  hill,  covered  with 
the  luxuriant  growth,  of  trees,,  underwood, 
and  fiowering  shrubs,  called  in  Natal 
*^buah."  There  is  achurck  here„  where  the 
service  is  carefully  performed.  Paths  in- 
tersect the  Beren  in  everji  direction^  and 
villas  and  cottages  peep  out,  eacli  with  a 
.garden  more  or  leas  extensive.  Somo  of 
these  huusc.H  have  magniHcent  views  in 
iront,  looking  down  on  the  thick  busli,.  with 
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ita  varied  tints,  and  over  the  flat  and  the 
town,  to  the  wide  blue  expanse  of  the  Lidian 
Ocean,  and  in  the  other  direction  to  the 
beantifnl  vallev  of  the  Ilengeni  river,  while 
in  the  far  distance  the  Jesanda  moun- 
tains show  pnrple  against  the  skj,  with 
their  table-like  flat  tops  reminding  one  of 
the  Abjssinian  hills.  The  Kafires  do  all 
the  laborious  work  of  a  house ;  chop  wood, 
which  costs  nothing  on  the  coast,  go  mes- 
sages, and  make  themselves  **  generally 
useful."  They  would  become  good  ser- 
vants, but  are  too  often  spoiled  by  the 
class  of  settlers  who  at  home  wonld  be  ser- 
vants themselves.  These  new  comers  treat 
the  Kaffre  one  day  with  familiarity,  and  the 
next  with  harshness ;  oonsequentlv  many  of 
the  natives  become  rude  in  their  bearing,  if 
they  think  they  can  safely  venture  on  being 
so.  The  best  way  is  to  get  raw,  untrained 
Kafires  from  their  kraals,  and  train  them 
into  habits  of  respect  and  obedience. 
E^afires  get  through  a  good  day's  work 
with  a  white  man  to  superintend  them. 
Their  wages  are  from  eight  shillings  to 
twelve  shillings  per  month.  They  do  not 
remain  long  in  your  service  at  one  time, 
say  nine  months  or  a  year ;  then  they  pack 
up  and  go  back  to  their  kraals,  to  see 
how  things  are  going  on,  and  spend  a 
holiday  with  their  wives  and  childron.  If 
you  are  a  good  master  they  will  after  that 
return  to  you  and  work  for  another  spell. 
You  do  not  see  Kaffr^  girls  in  the  town,  but 
you  meet  them  sometimes  in  the  suburban 
roads.  They  are  well  made  and  shapely, 
with  a  good  erect  carriage,  and  by  no 
means  bad  features ;  but  the  Kaffre  maid- 
servant looks  a  terrible  awkward  shambling 
Topsy  in  European  dress,  and  very  unlike 
the  graceful  robed  coolie  women. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  little  town  where 
the  governor  resides  with  all  the  officials. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  shaded  by  seringa- 
trees.  The  band  of  the  regiment  stationed 
in  Natal  plays  6nce  a  week  on  the  pro- 
menade. There  is  a  great  deal  of  business 
done  in  Maritzburgh  with  the  Dutch  from 
the  Transvaal.  People  at  home  know  very 
little  of  the  divisions  of  the  African  colo- 
nies, and  think  that  the  old  Cape  colonies. 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Natal,  are  all  one.  Natal 
people,  however,  don't  like  to  be  asked  in 
letters  from  home,  "  Are  you  going  to  the 
Cape  to  look  for  diamonds?"  The  diamonds 
are  as  near  Natal  as  the  Cape,  perhaps 
nearer.  It  is  a  point  in  dispute,  and  Natal, 
at  all  events,  is  not  in  the  Cape  Colony  at 
all.  It  is  a  compact  little  state  of  itself 
with  its  own  governor,  judges,  secretaries, 
place-hunters,  and  bishops. 


Bapid  travellers  writing  skimming  tours, 
and  taking  stock  of  half  the  globe,  come 
out  to  Natel,  race  fix^m  the  Hotel  at  Dur- 
ban to  the  one  at  Maritzburgh,  collect  a 
few  imperfectly  digested  facts,  spin  a  theory 
or  two,  contrast  us  with  the  Cape,  never  go 
into  a  sug^-mill,  never  visit  a  cofiee  plan- 
tation, do  not  even  ride  through  the  Beren, 
then  fly  home  and  write  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  colony,  and  an  accurate 
photograph  it  generally  proves  to  be  ! 


TWO  SIDES  OF  A  STOBY. 
ned's  second  ghapteb.    changes. 

Afteb  that  things  went  on  much  as  usual, 
except  that  Gh:«tchen  and  I  were  happy  in 
the  security  of  our  love.  We  said  nothing 
to  any  one  of  the  plight  that  had  passed 
between  us.  The  only  difference  was  that 
I  resolved  boldly  to  attempt  to  make  my- 
self known  to  Mr.  Eairfikx.  I  learned  that 
he  was  frequently  sober,  and  often  at  such 
times  was  quite  mild,  and  even  g^ood  na- 
tured.  I  watched  my  opportunities,  and 
picked  up  an  acquaintance  with  him  in  his 
more  self-respedting  moments.  I  found 
him  agreeable  in  his  manners,  polite,  and 
well  informed ;  but  I  also  readily  perceived 
that  he  was  greedy  and  unprincipled.  He 
had  a  handsome  beard  and  a  graceful  cast 
of  features,  and  had  he  been  suitably 
clothed  would  have  looked  perfectly  the 
fine  gentleman.  I  succeeded  so  far  in  win- 
ning his  goodwill;  that  I  came  and  went  at 
the  cottage  when  and  how  I  pleased. 

Very  seldom,  indeed,  did  I  find  him 
about  the  place.  Often  he  had  not  been 
seen  there  K)r  a  day,  or  for  many  days.  If 
Qretchen  forbore  to  tell  me  of  this,  Kitiy 
was  sure  to  announce  it.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  drawbacks,  these  visits  of  mine  were 
occasions  of  high  jubilee.  I  always  found 
the  three  little  sisters  awaiting  me  in  their 
trimmest  order,  though,  sometimes,  there 
were  but  two  sisters,  for  Kitty,  like  her 
fiEbther,  was  a  rover. 

There  was  a  certain  Lady  Bernard,  who 
was  a  very  rich  old  woman,  and  she  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Kitty,  and  would  give  her 
money  and  presents,  and  take  her  to  drive 
with  her  in  her  carriage.  She  would  have 
her  very  often  to  spend  a  day  with  her,  to 
sing  and  dance,  and  act  parts  for  her 
amusement.  For  Kitty  had  a  fine  voice, 
and  was  a  capital  mimic.  Often  when  I 
was  leaving  the  cottage  of  an  evening  I 
met  Kitty  returning  home,  attended  by 
Lady  Bernard's  own  maid.  On  these  oc- 
casions Kitty  held  her  head  very  high,  and 
hardly  saluted  me.    And  if  she  came  a 
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little  earlier  she  ridiculed  onr  supper-table, 
telling  US  with  a  great  air  of  Lady  Bernard's 
style  of  living.  Sometimes  she  had  an 
apple,  or  a  hajidftil  of  bon-bons  for  Fan, 
and  then  the  little  one  was  so  charmed  that 
I  almost  forgave  Kitty  her  selfishness  and 
bar  scomfHl  want  of  tact.  It  took  almost 
all  Kitty's  time,  while  she  was  not  at  Lady 
Bernard's,  to  make  ready  for  the  next  occa- 
sion, when  she  shonld  be  summoned  to  the 
side  of  her  patroness.  She  employed  her- 
self generally  in  ripping  and  sewing,  cnt- 
ting  and  settling  old  remnants  of  finery 
which  Lady  Bernard  bestowed  on  her.  She 
had  a  wonderful  taste  for  a  &ntastic  sort 
of  dress-making,  and  to  see  Kitty  setting 
ont  for  Lady  Bernard's,  arranged  in  a  cos- 
tume of  her  own  cnrions  design,  was  to  see 
a  picture ;  not  a  picture  of  as  high  a  class 
as  my  Gretchen  in  her  dingy  gown,  but 
still  a  brilliant  little  picture,  fall  of  life  and 
grace. 

Sometimes  of  a  morning  I  called  for 
Ghretchen,  and  fonnd  her  gone  to  work  be- 
fore me.  Then  I  generally  beheld  Kitty 
as  I  approached  the  cottage,  seated  in  the 
window  at  her  dress-making,  with  the  cur- 
tain put  aside,  so  that  she  might  see  and 
be  seen  by  the  people  on  the  road.  At 
such  times  Fan  was  moving  about  the  place 
like  a  tiny  household  fairy.  Moilnted  on 
a  stool,  so  as  to  have  command  of  the  table, 
she  shred  the  vegetables  for  the  dinner,  or 
she  was  sweeping  the  floor,  or  arranging 
the  cupboards.  She  was  a  slender  little 
creature,  who  looked  as  if  you  could  blow 
her  off  your  hand,  but  with  spirit  enough 
for  a  giant  stirring  in  her  great  brown  eyes. 
Gretchen  was  the  little  creature's  idol. 
She  would  work  like  a  busy  bee  all  day 
long  that  Gretchen  might  have  some  com- 
fort in  the  evening.  Never  was  there  a 
stronger  human  tie  than  was  knit  between 
these  two  little  sisters  of  seven  and  seven- 
teen. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  was  sharp 
enough  to  perceive  that  Fan  was  one  of 
those  tender  human  flowers  that,  though 
exquisite  in  their  promise,  never  get  past 
the  bud.  I  had  thought  that  as  a  matter 
of  course  she  would  grow  up  into  girlhood, 
JQst  as  Gretchen  had  done,  and  Kitty. 
But  little  Fan  was  never  bom  to  be  a 
woman. 

"  Oh,  Kitty,  do  come  and  help  me  with 
this  saucepan  I"  I  heard  her  cry  one  morn- 
ing as  I  came  into  the  cottage.  - 

"  You  tiresome  little  monkey !"  was  the 
answer.     **  Why  don't  you  grow  big  ?" 

"  I  think  the  pain  in  my  sido  will  never 
let  me  grow  big." 


Fan's  grave  answer  came  with  a  child's 
sigh  to  me  through  the  half-closed  door. 

"  Don't  be  a  goose  I"  said  Kitty.  "  It's 
only  indigestion.  Whenever  I  eat  venison 
at  Lady  Bernard's  I  get  a  pain  just  like 
that.  Lady  Bernard  only  laughs,  and  says 
it's  indigestion." 

And  Kitty  shook  out  some  trimmings 
and  gave  all  her  attention  to  them. 

"  But  I  never  tasted  venison  in  my  life, 
Kitty  dear." 

I  entered  and  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion. Fan  was  standing  gazing  at  her 
saucepan,  with  her  small  hand  pressed 
against  her  side,  and  a  look  of  patient  pain 
upon  her  childish  face.  I  think  I  knew 
from  that  moment  about  the  end  of  little 
Fan.  She  flew  to  my  side.  Her  head  was 
scarcely  higher  than  the  level  of  my  hand, 
and  she  had  a  trick  of  kissing  my  hand 
by  way  of  greeting. 

I  watched  her  very  dosely  after  this,  and 
was  prepared  for  Gretchen's  angpcush  when 
the  truth  first  broke  upon  her. 

"  Ned,"  she  said  one  day  as  we  walked 
home  together,  '*  Ned,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.     Fan " 

Her  voice  broke  and  she  turned  away 
her  head. 

"What  is  it?"  I  said,  but  I  knew  all 
about  it  very  well.  She  struggled  in 
silence  awhile,  and  then  gathered  up  her 
strength. 

"  Oh,  Ned,  Fan  is  ^ing  to  die !" 

"  I  trust  not,"  I  said,  but  I  knew  that  I 
was  a  hypocrite  when  I  said  it.  For  Fan 
was  fading  away  from  us  like  a  snow-drop 
in  the  sun. 

Then  we  had  pinching  and  saving  to 
make  up  enough  money  to  bring  Fan  to  a 
famous  doctor.  The  doctor  shook  his  head 
and  suggested  the  South  of  France.  So  we 
threw  away  our  guineas,  and  brought  the 
little  patient  home  again  to  wrestle  awhile 
for  life. 

It  took  her  a  whole  year  to  die.  During 
that  time  Gretchen  was  scarcely  seen  in  our 
workroom.  I  carried  her  work  to  her,  and 
brought  it  home  when  it  was  finished. 
Kitty  was  a  bad  nurse,  and  could  not  be 
relied  upon.  Almost  all  my  evenings  were 
spent  at  the  cottage.  Mr.  Fair&x  was 
seldom  there,  and,  when  there,  he  moaned 
perpetually  over  the  troubles  of  his  family. 
One  would  have  thought  to  hear  him  that 
he  had  been  a  tender  and  industrious  father, 
whose  eflbrts  were  defeated  by  the  unkind- 
ness  of  the  world.  He  spent  his  days  in 
gambling,  and  I  knew  that  Gretchen  shrank 
m)m  taking  the  few  odd  coins  which  he 
gave  her  from  time  to  time  towards  the 
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housekeeping.  He  was  always  glad  to 
see  me,  and  to  borrow  what  little  moneys 
I  mighfc  chance  to  have  •about  me.  And 
this  was  a  misfortime,  for  all  mj  odd 
sbillings  were  kept  for  dainties  for  Fan. 
When  Mr.  Faitrfaz  gdt  .possession  of  them 
they  were  heard  of  never  more. 

It  was  daring  this  year  of  Fan's  dying 
that  my  very  odd  xelatiYe,  whom  I  have 
spoken  of  before,  sent  fixr  me  to  visit  him, 
in  a  very  formal  manner.  '  The  event  took 
me  by  surprise,  as  for  a  very  long  time  he 
had  not  taken  any  osotioe  of  me.  I  went  to 
dine  with  him,  m  I  was  I>idden9  upon  a 
certain  Wednesday,  And  the  day  was  in  it- 
self worthy  of  note,  as  I  never  before  had 
arifiited  him,  bnt  on -a  Sunday^  in  my  life. 
On  former  occastoas  he  and  I  had  been 
tSie*i-tete,  but  mow  Oib  :dinner  was  a 
banquet^  and  the  company  very  large. 
I  felt  rather  ont  of  place  in  my  ^labby 
undress  coflit.  My  Tolaiave  amiled  on  me, 
however,  and  gave  me  a  seat  by  his  side. 
When  the  company  were  going  he  pressed 
me  to  remain. 

When  all  bad  disappeared  he  drew  iiis 
chair  to  the  fireside,  and  bade  me  to  do  the 
same. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  how  do  yon  iihink 
I  am  looking  P" 

"  O&V  pii?tty  well  I  Iftiink,  sir/'  I  said. 

''  That's  an  honest  mm.  ITcmder  scoun- 
drels all  swore  I  never  looked  better  in  my 
life.  But  I  aan  notevan  puetty  well,  so  I  am 
going  to  make  my  will." 

'"  I  hope  you  -will  live  long  to  enjoy  every- 
thing you  have,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  you  needn't ;  for  I  am  iiot  going 
to  do  anydxing  af  the  kind.  I  tell  you 
again  that  I  am  going  io  make  any  will." 

"Are  you,  sir  P"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  I  wm,  sir.  And  that^s  the  &ot  that 
I  want  to  bring  bvfore  you.  I  have  en- 
joyed my  wealth  well,  bnt  I  have  never 
squandered  it,  and  I  have  got  to  leave  it 
i)ehindme.  It  is  no  mean  inheritance.  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  *um  I  to  leave  it  to  you 
or  not  P" 

''Oh,  sir'l"  was  kU  I  could  articulate. 
A  crowd  of  delightful  ideas  went  whirling 
through  Toj  head.  Gretchen — a  wedding 
— ^Fan — the  South  4f£  France.  Good-bye 
to  the  wretched  cettage  and  Mr.  Fairf^c. 
'*  Oh,  sir'!"  1  'fiateivd,  '*  do  not  tautalize 
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"  Don*t  run  too  ^fiirt,"  he  said,  dryly ; 
''  thoi*c  is  a  condition,  I  must  tell  yon." 

«  A  conditiou,  m  ?"  What  is  it  ?"  I 
felt  ready  to  promise  anything,  possible  or 
impossible.    ' 


''Only  this,"  he  said,  ^' you  are  to  swear 
never  to  marry.  I  will  not  have  my  money 
squandered  by  a  woman.  If  you  agree 
to  my  condition  you  diall  have  all  that  I 
possess.  If  you  will  not  agree  to  it  you 
shall  have  nothing." 

I  turned  sick  said  dizzy.  For  a  moment 
I  pictured  myself  a  rich  man  without 
Gbetchen.  But  no ;  life  without  Gretchen 
would  39e  like  sand  in  a  hung^  month. 

"  Think  well  of  it,  young  man !" 

^  1  could  not  give  her  up,  sir." 

"  Her  P  Is  <&ere  a  '  her '  in  the  case 
already  P  Them  that  settles  the  matter. 
The  moaey  must  go  to  the  other  one.  How 
old  are  you,  young  man  P" 

"  I  am  going  on  for  twenty." 

"  And  the  oUier  one  is  going  on  for  fifty,  I 
«dioiild  think.  If  he  has  lived  all  this  tune 
wxthont  being  so  foolich  as  to  marry,  be 
deserves  his  good  fortune,  as  you  deserve 
your  ill  luck." 

I  knew  very  well  who  was  meant  by  the 
''other  t)ne."  He  was  a  Sutherland  by 
name,  idKragh  no  nearer  by  blood  to  laj 
relative  than  I.  He  was  the  scamp  of  the 
fiimily,  and  early  in  life  had  committed  a 
fraud  on  account  of  which  he  had  had  to 
run  away  firom  England.  He  had  not 
been  hesfd  of  for  years,  and  seemed  to 
have  dro]^d  out  of  the  world.  But  my 
odd  old  gentleman  had  never  forgotten  his 
existence,  and  it  was  from  my  guardiaaD's 
conversation  that  I  knew  that  this  Suther- 
land had  been  born,  had  mieftyehaved,  and 
had  net  yet  died.  Where  he  was,  and  how 
he  lived,  nobody  seemed  to  know. 

^Tbe  dianoes  are  against  himi,"  the  old 
gentleman  went  on,  "  and  there  is  still  a 
hope  for  you.  If  be  be  married  he  gets 
nothing,  -and  I  never  yet  knew  a  ne'er-do- 
well  who  had  not  a  wife  and  twenty 
cbiFdren.  He  shall  be  sought  for  when  I 
am  gone,  and  if  found  to  be  a  bachelor  he 
is  my  heir.  If  it  be  proved  that  he  is  dead, 
or  that  he  ever  had  a  wife,  then  you  are  to 
get  everything  I  have.  Now  good-diight, 
young  man,  and  I  am  sorry  you  are  a 
fool !" 

I  did  not  tell  Gretchen  quite  the  truth 
about  this  afiair.  I  told  her  my  guardian's 
fortune  was  to  go  to  a  distant  relation,  of 
whom  no  one  knew  anything.  I  told  her 
the  conditions  of  his  heirship,  and  of  my 
chances  in  the  matter.  Many  a  time  we 
laughed  and  speculated  on  the  subjeot 
Fan,  on  her  sick-bed,  amused  herself  build- 
ing castles  in  the  air.  She  prattled  of  it 
so  often  that  her  father  overheard  bar. 

'"  What  is   this  fortune  that   you    are 
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getting?"  he  floid  to  me  one  .evening,  when 
I  had  met  hin^,  quite  sober,  on  the  road. 
"  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

**  Not  much,"  I  said,  and  told  'him  the 
state  of  affairs.  Bnt  I  did  not  mention 
Gretahen.  1  had  ^not  -ohosen  ^  promise 
against  marriage,  that  was  all. 

"You  are  a  fool !"  he  saiij,  emphatioalljr. 
"'  If  I  were  in  jour  place !  And  who  is 
this  eld  ty^rant.?  And  who  is  the  ludky 
man  who  will  get  the  money  instead  of 
joa?" 

I  felt  seluctant  to  give  Jiames,  but  Mr. 
Eairfiix  bad  fastened  on  the  story,  and  was 
full  of  curiosity. 

"  M^  friend  is  called  Sutherlamd,"  I  ad- 
mitted at  last,  "  and  I  know  nothing  of  the 
other -esoept  the  £actB  I  have  told  .yen ;  «nd| 
that  lie  bears  the  family  name." 

"  Sutheoland  !*'  echoed  Mr.  Eairfaa^, 
*^  SiUherland !"  He  turned  red,  then 
white,  then  green  in  tbd  face.  ^*  Suther- 
land !*'  Sb  looked  like  a  man  who  'was 
going  to  have  a  fit. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "  Sutiierlaad.  Good 
Bieaveaas !  Mr.  iEair&j;,  what  is  the  matter 
with  ycm?" 

He  -reoovered  himself  quickly.  ''Matter 
with  me?"  he  said.  "Nothing  is  the  mattw 
with  me.  But  I  once  knew  a  man  catlled 
S]ithei4and.  It  *mnst  have  been  i^e  'Same. 
Poor  Sutherland!  poor  Sutherland  1  He 
was  a  maffTied  man." 

Almost  immediately  Afber  this  he  left  me 
abmptly  npon  "business." 

Some  days  afterwards  I  wedt  into  the 
cottage,  and  found  an  nnusnal  .scene  'going 
on  among  «the  sisters. 

"I  am  sure,"  KiiJb^  was  eaying,  "it  is 
very  stroEnge  of  you  not  to  be  mare  pleadaed. 
The  expense  of  me  will  be  quite  off  your 
hand«,  and,  besides,  I  fihall.be  sndi  a  credit 
to  the  family." 

Kitty,  standing  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
floor,  thus  harangued  her  two  sister^  who 
were  clinging  togejther  on  IPari's  little 
couch.  Tears  were  rolling  'heavily  down 
(Jretcheri's  fece.  Fan  had  her  lips  pressed  to 
the  elder  sister's  hand,  while  she  looked 
wistfully  and  repmacAiially  eit  the  oiSier. 

"Kew  look  you  here,  broiiier  Ned,^'  said 
Kitty,  triumphantly,  as  if  glad  to  eee  a 
ooasonaUe  bein|^  to  whom  «he  toould  state 
her  case.  "  Here  is  Gretchen  fretting  and 
crying  about  the  finest  piece  of  luck  that 
ever  befel  this  miserable  house.  Lady 
Bernard  wants  to  adopt  me,  and  take  me 
for  her  daughter.  There  never  was  such 
good  fortune  heard  of  except  in  theiury, 
tales." 


"  Wait  a  little,  Kitty,"  I  said,  "  Gretohen 
wUl  get  used  to  it.  This  is  a  veiy  great 
blessing,  and  ndbody  ought  to  object  to  it" 

Gretchen  looked  At  me,  and  her  tears 
came  down  a&esh. 

"  There's  the  way  she  goes  on,"  csried 
Kitl^,  'toBsing  her  head  impatiently.  "  It 
is  jealons  «nd  unkind  <a£  her,  that's  what  I 
think." 

"  Oh,  BO,  no,  Kitty  !"  murmured  Gret- 
ohen. 

"Go  away,  Ki%.  Go  off  to  Lady  Hem 
naord,"  cried  tPan.  "And  Gretchen,  you 
thave  fttill  ^ot  little  mc.  Don't  cry,  lovey 
sweat !  .Neiwr  fear  bat  d  will  stick  to  you. ' 

The  little  creature  meant  it.  She  thought 
nothing  of  the  long  (parting  that  was  at 
hand. 

**I^flliall  often  oome  to  see  you,"  said 
Kitty,  a  little  touohed,  "and  I  shall  be  able 
to  bring  some  nice  things  for  !Fan,  I  dare 
say.  1±  woittld  be  a  dreadful  pity  to  miss 
«>ah  a««>d  thing  for  the  femUy." 

The  good  thing  was  not  missed.  Kitty 
went  to  linre  with  Lady  Bernard,  and  her 
visitB  to  the  shabby  cottage  were  few  and 
iur  beitwafln.  And  Gretchen  bravely  put 
away  her  sorrow,  for  Pan  was  going  to  die, 
and  it  needed  aU  Gretchen's  courage  to  help 
the  litftle  sister  through  this  strait.  It  took 
«11  hep  nerve,  and  the  nerve  of  one  who 
was  :  stronger,  and  oughit  to  have  been 
Ibnwer  than  her8ei£  Many  a  night  we  sot 
<np,  holding  the  Httle  hamds,  and  wetting 
the  patrohed  lips.  Fan  made  a  generous 
win,  and  left  me  ^to  'Gretchen,  and  left 
Gretohen  to  me.  "  Kitty  will  be  sure  to 
be  all  night,"  she  said.  "  She  always  told 
HB  sbe  would  make -a  shift  for  hersetf." 

Kitty  had  made  a  very  good  shift  indeed. 
Sometinussdhe  came  to  us,  dressed  in  hand- 
some^dothes,  and  bringing  grapes  or  wine, 
or  some  other  delicacy.  But  her  vimts 
were  Tare,  and  she  thought  more  of  the 
tbtngs  she  brought  than  of  noting  the 
ohaoages  in  Fan.  I  think  she  would  have 
oome  oftener,  only  she  did  not  Hke  to  aip- 
peaor  to  us  wil^out  gifts  in  her  hands.  Bhe 
wss  too  elegant  a  young  lady  for  us  now. 
Her  silk  dress  was  easily  hurt,  and  her  de- 
licate kid  gloves  would  not  readily  come 
off.  She  had  never  more  tih»n  ten  (minutes 
to  sta.y  at  a  time,  ^r  the  carriage  wra 
aHways  wadting  for  her  to  drive  her  witlh 
iLady  Bernard  to  the  park.  She  grew  tall 
and  sleek  in  the  course  of  a  few  monto, 
and  looked  very  fair  and  lovely  in  her 
handsome  clothes.  I  could  not  but  own, 
when  I  saw  her  beside  Gretchen,  that  a 
gem  is  all  the  more  beautiful  for  being 
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richly  set.  Yet  my  chosen  love  in  her 
threadbare  gown  was  all  the  dearer  and 
holier  to  me  for  this  thought. 

It  was  agonising,  that  parting  between 
the  two  little  sisters.  Fan  held  on  to 
Gretchen  while  the  death-struggle  was 
rending  her,  till  the  frail  spirit  was  over- 
come and  borne  away,  and  only  pulseless 
hands  were  found  clasping  Oretchen's 
neck.  And  then  we  laid  her  out,  and  put 
lilies  on  her  breast,  and  Kitty  came  to  see 
her  and  cried  a  good  deal.  The  ^Either  was 
not  at  home,  and  we  quite  for^t  to  miss 
him.  Before  the  day  of  bunal  we  had 
wondered  about  him  a  little.  A  whole 
week  passed  and  we  did  not  see  him  or 
hear  from  hint  Ghretchen  was  troubled, 
thinking  of  the  shock  that  was  in  store  for 
him.  I  was  not  uneasy.  I  thought  that, 
like  Kitty,  he  would  be  sure  to  make  a  shift 
for  himself. 

We  laid  our  dead  in  a  very  humble  grave, 
and  Eatty  dried  her  tears  and  went  back 
to  Lady  Bernard.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
her,  she  said,  to  remember  about  the  grapes 
which  she  had  been  able  to  bring.  Gretchcn's 
cheeks  were  white,  and  her  strength  was 
worn  out,  but  she  thought  she  had  done 
nothing  for  little  Fan. 

So  Ghretchen  was  left  alone;  for  her 
father  did  not  come  back.  Weeks  passed 
away,  and  still  there  were  no  tidings  of  him. 
For  the  comfort  of  his  daughter  I  searched 
and  advertised — ^made  every  effort  within 
my  power  to  get  a  trace  of  the  missing 
man.  All  exertions  were  fruitless.  Mr. 
Fairfax  was  either  dead,  or  had  deserted. 
Gretchen  believed  the  former ;  I,  the  latter. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  Kitty 
went  abroad  with  Lady  Bernard.  It  was 
uncertain  when  she  might  return,  as  her 
protectress  had  some  idea  of  settling  in 
France.  Her  sister  was  married  there, 
and  lived  in  a  pretty  old  ch&teau  with  a 
family  of  lively  French  children  about  her. 
Kitty  was  ftdl  of  pleasant  anticipations, 
and  could  scarcely  tear  herself  away  from 
her  own  delightful  thoughts  to  remember 
Gretchen' s  loneliness  and  needs.  But  she 
promised  to  write  frequently,  and  what 
more  could  one  expect  ? 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that  I  heard  the 
news  of  my  guardian's  death.  He  had 
died,  as  he  nad  expected,  suddenly,  of  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.  The  arrangements  as  to  his 
will  had  not  been  made  too  soon.     To  me 


had  been  left  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  to 
take  me  to  Paris,  where  he  knew  I  had 
long  wished  to  study  art.  And  Heniy 
Sutherland  —  the  "other  one"  —  was  his 
heir. 

This  man  was  truly  the  heir,  for  he  had 
suddenly  appeared,  and  was  just  in  good 
time  to  claim  his  inheritance,  being,  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  unmanned,  and  totally 
unencumbered.  He  had  turned  up,  in  the 
oddest  way,  just  before  the  late  Mr.  Suther- 
land's death,  and  had  visited  the  deceased, 
and  been  recognised  by  him.  So  he  was 
the  lucky  man ;  and  tins  was  the  end  of 
our  little  day-dream. 

The  white-headed  butler  gave  me  these 
details  when  I  called  at  the  door  to  inqum 
about  the  funeral.  I  was  too  much  dis- 
appointed to  enter  the  place,  or  to  run  the 
risk  of  meeting  the  new  Mr.  Sutherland. 

"A  fine  figgur  of  a  gen'leman  he  is, 
sir,"  said  the  old  man.  "Hextremely 
'an'some,  if  it  wam't  for  too  'igh  a  blush 
about  the  nose.  Lucky  for  him,  sir,  as 
how  he  never  tried  matrimony  !" 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  I  said,  sagely.  Bui 
I  sighed  a  little  as  I  walked  down  the  steps. 
The  sigh  was  more  for  Gretchen's  sake  than 
my  own. 

And  now  came  the  question  of  what 
Gretchen  was  to  do  with  herself.  We 
looked  in  each  other's  &ces  and  knew  we 
dared  not  marry:  We  made  our  little  plan, 
and  agreed  to  be  as  cheerful  as  we  could 
in  carrjring  it  out.  I  was  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  Gretchen  was  to  wait  patiently  till  such 
time  as  I  could  come  back  and  begin  life 
as  an  artist:  I  found  her  a  home  with  a 
respectable  and  kindly  woman,  and  she  re- 
turned to  her  work  in  Mr.  Jackson's  room. 


Now  zMkdy,  prica  6§,  6d.,  bound  in  green  cloth, 
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The  laughter  of  tiiia  anoomfbrtalite 
Mercy  Creswell  romuned  in  Uftnd  Vemon'e 
ears.  She  would  huve  &Dcied  that  there 
vaa  somethinff  odd  about  Lady  Hard jkee's 
honse,  i£  she  had  not  known,  by  inference, 
from  her  mother,  and  directly  from  Mazi- 
millaMedwyn,  that  it  waa  in  every  way  un- 
ciccptionabie.  The  woman  conid  hardly 
)i^Te  been  tipsy.  So  Uand  rererred  her 
anciplained  merriment  to  Bomething  ridi- 
cdIoos  which  might  have  bofsllen  in  her 
own  social  level,  the  recollection  of  which 
imdstil^  tickled  her. 

laAj  Vernon  was  happier  that  day.  A 
letter  had  reached  her  from  her  tme,  bnt 
hardly  loving,  friend,  old  Eichard  Dawe.  It 
(old  her  that  Captain  Vivian  had  made  an 
eicnrgion,  he  knew  not  whither,  on  the  day 
on  nUch  he  had  passed  throngh  the  town 
af  Roydon;  bat  tiiat  he  had  returned  the 
same  evening,  and  that  the  doctor  having 
proDonnced  that  he  had  been  doing  too 
DiDch,  he,  Mr.  Dawe,  had  exacted  a  promise 
from  him,  not  agun  to  attempt  a  jonmey 
j  forlcndaya.  Hehad named  that  tunepar- 
ticalsrly,  in  consequence  of  Lady  Yemon's 
lettw. 

"  I  am  not  qnriified,"  he  said,  "  to  speak 
about  such  feelings ;  bnt  I  will  saj,  cnre 
joaraelf  of  your  excessive  fondness  for  that 
voang  man.  Ton  have  placed  yonrself  in 
&11  agonising  position.  'Make  the  effort; 
Eee  him  no  more.  I  spare  yon.  Commise- 
rate yourself." 

Notwithstanding  its  severe  tone  and  an- 
palatable  advice,  this  letter  had  cheered 
W.  Mand  wonid  have  left  Roydon  before 
liis  powible  retnrn.  Her  son!  may  have 
aojniesced,  in  secret,  in  the  wisdom  of  old 


Dawe's  advice.  Bnt  it  was  the  recognition 
of  one  beholding  himself  in  a  gla^  and 
Btraightway  oblivion  followed. 

Lady  Vernon  had  some  charitable  visits 
to  pay,  en  two  days  in  the  week,  in  Boydon. 
Some  fifty  pensioners,  more  or  less  decayed, 
endnred  her  occasional  calls  and  lectures  in 
consideration  of  the  substantial  comforts 
that  attended  a  place  on  her  list.  On  some 
days  she  would  visit  two,  on  others  nearly 
a  score.  ^ 

Lady  Vernon  filled  the  r61e  of  the  Chris- 
tian matron  with  pnnctilions  complete- 
ness. She  had  her  great  charities  and  her 
small;  hertenaof  thousandstobe8tow,and 
her  sixpences ;  her  infiaential  committees 
and  powerfnl  societies,  and  her  gmmbling 
and  qnemlons  old  women  in  their  garrets. 
She  would  make  a  flannel  petticoat  or  bnild 
a  church. 

Lady  Vernon  bore  herself  to  all  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  as  an  nnexcep- 
tionable  type  of  Christian  life.  She  would 
tell  herself,  as  she  meditated  In  her  solitude, 
that  she  coold  not  remember  having  ever 
acted,  in  a  single  instance,  contrary  to  her 
conscience. 

Lady  Vernon  had  violated  authority  a 
little  once  or  twice.  She  and  authority 
had  differed,  and  she  had  taken  her  own 
course.  Bnt  who  was  right,  she  or  autho- 
rity ?     Need  I  say  ? 

Of  coorse  she  had  things  to  vex  her. 
She  had  more ;  secret  afflictions  and  dread- 
ful recoil ectiona,  of  which  bat  one  person 
now  living,  except  herself,  knew  anything. 

For  years  she  had  been  silently,  thongh 
nnconscionslyj  battling  with  remorse.  She 
was  battling  with  the  same  fiend  now.  Bnt 
was  not  Satan  writhing  under  her  heel  F 
Did  she  not  stand,  resting  on  her  spear, 
nnseathed  in  her  panoply,  like  the  angel  of 
wisdom,  parity,  and  coniage  F     What  we.re 
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these  internal  questionings,  donbtings,  and 
npbraidings,  bnt  the  malignant  sopnistiies 
of  the  Evil  One  aconsiiig  the  just  ? 

Lady  Yernoci  had  made  two  or  three  of 
her  domiciliary  yisxts,  and  was  emerging 
from  between  i^e  poplars  that  stood  one  at 
each  side  of  old  Mr.  Martin's  door,  when 
her  eye  light'ed  upon  the  figure  of  Doctor 
Malkm,  in  his  black  frock-ooat^  newlj 
arrived  from  his  journey,  looking  a  little 
fagged,  but  smiling  politely,  and  raising 
his  hat. 

The  doctor  had  just  made  his  toilet,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  Boydon  Hall  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  patroness. 

Lady  Vernon  smiled,  bat  looked  sud- 
denly a  little  paler,  as  she  saw  her  family 
physician  thus  unexpectedly  near  her. 

"  How  d'ye  do.  Doctor  Malkin  ?  I  did  not 
think  you  C5ould  have  been  home  so  early," 
said  Lady  Vernon.  **You  intend  calling 
at  Roydon  Hall  to-day  ?'* 

"  I  was  actually  on  my  way,"  said  Doctor 
Malkin,  smiling  engagmgly,  with  his  hat 
still  in  his  hand,  and  the  sun  glancing 
dazzlingly  on  his  bald  head.  "  At  any  hour 
that  will  best  suit  you,  Lady  Vernon,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  wait  upon  you." 

"  I  shall  be  going  home  now ;  I  have 
made  my  little  round  of  visits." 

"  And  left  a  great  many  afflicted  hearts 
comforted,"  interpolated  the  appreciative 
doctor. 

"  And  I  mean  to  return  by  the  path," 
she  continued,  not  choosing  to  hear  the 
doctor's  little  compliment.  "Open  that 
door,  please,"  she  said  to  the  footman,  who 
contrived  with  a  struggle,  without  dropping 
the  volumes  he  was  charged  with,  to  dis- 
engage a  key  from  his  pocket,  and  open  a 
wicket  in  the  park  wall,  which  at  this  point 
runs  only  a  few  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
houses.  "And,  as  you  say,  you  were  on 
your  way  to  Roydon  Hall,  you  may  as  well, 
if  you  don't  mind,  come  by  the  |Mith  with 
me. 

The  doctor  was  only  too  happy. 

The  footman  stood  by  the  open  door, 
which  was  only  about  a  dozen  steps  away ; 
and  Lady  Vernon  stopped  for  a  moment, 
aud  said  to  him  : 

"  You  must  see  old  Grim  wick,  and  tell 
him  to  send  up  to  Mrs.  Mordaunt  at  six 
o'clock  this  evening  for  the  blankets  that 
I  said  he  should  have." 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

So  now  she  and  Doctor  Malkin  were 
walking  in  the  perfect  quietude  of  a  se- 
cluded path  among  the  trees,  and  he  began 
by  saying : 


"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  Lady  Vernon, 
that  everything  was  satis&ctory,  and  every 
particular  is  now  arranged.  I  was  d^ 
tained  a  little  longer  than  I  expected,  but 
I  saw  Mr.  Damian.  He  read  the  oopies  of 
the  papers,  and  said  they  are  more  than 
sufficient."  ' 

A  silence  followed.  Lady  Vernon  was 
looking  straight  before  her  with  an  inflexible 
countenance.  They  walked  on  about  twenty 
steps  before  either  spoke. 

"  We  had  a  visit  from  Mercy  Oeswell 
to-day,"  said  Lady  Vernon. 

"  Oh  !  Had  you  ?  But  I  don't  think  I 
quite  recollect  who  Mercy  Creswell  is." 

"  She  was  onoe  a  servant  here,  and  now 
she  is  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Damian  " 

"  Oh !  I  understand ;  actually  in  his  ser- 
vice at  present  ?" 

«  Yes." 

The  doctor  looked  intelligently  at  Lady 
Vernon. 

"I  wished  to  see  her.  I  knew  she 
would  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  me ;  and  I 
had  some  ideas  of  making  her  particularly 
useful,  which  on  seeing  her,  and  ascertain- 
ing that  she  is  clever,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  carry  into  effect." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  anything  resolved 
on  by  Lady  Vernon  will  be  most  judicious 
and  successful." 

"It  is  five  years  since  I  saw  Mr. 
Damian;  how  is  he  looking?"  asked  Lady 
Vernon. 

"  Very  well.  His  hair  has  been  white 
a  long  time.  I  think  he  stoops  a  little  now; 
but  in  all  other  respects  he  is  unchanged. 
His  sight,  his  hearing,  his  mind  are  quite 
unimpaired.  He  is  very  active,  too;  every- 
thing, in  short,  you  could  wish.  He  is 
going  for  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  to  his  place  near  Brighton.  But  it 
is  a  mere  flying  visit." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  had  a  conrersation 
with  Mr.  Damian  ?" 

"A  very  detailed  and  full  one;  a  very 
satisfectory  conversation,  indeed.  I  ex- 
plsdned  every  point  of  difficulty  on  which 
he  required  light,  and  he  is  quite  clear  as 
to  his  duty." 

"  And  I  as  to  mine,"  she  said,  abstract- 
edly, looking  with  gloomy  eyes  on  the  grass ; 
"  I  as  to  mine."  She  was  walking,  uncon- 
sciously, more  slowly. 

"  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
and  trouble.  Doctor  Malkin,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly raising  her  eyes.  "I  think  you  have 
acted  with  great  kindness,  and  taot^  and 
energv,  and  secrecy." 

"  Certainly,"  he  interposed ;  "  religious 
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secrecy.     I  should  consider  myself   dis- 
honoured,  had  I  not." 

**  I*m  Biire  of  that ;  I'm  quite  sure  of 
that,  Doctor  Malkin ;  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  yon.  Yon  have  done  me  a  great 
kindness,  and  I  hope  yet  to  make  yon 
understand  how  very  much  I  feel  it.  I 
have  still,  I'm  afraid,  a  great  deal  of  tronble 
to  give  you." 

"I  should  be  a  very  ungrateful  man, 
LadV  Vernon,  if,  in  a  case  of  this  pain- 
fal  knd,  I  were  to  grudge  any  trouble 
that  could  contribute  to  inake  your  mind 
more  happy.  I  should  perhaps  say  less 
anxious. 

"  I  know  very  well  how  I  can  rdy  upon 
yon,  Doctor  Malkin,"  said  Lady  Vernon, 
abstractedly.  "  It  will  be  quite  necessary 
that  you  should  go  on  Sunday.  We  can  t 
avoid  it.  I  don't  like  travelling  on  Sun- 
daj^,  when  it  can  be  helped.  But  in  this 
particular  case  it  is  unavoidable." 

"  Quite ;  of  course  you  can  command  me. 
I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal." 

"And  no  one  knows  where  you  go?" 

"  That  of  course.  I — I  manage  that  very 
easily.  I  do  all  I  can  by  rail,  and  take  the 
train  at  an  unlikely  station." 

**  You  know  best,"  she  said  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  "  I  wish  it  were  all  over.  Doctor 
^kin,  it  comforts  me  that  I  am  so  well 
supported  by  advice.  I  know  I  am  right ; 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  could  endure  the  re- 
sponsibility alone." 

A  little  pink  flush  showed  itself  sud- 
denly in  Doctor  Malkin's  pale  cheeks ;  he 
looked  down. 

"  I  have  reKed  a  good  deal  on  Mr.  Tin- 
tern,"  he  said.  '*  He  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience,  and  you  know  he  is  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  all  responsibility  rests  ultimately, 
neither  upon  you  nor  upon  any  of  those 
whom  you  have  honoured  with  your  more 
immediate  confidence,  but  entirely  with 
other  people,"  said  Doctor  Malkin. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  I  should  thank  you 
to  call  on  Sunday  afternoon.  I  don't  care 
to  part  with  the  papers  until  then.  WiU 
six  o'clock  suit  you  ?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  ought  to  thank  you 
very  much,  you  have  relieved  my  anxiety. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  pjtft 
here.    Good-byey  Doctor  Malkin." 

"  Entirely,"  acquiesced  Doctor  Malkin. 
"  I  will  call  on  Sunday,  at  the  hour  you 
iiame.  Charming  weather  we  have  got^ 
and  what  a  delightful  serenity  pervades 
this  place  always,"  he  added,  raising  one 


hand  gently,  with  a  faint  smile  round,  as 
if  to  imply  that  he  need  have  no  scruple 
in  withdrawing  his  escort  under  conditions 
so  assuring  and  delightful.  "One  thing 
only,  I  hope,  perhaps,  without  being  very 
impertinent,  I  may  suggest." 

Doctor  Malkin  hesitated  here,  and  Lady 
Vernon  answered  easily : 

"  T  should  be  happy  to  hear  anything 
you  may  think  it  well  to  say." 

"  I  was  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  might 
be  desirable.  Lady  Vernon,  not  indeed  to 
quiet  any  doubts ;  for  I  don't  see  that  any 
can  anywhere  exist ;  but  merely  by  way  of 
technical  authority — I  was  going  to  say, 
that  some  communication,  either  with  Mr. 
Coke,  or  some  other  London  lawyer  of 
eminence,  would  be  perhaps  desirable." 

"  I  don't  mind  teUing  you,  Doctor  Malkin, 
that  I  have  already  taken  that  step,"  said 
the  lady.  "You  shall  have  the  papers 
on  Sunday,  when  you  call,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  thmk  I  will  say  good-bye." 

And  so  they  parted. 

CBAFPBB  tlV.  UB.  HOWARD'S  ORAVISSTOKE. 

Ladt  Vernon's  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Dawe  was  at  this  time  carried  on  daily. 

One  of  the  old  gentleman's  letters  inten- 
sified her  alarms.     It  said : 

"  I  thought  for  a  time  I  had  discovered 
a  different  object  of  the  young  gentleman's 
devotions — Miss  Tintern,  of  the  Grange. 
I  did  not  open  my  conjectures  to  him,  nor 
did  he  speak  on  the  subject  to  me.  I  think 
I  was  mistaken,  and  I  can't  now  tell  how 
it  is.  There  is  some  powerful  attraction, 
unquestionably,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Roy  don." 

Lady  Vernon's  panic  continued,  there- 
fore,  unabated. 

On  Saturday  by  the  late  post  a  letter 
reached  Roydon,  addressed  to  Miss  Ver- 
non, which  took  Maud  a  good  deal  by  sur- 
prise. It  was  from  Lady  Mardykes,  and 
was  to  this  effect. 

The  Forefit,  Warhampton,  Friday. 

Mt  dear  Miss  Vernon, — You  will  be 
surprised  when  you  see  that  I  write  from 
the  Forest.  I  was  suddenly  called  here 
yesterday  by  a  message  from  dear  papa.  I 
found  him  so  much  better,  and  so  entirely 
out  of  danger,  that  I  sent  by  telegraph  to 
my  aunt,  at  Carsbrook,  to  prevent  my 
friends  going  away ;  and  to  beg  of  her  to 
stay  till  Tuesday,  where  I  am  quite  sure 
you  will  find  her  very  happy  to  take  charge 
of  you  when  you  arrive,  as  you  promised, 
on  Monday.     Pray  do  not  postpone  your 
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coming,  or  make  any  cbaage  in  our  plans, 
unless  Lady  Vernon  should  think  diffe- 
rently. Yonr  cousin  Maximilla  Medwyn 
will  arrive  early  on  Monday,  and  you  will 
find  her  quite  an  old  inhabitant  by  the  time 
you  reach  Garsbrook  in  the  evening.  I 
will  write  to  Maximilla  to-day  and  tell  her 
not  to  put  off  coming,  and  that  I  have 
written  to  you  to  rely  upon  her  being  at 
Garsbrook  early  on  Monday.  Pray  write 
to  tne  here  by  return,  when  you  have  ascer- 
tained what  Lady  Vernon  decides. 

So  the  note  ended. 

Maud  was  dismayed.  Was  this  one  of 
those  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  by 
which  the  nectar  of  life  is  spilled  and  lost  P 
With*an  augury  of  ill,  she  repaired  with 
the  note  to  I^y  Vernon. 

''What  is  tms,  Maud?"  inquired  Lady 
Vernon,  as  Maud  held  Lady  Mardykes's 
letter  towards  her. 

Maud  told  her,  and  asked  her  to  read 
it,  and  waited  in  trepidation  till  she  had 
done  BO. 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
go  on  Monday,  just  as  u  nothing  had 
happened.    That  will  do." 

She  nodded,  and  Maud,  immensely  re- 
lieved, went  to  her  room,  and  wrote  her 
note  to  Lady  Mardykes  accordingly. 

"  So  now,"  thought  she,  "  we  have 
reached  Saturday  evening ;  and  if  nothing 
happens  between  this  and  Monday,  I  shaU 
be  at  Garsbrook  on  Monday  night." 

So  that  day  passed  in  hope,  Sunday 
dawned,  and  the  sweet  bell  in  Boydon 
tower  sent  its  tremulous  notes  in  spread- 
ing ripples  far  over  fields,  and  chimneys, 
and  lordly  trees. 

In  church,  Maud  observed  that  Ethel 
Tintem  was  looking  far  from  well.  She 
reproached  herself  for  not  having  driven 
over  to  the  Grange  to  see  her. 

This  Sunday  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  in  RoydonGhurch, 
and  among  those  who  knelt  round  the 
cushioned  steps  of  the  communion-table, 
was  Lady  Vernon.  Miss  Tintem  and  Mrs. 
Tintem  abo  were  there,  and  Maud  Vernon, 
who,  once  a  month,  from  the  time  of  her 
confirmation,  had,  according  to  the  rule  of 
'Rojdon  Hall,  been  a  regular  attendant. 

Lady  Vernon  has  risen  pale  and  stately, 
and  is  again  in  the  great  Vernon  pew, 
kneeling  in  solitary  supplication,  while  the 
murmured  words  of  the  great  commemo- 
ration are  heard  faintly  along  the  aisle, 
and  reverent  foot£eJls  pass  slowly  up  and 
down. 


And  now  it  is  ended ;  the  church  seems 
darkened  as  she  rises.  It  is  overcast  by  a 
thunder-cloud.  By  the  side-door  they  step 
out.  Lady  Vernon's  handsome  &ce  does 
not  look  as  if  the  light  of  peace  was  upon 
it.  In  the  livid  shadow  of  the  sky,  the 
grass  upon  the  graves  is  changed  to  the 
sable  tint  of  the  yew.  The  grey  church- 
tower  and  hoary  tombstones  are  darkened 
to  the  hue  of  lead. 

Mr.  Foljambe  joins  them*;  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Tintem  are  standing  by  Lady  Vernon  and 
Maud.  Mrs.  Tintem  is  talking  rather 
eagerly  to  Lady  Vernon,  who  seems  just 
then  to  have  troubled  thoughts  of  her  own 
to  employ  her.  She  is  talking  about  a 
particular  tombstone;  Lady  Vernon  does 
not  want  to  look  at  it^  but  does  not  care 
to  decline,  as  Mrs.  Tintem  is  bent  on  it ; 
and  Mr.  Foljambe  only  too  ai^dous  to  act 
as  guide. 

They  walk  round  the  buttress  at  the 
comer  of  the  old  church,  and  they  find 
themselves  before  the  tombstone  of  th& 
late  vicar,  Mr.  Howard.  It  stands  per^ 
pendicularly ;  the  inscription  is  cut  deep 
in  the  stone ;  and  there  is  no  decoration 
about  it  but  the  clustering  roses,  which 
straggle  wide  and  high,  and  are  now  shed- 
ding their  honours  on  the  green  mound. 

As  they  walked  toward  this  point,  very 
slowly,  over  the  churchyard  grass,  Ethd 
Tintem  seized  the  opportunity  to  say  a 
word  or  two  to  Maud. 

"  You  go  to  Garsbrook  to-morrow,  don't 
you  P" 

"  Yes,"  said  Maud,  "  and  I  have  been 
blaming  myself  for  not  having  been  to  the 
Grange  to  see  you ;  but  I  retJly  could  not 
help  it — ^twice  the  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
and  twice  Tnn.Tnnin.  pnt  it  off." 

''  A  great  many  things  have  happened 
since  I  saw  you — I  dare  not  try  to  tell  you 
now,"  she  said,  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 
"  It  would  not  do ;  if  we  were  alone,  of 
course——" 

'*  Gan  you  tell  me,  Ethel,  whether  the 
carriage  is  here  P"  said  Mrs.  Tintem,  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder  at  her  daughter. 

"  Oh,  yes — I  saw  it — ^it  is  waiting  at  the 
church-porch." 

And  she  continued  to  Maud,  when  her 
mother  had  resumed  her  talk  with  Lady 
Vernon  and  Mr.  Foljambe : 

'*  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  nearly,  to 
take  a  decisive  step.  I  daren't  tell  you;  I 
daren't  now,  you  understand  why,"  she 
glanced  at  the  group  close  before  them; 
"  but  I  think  I  -mil  write  to  you  at  Gars- 
brook, if  I  do  what  I  am  thin&ing  of,  that 
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is,  what  I  am  urged  to,  nnder  a  pressnre 
that  is  almost  cmel;  a  terrible  pressure. 
Hush !" 

The  last  word  and  a  look  were  evoked 
by  her  observing,  for  her  eve  was  upon 
them  although  she  spoke  to  Maud,  that  the 
three  elder  people  of  the  party  had  sud- 
denly slackened  their  pace,  and  came  to  a 
standstill  hv  the  vicar's  grave. 

They  baa  gone  to  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Foljambe  was  leading  the  discussion;  he 
was  advising,  I  believe,  some  change  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  vicar's  grave,  which 
he  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Tintem  to  admire ; 
and  which  I'm  afraid  he  would  not  have 
troubled  his  head  about,  had  bo  not  fimcied 
they  would  have  been  received  with  special 
&vour  by  Lady  Vernon. 

Maud  and  Miss  Tintem  were  standing 
at  this  side  of  the  gentle  mound  that 
covered  the  good  man's  bones,  and  neither 
thinking  of  the  conversation  that  was  pro- 
ceeding at  the  other  side. 

On  a  suddeu,  with  a  malignant  look,  Ladv 
Vernon's  cold,  sweet  voice  recalled  Maud, 
with  the  words, 

"  Don't  tread  upon  that  grave,  dear." 

Maud  withdrew  her  foot  quickly. 

"  No  foot  looks  pretty  on  a  gprave,"  she 
continued  with  the  same  look,  and  a  mo- 
mentary shudder. 

**  I  don't  think  my  foot  was  actually 
upon  the  grave,  though  it  looked  so  to 
yon,"  Maud  pleaded,  a  little  disconcerted. 

"  Many  people  have  a  feeling  about 
treading  on  a  gprave.  I  think  it  so  horrible 
an  indigp:iitj  to  mortality — I  was  going  to 
say.  I  hope,  Mr.  Foljambe,  that  vou,  who 
are  obliged,  pretty  often,  to  walk  among 
them,  feel  that  peculiar  recoil ;  but  I  need 
hardly  ask — ^you  are  so  humane." 

Uttered  in  cold,  gentle  tones,  this  was 
irritating  to  spirited  Maud  Vernon. 

"  ButI  do  assure  you,  mamma,"  she  said, 
with  a  heightened  colour,  "  my  foot  was  not 
upon  it.    I  am  quito  certain." 

"  There,  there,  there,  there,  dear,"  said 
Lady  Vernon,  "I  shan't  mention  it  any 
xnore.  Prav  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  ex- 
cited, Maud ;  that  kind  of  thing  can't  be 
good  for  any  one." 

Maud's  fine  eyes  and  beautiful  colour 
were  brighter.  iBut  Lady  Vernon  went  on 
talking  fluently,  in  very  low  tones,  to  old 
Ur.  Foljambe,  and  she  turned  as  they 
walked  away,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Tintem, 
eentlv, ''  I  scarcely  like  to  ask  poor  dear 
Maud  to  do  or  to  omit  anjrthing.  She  be* 
conies  so  miserably  excited." 

Maud,  I  dare  say,  had  a  word  of  com* , 


plaint  to  utter  in  Miss  Tintem's  ear  as  they 
returned  to  take  leave,  and  get  into  their 
carriages  at  the  church-door. 

In  a  dark  and  sour  mood  Lady  Vernon 
bid  old  Mr.  Foljambe  good-bye. 

"  What  bores  people  are !  To  think  of 
those  two  stupid  persons  taking  me  there 
to  hear  all  that  odious  nonsense." 

Lady  Vernon  did  not  come  to  luncheon, 
and  hardly  cat  anything  at  dinner.  She 
was  by  no  means  well  that  Sunday  evening. 

Doctor  Malkin  came  and  departed,  the 
sun  set,  and  Maud  was  glad,  as  her  maid 
dropped  the  extinguisher  on  her  candle, 
that  the  day  was  over,  and  that  she  would 
sleep  next  night  at  Garsbrook, 


AMATEURS  AT  MOPETOWN. 

A  TEAS  is  supposed  to  have  elapsed,  as 
they  say  in  the  play-bills  of  melodramas, 
since  my  last  visit  to  *'  this  favoured  lo- 
cality," as  it  is  called  in  ito  own  journal. 
Duty  once  more  brought  me  to  the 
Dolphin,  where  I  found  that  the  Mendels- 
sohn Jacksons  had  long  since  cast  the  dust 
off  their  shoes,  and  fled  the  place.  But 
the  Booms  flourished  and  looked  as  bright 
and  spick  and  span  as  ever. 

As  I  passed  they  seemed  to  be  "up" 
again;  all  the  boards  were  out,  reclining 
against  the  pillars  in  very  ddgag^  fashion, 
with  a  sort  of  lazv,  hand-in-pocket  style. 
They  were  covered  over  with  small  bills, 
headed  "  Qrand  Amateur  Theatricals,"  and 
the  performance  was  for  that  very  night. 
I  at  once  secured  a  ticket. 

The  landlord  of  the  Dolphin  was  quite 
excited,  and  scarcely  able  to  attend  upon 
me. 

''He  had  two  of  the  gentlemen  up-stairs, 
Mr.  Eillick  and  Gaptein  Tooley.  The  town 
was  full  of  the  others  who  had  come  in ; 
more  were  arriving  that  night.  It  was  for 
a  fine  charity,"  continued  the  host  of  the 
Dolphin;  "the  rearin'  of  an  AlexandEra 
wing,  I'm  told." 

I  repeated  the  words  after  him  in  won- 
der. What  odd  objecto  they  had  in  Mope- 
town  !  On  referring  to  the  bill  I  saw  that 
the  acting  was  for  the  erection  of  "an 
Alexandra  wing"  to  a  consumptive  hos- 
pital in  the  neighbourhood,  though  what 
description  of  "  wing"  that  was  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  At  all  evente  it  did  not 
much  matter,  as  I  had  reasonable  suspicion 
that  anything  connected  with  Mopetown 
Rooms  was  not  likely  to  bring  in  much 
funds,  no  matter  how  benevolent  the  pur- 
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pose.  Bnt  it  seems  i^t  there  was  a  dra- 
matic detacliinent  of  a  foot  regiment  quar- 
tered a  few  miles  off,  whicli  counted  in  its 
ranks  the  KUlick  and  Toolev  before  men- 
tioned, with  "Little  Dodd,  as  he  was 
called,  and,  above  all,  the  Hornourable  Mrs. 
Badminton,  the  colonel's  wife.  She,  indeed, 
was  with  the  head-quarters  of  the  regi- 
ment at  Manchester,  but  she  had  been  en- 
gaged, or  haji  engaged  herself,  "  special." 

It  came  about,  I  xmderstood,  in  this 
way :  Little  Dodd,  passing  the  Booms  one 
morning,  had  "voted" — a  favourite  and 
polite  fiction  for  carrying  any  plan  of  his 
own  into  prompt  execution — for  going  in. 
His  exclamation  was,  "By  Jove !  we  might 
get  up  a  play  here,  and  astonish  the 
rustics!"  The  scheme  at  that  moment 
"  sprang  armed"  and  complete  from  his 
little  head.  "  We'd  get  down  Timmons, 
with  a  portable  stage  and  dresses,  and 
*  beat  up'  some  of  the  acting  girls  in  the 
neighbourhood."  As  for  audienoe,  they'd 
rnalce  the  rustics  come,  and  "  stick  them  for 
sevcn-and-six  apiece  for  stalls."  A  brother 
in  arms  objected  that  Mopetown  was  such 
a  hungry  place,  that  the  rustics  would  find  it 
hard  to  club  the  amount  for  a  single  stall ; 
but  Little  Dodd  put  this  aside  oontemp- 
tuously,  saying,  "they'd  make  'em  come, 
and  deuced  glad  they  ought  to  be  to  be 
allowed  to  pay." 

In  a  few  days  Little  Dodd  had  fixed  the 
plays — ^Miriam's  Crime,  I  believe,  which 
he  would  carry  through  by  playing  his 
"  great  part,"  and  Poor  PiUiooddy,  in  which 
he  would  do  the  same,  by  playing  his  other 
great  part ;  and  he  would  make  this  carry- 
ing through  doubly  sure  by  singing  Cap- 
tain Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines,  between 
both.  Bnt  these  arrangements,  it  seems, 
were  rudely  set  aside  by  an  untoward  fa- 
tahty.  Some  "stupid  ass"  wrote  to  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Badminton,  the  colonel's 
lady,  that  they  were  getting  up  plays,  such 
fun,  &c.,  and  she  had  written  back  most 
graciously  that  "  she  would  help  them,  and 
come  specially."  This  was  a  ukase,  as  it 
were,  against  which  there  was  no  appealing. 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  Badminton,  in  her 
youth,  had  been  a  perfect  stroller,  acting 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  There  was 
scarcely  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  army 
who  had  not  acted  with  Lord  Mountfogie's 
daughter.  There  were  few  small  pro- 
vincial theatres  in  which  she  had  not  ap- 
peared. It  was  in  this  way  that  she  had 
won  the  heart  of  the  gallant  Badminton, 
then  a  simple  lieutenant  of  foot.  Her 
Betsy  Baker  was  familiar;  some,  indeed, 


said  they  knew  it  by  heart,  and  certain  of 
the  irreverent  were  in  the  habit  of  cailing 
her  "Bet."  Her  daughters  were  now 
nearly  grown  up,  but  in  the  kindest  and 
most  good-natured  way  she  was  always 
glad  to  give  her  talents  for  charity- 
Little  Dodd's  face  was  amusing  for  its 
blankness  and  disgust. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing? 
Here's  Bet  coming  down  on  us.  Better 
give  it  all  up.  She'll  take  the  whole  fat, 
and  we'll  have  her  eternal  Betsy  Baker." 

The  little  man  seemed  to  forget  that  he 
had  proposed  securing  all  the  "  fat"  for 
himself;  but  as  for  giving  up  the  plan,  he 
well  knew  that  that  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  For  shfe  commanded  the  regiment, 
would  stop  his  leave,  order  him  guards,  of 
course  "inspiring"  her  colonel,  and  annoy 
him  in  other  ways. 

In  a  few  days  she  arrived,  billeted  her- 
self on  a  visit  to  a  good-natured  acquaint- 
ance, Mrs.  Towler,  and  took  the  w^hole  ar- 
rangements on  herself.  Every  one  knew 
PHlicoddy  by  heart.  Miriam's  Crime  was 
much  too  heavy.  No,  far  better  have  a 
"powder  and  puff"  piece,  whore  they 
would  be  all  at  home,  and  have  little  to  do. 
She  had  brought  one  down,  "And  as  I 
hear,"  added  the  lady,  modestly,  "  they  are 
all  dying  to  see  me  in  Betsy ;  and  as  I 
have  it  at  my  fingers'  ends,  I  think  it 
would  be  the  safest  thing,  you  know. 
Better  settle  at  once,  and  lose  no  time." 

This  was  equivalent  to  a  command. 
Tooley  and  Killick  were  toadies,  and  con- 
curred heartily,  as  Little  Dodd  had  to  do^ 
with  a  rueful  face. 

"You  can  sing  one  of  those  queer 
buffooneiy  songs  if  you  like,"  she  said,  half 
contemptuously,  "though  I  always  think 
they  are  out  of  place." 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Little  Dodd,  later. 
"  Didn^  I  tell  you  she'd  force  her  Betsy 
on  us,  and  her  ^  powder  and  puff'  pieoe  ? 
You'll  see  she  has  all  the  fat  in  that  too — 
some  pert  waiting-maid  in  a  hoop,  who  lets 
fellows  in  wigs  in  at  the  garden-gate.  I 
know  the  style  of  thing  well." 

Here  Little  Dodd  showed  surprising  in* 
stinct  and  sagacity,  unless,  indeed,  we 
explain  it  on  the  vulgar  principle  of  "  set- 
ting a  thief,"  &o.  Priends  might  have 
made  the  same  remark  about  him,  and 
have  guessed,  beforehand,  that  in  any 
pieces  he  chose  would  have  been  found,  to 
a  certaintv,  pert  cockneys  in  pink  trou- 
sers and  blue  coats,  or  free-and-easy  ser- 
vants. 

Precisely  as  he  had  anticipated,    the 
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HoDoorablo  Mrs.  Badminton  produced  a 
mannficript  piece,  which,  she  announced, 
Mr.  St  Lncy,  a  clever  friend  of  hers, 
who  wrote  for  the  magasdnes — and  there 
are  many  clever  people  who  do  this,  which 
differs  a  little  £rom  writing  in  the  magazines 
— ^had  adapted  from  the  French,  for  her.  It 
was  entitled,  A  Midnight  Mistake;  or, 
Trianon  Revels.  And  that  title  figured 
bravdj  on.  the  board  at  the  door  of  the 
Booms. 

Much  of  the  above  information  I  gleaned 
from  stray  conversations  with  Mr.  Dodd 
himself,  who  was  quite  willing  to  enter  on 
the  subject  of  his  treatment  with  any 
stranger. 

''The  thing  will  be  a  dead  &ulnre.  I 
suppose  there  aren't  a  dozen  places  taken ; 
all  the  rest  given  away;  the  hall  packed 
with  her  friends.  I  said  so  from,  the  be* 
ginning.     Who'd  pay  to  see  her  ?" 

The  inference  was  that  crowds  would 
pay  to  see  him. 

"But,"  said  I,  "the  com)  of  the  affair; 
the  hired  stage,  dresses,  &c,*' 

"Lord  bless  you,"  he  said.  ''Did  you 
think  we'd  do  that  now?  I  suppose  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  fifty  pounds  out  of 
our  pockets.  No,  hang  it !  I  stuck  out 
against  that;  so  did  poor  Mrs.  Towler. 
The  carpenter  has  knocked  the  thing  up, 
and  the*  honse^paint^  fellow  here  has  done 
a  couple  of  scenes.  But  she  stuck  us  for 
two  guineas  apiece  for  the  hire  of  dresses 
for  her  infernal  Midnight  Mistake." 
"  Then  the  Alexandra  wing  P"  I  said. 
"  Alexandra  humbug  !"  he  said.  "  The 
thing  won't  give  them  the  price  of  a  single 
stone.  Bat,  bless  you,  the  nospital  people 
didn't  want  an  Alexandra  or  any  wing  at 
all.  They  wouldn't  keep  it  if  they  got  it. 
They  haven't  means  to  keep  up  what  they 
have.  That  was  all  her  dodge.  She  is 
always  playing  for  Alexandra  wings,  and 
never  brought  a  sixpence  to  one  of  them. 
I  never  saw  one  anywhere,  nor  did  any  one 
else  I  believe." 

At  night  I  repaked  to  the  Booms.  They 
were  very  full  indeed,  thongh  the  audience 
was  rather  of  a  mixed  character.  A  stage 
and  curtain  had  been  run  up  aivthe  end.  A 
piano  was  in  front,  by  way  of  orchestra, 
and  the  stalls  were  tolerably  full.  I  noticed, 
however,  the  extraordinary  number  of 
soldiers  present,  attended  by  their  wives 
and  female  friends.  The  stalls  seemed  to 
me  to  be  almost  entxieiy  filled  with  ladies 
of  a  regimental  aspect—- wives,  sisters, 
cousins,  dsc.,  of  the  officers,  though  I  could 
distinguish  the  clergyman,  the  local  soli- 


citor, ditto  surgeon,  the  head  of  the  post^ 
office,  and  a  few  more  notabiUties. 

Mr.  Behnan,  B.A.M.,  who  had  succeeded 
the  Mendelssohn  Jackson  &mily,  and  who, 
I  believe,  was  on  the  eve  of  retiring  liko 
the  same  family,  was  at  the  instrument, 
playing  the  company  in  with  a  valse.  The 
great  ones,  the  distinguished  party  who 
were  to  drive  in  from  Towler,  had  twelve 
places  reserved  for  them.  They  had  not 
arrived  yet.  Presently,  however,  they  ap- 
peared—-a  procession  of  opera  cloaks 
winding  up  the  aisle  to  their  places,  the 
stewards  ushering  them.  They  took  their 
seats,  and  then  the  bills  were  distributed. 
I  give  the  document  at  length,  as  it  is 
characteristic : 

THEATRE    ROYAL,    MOPETOWN. 

In  aid  of  the  erection  of  an 

ALBXANDEA  WING  FOE  THE  INFIEMAEY. 

This  Eveoinff,  the  Ferfonnaiiees  will  eommenee 
vith  a  Frobgue,  written  for  the  occanon,  bj 

TUB  SOMOUSABLB  XA8.  BADMIKTOV. 

After  which  will  be  presented  a  New  Fiece,  ezpreulj 
written  for,  and  dedicated  to,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Badxninton, 

EMTITLBD, 

▲  niDNZGHT   HZ8TAKS; 

OB, 

TRIANON  REVKLS, 
Srr   HOBi.CB    8T.    LtrCT,    ESQ. 

Iiouis  XV.y  Mr.  Sparks,  — th  Regt. 

Comte  de  Buxenyal,  Capfeam  Tooley,  — ^th  R«et. 

Jules  de  Nerval  (a  Gascon  gentleman)  Mr.  Kiluck, 

— th  Eegt. 

Bontemps  (Captain  of  the  Ouard),  Mr.  Lilj,  — th  Eegt. 

Le  Coa  (aa  innkeeper),  Mr.  J>odd,  — th  Begt. 

Marquise  do  Beaure,  Mrs.  M'Cullum, 

and 

Bigolette  (a  wuting-maid),  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Badminton. 

Courtaeis,  nobles,  &c. 

ScBBB.— TAd  Fncmon  Gardens. 

Time,  1770. 

After  which  a  Comic  Song, 
CAFTAIN  JINKS  OF  THE  HOESE  MAEINES, 

BT  MB.  DODD,  — ^TH  BEQIMBBT 

(In  character). 
The  whole  to  conclude  with  (by  desire) 

BETSY    BAKER. 

Betsy  Baker  (her  original  character)  the  Honourable 

Mrs.  Badminton. 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring  behind,  the 
curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  Mr.  Killick, 
a  very  tall  young  man,  in  a  powdered  wig 
and  sKy-bluo  coat,  his  lower  limbs  looking 
very  cool  in  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  camo 
out  to  speak  the  prologue.  He  began  very 
hurriedly:  • 

"  £ind  friends,  we  ^reet  you  once  again, 

Let  not — our — mimio— stage — be  raised — in  VA.ia, 

Of  every  cause  from  east — unto  the  west, 

Sare  that  of  charity's  the  best. 

And  when — and  when—" 

Here  he  stopped  and  looked  round  at  the 
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curtain  behind  him.  We  heard  a  voice 
mnrmuring  something,  bnt  Mr.  Killick 
cotdd  not  hear.  "  And  when "  he  be- 
gan, stopped  again,  and  gave  a  smile.  We 
all  applauded. 


"  And  when- 


» 


He  at  last  caught  the  word — 

"  Toor  race  of  life  if  o'er. 
You'll  bless  toe  charity  that's  gone  before." 

Here  he  paused  again,  bewildered,  bit  his 
glove,  smiled  again,  and  finally  went  on : 

'*  To-night»  oar  histriomc  host, 
Brought  from  pillar  and  firom  post, 
A  hundred  miles——" 

"A  hundred  miles,"  repeated  Mr.  Kil- 
lick, anxiously,  then  said,  with  relief^  *'  Oh, 
yes,"  at  which  we  laughed : 

"  A  hundred  miles  haa  joumej'd  one. 
You'll  guess  I  mean  fkir  Badmiittov  I" 

Tremendous  applause  from  the  soldiers 
and  their  wives,  Mr.  Killick  smiling,  and 
evidently  racking  his  brain  for  the  next 
line,  which  we  heard  given  in  a  hoarse  voice 
behind  the  curtain:  "'Tis  yours  to  give 
the  draymar  laws" — 

"  'Tie  yours  to  ^ve  the  drama  Uws, 
And  all  we  ask  u  your  appUuse." 

On  which  Mr.  Elillick — a  broad  grin  on  his 
features — ^retired  hastily,  bowing  and  nod- 
ding. Then  the  bell  rang,  and  the  curtain 
rose.  I  have  seen  Mr.  St.  Lucy's  play, 
and  so  has  the  reader,  a  good  manv  times 
— that  is  to  say,  a  piece  where  M.  le  Mar- 
quis, and  Jules,  a  lover,  a  monarch  of  objec- 
tionable tastes,  and  a  lovelv  girl  out  of 
a  convent,  are  all  mixed  up  m  some  vague 
transaction.  I  will  not,  therefore,  enter  into 
Mr.  St.  Lucy's  plot  more  than  by  saying 
that  a  fete  was  being  given  at  the  Trianon, 
where  the  marquise  repaired  masked,  and 
where  the  king  came  masked  with  Be 
Buzenval,  and  where  "  Jool,"  the  Ghuicon 
gentleman,  came  also  masked*  There  was 
a  duel  at  one  time  of  the  night,  and  at  the 
end  a  strong  body  of  privates  of  the  regi- 
ment  came  in,  holding  lights — they  were 
the  courtiers,  nobles,  &c.  —  and  all  was 
cleared  up.  Mr.  Killick,  as  the  Gascon 
gentleman,  I  must  own,  quite  eclipsed  Little 
Dodd  as  the  comic  character.  He  was 
always  forgetting  his  part,  and  then  stand- 
ing with  a  good-humoured  smile  till  he 
caught  the  prompter's  words,  making  us  all 
laugh  prodigiously ;  but  when  he  declared 
his  passion  to  the  marquise,  we  roared  again. 
"  Mario,"  he  said,  "  you  should  not  treat  me 
so!  You  know  me.  From  a  boy  I  have 
thought  of  you,  and  of  you  alone ;  and  I  shall 
die  if  you  still  refuse  to  be  mine."  This  was 


so  pleasantly  said,  that  we  were  delighted* 
*'  For  nights  past  1  have  watered  my  piUow 
with  tears.  I  cannot  sleep;  my  dreams 
are  disturbed  with  wearv  visions ;  and,  oh, 
Mary !"  added  Mr.  Killick,  dropping  on 
one  knee^  "  I  love  you,  and  shall  not  rise 
till  you  return  my  passion."  Mr.  KiUick, 
looking  the  picture  of  health  and  good- 
humour  as  he  remained  on  his  knees,  we 
all  laughed  heartily ;  and  I  could  hear  the 
sergeants'  wives  behind  me:  "Ain't  Mr. 
KiSick  funny  P" 

But  the  real  phenomenon  of  the  piece 
was  how  a  simple  waiting-maid,  such  as  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Badminton  was,  could 
have  so  much  to  do.  She  was  everywhere. 
She  was  not  off  the  stage  a  moment.  She 
talked  all  through,  and  directed  ev^ybody, 
even  the  king.  She  told  the  count  what  to 
do,  and  she  told  the  lovers  what  to  do.  A 
woman  wrapped  in  a  cloak  and  hood  over- 
heard the  king's  nefarious  designs ;  the  hood 
was  presently  lifted,  and  we  recoraised  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Badminton.  Some  one 
was  concealed  in  a  doset,  as  the  wicked 
De  Buzenval  was  maturing  designs  of  his 
own  on  the  lovely  marquise,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Badmin- 
ton. She  was  behind  trees  and  bushes. 
She  was  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the 
lovers,  and  had  a  very  difficult  task  to 
carry  out.  But^  at  the  same  time,  I  must 
say  she  had  ample  opportunity  and  every 
facility  given  to  her.  One  or  two  inferior 
parts,  I  should  mention,  were  played  by 
selected  privates,  who,  justice  compels  me 
to  say,  though  their  names  were  not  set  down 
in  the  bill,  played  with  great  steadiness  and 
respectability.  I  could  have  wished,  how- 
ever, that  one  had  not  persisted  in  address- 
ing his  august  master  as  "BuzzingveU,"  but 
no  one  remarked  it. 

Little  Dodd  was  quite  overpowered — ^as 
indeed  he  might  be--in  such  "  rot,"  as  he 
would  disrespectfully  term  Mr.  St.  Lucy's 
work.  But  when  he  came  to  Captain  Jinks 
he  had  his  turn.  Even  his  appearance,  in 
enormous  weeping  whiskers  of  a  brick  red, 
an  immense  grotesque  helmet,  jack-boots, 
and  clanlring  sword,  made  the  sergeants' 
wives  laugh  so,  he  could  not  begin. 

"Ain't Mr.  Doddfnnnv,  Jemima P  That's 
Mr.  Dodd.    Lord,  how  ne  do  look !" 

Between  every  verse  he  clanked  aod 
strode  up  and  down,  and^  I  must  say,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  comic  singers,  such  panto- 
mime was  more  diverting  than  the  singing. 
He  was  rapturouslv  encored,  and  substi- 
tuted the  Batcatcher's  Daughter,  which 
met  with  the  same  reception  • 
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The  farce  followed.  There,  again  it  was 
all  Badminton.  It  seemed  to  go  home 
to  the  sergeants'  wives,  delighted  to  see  a 
genuine  'onsemaid  with  her  broom,  and 
who  told  each  other  over  and  over  again, 
with  many  a  "  Lawks,  Mary !  that  there 
was  Mrs.  Badminton,  and  weren't  she 
fannj !"  Bat  somehow  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  enjoyment  was  not  nearly  so 
racy  at  Mr.  Dodd's  song  as  at  the  good- 
humonred  Killick :  it  appeared  to  be  en- 
forced. The  Honourable  Mrs.  Badminton 
had  a  colonel-like  fashion  even  in  her  act- 
ing, and  said  her  comic  speeches  with  an 
air  as  who  shonld  say,  "Applaud  that." 
As  for  her  aplomb  and  composare,  it  as- 
sured one  as  to  the  truth  of  tne  statement, 
that  she  commanded  the  regiment.  Once 
an  impertinent  interruption  took  place  in 
the  gallery  between  a  soldier  and  a  native, 
whose  place  had  been  taken,  when  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Badminton  came  forward 
and  fixed  her  eyes  in  a  severe  manner  on 
the  disturbers.  The  soldier  quailed,  and 
at  once  gave  up  the  argument.  The  na- 
tive, not  so  accustomed  to  her  influence, 
renewed  the  discussion,  when  the  Honour- 
ahle  Mrs.  Badminton,  who  was  entering 
on  an  arch,  and  funny  speech,  stopped,  and 
said  sharply : 

"If  these  interruptions  go  on,  I  shall 
withdraw*  from  the  piece." 

A  deathlike  stillness  followed. 

I  believe  it  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  success^  performances  ever 
known  in  the  amateur  vray.  Nothing 
could  have  "  gone  off"  better — ^the  current 
phrase.  Little  Dodd  was  but  half  content  : 
he  was  disgusted,  he  said,  with  the  whole 
thing. 

It  was  a  revolting  exhibition  of  vanity, 
wasn't  it — lie  left  it  to  any  one  —  that 
woman  grabbing  at  everything  ?  He  saw 
all  the  people  gaping  and  yawning,  the 
parson  and  all,  and  he  thought  he  never 
could  get  out  of  it  fast  enough,  and  wished 
he  had  his  seven-and-siz  back.  The  Hon- 
onrable  Mrs.  Badminton,  however,  I  heard 
was  much  pleased,  and  paid  us  Uie  compli- 
ment of  saying  we  were  a  very  intelligent 
andience. 

As  regards  the  Alexandra  wing,  the 
heavy  expenses  incurred  did  not  admit  of 
anything  being  hsmded  over  to  the  funds 
of  the  institution.  There  was  posting, 
Bcenery,  advertisements  in  local  papers,  and 
some  suppers  at  the  Dolphin  for  the  actors, 
both  before  as  well  as  after  their  work. 
Thus  the  ••  wing"  received  nothing.  But 
^^  all,  if  there  was  truth  in  we  view 


taken  by  Little  Dodd,  the  institution  could 
not  complain,  as  there  was  no  intention  to 
erect  such  a  structure. 


SCIENCE  FOR  THE  UNSCIENTIFIC. 


There  are  individuals  who  never  take 
their  walks  abroad  without  a  pocket-knife, 
a  few  coppers,  and  a  bit  of  string.  Neg- 
lecting the  two  first  articles-  as  foreign  to- 
our  purpose,  what  a  helpful  little  thing  is- 
a  bit  of  string,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  look  no  further  than  its  use  as  a  col- 
lector and  a  conservator.  In  a  country 
walk  it  keeps  together,  in  order,  flowers 
with  flowers,  ferns  with  ferns,  grapes  with 
grapes,  and  sticks  with  sticks ;  in-doors,  it 
unites  the  bills  of  the  year,  the  journals 
of  a  class,  newspaper  cuttings  on  some 
favourite  subject,  and  trash  for  the  rubbish- 
heap,  or  for  lighting  fires.  If,  in  certain 
offices,  string  is  tbused  in  the  shape  of  red 
tape,  what  would  be  the  state  of  those 
offices  if  deprived  of  red  tape's  versatile  aid  ? 

What  the  twine-spinner  does  for  the  odds 
and  ends  of  every-day  life,  the  bookbinder, 
and,  above  all,  the  reprinter  and  repub- 
lisher  does  for  literary  miscellanies,  which 
may  have  a  connecting  link  of  authorship 
or  subject,  of  date  or  occasion,  but  which 
may  be  materially  as  heterogeneous  as 
printed  papers  can  be.  Quartos,  duodeci- 
mos, loose  pamphlet-shaped  tracts,  stitched 
in  covers,  or  uncovered  and  unstitched, 
single  leaves  begging  the  bill-sticker  to 
give  them  a  Ic^  nabitation,  defy  the 
powers  of  string  to  convert  them  into  a 
sightly  and  legible  whole.  It  is  then  that 
the  republisher  comes  in,  giving  unity, 
consistency,  and  order  to  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  consigned  to  the 
hopeless  limbo  of  literature. 

Doubtless  multitudes  of  small  publica- 
tions deserve  to  meet  with  no  better  doom 
than  a  speedy  consignment  to  that  dusty 
&te ;  there  are  others  which  we  pick  up 
along  the  road  of  life,  and  thrust  with 
delight  into  our  travelling  wallet,  as  we 
wotdd  soft-shining  pearls  discovered  on  a 
lonelv  shore.  Few  flying  words  are  better 
worth  collecting  than  those  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  lets  fall  from  time  to  time ; 
and  the  public  is  to  be  congratulated  that, 
in  obedience  to  an  impulse  from  America, 
he  has  been  induced  to  gather  together 
the  series  of  detached  essays,  lectures,  and 
reviews  which  have  recently  come  forth 
as  Fragments  of  Science  for  Unscientifio 
People. 
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For  unscientific  people,  yes ;  for  ignorant 
people,  no;  for  prejudiced,  bigoted,  one- 
sided people,  still  less.  The  Fragments 
are  not  all  of  them  easy  reading.  You 
cannot  run  through  them  as  you  run 
tlirougli  a  lady- writer's  romance,  although 
certain  portions  of  them  are  more  sensa- 
tional than  the  most  sensational  novel. 
There  is  never  an  attempt  to  hide  rough 
ground  under  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  or  the 
sticks  and  straws  of  verbiage.  Wherever 
there  are  hard  places  to  be  traversed,  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  tells  you  they  are  and  will 
be  hard,  and  advises  you  to  gird  up  your 
loins  accordingly.  When  the  trying  bit  of 
climbing  is  accomplished,  he  says,  like  a 
man,  "Thus  patiently  you  have  accom- 
panied me  over  a  piece  of  exceedingly 
difficult  ground ;  and  I  think  as  a  prudent 
guide,  we  ought  to  halt  upon  the  eminence 
we  have  now  attained.  We  might  go 
higher,  but  the  boulders  begin  here  to  be 
very  rough.  At  a  future  day  we  shall,  I 
doubt  not,  be  able  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, and  to  reach  together  a  greater  ele- 
vation." 

Such  frankness,  combined  with  such 
lucidity,  renders  the  reading  of  Professor 
Tyndairs  works  a  mental  tonic.  They 
often  require  the  effort  which  it  takes  to 
plunge  bodily  into  a  chilly  pool,  but  the 
resulting  reaction  of  conscious  energy  and 
delight  more  than  compensates  for  the 
effort.  The  professor's  mind  is  doubly 
clear ;  clear  to  itself  and  clear  to  others. 
Obscured  by  no  mists,  it  puts  forth  no 
humbug.  It  has  n^ver  been  the  writer's 
privilege  to  hear  this  gifted  lecturer's  vivA 
voce  discourse,  but  certain  he  is  that  he 
would  never  do  what  he  relates  that  Fara- 
day did  upon  occasion.  Faraday  did  not 
confine  himself  to  experimental  discovery, 
lie  aspired  to  be  a  teacher,  and  reflected 
and  wrote  upon  the  method  of  scientiflc 
exposition.  "A  lecturer,"  he  observes, 
'^  should  appear  easy  and  collected,  un- 
daunted and  unconcerned:"  still,  "his 
whole  behaviour  should  evince  respect  for 
his  audience."  These  recommendations 
were  afterwards  in  great  part  embodied  by 
himself.  Doctor  Tyndall  doubts  his  un- 
concern, but  his  fearlessness  was  often 
manifested.  It  used  to  rise  within  him  as 
a  wave,  which  carried  both  him  and  his 
audience  along  with  it.  On  rare  occa- 
sions also,  when  he  felt  himself  and  bis  sub- 
ject hopelessly  unintelligible,  he  suddenly 
evoked  a  certain  recklessness  of  thought, 
and  without  halting  to  extricate  his  be- 
wildered followers,  he  would  dash  alone  | 


through  the  jungle  into  which  he  had  un- 
wittingly led  them;  thus  saving  them 
from  ennui  by  the  exhibition  of  a  vigour 
which,  for  the  time  being,  they  could 
neither  share  nor  comprehend. 

Now  Professor  Tyndall^  we  beheve,  would 
never  do  anything  of  th#kind.  In  the  first 
place,  he  would  tt^e  good  care  never  to  lead 
his  hearers  into  a  jun|;le  unwittingly ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  if  he  had  strayed  with 
them  into  one,  he  would  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  pilot  them  out  of  it.  So  long  as 
an  uncouth  difficulty  is  malleable,  he  never 
tires  till  he  has  hammered  it  into  shape ;  if 
it  is  utterly  re&actory,  he  tells  you  it  is  so, 
and  lete  it  alone. 

''Let  us  get  a  clear  idea  of  this,"  or 
words  to  the  same  purport,  is  his  conirtant 
and  urgent  appeal  to  his  hearers  when 
about  to  attack  some  knotty  point.  "  My 
wish  to  render  our  mental  images  corn* 
plete,  oanses  me  to  dwell  briefly  upon 
these  known  points,  and  the  same  wish 
will  canse  me  to  linger  a  little  longer 
among  others."  ^'  My  aim  throughout  has 
been  to  raise  in  your  minds  distinct  phy- 
sical images  of  the  various  processes  in- 
volved in  our  researches."  He  straggles 
heroically  to  be  dear,  and  the  endeavour 
results  in  his  being  clear.  Witness  his  ex- 
planation of  the  chemical  action  of  oertiun 
rays  of  light,  and  the  way  in  which  he  ob- 
stinately persists  in  not  allowing  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light  to  be  forgotten. 

''  Herel  would  ask  you  to  makefamiliar  to 
your  minds  the  idea  that  no  chemical  action 
can  be  produced  by  a  ray,  that  does  not  in- 
volve tiie  destruction  of  the  ray.  But  tlie 
term  '  ray'  is  unsatisfactory  to  us  at  preseniv 
when  our  desire  is  to  abolish  all  vagueness, 
and  to  fix  a  definite  physical  significance  to 
each  of  our  terms.  Abandoning  the  term 
'  ray'  b&  loose  and.  indefinite,  we  have  to 
fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  waves  of  light, 
and  to  render  clear  to  our  minds  that  those 
waves,  which  produce  chemioid  action,  do 
so  by  delivering  up  their  own  motion  to  the 
molecules  whidi  i^ey  decompose." 

Or  let  us  take  polarised  li^t  as  an  ex- 
ample. Most  educated  persons  have  heard 
of  polarised  light ;  they  certainly  see  it  eveiy 
day,  as  their  attesudauts  talk  prose,  without 
knowing  it.  They  may  p^haps  have  seen 
its  briU^t  efiects  displayed  in  the  micro- 
scope of  some  ingenious  neighbour.  But 
ask  them  in  what  respect  polarised  diflers 
from  unpc^ansed  light,  and  they  will  be 
h£urd  put  to  give  an  answer.  The  present 
writer  has  seen  no  answer  to  the  queatioa 
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to  be  compared,  in  Tespeot  to  deamesa  and 
capability  of  popular  compreheiision,  with 
Professor  Tyndall's  explanation.  '^  There 
is  another  siU3gect  connected  with  onr  firma- 
ment, of  a  more  snbtle  and  recondite  cha- 
racter than  even  its  colour.  I  mean  whai 
Herschel  calls  that  *  mysterious  and  bean- 
tifal  phenomenon,'  the  pdarisation  o£  the 
light  of  the  sky.  The  polarity  of  a  magnet 
consists  in  its  two^ndedness,  bot^  ends,  or 
poles,  acting  in  opposite  ways.  Polar  forces, 
as  most  of  yon  loiow,  are  those  in  which 
the  duality  of  attraction  and  repnlsion  is 
manifested.  And  a  kind  of  two-sidedness, 
noticed  by  Huygens,  commented  on  by 
Newton,  and  discoyered  by  a  French 
philosopher,  named  Maids,  in  a  beam  of 
light  which  had  been  reflected  £rom  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  Lnxembonrg  Palace 
in  Paris,  receives  the  name  of  polarisa/tion.'' 
In  sb<»rt,  a  beam  of  polarised  light  has  two 
sides,  which  difier  ftom  each  other  in  their 
iiatare,  qualities,  and  effects.  If  the  beam 
is  flat  and  broad,  like  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
one  side  is  sharp  and  thin,  as  it  were,  the 
other  flat  and  blunt;  if  the  beam  were 
cylindrical  like  a  walking-stick,  or  square 
l^e  a  draper's  measure,  one-half  of  it 
might  consist  of  wood,  the  other  of  barley- 
sugar.  The  opposite  sides  of  a  polarised 
b^m  of  light  differ  quite  as  much  as  that. 

This  clearness  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  Professor  Tyndall's  writings  being  emi- 
nently truthful.  It  may  be  too  much  to 
assert  that  every  muddle-headed  or  muddle- 
tongaed  person  is  untruthful,  but  certain  it 
is  that  all  uncandidy  insincere  persons,  all 
roguee,  swindlers,  and  intriguers,  are  ob- 
scure, involvedi  contradicted,  and  often 
unintelligible  in  their  sayings.  *' Speech 
was  given  to  man  to  hide  lus  thoughts," 
said  one  of  the  artf nllest  of  men.  Professor 
Tyndall  is  too  good  a  philosopher,  and  too 
kmd-lieartedy  to  hit  any  fellow-philosopher 
hardly;  but  is  there  no  well-known  con- 
temporary writer  open  to  some  such  a  re- 
made as  this  ?  "A  favourite  theory — ^the 
desire  to  establish  or  avoid  a  certain  result 
— can  so  warp  the  mind  as  to  destroy  its 
power  of  eatinmting  £s(cts.  I  have  known 
men  to  work  £3r  years  under  a  £siscination 
of  this  kind,  unable  to  extricate  themselves 
&om  its  &tal  influence.  They  had  certain 
data,  but  not^  as  it  happened,  enough. 
They  supplemented  the  data,  and  went 
wrong;  From  that  hour  their  intellects  were 
so  blinded  to  the  perception  of  adverse 
phenomena,  that  they  never  reached  truth.'' 

What  Professor  Tyndall  knows,  he  does 
know,  and  says  that  he  knows  it^  and  why. 


What  he  does  not  know  he  has  the  courage 
to  state  that  he  does  not— adding,  perhaps, 
that  he  is  not  ever  likely  to  know.  "  Of 
the  inner  quality  that  enables  matter  to 
attract  matter,  we  know  nothing*"  While 
he  feels  a  natural  pride  in  scientific  achieve- 
ment— while  he  regards  science  as  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  intellectual  culture 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful  ministrant  to 
the  material  wants  of  men — ^if  you  ask  him 
whether  science  has  solved,  or  is  likely  in 
our  day  to  solve,  the  problem  of  this  uni- 
verse, he  is  obliged  to  shake  his  head  in 
doubt.  As  &r  as  he  can  see,  there  is  no 
quality  in  the  human  intellect  which  is  fit 
to  be  appHed  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  is  entirely  beyond  us.  He  compares 
the  mind  of  man  to  a  musical  instrunoent 
with  a  certain  range  of  notes,  b^ond  which, 
in  both  directions,  we  have  an  mfinitude  of 
silence.  The  i^ienomenaofmatter  and  force 
lie  within  our  intellectual  range;  but  behind, 
and  above,  and  around  all,  the  real  mystery 
of  this  universe  lies  unsolved,  and,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  is  incapable  of  solution. 

Doctor  Tyndall  once  walked  down  Be- 
gent-street  with  a  man  of  great  giflba  and 
acquirements,  discussing  with  him  various 
theologrical  questiaos.  He  coidd  not  accept 
his  views  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the 
universe,  nor  w^  he  prepared  to  enunciate 
any  views  of  hifi  own.  His  friend  turned 
to  him  at  length  and  said,  "  Yon  surely 
must  have  a  theory  of  the  universe."  That 
he  should  in  one  way  or  another  have  solved 
this  mystery  of  mysteries,  seemed  to  the 
speaker  a  matter  of  course.  "  I  have  not 
even  a  theory  of  magnetism,"  was  the 
modest  reply. 

The  human  brain  is  said  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  thought  and  feeling ;  when  we  are 
hurt,  the  brain  feels  it;  when  we  ponder, 
it  is  the  brain  that  thij^ ;  when  our  pa&- 
sions  or  affections  are  excited,  it  is  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  brain.  But  at 
this  point  Professor  Tyndall  very  properly 
asks  for  a  little  more  precision.  How  does 
conBciorusness  infuse  itself  into  the  problem  ? 
Granted  that  a  definite  thought,  and  a 
definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain, 
occur  simultaneously,  we  should  be  as  finr 
as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
**  How  are  these  j^ysical  processes  con- 
nected with  the  £Eicts  of  consciousness  ?" 
The  chasm  between  the  two  classes  of  j^e- 
nomena  would  still  remain  intellectually 
impassable.  Let  the  consciousness  of  love, 
for  example^  be  associated  with  a  right- 
handjed  spiral  motion  of  the  molecules  of 
the  brain,  and  the  consciousness  of  hate  with 
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a  left-banded  spiral  motion.  We  sliould 
then  know,  when  we  love,  that  their  motion 
is  in  one  direction,  and,  when  we  hate,  that 
their  motion  is  in  the  other  direction ;  bnt 
the  *'  WHY  ?*'  wonld  remain  as  nnanswerable 
as  before. 

The  problem  of  the  connexion  of  body 
and  sotu  is  as  insolnble  in  its  modem  form 
as  it  was  in  the  pre- scientific  ages.  Phos- 
phoms  is  known  to  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  hnman  brain,  and  a  trenchant 
German  writer  has  exclaimed:  "  Ohne 
Phosphor,  kein  Oedanke" — "  No  thought, 
wiihont  phosphoms."  That  may  or  maj 
not  be  the  case ;  but  even  if  we  knew  it 
to  be  the  case,  the  knowledge  would  not 
lighten  our  darkness.  On  both  sides  of  the 
zone  here  assigned  to  the  materialist,  he 
is  equally  helpless.  If  yon  ask  him  whence 
is  '*  matter?"  who  or  what  divided  it  into 
molecules  P  who  or  what  impressed  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  running  into  organic 
forms  ?  he  has  no  answer.  Science  is  mute 
in  reply  to  these  questions. 

We  travel  with  confidence  under  such  a 
guide,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  inspect  with 
him  the  objects  that  happen  to  lie  in  our 
path.  I7ust,  oh !  If  you  step  aside  at  the 
cry,  still  remain  near  enoujzh  to  take  a  peep 
at  it.  For  what  is  dustP  As  sand  is  a 
highly  elaborate  preparation  of  sundry 
rocks  and  other  hard  portions  of  the  ter- 
restrial crust,  dust  is  a  still  more  elaborate 
form,  both  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter. 
Dust  is,  partly,  what  we  have  been,  bodily 
speaking,  and  what  we  shall  be.  Ashes,  we 
return  to  ashes ;  dust,  we  return  to  dust. 
Dust  comprises  carbonate  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, iron,  carbon,  organisable  matter, 
which  may  become  first  a  grain  of  wheat 
or  a  cabbage,  and  then  a  fractional  part 
of  a  man.  In  the  shape  of  dust  which  is 
blown  about  the  streets,  we  may  inhale 
our  ancestors,  and  be  inhaled  by  our  pos- 
terity. Great  CsBsar,  dead  and  turned  to 
clay,  is  just  as  likely  to  form  a  dust-doud 
on  a  summer's  as  to  stop  a  hole  on  a  win- 
ter's day.  Dust  is  despised  only  by  the 
ignorant;  but  whoever  has  possessed  a 
microscope  of  even  moderate  pretensions, 
will  take  an  interest  in,  and  feel  a  respect 
for,  dust.  Dust,  independently  of  its  in- 
trinsic nature,  derives  value  from  its  mere 
mechanical  qualities.  "  A  bushel  of  March 
dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom."  What 
wonld  become  of  the  farmer  and  the  gaj> 
doner,  and  what,  consequently,  would  be- 
come of  all  civiHsed  peoples,  if  dust  were 
not,  except  liquefied  as  mud  or  solidified 
as  rock? 


Of  the  curiosities  and  marvels  of  dust 
we  learn  not  a  little  from  Doctor  Tyndall's 
Fragments,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
themselves  as  a  sort  of  scientific  dust, 
although  the  grains  are  of  quite  appreciable 
m^nitude  and  importance. 

Dust  is  such  a  thorough  Paul  Pry,  so  in- 
trusive, so  all-pervading,  that  there  is  some 
foundation  for  Night  Thought  Young's 
hypothesis  of  a  universe  of  dust,  except 
that  each  particular  atom  does  not  dance, 
as  he  imagined,  according  to  its  own  de- 
vices, but  according  to  law.  The  air  on 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  contains  dust ;  but 
the  acme  and  concentration  of  dirt  is  the 
atmosphere  of  London,  enveloped  by  which 
it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  be  quite 
clean,  outside  or  in.  Solar  light,  in  passing 
through  a  dark  room,  reveals  itis  tntck  by 
illuminating  the  dust  floating  in  the  air; 
if  there  were  no  dust,  no  track  would  be 
visible.  Professor  IVndall,  who  has  a  keen 
eye  for  the  beautiful,  says  that^  on  a  day 
of  transient  shadows,  there  was  something 
almost  magical  in  the  rise  and  dissolution 
of  the  lummous  beams  among  the  scaffold- 
ing poles  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

To  carry  out  his  researches  on  the  de- 
composition of  vapours  by  light,  he  wae 
compelled  to  remove  all  dust  from  his  ex- 
perimental tubes.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  do  so.  At  last,  prior  to  admitting  the 
air,  he  carefully  caused  it  to  pass  over 
a  spirit-lamp  flame.  The  floatmg  parti- 
cles no  longer  appeared,  having  been  burnt 
up  by  the  flame.  Those  pairticles  ^ere, 
therefore,  of  organic  origin.  He  was 
by  no  means  prepared  for  this  result ;  for 
he  had  thought  that  the  dust  of  our  air 
was,  in  great  part,  inorg^anic  and  non-com- 
bustible. The  organic  origin  of  a  great 
portion  of  our  floating  and  suspended  dust 
IS  of  vast  importance,  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  is  productive  both  of  good  and 
evil.  Oxyhvdrogen  flame,  scarcely  visible 
in  the  air  of  a  room,  would  be  stiU  less  so 
if  it  could  be  burnt  in  an  absolutely  clean 
atmosphere.  Such  flames  are  made  lumi- 
nous by  the  dust  in  the  air.  In  verv  dusty 
climates,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
particles  so  diffused  act  as  a  manure  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  likewise  supply,  in  the 
crannies  and  on  the  ledges  of  rocks,  a 
scanty  soil  which  furnishes  the  means  of  a 
commencement  of  vegetation. 

Dust  is  the  cause  of  the  lovely  colour  of 
the  azure  firmament.  In  fact,  sky-blue 
may  be  produced  by  exceedingly  nunute 
parades  of  any  kind  of  matter.  To  the 
same  cause  are  to  be  ascribed  the  effects  by 
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which  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view.  Professor  TyndaU  makes  an  artificial 
sky  more  perfect  than  the  real  one.  In 
moontainons  countries,  hills  at  no  great 
distance  are  rendered  almost  invisible  by- 
haze.  It  will  be  understood  that  it  is  not 
the  interposition  of  the  haze  as  an  opaque 
body  that  renders  the  mountains  indistinct, 
but  that  it  is  the  light  of  the  haze  which 
dims  and  bewilders  the  eye,  and  thus 
weakens  the  definition  of  the  objects  seen 
through  it.  Artists  take  notice  of  these 
phenomena  under  the  name  of  aerial  per- 
spective. The  haze  varies  with  the  tem- , 
perature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
At  certain  times  and  places  it  is  almost  as 
blue  as  the  sky  itself,  but  to  see  its  colour 
the  attention  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
mountains  and  from  the  trees  which  cover 
them.  In  point  of  fact,  the  haze  is  a  piece 
of  more  or  less  perfect  sky ;  it  is  produced 
in  the  same  manner,  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  as  the  firmament  itself.  We 
Hve  in  the  sky,  not  under  it. 

Dust  acquu^es  a  fearfol  interest,  when 
we  regard  it  as  an  agent  in  spreading  dis- 
ease. Professor  Tyndall  believes  there  are 
the  strongest  grounds  for  holding  con- 
tagious matter  to  be  '*  particulate,  and, 
fiirther,  that  the  particles  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  germs,  exhibiting,  as  they 
do,  the  nmdamental  characters  of  propa- 
gating their  own  kind  through  countless  ge- 
nerations, and  over  vast  geographical  areas. 
Their  life  and  reproduction  run  parallel  to, 
and  are  an  incident  of,  the  life  of  man  him- 
self. He  does  not  doubt  the  ability  of  these 
particles  to  scatter  light,  nor  that  the 
means  by  which  the  visible  floating  dust  of 
our  air  is  arrested  will  also  be  found  effec- 
tual in  arresting  contagion.  Doctor  Wil- 
liam Budd  states :  ''  As  to  the  germ  theory 
itself,  that  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  long 
since  made  up  my  mind.  From  the  day 
when  I  first  began  to  think  upon  these 
subjects  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  that  the 
specific  cause  of  contagious  fevers  must  be 
living  organisms"— dust  alive. 

ROME.  187a 

W^TTEJ  OV  THl  BTB  07  TAB  EVTIUVCS  OV  THS 
ITAllAS  THOOPB  IVTO  BOMB. 

Iebbb  if  a  picture  I  remember  well, 
A  ttetco,  fiuung^  in  my  Southern  home, 
A  woman  eleeping  on  the  burning  sand, 
Wluie  baleful  suneet  Tapoiin  fill  the  land, 

A  type  of  thee,  0  Borne ! 

The  daat  ran  Marehei  for  her  cheek,  and  warmi 
Its  ffolden  browi^  to  amber,  till  the  bee, 
Conrosed  by  sweetness,  sucks  it  as  a  flower. 
Ho  qaeen,  who  dreams  within  her  palace  bower, 

Is  throDsd  more  royally. 


AboTe  the  blue,  fkr-off,  mystdrioua  sky, 
O'ercanopies  hear  mve  majestio  head. 
And  presses  her  shut  eyes,  so  sadly  sweet ; 
The  swart  Campagna  stretches  round  her  feet^ 

As  'twere  a  carpet  spread. 

Around  (bold  headlands  in  that  tideless  sea) 
Suree  awful  ruins,  prone,  august,  and  hoar, 
Void  temples,  broken  columns,  ardbes  rast, 
Where  oracles  and  echoes  of  the  past 

Reverberate  evermore  1 

An  empty  wallet  liee  beside  her  hand, 
A  cross  defaced  hangs  on  her  scarlet  vest ; 
Forlorn  and  poor,  she  sleeps  abandoned  there, 
Her  faoCi  o'ershadowed  by  a  j^and  despair. 

Is  hushed  m  moumuil  rest. 

Unconscious  of  all  peril,  calm,  she  sleeps, 
Though  soon  the  treaeh'rons  fatal  dews  will  rise 
Which  lead  from  sleep  to  death ;  soft  cobweb  folds 
Thus  bind  a  captured  fly  in  spider  holds. 

Where,  crushed,  it  slowly  dies. 

The  jxnson  murders  with  a  bland  caress, 
A  sugar'd  venom  'neath  which  life  expires ; 
But  wake  her  and  she's  saved.    Is  there  no  name 
Will  rouse  her  from  this  deep,  as  sudden  flame 

Is  held  to  smouldering  fires  ^ 

Alas,  alas !  to  me  that  jnoture  seems 
My  country's  svmbol.    Borne,  tiius  fiur  art  thou. 
Dead  vampyre  lips  thus  fasten  on  thv  breath. 
And  beaufy  deepening  into  solemn  death, 

Thus  crowns  tiiy  faded  brow. 

She  sleeps  *nnd  ruins,  as  thou  sleepest,  Borne  I 
Beneath  as  subtle,  deadly  a  control; 
A  worse  malaria  enervates  thy  will, 
And  fate  and  falsehood  both  unite  to  kill, 

To  soil  and  crush  thy  souL 

But  TH0T7  art  saved ;  loud  o'er  thy  purple  hilla 
The  silence  breaks,  thy  brave  deliverers  oome; 
Clear  as  a  clarion's  note  the  music  falls, 
And  nations  greet  the  kingly  voice  which  calls. 

Arise,  be  free,  O  Rome ! 


A  CROW-BOY'S  MIND. 

It  is  not  easy  in  any  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  England,  where  caste,  though  theo- 
retically non-existing,  is  a  practi^  £BU$t^ 
for  the  different  classes  of  society  to  under- 
stand each  other  intimately.  And  not  only 
class,  but  sex  and  age  form  a  barrier  that 
it  is  difficult  to  overpass.  Women  continu* 
ally  complain  that  men  do  not  understand 
them,  and  men  bring  the  same  accusation 
against  women.  The  rich,  although  they 
may  sympathise  with,  and  be  kmd  and 
charitable  to  the  poor,  do  not  know  the 
right  method  of  getting  into  their  confi- 
dence, and  very  seldom  take  possession  of 
their  sympathies;  and  the  poor,  in  like 
manner,  have  idiosyncrasies  which  pre- 
vent them  from  thinking  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  rich,  or  as  thoroughly  confiding  in 
them  as  they  would  in  people  in  their  own 
rank  of  life.  The  worlanan  walks  in  a  dif- 
ferent mental  atmosphere  from  that  which 
surrounds  his  employer ;  and  the  employer, 
however  willing  to  cultivate  friendfy  feel- 
ing^ is  seldom  able  to  establish  intimate 
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relations  between  himself  and  the  people  to 
whom  ho  pays  wages.  What  does  my  lord 
know  of  his  gamekeeper,  or  the  game- 
keeper of  my  lord?  What  does  Dives 
know  abont  Lazams,  or  Lazarus  about 
Dives  ?  What  does  the  wise  man  know  of 
the  fool,  and  vice  versa?  Or  the  honest 
man — prosperous  in  fine  linen  and  broad- 
cloth— of  the  shabby  thief  who  steals  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  or  of  the  more  dash- 
ing rascalf  who  breaks  into  houses — or 
forges  notes  ?  Nothing.  There  is  a  sha- 
dowy, impalpable,  invisible,  but  real  and 
unmistakable,  veil  between  them,  which, 
though  it  does  not  hide  each  from  the  other, 
distorts  the  vision  like  a  false  medium. 
We  neither  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
nor  do  we  see  others  as  they  really  exist. 

It  was  once  my  fancy  to  try  and  get 
into  the  mind  and  thougat  of  a  crow-boy, 
aged  about  fifteen,  and  a  very  difficult 
task  I  found  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
succeeded,  and  that  my  labour  was  not 
thrown  away.  The  difficulties  that  beset 
the  attempt  were  the  disparity  of  age  and 
of  social  condition.  I  endeavoured  to  take 
off  the  armour  of  caste,  and  approach  him 
as  fellow-creature  to  fellow-creature;  but 
though  I  carefully,  as  I  thought,  divested 
myself  of  my  coat  of  mail,  he  was  long 
before  he  took  off  his,  possibly  because  he 
did  not  know  that  he  wore  any.  I  first 
established  a  talking  acquaintance  with 
him,  in  my  daily  walks  across  the  fields 
where  he  ^vas  stationed,  to  a  favourite  piece 
of  woodland  scenery,  which  I  haunted  for 
its  beauty.  Our  discourse  was  of  the 
weather  and  of  the  crows,  and  often  of  his 
Appetite  and  his  dinner,  if  I  came  across 
him  at  noon,  when  it  was  his  custom  to  sit 
upon  a  stile  if  the  weather  were  cloudy, 
and  under  &  tree  if  it  were  warm  and  sunny, 
cutting  his  hunch  of  bread  and  bacon  with 
a  single-bladed  pocket-knife.  Sometimes  I 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  conversation 
abont  a  little  boat,  which,  when  not  en- 
gaged with  the  more  imporkmt  business  of 
his  dinner,  or  in  throwing  stones  and  shout- 
ing at  the  crows,  he  amused  himself  by 
scooping  out  of  a  clump  of  wood.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  my  snccess  was  but  in- 
different. He  was  by  no  means  stupid,  nor 
unusually  shy,  had  a  frank,  open  face,  and 
such  a  development  of  brain,  as,  with  proper 
eduica/fcion,  might  have  fitted  him  for  play- 
ing «ny  part  in  the  world,  with  fully  the 
average  credit,  if  not  with  more.  But  the 
armour  of  caste  was  upon  him,  aa  he  seemed 
to  have  no  more  oonfidenoe  in  me  than  the 
crows  had  in  him ;  and,  though  he  aiiawared 


my  questions  in  the  friendliest  spirit,  theve 
was  something  in  his  manncsr  which  im- 
plied that  there  would  be  little  use  in  my  talk- 
ing to  him  or  his  talking  to  me^  that  in  short 
there  could  be  no  companionship  of  thought 
between  two  persons  so  differently  placed. 
But  I  was  not  discouraged  by  a  reticence, 
which  was  instinctive  ra&er  than  wilM,  and 
I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could  to  warm 
him  into  confidence.  If  he  had  been  only 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  should  have 
tried  the  effect  of  a  fiEury  tale,  which  I  have 
always  foxmd  to  be  an  infitUible  recipe  for 
•opening  the  hearts  of  ver^  little  pec^le  of 
both  sexes,  but  he  was  in  the  third  year  of 
his  teens,  and,  worse  than  all,  had  indulged 
in  the  masculine  vice  of  smoking,  and  was 
consequently  too  much  of  a  little  man  in 
his  own  estimation  to  beheve  in  dragons, 
og^res,  and  fairies,  though  possibly  he  be- 
lieved in  ghosts  and  witches. 

I  ascertained  that  he  could  not  read 
without  great  difficulty.  Consequently  it 
was  of  no  use  to  bribe  him  with  Robinson 
Crusoe;  or  a  history  of  adventure  with 
lions,  tigers,  pirates,  or  robbers ;  or  tales 
of  travel  and  shipwreck,  which  tolerably 
educated  boys  are  so  fond  of  reading. 
How  was  I  to  show  him  that  I  was  his 
friend  ?  A  gift  of  money  might  help ;  but 
it  involved  the  danger  of  demoralisation, 
which  I  was  anxious  not  to  incur.  At  last 
an  idea  struek  me.  Coming  upon  him  one 
sunny  forenoon,  as  he  sat  on  a  bank  busily 
scooping  away  at  his  httle  boat  with  his 
unusuaUy  blunt  knife,  I  told  him  that  I  had 
something  for  him  in  my  pocket. 

"  Sixpence?"  inquired  he. 

"  No — something  better." 

"A  shilling?" 

"No,  not  money — -something  better 
stiU." 

Thus  speaking,  I  drew  from  my  pocket 
a  knife  with  two  big  blades  of  different 
sizes,  two  small  blades,  a  corkscrew,  a 
gimlet,  and  a»  saw.  The  sight  of  this 
sevenfold  treasure  drew  from  him  ihe 
sharp  and  joyous  exdamation,  "  Oh,  my  1" 
while  his  eyes  sparkled  to  twice  their  usual 
brightness  and  bigness. 

"  Oh,  my !  and  is  it  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  you !  I  bought  it  in  London 
on  purpose  to  g^ve  it  you ;  but  they  say 
it's  unlucky  to  make  presents  of  kniree  or 
scissors  because  they  cut  friendship.  Will 
you  buy  it  for  a  penny  ?" 

*'  I  ain't  got  a  penny,"  said  he ;  "  but  I 
shall  have  one  on  Saturday." 
' "  Well,    I    shall   trust   you    till    then. 
Meanwhile  you  caa  have  the  knife.'' 
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He  took  it  from  my  hand,  opened  eacli 
blade  Bncoessiyely,  and  looked  for  a  few 
minnteB  with  a  satisfaction  that  was  really 
nnspeakable  at  every  little  apparatus ;  then 
shut  them  one  after  the  other;  then  opened 
them  agun;  then  shut  them  np;  and, 
finally,  catching  sight  of  a  flock  of  crows, 
broke  into  a  shont,  less  intended  for 
scaring  away  the  birds  than  as  an  expres- 
sion of  glee  at  his  new  acquisition. 

Wordsworth  says  of  the  sonnet  "that 
with  that  key  Shakespeare  unlocked  his 
heart."  I  thought  to  myself  that  with 
that  many-bladed  knife  I  had  fairly  opened 
my  way  into  that  crow-boy*s  confidence. 
And  80  it  tamed  out.  Little  more  passed 
between  us  that  day,  and  I  left  him  alone 
with  his  treasure.  JEVom  that  time  forth  he 
seemed  to  have  no  secrets  from  me,  and 
talked  unreservedly,  as  to  a  person  of  his 
own  age,  unless  when  I  prompted  him 
with  questions,  and  led  him  on  to  topics 
whicdi  would  not  naturally  have  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind,  and  which,  when 
presented,  only  seemed  of  importance  to 
him  because  I  deemed  them  so.  He  did 
not  disclose  himself  to  me  all  at  once,  but 
gradually  as  our  mutual  humour  allowed. 
His  name  was  Tom  Beck.  He  was  the 
fifth  of  &  family  of  eleven — four  boys  and 
seven  girls — of  whom  eight  survived.  His 
father  was  a  farm-labourer,  earning  four- 
teen shillings  a  week.  His  mother  had 
been  a  servant-of-all-workin  a  small  family, 
and  added  something,  though  not  much,  to 
the  family  income  by  taking  in  washing. 
They  had  a  little  garden  and  a  pig ;  got 
presents  of  tea  and  flannel  occasionally 
from  a  charitable  society ;  had  the  privilege 
of  getting  sticks  for  fuel  in  the  neighbour- 
ing woods  and  plantations;  got  coal  at  half- 
pnce  from  the  coal  store  established  by  the 
squire  and  the  parish  gentry ;  and  managed 
to  jog  along  somehow.  His  elder  brotiber 
was  a  labourer,  and  married,  and  the 
younger  children  all  began  to  earn  a  little 
as  soon  as  they  were  ten  years  old,  by  weed- 
ing in  the  season,  if  it  were  only  sixpence  or 
a  shilling  a  week.  Tom  himself  earned 
four  shillings  a  week  as  a  crow-boy,  but 
had  to  be  at  his  post  seven  days  in  the 
week  in  the  spring  season,  as  the  crows 
*' didn't  take  no  account  of  Sundays." 
All  the  family  slept  in  one  room.  He  had 
never  been  to  any  school  but  a  Sunday 
school ;  could  read  a  little,  but  could  not 
write  or  read  writing.  Had  never  heard  of 
the  multiplication  table,  but  knew  that  twice 
two  were  four,  and  twioe  ten  twenty.  Did 
not  knew  how  many  eight  times  eight 


were,  but  could  count  up,  ho  thought,  on 
his  fingers,  or  with  stones  or  bits  of  stick. 
Had  heard  the  Bible  read,  and  could  re- 
peat the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Had  heard  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but 
did  not  know  where  it  was.  He  had  never 
heard  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  or  the 
Andes.  Had  heard  of  the  river  Jordan. 
Had  never  heard  of  the  Thames,  the  Rhine, 
or  the  Mississippi.  Had  heard  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Did  not  know  whether  it  was  in 
England  or  not.  Had  never  heard  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Had  heard  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  everybody  had.  He  was  the  son 
of  Abraham  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  He 
(Tom  Beck)  was  a  Christian.  All  of  us 
were  Christians,  except  the  dogs  and 
horses,  and  birds  and  animals.  Some  dogs 
were  as  good  as  Christians — "  they  knowei 
such  a  deal"—- and  he  sometimes  thought 
as  how  the  old  crows  were  Christians; 
they  were  so  uncommon  shan).  Had  ofben 
seen  an  old  crow  fasten  itself  upon  a 
sheep's  back,  and  pull  the  wool  out  of  its 
back  to  help  build  its  nest  with.  Thought 
that  was  more  like  a  Christian  than  a  crow 
— it  was  so  jolly  knowing.  Crows  were 
not  frightened  by  scarecrows,  as  he  had 
often  seen  them  sit  on  the  old  hats  atop  of 
them,  and  caw,  caw,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  We  don't  care,  we  don't,  for  such  stupid 
old  rubbish  as  this!"  He  thought  all 
birds  were  too  cunning  to  be  afraid  after 
the  first  ^'go."  Just  at  first  they  might 
be  scared,  but  after  a  day  or  so  they  got 
used  to  scarecrows,  and  he  had  known 
starlings  build  their  nests  in  them.  He 
once  took  three  starlings  out  of  a  nest,  in 
the  stupidest  old  guy  of  a  scarecrow  he 
had  ever  seen.  If  scarecrows  were  of  any 
good  there  would  be  no  need  of  crow-boys. 
His  master  would  not  let  him  have  a  gun 
to  shoot  at  the  birds.  He  wished  he  would. 
Said  he  was  not  old  enough;  but  he  knowed 
better,  and  would  like  nothing  so  much  as 
to  blaze  away  at  them.  Crows  were  afraid 
of  stones  and  guns,  but  as  for  dudmen 
(scarecrows),  the  crows  precious  soon  found 
out  as  they  could  do  'em  no  harm.  Had 
heard  of  heaven — a  place  where  all  the 
people  as  were  poor  in  this  world  were  to 
be  rich,  and  wear  golden  crowns,  and 
where  the  squires  and  such  like  were  to  be 
poor,  and  not  able  to  get  so  much  as  a  drop 
of  water  when  they  were  thirsty,  let  alone 
beer.  He  did  not  think  this  arrangement 
was  unfiair.  He  would  like,  however,  to  be 
rich  in  this  world,  and  run  the  chance  of 
the  next.  Had  heard  of  the  devil.  Did 
not  understand  much  about  him.   Thought 
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he  had  great  eyes  like  the  red  lights  of  a 
steam-engine,  horns  on  his  iiead,  and  a 
long  tail,  with  which  he  conld  lash  down 
a  whole  plantation  of  trees  if  he  liked. 
Conld  not  say  as  he  was  much  afeard  of 
him.  His  father  wam*t.  He  believed 
people  wonld  be  pnnished  if  thej  did 
wrong,  especially  if  they  was  found  ont. 
Hadn't  thought  much  abont  it.  Where 
was  the  nse  ?  Parsons  understood  it.  He 
didn't,  and  wasn't  a  going  to  try  till  he  was 
older,  and  then  he  supposed  he  should 
know  as  much  about  it  as  other  folks. 
Had  never  thought  much  of  what  he 
would  like  to  be  when  a  man.  Supposed 
he  should  be  a  farm-labourer,  like  his 
father  and  his  brother.  Wouldn't  mind 
if  he  were  a  soldier.  Should  rather  like  it, 
but  was  not  sure.  All  the  chaps  as  he 
heard  on,  who  went  for  soldiers,  went 
because  they  had  got  into  scrapes  with  the 
"gals."  His  brother  always  talked  of 
going  for  a  soldier  when  he  was  out  of 
luck,  afore  he  got  married.  If  he,  Tom, 
could  be  what  he  liked,  he  thought  he 
should  be  a  gamekeeper  or  a  poacher. 
Them  was  the  chaps  that  lived  a^olly  life, 
especially  the  gamekeepers.  Didn't  see  any 
harm  in  poaclung.  As  why  ?  The  squire 
didn't  feed  the  partridges,  the  pheasants, 
and  the  hares,  as  he  did  his  horses  and 
dogs.  Besides,  why  should  the  squires 
have  all  the  fun  P  He  didn't  see  why  a 
poor  boy  mightn't  have  a  shot,  if  he  liked. 
It  was  better  to  be  a  gamekeeper  than  a 
poacher,  because  the  gamekeeper  was  never 
sent  to  quod  as  the  poachers  was.  Poachers 
wasn't  always  caught,  however,  'cos  many 
gamekeepers  was  poachers  themselves  once, 
and  didn't  like  to  be  too  hard  upon  their 
chums.  Did  he  know  any  poachers  ?  Yes, 
a  good  many,  but  he  wasn't  going  to  tell 
on  'em. 

He  oflen  in  the  long  winter  nights  went 
to  the  Fox  and  Ooose,  the  beershop  in  the 
village,  where  they  used  to  meet,  and  have  a 
smoke  and  a  pint  o'  beer,  and  sing  songs. 
They  sang  such  songs  as  All  Round  my  Hat, 
Down  in  Cupid's  Garden,  Success  to  the 
Barley  Mow,  JBetsy  Baker,  and  Cease  Rude 
Boreas.  Had  heard  'em  sing  'Tis  My 
Delight  on  a  Shiny  Night.  It  was  a 
poaching  song ;  but  they  didn't  often  sing 
about  poaching.  They  Uked  to  sing  about 
the  gals,  and  going  a  courting.  A  favourite 
song  was  the  Honest  Ploughman.  Almost 
every  body  as  he  knowed  on  could  sing  it ; 
he  could  sing  some  on  it  himself,  not  all. 
He  had  it  by  heart,  and  could  say  some 
of  it  off,  but  didn't  like  to  sine  just  then, 
with  only  one  man  listening  to  him,  and  no 


baccy  and  beer  about.*  He  liked  to  hear 
a  good  song,  and  so  did  father.  Father 
could  sing  prime,  though  he  often  said  as 
the  hard  times  had  took  all  the  singing 
out  of  him. 

He  supposed  he  should  have  to  labour 
on  the  fiirm  when  he  growed  up.  Would 
rather  do  that  than  be  a  groom,  or  a  coach- 
man, or  a  gentleman's  servant.  He'd  like 
to  be  a  gamekeeper  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,  because  gamekeepers 
had  to  do  with  birds  and  animals,  and  he 
was  fond  on  'em.  He  was  uncommon  fond 
o'  dogs,  but  not  of  horses.  Had  a  terrier- 
bitch  of  his  own,  which  was  a  famous  one 
for  rats.  Was  offered  ^ve  shillings  for  her, 
but  he  wouldn't  sell  her,  no,  not  for  ^ve 
pounds.  Had  never  seen  five  pounds  all 
at  once,  but  knew  it  was  a  lot  of  tin,  and 
should  like  to  have  it;  but  he  wouldn't 
part  with  Trip  for  five  pounds,  nor  for  six 
neither.  She  had  four  pups  last  week,  and 
he  wouldn't  mind  selling  the  pups  for  a 
shilling  apiece.  He  had  a  weasel  once  as 
he  had  tamed,  and  it  used  to  sleep  in  his 
lap  and  crawl  up  his  arm  to  sit  upon  his 
shoulder ;  but  it  fell  in  one  day  with  a  wild 
weasel,  and  ran  away  with  it,  and  he  never 
saw  it  again.  He  was  very  fond  of  birds'- 
nesting,  and  knew  the  eggs  of  all  the  birds, 
and  the  most  likely  places  to  find  'em  in. 
Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  the  hawk  was 
the  bravest  and  the  prettiest,  though  the 
gamekeepers  were  main  savage  againstthem 
for  killing  the  partridges  and  pheasants. 
He  thought  as  how  hawks  had  as  much 
right  to  live  as  partridges,  and  as  how  the 
shooting  of  too  many  hawks  was  bad,  un- 
less people  would  shoot  off  the  sparrers  and 
the  finches.     The  finches  did  more  barm 

*  The  ballad  referred  to  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Catnaeh  coUectiont,  once,  and  poeribly  ttill,  so  popular 
among  the  rural  daaies.  It  detcribes  the  condition  of 
a  farm-labourer  "  ninety  joan  ago,'*  a  time  when  tho 
farmert'  wiree  milked  the  oowi,  and  did  not  wear 
dandy  reils,  and  gowns  made  out  of  silks,  and  plaj 
"  the  piannj."  The  honest  ploughman  took  a  wife  to 
himself  when  twenty-fire.     Though  poor,  they  could 

l^^P  '^  P^  1^^  <^  <^^*    "1^1^  "^^ — 

Would  sit  and  knit  and  spin,  and  he  the  land  would 

plough. 
There  nothing  was  upon  a  farm  at  all,  he  could  not  do, 
He  found  (hinge  was  different  now,  'twas  many  years 

ago. 

Labouren  "  lired  rery  contented,"  and  banished  pain 
and  ffrief,  and  had  no  occasion  to  apply  for  relief  to  the 
parisL  "  But  now,"  continues  the  scmg  with  a  hit  at  the 
unpopular  Poor  Law— 

But  now  that  I  am  feeble  grown,  and  porerty  do  feel. 
If  for  relief  I  go,  they  shore  me  into  a  whig  bastik, 
For  when  a  man  has  laboured  all  his  life,  to  do  his 

country  good, 
He's  respected  about  as  much  as  a  donkey  in  a  wood. 
His  days  are  past,  and  he  may  weep,  in  miaery  and 

woe, 
The  times  are  rery  diiferent  now  to  ninety  years  ago. 
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than  hawks  did ;  hawks  didn't  do  no  harm 
to  fisurmers  that  he  knowed  on ;  bnt  them 
finches  and  sparrers  did  gobble  up  such  lots 
of  grains  and  bads  as  no  one  knowed  but 
them  as  watched  'em.  Howls,  too,  was 
nobby  birds,  and  oughtn't  to  be  shot.  He 
liked  to  hear  'em  in  the  nighty  enjojin'  of 
'emselvee.  A  howl  was  as  jolly  a  oird  as 
ever  was.  Yes,  if  he  was  a  gamekeeper, 
he  knowed  he'd  hare  to  shoot  the  howls, 
all  on  'em  did ;  along  of  the  game ;  but  as 
most  likely  he  never  should  have  the  luck 
to  be  a  gamekeeper,  he  wouldn't  shoot  a 
howl,  even  if  he  had  a  gun.  He'd  much 
rather  shoot  the  crows,  and  the  sparrers, 
and  them  finches  as  picked  out  all  the  buds 
off  the  apple  and  pear-trees,  and  the  goose- 
berry and  currant  bushes.  Eat  grubs  P 
No,  they  didn't.  He  knowed  they  didn't^ 
not  one  on  'em. 

Y^,  he  thought  he  should  like  to  have 
lamin',  if  he  could  get  it.  But  there  wam't 
a  school  nearer  than  five  miles  from  his 
Other's  cottage;  and  ten  miles  walking 
every  day,  specially  in  the  rain,  wam't  no 
treat.  The  readin'  and  spellin'  at  the  Sun- 
day school  didn't  do  much  good.  He  for- 
got in  the  week  most  o'  what  Ke'd  lamed 
on  the  Sunday.  Would  like  to  be  able  to 
write,  at  least  he  thought  so,  but  he  warn't 
quite  sure.  Father  and  mother  couldn't 
write.  Father  couldn't  read.  What  would 
his  &ther  do  when  he  was  too  old  to  work  ? 
^y»  go.  to  the  'ouse,  to  be  sure — ^the 
union.  His  grandfather  was  in  the  union 
now,  and  his  grandfather's  &.ther  had  been 
in  the  'ouse,  and  died  in  it.  He  supposed 
that  he  should  have  to  go  there,  if  he 
growed  to  be  an  old  man,  and  Qouldn't 
work.  Why  not?  It  was  his  right.  Them 
as  paid  the  poor-rates  had  a  right  to  live. 
They  warn't  dogs  or  donkeys,  to  be  left  to 
die  in  a  ditch.  No,  he  had  never  been  in 
London.  His  sister  had.  She  lived  there ; 
was  a  cook  to  a  gentleman  as  kept  a  shop 
in  Whitechapel.  Oh  my,  didn't  she  dress, 
that  was  all !  Came  down  to  see  the  old  folks 
once  or  twice  a  year,  and  such  a  dasher ! 
Snch  a  thingumbob,  a  chignon  some  call  it, 
as  big  as  a  drum-head  cabbage,  stuck  atop 
of  her  poll ;  and  a  silk  dress,  too,  and  a 
parasol.  It  made  mother  stare,  it  did,  to 
see  how  she  was  rigged  out.  No ;  she  never 
gave  any  of  her  money  to  mother,  but 
brought  father  a  little  baccy  for  a  Christ- 
mas-box. Should  like  to  go  to  London  to 
live,  but  hadn't  no  chance.  He  couldn't 
do  anything  as  London  folks  wanted,  ex- 
cept run  errands,  perhaps ;  bnt  liked  crow- 
minding  far  better  nor  that.  Was  lamin' 
to  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work  when  he  had 


a  chance.  Could  do  a  little  hedgin'  and 
ditchin',  and  had  once  tried  to  plough,  but 
wam't  strong  enough.  He  thought  when 
he  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  he  should 
be  able  to  earn  good  wages,  as  much  as 
twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  a  week.  He 
should  be  a  man  then,  and  could  do  as  he 
liked — smoke,  drink,  atid  get  married.  Too 
youns:  to  get  married  at  nineteen  ?  No ; 
the  chaps  hereabouts  didn't  think  so,  nor 
the  gals  neither. 

Such  was  my  crow-boy's  mind  as  ex- 
hibited by  himself  in  many  communica- 
tions. Such  was  Tom  Beck,  such  were 
his  wishes  and  hopes,  and  such  his  views 
of  the  world  and  tlunga  in  general.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  was  not  vicious,  nor 
stupid,  but  only  inert  and  ill-developed; 
and  that  the  seeds  of  good  were  abundantly 
4atent  in  him,  if  there  had  been  any  spring- 
time and  sunshine  to  draw  them  forth. 
Will  the  new  Education  Act  reach  him, 
and  such  as  he,  and  inspire  the  agri- 
cultural labouring  class  with  the  self-re- 
spect that  springs  from  true  knowledge, 
however  limited  it  may  be?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  so.  A  labourer  who  labours  until 
his  back  is  bowed  with  age  and  sorrow, 
with  no  resources  after  that  time  but  public 
charitv,  mav  be  a  very  good  man  in  his 
humble  and  wretched  way,  but  he  is  not 
a  good  citizen  of  a  free  and  progressive 
state,  or  an  ornament  to  our  civiusation. 
The  raw  material  of  the  English  peasant 
class  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  peasantry  in 
the  world — perhaps,  better  than  most — ^but 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  manufactured  into 
a  particularly  excellent  article,  except,  now 
and  then,  the  article  "  soldier,"  when  the 
raw  material  happened  to  be  drunk  or 
desperate,  or  in  the  muzzy  state  that  lies 
between  the  two.  The  Scottish  peasantry, 
who  are  well  educated,  and  have  been  for 
the  last  two  centuries  and  more,  are  not 
contented  to  remain  peasants.  Why  should 
there  be  a  difference  between  them  and 
their  English  fellow-labourers?  And  if 
there  be  a  difference  between  the  two,  may 
not  education  remove  it  ? 


TWO  SIDES  OF  A  STORY. 
qretchen's  fibst  chapter,  out  in  thb 

WORLD. 

It  still  makes  my  heart  ache  to  remem« 
ber  how  desolate  I  was  when  left  alone  in 
London.  I  felt  Kitty  as  completely  cut  off 
from  me  as  Fan,  and  when  Ned  was  really 
gone  I  coald  scarcely  be  brave  enough  to 
^el  sure  he  would  come  back.  My  old 
landlady,  though  a  kind  soul,  was  rather  a 
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Job's  comforter.  Ned  had  told  her  of  onr 
engagement,  and  had  said  to  her  at  part- 
ing, *'  Bem^nber,  Mrs.  Bice,  I  am  leaying 
my  wife  in  yoiir  hands."  She  was  very 
attentive  to  me,  and  wonld  ofben  came  in 
of  an  evening  to  drink  tea  with  me.  She 
seemed  to  think  that  this  was  part  of  her 
duty  as  my  keeper.  She  would  arrive  in 
her  best  cap,  and  bearing  in  her  hands  a 
Sally-lonn  of  her  own  making.  She  wonld 
tell  me  abont  the  children  of  her  daughter, 
who  kept  a  millinery  shop  in  Oxford-street, 
and  she  wonld  ask  me  many  questions 
about  Fan  and  Eitty,  for.  Ned  had  left  me 
likenesses  of  both  for  my  comfort,  and  I  had 
them  hanging  up  over  my  fire-place.  Kitty 
was  the  great  woman  of  the  ftimily  in  her 
eyes.  Fortunately  she  thought  my  father 
dead  long  ago,  and  so  I  was  spared  her 
speculations  on  the  subject  of  his  disappear- 
ance. I  felt  at  a  loss  just  once,  when  she 
asked  me  where  he  was  buried.  She  was 
eloquent  about  Ned,  though  she  evidently 
thought  the  chanoes  weve  against  his  com- 
ing back  to  marry  me.  She  tdid  me  of  a 
young  man  who  had  courted  her  daughter 
Jane.  And  he  went  away  to  sea.  And  he 
never  was  heard  of  again;  and  Jane  lay 
down  and  died.  I  used  to  wonder  whether, 
if  Ned  should  never  come  back,  I  should 
lie  down  and  die  P 

I  had  tried  to  believe  that  my  father 
must  be  dead.  It  was  easier  to  think  him 
dead  than  that  he  had  heartlessly  deserted 
us.  I  kept  myself  at  peace,  and  attended 
to  my  work.  But  soon  I  found  that  an- 
other serious  trouble  was  in  store  for  me. 
My  eyes  began  to  fail  me  of  the  very  acute 
sight  that  was  needful  for  engraving.  A 
doctor  whom  I  consulted  bade  me  at  once 
give  it  up.  With  much  regret  I  left  my 
kind  mafiter's  workroom,  and  accepted  a 
situation  as  nurseiy  governess. 

My  fdture  dwelling  was  to  be  a  nursery 
at  Qneen's-gate.  My  few  books  and  pic- 
tures must  be  taken  down  and  set  up  in  a 
small  closet-bedroom,  where  I  waa  to  sleep 
with  a  fiery  little  miss,  who  had  already 
scratched  me  for  trying  to  kiss  her.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  Queen's-gate 
children  were  not  like  other  kinds  of  chil- 
dren, and  I  dared  not  think  of  Fan,  with 
her  soft  lips  against  my  face.  Coming 
home  one  evening,  after  completing  my 
new  arrangements,  I  reflected  on  these 
things  with  a  heavy  weight  on  my  heart, 
and  long^  for  a  letter  from  Ned  to  make 
me  glad.  A  letter  lay  on  the  table,  and  I 
snatched  at  it  eagerly ;  but  I  grew  dizzy 
and  strange  as  I  recognised  the  writing. 

The  lelier  was  from  my  &ther.     He  was 


wefl,  he  said,  and  he  sent  m€  twenty 
pounds.  He  hoped  that  Fan  was  better, 
and  that  I  stuck  to  my  work.  He  would 
send  us  a  Httle  money  fiK>m  time  to 
time.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  we  would  consent  to  go  to  Ame- 
rica or  Australia.  At  the  latter  place  wo- 
men were  in  demand,  and  we  should  be 
sure  to  make  good  matches.  I  was  a  pretty 
girl  enough,  and  Fan  would  be  much  hand- 
somer. He  would  try  and  find  the  money 
if  I  wonld  make  up  my  mind  to  go.  I  was 
on  no  account  to  try  and  find  him  out,  or 
to  ask  what  he  was  doing.  The  letter, 
whidi  was  addressed  under  cover  to  my 
old  master,  Mr.  Jackson,  had  been  posted 
in  London,  and  a  bill  for  twenty  pounds 
was  enclosed  in  it. 

I  had  no  means  of  knowing  more  about 
my  father,  and  was  obliged  to  be  obedient, 
and  neither  seek  to  find  him,  nor  learn 
what  was  his  occupation.  I  regarded  his 
money  with  many  a  troubled  misgiving. 
It  was  some  litde  comfort  that  he  had  re- 
memb^ed  my  existence,  a  very  little  com- 
fort, but  that  was  all.  Now,  with  twenty 
pounds,  what  oonld  I  not  afford  to  indulge 
in?  I  sent  a  present  to  Ned,  who  was 
properly  amazed,  and  I  bought  a  shawl  for 
Mrs.  Bice.  I  got  some  clothes  for  myself, 
which  I  needed  very  badly,  and  made  a 
tidy  appearance  in  my  new,  situation. 

I  soon  found  that  it  is  not  easy  to  please, 
evon  when  one  tries  one's  best.  On  the 
first  day,  when  I  sat  down  to  lessons  with 
the  children,  their  mother  came  up  to  the 
nursery,  as  if  afraid  that  they  might  learn 
something.  The  eldest  girl  was  inter- 
rupted in  her  lesson,  and  sent  off  to  nurse 
to  have  her  hair  curled  more  elegantly. 

'*I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  with  it  so 
negligently  dressed,"  said  tne  mother.  '^  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  it  as  I  sit  in  the 
drawing-room.  You  see.  Miss  Fairfiix,  I 
like  everything  in  order." 

The  little  boy  was  also  dismissed  to  have 
different  coloured  rosettes  put  on  his  shoes, 
so  that  our  class  was  broken  up.  And 
then  her  eyes  lighted  on  me. 

"  You  will  excuse  me.  Miss  Fairfax,  but 
I  do  so  dislike  bkck  1  A  person  dressed 
in  black  is  such  a  dreaiy-looking  object  to 
have  in  the  house.  And  I  like  especially 
to  see  young  people  looking  a  little  smart 
and  gay." 

The  next  day  I  arrayed  myself  in  a  light- 
coloured  muslin.  It  was  made  very  simply, 
with  a  tucker  at  the  neck,  and  a  blue  ribbcxi 
round  the  waist.  I  thought  this  much 
better,  but  I  quite  got  into  disgrace. 

'*Beally,"   said  my  mistress,   ''this  is 
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quite  a  young  lady.  Such  very  flighty 
attire  is  exceedingly  unbecoming.  *  If  there 
is  anything  that  oflends  me  it  is  to  see  a 
servant  dressed  up." 

The  lady's  mind  was  just  as  change- 
able where  her  children's  lessons  were  con^ 
cemed.  One  day  Freddy  ought  not  to 
be  asked  to  learn  spelling.  It  was  too 
great  a  strain.  Children  learnt  spelling 
by  instinct  when  they  grew  older.  But 
the  next  day  Freddy's  letter  to  his  papa 
was  quite  disgraceful.  She  really  thought 
Miss  Fairfax  might  teach  him  a  little  spell- 
ing. At  last  she  found  out  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  violin,  which  was  a  great 
drawback,  and  could  not  be  got  over.  She 
had  heard  of  a  nursery  governess  who 
taught  the  rudiments  of  the  violin.  And 
really  a  nursery  governess  ought  to  teach 
the  rudiments  of  everything.  So  I  was 
ordered  to  pack  my  trunks,  and  depart  out 
of  Queen's-gate. 

I  next  went  as  sick  nurse  to  a  dying 
woman  in  a  grand,  gloomy  house  in  Bus- 
sell-square.  Her  wits  were  very  keen,  and 
she  wanted  to  be  amused.  I  read  to  her, 
told  her  stories,  and  prayed  with  her  when 
I  dared.  Sometimes  she  was  able  to  have 
a  drive  in  her  carriage,  and  then  we  rolled 
slowly  through  the  gay  places  of  the  world, 
and  she  groaned  as  she  went  along,  because 
the  people  would  not  miss  her  when  she 
was  gone.  She  told  me  it  was  only  in  the 
night  time  that  she  could  believe  in  an- 
other world.  In  the  day  time  she  believed 
only  in  the  sunshine ;  in  laughing  faces ; 
in  high-stepping  horses  and  brilliant  din- 
ner-tables, in  rich  brocade  gowns,  and  dia- 
monds, and  flower-gardens.  She  used  to 
sit  and  gaze  at  me,  envying  me  my  youth 
and  my  health,  my  hair,  which  she  called 
pretty,  my  eyes,  and  my  very  teeth.  Some- 
times, when  nervous  &om  her  companion- 
ship and  the  gloom  of  her  house,  1  got  a 
momentary  superstition  that  she  would 
steal  these  things  from  me  in  some  unholy 
way.  I  tried  to  be  tender  to  her,  and  she 
liked  to  have  me  with  her.  I  was  alone 
with  her  when  she  died,  for  the  servants 
were  having  a  supper-party,  and  the  doctor 
had  paid  ma  visit  for  the  night  and  gone 
away.  I  did  what  I  could  to  give  her  up 
with  fitting  reverence  into  the  hands  of 
her  Gk>d.  oho  left  me  some  gay  coral  ear- 
rings and  a  necklace  of  pearls,  ''so  that," 
said  ihe  will,  *'  she  may  dress  herself  and 
look  pretty  while  her  httle  day  lasts." 

All  this  time  Ned's  letters  had  been 
punctual,  and  the  thought  of  his  dear  face 
and  strong  arm  had  been  a  constant  joy  to 
me,  so  that  nothing  made  me  fear,  and  sad- 


ness was  only  a  shadow  that  passed  away. 
There  is  just  one  black  period  of  a  day  and 
a  night  that  lies  like  a  olot  on  my  whole- 
some memory  of  those  waiting,  working 
years.  It  is  not  pleasant  now  to  look  back 
on  it,  but  I  have  promised  Ned  to  write 
truly,  and  this  would  not  be  a  faithful  pic- 
ture if  I  did  not  put  in  the  darkest  touch, 
as  well  as  the  highest  light. 

One  morning  while  I  lived  in  Bussell- 
square,  my  former  landlady,  Mrs.  Bice, 
came  to  pay  me  a  visit.  She  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit  me  at  intervals,  bringing  a 
cake  of  her  own  baking.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion her  hands  were  empty,  and  when  sho 
saw  me  she  fell  to  wiping  her  eyes  and 
dropping  curtsies.  I  kiiew  of  old  this  sad 
apologetic  pantomime,  which  was  always 
with  her  the  pre£atce  to  ill  news.  My  first 
thought  was  tnat  her  curly-headed  grand- 
son had  got  to  heaven  out  of  the  measles ; 
my  next  that  the  mother  herself  was  dead, 
leaving  Curly-Head  to  his  grandmother. 
For  either  of  these  troubles  I  should  have 
been  very  grieved  indeed,  for  Mrs.  Bice 
was  a  faithral  friend  to  me.  I  took  her  to 
my  own  room,  and  prepared  to  condole 
with  her. 

"  Oh,  miss  dear,"  she  said,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  sorry  I  am  to  have  to  bring  you 
such  news,  but  he  have  gone  and  married, 
he  have,  in  spite  of  his  soft  eyes  and  kind 
ways ;  which  I'm  sure  they  was  most  de- 
lightftil  when  you  did  not  know  how  they 
would  end." 

"  Who  has  got  married  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Mr.  Lance,  miss ;  your  husband  as  was 
to  have  been." 

"  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Bice,"  I  said ;  "  what 
an  exceedingly  silly  story.  I  am  not  such 
a  baby  as  to  listen  to  it." 

Mrs.  Bice  did  not  like  to  bo  contradicted, 
and  to  have  any  statement  that  she  mado 
ridiculed  was  altogether  more  than  her 
patience  could  endure. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes  reso- 
lutely, as  if  she  thought  tears  were  wasted 
on  me,  and  tightening  her  shawl  round  her 
with  a  twitch  of  resentful  dignity,  "  I  don't 
know  about  silly  stories,  miss,  but  all  I  can 
say  is,  as  how  my  Mary  Ann,  being  in 
Paris  at  the  time  on  account  of  the  spring 
fashions,  beheld  your  young  gentleman  in 
a  church  putting  a  ring  on  a  fine  young 
lady,  as  busy  as  could  be.  And  if  tliat 
ain't  marrying,  it's  what  used  to  go  by  the 
name.  But  maybe  my  Mary  Ann  don't 
know  her  right  hand  from  her  left." 

"Tour  daughter  does  not  know  Mr. 
Lance's  appearance,"  I  said,  stoutly. 

"  Not  know  his  appearance  !"  cned  Mrs. 
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Rice.  "  Well,  there  is  a  good  'un !  Her 
as  used  to  see  him  constant  goin'  up  and 
down  mj  hall  of  an  evening  when  she  came 
for  a  quiet  shrimp  and  a  cnp  of  tea  with  me 
in  my  parlour.  And  didn't  she  know  him 
when  h&^went  to  buy  that  duck  of  a  little 
bonnet  from  her  as  arrove  for  you  after- 
wards as  a  surprise  on  Christmas  Eve? 
Howsomever,  if  you  don't  believe  my  story, 
miss,  it's  high  time  I  was  a  taking  of  my- 
self  off." 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Rice,"  I  said,  "  and  I 
don't  belieVe  your  story." 

When  she  was  gone  I  returned  to  my 
duties,  and  tried  to  forget  her  visit  and  her 
news.  But  everything  was  a  trouble  to 
me.  I  felt  weary  and  ill,  and  terrible  fears 
kept  pressing  on  my  mind.  By  evening  I 
was  white  in  the  face  with  trying  to  keep 
them  at  bay.  It  was  part  of  my  day's 
work  to  sit  for  two  hours  every  evening,* 
silent  and  motionless,  in  my  mistress's  large 
front  bedroom,  while  she  slept.  It  was 
dark  in  the  room,  and  I  dared  not  have 
lights  lest  my  patient  should  be  disturbed. 
On  this  particular  evening  I  found  this 
duty  very  hard,  as  I  could  not  do  anything 
to  divert  my  thoughts  from  the  one  haunt- 
ing subject.  My  will  was  firm,  never  to 
doubt  Ned,  unless  he  told  me  himself  that 
he  had  deserted  me,  yet  my  treacherous 
imagination  kept  running  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  his  having  been  tempted  to  do  so. 
Why  should  ho  keep  faithnil  to  a  poor 
creature  like  me  P  It  was  true  that  I  could 
love  him  and  make  him  happy  too,  but 
there  must  be  many  in  the  world  who 
would  readily  undertake  to  do  the  same. 
Perhaps  they  would  do  it  better,  for 
poverty  is  no  beautifier  of  exteriors,  and 
some  rich  and  beautiful  woman  might  have 
aspired  to  be  his  wife.  I  wrought  myself 
nearly  frantic  between  conjuring  up  these 
fancies,  and  striving  to  beat  them  down 
when  they  had  risen  up  before  me.  But 
all  the  while  I  fancied  that  I  had  kept  a 
fast  trust  in  Ned.  I  found  myself  think- 
ing over  his  late  letters,  recalling  words 
and  phrases,  and  asking  myself  could  it 
be  possible  he  could  have  written  so 
on  the  eve  of  forgetting  me  for  ever? 
I  said  it  was  not  possible,  but  I  felt 
weary  enough  for  my  grave  when  the  two 
hours  were  ended.  1  got  lights  then,  and 
as  I  closed  the  curtains  over  a  mirror,  I 
saw  myself  faded  and  pinched,  and  ten 
years  older-lookinff  than  I  had  been  in  the 
morning.  Ned's  imaginary,  bride  seemed 
to  glimmer  out  of  the  recesses  of  the  room, 
and  to  gaze  over  my  shoulder  with  a  pity- 
ing snme.     I  saw  the  glow  of  her  perfect 


loveliness,  and  the  glitter  of  her  satins  and 
her  pearls.  She  was  a  wife  fit  for  Ned,  and 
she  would  help  him  with  her  gold  more 
than  could  empty-handed  Gretchen,  even 
with  the  most  loving  care  in  the  world. 
Stupefied  with  the  r^ity  of  this  idea,  I  sat 
down  to  my  work  before  the  lamp.  My 
mistress,  now  awake,  lay  and  watched  me 
with  her  keen,  searching  eyes.  I  had  for- 
gotten her  presence,  xmtil  her  voice  made 
me  start.  — 

"Is  anyth&g  the  matter  with  your 
lover,  child  ?" 

She  knew  all  about  Ned,  and  that  he 
was  my  only  friend.  She  had  often  shown 
a  lively  interest  as  to  the  likelihood  of  our 
marriage. 

"No,  madam,"  I  said, 'quickly. 

"Then  why  do  you  look  so  grey  and 
dead  ?  Has  he  written  you  a  cross  letter, 
or  is  he  fiuthless  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  said;  "  I  have 
only  got  a  headache." 

And  as  I  spoke  I  determined  that  it 
must  be  the  truth  which  I  was  telling.  If 
I  had  confessed  my  trouble  all  the  cynical 
side  of  her  temper  would  have  been  roused 
by  such  a  story.  She  would  have  gloated 
over  the  faithlessness  of  man,  and  groaned 
for  days  about  the  general  unkindnesa  of 
human  nature.  This  would  have  been 
more  than  I  could  bear,  so  I  kept  my  own 
counsel.  A  long  feverish  night  and  day 
followed,  in  spite  of  my  self-assurance  that 
I  was  satisfied  and  at  ease.  Towards  dusk 
the  next  evening  I  could  endure  suspense 
no  longer.  That  day  was  the  day  on  which 
a  letter  was  due  from  Ned,  and  no  letter 
had  come.  I  asked  leave  of  my  mistress 
to  take  a  walk  down  GK)wer-street  to  see 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Rice.  I  sent  a  maid  to 
sit  with  her  till  my  return,  and  I  flew  to 
my  own  room  to  put  on  my  bonnet.  I  had 
no  plan  formed  as  to  what  I  should  say  to 
Mrs.  Rice,  but  I  felt  that  I  must  speak  to 
somebody  or  go  mad. 

I  stood  at  the  window  while  I  tied  on 
my  bonnet.  It  was  just  getting  dark,  and 
the  lamps  were  being  lighted.  I  saw  a 
figure  crossing  the  square,  from  a  comer  of 
the  side- walk  round  the  railings  of  the 
garden.  It  was  coming  towards  the  house, 
and  I  seemed  to  know  the  figure. 

I  remembered  nothing  more  for  some 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  after  that  I 
found  myself  lying  on  the  ground  with  my 
forehead  slightly  cut,  and  with  a  sort  of 
belief  that  I  had  been  dead,  and  was  re- 
turning, like  Lazarus,  out  of  the  jaws  of 
the  grave.  I  had  feinted,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  with  the  joy  of  seeing  Ned,  who 
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Lad  been  coming  across  tlie  square.  When 
I  gofc  np  on  mj  feet  again,  I  knew  by  my 
numb  brains  and  tottering  limbs  how  great 
my  straggle  had  been.  I  went  to  meet 
Ned,  and  slipped  my  arm  through  his.  I 
did  not  ask  him  a  question,  for  I  felt  when 
I  saw  him  that  the  question  which  I  could 
ask  woald  be  an  insult.  He  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Paris  for  no  purpose  but  to 
see  me.  No  letter  had  arrived  in  the 
morning  because  he  himself  was  on  the 
way.  As  we  walked  along  together  I  told 
him  that  little  story  about  his  wedding. 
We  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Bice  to  set  her 
right,  and  she  gave  us  tea  and  muffins, 
h^des  a  shower  of  apologetic  tears  for 
having  ever  put  her  belief  in  that  great 
gowk  Mary  Ann,  who  had  an  eye  for 
nothing  but  the  colour  of  a  ribbon,  and 
couldn't  be  sure  of  her  own  diildren  if  she 
met  them  a  mile  away  from  home ! 

When  my  mistress  died  I  was  again 
upon  the  world.  It  was  now  four  years 
sinoe  I  had  lost  my  father,  and  Kitty,  and 
Fan,  all  at  once.  I  advertised  for  a  new 
situation.  This  time  I  offered  myself  as 
companion  to  a  lady.  Very  quickly  I  had 
an  answer  to  my  advertisement.  The 
answer  was  from  a  lady  in  the  country. 
She  offered  a  good  salary  and  a  pleasant 
home.  I  accepted  the  situation  without 
delay.  The  lady  was  a  Mrs.  Sutherland, 
of  uie  Sycamores,  Hopshire.  After  I  had 
agreed  to  go  to  her,  it  struck  me,  while 
tuning  over  her  letter,  that  Sutherland 
was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
inherited  Ned's  fortime.  How  odd  if  I 
should  be  domesticated  in  the  house  of  this 
Teiy  man  I  When  writing  to  Ned  I  sug- 
gested this  idea.  In  replying,  he  assured 
me  that  I  had  engaged  myself  as  com- 
panion to  the  wife  of  uiat  Sutherland  who 
nadbeen  so  singularly  lucky.  The  Syca- 
mores, in  Hopshire,  was  his  country  seat. 
He  had  married  within  a  year  after  inherit- 
ing his  fortune. 

It  was  a  snowy  winter's  day  when  I  set 
out  upon  my  journey,  and  Hopshire  looked 
&  ghostly  world,  with  its  tall,  snow- 
wreathed  woods,  and  white,  silent  fields. 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  spun  along 
in  the  train,  that  there  were  very  odd 
<^iances  in  the  world,  seeing  that  at  one 
time  it  must  have  been  a  toss  up  with  Fate 
whether  I,  Gretchen  Fairfax,  should  be 
mistress  of  the  Sycamores,  instead  of  the 
wealthy  Mrs.  Sutherland,  under  whose  roof 
I  was  this  day  seeking  leave  to  earn  my 
^nead.  I  left  the  train  at  a  small,  bleak- 
looking  station,  and  looked  anxiously  ahout 
for  a  vehicle  of  some  description,  for  I  had 


yet  two  miles  to  drive  before  I  could  reach 
my  destination.  To  mj  great  surprise  I 
was  told  that  a  carriage  was  waiting  for 
me.  I  found  it  a  very  fine  carriage,  with 
two  high-stepping  horses,  and  thought  this 
a  very  good  beginning,  so  that  my  spirits 
were  quite  cheered.  I  enjoyed  my  ride 
across  the  dim,  white  couniay  as  the  night 
began  to  fall,  and  red  lights  sprane  up 
in  the  hollows,  and  the  evening  fiirdight 
shone  ruddUy  out  of  the  open  cottage  door- 
ways. Arrived  at  the  Sycamores,  I  was 
driven  d.own  a  magnificent  avenpe,  sweep- 
ing between  high-spreading  trees.  A  river, 
now  half-frozen,  lay  at  the  feet  of  densely 
wooded  slopes  and  far-stretching  lawns.  I 
got  a  peep  at  the  flower-gardens,  where 
the  hot-houses  showed  a  gorgeous  warmth 
of  colour,  but  where  the  pale-che^ked  beau- 
ties, whose  place  was  in  open  air,  shivered 
under  the  white  wrappings  that  the  snow 
had  provided  for  them.  The  bouse  was 
noble  and  ancient,  and  glowed  at  me  with 
a  promise  of  stately  welcome.  There  was 
just  light  enough  to  enable  me  to  trace 
the  heavy  ornamentations  of  the  mullioned 
windows.  .  Urns  full  of  burning  red  plants 
were  placed  along  the  terraces,  and  up  the 
wide-spreading  stops ;  and  even  in  the  twi- 
light they  made  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
thickly  piled  snow.  I  was  at  once  shown 
into  the  drawing-room,  which  was  lit  up 
by  the  flames  of  a  vast  wood  fire,  whicui 
glowed  and  crackled  on  the  glittering  steel 
hearth.  A  lady  came  to  meet  me,  and 
said  she  was  Mrs.  Sutherland. 

She  was  a  beautiful  creature,  about  five  or 
six  years  older  than  myself,  and  was  attired 
in  ^11  evening  dress,  which  struck  my  un- 
accustomed ^es  as  unusually  splendid. 
She  wore  a  long  flowing  robe  of  white 
satin,  and  her  neck  was  heavily  covered 
with  chains  of  gold  and  pearls.  Her  hair 
and  arms  and  bodice  were  decked  with 
pearls,  and  she  wore  a  bouquet  of  scarlet 
exotics  in  her  bosom.  Her  face  was  dark 
and  rich-looking,  suggesting  a  warmer 
clime  than  this,  yet  she  had  all  the  delicacy 
of  feature  of  an  English  woman.  I  re- 
membered at  the  moment  that  Ned  had 
said  that  Mrs.  Sutherland  had  been  a  West 
Indian  heiress.  Indeed  she  looked  like 
one  on  whom  the  bounties  and  tendernesses 
of  the  world  had  been  showered,  so  lovely 
and  sumptuous  was  she  in  her  beauty  and 
it«  adommente.  Never  had  I  seen  a  crea- 
ture in  the  least  like  to  her  before.  She 
came  rapidly  to  meet  me,  with  a  strange 
look  of  anxiety  and  timidity  on  her  face. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  she  said. 
"  If  I  had  known  a  little  sooner  that  you 
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were  coming  this  evening  I  should  not 
have  engaged  myself  to  go  out.*' 

'*  Oh,  madam,  do  not  mind  me,"  I  said, 
eagerly  enongh.  "  I  assure  yon  I  am  not 
used  to  be  treated  with  so  much  ceremony." 
And  I  wondered  very  much  at  her;  her 
manner  was  so  kind. 

She  removed  my  cloak  and  bonnet,  and 
drew  me  nearer  to  the  firelight,  so  that  she 
could  see  me  the  more  plainly.  She  seemed 
to  like  me  the  better  after  a  short  examina- 
tion, in  which  there  was  nothing  to  offend. 
She  stroked  down  my  hair,  and  put  her 
hand  under  my  chin,  and  raised  up  my 
face,  and  looked  wistfully  in  my  eyes. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  so  good  to  you,"  she 
said,  "oh,  so  good,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"  Don't,  dear  madam,"  I  said  ;  "just 
wait  a  little,  I  beg  you.  Who  knows  how 
you  may  dislike  me  when  you  know  me  a 
little  longer  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  she  said,  releasing  me, 
"but  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  may  be 
wiser  than  I.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  neg- 
lecting you.  Are  you  cold?  Are  you 
hungry  ?  Dinner  will  be  served  for  you 
in  your  own  apartments.  May  I  bring  you 
there  at  once  before  I  go  ?" 

She  led  me  through  two  or  three  rooms, 
the  splendour  of  which  dazzled  me,  and  then 
up  a  mighty  staircase,  with  paintings  on 
the  walls,  and  lamps  burning  softly  in  mid 
air.  We  travelled  a  long  wide  corridor, 
till  I  thought  we  had  gone  a  mile,  and  on 
either  side  were  pictures  and  statues, 
and  cabinets  of  curiosities,  screens  and 
fantastic  seats ;  and  here  and  there  little 
tables,  with  toys,  and  books,  and  gems.  At 
last  we  came  to  my  apartments,  for  it  was 
a  fact  that  I,  who  had  been  happy  to  possess 
a  closet  bedroom,  had  got  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments set  aside  for  my  own  use.  I  had  a 
charming  sitting-room,  with  rose-silk  hang- 
ings, and  a  carpet  Qke  the  woodland  moss. 
The  walls  seemed  made  of  mirror,  except 
where  pictures  filled  a  space.  The  daintiest 
ornaments  were  disposed  through  the  room, 
and  flowers  had  not  been  forgotten.  The 
fire  blazed  merrily,  and  softly  shaded  lamps 
burned  on  their  brackets.  A  round  table 
was  laid  with  service  for  dinner,  adorned 
with  glass  and  silver  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship.  I  was  much  startled  and 
amused  to  see  that  all  these  things  were 
for  me.  Abou  Hassan  was  not  more 
amazed  at  waking  in  the  Caliph's  cham- 
ber than  was  I  by  this  reception  which 
I  met  with  at  the  Sycamores.  My  love 
of  the  beautiful  was  very  strong  indeed, 
and  it  was  a  passion  which  had  been  very 
little  ministered  to  of  late. 


"Can  it  really  be  for  me?"  I  cried,  in 
delight. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  flushed  with  pleasure. 
"  Really  for  you,"  she  said.  "  But  I  am 
going  to  make  a  bargain :  I  want  a  little 
love." 

"  There  will  be  no  difficuliy  in  that,"  I 
said,  and  I  felt  itkeenlv  as  I  said  it. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  she  said,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  I  have  so  wanted 
a  little  love.  I  have  so  watched  and  pre- 
pared for  you  in  the  hope  that  yon  would 
care  for  me.  If  you  love  me  I  will  be 
good  to  you  in  a  way  that  you  little  think 
of" 

She  embraced  me  then  with  a  curious 
tenderness,  and  hurried  away  to  her  party 
through  the  cold  winter  night. 

The  next  day  my  new  life  begun.  My 
chief  duty  seemed  to  be  to  submit  to 
be  caressed  and  amused  by  Mrs.  Suther- 
land. She  entertained  herself  a  whole 
week  showing  me  all  the  rooms  in  her 
vast  house ;  which  was,  indeed,  such  a 
place  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  Every 
thing  was  a  wonderment  to  me,  and  that 
delighted  her  greatly.  She  showed  me  her 
splendid  jewels,  and  her  strange  things 
from  India.  There  was  a  half-barbaric 
love  of  brilliancy  and  movement  and  plea- 
sure about  her,  and  she  was  nervous  and 
timid,  and  could  not  bear  being  alone.  But 
she  was  easily  amused,  and  sometimes 
made  me  think  of  some  happy  savage  child 
playing  with  the  sunbeams  and  gay  flowers 
of  her  native  forest.  The  only  thing  that 
kept  her  quiet  when  in  good-humour  was 
a  huge  piece  of  tapestry,  into  which  she 
stitched  birds  of  showy  plumage,  and 
blossoms  of  vivid  hues.  She  played  for 
me  mad  fantastic  music,  which  must  have 
been  created  by  herself,  for  I  never  heard 
the  like  of  it,  either  before  that  time  or 
since.  She  hated  reading  and  thinking,  and 
was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy.  She 
discovered  that  I  had  the  art  of  telling 
stories,  and  when  her  sad  moods  came  upon 
her  I  could  cure  her  by  the  practice  of  this 
simple  art.  When  all  the  wonderful  stories 
I  had  overheard  of  were  exhausted,  I  passed 
half  my  nights  inventing  fresh  ones  against 
her  next  hours  of  gloom. 

Mr.  Sutherland  was  from  home,  and  I 
heard  nothing  of  him  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  was  uncertain  when  he  would  return.  I 
noticed  that  the  mention  of  Mr.  Suther- 
land brought  a  look  of  trouble  which  was 
half  fear  into  his  wife's  beautiful  face. 
She  did  not  know  where  he  was ;  he  was 
fond  of  going  about.  No  letters  were  ex- 
changed between  them,  and  she  seldom 
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mentioned  hia  name.  He  was  almoet 
always  absent,  bat  he  was  glad  that  i^e 
should  amuse  kersali  She  had  visitora. 
AU  the  fiuniHes  around  her  came  to  her 
house,  and  she  was  fond  of  going  to  balls 
and  dinner-partiea,  and  other  entertain- 
ments. After  these  excursions  she  used  to 
look  worn  and  fatigued,  and  at  times  seemed 
80  ill  that  I  begged  she  would  give  them 
up.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  her  health 
was  rery  frail,  but  she  could  not  bear  to 
hear  of  this,  and  almost  quarrelled  with 
me  for  hinting  it.  I  felt  from  the  first  a 
liToly  wondar  as  to  whether  she  would 
reaUj  come  to  love  me,  or  would  by-and- 
bye  get  tired  of  me.  After  some  weeks  of 
companionship  with  her  my  own  heart  got 
interested  in  this  qu^tion,  for  I  really 
became  fond  of  her,  with  her  beautj  and 
her  tenderness,  and  her  innocent  lore  of 
pleasnre.  After  a  time  this  wonder  be- 
came appeased  to  my  satis^Eiotion.  Mimi, 
as  she  would  have  me  call  her,  began  to 
lose  her  taste  for  gaieties,  and  would  enjoy 
herself  more  thoroughly  at  her  fireside 
with  me  tlian  dancing  amongst  fiwtterers 
many  miles  away  from  her  home. 
/Ah!"  she  said,  sadly, ""  if  I  had  had  a 
sister  like  jaa  I  should  hare  been  a  dif- 
ferent woman." 

I  smiled,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought 
she  should  haye  been. 

^'TJsefdl  and  happy,"  she  said.  "  Aait 
is,  I  am  nothing  but  an  enonmbvance  in 
the  world." 

*'That  is  a  foolidii  Bx>eeeh^"  I  said. 
"  What  would  your  husbamd  say  to  it  P" 

"  My  husband  ?**  she  said,  bitterly.  "  He 
would  think  I  waa  isght  ftr  once  in  my 
silly  life." 

At  that  time  I  did  not  know  as  I  knew 
afterwards  that  there  was  no  loye  between 
this  husband  and  wife.  Bit  by  bit  she  un- 
folded to  me  the  story  of  her  marriage. 
Her  husband  had  seemed  to  love  her  for  a 
month  or  more,  and  she  thought  bitterly 
that  she  ooght  to  have  been  grateful  for  so 
much ;  as  on  her  part  she  had  never  cared 
for  him  at  all.  She  had  a  lover  who  had 
loved  her  truly,  and  who  had  died;  and 
after  he  waa  dead  she  had  not  cared  what 
might  beeome  of  her.  Her  guardians  had 
iirged  her  to  accept  Mr.  Sutherland.  He 
was  of  a  fine  old  English  feunily,  and  she 
was  oniky  a  half-easte.  She  had  thought 
that  in  wedding  him  she  must  at  least  be  a 
prized  and  petted  wife.  But  he  had  tired 
of  her  soon,  and  Hved  most  of  his  time 
away  from  home. 

It  was  long  before  I  knew  that  she  had 
had  a  baby,  and  had  lost  it.    It  was  not 


until  we  became  doser  friends,  and  she 
had  grown  more  home-loving  and  con- 
tented, that  she  showed  me  her  inmost 
heart,  in  which  the  dead  baby  lived.  It 
had  been  &r  more  precious  to  her,  that 
baby,  than  even  my  Fan  had  been  to  me. 
I  had  had  Ned  to  console  me,  but  it  seemed 
that  she  had  no  one.  She  wept  her  very 
heart  out  on  my  breast  the  first  time  she 
spoke  of  it»  but  in  time  she  could  talk  of  it 
quietly,  and  one  di^  she  even  took  me  to 
the  tortoise-shell  cabinet  where  lay,  saved 
up  in  smooth  order,  the  pretty  cast-off 
clothing  of  the  little  one. 

'^  I  used  to  think  I  should  go  mad  when 
I  looked  at  tiiem,"  she  said,  "and  yet  I 
could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  them,  and  used 
to  wander  about  the  house  with  this  key 
in  my  hand.  A  good  neighbour  assured 
me  that  I  ought  to  give  them  to  the  poor, 
and  that  that  would  help  to  take  the  sting 
out  of  my  heart.  I  tried  to  do  it,  but  I 
could  not ;  and  I  feel  ever  since  as  if  the 
poor  werereproachiDg  me  for  keeping  them 
lying  idle  here." 

I  suggested  to  her  that  she  and  I  might 
spend  &e  winter  evenings  pleasantly  in 
making  other  clothes  like  these,  of  more 
nseftil  materisJs,  to  be  given  to  the  poor 
babies  whose  nakedness  so  distressed  her. 
She  grasped  at  this  idea,  and  soon  we  were 
very  busy  with  calico  and  flannel.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  we  worked  I  told  her  stories 
of  my  Fan,  and  of  other  lost  children. 
And  from  that  date  forth  I  believe  she 
loved  me  indeed. 

One  day  at  last  she  got  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  saying  he  would  be  home  on  a 
certain  day,  and  bidding  her  give  a  hand- 
some ball  to  celebrate  his  arrival.  Mr. 
Sutherland,  it  seemed,  liked  to  keep  up  a 
delusion  in  the  minds  of  his  neighbours 
that  he  was  obliged  to  live  a  good  deal  on 
the  Continent  for  his  health,  but  was  glad 
to  come  back,  when  possible,  to  the  country 
and  his  wife.  But  Mimi  turned  pale  when 
she  read  his  xmwelcome  letter. 

"  Yon  will  be  glad  of  a  Uttle  gaiety,"  I 
said.  **  Yon  have  not  had  any  for  so  long. " 
And  I  kept  my  eyes  away  from  her,  lest 
she  should  be  ashamed  of  the  trepidation 
into  which  the  prospect  of  her  husband's 
coming  had  thrown  her. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  have  grown  sick  of 
all  that,  and  have  been  so  happy  with  only 
you.  Gretchen,  dear,  you  will  be  very 
careful  to  be  friendly  with  Mr.  Sutherland. 
He  has  some  odd  fancies,  and — and — ^he 
does  not  even  know  that  you  are  here.  He 
has  been  so  long  away,  and  it  was  of  no 
use  telling  him.  I  had  a  right  to  have  you, 
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or  any  one  I  pleased.  I  trust  he  will  take 
it  well — joTir  presence  I  mean^which  has 
been  snch  an  unutterable  comfort  to  me." 

I  felt  a  little  startled,  and  not  yery  com- 
fortable, at  this  new  view  of  things,  which 
was  thus  put  before  me.  To  be  in  a  house, 
of  which  the  master  might  disapprove  of 
me  when  he  appeared,  was  not  yery  plea- 
sant, to  say  the  least.  ^  But  I  thought  only 
of  the  fear  that  he  mieht  insist  on  my  dis- 
missal. For  I  had  hoped  to  stay  with 
Mimi  till  such  time  as  Ned  might  want  me. 

Mimi  had  now  to  obey  her  husband's 
orders,  and  make  ready  for  her  ball.  Mr. 
Sutherland  liked  to  have  evei^hing  done 
in  yery  grand  slyle,  and  Mimi  was  full  of 
anxiety  to  have  all  in  such  order  as  could 
not  fiul  to  please  him.  She  insisted  on 
my  appearing  in  the  ball-room,  and,  to  re- 
move all  difficulties,  gaye  me  a  beautiful 
Indian  muslin  to* wear  on  the  occasion. 
The  pure  whiteness  of  the  dress  was  re- 
lieyed  by  the  handsome  coral  ornaments 
which  had  been  bequeathed  me  by  my  poor 
dead  mistress.  I  thought  of  the  words  of 
her  will  as  I  clasped  them  round  my  throat 
and  in  my  ears — "That  she  may  wear 
them  and  look  pretty  while  her  little  day 
lasts.**'  I  wondered  how  much  longer  my 
little  day  was  destined  to  last  at  the  Syca- 
mores. I  certainly  did  not  know  myself 
when  my  toilet  was  complete,  and  I 
owned  to  a  foolish  wish  that  Ned  had  been 
there  to  see  the  change. 

I  took  my  place  quite  early  in  a  comer 
of  the  drawing-room  to  see  the  ffuests  ar- 
rive, for  this  was  a  sight  which  I  had  never 
seen  before.  In  they  poured,  bevies  of  feir 
women,  in  their  silks  and  their  satins,  and 
their  oUier  fine  fabrics.  The  mothers  were 
all  handsome,  and  the  daughters  all  lovely. 
They  appeared  so  radiant,  so  happy,  and 
so  splendid,  that  I  seemed  to  see  women 
out  of  fairyland.  I  could  not  detect  an  ill- 
tempered  nor  a  troubled  woman  amongst 
them.  I  could  not  follow  any  of  these 
women  to  their  own  homes,  it  is  true,  to 
prove  whether  they  were  perfection  in- 
deed, or  only  looked  it.  But  I  preferred  to 
believe  them  what  they  appeared  to  be  that 
night.  They  smiled,  and  smiled,  and 
fluttered  their  fans  and  their  laces,  as  if 
brimming  full  of  good-humour,  and  only 
longing  for  some  object  upon  which  to 
pour  it  forth.  The  men,  also,  looked  strong 
and  brave,  and  as  manly  as  men  should  be. 
I  believed  that  I  made  acquaintance  with 
a  new  race,  different  from  the  human  beings 


whom  I  had  seen  crowding  London  streets. 
And  Mimi  was  queen  of  them  all,  as  she 
received  her  handsome  guests. 

Almost  all  the  folks  had  arrived,  and 
yet  there  was  no  Mr.  Sutherland  to  be 
seen.  He  had  not  arrived  at  the  Syca- 
mores, when  I  took  my  place  in  the  dniw- 
ing-room.  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  door, 
wondering  if  I  should  know  him  when  he 
entered,  5 1  should  guess  by  something  in 
his  bearing  that  this  was  the  master  of  the 
house.  I  grew  tired  with  watching,  and 
yet  I  was  sure  that  I  had  not  seen  him. 

There  was  standing  by  me  all  this  time 
a  gentleman  whom  Mimi  had  introduced 
to  me  early.  He  was  one  of  those  fine- 
looking  men  whom  I  had  admired  so  much, 
and  he  told  me  many  anecdotes  of  sport- 
ing life,  and  seemed  satisfied  with  me  for 
a  companion,  though  I  had  very  little  to 
say  to  him.  I  gave  him,  indeed,  a  very 
divided  attention.  As  I  shall  have  to  men- 
tion this  person  again,  I  may  call  him  Mr. 
Field. 

My  head  kept  running  upon  Mimi  and 
her  husband.  This  seemed  to  me  such  a 
strange  way  for  them  to  meet  after  so  lone 
a  separation.  I  wondered  if  others  woula 
think  so  besides,  myself.  I  turned  from 
this  thought  to  give  my  attention  to  Mr. 
Field.  When  I  looked  towards  the  door 
again  I  saw  a  figure  entering,  whoee  ap- 
parition made  my  heart  stand  stiU.  I  be- 
Heved  that  I  saw  my  father  come  into  the 
room. 
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UoHDAl  oame ;  and  it  was  now  evening, 
and  abont  the  faonr  at  which  Lady  Yemen 
had  ordained  that  Mand  was  to  set  out  upon 
her  jonmey  to  Carabrook. 

The  carriage  was  now  at  the  door.  The 
boxes  were  on  top,  and  JoneB,  ready  dressed 
for  the  jonmoy,  was  in  the  hall. 

Hand  was  also  in  trarelling  oostnme,  the 
pleasant  excitement  of  her  excnrsion  for  a 
moment  qnelled  hj  the  pending  interview 
with  her  mother. 

Oh,  that  she  conld  have  gone  without 
seeing  her  !  ' 

Id  the  hall  she  told  Jones  to  get  into  the 
carriage.  The  eight  of  her  maid  in  her 
place,  smirkiiig  through  the  carries  win- 
dow on  the  familiar  front  of  the  old  honse, 
at  which  she  peeped  at  intervale  when  she 
was  not  bnsy  with  the  internal  arrange- 
mente  of  the  carriage,  was  satis&ctory ;  it 
assnred  her  that  her  jonmey  to  Carabrook 
was  a  realitj.     The  feeling  of  nncertaintj, 

\  nntU  she  should  he  well  ont  of  reach  of 
Roydon  and  the  practicable  range    of  a 

\  capricioDB  recal,  made  her  a  little  feverish. 

"*  Jones's  fussy  frown  hod  left  her  quite, 
as  she  smirked  through  the  open  window 
at  her  yonng  mistress.  Mand  smiled  in  re- 
tarn,  in  spite  of  her  little  alarm.  Then  she 
receded  into  the  shadow  of  the  hall,  and 
peeped  at  the  doot  opening  into  the  suite 
of  drawing-rooms,  trying  to  gather  coui-oge 
for  the  dreaded  leave-taking. 

She  entered  the  first  drawiag-room,  and 
passed  £rom  one  to  another  is  succeBsion, 
with  the  nervous  feeling  or  one  ,vho  is  taking 
possession  of  a  hostile  magaziijc,  and  does 
cot  know  the  moment  when  an  unseen 
train  may  explode  it  and  blow  all  into 


She  had  now  passed  through  all  the 
drawing-rooms,  but  her  mother  was  not  in 
any  one  of  them.  She  must  seek  her  in 
that  room  which  was  not  cheered   by  a 

igle  pleasant  association,  a  room  of  which 
Mand  nad  the  secret  dread  with  which  a 

Bpect«d  person  eyes  the  ooundl  chamber. 

She  knocked  at  the  door,  bnt  Lady 
Vernon  was  not  there. 

Maud  was  relieved  by  her  failure;  she 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  touched 
the  bell.     A  footman  entored. 

The  footman  did  not  know  whether  her 
ladyship  had  ^ue  out,  or  whether  she 
might  Be  up-stairs ;  but  she  was  not  in  the 
shield-room,  or  in  any  of  the  rooms  at  that 
side.  The  butler,  having  something  par- 
ticular to  tell  her,  had  looked  there  only  a 
few  minutes  before. 

"  Could  some  one  send  mamma's  maid 


In  due  time  Latimer  appeared  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  Maud  said  : 

"  Munma  told  me,  Latimer,  that  I  was 
to  go  at  four  o'clock,  and  the  horses  are 
waiting,  and  I  don't  know  where  to  find 
her,  to  bid  her  good-bye.  Can  you  tell 
me?" 

"  I  think  she  is  in  her  morning  room. 
np-staii'»,  miss.     Do  yon  wish  me  to  see  ?' 

"Tes,  Latimer,  please.  Will  you  fel 
her  what  I  have  said,  and  find  out  wbal 
she  wishes  ?"  answered  Uand. 

Latimer  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  anc 
said  : 

"  Her  ladyship  says,  miss,  if  you'll  pleaw 
to  wait  a  short  time,  she  will  send  for  yci 
so  soon  as  she  is  at  leisure." 

"  Very  well ;  thanks,  Latimer,"  sait 
Mand,  and  she  went  to  the  window  anc 
looked  ont  upon  the  oourt-yard,  very  il 
pleased  at  the  delay.  In  a  Uttle  time  sh< 
saw  the  coachman  drive  tlie  horses,  at  i 
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walk,  a  short  waj  up  and  down  ihe 
avenue,  and  refund  the  court-yard;  she 
thought  the  delay  would  never  «nd; 
wondered  what  her  motber  could  intend 
by  it,  and  went  from  window  to  window, 
and  sat  down,  and  stood  up  again. 

More  than  half  an  hour  passed,  before  a 
footman  arrived  to  inform  Maud  that  Lady 
Vernon  awaited  her  in  the  shield-room. 

Thither  she  took  her  way,  and  found 
Lady  Vernon  alone  in  that  stately  and 
spacious  room.  She  was  standing  at  ihe 
further  end,  looking  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows, when  Msmd  entered. 

Hearing  the  door  close,  she  turned. 

'*  I  am  not  sorry,  Maud,  that  you  don't 
leave  this  quite  so  early  as  I  at  first  in- 
tended.    No,  I  am  rather  pleased," 

"  I  think,'*  said  Maud,  who  was  vexed 
profoundly  at  the  delay,  *'  that  it  is  almost 
a  pity.  But  of  course,  whatever  you  think 
best.  They  tell  me  it  will  take  a  little 
more  than  five  hours  to  reach  Lady  Mar- 
dykes's  house ;  and  it  would  be  uncomfort- 
able, I'm  afraid,  getting  there  very  late." 

"  Your  arriving  half  an  hour  late,  or  an 
hour  late,  or  two  hours  late,  will  cause 
Lady  Mardykes  no  uneasiness,"  said  her 
mother ;  "  nor  any  other  person.  Pray 
allow  me  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  my 
own  servants,  carriages,  and  horses  shall 
be  employed,  and  you  will  find  that  I  am 
quite  competent  to  carry  out  any  arrange- 
ments which,  yMle  you  remain  in  my 
charge,  may  appear  desirable." 

Though  Lady  Vernon  spoke,  as  usual, 
with  a  calm  manner  and  in  cold  tones,  her 
faint  smile  expressed  something  of  positive 
antipathy,  and  there  were,  in  her  measured 
emphasis,  evidences  of  strangely  intense 
and  bitter  temper,  to  which  Maud  was  not 
accustomed. 

These  signs  irritated,  but  also  awed  Miss 
Vernon.  There  was  something  of  the 
malignity  of  suffering  in  the  gloom  of  her 
address,  and  Maud  instinctively  shrank 
from  any  betrayal  of  feeling  which,  in  Lady 
Vernon's  mood,  might  possibly  lead  to  a 
sudden  countermand  of  the  entire  expedi- 
tion. 

"  From  me  you  don't  deserve  confidence," 
she  said,  suddenly.  "  You  have  given  me 
iioue.  I  should  not  accept  it  now.  But  I 
know  all  I  need  know ;  from  whom  you  re- 
ceive letters  among  the  rest.  Don't  speak ; 
don't  answer.  I  will  have  no  altercation. 
AVliat  I  allude  to  I  know.  You  have  been 
no  child  to  me.  I  have  been,  you'll  say, 
no  mother  to  you.  It  is  false.  I  look  into 
my  heart  and  life,  of  which  you  know  no- 
thing, and  I   see  that  I  have  done,   am 


doin^,  and,  with  Heave&'s  help,  wiH  do,  mj 
dufy.  I  am  sacrificing  myself  my  feeL 
iagB,  for  you  and  for  others.  Yes,  for  you 
—for  you,  at  thia  moment.  I  don't  carp, 
witk  that  comfort,  what  may  be  said  or 
fimcied.  What  is  it  to  me  what  tiie  widced 
and  frivolous  may  say  or  think  ?  I  do  my 
duty  by  you  always,  steadily,  and  I  defy 
them.  I  and  you,  we  are  what  we  are. 
There ;  go.  Ko  good-byes.  Only  remem- 
ber, wherever  you  are,  duty  rules  my  life; 
my  cave  rfiall  follow  you.*' 

With  these  odd  words  she  tamed  away, 
and  left  the  room  by  the  side^oor,  and 
Maud  was  alone.  Glad  she  was  that  the 
interview  was  over,  and  she  at  liberty. 

The  shadow  of  this  cloud  did  not  rest 
long  upon  her,  black  as  its  transit  had  been. 

She  and  her  maid  were  presently  driring 
at  a  swifb  trot  away  from  Boydon.  She 
had  not  driven  a  mile  awav,  when  that 
unnatural  parting  began  to  recede  in  her 
mind,  before  the  free  and  sunny  prospect 
opening  before  her  at  Carsbrook. 

"  You  never  were  at  Carsbrook,  Jones?" 
said  Miss  Vernon  to  Bermaid,  for  the  tenth 
time  during  the  last  week.  "  No.  I  for- 
got I  adred  you  that  before.  I  should  noi 
wonder,  Jones,  if  I  were  to  l^ve  you  there. 
Miss  Medwyn  is  a  great  match-maker,  and 
three  of  her  own  maids  have  been  married 
from  her  house." 

"  Marriages  is .  made  in  heaven,  miss, 
they  say ;  but  I  don't  see  many  wives  that 
would  not  be  maids  again  if  they  could.  I 
might  'a  been  married  a  many  a  time  if  I 
would.  And  if  I  would  change  my  mind 
there's  many  a  one  would  take  me,  if  they 
thought  I'd  have  them,  without  going  all 
the  way  to  Carsbrook." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  mean  a  very  eligible 
match.  No  matter ;  my  cousin  Max  Tvill 
look  about,  and  we'll  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less." 

"  La,  miss !  do  ^ve  over  your  non- 
sense !" 

"  We  change  horses  five  or  six  times  on 
the  way  to  Carsbrook.  What  o'clock  is  it 
now?"  She  looked  at  her  watch.  "Abont 
half-past  four.  What  a  good  pace  he  is 
driving  at.  We  shall  be  there  beibre  ten, 
I  think." 

The  evening  tints  were  over  the  land- 
scape by  the  time  they  reached  the  Green 
Dragon — a  lonely  posting-house  near  Dor- 
minbury  Common. 

"  Well  tell  them  to  nmke  us  some  tea. 
Here,  Jones,  what  do  you  think  ?  Shonld 
not  you  like  it  ?" 

"Thanks,  miss,  very  nracfc;  I  shonld 
like  it  very  well,  miss,  please.'* 
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B  J  this  time  the  horses  came  to  a  stand* 
still  before  the  pretty  little  inn ;  the  ostlers 
shuffled  out  to  take  the  horses  off;  and 
3fand  ran  into  the  honse  under  a  fragrant 
bower  of  jessamine  and  honey-snckle. 

They  look  ont  npon  the  qniot  slopes  and 
rather  fanngry  sheep-walks  that  snrrotmd 
the  Qreen  I)ragon,  and  make  it  solitary, 
through  a  little  window  that  makes  a  frame 
of  dark  leaves  and  roses  round. 

Here  they  take  their  tea  in  high  spirits. 
And  this  little  repast  over,  they  walk  ont 
upon  the  platform  before  the  porc^. 

The  horses  are,  by  this  time,  put  to; 
and  from  this  elerated  point  of  view  Hand 
looks  towards  Roydon  Hall,  now  seven- 
teen miles  away,  exactly  in  the  direction 
where  the  snn  is  now  sinking  from  view. 

It  is  a  strange,  wild,  ominons  snnset. 
Long  floods  of  clear'  saffron  flnsh  into 
iaint  flame,  and  deep  pnrple  masses,  like 
piles  of  battle- smoke,  load  the  pale  sea  of 
green  above.  The  sun  dives  into  its  abyss 
of  fire.  Black  clonds,  like  girding  rocks, 
with  jagged  edges  heated  dazzling  as 
flame,  encircle  its  descent  with  the  yawn  of 
a  crater ;  and,  high  in  air,  scattered  flecks 
of  cloud,  like  the  fragments  of  an  explosion, 
hang  splendoming  the  feding  sky  with 
tongues  of  fire.  The  sun  is  now  quite 
down;  all  is  gradually  darkening.  The 
smoke  is  slowly  rolling  and  subsidLig,  and 
the  crater  stretches  up  its  enormous  mouth, 
and  breathes  out  a  blood-red  vapour  that 
overspreads  the  amber  sky,  and  meets  the 
sinking  masses;  and  so  the  vaporous  scenery 
fades  and  blackens,  leaving  on  Maud's 
mind  a  vague  sense  of  the  menacing  and 
portentous. 

When  she  takes  her  place  in  the  car- 
nage she  is  silent ;  she  is  thinking  of  her 
mother's  oracular  and  incoherent  leave- 
taking,  and  she  sees  her  pale,  handsome 
face,  and  flitting  smile,  and  does  not  know 
whether  they  indicate  more  suffering  or 
dislike. 

Bnt  is  she  not  leaving  Roydon  and  its 
troubles  fast  and  far  behind  her,  and  is 
she  not  driving  now  with  four  good 
trotters,  at  an  exhilarating  pace,  towards 
her  dear  old  cousin  Max,  towards  Cars- 
brook,  and  it«  pleasant  excitements,  to- 
wards her  new  and  hospitable  friend,  its 
charming  hostess,  and  towards  a  possible 
meeting  still  more  interesting  ? 

CHAFTEB  LVI.   THE  PIO  AXJ>  TDIDER-BOX. 

Soon  the  pleasant  moon  was  shining, 
and  silvered  all  the  landscape. 

In  one  of  Swift's  picturesque  illustra- 
tions he  descrilx's  the  hilarity  with  which 


a  party  of  friends  ride  out  on  a  journey ; 
in  the  morning  how  spruQjB  they  look,  how 
they  talk  and  laugh,  and  admire  all  they 
see,  and  enjoy  everything,  and  how  be- 
spattered, silent,  and  spiritless,  after  some 
hours  in  the  saddle,  the  same  party  arrive 
at  their  journey's  end. 

Something  of  this,  in  a  modified  way, 
our  travellers  experienced,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Pig  and  Tinder-box,  the  fourth 
posting-house,  '^here  they  were  to  change 
uones. 

It  ia  a  larger  building  than  the  Gbcen 
Dragon,  and  older  a  great  deal,  with  a  porch 
of  Charles  the  First's  time,  and  a  portion 
of  the  building  as  old  as  Queen  Elizabeth's. 

This  inn,  like  the  others  along  the  post- 
ing Kne,  depends  in  no  sort  upon  its  neigh- 
bourhood fbr  support.  A  well-kept  road 
across  a  melancholy  moor,  called  Haxtcd 
Heath,  passes  its  front.  The  Pig  and 
Tinder-box  is  nine-and-twenty  miles  away 
from  the  chimneys  of  Roydon  Hall,  and 
about  sixteen  from  Carsbrook. 

Maud  has  ceased  to  enjoy  the  mere  sense 
of  locomotion,  and  has  got  into  the  state  in 
which  the  end  of  a  joum^  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  satisfaction.  She  looks  out  of 
the  carriage  window,  and  sees  the  road 
stretching  over  the  black  moor,  in  tho 
moonlight,  Kke  a  strip  of  white  tape. 

Beside  it  show,  at  first  dimly,  the  gables 
and  chimneys  of  the  Pig  and  Tinder-box, 
with  the  outlines  of  its  stables  and  offices, 
and  the  poplars  and  chestnuts  that  grow 
near  it. 

Listlessly  she  looks  on,  and  thinks  she 
sees  a  carriage  before  its  door. 

'^  Look  out,  Jones,  and  tell  me,  is  that  a 
carriage  before  the  door  of  the  inn  ?" 

Jones  stretches  her  neck  from  the  win- 
dow twice  as  far  as  is  necessary. 

"A  waggon,  miss,  I  think,"  said  she, 
without  interrupting  her  scrutiny  to  pull 
her  head  in.  "  No— is  it  ?  Well,  I  do 
believe  it  does  look  like  a  carriage,  rayther." 

"  Let  fne  look,  Jones,"  said  Miss  Maud, 
tapping  her  shoulder.  "I  hope  they  are 
not  taking  our  horses." 

Miss  vemon  looked  out,  and  now 
plainly  saw  a  carriage  standing  upon  tho 
road,  with  the  horses'  heads  turned  towards 
them.  A  post-boy  in  top-boots  was  in 
fttmt,  at  the  horses'  bridles.  The  moon- 
light showed  all  this  distinctly,  and  his 
comrade,partly  hid  in  the  black  shadow  of 
the  old  buildinff,  and  partly  revealed  by 
the  lamp-light  that  shone  from  the  porch, 
was  talking  to  some  one  inside. 

It  was  plain  that  these  people  now  heard 
the  clink  and  rumble  of  the  approaching 
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coach- wheels,  for  the  man  at  the  porch, 
pointing  along  the  road  in  their  direction, 
turned  towards  his  companion,  who  forth- 
with led  his  horses  toward  them  a  little, 
drawing  up  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  Roy  don  carriage  passed  this  swiftly 
by,  and  drew  np  before  the  porch  of  the 
Pig  and  Tindcr-boz. 

The  landlady  waddled  out  swiftly  in 
front  of  the  threshold,  to  receiye  her  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

"  You  had  a  letter  from  Lady  Vernon, 
hadn't  you  ?"  inquired  the  young  lady, 
eagerly,  thinking  what  a  moi-tification  it 
would  be  to  find  no  horses,  and  be  obliged 
to  put  up  till  morning  at  this  melancholy 
old  roadside  inn, 

"Yes,  miss,  sure,  everything  is  ready, 
as  her  ladyship  ordered;  and  will  your 
ladyship,  miss,  please  take  a  cup  of  tea  ?  I 
made  it  when  we  saw  your  ladyship's 
carriage  a-coming,  jest  two  minutes  ago." 

Tea  is  always  tempting  on  a  journey,  and 
although  they  had  taken  some  scarcely 
two  hours  before,  Maud  agreed,  and  their 
hostess  showed  them  into  a  comfortable 
panelled  room,  where  tea-things  were  on 
the  table. 

The  fat  landlady  of  the  Pig  and  Tinder- 
box  stood  with  her  apron  against  the  table, 
on  which  her  knuckles  leaned,  and  said : 

"  I  hope,  miss,  you  may  find  the  carriage 
comfortable." 

"Thanks,  we  are  trayelling  in  mamma's." 

"But  Lady  Vernon  said  in  her  note, 
please,  miss,  that  her  own  was  not  to  go 
further  than  this,  and  I  was  to  furnish  a 
carriage,  on— "  » 

"  Ob,  I  did  not  know ;  I'm  sure  it  is  very 
nice ;  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  it  very 
comfortable.  Jones,  you  had  better  go  and 
see  that  they  make  no  mistake  about  our 
boxes  and  tne  things  in  the  carriage  that 
are  coming  on  with  us." 

Jones  went  off  in  a  fass.  The  room  in 
which  she  left  her  young  mistress  is  at  the 
end  of  a  passage,  which  runs  to  the  left 
from  the  Imll,  with  some  doors  opening  from 
it  toward  the  front  of  the  building. 

When  Jones,  in  obedience  to  her  young 
mistress's  orders,  had  got  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  in  front  of  the  open  hall-door, 
she  saw  standing  in  the  entrance  of  the 
corresponding  passaffe,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  hall,  a  man,  wim  a  dark,  determined 
face  and  fine  forehead,  about  the  sternest 
and  gravest-looking  man  she  had  ever  seen. 
Judging  by  his  dress  you  would  have  sup- 
posed him  a  person  in  the  rank  of  an  upper 
servant,  and  he  wore  a  black  outside  coat 


buttoned  up  to  his  throat.  His  hat  was 
in  his  hand.  But  judging  by  his  air  and 
countenance  you  would  have  taken  him 
for  a  Jesuit,  on  a  secret  service  of  danger. 
There  was  in  his  face  the  severity  of 
habitual  responsibility,  and  in  the  brown 
eye,  that  glanced  from  comer  to  comer, 
the  penetration  and  cold  courage  of  a  man 
of  action. 

He  stepped  forward  as  gravely  as  an 
undertaker,  and  speaking  low  but  rapidly, 
said :   "  Are  you  Miss  Jones,  please  ?" 

"Yes,  my  name  is  Jones,"  said  that 
young  lady,  with  cat's  erect. 

"Miss  Vernon's  maid?"  continued  the 
inquirer. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  dignity 
and  some  disdain,  for  she  wajs  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  questioned  by  straz^ers. 

"  You  have  just  come,  Miss  Jones,  with 
the  young  lady  frx>m  Boydon  ?"  he  added, 
politely. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  again  answered,  dryly. 

"Then,  Miss  Jones,  if  you'll  be  good 
enough  to  come  this  way  for  a  moment,  I'll 
give  you  a  message  and  a  note  from  Lady 
Vernon,"  he  contmued. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  answered  Miss  Jones, 
with  a  little  start,  and  her  eyes  very  wide 
open.  A  slight  sinking  at  ner  heart  ac- 
knowledged Sie  ominous  character  of  the 
occurrence. 

The  dark  stranger  had  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  and  led  Miss  Jones  down  the  pas- 
sage, at  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  from 
which  he  had  just  emerged. 

As  she  followed  him  into  the  room,  the 
door  of  which  stood  open,  she  thought  she 
saw  a  fat,  unpleasant  face,  which  she  Httle 
expected  to  see  there,  smiling  from  the 
further  end  at  her. 

She  stepped  back  from  the  door,  and 
looked  steadily  down  the  passage ;  but,  if 
it  had  really  been  there,  it  was  gone. 

There  was  a  pair  of  candles  in  the  small 
room  to  which  he  had  conducted  her,  one 
upon  the  chinmey-piece,  the  other  he  had 
himself  placed  on  the  table ;  and  he  now 
snuffed  it. 

"  Lady  Vernon  desired  me.  Miss  Jones, 
by  letter  received  this  morning,  to  look 
after  Miss  Vernon's  luggage  here,  and  to 
see  it  transferred  all  right  to  the  carriage 
she  is  going  on  in.  That  is  done,  except 
your  two  boxes,  which  are  not  to  go  on." 

"  But  I  can't  get  on  at  Carsbrook  with- 
out my  two  boxes,  sir,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Jones,  alarmed  for  her  get-up  and  decora- 
tions. "I  shall  want  every  single  indi- 
vidial  thing  I  took  with  me  from  Boydon!" 
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"  Perhaps,  Miss  Jones,  you  would  prefer 
sitting,**  said  the  imperturbablo  stranger, 
placing  a  chair,  and  sliding  the  candle 
along  the  table  towards  her.  "  This  is  the 
letter  which  Lady  Yemon  desires  me  to 
give  you  with  my  own  hand." 

At  the  same  time  he  placed  a  note  in  the 
alarmed  young  lady's  fingers. 

She  opened  it,  and  read  these  words : 

Bojdon  Hall,  Monday. 

Rebecca  Jokes, — I  require  your  presence 
here.  Therefore,  immediately  on  receiving 
this  note,  you  will  return  to  Boydon  Hall 
in  the  carriage  in  which  you  left  it.  Miss 
Vernon  will  continue  her  journey  with,  for 
the  present,  another  maid. 

Barbara  Yernon. 

Miss  Jones  sniffed  once  or  twice,  and  felt 
an  odd  chill,  as  she  laid  this  note  on  the 
tahle ;  and  looking  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  undisguised  scoi^i  at  the  courier,  she 
asked,  with  a  little  toss  of  her  head : 

"  And  who  are  you,  sir,  if  I  may  make 
bold  to  inquire  ?" 

"As  regards  you.  Miss  Jones,  in  this 
present  matter,  I  am  Lady  Vernon's  mes- 
senger, and  nothing  more,"  he  answered, 
phlegmatically,  and  smiled,  after  a  pause, 
showing  a  row  of  even,  white  teeth. 

"I  think  it's  a  very  odd  way  I'm 
treated,"  said  Miss  Jones,  whisking  the 
note,  with  a  little  jerk,  by  the  comer.  "  I 
don*t  know  no  reason  why  I  should  be  sent 
to  and  fro,  between  Roydon  and  this,  and 
this  and  Roydon,  back  and  forward,  as  if  I 
was  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  tossed  here 
and  there  like  a  shuttlecock  !" 

"Very  likely,  miss,"  acquiesced  the 
serene  messenger. 

"And  I'll  acquaint  my  young  lady, 
and  see  what  she  will  say  to  it,"  continued 
Jones,  in  her  indignation,  preparing  to  go 
direct  to  her  young  mistress. 

"  But  we  are  forbidden  to  do  that,  Miss 
Jones,"  said  this  grave  person,  calmly. 
"You  know  Lady  Vernon's  handwriting?" 

"I  rayther  suppose  I  ought  to,"  answered 
Miss  Jones,  scornfully,  with  her  head  very 
ligh,  and  dismay  at  her  heart. 

"My  directions  are  strictly  to  prevent  any 
finch  thing.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
read  this.^' 

He  doubled  back  a  piece  of  the  letter, 
^d  permitted  her  to  read  the  following 
lines : 

**  I  have  ordered  Rebecca  Jones  to  return 
immediately  to  Roydon.  She  will,  there- 
fore, without  speaking  to  Miss  Vernon, 


take  her  place  again  in  my  carriage,  into 
which  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  put  her, 
and  my  servant  will  immediately  diive  the 
carriage  back  to  Roydon,  as  you  advise." 

"I  have  given  them  their  directions," 
said  the  man,  putting  up  his  letter,  "  and 
the  carriage,  with  your  two  boxes,  Miss 
Jones,  waits  at  the  door,  to  which  I  will,  if 
you  permit  me,  conduct  you  now." 

"  Well,  as  for  me,  I'm  but  a  lady's-maid, 
and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
stand  anything.  Having  been  Miss  Maud's 
own  maid,  which  no  one  can  deny  what  I 
have  been  to  her  through  many  a  troubled 
day  and  night,  ever  since  she  was  old 
enough  to  have  a  maid,  anything  is  good 
enough,  and  too  good  for  me." 

"1  think,  Miss  Jones,  Lady  Vernon 
won't  like  it  if  you  delay  here  any  longer," 
remarked  the  quiet  man,  approaching  the 
door, 

"  And  who's  to  go  with  Miss  Maud  ? 
I'd  like  to  know  that,  if  it's  no  treason ; 
'tain't  every  one  that  can  dress  a  young  lady 
like  she  is,  and  I  don't  suppose  her  lady- 
ship could  'a  meant  I  was  to  leave  my 
young  lady  without  knowing  who  was  to 
take  care  of  her,  and  be  in  charge  of  her 
things ;  and  so  I  should  like  to  know  better, 
before  I  leave  here,  who's  to  go  on  with  her 
toCarsbrook?" 

"  Lady  Vernon  is  a  very  particular  lady, 
I'm  told,  and  she  has  arranged  all  that  her- 
self, and  I  have  no  directions  to  give  you, 
Miss  Jones,  ezcept  what  I  have  told  you." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  queer  way,  I  am  sure !  I 
suppose  I  must  do  as  her  ladyship  desires. 
I  hope  Miss  Maud  mayn't  be  the  suJferer; 
and  it  does  seem  a  bit  queer  I  mayn't  so 
much  as  say  good-bye  to  her." 

There  was  here  a  little  interrogative 
pause,  as  she  looked  in  his  face  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  relent. 

"Lady  Vernon's  directions  are  plain 
upon  that  point,"  observed  the  dark-fea- 
tured man;  "and  we  have  delayed  too 
long,  I'm  afraid.  Miss  Jones." 

"  It  ain't  me,  then,"  said  Miss  Jones, 
quickly.  "I'm  making  no  delays;  I'm 
ready  to  go.  I  said  so  when  I  saw  her 
ladyship's  note,  that  instant  minute." 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  follow  me,  miss,"  said 
the  stranger. 

And  he  led  the  way  down  the  passage, 
through  the  kitchen,  into  the  stable-yard, 
and  through  the  gate,  forth  upon  the  road, 
where  the  Roydon  carriage,  with  the  tired 
horses,  which  had  just  brought  them  there, 
were  waiting  to  take  crest-fallen  Miss  Jones 
back  to  the  Green  Dragon. 
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That  yonng  lady  was  quickly  slitit  up, 
left  to  her  angry  reflections,  and  the  prompt 
man  in  black  said  a  word  to  the  coachman, 
who  was  again  on  the  box,  and  another  to 
the  footman,  who  handed  his  pewter  pot, 
just  drained,  with  some  flakes  of  foam  still 
on  its  side,  to  the  ostler. 

The  footman  took  his  seat,  and  Lady 
Vernon's  carriage  and  servants,  including 
Jones,  much  disgusted  at  her  unexpeeted 
reverse,  began  to  roll  away  toward  Dor- 
minbury  Common  and  distant  Boydon* 


BEOOKE-STSBBT,  HOLBOEN. 

JoST  past  the  monastic  gates  of  Fumival's- 
inn,  and  between  that  den  of  lawyers  and 
the  narrow  crowded  turning  to  Gray's-inn- 
road,  there  exists  a  short  dingy  street, 
closed  at  the  northern  end  by  the  wall  of  the 
church  of  St.  Albans.  The  dim  thoroughfare, 
otherwise  quiet,  sordid,  and  dirty  enough, 
resounds  at  early  hours  with  the  appealing 
bell  that  summons  the  low-browed  coster- 
mongers  of  Brooke's  Market,  the  unkempt 
roughs  of  Fox-court,  the  wild  Irishmen  of 
Greville-street,  and  the  mocking  organ-boys 
of  Leather-lane.  On  the  right  of  the  street 
(eastward),  as  you  enter  it,  stands  a  curious, 
truncated  building,  that  looks  like  a  cut- 
down  man-of-war,  but  really  is  a  huge  fur- 
niture warehouse,  that  has  been  partly 
burnt  down  and  never  properly  rebuilt. 
The  houses  in  Brooke-street  are  divided 
amongst  the  usual  petty  trades,  with  here 
and  there  a  thermometer  maker,  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Italian  colony  in  Hat  ton- 
garden.  An  alley  on  the  west  side  leads  the 
evasive  pickpocket,  who  by  chance  finds 
himself  here  beset,  into  Gray's-inn-road,  a 
turning  on  the  other  leads  the  wayfarer  into 
the  Piedmontese  settlement  of  Leather-lane. 
Of  colour,  brightness,  gaiety,  there  is  no 
trace  here;  and  even  if  the  sunshine,  on  some 
favoured  summer  sunset,  does  stream  down 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  street,  it  soon 
fades  away,  as  if  unwilling  to  "make  the 
dulness  and  dinginess  of  the  locality  seem 
greater  upon  its  departure. 

And  yet  at  the  end  of  this  street,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  golden  reign,  rose  the 
town  house  of  a  very  grand  person,  a  noble- 
man of  the  court,  and  the  treasurer  of  marine 
causes.  Just  where  St.  Albans  now  stands, 
dinning  Protestant  ears  with  its  importunate 
call  to  ecclesiastical  ceremonials,  stood  the 
residence  of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke, 
the  bosom  friend,  brother  author,  and  con- 
stant companion  of  that  last  of  the  true 


knights,  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  We  venerate 
the  crabbed  old  poet  (incorrigibly  bad  as 
his  quaint,  twisted  verses  are)  because  he 
was  a  generous  and  loyal  friend  to  Lord 
Bacon  after  his  £^1,  and  because  he  was  a 
persistent  patron  of  authors.  He  got  Ben 
Jonson*s  master  at  Westminster,  learned 
Camden,  appointed  Clarencienx-at-arms,  he 
discovered  the  industrious  Speed,  the  histo- 
rian, on  the  tailor's  board.  He  used  to  say, 
forgetful  of  all  claims  to  statesmanship,  that 
he  only  wished  to  be  known  to  posterity  as 
"  Sidney's  friend,  Shakespeare's  and  Ben 
Jonson's  master,  and  the  patron  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Egerton  and  Bishop  Overal." 
This  former  n:iagnate  of  Brooke-street 
sprang  from  an  iUustrioua  Warwickshire 
stock,  and  claimed  alliance  with  NeviHe 
Beauchamp  and  Willoughby  de  Brookes; 
and  Sidney  was  his  kiniaman,  for  Sidney 
claimed  descent  from  the  Beauchajoips, 
too,  trough  the  blood  of  the  Dudleys, 
Grays,  and  Talbots.  Fulke  Greville  was 
exactly  the  same  a^  as  his  cousin  Philip, 
whom,  he  says  in  his  life  of  him,  he  "  ob- 
served, honoured,  and  loved  so  much; 
of  whose  youth,"  he  writes,  "I  will  re- 
port no  other  wonder  but  this,  that 
though  I  lived  with  him  and  knew  him 
from  a  child,  yet  I  never  knew  him  other 
than  a  man  with  such  staidness  of  mind^ 
lovely  and  familiar  gravity,  as  carried  grace 
and  reverence  above  greater  years.  His 
talk  ever  of  knowledge,  and  his  very  play 
tending  to  enrich  his  mind ;  so  as  even 
his  teachers  found  something  in  him  to 
obsei've  and  learn  above  that  which  they 
had  usually  read  or  taught.  Which  emi- 
nence, by  nature  and  industry,  made  his 
worthy  father  style  Sir  Philip  in  my  hear- 
ing (though  I  unseen),  *  Lumen  famili© 
This  young  Warwickshire  gallant, 


mead. 


after  the  usual  grand  tour,  returned  to  the 
English  court  to  renew  his  friendship  with 
Sidney,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  narrowly 
escaped  the  bloody  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, and  had  afterwards  been  studying 
at  learned  Padua.  But  Greville,  like  young 
Nerval,  had  heard  of  battles,  and  longed  to 
follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  chief.  He 
first  tried  to  obtain  leave  to  go  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  break  a  spear  with  Don 
Juan's  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  finally,  in 
1578,  he  stole  away  to  the  Netherlands,  join- 
ing Secretary  Walsingham,  who  had  to 
try  and  make  peace  between  Don  John  of 
Spain  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  EKza- 
beth,  jealous  of  her  young  men,  and  ever  un- 
willing to  lose  their  services,  frowned  upon 
him  after  this  for  several  months.    A^in, 
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in  1584,  ik^  auae  diirafascMM  restleasitess 
led  GreriUe  to  a^»ree  viiih  Sir  Pkilip  to  ac- 
company Sir  Francis  Drake  in  Icaa  hei  ex- 
pedition bnt  one  to  the  ^'golden  South 
Amenkies;*'  bvt  here  again  the  jealous 
qneen  laid  lier  impecatrre  hand  on  the 
\fajward  youth.  Finally,  when  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  was  sent  wUh.  aid  to  the  Dutch, 
QreTiUe  requested '  leave  to  oomxuand  a 
hnndred  hone;  but  the  queen  revising, 
he  resolTed  to  eiiiirely  ahandon  his  erraoLt 
ambition,  and  to  remain  and  grow  where 
the  queen,  hiii  mietress,  planted  him. 

In  1581,  he  and  Sir  Philip  were  two  of 
the  chief  acian  in  thoee  great  tilts  and 
pageanie  Iield  ai  Whitehall  to  oelebvate 
the  projected  marriage  of  Ehoabeth  (thm 
forty-aine)  with  the  miaBfaapen,  ugly  Duke- 
of  Aigoa,  son  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
brother  of  that  detestable  wolf's  whelp, 
Charles  the  Kinth.  The  duke,  who  had  a 
deformed  nose,  was  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
mmonred,  Yroomg  the  In&uta  of  Spain.  It 
was  of  him  that  his  sister  Msfgaret  said, 
''  If  all  faitJMftfwnftWs  were  baaashed  from  the 
in>rld,  Ai^om  has  enough  to  fill  it  again.*' 
A  great  banqueting'  marquee  was  erected 
at  WhitehaU.  Maj^^er  Philip  Sidju^  (who, 
by-the-bye,  warmly  opposed  the  dangerous 
match),  and  his  kinsmen.  Master  Fulke 
Greyilie,  Lord  Windsor,  and  the  Earl  of 
Anindel,  were  to  repres^ot  the  foster  chil- 
dren of  Desire,  and  to  take  by  storm  the 
Castle  of  Perfect  Beauty,  which  had  been 
erected  at  one  end  of  the  tilt-yard  (on  the 
site  of  the  present  Horse  Guards).  The 
challenge  of  these  champions  was  delivered 
by  a  pert  page,  who,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
faced  the  queen  without  bow  or  revereoee, 
as  fihe  was  on  her  way  to  chapel.  The 
great  masque  (no  doubt  written  by  Sidney, 
for  the  words  are  in  his  gallant  high-flown 
mamier)  took  place  on  the  next  day,  ^*  Whit- 
Ban  Monday. ' '  Before  the  young  horsemen 
came  a  rolHi^  tremeh  of  canvas,  painted 
to  resemble  earth,  and  driven  forward  on 
wheels.  On  the  top  were  wooden  cannons, 
guarded  by  gmmars  clothed  in  crimscm 
sarcenet,  protected  by  baskets  filled  with 
earth  High  ahore  all  an  ensign  stood, 
displaying  his  blaaonod  flag.  Within  the 
moving  redoubt  wore  ''divers  kinds  of 
most  exeeUent  music.*'  Then  followed  a 
procession  of  great  splendour.  First  rode 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  graveu  armour, 
followed  by  two  gentLemea  ushers,  four 
plages,  and  twenty  of  his  gentleaben  in 
crimson  velvet  hose,  yellow  silk  doableta,. 
and  crimson  hats,  fluttering  with  yellow  fea^ 
thets;  six  tmmpetera  sounded  befi>re  them. 


and  thirty-oae  yeomen  followed,  dressed  in 
crimson  velvet  cassocks,  and  yeUow  taflfety 
doublets.  After  the  earl  came  Lord  Wind- 
sor, in  gilt  armour,  lus  retinue  of  twenty- 
four  gentlemen  and  sixty  yeomen  being  re- 
splendent in  orange-tawny  and  black ;  the 
yeomen  wearing  their  master's  badge,  a 
silver  unicorn,  on  their  left  arms.  Master 
Sidney's  armour  was  half  blue,  half  gilt, 
his  four  horses  were  covered  with  ckih  of 
gold  trappings,  studded  with  pearls,  and 
his  veom^n  wore  yellow  velvet,  with  white 
feath^s  in  their  caps.  As  for. Master 
Fulke  GreviUe'a  m^n,  they  aflected  loose 
jackets,  of  tawny  taflety,  slashed  and  lined 
with  yellow  sarcenet,  sAd  looped  and 
buttoned  with  gold. 

Now,  with  many  fantastic  speeches  and 
quaint  verses,  the  four  knights  of  Desire 
summoned  the  fortress  of  Beauby  to  sur- 
render with  shoutaof ''  Alai*m,  aJharm  !"  and 
the  two  cannons  were  then  shot  off,  one 
with  sweet  powder,  the  other  with  sweet 
water.  The  band  clashed,  to  represent 
firing,  scaling  ladders  were  applied  to  the 
walls,  and  flowers  and  love-letters  were 
thrown  into  the  obdurate  fortress  thait  re- 
presented old  Eliaabeth's  heart.  The  de- 
fenders then  descended  into  the  tilt-yard, 
and  broke  six  lances.  Two  of  the  knights 
clad  in  armour,  painted  with  fruit,  wore  hel- 
mets covered  with  hair,  to  represent  Adam 
and  Eve.  The  next  day  this  somewhat  too 
prolonged  spectacle  continued.  Desire  and 
her  fouor  children  entered,  in  a  brave  chariot, 
to  doleful  musie.  Her  four  white  horses 
were  caparisoned  in  white  and  crimson 
silk,  and  belbre  thcnn  westt  a  herald.  The 
two  bands  fought  with  swords  at  the 
barriers;  and  the  revel  ended  by  a  boy, 
clothed  in  ash-eoloured  robes,  who,  holding 
an  dive  branch,  coming  in,  prostrated  him- 
self at  the  queen's  feet,  and  tendered  the 
submission  of  the  dejected  children  of 
Desire,  who  were  henceforward  to  be  the 
slaves  of  Virtue  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Fortress.  The  queen  graeiously  gave  them 
all  gresit  praise  and  thaaaks,  and  Fulke 
Qreville  and  his  companions  then  solemnly 
d«p«ted  in  the  ord^  in  which  they  hi 
entered.  The  gay  show,  after  all,  was  of 
siLeh  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.  The 
djdtestable  French  duke,  who  arrived  in 
November,  made  hot  love,  and  was 
caressed  and  humbugged  by  tho  queen 
and  courtiers,  departed  in  February  for 
Flushing.  The  queen  certainly  showed 
Anjou  more  &vour  than  any  other  of  her 
suitors,  but  then  she  was  wanting  the  help 
of  France  agaaftst  Spain.     The  duke  died 
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two  years  after,  of  either  poison,  wine,  or 
chagrin.  Five  years  after  the  great  tilt  at 
Whitehall,  Sidney  fell  at  Zntphen.  In  a 
fog  nnder  the  walls  of  the  town  his  troop 
got  entangled  with  the  Spaniards.  A 
mnsket-bnllet  from  the  trencnes  broke  his 
thigh.  He  lingered  sixteen  days.  His  last 
words  were : 

"  Loye  my  memory,  cherish  my  friends, 
bnt,  aboye  all,  govern  yonr  will  and  afieo- 
tions  by  the  will  and  word  of  yonr  Creator ; 
in  me  beholding  the  end  of  this  world  with 
all  her  vanities."  This  tme  knight  was 
only  thirty-two  when  he  thns  died.  He 
left  to  his  dear  friend  Greville  a  moiety 
of  his  books.  That  same  friend  has  said 
of  him :  "  The  greatness  which  he  affected 
was  bnilt  upon  true  worth,  esteeming  fame 
more  than  riches,  and  noble  actions  far 
above  nobility  itself."  Spenser,  who  loved 
Sidney,  in  the  elegiac  poem,  the  Ruins  of 
Time,  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip's  sister,  says 
of  the  patron  he  loved  and  honoured  so 
much: 

Moat  gentle  irpirit,  bieftthed  firom  abore^ 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  tbe  Maker*!  blisf, 

In  whom  all  bounty  and  all  Tirtnoua  loTO 
Appeared  in  their  native  propertiee, 
Ajxa  did  enrich  that  noble  breaa  of  thii. 

YiThen  Fnlke  Gb*eyille  set  his  faoe  to 
the  sun,  he  turned  statesman  and  office- 
holder in  earnest.  He  was  appointed  trea- 
surer of  marine  causes,  and  when  a  second 
Armada  threatened,  eleven  years  after  the 
first,  he  was  made  rear-admiral.  Horace 
Walpole,  venting  some  stray  temper  (as 
such  creaky  old  beaux  sometimes  unrea- 
sonably do),  accuses  Fulke  Greville  of 
trying  to  substitute  Southampton  (Shake- 
speare's friend)  for  Essex  in  Elizabeth's 
favour ;  but,  if  his  lordship  will  pardon  us, 
this  is  stark  nonsense,  for  Southampton 
was  Essex's  dearest  friend;  he  followed 
him  through  Temple  Bar  in  that  insane 
sally  of  February  the  8th,  1601,  and  his 
head  had  all  but  rolled  on  Tower-hill  in 
company  with  that  of  his  friend.  Fulke 
Greville  sat  frequently  for  Warwickshire 
with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (Shakespeare's 
Shallow?).  King  James  gave  him  War- 
wick Castle,  and  made  him  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  But  Greville  did  not  thrive  at 
James's  court  while  the  perfidious  Cecil 
lived,  and  ho  was  refused  documents  neces- 
sary for  writing  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
After  Cecil's  death,  he  passed  again  into 
the  court  sunshine,  and  Brooke  House 
then  flouriRhed.  Greville  was  soon  caUed 
to  the  privy  council  and  the  peerage,  and 
in  1621  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the 


king's  bedchamber.  He  continiied  in  the 
privy  council  of  Charles  the  First,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  same  reign  founded 
a  history  lecture  at  Cambridge. 

He  was  not  fitted  to  live  fitr  into  Charles's 
reign.  A  sudden  death  and  tragic  end 
awaited  the  old  statesman.  He  was  now 
seventy-five,  wise,  sententious,  fond,  no 
doubt,  of  auoting  his  own  tragedies,  and 
talking  of  his  friend  Sir  Philip.  An  old 
bachelor,  he  had  young  Davenant,  the  poet, 
living  with  him  as  a  prot^g^.  EInown 
well  in  Holbom,  he  was  equally  honoured 
and  loved  ^t  Whitehall.  Among  Lord 
Brooke's  attendants  was  one  morose,  dis- 
contented Yamey  of  a  man,  who  secretly 
repined  at  haying  devoted  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  to  serve  the  old  nobleman, 
and  as  yet  without  any  special  reward  or 
mention  in  the  wilL  One  day,  while  wait- 
ing in  the  old  man's  bedroom,  Heywood 
angrily  blurted  out  this  long  concealed 
grievance,  and  asked  for  justice.  The  old 
noble,  sententiously  indignant  at  the  man- 
ner and  tone  of  the  demand,  chided  the 
fellow  roundly.  In  a  sudden  frenzy  of 
hatred,  Heywood  drew  his  sword  and  stab- 
bed his  master  in  the  back.  It  was  a  deadly 
wound.  The  murderer  then  ran  into  an- 
other room,  locked  the  door,  and  threw 
himself  on  his  own  sword.  This  crime  took 
place  September  the  30th,  1628,  and  scared 
London  as  much  as  the  somewhat  similar 
murder  of  Lord  William  BusseU,  by  his 
Swiss  valet,  did  in  our  own  day.  The  old 
nobleman's  corpse,  lapped  in  lead,  was 
taken  from  Brooke  House  to  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Warwick,  and  there  buried  in  the 
choir.  On  the  monument  was  inscribed, 
"Fulke  Greville,  servant  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, counsellor  to  King  James,  and  friend 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Trophffium  Peo- 
cati."  The  less  we  say  about  Fulke  Gre- 
viUe's  poems  the  better.  They  are  obscure 
and  knotty  (though  Lamb  does  impute  to 
him  the  fine  elegiac  lines  on  Sidney  begin- 
ning, "Silence  aug^enteth  grief").  The 
rest  are  acid  as  crab-apples,  and  quite  as 
hard  to  digest.  As  for  those  wonderful 
black-letter  tragedies,  never  yet  acted, 
called  Alaham  and  Mustapha,  they  are  only 
fit  to  be  produced  in  a  tragedian's  purga- 
tory, with  their  laboured  speeches,  two 
folio  pages  long,  their  soporiferous  dialogue 
debates,  and  that  consummation  of  all 
puzzle-headed  impracticability,  the  Chorus 
Tartarorum.  Yet  Leigh  Hunt,  if  we  re- 
member right,  discovers  a  certain  dignity 
and  grasp  about  these  dramatic  studies, 
and  finds  a  charm  in  the  prologue  of  Ala- 
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bam,  spoken  by  the  ghost  of  one  of  the 
wicked  old  kings  of  Ormoz,  and  beginning ; 

Tbov  moniter  horrible,  under  whose  ngl  j  doom 
Down  in  Eternitj'i  perpetuAl  night 
Kan'i  temporal  sine  bear  torments  infinite. 

For  change  of  desolation  must  I  oome 
To  tempt  the  earth  and  to  prophane  the  light. 

This  reads  like  Ben  Jonson  when  in  his 
grayest,  as  in  his  prologue  to  Seianns. 
Grreville's  early  sonnets,  though  rongn  and 
nnoonth  enough,  are  often  simple,  bright, 
and  colloquial.  The  following  is  a  pretty 
oonntiy  picture  of  Elizabethan  rustic  lovers : 

I  with  whose  oolours  Mm  drest  her  head,^ 
I  that  wore  posies  of  her  own  hand-making; 

I  that  mj  own  name  in  the  chimneys  read, 
By  Myra  finely  wrought  ere  I  was  waking. 

Most  I  look  on,  m  hope  time  coming  may 

With  change  bring  back  my  turns  again  to  play. 

I  that  on  Sunday  at  the  ehnrch  stile  found 
A  garland  sweet,  with  lovers'  knots  in  flowers, 

Whidi  I  to  wear  about  mT  arm  was  bound. 
That  eadi  of  us  miffht  Know  that  all  was  ours. 

Must  I  now  lead  an  iale  life  in  wishes. 

And  follow  Cupid  for  his  loayes  and  fishes  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  a  halo  thrown  over 
this  street  by  the  thought  that  Shake- 
speare must  have  often  come  here  £rom 
his  noble  friend's  opposite,  at  Southampton 
House  (now  Southampton-buildings),  that 
Sidney  was  no  unfirequeDt  visitor,  that 
Camden  and  his  grim  pupil,  Ben  Jonson, 
had  constant  audience  of  Davenant's  patron 
and  Sir  Philip's  friend,  and  must  have 
shuddered  at  the  news  of  that  cruel  murder 
that  autumn  morning  of  1628.  In  the 
account  book  of  old  Nicholas  Stone  (the 
sculptor  and  master-mason  of  Oharles  the 
First,  who  worked  under  Inigo  Jones  at 
Whitehall  and  St.  Paul's,  and  executed 
that  curious  statue  of  Dr.  Donne,  the  poet, 
which,  Buryiving  the  great  fire  of  1666,  is 
still  preserved  in  St.  Paul's  crypt),  there  is 
a  record  of  a  dial  made  by  him  for  Lord 
Brooke  in  1622.  Stone,  it  is  worth  re- 
membering, was  at  this  time  living  on  the 
south  side  of  Long  Acre,  only  two  doors 
from  a  certain  not  altogether  unknown 
Huntingdonshire  captain,  one  Oliver  Grom- 
weU,  and  there  he  lived  for  six  years — 
from  1637  to  1643. 

But  there  was  another  poet,  the  memory 
of  whom  still  more  consecrates  this  obscure 
Holbom  street,  a  poet  whose  end  was  more 
tragic  than  that  of  the  old  privy  councillor, 
a  poet  whose  genius  was  of  a  high  class. 
In  a  dismal  garret  of  No.  39,  now  a  small 
grocer's,  a  few  years  ago  a  cofiee-shop, 
before  that  a  plumber's,  that  wonderful 
and  unhappy  boy,  Ohatterton,  not  yet 
eighteen,  killed  himself  on  the  24th  of 
Angost,  1770.     Chatterton  was  the  son  of 


a  clever,  dissipated  man,  who  had  been  sub- 
chanter  at  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  master 
of  a  small  free  school  in  Pipe-street,  Bristol ; 
his  uncle  was  sexton  of  Bedclifie  Church. 
The  fitther  died  before  the  poet  was  bom. 
The  child,  from  an  early  age,  displayed  the 
marked  sensitiveness  of  genius,  and  evinced 
a  thirst  for  fame ;  at  only  five  years  old, 
being  asked  what  device  he  should  like  on 
a  mug  a  friend  of  his  mother's  was  about 
to  give  him,  he  answered,  like  a  young 
Alexander : 

"  Paint  me  an  angel  with  wings,  and  a 
trumpet  that  will  trumpet  my  name  over 
the  world.** 

Being  taught  to  read  from  an  old  illu- 
minated manuscript,  and  a  black  letter 
Bible,  his  mind  was  directed,  even  at  seven, 
to  mediiBval  books.  At  eleven  he  wrote 
a  short  satire  on  a  religious  hypocrite. 
Soon  after,  he  produced  a  sort  of  Ode  to  the 
Deity,  superior  to  Pope's  verses  at  twelve, 
or  Cowley's  at  fifteen.     The  poem  begins : 

Almig^htj  Framer  of  ilie  tiidcf, 
O  let  our  pure  deyotioD  riso 

Like  inoeose  in  ihT  si^ht ; 
Wrapt  in  impenetrable  shade 
The  texture  of  our  souls  was  made^ 

Till  thy  eommand  gaye  light 

A  neglected  parcel  of  old  mediseval  manu- 
scripts, found  in  a  ransacked  chest  in  a  room 
over  the  north  porch  of  Redcliffe  Church, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  William  Canynge,  a  merchant  of  Bristol, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  seems 
to  have  led  his  mind  to  those  forgei'ies  which 
brought  him  fame  and  misenr,  immortality 
and  death.  He  was  only  fourteen  when 
he  began  these  extraordinary  deceptions  by 
writing  an  imaginary  pedigree  of  the  family 
of  Mr.  Burgum,  a  pewterer,  who  had  been  - 
kind  to  him.  In  1767  Chatterton  was  bound 
apprentice  to  an  attorney,  and  began  to 
forge  medifldval  narratives  of  local  events, 
beginning  by  a  spurious  account  of  the 
opening  of  Bristol  Bridge,  inserted  in  Felix 
Parley's  Bristol  Journal  in  1768.  He  was 
then  only  sixteen.  He  gradually  pushed 
on  his  mines,  and  won  fresh  dupes.  To  a 
Bristol  historian  he  supplied  historical  frag- 
ments, with  a  tragedy  which  he  called  Ella, 
and  fathered  on  Rowley,  an  imaginary  priest 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Last  of 
all,  he  flew  at  higher  fame,  and  boldly 
volunteered  to  send  Horace  Walpole,  for 
his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  a  treatise  on 
English  painting,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Rowley  for  Master  Canynge.  Walpole 
at  once  submitted  the  verses  to  his  more 
experienced  friends,  Gray  and  Mason,  who 
pronounced  them  palpable  forgeries.     Wal- 
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pole  ihiea  returned  ^lae  verses,  reoeimineBd- 
ing  CfasvliteFton  to  keep  to  his  p]*ofeB8ion, 
in  d«tj  and  gratitude  to  bis  widowed 
motiier.  CSiatterton  nnjnstly  attribirted  the 
refeotion  to  the  disclosure  he  had  made 
of  his  poverty  to  a  mean  man  of  rank. 
Agonised  at  iiis  failure, "  the  mad  genius/' 
as  his  Bristol  friends  called  him,  threatened 
suicide,  and  drew  up  a  reoklees  will,  which 
so  frightened  his  master  that  he  at  once 
cancelled  the  lad'e  indentures.  At  this 
catastrophe  Chatterton  wrote  to  a  fiiend : 

*''  No,  it  is  my  pride,  my  damned  native 
unconquerable  pnde,  that  plunges  me  into 
distraction .  Yon  must  know  that  nineteen- 
twentieidis  of  my  oom^wsition  is  pride.  I 
must  either  Kve  a  slave,  a  gervant,  have  no 
will  of  my  own,  no  sentknentB  of  my  awn 
which  I  may  freely  declare  as  such,  «r  die. 
Perplexing  aitemative.  But  it  distraots 
me  to  think  of  it." 

The  lad*s  resolve  was  soon  made:  he 
wonld  go  to  London.  ''A  literary  life," 
he  wrote  to  a  friend.  "  If  that  fail  I  will 
turn  Methodist  preacher.  A  new  sect  may 
easily  be  devised ;  but  if  that,  too,  shall  fail 
me,  my  last  and  final  resonrce  is  a  pistol." 
He  left  Bristol  in  high  spirits  in  the  London 
coach,  April  the  26th,  1 7/0.  The  city,  paved 
with  gold,  lay  all  before  him.  The  maga- 
zines are  eager  for  ilie  new  poet.  Wilkes 
hears  of  him.  He  becomes  known  to  all  the 
gemoses  at  the  Chapter  Coffee  House.  He 
almost  gets  appointed  tntor  to  the  young 
Duke  <y£  Northumberland,  only  he  knows 
no  foreign  language.  A  music-seller  in  the 
City  meets  him  in  the  pit  of  Drnry-lane 
Theatre,  and  asks  him  to  write  songs  for 
Ranelagh.  He  becomes  intoxicated.  He 
affedjs  &.shionable  airs,  and  writes  patronis- 
ing letters  to  astonish  his  humble  fiends 
at  homo.  He  is  intixnluoed  to  Bedcford, 
the  audacious  lord  mayor,  who  dared  to 
beard  George  the  Third,  a^d  expects  to 
get  much  work  in  lampooning.  He  sends 
his  mother  a  French  «nnff-box,  his  aister 
two  &ns,  and  some  herb  tobacco  for  his 
grandmother.  But  this  was  all  pretence ; 
he  was  at  this  very  time  really  all  but 
starving,  too  proud  to  own  it,  and  too  deep 
in  despair  to  avow  the  truth  even  to  him- 
self. 

Beckford  had  died  suddenly  from  a  £t 
produced  by  over-exertion ;  the  poet's  edi- 
tors were  in  prison.  By  four  months*  brain 
labonr  he  had  earned  only  four  potiuds, 
fifteen  shillings,  and  niaepenoe.  The  needy 
publishers  owed  him  ten  ponDds,  nineteen 
shillings,  and  sizpcmce.  In  July  he  re- 
moved from  a  friend's  in  Shorediiich  to 


No.  39,  Brooke^Btveet,  the  bonae  of  Mrs. 
AngoIl,a6aek-nwker  (mazxtna-maker).  He 
asked  the  Bristol  historian,  Barrett,  to  give 
him  a  certificate  so  that  he  ni%ht  go  to 
Africa  as  a  surgeon's  mate.  Barrett  con- 
scientiously  sefofied.  The  poor  lad  was 
starving  &Lst»  but  would  not  own  it.  For 
two  days  he  brooded  in  his  room,  ate 
nothing,  and  was  angry  when  kind  Mrs. 
Angell  asked  him  to  take  a  little  dinner 
with  her.  That  night  he  bought  some 
arsenic,  and  drank  it  in  water.  When  liis 
door  was  broken  open  he  was  found  dead, 
the  floor  strewn  with  Httle  scraps  of  paper. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body,  which 
was  cardessiy  interred,  withont  knell, 
prayer,  or  tear,  in  the  dismal  bnrying- 
ground  of  Shoe-lane  workhouse  (the  site 
of  the  present  Farringdon  Market).  A 
doul^ful  Bristol  legend  asserts  that,  by 
a  friend's  kindness,  the  body  was  sent 
down  by  a  carrier's  cart  to  his  mother,  and 
buried  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  lime- 
tree  middle  pavbd  wi^k  of  Bedclifife  church- 
yard, within  the  flhadow  of  the  old  nfirth 
porch,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  happj 
hoizrB. 

Many  montliB  after  this  tragedy,  Horace 
Walpole,  gay,  tehionable,  and  freah  from 
France,  was  ifoing  at  the  Royal  Academj, 
when  Doctor  Goldemilii  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  to  an  account  of  a 
marT«lk>«t8  discovery  of  anciecit  poems  at 
Bristol,  iar  whic^  he  was  laughed  at  by 
Doctor  Johsson,  who  was  present.  Wal- 
pole,  finding  the  poems  were  Ohatterton's, 
told  Goldsmith  that,  if  he  had  pleased,  he 
could  have  had  the  honour  of  ushering  that 
great  discovery  to  the  presence  <^  the 
learned  world;  ^'bat  thoagh  Goldsmith's 
credulity  diverted  me, '  *  writesWalpole,  **  my 
mirth  was  soon  dashed,  for,  on  aslangabont 
Chatterton,  he  tc^  me  he  had  been  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  destroyed  hiiaself .  I  heartily 
wished  then  I  had  been  the  dupe  of  all  tl^ 
pooryoungman  had  written  tome  ....  a 
poor  yonng  man,  not  -eighteen,  and  of  most 
miraculoQS  talents." 

In  Fox-court,  Brooke^itraet,  a  aoaseraUe 
alley  ieadiEig  snto  Gray 's-inn-road,  wan  born, 
January  the  16th,  1696,  that  moat  imhappy 
man,  Bichard  Savage,  ike  poet.  Bieally 
(as  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  has  pvcmd,  with  great 
subtlety  and  ingennity)  the  son  of  a  cob- 
bler, Savage  diumed  to  be  the  iyegitimate 
child  of  the  infaaaous  Oaunteas  of  Maccles- 
field, 1^  her  worthless  lov«r,  Lord  Rmrs. 
The  wretched  woman  openly  acknowledged 
her  shame  in  order  to  obtain  a  divoree  from 
her  huebaikd,  and  a  child  was  bom  ato 
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their  separatiDn.  Sbe  was  secretly  brought 
to  Foz-ooort,  aneL  woro  a  mask  while  she 
was  delivered,  bat  timt  child,  it  has  been 
proved,  died  soon  after  its  christening  at 
St.  Andrew'st  Lady  Mason,  Savace's  sup- 
posed maternal  grandmother,  sent  him  to  a 
grammar-school  at  St.  Albans.  Whenabont 
eighteen,  his  supposed  mother  dying,  Sa- 
vage £onnd  letters  among  her  papers  dis- 
closing, as  he  said,  and  perhaps  believed, 
his  real  descent ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  sach  papers  ever  existed  at  all,  they 
referred  to  the  dead  illegitimate  child. 
This  lit  np  his  ambition ;  he  wro^e  a  satire 
on  Hogarth's  friend,  the  worthy  Bishop 
Hoadley,  frequented  the  theatres,  wrote 
a  tragedy,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Steele.  Already  wild  and  reckless,  in  a 
drunken  night  brawl  he  killed  a  Mr.  Sin- 
claire  at  a  tavern  near  Charing- cross,  and 
was  with  difficulty  saved  from  the  hang- 
man. Threatening  to  lampoon  his  supposed 
mother,  who  repudiated  him,  the  poet  was 
at  last  bonght  off  by  a  pension  from  Lord 
Tyroonnel.  This  he  soon  foifeited  by 
what  Bosrwell  justly  calls  his  "  indecorous 
pride,  meanness,  and  ferocity.''  Calling 
himself  the  Volunteer  Laureate,  much  to 
GoDey  Cibber's  annoyance,  the  hopeless 
man  extorted  a  pension  from  Queen  Caro- 
line, who  had  before  procured  his  pardon. 
Idle,  drunken,  debauched.  Savage  sank  into 
nuserable  poverty,  when  in  1737  the  queen 
died,  and  his  small  pension  of  fifby  pounds  a 
year  ceased.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Johnson 
(only  one  year  in  London)  knew  him,  and 
deBcribes  himself  and  Savage,  both  poor, 
wandering  all  ni^t  round  St.  James's- 
sqoare  for  want  of  a  night's  lodging,  loudly 
patriotic,  denoimcing  the  nunistore,  and 
vowing  ihat^  whatever  happened,  they 
would  stand  by  their  country. 

Savage  was  already  known  for  his  power- 
ful poem  of  the  Wanderer,  an  imitation  of 
the  Seasons,  and  that  shameless  denuncia- 
tion of  his  supposed  mother  in  the  Bastard. 
Pope,  Thomson,  and  other  friends,  now 
raised  a  small  amoxmt  for  the  clever 
scoQiidrel,  on  condition  he  should  fly  the 
(to  him)  irresistible  temptation  of  London, 
and  go  and  Uve  in  Wales.  He  consented, 
but  cooling  np  to  town,  against  his  friends' 
wishes,  to  produee  a  tragedy,  he  halted 
at  Bristol,  and  there  feasted  among  the 
ktndh'  nerdiants,  proud  of  such  a  guest. 
All  ^ese  friends  he  offended  by  his  de- 
bauchery, TiOElenoe,  and  ingratitude.  One 
by  one  tiiey  deserted  him ;  still  he  lingered 
in  the  city,  drinking  and  revelling,  till  at 
^  tknmn  into  prison  for  a  small  coffee- 


house debt,  he  died  in  jail,  aged  forty-six, 
of  a  fever  caught  after  six  months'  im- 
prisonment^ and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's 
churchyard,  at  the  turnkey's  expense. 
Savage's  own  lines  in  the  Bastard,  on  his 
fatal  duel,  furnish  the  best  comment  on  his 
wasted  Hfe. 

He  miglit  haTo  lived  till  follr  died  in  sliame. 
Till  kindling  wiadom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame. 
He  might  perhaps  his  oountxr's  friend  haTepxortd, 
Both  happ7,  generous,  candid,  and  beloved. 

In  Charles  the  Second's  time,  Brooke 
House  was  called  Warwick  House,  and 
there  sat  the  inquisitive  and  troublesome 
Committee,  whidi  mot  to  inquire  into  the 
way  all  tiie  moaoy  raised  'for  the  Dutch 
War  had  really  gone.  Pepys  describes 
going  to  Warwick  Heiase,  March  the  JBrd, 
1660,  to  see  his  great  patron  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  was  dining  there  with 
Lord  Mandbiester,  Sir  Dudley  North,  Lord 
Fiennes,  and  Lord  Berkeley. 

The  Eari  of  Clare  moved  to  Warwick 
House  from  Drury-lane  before  1683.  We 
have  this  £Eict  accurately  fixed  by  a  touch- 
ing  incident  whioh  Biiop  Burnet  i«late3 
in  his  account  of  the  execution  of  that 
worthy  nobleman,  Lord  William  Russell, 
for  his  share  in  the  Bye  House  Plot,  July 
the  21st,  1683.  The  conspiracy  (two  years 
before  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second) 
seems  to  have  been  compounded  of  plot 
within  plot.  There  was  no  proof,  however, 
that  Bussell  knew  anything  of  the  plans  to 
assassinate  Charles  and  his  mischievous 
brother  at  Bye  House  Farm  on  their  way 
£rom  Newmarket  to  London.  Lord  William 
came  in  his  coach,  with  Tillotson  and 
Burnet,  to  the  scaffold  ready  in  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields.  As  they  passed  Warwick  House, 
observing  all  the  windows  shut,  he  asked 
Burnet  if  my  Lord  Clare  was  out  of  town. 
Burnet  replied  that  surely  no  vnndows 
there  would  be  open  on  that  occasion.  As 
Eiussell  passed  Southampton  House  (South- 
ampton-buildings), where  he  had  wooed  his 
wife,  the  earVs  daughter,  he  showed  a  na- 
tural emotion,  though  his  courage  never 
gave  way. 

It  was  in  Brooke-street  that  that  wise 
and  good  man.  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke  (1690—1764),  the  son  of  a  Dover 
attorney,  was  articled,  without  a  fee,  to 
Mr.  Salkeld,  an  attorney  residing  there. 
Salkeld's  thrifly  wife  hurt  the  pride  of 
the  clever  young  articled  clerk  by  fre- 
quently sending  him  out  on  petty  errands. 
He  at  last  cured  the  lady  of  this  by  charg- 
ing her  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  a 
cauliflower  he  had  been  told  to  buy — six-  j 
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pence  for  the  cauliflower  and  one  shilling 
for  a  sedan-chair  to  bring  it  home  in. 
Hard wicke  went  np  the  ladder  bravely.  In 
1714  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  in  1720  he 
was  solicitor-general,  in  1733  chief  justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  in  1737  lord  chan- 
cellor. Burke  and  Wilkes  both  praised 
him,  and  of  this  great  lawyer,  Lord  Mans- 
field once  said  to  Bofifh^d,  Pope's  dnll 
biographer: 

**  If  yon  wish  to  write  the  life  of  a  truly 
great  man,  write  the  life  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  who  from  very  humble  m^ns,  and 
without  family  support  and  connexions,  be- 
came lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
on  account  of  his  virtue,  his  talents,  and 
his  diligence." 

It  was  in  low  beer-shops  round  Brooke- 
street  that  the  Cato- street  Conspiracy  of 
1820  was  concocted.  The  weavers  of  this 
plot  were  Thistlewood,  a  broken-down 
gambler  and  ex-subaltem  in  the  marines, 
who  lived  in  Stanhope-street,  Glare  Market; 
Brunt,  a  boot-closer  in  Foz-court,  Brooke- 
street  ;  Keys,  a  pork  butcher,  of  the  same 
dismal  locidity ;  Davidson,  a  man  of  colour, 
and  a  cabinet-maker;  Tidd,  a  labourer, 
who  lived  at  No.  5,  in  Hole-in-the- Wall- 
passage,  Brooke's  Market,  where  the  con- 
spirators' arms  and  powder  were  kept,  and 
Harrison,  a  discharged  Life  Guardsman. 
The  meetings  were  generally  at  Brunt's, 
and  there  it  was  arranged  to  kill  Welling- 
ton, Canning,  Eldon,  and  the  other  cabinet 
ministers,  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  on  Feb- 
ruary the  23rd,  1820,  by  Lord  BLarrowby, 
at  his  house,  No.  39,  Ghx>svenor-square. 

Thus  much,  and  no  more,  relating  to  the 
street  of  the  three  poets  history  has  handed 
down. 


THE  DEATH  STRUGGLE. 

Mt  back  ifl  to  the  wall. 

And  my  face  ii  to  my  foe«, 
That  surge  and  gather  round  me 

Like  waves  when  winter  blows. 
The  ghosts  of  bygone  errors, 

The  faults  of  former  years, 
That  sting  my  reins  like  arrows 

And  pierce  my  heart  like  spears. 

But  let  them  do  their  utmost, 

For  these  I  can  endure 
And  meet  and  overcome  them 

B^  BuflTerine  made  pure. 
Agaiost  all  otner  foemen 

rll  fight  with  fiery  breath. 
And  if,  all  done,  Tm  yanquished. 

Go  gloriously  to  death. 

My  back  is  to  the  wall, 
And  my  face  is  to  mv  foes, 

I've  lived  a  life  of  comoat, 
And  borne  what  no  one  knows. 


But  in  this  mortal  struggle 
I  stand— poor  speck  of  du 
Befiani— Mif-reliant 


To  die — ^if  die  I  miist ! 


A  DAY  DREAM  OP  THE  BABTH. 


OuB  mother  earth,  the  bonnteons,  the 
beantifnl,  the  prolific!  Is  she  conscious 
of  her  existence  ?  And  is  she  snbject  to 
pleasnre  and  to  pain — to  g^wth,  matoriiy, 
and  decay — like  all  the  other  living  crea- 
tures that  are  bom  and  nnrtnred  on  her 
breast  ?  I  hare  a  dream,  which  may  not 
"be  all  a  dream,"  that  not  only  this  teem- 
ing mother  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
but  her  sponse  and  lord,  the  snn,  and  all 
the  countless  worlds  that  disclose  them- 
selves to  onr  eyes  when  night  removes  the 
veil  of  too  much  light  that  concealed  them, 
are  conscious  beings,  who,  in  the  words  of 

Addison, 

Utter  forth  a  glorious  toioo, 
For  erer  tinging  as  tiiej  shine^ 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  diyine. 

It  is  likely  that  the  ultra-mathematical 
folk,  who  believe  nothing  that  is  not  as 
provable  as  the  mtdtiplication  table,  may 
laugh  this  vision  to  scorn,  if  such  rigid 

Seople  ever  laugh  at  all ;  but  what  then  ? 
denial  proves  nothing,  and  there  are  more 
things  m  heaven  and  earth  than  mathe* 
maticians  can  explain.  Denial  is  often 
much  more  rash  than  assertion.  Suppose 
a  little,  infinitesimal  animalcule,  sporting 
in  a  drop  of  water,  were  to  take  it  upon 
its  small  self  to  deny  the  existence  of  this 
earth  because  its  eyes  could  not  discover^ 
nor  its  countenance  touch  it  ?  What  an 
inefiably  stupid  and  conceited  little  ani> 
malcule  it  would  be !  And  suppose,  coming 
to  larger  creatures,  distinctly  visible  to  the 
unassisted  eye,  the  unclean  parasite  that 
dwells  in  the  hair  or  on  the  skm  of  animals, 
were  endowed  with  speech  and  a  glimmer 
of  reason,  and  were  to  declare  utat  the 
tangled  forests  and  mazy  wildernesses  of 
fur  and  peltry  amid  which  he  crawled  were 
the  vegetable  growth  of  the  world  on 
which  he  lived  and  moved  and  bad  his 
being,  and  that  the  world  aforesaid  on 
which  these  forests  grew  for  his  use  and 
habitation  was  an  inanimate  mass,  what 
a  crass,  conceited,  abominable  little  insect 
he  would  be  !  And  have  we  who  inhabit 
this  magnificent  earth  any  more  reason  to 
deny  its  consciousness  of  life,  or  its  pos- 
session of  an  animating  spirit  than  the 
little  creatures  alluded  to  would  have  to 
deny  the  consciousness  and  the  soul  of 
manP     It  is  only  man's  ignorant  pride 
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which  leads  him  to  imagine  tliat  he  is  the 
paragon  of  natare»  and  the  monopolist  even 
of  the  oonntless  orbs  of  keaven,  which  he 
is  too  apt  to  assnme  were  solely  created  to 
flash  their  light  upon  his  eyes,  when  the 
revolution  of  his  own  globe  deprives  him 
of  the  sunshine. 

Dallying  with  the  belief  that  the  earth 
lives  as  well  as  moves,  I  take  a  pleasure 
in  picturing  to  myself  how  she  passes  her 
time,  and  in  what  manuer  she  enjoys  her- 
seE  In  the  first  place  she  creates  time. 
Time  is  her  work.  It  is  only  her  revolu- 
tions upon  her  axis — in  her  majestic  bourse 
around  the  sun — that  causes  time  to  be  a 
measure  of  duration,  to  be  understood 
of  men.  To  the  earth  herself  there  is  no 
time.  She  rolls  through  eternity.  And 
how  does  she  employ  the  eternity  in  which 
her  lot  is  cast  ?  Not  only  in  hymning,  as 
Addison  sings,  the  glory  of  her  Almighty 
Creator,  but,  we  may  well  suppose,  in 
intellectual  intercourse  with  her  sister 
planets.  We  poor  dwellers  on  her  sur- 
face can  manage,  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  which  we  have  discovered  part 
of  the  uses  and  the  secrets,  to  send  a  mes- 
sage roimd  her  whole  girth  with  a  rapidity 
exceeding  that  of  time ;  and  may  not  she, 
hy  means  of  the  same  subtle  agency,  con- 
verse with  her  feUow-travellers  through  the 
appointed  pathways  of  infinity  as  easily  as 
man  talks  with  man?  And  the  Aurora 
Borealis — ^the  northern  lights  or  streamers, 
that  dart  their  lovely  flashes  from  the  pole 
— ^may  they  not  be,  m  spite  of  any  denial 
that  Mr.  Practical,  Mr.  Prosaic,  or  Mr. 
Matter-of-Fact  may  hurl  against  the  sup- 
position, be  the  signals  by  which  she 
speaks  to  distant  orbs,  and  answers  their 
({uestions  about  the  state  of  mankind, 
whether  the  race  has  or  has  not  grown 
wiser  than  of  old,  turned  the  sword  into 
the  ploughshare,  the  spear  into  the  pruning- 
hook,  learned  to  love  each  other,  and  aban- 
doned the  infernal  study  of  war  and 
slanghter !  Perhaps,  too,  our  mother 
earth  may  learn  from  them  that  the  golden 
era,  the  age  of  peace,  the  paradise  of  love 
and  trae  religion,  has,  after  much  struggle 
and  sufiering,  been  finally  established  in 
their  happier  spheres;  and  mother  earth, 
with  a  radiant  smile,  and  possibly  a  sigh, 
may  say  that  **for  me,  too,  this  divine 
consummation  shall  arrive  in  Gt>d*s  good 
time,"  nay  more,  that  it  visibly  ap- 
proaches, and  may  be  seen  a£Bur  off  by  the 
eyes  of  this  yearning  mother,  though  in- 
visible to  human  ken. 

This  is  one  of  my  day  dreams  of  the 


earth.  I  take  a  pleasure  in  believing  that 
her  maternity  is  a  source  of  joy  to  her,  as 
it  is  to  other  animated  and  intelligent 
beings,  and  that  the  efforts  which  she 
makes  in  spring,  when  she  gives  birth  to 
the  flowers,  and  clothes  the  trees  with 
leaves  and  blossoms,  and  which  she  con- 
tinues through  the  summer  and  the  au- 
tumn till  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  and 
the  harvests,  are  efforts  attended  with  as 
much  pure  joy  and  emotion  as  the  ma- 
ternity of  human  mothers,  who  bless  God 
for  the  lovely  gifts  of  children,  and  take 
unselfish  pleasure  in  their  growth  and 
training.  I  dream  that  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  her  in  aU  his  midsummer 
splendour,  she  may  be  as  happy  as  a  bride 
is  in  the  presence  of  him  she  loves.  Were 
the  earth  sterile  she  would  be  unhappy. 
Being  fruit&l,  she  must,  of  necessitv,  be 
glad ;  perhaps  so  glad  that  the  wilfulness 
and  perversity  of  her  favourite  and  most 
beautifdl  child — ^man — may  be  the  only 
trouble  and  sorrow  she  has  to  endure. 

There  are  facts  in  the  physical  nature 
and  history  of  the  earth  which  we  who 
dwell  in  her  bosom  have  but  recently  begun 
to  study  and  to  understand,  and  which  go 
to  prove  that  her  life,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  not  one  of  monotony.  She  has  gone 
through,  and  may  yet  go  through,  many 
crises,  some  of  them  violent,  and  some  of 
them  peaceable.  Geology  tells  us  of  up- 
heavals and  subsidencies  on  her  surface,  of 
the  action  of  fire,  frost,  and  water  upon 
what,  as  we  know  so  little  of  her  interior, 
we  must  call  her  skin  or  crust,  and  we  may 
believe  that  as  she  is  subject  to  pleasure 
she  is  also  subject  to  pain,  and  to  discipline, 
and  that  these  convulsions,  sent  to  her  for 
a  beneficial  purpose— like  the  sorrows  and 
calamities  of  mankind — ^may  not  have  been 
unattended  with  suffering.  We  have  all 
of  us  heard  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  of  the 
youth  of  the  world,  even  if  we  have  not 
been  nurtured  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  or  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  Juventus 
Mundi ;  but  science,  that  lifts  occasionally 
a  comer  of  the  veil  that  hides  from  us 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  gives  us  unmis- 
takable hints  that  the  earth,  however  old 
she  may  be  in  years,  is  still  young  in 
epochs,  and  that  possibly,  by  some  mys- 
terious means,  or  the  operation  of  the 
mighty  solar  agencies  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  she  may  periodically  renew  her 
forces,  and  go  back  again  into  adolescence. 
The  author  of  a  volume  entitled  the  Mise- 
ries and  Liabilities  of  the  Present  Life,  de- 
clares the  earth  to  be  growing  decrepit. 
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The  earth,"  he  flays,  ^  giyes  signs.  «f  age, 
disease,  azud  fickleness.  It  yields  its  kb- 
crease  grudgingly,  and  demands  an  exor^ 
bitant  fee  befordiand  in  toil  and  swest  from 
the  husbandman.  It  has  ill  tmvs  or 
paroxysms,  when  it  rouses  the  ocean  into 
tempests,  and  makes  sport  of  navies,  strew- 
ing the  shores  witli  the  wrecks  and  with 
the  carcasses  of  men.  It  rocks  a  continent, 
or  sinks  an  island,  shattering  massive  cities 
into  conntless  fragments,  and  bniying  the 
wretched  inhabitants  in  indiscriminate  min. 
Anon  it  writhes  and  groans  in  mortal  agony, 
and  finds  relief  only  by  disgorging  its  fiery 
bowels,  bnrying  ci^es  and  T^illages  in  hom- 
ing graves.  The  earth  is  old  and  feeble, 
and  must  needs  groan  on  nstil  it  renews  its 
prime. "  These  parozysaiB  in  moiixer  earth, 
of  which  this  quaint  mitbor  writra  ao  dole- 
fully, may  be  nothing  more  ikun  the  vainBal 
XBOvement  of  tibe  iBagmfiosnt  creature  in 
the  fvJL  healthdness  of  ber  yo«t^  aad 
vigour,  which  may  only  appear  irregular 
and  violent  to  us,  beoause  we  do  net  under- 
stasd  eitfaer  their  canses  or  their  periods. 
Bven  delvges — of  which  there  appear  to 
have  been  many,  in  addition  to  the  great 
deluge  rooorded  in  Scripture  —  may  all 
ocour  in  the  natural  and  beneficial  oounse 
of  the  earth's  existence  and  development. 

There  was  a  time,  according  to  the  earliest 
traditions  and  mythological  legends  of  the 
most  ancient  nations  (and  fiie  idea  is 
strengthened,  if  not  positively  canfirmed, 
by  the  researches  and  indactions  of  modern 
science),  when  the  earth  roDed  around  the 
sun,  on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  not, 
as  now,  on  that  of  the  ediptio,  and  wbesn, 
consequently,  the  days  and  nights  w^e 
always  equal  on  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  sunrise  and  sunset  knew  no  variation. 
The  ecliptic  or  zodiac  marks  now,  with  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  an  angle  of  twenty- 
three  degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  thirty- 
five  seconds.  Supposing  the  earth,  as 
aDcient  legends  teU  us,  and  as  science 
admits  is  probable,  to  have  once  revolved 
on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  did  she  start 
suddenly  on  ber  present  path  of  more  than 
twenty-three  degrees  of  obliquity,  or  did 
she  incline  to  ber  new  coarse  by  daw  and 
imperoeptible  degrees  through  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  ages  ?  Modern 
science  cannot  tell  us  afLthoritatively.  It 
tells  us,  however,  as  one  of  its  lat^  cal- 
culations and  deductions,  from  long-con- 
timied  study  of  the  heavms,  that  a  clearly 
ascertainable  diminution  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  earth's  orbit  and  approach  to  the 
old,  and  poeeibly  original,  equatorial  line 


baa  taken  piaeewsthmibebistoacalpeRod, 
andtfaait  thevdiptio  as  atowly  iccedng  to- 
wards the  ecpaitor.    Mt.  fiobaiGnBit,the 

wetll^kxown  wofeMor  of  astronoray  at  the 
University  of  Glaogtm,  tells  us  ti»t  hete 
**  an  intersBtxiig  quesilien  arises.  Will  iiie 
obliquity  continually  diminish  uitQ  the 
equator  sand  the  ecEptic  coincide  ?  If  this 
shonld  hi^ipen,  tbe  01m  will  daily  attam 
the  same  meridixn  aitxtude  as  at  the  equi- 
noxes, and  an  etomal  spring  wfll  rragn 
over  the  wiieie  sarth.  Lagrange  fiKt 
showed  that  such  a  condition  cannot  pos- 
sibly exist,  tiie  nmtaal  action  of  ih»  pknets 
occasioning  only  small  oscUlations  in  the 
posit]0n  of  their  orhcts.  The  ecliptic  will 
therefore  comtisiue  to  approadi  the  equator 
until  it  readi  tbe  Mmit  assigned  by  the 
action  of  tbe  pertarbo^  forces,  after  which 
it  will  gradufdly  recede  from  that  pfame, 
aocordzDg  to  the  same  law  as  that  which 
determined  itoprevvMsappixaach.''  G^zkI 
Drayson,  of  tbe  Boyal  Artillery,  at  a  reeent 
meeting  of  tbe  Boyal  Society,  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  in  which  be  stated,  as  the 
result  of  paitient  fltsdy,  observation,  aad  cal- 
culatien,  that  "  tine  pole  of  the  earth  traeed 
a  curve  in  ibe  isaavens,  which  was  a  circle 
routtd  a  point  six  degrees  from  ihe  pole  of 
the  ediptio,  aad  tiiat  tins  curve  .gave  an  ohii- 
qudty  of  Tsqyvrards  of  thirty-five  degrees  Sot 
the  date  thirteen  thoosand  years  before  the 
Christian  era."  If  this  could  be  acoq>ted 
as  absdntely  true,  it  would  follow  that  in 
about  fourteen  tborusond  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-one  years  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
had  approached  about  t  wehne  degrees  nearer 
to  the  equator.  Colonel  Drayson,  like  Mr. 
Grant  and  other  astronomers,  though  he 
has  starte4  a  theory  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  altogether  aoe^ted  by  his  fellov- 
labourers  in  the  study  of  the  stars,  is  of 
opinion  that  these  changes  are  only  pro- 
gressive up  to  a  certain  point,  and  tliat  the 
oscilkktion,  having  reached  its  limit,  re- 
traces its  course  to  its  starting  point,  asd 
that  the  complete  period  of  what  he  calls 
this  conical  movement  is  accomplished  in 
twenty-five  thousaaid  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  years.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
contradict  an  astronomer  in  his  own  science, 
but  if  these  learned  m^i  may  calculate,  it 
may  be  allowed  te  an  nnleamed  man — ^an- 
learned  in  these  matters — ^to  dream.  And  I 
dream  accordingly.  Shakespeare  dreamed 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  or  something  very 
like  it,  when  he  made  tbe  delicate  Ariel 
girdle  the  eartb  in  forty  seconds;  and 
Coleridge,  in  the  Ancient  Manner,  dis- 
tinctly dreamed  and  predicted  the  pnea- 
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matie  nihray.  And  my  dream,  thongb 
soianoe  ouij  not  aooept  it,  maj,  like  the  nod 
of  Lord  fisrleigli'a  hflad,  hvre  somethipg 
in  it.  MeditBting  sometimes  on  ibe  pos- 
fiifale  iustery  and  biography,  so  to  speak,  of 
oor  motiier  earth,  I  haye  thought  that 
this  thec»y  of  oscillation,  of  swingmg  and 
balancing  to  and  fro,  might  possibly  not  be 
correct,  except  in  the  little  space  that  man 
can  connt,  and  that  in  the  great  eternity 
of  the  earth's  onwaard  career,  since  the 
dawn  of  creation,  there  has  been  no  retro- 
gression in  the  mighty  prcoession  of  the 
equinox ;  that  the  earth  originally  started 
on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  that  the 
obliquity  of  the  ediptic  increased  slowly, 
surely,  for  ever  and  for  ever,  nntil,  in  dne 
course,  tiie  path  of  the  ecliptic  lay  right 
across  the  pole,  so  that  the  pole  and  the 
eqnator  changed  pkoes;  tkat  the  precession 
still  ooniamied  nuti],  perhaps,  in  millions  of 
jears,  every  part  of  the  earth's  snrfaoe,  in 
its  tnm,  iMoame  tropical,  temperate,  and 
p<^r,  and  exhibited  itself  to  the  sun,  so  as 
at  one  time  to  reeeive  the  extremest  heat, 
and  at  ancither  to  be  subjected  to  the  ex- 
tremest  cold;  that  in  this  stnpendons 
march  the  alterations  of  the  sea  levels 
overwhelmed  islands  and  continents,  and 
caused  other  continents  and  islands,  once 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  to  be  left  dry 
by  the  receding  waters,  and  that  this  pro- 
cess still  endnred,  and  will  endure,  nntil 
the  earth  herself  shall  be  no  more,  if  such 
a  consummation  is  ever  to  be  arrived  at. 
As  has  been  said  or  sung  by  Dynamene, 
the  sea  nymph,  in  Studies  from  the  An- 
tique: 

Not  erm  lift  the  pcnalisble  IboUm 

Their  doTflsa  Mmmits  to  the  bbood, 

Not  eren  rnn  the  mountain  rills 

The  eelf-saine  ootine,  and  sing  the  same  glad  tune, 

Koi  ewm  aleepa  the  unpeolifle  pole 

In  chains  of  adanantine  ioe, 

Kot  eren  through  their  grorea  of  spice 

And  tangled  woods,  the  tropics'  rivers  roU. 

For  Fkte  la  just,  and  ernry  rood  of  eartii, 

hi  all  her  am^lHude  of  girth. 

Hath  its  appointed  course  beneath  the  sun. 

And  passes  northwaids  as  the  Aeons  mn. 

There  are  many  well-known  facts — not 
otherwise  susceptible  of  explanation — ^with 
which  this  theory  would  correspond.  How 
came  the  bones  of  elephants,  tigers,  and 
such  animals  as  can  only  exist  in  tropical 
regions,  to  be  found  at  the  verge  of  the 
pole,  at  Spitzbei^gen  and  Nova  Zembla? 
How  came  the  Caquan  azkd  iiie  Dead  Sea 
to  be  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ? 
How  came  the  glaciecs  to  flow  down 
the  sides  of  Ben  Lamcmd  and  other  hills  of 
the  Scottidi  Highland s,  leaving  their  marks 


behind  them,  to  be  seen  of  men  to  this 
day  p     And  was  it  not  an  irruption  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  through  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, consequent  upon  the  change  of  level 
of  sea  and  land,  that  deluged  the  low-ljing 
country    that    then    united    Europe  and 
Africa,  and  formed  the  sea  that  is  now  the 
Mediterranean?     And  is  not  the  Baltic 
Sea  gradually  becoming  shallower,  even  in 
the  observation  of  living  men  ?     How  can 
we  account  for  the  "fiict  ikact  deep  under 
the  bogs  and  morasses  of  the  outer   He- 
brides, where  not  even  a  bush  will  grow 
except  it  be  sheltered   &om  the  winds, 
there  are  to  be  found  the  blackened  and 
prostrate  trunks  of  gigantic  oaks  and  other 
trees  P     And  how  can  we  account  for  the 
existence  of  coal — not  only  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  but  under  the  waters  of 
the  sea  ?     The  traveller  who  walks  along 
the  high  northern  bank  of  t^e  great  river 
Niagara,  between  the  FaUs  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  stream  into  Lake  Ontario, 
will  seej  on  a  level  with  Lake  Erie,  and 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  magnificent  waters  that  rush 
and  foam  into  the  lower  level  of  Ontario, 
large  beds  of  fossilised  oysters,  covering 
thousands  of  acres,  a  fact  suggestive  of  the 
time  when  the  ocean  extended  as  far  as 
Lake  Erie,  when  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were 
not  in  existence,   and  when  these  oyster 
beds  were  on  the  margin  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  then  stretched  as  £ar  inland  as  Lake 
Erie,   and  when  the    lower    portions    of 
Canada  only  existed  as  an  archipelago,  and 
when  the  range  of  the  Laurentian  moun- 
tains formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
North  American  continent.     These  arc  but 
random  selections  from  many  facts,    all 
tending  to  prove  that  what  is  now  dry 
land,  may  once,  if  not  many  times,  have 
been  covered  by  the  sea ;  and  that  what  is 
now  sea  may  once  have  been  islands  and 
continents,     peopled    perhaps  as    thickly 
as  our  old  Europe,  or  as  older  Asia.  Carry- 
ing out  this  day  dream  of  the  earth  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  remembering  the 
Mosaic  record  of  the  submergement  of  all 
the  then  known  world  in  the  time  of  Noah, 
with  all  the  temples,  towers,  cities,  arts, 
and  sciences  of  the  people  who  then  lived, 
may  it  not  be  asked,  whether  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  Atlantic,  or  the  Pacific,  there 
may  not  now  exist  the  ruins  of  past  empires 
and  kingdoms,  and  of  past  civilisations, 
perhaps  in  their  day  as  highly  advanced  as 
our  own,  possessing  printing  presses,  and 
railways,  and  gas,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph, all  those  great  achievements  of  the 
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human  mind,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  boast 
as  ezdnsively  onr  own  ? 

Not  eyer  trod  men't  feet  the  soil  of  Borne. 

Long  ere  ita  name  wm  breathed  of  mortal  lipa. 

The  aea  waahed  OTer  it  in  atormy  foam ; 

And  where  ihe  Atlantic  whirla  the  laden  ahipa 

Great  iiTera  ran,  and  sorjeeoui  dtiea  atood 

Upon  the  marrin  of  the  nood. 

And  where  to-^y  the  fiahea  apawsi 

Ten  times  ten  thousand  years  ago 

Contending  hoata  for  hattle  drawn, 

Made  orimaon  with  their  blood  the  winter  anow, 

And  were  aa  mad  in  their  appointed  hour 

As  fools  of  yesterday,  that  rage  and  bleed, 

And  slay  their  fellow  foola  for  greed 

Of  wicked  and  inaatiable  power. 

So  sings  my  fayoniite  sea  nymph,  Dyna- 
mene,  and  so  has  ran  my  day  dream  many 
a  time  and  oft,  when,  poring  over  the  pages 
of  the  geologists  and  tbe  astronomers,  I 
have  thought  their  theories  prosaic  and 
dry,  as  well  as  insufficient,  and  longed 
to  oppose  a  little  imagination  to  their 
learning,  and  escape  for  awbile  iVom  the 
slavery  of  the  actual  to  tbe  blue  empyrean 
of  tbe  possible,  and  revel  like  a  bird  un- 
caged in  the  infinite  freedom  of  the  sun- 
shine and  the  starlight.  And  why  not, 
dear  reader  ?  Tbe  dreams  of  night  and 
sleep,  though  they  sometimes  give  us  plea- 
sure, are  not  under  our  own  control.  The 
dreams  of  daylight  and  of  waking  have  a 
double  advantage.  We  may  shape  them 
to  our  will,  and  so  take  care  that  tney  shall 
always,  however  otberwise  useless  they 
may  be,  administer  to  our  own  gratification. 


"  SHUTTERS.*' 


It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  a  tech- 
nical term  from  a  slang  word.  Our  lan- 
guage, in  common  with  our  army,  is  con- 
stantly obtaining  recruits  from  tbe  lowest 
classes.  These  remain  apart  for  awhile 
under  probation,  as  it  were,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  linguistic  awkward  squad ;  but  by- 
and-bye  passing  examination  and  satisfying 
tbe  autborities  as  to  their  worth  and  utility, 
they  are  duly  enrolled  in  the  dictionaries 
of  our  toDgue.  After  many  years  of  active 
service  certain  words  are  pensioned  off,  So 
to  speak,  as  obsolete ;  they  retire  into  the 
poor-houses  and  hospitals  of  speech,  and 
though  occasionally  recurred  to  by  philo- 
logical and  antiquarian  students,  they  are 
for  tbe  most  part  permitted  to  expire  peace- 
fully of  inanition,  neglect,  and  old  age. 
At  best  they  can  be  regarded  but  as  re- 
serve forces,  only  to  be  called  into  tbe 
field  upon  some  occasion  of  so  extreme 
a  nature  as  to  be  barely  conceivable. 
Meanwhile,  their  places  are  filled  by  young 


and  fresh  words  which  come  into  being  un- 
accountably enough,  on«  hardly  knows  how, 
or  when,  or  why.  Borne  are  no  doubt 
supplied  by  scienoe,  and  result  of  necessity 
from  the  changes  and  discoveries  attending 
upon  the  progress  of  oiviMsation;  others, 
and  perhaps  these  are  the  majority,  arc 
picked  up  in  the  streets,  are  "gutter 
children,'*  into  whose  origin  it  is  vain  to 
inquire.  Thus,  when  a  new  word  forces 
itself  upon  our  attention,  we  may  well  hesi- 
tate as  to  tbe  kind  of  reception  we  should 
accord  to  it.  Ought  we,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  give  it  forthwith  tbe  welcome 
that  is  proverbially  due  to  a  stranger  ?  Or 
should  we  rather  view  it  as  a  suspicious  coin 
issued  by  an  illicit  mint,  and  without  real 
title  to  a  place  in  the  currency  of  the 
realm? 

These  comments  and  inquiries  arise  out 
of  a  brief  conversation  I  lately  enjoyed 
with  my  friend  Float.  I  should  explain 
that  my  friend  Float  is  a  theatrical  man. 
Not  that  he  has  any  ^ort  of  professional 
connexion  with  the  drama.  He  is  not  a 
manager,  an  actor,  a  scene-painter,  or  even 
shifter;  he  is  not  a  costumier,  a  check- 
taker,  a  dramatic  author,  or  even  critic. 
He  derives  from  quite  other  and  far  re- 
moved pursuits  the  means  whereby  he 
lives.  Still  he  is  theatrical — deeply  and 
intensely  so.  Nor  does  he  stand  alone  in 
this  respect.  Just  as  there  are  fdrions 
politicians,  who  have  no  sort  of  share  or  hope 
of  share  in  government  and  legislation,  who 
possibly  are  not  even  registered  electors, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  devote  themselves 
to  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  discuss 
vehemently,  and  watch  over  incessantly,  tbe 
national  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
so  are  there  men  to  whom  the  theatre  need 
be  nothing  and  yet  would  seem  to  be  all 
in  all ;  who  are  mere  Thespian  than  the 
Thespians  themselves,  and  who  move,  and 
breathe  in,  and  carry  about  with  them 
everywhere  a  dramatic  atmosphere.  Float 
is  of  this  class.  He  is  absorbed  in  the  stage, 
its  professors,  and  proceedings.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  new  pantomime  is  more  to 
him  than  the  fall  of  an  empire ;  the  failure 
of  a  play  of  greater  moment  than  the  deaths 
of  kings.  Play-bills  and  placards  are  to  him 
what  books  and  newspapers  are  to  other 
readers:  his  literature,  his  study,  and  his  joy. 
And  certainly  he  is  informed  to  erudition 
on  the  subject  of  his  choice.  Nothing  escapes 
him.  He  descends  to  esoteric  depths  in  his 
researches.  The  current  gossip  of  the  green- 
rooms he  knows  of  course :  the  plans  of 
this  manager,  the  mistakes  of  that,  the  pro- 
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spectfi  of  the  other:  what  noyelties  are 
in  preparatioD,  and  what  changes  are  im- 
pending in  partienlar  dramatic  establish- 
ments :  why,  of  specified  transactions,  this 
had  failed  uid  that  had  prospered.  Bnt 
his  information  is  &r  more  snbtle  and 
extensiye  than  this.  I  despair  of  convey- 
ing an  idea  of  it  without  occupying  more 
space  than  seems  expedient.  Let  me  by 
means  of  an  instance  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  Float  in  this  respect.  He  knew  snch 
things  aa  the  maiden  name  of  the  annt  of 
the  pantaloon  of  the  Royal  Octagon  Theatre 
— an  establishment  of  inferior  rank  situate 
in  Lambeth — the  church  at  which  she  had 
been  baptised,  the  number  of  times  she  had 
suffered  from  toothache,  and  the  precise 
amount  at  her  credit  in  the  savings  bank 
of  her  parish  exactly  six  weeks  before  her 
demise.  And  this,  be  it  understood,  was 
not  a  merely  fortuitous  scrap  of  learning. 
His  mind  and  memory  are  stuffed  full  of 
similar  valuable  and  curious  matters.  I 
trust  I  have  now  made  it  clear  that  Float 
is  really  a  very  theatrical  man. 

Meeting  Float,  it  was  of  course  necessary 
to  talk  theatrically.  He  permits,  indeed, 
conversation  of  no  other  kind.  If  you  ven- 
ture upon  another  topic  he  adroitly  takes 
it  in  hand,  and  soon  turns  it  to  dramatic 
account,  and  slides  into  the  grooves  of  the 
stage.  So  I  said — ^for  I  hate  to  run  counter 
to  my  friends'  inclinings — ^I  much  prefer, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  my  own  greater  ease 
and  iTanquillity  to  give  their  hobbies  a  good 
start  and  a  &ur  field — I  said,  "  I  see  the 
Hexagon  Theatre  is  going  to  open  with  a 
new  company."  Float,  who  is  so  far  him- 
self an  actor  that  he  conveys  a  great  deal 
of  meaning  by  means  of  shrugs,  winks,  nods, 
and  gestures,  replied  simply,  "  Shutters  !" 
accompanying  the  utterance  with  a  peculiar 
facial  expression  and  an  air  of  strange  signi- 
ficance. I  at  once  gathered  that  he  thought 
indifferently  of  the  company,  and  of  the 
concerns  generally,  of  the  Hexagon  Theatre. 

"  Shutters  !"  The  word  was  new  to  me. 
Was  it,  to  revert  to  my  preliminary  notes, 
technical  or  slaug  p  Was  it,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  he  could  bo  understood  to 
employ  it,  a  recognised  member  of  the 
&mily  of  English  words?  I  was  per- 
plexed. It  was  no  doubt  depreciatory.  It 
purported  disparagement  of  the  Hexagon 
company.  Still  I  was  not  clear  about  it. 
With  certain  terms  of  Parisian  argot — 
applicable  to  unskOled  or  hapless  players 
— ^such  as  tombeurs,  galettes,  croiitons,  I 
happened  to  be  acquainted.  But — "  shut- 
ters ?"    I  was  not  clear  about  iU 


Naturally  I  turned  to  the  play-bill  of  the 
Hexagon  which  announced  the  list  of  the 
members  of  the  dramatic  troupe.  Possibly 
I  might  thence  derive  explanation  and  in- 
telligence. I  speedily  noted  among  the 
personages  engaged  the  familiar  names  of 
the  actors.  Wraith  and  Double,  and  the 
actresses.  Miss  Banshee  and  Mrs.  Fetch — 
to  mention  no  more.  I  perceived  also  that 
the  musical  arrangements  of  the  theatre 
were  to  be  under  the  control  of  Herr  Dop- 
pelganger. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  these  players 
had  very  frequently  been  connected  with 
disastrous  enterprises,  with  temporary 
managements  and  dog-day  campaigns  at 
the  theatres,  when  the  population  of  the 
stage  and  the  orchestra  has  been  sometimes 
known  to  exceed  in  number  the  visitors  to 
the  pit  and  boxes.  Had  this  fact — pro- 
bably not  solely  attributable  to  any  great 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  performers  them- 
selves— led  to  their  engagement  being 
superstitiously  regarded  by  Float  as  inevit- 
ably ominous  of  impending  misfortune,  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  their  manager,  and  the 
closing  of  his  theatre  ?  Were  they  "  shut- 
ters" in  that  they  were  suggestive  and 
significant  of  shutting  np?  It  really 
seemed  that  Float's  expression  could  only 
so  be  explained. 

They  were  not  players  of  any  great  dis- 
tinction certainly.  With  Wraith  as  a  public 
performer  I  was  well  acquainted.  He  was 
not  a  good  actor ;  but  still  that  was  not  a 
convincing  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
prospered  in  his  profession.  He  had  been 
many  years  on  the  stage;  a  small,  spare 
man,  with  a  dingy,  wrinkled  face,  and  a 
husky,  snuffy,  l»ss  voice,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  business  and  traditions  of  his 
art.  In  this  respect  he  possessed  much 
information,  which  did  not  prevent  him, 
however,  from  being,  generally  regarded, 
rather  a  dxdl  and  depressing  person.  He 
played  tyrannical  kings  and  inflexible 
fathers  as  a  rule,  but  misfortune  often  in- 
terfered with  his  predilections,  and  reduced 
him  to  accept  any  kind  of  character  with 
which  managers  could  be  induced  to  in- 
trust him.  Still  he  was  prepared  to  "  go 
on,"  as  he  phrased  it,  with  alacrity,  and  at 
a  moment's  notice,  as  the  representative  of 
such  parts  as  King  Claudius,  Friar  Law- 
rence, Brabantio,  and  the  Ghost  of  Ham- 
let's Father.  Unhappily  for  Wraith,  how- 
ever, the  demand  for  his  portrayal  of  these 
famous  personages  could  never  be  described 
as  at  all  lively.  I  remember  it  used  to  be  told 
of  this  actor  that  once,  when  an  ambitious 
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amateur  had  taken  a  theafaw  for  tbe  6X{»gss 
purpose  of  startiing,  (Mr,  let  UiS  say,  rather 
shocking  the  town  with  his  notioa  of  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  Wraith  had  beea  in- 
yited  to  appear  as  the  Ghost.  But  a  diffi- 
culty arose  on  the  questicNu  of  terms.  The 
veteraa  player  had  appraised  his  serrioes 
very  modesty.  He  had  required  a  salary 
of  three  pounds  cm:  so  pear  week.  The  am- 
bitious amateur — ^who,  by  the  waj,  h^ 
his  own  exertions  to  be  quite  beyond  priee 
(they  were  much  more  cheaply  valued  by 
everybody  eke) — regarded  Wraith's  de- 
mand as  ezcarbitani.  "Tell  him,"  he  said 
to  the  agent  intrasted  with  the  negotiation, 
"  that  I  can  get  any  number  of  Ghosts  for 
thirty  shillings." 

Wraith  turned  away;  he  declined  to 
listen  to  snch  a  communication.  ''No» 
sir,"  he  said,  simply,  with  moist  eyes,  "  not 
Shakespeare  at  thirty  shiUinga  a  weak.  I 
can't  do  it,  sir." 

Poor  fellow  !  He  was  much  pmched  at 
the  time.  There  was  little  in  his  pockets 
but  pawn-tickets,  and  his  conspicuous  dis- 
play of  rusty  black  satin  stodk  suggested 
cruel  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  his  body 
linen.  No  doubt  in  this  instance  he  was 
completely  clad  and  kept  sufficiently  warm 
altogether  by  his  pride.  He  was  foolish, 
no  doubt  ]  still  his  folly  had  Us  heroic  de- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  distinctions 
he  insisted  upon  were  net  very  easily  to  be 
comprehended.  For  I  have  known  him  re- 
duced to  somewhat  ignoble  histrionic  occu- 
pation. Once  I  heard,  issuing  from  the 
pasteboard  cavern  of  a  pantomime  mask,  a 
solemn  voice,  enunciated  with  the  severe 
staccato  method  of  tragic  elocution.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  those  tones. 
Wraith  was  playing  the  Ejng  of  the  Blue 
Devils,  or  some  such  potentate  of  the 
Christmas  drama.  To  be  sure  he  made  no 
attempt  to  divert  his  audience  by  afiecting 
comicality.  So  hx  he  revenged  himself 
upon  Fate  and  his  part.  And  probacy  he 
reasoned  that  the  humiliation  of  his  task 
was  fairly  compensated  by  the  amount  of 
his  salary,  whereas  his  playing  the  Ghost 
for  thirty  shillings  a  week  involved  quite 
unremunerative  discredit,  Iwonght  down 
the  market  price  of  the  character,  and  in 
some  way  conveyed  a  slight  to  Shakespeare, 
to  whose  works  and  memory  he  professed 
great  devotion.  The  former  was  a  per- 
sonal, the  latter  a  professional,  degradation. 
The  argument  is  not  very  clear,  but  when 
sentiment  invades  a  question,  logic,  of 
course,  is  put  to  flight.  • 

I  have  said  he  was  not  a  good  actor,  and  | 


now  it  seemed  tliat  Float  had  dasaed  hia 
among   "shuttccs."     Perhaps   he  played 
best  off  the  stage.    He  v^resented  to  paw 
fection  an  actor  out  of  an  engagemaii 
Only,  those  who  did  not  know  him  would 
urge  that  then  he  was  no4  in  tnuth  Mc^jog 
at  aU»  but  was  simply  himself.    He  mads 
a  great  deal  of  the  part  of  Wraiib,  how- 
ever.    He  walked  down  Bow-street^  let  us 
say,  with  the  air  of  osae  "  taking  the  stage." 
He  was  then  a  sort  of  Timon  ia  modem 
dress  of  threadbare  qufdity.    He  delivered 
asides  to  passers-by,  his  acqnaintaaees,  in  a 
masterly  way.     He  indulged  in  amazingly 
ironic  smiles  and  sinister  soowla    By  9ie 
art  of  his  d^irery  his  most  ordinary  oth 
servations  acquired  acnrious  kind  of  blank 
verse   fiavonr.    A  portentous    system  €i 
gesticukitien  acoc»npanisd  his  every  utter- 
ance.    If  he  but  designed  to  convey  bis 
opinion  thai  a  change  in  the  wind  might 
possibly  be  looked  for  very  shortly,  he 
wpould  yet  speak  with  ha£>  closed   eyes, 
(^ning  them  at  the  close  of  his  sentence 
with  as  bright  a  flash  as  those  not  very  laju- 
bent  orbs  could  eflect^  and  he  would  the 
while  lay  a  gaunt  forcflnger  against  the 
side  of  his  prominent  nose — ^an  act  that, 
upon  the  stage,  has  always  been  held  to 
imply  the    communication  of    somethiDg 
subtle  and  momentous.     In  this  way  he  im- 
parted something  of  the  elevation,  or  per- 
haps I  should  rather  say  the  weight  of 
tragedy,  to  the  most  trivial  phrases.    His 
napless  hat  was  tilted  forwaard  with  an 
indiuation  to  one  side,  so  that  his  lefl  eye 
was  always  shaded  by  the  brim,  and  thos 
sheltered  was  permitted  to  roU  and  glare 
very  freely  iudeed.     Two  scanty  tufts  of 
iron-grey  hair  were  cai'efully  brushed  over 
his  temples  towards  his  cheek  bones,  per- 
haps to  conceal  the  many  deep  wrinkles 
that  had  there  congregated!   Poor  Wraith ! 
I  fear  that  he  was  too  often  cafit  for  this 
part  of  an  actor  out  of  an  engagement. 
Yet  th(^igh  he  was  by  no  nueans  of  cheer- 
ful or  genial  disposition,  and  was  apt  to 
view  the  world  about  him  GOid  its  present 
condition  rather    aeridly,  he  was  rarely 
desponding.     He  derived  solace  from  very 
small  matters.     "The  pit  rose  at  mo  at 
Wakefield  !"  he  would  sometimes  say  with 
an  air  of  triumph  that  had  yet  something 
severe  about  it.    He  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  explain  that  there  were  very  few 
persons  indeed  in  the  pit  at  the  time,  and 
that  some  of  these,  so  at  least  Wraith's 
enemies  were  wont  to  allege,  had  risen  to 
go  away.     Indeed,  the  season  at  Wakefield 
had  lasted  littie  more  than  a  week,  and, 
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commerdallj  viewed,  bad  been  very  disk 
astroos  to  all  eoncemed.  Happilj,  per- 
haps, he  never  knew  that  be  was  ranked 
among  "  sbntters"  by  Float  and  sucb  as 
Float.  Wraitb  was  proud  of  bis  engage- 
ment at  the  HexagOTL,  and  tborongbly 
believed  in  the  enterprise. 

"We  shall  do  great  things  there,"  be 
said,  significantly.  "At  last  I  sbaU  make 
my  mark  npon  the  town." 

Bat  then  be  bad  invariably  ventured 
upon  similar  prognostications  relative  to 
all  his  previous  engageixients,  wbicb  cer- 
tainly had  not  turned  out  particularly  well. 

TTraitb  was  a  thoroughly  well-conducted, 
respectable,  and  sober  man,  whereas  I  think 
Double  was  dissipated  and  drank.  Double 
was  a  light  comedian,  and,  no  doubt,  bis 
age  and  corpulence  considered,  be  waa  sur- 
prisingly light*  But  then  lightness  and 
Tmwieldmess  may  be  seen  in  combination^ 
as  a  baUoon  will  testify.  And  there  was 
mnch  of  the  balloon  about  Double's  contour. 
He  was  really  a  dreadful  performer,  yet  he 
often  won  applause,  I  noticed.  His  old 
stage  tricks,  bis  conventional  friskiness  of 
demeanour,  his  obsolete  gaiety  of  costume, 
the  flaxen  wigs  that  crowned  his  bald  old 
pate,  his  noisy,  artificial  laugh,  bis  wheezy, 
falsetto  tones,  the  hard  creases  in  his  pasty, 
fleshy,  full-moon  face,  still  had  charms  for 
some  of  bis  audience,  I  suppose.  Yet  they 
soon  wearied  of  him  probably,  for  be  was 
one  of  Float's  "  shutters,"  altJiougb  cer- 
tainly be  bad  managed  to  live  long  upon 
very  short  engagements. 

Of  the  ladies,  I  need  only  say  that  Mrs. 
Fetch  was  a  commonplace  but  quite  in- 
offensive representative  of  the  elderly  dames 
of  the  theatre,  and  that  Miss  Banshee 
(whose  real  name,  by-tbe-bye,  was  Spook 
—she  was  the  widow  of  Spook,  the  low 
comedian,  who  committed  suicide)  was  a 
mature  actress  who  had,  so  to  say,  travelled 
over  the  drama  generally  without  having 
secured  any  special  walk  in  it.  She  had 
been  known  to  play  Lady  Macbeth,  and 
she  had  been  seen  to  dance  a  breakdown. 
It  was  bard  to  say  which  of  these  her 
efforts  was  the  more  or  tlie  less  to  be 
admired.  Poor  woe-begQue  looking  lady, 
her  only  ambition  was  to  secure  an  engage- 
ment, on  whatever  terms,  and  to  be  as 
osefcd  as  possible  to  her  manager.  Tra- 
gedy qneens  and  comic  soubrettes  were 
aKke  to  her,  and  she  did  not  present  iJiem 
very  differently  to  her  audience.  Her  walk- 
ing ladies,  singing  chambermaids,  and  her 
dancing  burlesque  princes  alike  partook  of 
the  colourless  manner  and  sombre  air  which 


were  her  natural  possessions.  Herr  Dop- 
pelgiinger  was  a  German  musical  conduc- 
tor, who  stomped  noisily  with  his  feet»  and 
beat  his  desk  furiously  with  bis  baton.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  especially  skilled  in 
providing  tremulous  and  mysterious  accom- 
paniments to  the  more  distxessing  passages 
of  melodrama.  But  be  bad  wandered,  like 
a  troubadour,  from  house  to  bouse.  Owing 
to  unexplained  causes,  bis  conductor's  post 
bad  never  known  him  long. 

These,  and  sucb  as  these,  were  Float's 
^  shutters,"  then.  Tbey  were  not  as  the 
rats  which,  quit  a  sinking  ship,  but  rather 
the  rats,  if  sucb  there  l^  which  assemble 
just  before,  and  in  such  wise  presage  the 
going  down  of  tbe  vessel.  But  did  their 
tbeaires  dose  because  of  them,  or  were 
they  somehow  magnetically  drawn  to  a 
theatre  over  which  ruin  was  certainly,  in 
any  case,  impending — ^ruin  which  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  or  for  any  other  per- 
formers to  avert  ?  This  was  the  difiiculty 
of  the  case.  Did  shutting  up  follow  as  of 
necessity  tbe  presence  of  the  ^*  shutters ;" 
or  were  the  "shutters"  present  because 
shutting  up  bad  become  inevitable?  I 
could  elicit  no  explanation  from  Float  upon 
this  head.  He  contented  himself,  I  think, 
with  supernatural  views,  about  which,  of 
course,  there  could  be  no  arguing.  He  re- 
garded the  engagement  of  the  '^shutters" 
as  an  evil  omen  and  portent.  Whitherso- 
ever they  went  discomfiture  followed,  he 
maintained.  They  were  as  so  many  death- 
watches.  The  fatal  ticking  commenced 
upon  their  assembling  upon  the  stage,  and 
before  many  days  their  manager  was  a 
manager  no  more.  This  theory  was  so  far 
convenient,  that  its  unreason  prohibited 
controversy.  To  discuss  the  absurd  is  only 
to  waste  time. 

"I  told  you  so,"  said  Float,  upon  my 
meeting  him  upon  a  subsequent  occasion. 
"  The  Hexagon  is  in  the  market  again." 

It  was  true.  After  a  brief  and  cahuni- 
tous  season  the  iheatre  had  closed  its  doors. 
And  the  final  moments  of  the  undertaking 
had  been  attended  by  ignominious  circum- 
stances, which  yet  were  not  without  pre- 
cedent in  theatrical  annals.  The  band  had 
gone  "on  strike."  There  had  been  "no 
treasury"  for  some  weeks.  Herr  Doppel- 
ganger,  to  do  him  justice,  had  remained 
at  his  post;  but  a  conductor  without 
an  orchestra  can,  of  course,  achieve  little 
in  the  way  of  harmonious  sounds.  There 
had  been  unseemly  struggles  in  the  wings. 
Various  performers,  flushed  with  physical 
exertion,   had  proclaimed   vociferously  to 
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the  house  that  for  some  time  past  they 
had  received  no  remuneration  for  their 
services,  and  therefore  declined,  firmly,  but 
as  they  believed,  respectftdly,  further  to 
exert  themselves.  These  mutineers  were 
not  the  "  shutters"  it  would  seem,  but  raw, 
untutored,  yet  pretentious,  and  arrogant 
creatures.  The  "  shutters'  * — Wraith,  Double, 
and  the  rest — made  no  sign  of  this  kind. 
They  respected  themselves,  or  their  mana- 
ger, or  their  public  too  much.  They  wer© 
not  taken  by  surprise.  They  had  been  dis- 
ciplined by  misfortune,  were  well  supplied 
with  similar  experiences  of  exhausted  trea- 
suries and  bankrupt  impresarios.  They 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  play  to 
diminishing  profits,  that  the  absolute  dis- 
appearance of  their  salaries  brought  with  it 
no  amazement.  They  had  perhaps  been 
prepared  for  and  expected  as  much.  The 
burden  of  affliction  had  come.  Well,  their 
shoulders  had  borne  it  before,  and  if  need 
were  could  sustain  it  again.  There  was 
dignity  about  their  attitude  of  uncomplain- 
ing calm  and  endurance.  Still  the  theatre 
was  in  an  uproar.  Strange  scenes  were 
enacted  upon  the  stage.  An  indignant 
manager  had  also  made  speeches  from  be- 
fore the  footlights  denunciatory  of  the  dis- 
loyalty of  his  company.  A  scanty  audience 
roused  from  apathy  by  these  strange  inci- 
dents had  yelled  derisively,  and  flung  half- 
pence upon  the  boards.  Decency  was  dis- 
regarded. Angry  recriminations,  and  the 
noise  of  pugilistic  encounters,  were  heard 
to  proceed  from  behind  the  scenes.  It  was 
all  very  lamentable  and  painful;  and,  as 
Float  had  stated,  the  Hexagon  was  "  again 
in  the  market,"  where,  indeed,  it  was  very 
often  to  be  found.  And  presently  Wraith 
and  Double,  Miss  Banshee,  Mrs.  Fetch, 
and  Herr  Doppelganger,  the  company  of 
"shutters,'*  were  again  to  be  let  with  im- 
mediate possession. 

It  is  comfortable  to  reflect,  however,  that 
the  "  shutters"  do  secure  engagements — 
of  an  intermittent  kind  no  doubt,  and  un- 
certain as  to  their  emoluments — but  still 
sufficient  to  provide  these  performers  with 
subsistence.  They  appear  and  disappear, 
but  they  invariably  reappear.  The  Hexa- 
gon closed,  they  are  found  at  the  Pentagon, 
or,  failing  that,  at  the  Parallelogram,  or 
the  provinces  afford  them  temporary  re- 
fuge, and  such  triumphs  as  Wraith  found, 
or  deemed  he  found,  at  Wakefield,  are  open 
to  them.  No  doubt  they  have  rather  mis- 
taken their  vocation,  and  eventually  per- 
haps they  may  be  landed  in  other  occupa- 
tions. Wraith  may  prosper  as  a  teacher  of 
elocution,  and  by  aid  of  a  limited  number 


of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom  he  has 
undertaken  **  to  prepare  for  the  stage," 
succeed  in  perpetuating  the  greater  number 
of  his  much-prized  yet  rather  preposterous 
theatrical  traditions.  Double,  if  he  does 
not  succumb  to  delirium  tremens,  may  per- 
haps eventually  thrive  as  a  check-taker. 
A  tobacconist's  shop  may  be  in  store  for 
Miss  Banshee,  and  Mrs.  Fetch  may  find  a 
position  well  suited  to  her  abilities  behind 
the  bar  of  a  dramatic  public-house.  Even 
Doppelganger  may  possibly  obtain  suffi- 
oiently  lucrative  employment  as  the  trom- 
bone player  of  a  German  band.  In  any 
case,  failing  here,  he  can  always  return  to 
his  native  land.  His  departure  wiU 
assuredly  be  borne  with  resignation  by  his 
acquaintances  in  this  country. 

And  if  these  unfortunates  are  really  to 
be  described  as  '*  shutters"  by  Float  and 
others,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  failures  and  "  misfits"  in  all  vocations, 
"  false  starts"  upon  all  the  roads  of  life. 
As  Sir  Walter  ocott  once  said,  the  stage 
must  have  its  Guildenstems  as  well  as  its 
Hamlets.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
Guildenstems  being  so  numerous  a  body 
as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  Hamlets. 
And  something  of  that  kind  has  happened 
to  the  modern  theatre. 


TWO  SIDES  OF  A  STORT. 
gbetchsn's  second  chapter,  hb.  sutheb- 

LAND. 

Ceetainly  my  father;  though  so  different 
in  dress,  in  bearing,  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, that  I  could  scarcely  believe  the 
evidence  of  my  senses,  which  assured  me 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  he.  He  ad- 
dressed Mimi  with  a  familiar  air,  and 
passed  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  they 
proceeded  to  walk  thus  round  the  ball- 
room. I  saw  and  heard  confusedly,  while 
my  eyes  followed  mechanically  the  move- 
ments of  those  two.  So  stupefied  was  I,  that 
the  truth  never  flashed  on  me. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?"  I  asked  at 
last  of  Mr.  Field — "  I  mean  the  gentleman 
who  is  walking  with  Mrs.  Sutherland  ?" 

Mr.  Field  smiled. 

"  I  see  you  are  not  acquainted  with  your 
host,"  he  said.    "That  is  Mr.  Sutherland." 

"  Mr.  Sutherland  !"  I  echoed,  faintly,  and 
drew  back  behind  the  curtain. 

Mr.  Field  was  not  observant,  except  of 
the  good  points  of  horses  and  the  naughty 
tricks  of  dogs. 

I  don't  know  how  the  next  half-hour 
passed.    I  could  not  make  my  escape  with- 
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out  crossing  the  vast  room,  and  I  feared 
to  meet  my  fiither  face  to  face — for  he 
was  mj  father,  whether  Mr.  Sutherland  or 
not. 

Listening  to  Mr.  Field,  and  obliged  to 
answer  occasionally,  I  could  not  properly 
think  the  matter  out.  I  could  not  find  it 
possible  by  any  twist  of  my  thoughts  that 
my  father  and  Mr.  Sutherlaaid  could  be 
one  and  the  same  person.  While  I  sat 
wrapt  in  my  stupefaction,  my  curtain  was 
drawn  aside,  and  Mimi  and  my  father  stood 
right  before  my  face. 

"Henry,"  said  Mimi,  "allow  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  my  dear  friend.  Miss  Fairfax ! 
Gretchen,  this  is  my  husband,  Mr.  Suther- 
land !" 

When  I  raised  my  eyes  I  found  my 
father  looking  at  me  with  a  terrified  amaze- 
ment, which,  for  some  moments,  seemed  to 
paralyse  him,  so  that  he  could  neither 
speak  nor  move.  By  an  effort  he  regained 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  his  eye  held 
mine  sternly,  with  a  warning  expression. 
As  for  me,  I  had  no  presence  of  mind,  and 
1  neither  bowed  nor  spoke.  I  only  stared 
at  him  blankly,  while  my  arms  fell  straight 
and  huDg  limp  by  my  side. 

Nearly  a  full  minute  passed,  during 
which  Mimi  looked  from  me  to  her  hus- 
band, and  from  her  husband  back  to  me. 
Bat  I  did  not  think  of  her  at  all.  I  was 
thinking  of  Fan  in  her  grave,  and  of  all 
this  grandeur  and  luxury  which  seemed 
belonging  to  her  father.  It  was  some  hours 
afterwards  before  I  realised  that  Mimi  must 
have  thought  the  scene  a  strange  one. 

**  Any  friend  of  my  wife's  must,  of 
course,  be  welcome  to  me,*'  said  Mr.  Suther- 
land at  last,  speaking  sharply,  as  if  in  pain. 
I  bowed  my  head  silently  on  my  breast, 
and  they  passed  on. 

I  hurried  to  my  room  as  soon  as  I  could 
escape  from  the  gay  scene  below.  I  wanted 
to  be  quiet  and  to  think.  I  wanted  to  find 
oat  who  my  father  could  be.  What  con- 
nexion did  there  exist  between  him  and 
Edward  Lance  ?  If  my  father  were  a  pre- 
tender, then  how  had  he  wronged  Ned! 
And  that  he  was  a  pretender  I  myself  was 
a  living  witness.  For  I  remembered  the 
condition  on  which  Mr.  Sutherland's  good 
fortune  had  been  obtained.  After  some 
hours  had  passed,  when  the  last  of  the  car- 
ni^es  had  rolled  away,  Mimi  came  in  to 
me  and  sat  down  upon  my  bed. 

*'  Gretchen !"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  sleep 
till  I  speak  to  you.  What  do  you  know 
about  my  husbajid  ?  Why  did  you  and  he 
look  so  awfully  at  one  another  ?" 

**  I  know  something  about  him,  it  is  true," 


I  said,  "  but  I  cannot  tell  you.     I  cannot 
tell  you,  and  you  must  not  ask  me." 

She  reflected  for  a  little.  *'  It  is  about 
some  friend  of  yours  whom  he  has  injured, 
I  suppose.  I  have  heard  the  like  of  it  be- 
fore. Your  brother — but  no,  you  never 
had  a  brother — ^your  £Either " 

"  My  father !"  I  repeated,  mechanicaUy. 

"Ah,  that  is  it.  Was  your  father  a 
gambler  ?"  she  said,  speaking  in  a  whisper. 

I  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  said 
"Yes." 

"  And  my  husband,  who  is  a  gambler, 
ruined  him,  perhaps  ?" 

I  could  not  say  "no,'*  and  somehow  I  did 
not  dare  to  say  "yes,"  though  it  would  have 
been  true,  do  I  said  :  "  Go  away  to  bed, 
Mimi,  and  let  us  talk  of  this  no  more." 

She  left  me  as  I  bade  her,  sighing  heavily 
as  she  went,  and  I  did  not  sleep  at  all  for 
thinking  of  the  trouble.  I  guessed  that  my 
father  would  want  to  speak  to  me  privately,, 
and  I  was  longing  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
mystery  which  hung  about  him.  I  dressed 
myself  early,  and  went  out  to  walk  in  the 
park.  It  was  a  fine,  frosty  morning,  and 
wrapped  in  my  warmest  shawl,  I  went 
leisurely  past  the  windows  of  the  house,  so 
that  any  one  could  see  me  who  might  be 
watching  within,  and  then  took  my  way 
out  of  sight  among  the  trees.  It  was 
scarcely  daylight,  and  the  house  was 
wrapped  in  sleep  after  the  unusual  dissipa- 
tion of  the  night  before.  I  was  not  wrong 
in  supposing  that  I  should  be  wanted. 
When  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house 
I  heard  footsteps  following  me,  and,  turn- 
ing, came  face  to  face  with  my  father. 

It  is  bitter,  the  memozy  of  that  inter- 
view. He  unfolded  to  me  deliberately  the 
story  of  his  present  and  his  past.  His 
real  name  was  Sutherland,  and  he  was  in- 
deed the  person  for  whom  the  inheritance 
which  he  now  enjoyed  had  been  intended. 
Early  in  life  he  had  been  tempted  to  com- 
mit a  fraud,  and  to  escape  the  consequences 
had  hidden  himself  in  foreign  places,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Fairfax.  As  Fairfax 
he  had  married  my  mother,  who  was  a 
humble  German  maiden,  and  as  Fairfax  his 
children  had  ever  known  him.  He  had 
never  ventured  to  recal  himself  to  the 
memory  of  the  hicnds  whom  he  had  dis- 
graced, and  he  had  almost  forgotten  the 
existence  of  the  old  relative  who  had  so 
unexpectedly  enriched  him.  On  finding 
himself  at  last  a  wealthy  and  important 
man,  his  first  step  had  been  to  take  mea- 
sures to  prevent  his  being  prosecuted  for 
that  old  fault  of  his  youth,  which  he  had 
confessed  to  me.     He  had  attained  this 
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object,  he  beHev^,  but  <m\j  by  the  sacrifice 
of  large  soma  of  money.  It  was  tme  that 
he  had  oommitted  a  seoond  fftnlt  in  claim- 
ing his  ixiheritaiioe,  br  conoealing  the  feet 
of  his  marriage  with  my  mother.  But, 
a^ber  all,  this  was  iiot  80  great  a  faalt  «s 
that  of  the  old  simpleton  who  bad  imposed 
such  a  tidicxdons  condition.  To  conceal 
that  &ct  he  had  deserted  his  children,  and 
to  conceal  it  for  ervcrmore  he  was  ready  to 
do  anyUiing  that  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  Fan  was  dead,  and  Elitty  abroad, 
where  she  would  probably  marry,  and 
never  be  heard  of  any  more.  I  was  the 
only  di&ality,  and  I  need  not  be  a  great 
one,  if  I  had  only  a  little  pradence. 

*'Bnt,fiuaier!^'Ibega]L 

**  Hash !"  he  said,  nervoosir.  "  Do  yon 
<n»t  to  ruin  me  ?  Yoa  can^t  bUj  £ere 
if  yoa  will  not  obserre  cantion." 

"  I  must  go  away  from  here  in  any  ease," 
I  said.  *'  I  oonld  not  remain,  thif^  being 
as  they  are.** 

*'  I  do  not  see  that,"  he  said.  "  Since 
chance  has  bronght  yon  bere,  so  stmngely, 
under  my  roof,  I  do  not  see  why  you  now 
should  go  away.  I  can  make  you  as  com- 
fortal^e  as  if  you  were  acknowledged  my 
daughter,  and  Mrs.  Sutiierland  seems  to 
like  you,  and  things  may  yet  be  smooth 
^K)ugh.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  I  can 
marry  you  very  honourably  in  the  county 
b^ore  hog.  You  are  handsomer  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  you  used  to  have  brains.  In 
the  event  of  your  marriage,  tho  name  of 
Fairfax  will  be  sunk,  and  all  danger  will 
then  be  over,  once  and  for  alL" 

But  all  the  time  I  was  thinking  of  Ned 
and  iiis  great  wrong. 

*'  You  will  see  Qiat  this  cannot  be,"  I 
said,  trying  to  be  bold,  for  the  words  that 
must  be  spoken  were  very  hard  to  speak. 
"  Do  you  remember  Edward  Lance  ?" 

My  father  started  as  if  I  had  6h*uck  him. 

"  Well,  what  Orbout  him  ?"  he  said.  "  I 
had  forgotten  him ;  a  young  fool,  who  might 
have  been  in  my  place  if  he  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  common  sense!" 

I  did  not  know  whab  this  meant  at  that 
time,  for  Ned  had  never  told  roe  that  had 
be  but  given  up  me,  the  great  Sutherland 
fortune  would  have  been  certainly  his  own. 
I  did  not  know  how  dear  I  had  been  to 
him,  in  more  s^isos  than  one. 

"  We  are  doing  him  a  dreadful  wrong," 
I  said.  "  The  inheritance  would  be  his  if 
the  truUi  were  known." 

^*  That  is  my  affair,"  said  my  father, 
darklv,  "and  I  will  not  hear  of  it  from 
you." 

"  It  is  true  that  it  is  your  affair,"  I  said. 


"  but  I  must  not  conceal  firom  yon  that  I 
am  his  promised  wife  !" 

*'  My  &ther  quailed  at  these  words,  and 
an  awful  look  came  over  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
saw  some  dreaded  judgment  suddenly  take 
unexpected  shape  and  stare  him  in  the  bee. 
He  staggered,  and  leaned  against  a  tree. 

"No,"  he  said,  rallying,  **no,  no.  This 
is  only  a  piece  of  mischief.  You  are  not 
such  an  idiot  as  to  marry  a  mim  who  is 
both  a  beggar  and  a  fool !" 

I  dK>ok  my  head.  "  He  is  neither  beggar 
nor  fool,"  I  said.  "I  know  him  better 
than  you  do.  He  was  the  only  one  to  take 
care  of  me  in  my  day  of  desolation." 

He-winced  again,  and  I  pitied  him  from 
my  heart.  Ho  was  my  father,  and  there 
was  a  fearful  barrier  between  us.  Bat  I 
pitied  myself  more ;  for  ^w  was  I  to  do 
juatioe  between  these  two  who  stood  so 
near  to  me? 

My  &ther  now  seemed  to  TsaKse  that  he 
was  wholly  in  my  power.  He  stood  before 
me  at  bay,  and  burst  into  bitter  anger. 

"You  mil  min  your  own  father,"  he 
said.  "  You  will  write  to  your  lover,  and 
set  him  on  to  hunt  me  down.  You  wiU 
take  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth  to  put  it 
into  your  own.  You  will  bring  a  curse  on 
your  head  for  the  remainder  of  your  days.'' 

This  is  a  small  part  of  what  he  said.  I 
might  have  answered  that  a  father  who 
had  forsaken  me  had  little  claim  on  mj 
care ;  but  I  could  not  say  it^  and  I  did  not 
want  to  think  it.  I  knew  that  be  would 
never  understEtnd  what  was  passing  in  my 
heart.  It  was  useless  attempting  to  ex- 
plain it.  His  accusations  and  reproaches 
beat  upon  my  brain  till  they  broke  down 
all  my  nerve,  and  I  bowed  my  head  and 
wrung  my  hands  in  despair. 

"Indeed,  indeed,"  I  said,  "I  do  not 
want  to  ruin  you.  Oh,  that  I  had  never 
known  a  suspicion  of  all  this  !  Oh,  that  I 
had  never  come  here  1" 

This  outburst  silenced  him.  All  his 
passion  vanished.  He  saw  my  doubt  and 
trouble,  and  he  took  my  hands  gently. 

"Promise  me,  at  least,"  he  said,  "that 
you  will  take  time  to  think  of  all  this  be- 
fore you  make  up  your  mind  to  expose  me. 
In  a  cooler  moment  you  will  see  that  it 
will  be  better  for  you  quietly  to  get  rid  of 
this  old  lover.  You  will  perceive  that  aifter 
all  there  would  be  a  difficulty  aboat  his 
proving  my  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  a  foreign  country. 
If  he  failed  in  the  end  in  driving  me  from 
my  position,  he  would  only  have  lost  time 
and  got  into  serious  difficulties.  You  wonld 
have  done  him  great  harm  instead  of  good. 
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I  believe  that,  upon  reflection,  yon  will 
agree  to  give  him  up,  and,  lor  the  fdtore, 
we  aw  contrive  to  keep  Ofnt  of  bis  way. 
And  I  will  find  joa  a  better  hnaband,  I 
promise  yon,  on  my  word." 

My  heart  was  too  sick  to  let  me  speak. 
I  only  shook  my  head,  and  possibly  my 
father  took  this  as  bnt  a  feeble  dissent  from 
his  plan.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were 
two  heart-breaking  things  which  I  was 
bound  before  Gtod  to  do  without  delay.  To 
reveal  my  &tber's  goilt,  and  to  refuse  to 
be  £dward'8  wife.  I^ot  to  refiise  for  a  day 
and  afterwards  consent,  but  to  refuse  per* 
EBstently,  so  that  some  other  wixnan  musT 
enjoy  that  unlucky  fortune  which  my  act 
should  hare  wrasg  from  my  father's  hands. 

"  Promise  me !"  he  said,  more  uigently, 
bat  in  a  Ume  of  some  relief. 

'*  I  can  promise  this  much,"  I  said : 
"  that  I  will  make  no  rev^tion  without 
first  giving  you  notice." 

He  flung  ckway  my  hand  with  an  angry 
word,  which  I  did  not  catch ;  but  the  next 
moment  he  checked  the  expression  of  his 
diss^pcHutment. 

"There,"  he  said,  more  mildly,  "I  will 
not  press  on  you  too  heavily  at  the  first.*' 
He  spoke  as  though  I  were  a  criminal, 
with  whom  he  was  going  to  deal  leni- 
ently. "  Remember,  yon  are  to  think  of  the 
things  I  have  put  before  you.  I  believe 
you  are  too  sensible  not  to  be  guided  by  my 
advice." 

Thus  we  parted,  going  different  ways, 
I  more  dead  than  alive  between  cold  and 
uiguish.  On  the  doorstep  I  met  Mimi, 
looking  out  into  the  frost  with  a  white, 
^wnface. 

'* Where  have  you  been?"  she  asked, 
sharply,  then  answered  her  own  question, 
ssyiog :  "  Yon  have  been  walking  in  the 
pflffk  with  Mr.  Sutherland." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  quickly,  "but  you  must 
not  let  him  guess  tihat  yon  know  it  was  so." 

She  gave  me  a  strange,  scared  look,  but 
said  no  more  at  that  time.  Whatever  the 
reason  might  be,  she  held  her  husband  in 
great  awe.  I  do  not  think  he  was  cruel  to 
her,  but  she  wasa  timid  soul. 

After  that  began  for  me  a  long  period  of 
pain  and  doubt,  during  which  the  thought 
of  duty  was  a  torment  to  me,  and  a  heavier 
^loud  seemed  io  haag  over  every  day  that 
dawned.  Mr.  Suthertend  showed  no  in- 
tontion  of  leaving  the  Sycamores,  but 
settled  himself  as  if  for  a  long  stay  at 
home.  In  some  of  his  habits  I  found  that 
my  &ther  was  improved.  He  showed  more 
self  .respect,  and  was  at  all  times  the  gentle* 


man.  To  me,  in  presence  of  others,  he  was 
courteous  and  distant  in  his  manner,  but 
he  watched  me  incessantly,  so  that  I  saw 
he  lived  in  terror  of  my  betrayisg  him. 
He  was  nnea^  if  I  left  the  room  where  we 
all  sat  together,  and  if  I  walked  out  in  the 
grounds  he  followed  me,  a6  if  unintention- 
ally, at  soiae  distance.  At  this  time  he 
oeHBinly  was  not  unkind  to  Mimi,  but 
n^her  was  he  kind  to  her;  he  simply 
overlooked  her.  As  for  her,  she  became 
BO  changed  that  I  scaro^y  recognised  her. 
All  her  light  spirits  had  become  rapidly 
extinct.  Her  fitful  alternatioDS  of  humour 
were  no  more.  Her  gftiety  was  gone,  and 
even  her  melancholy  did  not  appear.  She 
lived  wrapped  up  in  a  great  hush.  I  knew 
that  she  watched  and  wondered,  and  that 
vigilance  and  ajaaoement  absorbed  all  her 
life.  She  saw  that  there  was  something 
hanging  over  us  all,  a  trouble  which  she 
could  not  grasp,  a  mystery  which  she  might 
not  penetrate.  She  had  ceased  to  question 
me,  but  she  also  ceased  to  seek  my  com- 
pany, and  at  times  even  shunned  my  pre- 
sence. I  had  no  power  to  break  through 
this  estrangement,  so  long  as  I  kept  my 
secret.  Sitting  alone  in  her  own  rooms,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  she  twisted  the  mystery 
into  many  fantastic  shapes.  She  exagge- 
rated the  wonder  till  it  became  a  horror  in 
her  eyes.  She  grew  thin  and  white,  and 
her  step  became  weak  and  slow. 

At  last  I  said  to  myself,  in  desperation, 
that  this  could  not  go  on.  My  fiither  was 
clearly  resolved  to  stay  at  the  Sycamores 
to  watch  me.  My  letters  to  Ned  were  stiff, 
and  no  longer  the  true  reflections  of  all  that 
was  passing  in  my  mind.  And  the  change 
was  not  unnoticed  by  him,  for  he  reproached 
me  gently  for  their  abruptness,  and  made 
anxious  inquiries  about  my  spirits  and 
health.  I  lived  in  an  atmospShere  of  deceit. 
It  were  better  fax  to  take  the  dreadful  step 
at  once,  than  to  suffer  such  misery,  putting 
it  off  from  day  to  day. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  Syca- 
mores, explaining  fully  to  my  father  what 
I  meant  to  do.  On  the  evening  before  the 
morning  on  which  I  had  resolved  to  depart 
I  retired  to  my  own  room,  and  wrote  two 
long  letters,  which  cost  me  many  a  terrible 
effort,  and  many  a  bitter  tear.  One  was  to 
my  fkther,  explaining  the  course  of  conduct 
which  I  had  marked  out  for  myself  and 
the  other  was  to  Ned,  telling  the  whole 
truth,  and  refusing  to  be  his  wife.  I  placed 
one  in  the  letter-bag,  which  always  lay  at 
night  on  the  hall-table,  the  other  upon  the 
desk  in  my  father's  study.    He  was  dining 
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out  that  evening,  and  he  wonld  find  my 
letter  when  he  came  home. 

When  all  this  was  done,  I  went  to  take 
leave  of  Mimi.  I  went  into  her  dressing- 
room,  where  she  sat  alone  over  the  fire.  I 
went  in  softly,  and  I  noticed  on  her  fa^e, 
before  she  saw  me,  a  sort  of  stricken  look, 
which  made  my  heart  sink.  Even  the  long 
bitter  vigils  which  had  prepared  my  letter 
to  Ned  had  left  a  little  life  in  me,  so  that  I 
conld  pity  a  fellow>safferer. 

I  came  to  her  side,  and  wrapped  my 
arms  around  her,  but  she  shrank  from  me, 
and  turned  her  head  away. 

''  Look  at  me,  Mimi,"  said  I,  "  for  this  is 
a  farewell  visit.  I  am  going  to  leave  you 
very  early  in  the  morning." 

She  gave  a  low,  wild,  smothered  cry,  and 
gazing  in  mv  face,  as  if  to  try  if  I  could  be 
in  earnest,  sue  flung  herself  at  my  feet,  and 
clasped  me  round  we  waist. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  cried.  "  You  cannot 
mean  that.  Oh,  Grretchen,  don't  leave  me 
the  little  while  I  have  to  live.  It  won't 
be  very  long,  dear,  but  never,  never  leave 
me." 

I  was  quite  unprepared  for  such  a  scene 
as  this.  I  had  expected  that  she  would  be 
rather  glad  to  get  me  away. 

"  It  won't  be  very  long,  dear,"  she  re- 
peated, "  for  indeed  and  indeed  I  am  going 
to  die." 

This  new  idea  put  for  the  moment  all 
others  out  of  my  mind. 

"Why,  Mimi  dear,"  I  said,  "what  a 
miserable  &ncy.  You  are  a  little  out  of 
health  and  over-anxious,  but  you  will  live 
to  be  very  happy  yet,  I  trust."  But  as  I 
spoke  my  heart  misgave  me.  I  saw  no 
happiness  for  her  upon  any  side. 

'  She  shook  her  head.  **  Let  me  have  a 
little  time  with  you,"  she  said,  "before  I 
go.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  knew  that  I 
have  not  a  great  while  to  live." 

She  then  told  me  things  about  her  health 
which  filled  me  fall  of  fears.  She  clung  to 
me  weeping,  and  reiterating  her  entreaty 
that  I  would  not  forsake  her.  I  coaxed 
her  to  bed,  and  sat  by  her  bedside  till  she 
feu  asleep,  which  was  not  till  I  had  pro- 
mised that  I  woTdd  stay  yet  a  little  longer 
at  the  Sycamores. 

I  had  intended  leaving  the  hoose  by  day- 
breakin  the  morning,  walking  to  the  railway 
station,  and  leaving  my  luggage  to  follow 
me.  I  now  remembered  that  as  I  had  given 


up  this  plan,  I  must  recover  and  reoonsid^ 
my  letters  which  I  had  written  to  mj 
father  and  to  Ned.  One  was  in  the  post-ha^, 
and  the  other  was  lying  waiting  upon  my 
father's  desk.  When  Mr.  Sutherland  had 
left  home  that  evening,  he  had  stated  his 
intention  of  remaining  absent  till  next  daj. 
I  now  thought  this  a  fortunate  chance,  as 
it  enabled  me  to  recal  my  letter  before  he 
had  seen  it.  I  took  a  light  in  my  hand,  and 
went  down  the  staircase  to  repossess  my- 
self of  both  my  letters.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise I  heard  a  noise  below,  and,  on  listen- 
ing, found  that  my  father  had  returned, 
and  was  at  that  moment  in  his  study.  So 
then  my  letter  to  him  was  quite  irrecover- 
able. I  hurried  to  the  hall,  determined  at 
least  to  regain  my  packet  which  had  been 
for  Ned.  On  arriving  at  the  spot  where  it 
was  accustomed  to  He  all  night,  I  found 
that  the  letter-bag  had  already  been  re- 
moved. This  was  strangely  unfortunate, 
for  the  bag  was  not  usually  moved  before 
six  in  the  morning.  My  die  was  now  cast, 
and  I  must  wait  for  the  result.  But  I  re- 
solved to  do  my  best  to  keep  my  promise 
to  Mimi. 

I  returned  once  more  to  my  room,  utterly 
wearied  with  perplexities  and  griefs.  I  felt 
that  I  had  scarcely  any  care  ad  to  what 
might  become  of  me.  I  seemed  hardly  to 
fear  my  father's  anger,  though  my  heart 
bled  for  his  shame.  And  I  wondered  what 
Ned  would  say,  and  even  more  what  Ned 
would  do.  I  had  just  thrown  myself  on  my 
bed,  when  I  heard  a  key  turned  in  my  door 
from  the  outside.  Then  I  knew  that  my 
&ther  had  read  my  letter,  and  that  he  was 
determined  not  to  let  me  go.  "  Ah,"  I 
thought,  "but  he  does  not  know  that  1 
have  already  written  to  Ned  !"  

On  the  8ih  of  July  will  he  eommenoed  a  Kew  5eziil 
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THE  ROSE  AND  THE  KEY. 

CHAPTER  LYII.   A  SUBFBISE. 

Miss  Vbrnon  rang  her  bell,  and  the  land- 
lady looked  in. 

"  Where  is  my  maid  ?  Can  you  tell 
I  me  ?'*  she  inquired. 

"In  the  hall,  please,  miss,  at  present, 
talking  with  Mr.  Darkdale  about  the  lug- 
gage, please,  piy  lady,"  she  answered  in 
good  faith,  not  knowing  which  maid  she 
inquired  for. 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  she  has  seen  aHer 
those  things,  I  should  like  her  to  come 
here,"  continued  Miss  Vernon. 

"Do  you  wish  to  see  Mr.  Darkdale, 
miss  ?" 

"  No.    Who  is  Mr.  Darkdale  ?" 

"  We  all  thinks  a  deal  of  Mr.  Darkdale 
down  here,"  said  the  woman,  reservedly.  ^ 

"And  why  do  you  think  so  much  of 
him  ?"  inquired  the  young  lady. 

'^  Well,  he  brings  a  deal  of  business  to  us, 
one  way  or  other,  going  and  coming,  and 
he's  a  very  responsible  man,  ho  is.  And 
Mr.  Darkdale,  please,  miss,  has  a  note  from 
hady  Vernon  for  you." 

"  A  note  from  mamma  ?  Why,  I  have 
come  straight  from  Roy  don." 

"He  says,  please,  miss,  that  a  letter 
came  by  the  late  post  about  an  hour  afler 
you  left^  and  your  mamma  sent  him  partly 
by  rail,  and  partly  on  horseback,  to  over- 
take you  here.  If  you  please,  miss,  1*11 
fetch  the  letter." 

"Thank  you,  very  much,"  said  Maud, 
suddenly  alarmed. 

She  stood  up,  and  awaited  the  return 
of  the  landlady  of  the  Pig  and  Tinder-box, 
almost  without  breathing. 

In  a  minute  she  reappeared  with  a  large 
envelope,  which  she  placed  in  the  young 


lady's  fingers.  It  contained  a  note  from 
Maximilla  Medwyn  to  Maud,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  few  lines  only,  rather  hastily 
written,  and  said : 

You  have  heard  of  Warhampton's  ill- 
ness. He  is  better ;  but  I  have  not  had  a 
line  from  Lady  Mardykes,  and  don't  know 
whether  she  would  yet  like  to  have  us  at 
Garsbcook.  I  think  we  had  better  wait  for 
a  day  or  two.  I  will  write  to  you  the 
moment  I  hear  from  her.  I  am  sure  you 
agree  with  me. 

At  the  comer  of  this  letter  Lady  Vernon 
had  written  a  few  words  in  two  oblique 
lines,  thus : 

Go  on,  notwithstanding.  Don't  think 
of  turning  back.  I  write  to  Maximilla  by 
this  evening's  post. 

B.  E.  V. 

So  she  was  to  go  on,  and  find  neither 
Lady  Mardykes  nor  her  cousin  at  Cars- 
brook. 

Well,  Max  would  get  Lady  Vernon's 
letter  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and,  we  may  be  sure,  would  lose  no  time 
in  joining  Maud  at  Carsbrook,  and  before 
the  day  was  over  very  likely  Lady  Mar- 
dykes herself  would  arrive.  Max  would 
make  a  point  of  coming  forthwith,  to  re- 
lieve Maud  from  the  oddity  of  her  solitary 
state.  She  need  not  come  down  to  break- 
fiast,  she  determined ;  and  on  arriving  she 
would  go  straight  to  her  room.  At  all 
events,  it  was  a  mercy  that  her  mamma,  in 
the  existing  state  of  things,  had  not  ordered 
her  back  to  Roydon. 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  my  maid  to 
come  here  and  take  some  tea  P"  said  the 
young  lady. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  shoes  of  the  hostess 
were  heard  pattering  along  the  tiles  of  the 
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passage,  and  cxmamg  in  with  a  curtsy,  she 
said: 

'^  She's  very  thazikfiil,  miss,  bui,  if  j<m'II 
allow,  sbc'd  rayther  sit  in  the  carrmge  till 
your  ladyship  comes  oat.'* 

"Very  well.  So  she  may,"  said  the 
young  lady.  "How  far  is  Carsbrook — 
Lady  Mardykes's  house — from  this,  do  you 
happen  to  know  P" 

*'  We  count  it  just  twenty-two  miles, 
miss.  It  might  be  half  a  mile  less  if  the 
now  bridge  was  open,  but  it  ain't." 

"  Two-and-twenty.  I  thought  it  was 
only  sixteen.  Well,  I'm  not  sorry,  after 
all.  Tlie  night  is  so  Tery  fine,  and  the 
moonlight  so  charming,  it  is  quite  a  plea* 
sure  travelling  to-night." 

The  young  lady  was  really  thinking  that 
it  would  be  better  not  to  airive  until  the 
guests  had  gone  to  their  rooms.  She  did 
not  hurry  herself,  therefore,  over  her  cup 
of  tea,  which  she  drank  from  the  state 
china  of  the  Pig  and  Tinder-boz. 

She  looked  from  the  narrow  window,  and 
saw  the  carriage  with  four  horses  and  two 
postilions  at  the  door,  and  saw,  also,  the 
energetic  figure  of  the  grave  man  in  the 
black  great-coat,  pacing  slowly,  this  way 
and  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  car- 
riage-door, and  now  and  then  turning  to- 
wards the  hall  of  the  inn,  and  looking  at  his 
watch  in  the  light  that  shone  through  the 
door. 

It  was  plain  that  the  people  outside  were 
growing  impatient,  and  Miss  Vernon  made 
up  her  mind  to  delay  them  no  longer. 

She  took  her  leave  of  her  new  acquaint- 
nuce,  the  hostess,  in  the  hall.  The  man  in 
the  black  coat  opened  the  carriage-door,  and 
Miss  Veraon,  handing  in  first  a  roll  of  music 
she  was  taking  Avith  her  to  Carsbrook,  said, 
"  Take  this  for  a  moment,  and  don't  let  it 
be  crushed,"  was  received  by  a  dumpy 
gloved  hand  from  the  dark  interior,  and  took 
her  place  beside  her  attendant,  to  whom, 
assuming  her  to  be  her  old  maid,  Kebecca 
Jones,  she  did  not  immediately  speak,  but 
looked  out  of  window  listlessly  on  the 
landscape,  as  the  carriage  rolled  away  to- 
ward its  destination  from  the  iun-door. 

*'I  wonder,  Jones,  you  preferred  sitting 
alone  to  coming  in  and  drinking  tea.  It 
was  better  than  they  gave  us  at  the  what's- 
its-name  ? — the  Green  Di-agon." 

The  person  accosted  cleai^ed  her  voice 
witli  a  little  hesitation. 

Trifling  as  was  the  sound,  Miss  Vernon 
detected  a  difference,  and  looked  round 
with  an  odd  sensation. 

The  figure  in  the  comer  was  broader 


and  shorter  than  Jones's,  and  wore  a  big 
obsolete  bonnet,  such  as  that  refined  lady's- 
maid  would  not  be  seen  in. 

"  You  are  not  Jones  ?."  said  Qim  yoasg 
lady,  afler  a  pause. 

A  low  giggle  was  the  only  answer. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  demanded  the  yorag 
lady,  very  uncomfortably. 

"  La  !  Miss  Maud,  don't  you  know  me, 
miss  ?" 

"  I — ^I'm  not  sure.  Will  you  say,  please, 
who  yo«  wre  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  miss,  jou  know  me  as  well 
as  I  know  you.** 

She  sat  forward  as  she  spoke^  gig'g^ing. 

*'  Yes,  I  see  who  you  are.  But  where  is 
Jones,  my  maid  ?  She  is  not  sitting  oat- 
side  ?" 

*'  Not  she,  miss ;  she's  gone  home  to 
Roy  don,  please." 

"  Who  sent  her  away  ? — I  want  her.  It 
is  quite  impossible  she  can  have  gone 
home !" 

**  Please,  miss,"  said  the  woman  in  a 
tone  of  much  greater  deference,  for  there 
was  something  d.;ngerous  in  Maud's  loot 
and  manner,  "  I  got  a  written  order  from 
Lady  Vernon  yesterday.  Miss  Maud,  direct- 
ing me  to  be  in  attendance  here  to  go  on 
with  you  as  your  maid  in  place  of  Miss 
Jones." 

The  carriage  in  which  they  now  were 
was  something  like  the  old-fashioned  post- 
chaise.  Miss  Vernon,  without  anotbcr 
word,  let  down  the  front  window,  and 
called  to  the  post-boys  to  stop. 

They  did  accordingly  pull  up,  and  in- 
stantly the  stem  man  in  the  black  great- 
coat was  at  the  side  window. 

"  Anything  wrong  ?"  he  said,  in  an 
undertone,  to  Mercy  CreswclL 

"  No,  no,"  she  whispered,  with  a  nod, 
"nothing." 

"Now",  if  you  please,  Creswell,  you'll 
show  mo  that  note  of  mamma's.  I  must 
see  it,  or  I  shan't  go  on." 

The  man  stood  back  a  little,  so  tliat 
Maud  could  not  see  him  at  the  open  win- 
dow ;  but  with  this  precaution,  he  kept  his 
ear  as  close  to  it  as  he  could,  and  was 
plainly  listening  with  the  closest  attention. 

"  Certainly,  miss,  you  shall  read  it,"  said 
Mercy,  fumbling  in  haste  in  her  pocket. 
Indeed,  she  seemed,  as  she  would  have 
said,  in  a  bit  of  a  fluster. 

She  did  produce  it,  and  Maud  had  no 
difliculty  in  reading  the  bold  writing  in  the 
moonlight. 

It  was  a  short,  very  clear,  very  peremp- 
tory note,  to  the  effect  she  had  stated. 
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"  How  did  my  maid  go  without  my  being 
so  much  as  told  of  it?*'  demanded  Miss 
Vernon,  fiercely. 

Half  a  step  sideways  brought  the  man 
in  the  black  coat  to  the  window. 

"Please,  Miss  Vernon,"  said  he,  very 
qnietly,  bnt  firmly,  "  I  received  instmctions 
from  Lady  Vernon  to  send  Miss  Jones  home 
to  Rojdon,  precisely  as  she  has  gone,  by  the 
return  horses,  m  her  ladyship's  carriage, 
as  far  as  the  Green  Dragon,  on  Dormin- 
bnry  Common,  and  so  on,  in  charge  of  her 
ladyship's  servants,  and  withont  any  inter- 
view beforehand  with  yon,  all  which  I  have 
accordingly  done.  If  her  ladyship  did  not 
acquaint  you  beforehand,  or  if  any  disap- 
pointment resnlts  to  yon  in  any  way,  I  re- 
gret having  had  to  disobfa'ge  yon."- 

For  some  seconds  Mand  made  no  answer. 
Those  who  knew  her  wonld  have  seen  in 
her  fine  eyes  the  evidence  of  her  anger.  I 
dare  say  she  was  on  the  point  of  ordering 
the  drivers  to  tnrn  the  horses  about,  and 
of  going  back  to  Roydon. 

But  that  impulse  of  her  indignation  did 
not  last  long.  She  looked  at  the  man, 
whose  intelligent,  commanding,  and  some- 
what stem  face  was  new  to  her,  and  asked, 
with  some  hesitation : 

"  Are  you  a  servant  of  Lady  Vernon's  ?" 

"  Only  for  this  journey,  miss." 

"  But — but  what  are  your  duties  ?" 

"  I  look  after  your  luggage,  miss,  and 
pay  the  turnpikes,  and  settle  for  the  horses, 
and  take  your  orders,  please,  miss." 

Although  this  man  was  perfectly  civil, 
there  was  something  in  his  manner  by  no 
means  so  deferential  and  ceremonious  as 
she  wa5  accustomed  to.  He  looked  in  her 
face  with  no  awe  whatever,  and  at  her 
dress,  and  leaned  his  hand  on  the  carriage 
window.  And  when  she  leaned  back  a 
little,  to  recollect  what  next  she  should  ask 
him,  he  touched  Mercy  Ores  well's  arm  with 
his  finger,  and  whispered  some  words  in 
the  ear  which  she  placed  near  the  window. 

"I've  made  up  my  mind.  I  shall  go 
on.  Tell  them  to  go  on,"  said  the  young 
lady,  indignant  at  these  free-and-easy  ways. 

Mercy  Creswell  gave  the  man  a  clan- 
destine look  from  the  window,  which  he 
returned  with  a  stern  smile,  and  instantly 
calUng  to  the  post-boys  "All  right,"  he 
mounted  the  seat  behind,  and  the  journey 
proceeded. 

CHAPTER  LVIIT.   LAMPS  IN  THE  DARK. 

The  carriage  drove  on.  Lady  Vernon 
had  certainly,  Maud  thought,  treated  her 
very  oddly.  It  was  not  the  first  time,  how- 


ever, that  she  had  snubbed  or  puzzled  her 
daughter ;  and  when  Maud  had  a  little  got 
over  her  resentment,  she  resolved  that  she 
could  not  think  of  visiting  her  vexation 
upon  the  innocent  Mercy  Creswell. 

She  was  leaving  constraint  and  gloom 
behind  her  at  Roydon.  Nearer  and  nearer 
were  the  friendly  voices,  the  music,  and 
laughter  of  Carsbrook,  and  she  could  fiincy 
the  lights  of  that  festive  place  already 
visible  on  the  horizon. 

*'I  dare  say  something  has  suddenly 
happened  to  make  it  unavoidable  that 
mamma  should  have  Jones  back  again  with 
her  at  Roydon,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  I 
wonder  what  it  can  be.  I  hope  it  is  nothing 
that  could  vex  poor  Jones ;  have  you  any 
idea,  Mercy?" 

"  Me !  La  I  no,  miss !"  said  Mercy.  "  I 
do  suppose  Miss  Jones  will  come  after  you 
hot-foot.  Like  enough  your  mamma  has 
heard  of  some  grand  doings  she  didn't 
know  of  before,  and  means  to  send  some 
more  jewels,  or  fans,  or  finery,  or  dresses, 
after  you,  and  that  is  what  I  thinks." 

"  Well,  that  is  possible  ;  it  can't  be,  after 
all,  anything  very  wonderful,  whatever  it 
is.  What  is  the  name  of  that  man  who  is 
acting  as  a  sort  of  courier  for  this  journey  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  miss,"  said  Mercy  Cres- 
well, instantly. 

"  If  he  is  a  servant  he  certainly  knows 
very  little  about  his  business,"  said  the 
young  lady.  "However,  that  need  not 
trouble  us  much,  as  we  arc  to  part  with 
him  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  You  know 
the  country,  I  suppose,  between  this  and 
Carsbrook  ?" 

"  Oh  ?"  she  said  with  a  prolonged  and 
dubious  interrogation  in  the  tone.  "  Do  I 
know  the  country  betwixt  this  and  there  ? 
Well,  yes,  I  do.  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  do — 
hevery  inch  !  We'll  change  next  at  Torvey's 
Cross,  unless  Mr.  Darkdale  have  made 
other  arrangements." 

"  Oh !  Darkdale  ?  Is  that  the  name  of 
the  man  ?"  asked  Maud. 

"  Well,  I  won't  be  too  sure,  but  I  think 
I  heard  some  one  call  him  Darkdale.  It 
may  'a  bin  down  there  at  the  Pig  and 
Tinder- box ;  but  I  don't  snppose  his  name 
is  of  no  great  consequence,"  answered  Miss 
Mercy  Creswell,  endeavouring  to  brazen 
out  a  good  deal  of  confusion. 

**And  what  is  Mr.  Darkdale?  Is  he  a 
servant;  or  what  is  he?  He  looks  more  like 
a  poor  schoolmaster,"  said  Miss  Vernon. 

"  La,  miss !  What  could  I  know  about 
him  ?"  exclaimed  Mercy  Creswell,  oracu- 
larly.    **  Next  to  nothing,  sure.     Did  they 
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say  I  knewed  anything  about  him  ?  La  ! 
Nonsense!" 

*'  I  want  to  know  what  he  is,  or  what  he 
was,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  unable  to  account 
for  her  fat  companion's  fencing  with  her 
questions. 

Miss  Greswell  plainly  did  not  know  the 
extent  of  Maud's  information,  and  hesitated 
to  say  anything  definite. 

"  The  old  woman  down  there  at  the  Pig 
and  Tinder-box— she  doesn't  know  next  to 
nothing  about  him,  or  me.  I  don't  know 
what  she  was  saying,  I'm  sure ;  not  a  pin's- 
worth." 

There  was  a  shght  interrogative  tone  in 
this  discrediting  of  the  hostess,  who,  for 
aught  she  knew,  had  been  talking  in  her 
gossiping  fashion  with  Maud. 

But  Maud  did  not  help  her  by  saying 
anything. 

"  He  was  a  postmaster,  I'm  told,  some- 
where in  Cheshire,  and  kept  a  stationer's 
shop.     I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

'*  But  what  is  he  now  ?"  asked  Maud, 
whose  suspicions  began  to  be  roused  by 
Merc^  Greswell's  unaccountable  reluctance. 

"  What  is  he  now  ?  Well,  I  believe  he 
is  a  sort  of  under-steward  to  a  clergyman. 
That's  what  I  think." 

"  You  seem  not  to  wish  to  tell  me  what 
you  know  about  this  man;  and  I  can't 
conceive  why  you  should  make  a  mystei^ 
of  it  But  if  there  is  any  difficulty  I  am 
sure  I  don't  care,  provided  he  is  a  person 
of  good  character,  which  I  suppose  mamma 
took  care  to  ascertain." 

''  That  I  do  know,  miss.  He  is  a  most 
respectable  man  is  Daniel  Darkdale ;  he  is 
a  man  that  has  been  trusted  by  many,  miss, 
and  never  found  wanting.  La !  He  has 
had  untold  wealth  in  his  keeping,  has  Mr. 
Darkdale,  many  times,  and  there  is  them 
as  would  trust  him  with  all  they  has,  and 
knows  him  well  too." 

"  And  you  say  our  next  change  of  horses 
will  be  at  a  place  called  Torvey's  Cross  P" 
said  Miss  Yernon,  interrupting,  for  her 
interest  in  Mr.  Darkdale  had  worn  itself 
out.  "  This  is  a  very  wide  moor.  Have 
we  a  long  way  still  to  go  before  wo  reach 
Torvey's  Cross  ?" 

Mercy  put  her  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  moonlight  fell  upon  her  flat,  flabby 
face. 

"  Ay,  there'll  be  near  four  miles  still  to 
go.  When  we  come  to  the  Seven  Sallies— 
I  can  see  them  now — ^there  will  be  still 
three  miles  betwixt  tis  and  it." 

"How  do  you  come  to  know  this  road  so 
veiy  well  ?"  inquired  Maud. 


"  Well,  I  do ;  and  why  shouldn't  I,  miss, 
as  you  say,  seeing  I  was  so  long  a  time  ia 
Lady  Mardykes's  service,  and  many  a  time 
I  drove  the  road  to  Carsbrook  before  now. 
Will  you  'av  a  sangwige,  miss  ?" 

She  had  disentangled  by  this  time,  from 
a  little  basket  in  her  lap,  a  roll  of  rather 
greasy  newspaper,  in  which  the  proffered 
delicacies  were  wrapped  up. 

Maud  declined  politely,  and  Miss  Mercy, 
with  a  word  of  apology  for  the  liberty, 
stufied  them,  one  after  another,  into  her 
own  mouth. 

Maud  was  a  good  deal  disgusted  at  the 
vulgarity  and  greediness  of  her  new  wait- 
ing-maid, as  well  as  upset,  like  every 
other  lady  in  similar  circumstances,  by  the 
loss  of  her  old  one.  She  was  sustained, 
however,  in  this  serious  bereavement  hy 
agreeable  and  exciting  anticipations  of  all 
that  awaited  her  at  Carsbrook. 

"When  were  you  last  at  Carsbrook?" 
asked  the  young  lady,  so  soon  as  Miss 
Creswell  had  finished  her  sandwiches,  and 
popped  the  paper  out  of  the  window, 
brushed  away  the  crumbs  from  her  lap,  and 
wiped  her  moutli  with  her  handkerchief 
briskly. 

"  This  morning,  miss,"  she  answered, 
with  that  odd  preliminary  hesitation  that 
made  Miss  Yemen  uncomfortable. 

"  Are  you  there  as  a  servant,  or  how  is 
it  ?  I  should  like  to  know  exactly  whether 
you  are  my  servant,  or  whose  servant." 

"Lady  Yemen's  at  present,  miss,  to 
attend  upon  you,  please,"  said  Mercy  Cres- 
well, clearing  her  voice. 

"  Were  you  ever  a  lady's-maid  ?" 

"  Oh,  la  !  yes,  miss ;  1  was,  I  may  say, 
Lady  Mardykes's  maid  all  the  time  she 
was  down,  three  yeara  ago,  at  Mardykes 
Hall,  near  Golden  Friars ;  you  have  heard 
of  it,  miss ;  it  is  such  a  beautiful  place." 

Maud  could  hardly  believe  that  Lady 
Mardykes  could  have  had  such  a  person 
for  her  maid,  as  she  looked  at  her  sqnare 
body  and  clumsy  hands,  in  the  dim  fight, 
and  bethought  her  that  she  had  never 
heard  that  Mercy  CresweU  had  shown  the 
smallest  aptitude  for  such  a  post.  Certainly 
if  she  was  a  tolerable  lady's-maid  she  looked 
the  part  very  badly.  It  was  unspeakably 
provoking. 

By  this  time  they  had  passed  the  Seven 
SaUies,  and  changed  horses  again  at 
Torvey's  Cross ;  and  now,  a  mile  or  two  on, 
the  road,  which  had  hitherto  traversed  a 
particalarly  open  and  rather  baro  country> 
plunged  suddenly  into  a  close  wood  of  lofty 
fir-trccs. 
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The  post-boys  yery  soon  slackened  the 
pace  at  which  they  had  been  driving.  It 
became  indeed  so  dark,  that  they  conld 
hardly  proceed  at  all  without  danger. 

It  is  a  region  of  wood  which  might 
rival  the  pine  forests  of  Norway.  No  ray 
of  moonlight  streaked  the  road.  It  is  jnst 
wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pass,  and 
the  trunks  of  the  great  trees  rear  them- 
selves at  each  side  in  a  perspective,  dim 
enough  in  daylight,  and  showing  like  a 
loDg  and  irregular  colonnade,  but  now  so 
little  discernible,  that  the  man  in  the  back 
seat  called  to  the  drivers  to  pull  up. 

His  voice  was  easily  heard,  for  this  road 
is  carpeted  with  the  perpetually  falling 
showers  of  withered  vegetation  that  serves 
for  leaves  upon  the  sprays  and  branches 
that  overhang  it,  and  hoofs  and  wheels 
pass  on  with  dull  and  muffled  sounds. 

Now  that  they  had  come  to  a  standstill, 
Maud  lowered  the  window,  and  asked  a 
question  of  Mr.  Darkdale — a  name  not  in- 
appropriate to  such  a  soen& — who  had  got 
down,  and  stood,  hardly  discernible,  out- 
side, opening  something  he  had  just  taken 
&om  his  breast-pocket. 

"  Can  we  get  on  ?"  inquired  she,  a  good 
deal  alarmed. 

**  Yes,  miss,"  he  answered. 

"  But  we  can't  see." 

"  We'll  see  well  enough,  miss,  when  I 
light  the  lamps." 

"  I  say,  Daniel,  there's  lamps  a-foUowing 
of  us,"  exclaimed  Miss  Ores  well,  who, 
hearing  some  odd  sounds,  had  thrust  her 
head  and  shoulders  out  of  the  window  at 
her  own  side. 

"  There  are  lamps  here,"  he  answered. 

"No,  but  listen,  and  look  behind  you," 
said  Mercy  Creswell,  with  suppressed  im- 
patience. 

The  man  turned  and  listened;  Mand, 
whose  curiosity  and  some  slight  sense  of 
alarm  were  excited,  partly  by  the  profound 
darkness,  and  partly  by  the  silence,  looked 
from  the  window  at  her  side,  and  saw  two 
carriage-lamps  gliding  toward  them,  and 
faintly  lighting  the  backs  of  four  horses 
jogging  on,  with  postilions  duly  mounted, 
just  risible,  and  still  pretty  distant. 

Mr.  Darkdale  bestirred  himself,  for  these 
postilions  were  palpably  quickening  their 
pace,  a  rather  reckless  proceeding  in  a  pass 
so  profoundly  dark. 

He  took  down  one  of  the  carriage-lamps, 
and  lighting  it  with  a  match,  shouted : 

"Hallo!     Look  ahead!" 

The  warning  light  that  sprang  thus 
Suddenly  out  of  darkness,  and  the  voice, 


seemed  hardly  to  act  as  a  damper  on  the 
ardour  of  tbe  postilions ;  and  Maud  heard 
distinctly  those  sounds  to  which,  probably, 
quick-eared  Mercy  Creswell  had  referred. 

She  mistook  them  first  for  the  laughter 
and  vbciferation  of  a.  rollicking  party  on 
their  way  home  from  a  supper-party.  But 
she  soon  perceived,  with  alarm,  that  they 
indicated  something  very  different. 

They  were  sounds  of  fury  and  terror. 
She  heard  a  voice  exerting  itself  in  short 
gasps  and  shrieks,  and  declaiming  with 
frightful  volubility : 

**I  say  Vivian's  my  name!  Murder, 
murder — my  Gk)d! — ^two  to  one — they're 
murdering  me !"  yelled  this  voice,  which, 
disguised  as  it  was  with  rage  and  terror, 
she  nevertheless  fancied  she  knew,  and 
exactly  as  the  chaise  drove  by,  at  a  sud- 
denly stimulated  pace,  the  window  was 
broken,  and  the  jingling  glass  showered  on 
the  road  close  beside  the  wheels ;  and,  in 
the  flash  of  the  lamp.  Miss  Yernon  had  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  cantering  horses 
and  the  postilions  lashing  them,  and  of  the 
hands  and  faces  of  men  struggling  within, 
and,  as  the  strange  phantasmagoria  flew  by, 

"Hallo!  I'm  here — ^Daniel  Darkdale. 
Pull  up ;  stop.  HaUo !"  yelled  Mr.  Dark- 
dale,  grimly. 

And  he  ran  on  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  carriage  had  passed,  shouting,  as  he 
followed,  " I'm  Daniel  Darkdale.    Hallo  !" 

There  was  a  magic  in  this  name,  which 
brought  the  chaise,  a  very  little  way  fur- 
ther on,  to  a  sudden  stop. 

CHAPTEB  LIX.   MB.  DABKDALE's  QUEST. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  Mr.  Dark- 
dale,  sharply,  striding  up  to  the  carriage 
window,  from  which  cries  of  "murder" 
were  still  proceeding.  "  What's  going  on 
here  ?" 

"  Two  assassins  trying  to  murder  me, 
here  in  this  carriage,  sir.  For  Gk)d's  sake, 
sir,  see  me  safe  out  of  this.  They  have 
pinioned  me." 

Mr.  Darkdale  put  his  hand  through  tho 
broken  window  and  let  it  down  a  little,  and 
then  withdrawing  it,  let  the  window  down 
altogether,  and  popped  his  head  in,  holding 
the  lamp,  which  he  still  carried,  close  to 
the  window,  so  as  to  light  up  the  interior 
with  a  rather  fierce  and  sudden  glai*e. 

"Who  are  you,  sir?"  he  asked  of  the 
young  man  who,  with  a  torn  shirt-front, 
disordered  hair  and  necktie,  and  a  very 
pale  face,  across  which  a  smear  of  blood 
showed  mther  ghastlily,  was  staring  with 
wild  eyes. 
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There  were  two  powerfol-looking  men, 
sitting  one  at  each  side,  hot  and  blown 
afler  the  Btruggle.  With  these  Mr.  Dark- 
dale  exchanged  a  significant  glance,  and 
said: 

"  You'll  give  me  your  names,  you  two. 
You  know  Mr.  Darkdale,  you  know  me — 
Daniel  Darkdale  ?" 

The  two  men  exchanged  a  sheepish  look, 
as  if  they  would  have  winked  at  one  an- 
other, and  gave  their  names. 

**  I*m  the  constable  of  this  county,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Darkdale,  in  a  loud  voice.  **  I'm 
pretty  well  known.  I'll  set  all  this  right. 
If  they  have  injured  yon  they  shall  be 
made  examples  of.  They  have  secured 
your  hands  somehow  ?" 

"  Yes.  I'm  a  cavalry  officer.  My  name 
is  Vivian — that  is,  it  will  do  as  well  as  an- 
other," cried  the  gentleman,  in  high  excite- 
ment, ^bbling  at  that  wallop  which  recog- 
nises no  stop  longer  than  a  comma,  and 
hardly  that.  "I  had  been  down  in  that 
part  of  the  country  behind  us  a  good  way, 
you  know,  and  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  my 
quarters ;  and  this  man  had  a  carriage,  and 
I  could  not  get  another"— the  injured 
man  was  talking  at  such  a  pace  that  the 
foam  appeared  at  the  comers  of  his  lips — 
*'and  he  undertook  to  give  me  a  lift  to 

Chatham;   and  this  other  fellow — d 

them,  they  are  both  murderers,  I  say,  get 
my  arms  out."  And  he  began  to  tug  again. 

*'Wait  a  moment.  I  have  a  reason. 
You'll  say  I'm  right  in  a  moment,"  Mr. 
Darkdale,  leaning  in,  sternly  whispered  in 
his  ear. 

He  opened  the  door. 

"  I  say,  you  come  out,  till  I  hear  this 
gentleman's  complaint^"  he  said  to  the  man 
next  the  door. 

He  obeyed,  and  walked  a  little  to  the 
rear  of  the  chaise,  and  the  officer  sat  close 
to  the  window  next  Mr.  Darkdale. 

"Don't  you  be  listening,"  said  Dark- 
dale  to  the  other.  "Now,  sir,  we  shan't 
be  overheard;  tell  me  the  rest,  pray." 

"He  asked  for  leave  to  take  in  that 
fellow,  who  said  he  wanted  to  go  on  to 
Chatham,  and  they  wished  to  play  *  blind- 
hooky  *  with  me,  and  I  like  the  game, 
and  said  yes,  and  they  had  cards,  and  I 
told  them  how  I  was  used,  very  badly,  1*11 
tell  you  by-and-bye,  and  they  seemed  very 
agreeable,  and  I  had  been  kept  awake  ail 
night,  last  night,  by  half  a  dozen  scoundrels 
drilling  in  the  room  next  mine,  with  a  couple 
of  sergeants  and  a  drum,  you  can't  conceive 
SQch  an  infernal  noise,  like  so  many  ghosts 
out  of  hell,  I  knew  very  well  why  it  was 


done,  there's  a  fellow,  Ms^or  Spooner,  he 
has  been  doing  everything  imagination  can 
devise,  by  Heaven,  to  mc^e  tbe  army  too 
hot  for  me,  but  I  think  I  have  a  way  of 
hitting  him  rather  hard,  ha  !  ha!  and  when 
I  was  asleep,  as  sound  as  if  I  had  made 
three  forced  marches  witliout  a  halt,  those 
two  robbers,  agents  they  are  of  the  same 
villain,  gambling,  rascally  murderers,  tied 
my  arms  behind  my  bftck,  and  only  for 
you,  sir,  I  should  have  been  robbed  and 
murdered  by  this  time." 

"  I  should  not  wonder,  sir,"  said  Dark- 
dale.  "  I  should  not  wonder.  But  I  liave 
them  pretty  fast,  now.  I  have  t^eir  names, 
and  I  know  their  faces ;  I  have  seen  them 
long  ago;  and  I'll  have  them  up  for  it. 
Don't  you  be  listening ;  allow  me,  sir,  to 
whisper  a  word  in  your  ear.  You'll  be  at 
the  next  posting-house  very  soon,  an  hour 
or  less.  Those  fellows  are  frightened,  now, 
and  they  will  try  to  make  it  up  with  you. 
Don't  you  be  such  a  muff.  They  would  be 
very  glad,  now,  to  loose  your  bands ;  don't 
you  allow  it.  I'll  get  up  behind,  so  soon 
as  they  are  in,  without  their  knowing  it, 
and  I'll  have  them  arrested  the  moment 
we  arrive,  and  I'll  have  witnesses  to  see 
how  they  have  tied  your  hands,  and  I'll 
compel  them  to  disclose  their  connexion 
with  that  blackguard.  Major  Spooner,  and 
I'll  lay  you  twenty  pounds  they'll  split.  Do 
you  like  my  plan?" 

**  Uncommonly,"  whispered  the  young 
man  close  to  his  ear. 

"  Well,  when  he  gets  in,  do  you  pretend 
to  be  asleep,  and  if  they  try  to  undo  the 
pinion,  don't  you  let  them — hush  !  Mind 
what  I  say.     We'll  pay  the  whole  lot  off." 

"  Will  you  ?"  gasped  the  pinioned  tra- 
veUer.  "  By  Heavens,  then,  I'll  do  it,  I'll 
bear  it,  I  say  I  wiU ;  anything  to  bring 
it  home  to  Spooner,  he's  so  cunning ;  the 
villain,  he's  as  hard  to  catch  as  a  ghost, 
never  mind,  I'll  have  him  yet,  the  scoundrel, 
I  wish  this  thing,  wasn't  quite  so  tight^ 
though,  by  Jove,  it  does  hurt  me,  never 
mind,  it  is  worth  some  trouble,  we'll  catch 
them,  it's  a  serious  thing,  this  outrage, 
and  if  you  can  show  they  aimed  at  my  life, 
it  will  be  a  bad  business  for  Spooner,  ha  ! 
ha !  and  if  I  can't  hang  him,  whenever  I 

fet  a  fair  chance,  I'll  shoot  him,  by  Heaven, 
'11   shoot  him — I'll  shoot  him  dead  if  it 
was  in  church !" 

"Hush— don't  mind.  Here  comes  the 
fellow.  We  understand  one  another— you 
and  I -eh?" 

"  All  right."  And  the  voluble  gentleniau, 
with  his  arms  tied   behind  him,  and  ex- 
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tremely  uncomfortable,  would  have  ran  on 
again  irith  a  dmilar  deelamation,  if  Mr. 
I^kdale  had  not  said,  with  a  peremptory 
gesture  of  oantion : 

"  They'll  hear  ns ;  not  another  word.** 

He  drew  back,  and  walked  toward  the 
man  whom  he  had  just  ejected  from  the 
carriage,  and  he  said  very  low,  and  with- 
out tnming  his  head,  a  few  words  in  his 
ear,  ending  with : 

"'Twill  be  all  right  now;  get  on  at  the 
best  hck  yon  can.  Yon  mnst  be  there  in 
forty-five  minutes  sharp.** 

The  man  gave  his  orders  to  the  pos- 
tilions, and  got  into  the  carriage,  and  away 
they  whirled  at  a  great  pace,  flashing  a 
fiery  streak  from  their  lamps  along  each 
brown  trank  as  they  flew  by  on  the  close 
forest  road. 

Mr.  Dai*kdale  stood,  lamp  in  hand,  for  a 
minute,  watching  the  retreating  eqnipage ; 
and  then  tamed  and  approached  his  own 
carriage,  which  he  had  left  standing  abont 
a  hundred  paces  in  the  rear. 

DOUBLE  PEOPLE. 


If  Miss  (or  the  Misses)  Millie- Christine 
should  qnarrel,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
for  her  (or  them)  to  part  company.  She 
(or  they)  must  submit  to  any  incompati- 
bility of  temper  and  tastes:  seeing  that  her 
(or  their)  flstte  is  unified  for  life.  And  if 
any  gentleman  (or  gentlemen),  whity- 
brown  or  dark  brown,  should  pop  the 
question  to  her  (or  them),  there  would  be 
two  (or  four)  wills  to  consult  in  the  matter, 
to  ayoid  a  still  further  complication  of  in- 
compatibilities. 

This  is  of  coarse  very  clumsy  phraseology; 
but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  How  arc  we  to 
decide  whether  the  singular  or  the  plural 
number  is  to  be  used  P  As  Millie- Christine 
can  certainly  talk  in  two  different  roices, 
together  or  separately,  can  express  two  dif- 
ferent sentiments  at  the  same  time,  and  can 
bave  two  simultaneous  opinions  on  the 
same  subject,  it  is  more  convenient  to  use 
the  plural  number.  Then  about  dancing. 
There  was  a  Spaniard  in  London  a  few 
years  ago  who  danced  on  one  leg  in  a  very 
wonderful  way ;  there  are  other  men  who 
can  double-shuffle  on  two  legs  with  much 
dexterity ;  and  there  are  two  pantomimists 
who  contrive  so  to  dress  themselves  as  to 
appear  to  dance  upon  three  legs,  the  fourth 
hemg  stowed  away  in  some  ingenious 
fashion;  but  no  one  human    being  ever 

danced  a  pas-de-deux  on  four  legs.     Then 


Millie- Christine  sing  soprano  and  mez/.o- 
soprano,  and  very  prettily  too.  More- 
over, MilHe  would  not  be  satisfied  if  Chris- 
tine alone  had  her  dinner;  she  also  has 
an  appetite,  and  mutton  for  two  would  bo 
in  requisition.  When  Hermia  and  Helciin, 
in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  had  a 
temporary  misunders^nding  about  love 
matters,  the  latter  gave  a  charming  de- 
scription of  a  kind  of  double  existence,  one 
mind  in  two  bodies : 

We,  Hermia,  likq  two  ftrtifieial  gods, 

HftTe  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower. 


Both  on  one  aamplcr,  aittini]^  on  one  cushion, 

'    "  Iff  o 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 


Both  warbling  ot  one  song;,  both  in  one  key, 


% 


Had  been  incorporate.    So  we  gnw  tos'cther, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  partea ; 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 
So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 

Millie  and  Christine  have  two  hearts  and 
two  minds ;  Hermia  and  Helena  (according 
to  Shakespeare)  two  bodies  and  one  heart. 
Deviations  from  ordinary  organisation 
are  often  presented  in  very  odd  ways,  both 
in  the  genus  homo  and  among  the  lower 
animals ;  sometimes  we  find  more  or  less 
than  the  proper  namber  of  limbs,  some- 
times a  strange  rudiment  of  some  other 
being.  In  1765,  there  was  a  calf  born  .it 
Bottws  Abergele,  in  North  Wales,  having 
two  heads,  four  eyes,  four  ears,  tsvo  mouth r, 
two  necks,  but  body  and  legs  as  usual ;  it 
sucked  with  both  months  during  the  few 
days  of  its  existence.  In  1769,  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  con- 
tained an  account  of  a  puppy-dog  born 
with  a  rudimentary  turkey-cock's  head,  but 
with  no  mouth,  nose,  or  eyes ;  a  rod  pen- 
dent mass,  like  the  red  gills  of  a  tui'key- 
cock,  contained  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
hooked  beak.  Of  course  the  creature  died 
very  soon  after  birth.  In  1808,  there  was  a 
three-legged  calf  at  Westrip,  in  Gloucester- 
shire ;  two  legs  were  in  front,  and  the  odd 
one  behind,  and  the  animal  walked  along 
tolerably  well.  In  the  same  year  there  was 
caught  a  partridge  with  three  wings,  one 
gro\ving  out  of  the  breast.  A  double- 
headed  bull-calf  was  exhibited  at  Tenbury 
in  1780 ;  whether  it  had  a  double  appetite, 
a  double  capacity  for  food,  is  not  recorded  : 
but  it  ate  with  two  mouths.  In  1806,  the 
Union,  East  Indiaman,  brought  to  England 
a  dog  with  two  noses.  There  was  a  cat  at 
Greenock,  early  in  the  century,  with  four 
ears  on  one  head,  eight  feet,  and  two  tails. 
A  still-born  heifer  has  been  described,  at  a 
village  near  Lincoln,  with  two  heads  united 
into  one,  one  neck,  one  heart,  and  two 
tails. 
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Boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  have 
often  had  less  than  the  usual  number  of 
toes,  fingers,  and  other  members.  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  (already 
mentioned)  contain  an  account  of  a  whole 
family  of  negroes  living  near  Paramaribo, 
bom  without  thumbs ;  and  each  foot  was 
something  like  a  lobster's  claw  where  the 
toes  ought  to  have  been.  In  1 764i,  a  boy- 
infant  was  bom  without  a  right  hand ;  he 
grew  up,  married,  and  had  a  child  similarly 
deficient  in  a  right  hand.  About  the  same 
time  a  healthy  child  was  bom  without 
arms  or  even  shoulders.  The  once-cele- 
brated Miss  Biffin,  bom  without  hands  or 
feet,  managed,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  to 
draw  and  write  with  the  implements  held 
between  the  stumps.  People  with  one 
finger  only,  one  toe  only,  a  thumb  and 
little  finger  only,  forefinger  and  no  thumb, 
are  to  be  met  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
instances  are  not  uncommon  of  persons  en- 
dowed with  more  than  an  equitable  pro- 
portion of  such  aidB.  An  old  man  named 
Carolan  died  at  Meath  in  the  last  century, 
having  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  six 
toes  on  each  foot.  A  boy  near  Ely  was 
bom  with  even  more  than  this  number — 
twenty- eight  thumbs,  fingers,  and  toes,  in 
all.  Another  boy,  near  Market  Drayton, 
had  three  arms  and  three  legs ;  the  addi- 
tional limbs  were  imperfect,  and  grew  from 
the  trunk  in  a  very  strange  way. 

Concerning  double  people,  twins  united 
in  an  abnormal  manner  at  birth,  the  au- 
thentic records  are  numerous,  but  cannot 
be  discussed  at  any  length  in  these  pages ; 
a  few  examples  must  suffice.  In  1701, 
united  twins  were  bom  at  Szany,  in  Hun- 
gaiy ;  they  were  christened  by  the  names 
of  Helen  and  Judith,  and  were  exhibited 
for  some  years  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe. 
They  were  joined  together  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  the  faces  and  bodies  being 
half  sideways  or  diagonal,  neither  back  to 
back  nor  side  by  side.  The  two  girls  were 
not  equally  strong,  nor  equally  well  made ; 
one  had  a  more  resolute  will  than  the 
other,  and  settled  all  questions  as  to 
whether  to  move,  and  whither.  Being 
carefully  educated,  they  read,  recited,  and 
sang  well,  conversed  in  Hungarian,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English,  and  afforded 
much  scope  for  study  to  psychologists ;  for 
there  was  sufficient  difference  between 
them  in  strength,  temper,  health,  and  in- 
tellect, to  give  play  to  two  sets  of  forces, 
mental  as  well  as  bodily.  It  was  observed, 
however,  that  when  one  was  ill,  the  other 
became  more  or  less  affected  with  the  same 


complaint ;  and  it  was  deemed  probable  (hat 
their  deaths  would  be  nearly  simultaneous. 
This  proved  to  be  the  case.  Judith  was 
attacked  with  a  complicated  disease  of  brain 
and  lungs  in  1723,  and  died;  Helen,  vbo 
at  the  commencement  of  her  sister's  malady 
was  in  good  health,  soon  sickened  with 
her,  and  the  two  died  almost  at  the  same 
instant.  They  were  buried  in  a  convent 
graveyard  at  Presburg,  and  the  particulars 
of  their  remarkable  history  found  admission 
into  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  tho 
Royal  Society. 

In  1765,  tiie  local  journals  give  an  ac- 
count of  one  Susan  Gutteridge,  the  wife  of 
a  pensioner  at  Hadleigh,  near  Ipswich,  who 
had  three  children  at  a  birth ;  two  were 
joined  together  at  the  middle  part  of  the 
body ;  all  three  had  an  existence  of  only  a 
few  hours.  The  Anatomical  Museum  at 
Leydon  contained  some  years  ago  (and 
perhaps  still  contains)  the  preserved  re- 
mains of  a  two-headed  child,  with  the  in- 
scription, "  Un  enfant  avec  deux  tetes  bien 
form^,  n6  k  Jutphaas  pr^  d'lJtrecht  dans 
Tann^e  1785."  Such  instances  of  partial 
doubleness  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  more  complete  Helen-Judith 
and  Millie-Christine  kind.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary on  record,  perhaps,  was  one 
which  was  described  by  Sir  Everard  Home 
in  a  letter  to  John  Hunter,  the  great  sor- 
geon  ;  it  was  a  Hindoo  double-headed  boy, 
Dorn  near  Burdwan,  in  Bengal;  and  the 
degree  of  sympathy,  or  absence  of  sym- 
pathy, between  the  two  heads  was  watched 
with  much  interest.  The  particulars  are 
given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
There  was  another  case  of  a  man  named 
Lazarus,  or  rather  a  double  man  named 
Lazarus- Johannes,  very  attractive  to  sight'- 
seers  in  Geiluany  several  years  ago.  There 
was  much  of  a  curious  character  in  the 
degree  in  which  the  feeding  of  Lazams 
helped  to  feed  Johannes,  without  any  dis- 
tinct participation  of  the  latter  in  the  eating 
process.  As  the  Johannes  portion  of  the 
duplex  was  less  fully  developed  than  Laza- 
rus, some  discussion  arose  among  the  eccle- 
siastics as  to  whether  each  half  had  a  soul 
to  be  saved,  distinct  from  the  other ;  it  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  two 
names  of  Lazarus  and  Johannes  were  given 
in  baptism.  The  men  were  alive  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  but  we  have  no  mention 
of  their  age  at  death.  Mary  Poynter,  the 
wife  of  a  labouring  man  at  Kyrewood,  in 
Worcestershire,  gave  birth  to  (^  baby  child 
which  was  rather  more  single  than  donble, 
having  only  one  pair  of  lower  limbs,  and 
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many  other  parts  of  the  system  duplex. 
Soch  appears  to  have  been  the  case  also 
with  Jlita- Christina,  bom  in  Sardinia  in 
1826,  and  taken  to  Paris  for  exhibition ;  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  decide  whether 
there  were  two  little  Italian  babies  to  be 
looked  at  or  only  one :  whether  Rita  and 
Christina  were  two  names  for  two  beings, 
or  a  doable  name  for  a  complex  unit. 

Many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  tar 
miliar  witli  the  appearance  of  the  Siamese 
twins,  who  were  exhibited  in  London  in 
their  youth,  and  again,  a  short  time  ago,  in 
their  maturer  years.  The  twins  are  more 
completely  two  human  beings  than  any 
others  we  have  here  spoken  of;  for  the 
only  physical  or  organised  band  of  con- 
nexion between  them  is  at  the  two  chests. 
In  one  of  Doctor  Todd's  medical  works 
a  description  is  given,  which  conveys  a 
snlliciently  clear  notion  of  the  nature  of 
this  band  to  those  who  have  neither 
seen  the  twins  themselves  nor  pictures 
of  them.  When  first  exhibited,  they  were 
not  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  but 
stood  side  by  side,  or  rather  obliquely 
one  by  another  ;  but  this  position,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  was  acquired  by  the 
attempts  which  they  had  instinctively 
made  to  separate  from  each  other  in  walk- 
ing, or  in  lying  and  sitting  down,  and  by 
the  extension  they  had  thus  effected  in 
their  band  of  union,  which  was  consider- 
ably more  slender  than  in  any  other  yet 
described.  It  was  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  remain  always  flftce  to  face ;  there- 
fore their  bodies  acquired  an  oblique 
direction,  in  which  they  also  moved.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  right, 
limbs  of  the  one  and  the  lefl  of  the  other 
individaal  were  the  principal  organs  of 
movement,  and  that  the  intermediate 
limbs  (that  is  to  say,  the  left  of  the  one 
and  the  right  of  the  other)  remained  nearly 
passive.  In  organic  and  animal  relation  of 
life,  they  seem  to  be  independent  of  each 
other.  Each  has  his  own  circulation  of  the 
blood,  his  own  respirative  and  digestive 
functions.  The  curious,  yellow  -  dkinned 
conple  were  wont  to  play  at  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  with  each  other;  one  had  a 
battledore  in  his  right  hand,  the  other  had 
one  in  his  left;,  and  very  deftly  they  tossed 
the  feathered  messenger  to  and  fro. 

We  therefore  see  that  Millie- Christine 
w  (or  are)  not  without  predecessors  in  this 
very  remarkable  walk  in  life.  They  are  more 
closely  united  than  the  Siamese  twins ;  and 
there  can  never  be  any  question  of  separating 
them  by  surgical  means.     They  must  be 


with  each  other  till  they  die,  a  duality  in 
unity,  for  better  or  for  worse ;  and  if—in 
their  talking,  singing,  dancing,  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping — ^there  can  be  harmony 
of  sentiment  and  temper  as  well  as  junc- 
tion of  person  (and  they  themselves  say 
that  such  is  really  the  case),  all  the  more 
bearable  will  their  strange  existence  be. 
Like  Helen  and  Judith,  the  Hungarians, 
they  cannot  stand  precisely  side  by  side ; 
the  coalescence  of  their  frames  renders 
necessary  a  kind  of  diagonal  position ;  but 
use  has  enabled  them  to  overcome  most  of 
the  awkwardness  that  would  otherwise  re- 
sult. Helen-Judith,  if  now  living,  would 
be  great  objects  of  interest  to  Millie- 
Christine,  and  vice  versA ;  for  the  two  pairs 
seem  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  to 
similarity  than  any  other  examples  of  such 
lusiis  natursB. 

What  would  be  the  status  of  double 
people  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ?  CJould  they  , 
hold  property,  and  how?  Would  an  in- 
surance office  grant  two  insurances  or 
annuities,  or  limit  the  number  to  one  of 
each?  If  Millie- Christine  have  money, 
could  they  invest  it  in  consols ;  and  would 
the  Bank  of  England  require  one  entry  or 
two  entries  of  names  in  the  books  ?  And 
could  each  make  a  will  irrespective  of  the 
other  ?  Again  :  if  Woman's  Rights  are  ever 
granted,  would  Millie-Christine  give  one 
vote  or  two  at  a  general  election  P  And 
would  they  be  "  the  honourable  member" 
or  '*  the  honourable  members"  when  they 
came  to  take  their  seat  in  parliament? 
And  if  they  become  medical  practitioners, 
would  Doctor  Millie  and  Doctor  Christine 
receive  one  fee  or  two  ? 
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About  the  regions  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
where,  through  the  grating  over  the 
kitchens  of  those  artists  Vefour  or  Very, 
there  used  to  float  upwards  a  fragrant  cloud 
charged  with  the  most  delicious  extracts 
and  savours  in  the  world,  a  number  of  gaunt 
faces  were  to  be  seen  bent  forward,  regaling 
themselves  on  the  feast,  after  the  only 
fashion  permitted  to  them — sniffing  it  wist- 
fully and  inhaling  eagerly.  Now  precisely 
after  the  pattern  of  these  famished  epi- 
cures, I  find  myself,  at  times,  hanging  over 
cei*tain  inviting  programmes,  brought  by 
nearly  every  post,  with  a  persistency  which 
shows  that  the  senders  are  at  least  ac- 
quainted with  ihe  power  of  this  spring  of 
human  character.    Imagination  kindles  as  I 
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read,  tables  fit  for  the  gods  spread  themselves 
out,  the  air  becomes  heavy  with  the  aroma 
of  rare  vintages,  the  purple  of  the  gntpe 
pflistens  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  taste  be- 
romcs  bewildered  by  innumerable  beverages 
held  to  the  lips,  Tantalus-like,  and  snatched 
away;  liquoi*s  foam  and  sparkle  in  the 
crystal  goblets,  and  flasks  with  silver  necks 
and  heads,  which  are  ranged  round  in  daz- 
zling rows.  All  this  as  I  read;  and  yet 
the  wild  debauch  is  tolerably  harmless. 
There  is  no  headache,  no  intoxication,  no 
reeling  home ;  the  pleasant  carouse  is  pro- 
duced in  this  innocent  fashion  by  certain 
unctuous  circulars,  which  pasitively  make 
yon  feel  thirsty  as  you  read.  The  entertain- 
ment is  certainly  &r  preferable,  as  regards 
health,  to  a  demoralising  visit  to  the  Docks 
with  a  tasting  order.  Listead,  too,  of  ruinmg 
myself  with  costly  purchases,  I  quaff  these 
catalogues,  and  mentally  purchase  large 
*'  parcels  '*  for  "  laying  down  "  in  splendid 
condition.  I  can  have  them  either  in  the 
wood  or  "  the  patent  bin-case,*'  which  can 
be  "packed  by  a  child,"  and  is  secure  from 
*'  breakage  or  pilferage."  By  "  stacking 
ar.y  number  of  these  cases,  one  on  the 
other,  a  set  of  bins  can  be  formed  in  any 
part  of  the  house."  I  revel  in  this  idea — 
iu  any  part  of  the  house,  up-stairs,  down- 
stairs, or  in  my  lady's  chamber.  I  can 
picture  the  enjoyment  of  having  men  to 
ciirry  up  the  bins,  while  I  "stack"  and 
stack  again,  as  the  whim  seizes  me. 

I  would  begin  with  sherries:  and  here 
is  fo  be  seen  at  once  tlie  folly  of  giving 
laucy  prices,  when  for  eighteenpence  I  can 
liavo  a  sherry  from  "  the  large  producing 
distnct "  of  Xeres,  "  possessing  body, 
Gfood  flavour,  and  stimulating  qualities." 
It  is,  moreover,  a  pale  wine,  and  "  suitable 
as  a  luncheon  or  dinner  sherry — three 
years  old  in  wood,  and  bottled  in  brilliant 
condition."  All  this  for  eighteenpence, 
imbeciles !  ye  who  give  your  four  or  five 
shillings  a  bottle  for  "  laying  down !"  I 
notice  that  I  can  quaff  firom  no  less  than 
twenty- two  different  brands,  and  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  melodious  gamut,  as  it  were, 
which  can  be  rung  in  chiming  the  praises 
of  these  vintages.  All  have  "  body,  flavour, 
and  stimulating  qualities."  But  mark, 
some  have  "  delicate  flavour,"  some  "  fra* 
^lunce,"  which  latter  virtue  sells  at  the 
leuth  degree,  and  at  two  and  tcnpence. 
At  the  fourteenth  degree,  and  at  three  and 
six,  we  find  the  "  dry  luncheon  and  dinner 
or  dessert  sherry"  lifting  its  head  mo- 
destly. The  "fine  Amontillado  flavour" 
bdgius  to  be   discovered  about  the  same 


stage.  At  the  sixteenth  degree  we  find  a 
littlo  confusion  and  incoherence,  not  to  saj 
a  perceptible  thickness  of  utterance  and 
tautology ;  thus,  a  wine  is  boasted  as  "  pos- 
sessing a  dry  Amontillado  flavour,  with 
fine  delicate  aroma,"  commendation  which 
ought  to  be  comprised  in  what  followed 
being  "  suitable  aa  a  delicate  Amontillado 
luncheon  or  dinner  sherry."  A  step 
farther,  and  we  come  on  a  ^*  brown  wine 
most  suitable  for  deBsert,  having  the  dry 
East  Indian  character;  also" — ^I  rub  my 
eyes  at  the  descent — "for  drinking  with 
water !"  This  is  a  poor  virtue  indeed 
But  we  rally  at  the  next  step,  and  grow 
rapturous  over  ''  a  superb  dry  Amontillado 
flavour,  with  delicacy  of  axoma,  and  which 
is  <^f«red  to  connoisseurs  of  eheiTy  of  the 
Amontillado  character,  sa  a  choice  wine 
for  dinxker  or  lundieon."  Compare  this 
with  the  next:  "a  gold  wine,  which  is 
offered  to  connoi&seurs  of  fuU-flavonred  diy 
sherry,  without  the  Amontillado  character" 
— which  is  offered  as  *'a  choice  dinner, 
luncheon,  or  dossert  sherry;"  and,  in  a 
bewilderment  of  vinous  admiration,  we 
come  forward  as  ^'  the  connoisseur  who  can 
appreciate  the  high  characteristics  of  really 
fine  Amontillado  sherry,  and  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  oldest  wines  procurable." 

In  the  department  of  porta,  I  admire  the 
caution  of  recommendation,  which  hints 
that  the  two  shilling  article  should  only 
be  produced  at  dessert.  But  it  is  vaguely 
added,  "  or  for  general  consumption,"  which 
I  interpret  in  this  aense:  it  is  to  be  set 
before  the  friend  who  has  been  dining  with 
us,  and  whose  nicer  critical  sense  is  blunted 
by  satiety ;  or  if  we  must  have  it  out  at 
other  seasons,  it  will  do  for  the  village 
hospital,  or  the  country  visitor.  Intro- 
ducing it  to  your  guest,  you  might  con< 
veniently  quote  the  words  of  the  descrip- 
tiou.  "  My  dear  boy,  this  glass  of  port  is 
the  produce  of  the  Douro  district.  It  has 
been  selected  after  careful  comparison,  as 
possessing  good  body  and  excellent  flavour. 
It  is  quite  fit  for  present  use,  but  will  im* 
prove  by  age:  it  was  bottled  in  brilliant 
condition."  Such  a  guarantee  would  con- 
found anv  doubts  he  mi^t  entwtain  as 
to  its  being  suitable  for  "his  own  good 
body."  Fourpence  more,  and  we  get  the 
"  fruity  flavour,  yet  not  too  sweet  on  the 
palate :"  sixpence,  and  the  "  fine  aroma  and 
rich  flavour V  manifest  themselves.  Later 
on  come  the  "  connoisseurs  oi  fine  old  port 
wine,"  who,  according  to  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  sentenoe,  have  heon 
"matured  in  the  wood,'*  and  to  whom  it  is 
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offered  as  possessiQg  "  superb  dry  flavour 
and  great  fragrance."  But  on  this  matter 
of  port  we  Httle  dream  how  the  tongue 
can  "grow  wanton,"  as  the  immortal  Wil- 
liam says.  In  the  finer  sorts  which  we 
now  approach,  and  I  hope  reverently,  we 
bear  of  what  is  called  *'a  bottled  cha- 
racter," which  would  seem  a  natural  quality 
in  liqnor  that  is  bottled,  but  which  may  be 
assumed  to  have  analogy  to  the  '*  corked- 
np"  character  in  the  human  race.  It  is 
also  "  exquisitely  fine,"  has  good  bouquet 
and  a  great  deal  of  "  wing, "  "  dry  Burgundy 
flavour,"  **  delicately  silky,"  &c.  It  can  be 
at  the  same  time  "tawny,**  have  "exqui- 
site aroma,**  and  having  "immense  body 
with  plenty  of  wing,'*  which  seems  as  if  wo 
were  speaking  of  an  insect.  The  highest 
encomium,  however,  seems  to  be  the  pos- 
session of  "a  fine  finished  bottled  cha- 
racter," which  again  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
over  delicate  refinement.  Thus,  it  will  be 
recollected,  that  master  of  sarcasm,  the 
author  of  Lothair,  accused  one  of  his  po- 
litical rivals  of  wanting  " finish;"  we  can 
almost  hear  him  taking  a  lesson  from  the 
connoisseur  of  ports,  and  artfully  dis- 
paraging some  enemy,  by  admitting  that  he 
had  the  "bottled  character,*'  but  wanted 
"finish.** 

In  dealing  with  the  French  wines,  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  the  poet  seems  to  have 
allowed  his  powers  of  description  to  be 
coloured  by  a  sort  of  contempt  for  our  un- 
fortunate neighbours.  For  tnere  is  almost 
too  much  allusion  to  dilution  with  "  two 
parts  of  water,**  with  declarations  that  this 
vintage  will  not  bear  dilution  with  water. 
Too  mdifierent  to  give  his  imagination 
play,  he  repeats  the  old  forms,  "  flavour,** 
"matured  in  wood,"  and  the  like;  and 
actually  damns  with  such  faint  praise  as 
"it  wul  be  esteemed  as  a  cheap  dinner 
wine.**  Again,  what  sort  of  conmiendation 
is  this :  "  Has  the  advantage  of  age  in 
hottle  ?"  A  truism,  surely ;  as  is  also  the 
following:  "Is  selected  as  having  all  the 
characteristics  that  are  appreciated  by  the 
couDoisseur  in  Rhine  wines.**  This  poor 
generality  means  nothing. 

I  was  curious  to  see  how  the  cham- 
pagne vintage  would  be  celebrated.  Yet  the 
first  sample  is  not  encouraging,  where  two 
and  elevenpence  is  reconomended  as  suit- 
able for  dinner,  or  for  medicinal  purposes. 
But  the  man  cannot  get  over  his  incurable 
prejudice  against  a  fallen  nation.  I  might 
remind  him  that  even  the  barbarous  Meck- 
lenburgh,  and  that  Hun,  Von  der  Tann, 
wore  deUcately  considerate  as  to  the  sacred- 


ness  of  the  Champagne  districts.  The 
French  themselves,  when  introducing  this 
QOYAL  WINE,  grow  uoAgnifioent  It  is  the 
"grand  vin  d*Ay,**  it  is  "creaming,** 
"  mousseux,**  "ros^e.**  But  the  highest 
praise  (consonant  with  the  highest  price) 
that  this  grudging  encomiast  can  utter  is, 
"  This  very  sparkling  wine  is  the  produce 
of  one  of  the  best  situated  vineyards  in  the 
Champagne  district.  It  has  been  selected, 
after  careful  comparison  with  the  choicest 
dry  wines,  as  possessing  great  delicacy  of 
flavour  and  fragrance,  but  from  its  extreme 
dryness  this  quality  will  bo  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste 
for  very  dry  champagne.** 

There  are  others  of  these  Barmecide* 
dainties,  which  I  see  daily  spread  out 
on  the  broad  newspaper  sheets,  as  on  a 
table-cloth,  and  which  really  are  appetising 
in  the  choice  and  unctuous  phrases  used. 
The  conclusion  really  to  be  arrived  at  is, 
that  if  one  were  in  good  faith  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  these  dainties,  and  if  they  at  all 
corresponded  to  the  epicurean  language 
in  which  their  qualities  and  virtues  are 
described,  we  might  at  small  cost  enjoy  a 
luxury,  a  ceaseless  banqueting,  which  He- 
liogabalus  himself  might  envy.  We  could 
not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  bind  these 
caterers  by  the  almost  extravagant  per- 
fections of  the  articles  they  proffer,  but  if 
we  deduct  even  a  handsome  allowance  of  ex- 
aggeration, we  should  be  more  than  content 
with  the  handsome  balance  that  remains. 
If  but  a  tithe  of  what  we  read  were  true, 
who  would  ask  more  than  is  held  out 
to  us  in  the  advertisement  sheets  in  which 
all  that  concerns  food,  drink,  medicine,  and 
other  things  would  seem  to  be  of  a  sort  of 
Blysian  excellence  ?  Why,  there  is  one 
article  alone  which  in  itself  would  appear 
to  be  "  meat,  drink,  and  clothes,**  and  which, 
allowing  a  good-natured  margin  for  the 
pardonable  exaggeration  prompted  by  the 
conscious  pride  of  its  proprietor,  would 
alone  suffice  for  all  that  man  wants  here 
below — need  I  say  that  I  allude  to  a  well- 
known  panacea  ?  Why,  with  such  an  ar- 
ticle to  be  had,  and  had  so  cheaply,  we 
go  to  the  trouble  of  purveying  other 
delicacies,  is  inconceivable  to  me.  For  a 
shilling  or  two  we  can  secure  a  talisman 
more  efficacious  than  Saladin*s  in  Scott's 
romance.  Mark,  with  it  invalids  can  cure 
themselves,  "  without  medicine,  inconve- 
nience, or  expense;**  it  is  "delicious,  far 
more  nourishing,  digestible,  and  less  ex- 
pensive than  meat.**  Have  we  children, 
then  "  delicate  in&nts  thrive  on  this  food. 
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which  imparts  to  them,  in  a  pleasant  form, 
all  the  elements  of  new  blood,  bone,  muscle, 
brain/*  But  these  merits  may  be  passed 
over  lightly,  as  compared  with  their  mi- 
raculous power  in  a  therapeutic  direction. 
Fancy  seventy-two  thousand  cures  of  the 
most  terrible  maladies  "  of  old  and  young, 
which  had  resisted  all  medical  treatment, 
and  had  been  abandoned  as  hopeless.'* 
After  this  feat  we  may  give  up  physicians 
as  dull  bunglers.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
curious  to  inquire  whether  these  seventy- 
two  thousand  cases  would  not  be  in  excess  of 
all  that  had  been  "  abandoned  as  hopeless,*' 
and  spread  over  a  number  of  years.  ,  At 
least,  I  doubt  if  the  whole  College  of  Phy- 
sicians would  own  to  such  a  vast  number 
of  cases  defying  their  skill.  However, 
we,  the  patients,  have  this  comfort,  that 
between  both,  the  exertions  of  the  college 
and  of  this  wonderful  panacea,  all  cases, 
whether  desperate  or  otherwise,  may  be 
comprised.  The  physicians  may  cure  what 
they  can :  when  they  fail  we  may  call  in  the 
panacea. 

Another  article,  that  makes  one  thirsty 
to  read  of,  is  called  the  Nom-ishing  Stout, 
which  I  once  remember  covering  the  whole 
side  of  a  newspaper,  repeated  in  monoto- 
nous lines.  It  did  all  sorts  of  things  this 
wonderful  beverage ;  restored  invalids  to 
strength,  made  the  sluggish  buoyant,  and 
was  strongly  encouraged  by  doctors.  The 
sight  of  this  capital  title  was  in  itself  in- 
vigorating— it  was  like  a  pint  of  the  be- 
verage with  the  head  on.  Of  the  same 
family  was  Somebody's  Bottled  Cooper, 
which  was  described  as  "  a  gentle  restora- 
tive, healthful,  and  life-giving,  and  uni- 
versally  recommended  for  the  sick-bed." 
Many  doctors,  I  noticed,  joined  with  a 
generous  warmth  in  these  encomiums  of 
its  virtues.  No  doubt  they  had  stood  by 
the  sick  bed  and  seen  the  languishing 
patient  raised  up  by  partaking  of  a  goodly 
goblet.  But  on  scrutinising  their  really 
handsome  testimonials,  I  was  struck  by 
the  recurrence  of  such  phrases  as  "the 
cooper  which  you  were  good  enough  to 
send  me,"  "  I  have  tried  the  cooper  which 
you  sent  me,"  &c.  One  physician  added 
that  "  he  always  continued  to  use  it  in  his 
own  family;"  another  " that  he  invariably 
prescribed  it  for  his  patients."  I  should 
not  like  to  insinuate  anything  that  would 
impair  the  value  of  these  witnesses,  but 
still  I  cannot  help  filming  some  such  little 
domestic  picture  as  this.  Case  of  three 
dozen  cooper  arriving  per  rail  at  Doctor 
Diapoison's  country  house,  the  family  try- 


ing it  at  dinner,  the  necessity  of  a  sus- 
pended judgment  and  second  supply,  be- 
fore the  result  on  the  health  of  the  younger 
branches  could  have  any  marked  result, 
and  then  gratitude  for  so  warm  and  de- 
liberate a  judgment  would  surely  prompt 
a  further  supply.  Again,  prescribing  the 
Somebody's  Cooper  for  Sir  William  Stubb's 
young  family,  would  probably  demand  re- 
cognition of  some  sort. 

What  shall  we  say  to  "  this  celebrated 
and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit,  which 
is  the  very  cream  of  Irish  whisky?"  Unc- 
tuous words  these,  "mellow,"  "cream"— 
we  feel  it  gliding  down  our  throats,  and 
hail  the  femiliar  "  LL.,"  which  beams  ont 
upon  us,  an  old  friend,  from  every  news- 
paper in  the  kingdom.  "  Observe,*  it  says, 
in  a  friendly  way,  "  my  pink  label,  seal  and 
cork." 

Once  embark  on  the  vast  ocean  of  "baking 
powder,"  and  we  grow  bewildered ;  which 
is  it  to  be,  Brown  and  Poison,  Berwick, 
Sea  Moss  Farine,  Oswego  ?  All  make  the 
most  "  delicious"  blanc-mange,  puddings, 
custards,  pastry,  tarts,  like  a  conjurer  who 
brings  such  things  out  of  a  hat.  One  feature 
common  to  all  is,  that  a  single  packet  will 
make  innumerable  shapes — a  dozen,  I  think 
— of  blanc-mange  or  jelly.  With  so  many 
fair  claims  how  are  we  to  decide  ?  But  i 
own  that  Sea  Moss  Farine,  with  its  poly- 
chromatic pictures — its  Neptune  riding  the 
billows — its  versatility,  so  to  speak,  its  ele- 
gance, as  it  were,  seems  more  of  a  dazzling 
sort.  Its  fellows  have  a  homely,  house- 
keeping air.  Farine  is  of  a  gaudy,  attrac- 
tive sort.  However,  this  is  all  speculative, 
as  I  have  not  made  trial ;  and  I  dare  say 
Brown  and  Poison,  Berwick,  Oswego, 
Maizena,  and  others,  if  put  on  their  mettle 
— rather,  if  they  put  on  their  metal  freely 
—and  exhibited  showy,  dashing  advertise- 
ments, might  convey  the  same  idea. 

Sauces,  too !  I  own  to  an  exceeding 
penchant  for  Elizabeth  Lazcnby  and  her 
old  -  established  Harvey,  that  old  Tory 
piquancy,  which  has  held  its  own  honour- 
ably, in  spite  of  a  thousand  revolutions, 
and,  it  must  be  said,  much  persecution. 
Our  poor  Elizabeth  has  been  harassed  by 
pretenders,  and  whenever  I  meet  her  in 
advertisements,  seems  to  be  under  guard  of 
some  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
There  is  Elizabeth*s  own  signature,  in  a 
free  hand,  on  her  own  bottles.  She  is  not 
addicted  to  boasting,  and  has  the  comfort 
of  knowing — w^herever  she  bo  now — that 
she  has  helped  off  many  a  bad  fish,  and 
more  bad  cooking.     That  young  radical 
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"  Worcestershire"  has  merits  of  his  own, 
though  he  has  a  jargon  of  his  own  about 
"digestion;"  and  that perpetnal  flourishing 
about  "  from  the  receipt  of  a  nobleman  in 
the  country,"  sayours  of  the  parvenu.  It  is 
like  some  new  rich  man  boasting,  "  Try  that 
wine.    Lord  Tumbletowers  sent  it  to  me." 

There  is  something  inconclusive,  too,  in 
the  recommendation.  A  nobleman  having 
a  receipt  is  no  guarantee  for  excellence. 
Noblemen  often  have  bad  wine  and  other 
bad  things.  But  this  is  a  "nobleman  in 
the  country,"  and  noblemen  in  the  country, 
according  to  my  experience,  have  worse 
articles  than  noblemen  in  town.  Altogether, 
I  cannot  father  this  indorsement,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  numbers  of  weak 
souls  who  would  prefer  the  comestible  on 
this  account  to  the  humble  unheralded 
article  of  Elizabeth.     Both  are  excellent. 

There  are  many  other  articles  which 
might  coldly  furnish  forth  our  Barmecide 
table.  But  the  reader  can  supply  them  for 
himself  by  glancing  at  his  daily  newspaper. 

6UMMEB  CALM. 

A  BVMMBK  silence  aits  upon  the  lake, 
No  ■ound  of  plaahini;  oar,  no  herd-boj'B  call. 
To  wake  the  mountain  echoea.  A  soft  haxe, 
A  dreamy  haae  of  pale  and  liquid  ^Id 
Hanga  o  er  the  placid  waters :  glow  to  pure 
As  scarce  to  touch  with  fire. the  ruby  specks 
That  gem  the  tioutling'a  back. 

Now  comes  the  low 
Of  answering  kine,  knee«^eep  within  the  flood, 
And  now  the  hum  ofthe  brown- armoured  hee, 
Laden  with  spoil,  of  the  rich  scarlet  flowers, 
That  glint  amid  the  sedge :  now  with  sharp  "  whirr" 
The  puiple  dragon-fly  skims  idly  on, 
Uis  brief  existence  all  an  easj  dream. 
The  fiaher-heron  beside  the  reedy  pool 
Poised  on  one  leg,  with  eager  head  drawn  back, 
Scans  the  clear  surface  of  the  dimpled  lake. 
And  strikes  unerringly  his  silyer  prey* 

Here,  the  broad  flags  their  sturdy  pennons  wave, 
And  gently  rustle  as  the  kingly  swan, 
With  arched  neck  and  snowy  plumes,  sails  by : 
Here  blue  forget-me-nots  their  petals  hide^ 
And  water-lilies  in  their  chaste  white  cups 
Veil  their  gold-fringed  eyes :  a  glorious  calm 
lies  on  the  bosom  of  sweet  Windermere, 
Fraught  with  the  tender  balm  of  summer  peace* 
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btoney  robinson— hunting  down  an 

HEIRESS. 

The  Hiltons  of  Hilton  Castle,  three 
miles  west  of  Monkwearmouth,  in  the 
county  of  Dnrham,  a  family  now  extinct, 
used  to  boast  of  having  been  settled  in  power 
and  affluence  in  the  north  country,  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Cgnquest.  This, 
at  least,   is  certainly  known,  that  in  all 


struggles,  for  good  or  evil,  greed  or  feud, 
treason  or  loyalty,  these  same  stalwart 
Hiltons  of  Hilton  swung  the  axe  and  plied 
the  sword  with  creditable  zeal,  and  gave 
and  received  blows  right  manfully.  Three 
Hiltons  were  left  on  the'  hot  sands  of 
Palestine  by  Richard  the  First,  three  went 
down  near  the  banner  of  the  Black  Prince 
in  a  battle  at  Bordeaux,  one  was  struck 
dead  at  Agincourt,  two  the  Scots  smote 
to  the  heart  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  two 
shed  their  blood  at  St.  Albans  during 
the  cruel  Wars  of  the  Roses,  five  were 
trodden  underfoot  in  that  desperate  mMee 
round  the  dead  Crookback,  at  Bos  worth, 
and  four  the  Scottish  swords  swept  down  on 
the  crimson  hill  of  Flodden.  "  The  highest 
noblesse  of  the  north,  without  the  peer- 
age," says  worthy  old  Surtees ;  and  indeed 
at  one  time  these  long-armed  Hiltons  seem 
to  have  held  a  good  third  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  not  to  mention  good  slices  of 
Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  and  Cumber- 
land. Old  oaks,  with  far-stretching  roots, 
were  the  Hiltons,  and  none  of  your  potted 
out  commercial  biennials,  showy  in  flower, 
but  shallow-rooted  and  desperately  perish- 
able. After  a  proud  series  of  twenty  de- 
scents, stretching  through  five  long  trou- 
blous centuries,  the  blow,  however,  came  at 
last.  In  Charles  the  First's  reign,  a  Henry 
Hilton,  conceiving  some  grievous,  morbid, 
and  incurable  hatred  against  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  deserted  the  old  castle  in  the 
wooded  vale  by  the  river  Wear,  went  to 
live  in  obscure  retirement  with  a  kinsman 
in  Sussex,  and  finally  in  a  last  burst  of  spite 
and  scorn,  in  1641,  left  his  whole  property, 
for  ninety-nine  years,  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, setting  aside  all  "  natural  lives"  for 
that  severe  probation.  Then  the  old  tree 
began  to  pine,  the  race  dwindled  down  to 
petty  drapers  at  Grateshead,  and  the  light 
blew  out. 

Soon  another  great  family,  by  marriage 
or  purchase,  got  hands  on  Hilton,  the  old 
castle  still  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the 
"  Cold  lad"  (a  stable-boy  killed  in  a  rage  by 
a  Hilton  of  James  the  First's  time).  This 
race  Surtees  traces  back  to  a  certain 
cousin  of  Alan,  the  Black  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, who  appointed  him  captain,  with 
five  hundred  archers,  of  the  Tower  of 
Bowes.  The  family  proved  able,  and  in- 
termarried (after  its  first  really  great 
man,  a  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  about  1310) 
with  the  Greenstocks,  Fitzhughs,  Con- 
yers,  Euros,  Chffords,  Percys,  and  Ravens- 
worths,  frequently  produced  wardens  of 
the  Middle  Marches,  and  was  unchangeably 
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loyal  by  right  of  race.  The  best  of  the 
race  was  that  brave  and  steadfast  Sir 
George  Bowes,  who  abnost  alone  held  out 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  ag^nst  the  dangerous 
"  Rising  of  the  North,"  when  thepowerfnl 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, with  the  Dacres,  Nortons,  Marken- 
fields,  Eatcliffes,  Tempests,  and  Swin- 
bames,  raised  the  banner  of  the  "Five 
Wounds,"  and  defied  the  chivalry  of  the 
south,  with  that  deplorable  result  so  beau- 
tifully painted  by  Wordsworth  in  the 
AVhite  Voe  of  Rylstone,  one  pf  the  most 
exquisite  of  his  narrative  poems. 

Mary  Eleanor,  the  sole  heiress  of  this 
noble  race,  was  the  only  daughter  of 
George  Bowes,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Durham,  who  died  in  1760,  leaving  his 
vast  ea^tes  to  his  daughter,  then  only 
eleven  years  of  age.  At  eighteen  the 
young  and  pretty  heiress  was  mariied  to 
John  Lyon,  ninth  Eaii  of  Strath  more,  and 
representative  peer  for  Scotland  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Bowes  on  his  marriage.  The  earl,  a  good- 
natured,  bland,  commonplace  person,  as 
tradition  records,  proved  probably  a  too 
indulgent  husband,  and  did  not  enjoy  any 
very  special  happiness  with  his  accom- 
plished, lively,  capricious  wife.  Death, 
however,  took  him  out  of  her  way  in  April, 
1776,  when  he  died  at  Lisbon,  leaving  five 
children. 

The  young  countess,  only  twenty-seven, 
pretty,  lively,  with  literary  tastes,  and 
enormous  wealth,  had  a  fine  house  in  Gros- 
venor-square,  house,  gardens,  and  conserva- 
tories at  Chelsea,  grand  seats  at  PauFs  Wai- 
djn,  Gibside,  and  Barnard  Castle,  besides 
the  towers  of  Streatlam  and  Hilton,  and 
broad,  rich  lands  in  Middlesex.  To  such  a 
widow,  so  young,  so  gifted,  so  rich,  suitors 
as  disinterested  as  tlie  flies  that  visit  sugar- 
casks,  and  quite  as  pertinacious,  came  in 
swarms.  A  Mr.  Grey,  a  nabob  from  the 
golden  Indies,  at  first  showed  well  in  the 
irout  rank,  but  in  ten  months  the  nabob, 
with  all  his  wealth,  was  ignominiously 
ousted  by  an  Irish  adventurer,  one  Lieu- 
tenant Andrew  Stoney  Robinson,  of  the 
County  Tipperary,  who  had  come  to  New- 
castle some  years  before,  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  carried  off  a  Durham  heiress 
with  thirty  thousand  pounds,  whom  he  had 
soon  tormented  and  bullied  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  dashing  Irish  widower  sighed, 
ogled,  whispered,  danced,  and  finally  won 
the  north  country  countess,  aided  no  doubt 
by  the  flatterers  and  parasites  by  whom 
the  widow  was  surrounded.     At  this  un- 


lucky time,  Mr.  Jesse  Foot,  a  surgeon  at 
Stoney-Bowes,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
her  misfortunes,  says  the  countess  pos- 
sessed a  very  pleasing  embonpoint^  and  an 
uncommonly  fine  bust.  She  was  rather 
under  the  middle  height,  her  hair  was 
brown,  her  ejea  light,  small,  and  near- 
sighted.  Her  face  was  round,  her  neck  and 
shoulders  were  graceful,  her  lower  jaw, 
rather  ill-shaped,  moved  convulsively  from 
side  to  side  when  she  was  in  nervous  agi- 
tation. Her  fingers  were  small,  her  hands 
exceedingly  delicate. 

In  person,  Stoney  Robinson  was  pleas- 
ing; his  manner  was  sofl^  his  height  five 
feet  ten  inches,  his  eyes  were  bright  and 
small,  and  well  under  his  command.  His 
eyebrows  were  low,  large,  and  sandy,  his 
hair  was  light,  his  complexion  mddj. 
He  had  an  agreeable  smile,  and  a  ready 
wit,  and  he  usually  led  ofi"  the  laugh  in 
a  pleasant,  genial  way,  that  forced  those 
listening  to  nim  to  laugh  also.  Ho  spoke 
low,  and  lisped.  His  conversation  was 
shallow,  and  his  education  had  been  n^ 
glected.  When  he  spoke,  his  long  hooked 
nose  moved  in  a  ludicrous  way  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  upper  lip.  According  to  Mr. 
W.  E.  Surtees,  this  matchless  rascal  (as 
will  be  presently  proved)  was  showy  with- 
out learning,  cunning  without  prudence, 
and  ambitious  without  perseverance;  he 
brought  with  him,  nevertneless,  a  pleasing 
address  and  person,  and  the  eloquence,  wit, 
and  assurance  which  are  said  to  be  indi- 
genous to  the  country  of  his  birth. 

Having  broken  his  first  wife's  heart  by 
the  summary  process  of  throwing  her  down- 
stairs, shutting  her  up  half  naked  for  three 
consecutive  davs  in  a  cold  damp  closet, 
allowing  the  miserable  woman  only  an  egg 
a  day,  Stoney  Robinson,  cleared  out  by  an 
exhaustive  sequence  of  cock-fighting  and 
racing  at  watering-places,  and  gambling 
in  the  more  disreputable  clubs  round  St. 
James's-street,had  from  the  first  determined 
to  Inre  the  vain  blue-stocking  widow  of 
Grosvenor-square  into  his  pitfall.  He  dag 
his  covered  ways  towards  **  that  fort  they 
call  a  heart,"  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran 
engineer.  He  corrupted  and  won  over  by 
bribes,  flattery,  and  various  inducements, 
Mrs.  Parish,  the  countess's  governess,  Miss 
Eliza  Planta,  the  sister  to  the  governess, 
and  the  confidante  of  the  countess,  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Stephens,  a  credulous  clergy- 
man, who  was  about  to  naarry  Miss  Eliza 
Planta.  He  also  won  over  the  chief  visitoi'S 
at  the  house — Mr.  Matra,  English  consul 
in  Barbary,  Mr.   Magin,  a  botanist,  and 
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fiidud  of  tbat  Dr.  Solander  who  accom- 
panied Captaio  Cook,  aud  wlio  was  cele- 
bitited  for  performing  solos  on  the  Ofcaheite 
nose  flute  at  fasbionc^le  musical  soirees. 
These  people  all  became  his  creatures,  and 
worked  for  him  at  the  net  he  was  weaving 
for  the  foolish  and  unsuspecting  countess. 
Quce  introduced  to  the  countess,  all  would 
be  plain  sailing,  and  that  introduction  he 
fioon  got  by  his  friends  at  court,  and 
through  Durham,  his  acquaintance.  He 
became  interested  in  rare  plants,  fond  of 
poetry,  romantic  and  visionary,  like  the 
fair  widow.  He  tutored  a  conjurer  of  the 
day,  and  planned  with  Miss  Planta  a  party 
to  which  the  countess  was  invited,  when 
the  linking  of  the  two  fortunes  was  dis- 
tinctly foretold.  He  hesitated  at  no  trick, 
forgery,  or  stratagom.  Letters  stamped 
with  the  Durham  post-mark  were  sent  by 
him  to  the  countess,  purporting  to  be  from 
a  reproachful  lady,  who  complained  that, 
for  love  of  the  countess,  Stoney  Robinson 
had  forsaken  her.  He  spread  dark  sus- 
picions that  Mr.  Gray,  his  rival  the 
nabob,  was  supported  by  the  late  Lord 
StrathnK)re'B  relatives,  whom  the  countess 
dreaded  and  detested.  Last  of  all,  he 
tried  his  crowning  master-stroke.  He 
wrote  virulent  anonymous  attacks  in  the 
Morning  Post  on  the  countess ;  l^e  hinted 
at  intrigues,  derided  her  as  a  poetess, 
denied  that  she  was  a  linguist,  analysed 
and  exposed  her  whole  life,  heaping  up,  as 
Mr.  WiUiazn  Howitt  says  in  his  admirable 
gammary  of  Mr.  Jesse  Foot's  book,  the 
most  malicious  and  irritating  exaggerations. 
A  viol^it  and  angry  correspondence  ensued, 
and  the  public  liftened^  as  they  will  listen 
to  any  lie  against  a  well-known  person. 
The  iriends  of  the  dead  lord  were  delighted, 
because  they  hoped  that  this  scandal  and 
vexation  would  frighten  off  the  fickle  coun- 
tess from  a  second  marriage,  and  keep  the 
great  property  undisturbed  for  the  children. 
Poor  creatures,  they  little  knew  tho  arch 
devil  thev  had  to  deal  with  in  Stoney 
Hobinflon!  That  worthy  gentleman  bided 
his  time.  The  fruit  was  all  but  ripe.  The 
touch  came,  and  it  fell.  One  day  toe  pretty 
widow,  stung  to  the  quick  by  another  of 
those  newspaper  wasps,  stood  up,  her  fair 
face  flushed  with  anger,  her  blue  eyes 
bright  with  tears  of  rage,  and  declared,  in 
pi*esence  of  her  little  court  of  parasites,  that 
to  the  brave  man  who  would  challenge  and 
fight  "  Parson  Bates,"  the  obnoxious,  cruel, 
aud  relentless  editor,  she  would  at  once 
give  her  hand  and  heart  This  paroxysm 
had  been  foreseen  by  the  bland  scoundrel  at 


her  side.  It  had  been  arranged  between 
him  and  Parson  Bates  that  there  should  bo 
a  sham  duel.  The  blustering  challenge  was 
sent,  a  bullying  answer  returned,  the  men 
met  and  fought.  Both  were  wounded — 
at  least  their  doctors  called  tho  plaistered- 
up  scratches  wounds — and  the  bandaged 
Robinson,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  coun- 
tess, rose  up  her  accepted  suitor.  The 
needy  gambler  of  yesterday  was  to-day  the 
lord  of  a  third  of  Durham,  and  the  wretched 
nabob  shivered  over  his  nauseous  glass  of 
Bath  water,  while  Stoney  Robinson  (now 
Andrew  Bowes,  Esquire,  if  you  please) 
grinned,  over  the  bottle  of  Burgundy  he 
cracked  with  Parson  Bates,  on  the  way  he 
had  duped  the  rich  widow  of  Grosvenor- 
square. 

Airing  himself  for  a  time  in  the  Park 
and  at  Ranelagh,  holding  his  levees  among 
crowds  of  smiling  parasites,  who  a  week 
before  would  have  let  him  die  on  a  dung- 
hill, as  the  veriest  leper  of  London,  Stoney 
Robinson  (for  we  have  not  the  heart 
to  surrender  this  delightfully  appropriate 
name)  then  proceeded  to  the  north  to  taste 
the  full  pleasure  of  his  new  wealth  and 
power.  It  was  the  old  story,  Hogarth's  Scat- 
torgold ;  the  beggar  on  horseback,  bent  on 
the  old  ride  to  the  old  place.  He  was  greedy 
for  heaps  of  money  at  once  to  flourish  and 
squander.  Ruthless  as  death,  and  rapa- 
cious as  the  grave,  he  quickly  set  the  axes  of 
the  workmen  to  fell  the  sumptuous  woods 
of  Gibside.  That  avalanche  of  trees  that 
rolls  from  Bryan's  Leap  to  tho  brink  of  the 
Derwent,  this  wretch  did  his  best  to  sweep 
into  a  timber-yard.  *'  No  place  but  the  king's 
dockyards,"  he  chuckled,  "could  show 
such  wood."  But  the  fox  had  a  brain  of 
no  real  grasp  after  all ;  he  overshot  his 
mark  as  greedy  rascals  oHen  do.  He  felled 
so  much  that  the  timber  merchants  were 
afraid  of  drugging  the  market,  and  would 
not  purchase  half  of  it,  so  the  great  trunks 
rotted  in  the  Lady  Haugh.  Although  at 
once  mean  and  extravagant,  sociable  and 
tyrannical,  liis  wealth  won  Stoney  Robin- 
son great  influence  in  the  county  while 
it  lasted.  He  got  into  parliament  for 
Newcastle,  and  was  promised  support  if 
eventually  he  stood  for  the  county.  At  the 
very  time  he  was  trying  (for  already  ho 
had  got  involved)  to  coax  loans  out  of 
bankers  and  rich  friends,  he  gave  parlia- 
mentary dinners  at  Grosvenor-square,  or 
tried  *in  Durham  to  outvie  the  old  nobility 
of  the  north.  He  bought  the  Benwell 
estate  of  the  Shafto  family,  and  instantly 
mortgaged  it  deeply.  With  iron  resolution, 
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and  as  black  a  heart  as  Satan  ever  rejoiced 
over,  the  man  was  not  a  prudent  sconndrel. 
He  gambled  deeply,  but  seldom  won,  and 
mean  as  he  was,  the  old  treasure  of  the 
Bowes  and  Hiltons  slipped  thronorh  his 
thievish  fingers  like  witches'  money.  Deeper 
and  deeper  this  pirate  sank  into  the  slough 
of  debt.  He  sold  the  Chelsea  house  with 
tliose  rare  exotics,  which  his  wife  had  made 
her  special  boast.  He  locked  up  the  family 
plate  in  his  own  coffers.  He  raised  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  annuities. 
He  insured  the  life  of  the  countess  over 
and  over  again  for  a  year  or  two  at  a  time. 
He  gave  lavish  election  entertainments  at 
unfortunate  Gibside.  He  kept  open  house, 
at  the  very  time  when  his  meanness  pre- 
vented his  purchasing  a  new  carriage  and 
decent  horses.  He  wrote  fulsome  letters  to 
a  friend,  from  whom  he  borrowed,  declaiing, 
with  his  stained  hand  upon  the  vacuum 
where  in  most  people  there  is  a  heart,  he 
should  never  be  happy  till  he  was  out  of  debt 
and  had  money  by  him,  and  the  next  day 
betted  heavily  on  that  green  shaking  bog, 
the  turf.  He  flattered  his  banker,  and  at  the 
same  time,  giinding  his  teeth,  wrote  to  an 
acquaintance  "  that  he  would  not  leap  on 
the  man  till  he  could  bite  him  hard."  He 
sold  his  best  friend  an  estate  cheap,  but 
with  such  a  claim  upon  it  (at  first  concealed) 
that  Bowes  alone  gained  by  the  bargain. 

At  first,  during  the  brief  honeymoon, 
Stoney  Robinson  was  all  that  was  gallant 
and  amiable  to  the  duped  countess.  He 
compromised,  by  a  heavy  payment,  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  commenced 
by  the  aggrieved  nabob.  Lady  Strathmore, 
charmed  at  her  conquest,  sat  down  one 
honeymoon  morning  in  her  Chelsea  bou- 
doir, and,  with  a  humming-bird's  quill,  on 
the  most  satin  of  couleur  de  rose  paper, 
wrote  some  charming  verses — at  least  so 
the  toadies  thought  them — on  her  brave 
and  chivabous  preserver  —  Stoney,  the 
knight-errant,  who  had  smitten  Parson 
Bates,  that  cruel  and  false  slanderer.  Here 
is  the  romantic  poem,  with  all  its  nonsense 
and  bad  grammar  intact : 

UnmoTod  Maria  saw  the  iplendid  aaile 

Of  rival  captives  sighing  at  her  feet. 

Till  in  her  cause  his  sword  young  Stoney  drew, 

And  to  revenge  the  gallant  wooer  flew. 

Bravest  among  the  hrave,  and  first  to  prove 

By  death  or  conquest  who  best  knew  to  love  I 

But  pale  and  faint  the  wounded  lover  lies. 

While  more  than  pity  fills  Maria's  eyes. 

In  her  soft  breast  where  passion  long  had  strove, 

Resistless  sorrow  fixed  the  reign  of  love. 

"  Dear  youth,"  she  cries,  "  we  meet  no  more  to  part ; 

Then  taJce  thy  honour's  due — my  bleeding  heart !" 

The  sham  duel  took  place  on  January 


the  13th,  1777.  On  the  17th  of  the  same 
month  the  melting  widow  was  married  at 
St.  James's  Church,  Westminster,  to  her 
gallant  and  convalescent  champion.  For  the 
present  the  very  soul  of  honour,  pure,  re- 
fined, delicate,  Stoney  neglected  nothing 
that  would  please  his  bride.  Soon  after  their 
marriage  he  wrote  a  letter  of  graceful 
apology  to  his  angry  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Bowes,  of  Paul's  Walden,  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  this  letter,  with  graceful  humility,  this 
modern  Tartuffe  said  :  "  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  the  impropriety  that  may 
appear  to  you  of  my  conduct,  I  wish  to  atone 
for  that  brea3h  of  duty,  and  to  ask  your 
pardon,  under  the  promise  of  dedicating 
the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  your  daughter  and  her  family. 
My  grateful  heart  will  make  me  her  faith- 
ful companion,  and  with  unremitting  at- 
tention I  will  consult  her  peace  of  mind, 
and  the  advantage  of  her  children." 

After  all,  what  did  it  matter  to  Stoney 
Robinson  what  he  promised  now  the  bird 
was  in  the  cage,  now  the  springe  bad 
closed,  now  the  steel  fetter  lock  was  round 
the  thin,  white  wrist,  and  only  law  or  death 
could  remove  it.  It  was  only  a  sheet  of 
paper  less,  and  his  own  frank  carried  it. 
The  two  tempers  soon  clashed ;  indeed,  his 
life  of  ceaseless  profligacy  would  have  exas- 
perated any  woman,  however  fond,  how- 
ever indifferent.  At  first  he  swore  at  her 
only ;  soon  he  beg^n  to  threaten  and  beat 
her,  and  subject  her  to  every  humiliatiou 
malice  and  contempt  could  frame  or  in- 
vent. It  was  now  that  in  anticipation  of  the 
struggle  that  was  sure,  as  he  knew,  to  come, 
the  rascal  hit  upon  one  of  the  most  subtle 
forms  of  cruelty  that  ingenious  villany 
ever  shaped.  He  actually  forced  his  miser- 
able wife  to  write  a  book  of  the  grossest 
description,  called  the  Confessions  of  the 
Countess  of  Strathmore,  and  professing  to 
be  a  revelation  of  her  life  before  their 
marriage.  This  he  held  in  terrorem,  a 
weapon  ready,  as  Mr.  Howitt  says,  for  her 
throat  if  she  ever  sought  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  He  kept  this  book,  like  a  talis- 
man, under  his  pillow  by  night,  and  used 
scraps  of  it  by  day,  to  alarm  or  persuade 
enemies  or  friends  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact.  He  carried  it  with  him,  like 
a  palladium,  wherever  he  travelled;  as 
Jesse  Foot  says,  he  "  hugged  it  to  his 
bosom,  and  brooded  over  it  with  a  ^anco^ 
ous  rapture." 

A  year  or  two  of  this  death  in  life,  and 
the  countess  became  an  altered  woman.  She 
grew  pale  and  nervous,  silent  and  moody, 
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and  always  looked  anxiously  at  ber  husband 
before  she  dared  reply  to  the  simplest 
question  of  social  intercourse.  One  of  his 
fayonrite  forms  of  giving  pain  to  this 
broken-spirited  woman  was  bringing  home 
to  meals  farmers'  daughters  he  had  se- 
duced, and  whom  he  loaded  with  trin- 
kets in  the  presence  of  the  woman,  whom 
thej  treated  with  brazen  and  ignorant  in- 
difference. To  his  wife  he  denied  all  plea- 
sure :  the  opera,  the  music  party,  the  flower 
show,  all  the  delights  of  her  early  life, 
were  closed  to  her.  To  use  the  quaint  but 
confused  language  of  Mr.  Jesse  Foot,  "Her 
person,  accustomed  only  to  distress  and 
confinement,  found  no  alleyiation  of  the 
bitterest  sorrow.  Mind  and  body  jointly 
snbmitted  to  receive  the  pressure  which 
Bowes,  like  a  mangle,  daily  rolled  upon 
them." 

But  Stoney  Robinson  had  more  victims 
to  lure  into  his  den.  If  he  could  only  get 
the  countess's  Eve  children  into  his  hands, 
be  could  then  better  torment  their  guar- 
dians,  and  bend  their  mother  to  his  wishes. 
The  sons  he  despaired  of  netting,  but  the 
two  eldest  daughters.  Lady  Maria  Jane 
and  Lady  Anna  Maria,  seemed  not  quite 
unattainable.  To  beguile  them  he  now 
assumed  his  blandest  and  most  sympathetic 
aspect.  He  affected  to  be  alarmed  about  the 
decay  of  his  unhappy  wife's  health,  and 
by  her  incessant  pining  for  her  children. 
A  continuance  of  these  detestable  strata- 
gems did  indeed  at  last  draw  to  the  house 
one  of  the  daughters.  The  other  escaped, 
entirely  owing  to  the  firmness  and  prudence 
of  the  guardians.  She  had  been  allowed  to 
go  to  the  dangerous  house  to  see  her  mother, 
whom  Stoney  Robinson  declared,  upon  his 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  was  aU  but  dying. 
She  was  snatched  from  her  attendants,  but 
they,  throwing  up  the  windows,  raised  such 
a  8peedy  and  unappeasable  alarm,  that  the 
child  was  reluctantly  restored.  With  the 
other  child  the  father  fled  to  Paris,  dragging 
the  countess  with  him.  The  black  scoundrel 
knew  the  human  heart,  had  studied  it  like 
an  instrument;  his  favourite  stratagem 
was  to  place  women  and  children  before 
the  front  ranks  of  his  attackinc:  force.  A 
long  legal  correspondence  ensued  after  his 
flight.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  soften 
the  iron  heart  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by 
hTpocritical  lamentations,  and  crocodile 
tears;  but,  to  the  intense  delight  of  her 
mother,  was  compelled  at  last  to  restore  the 
young  lady  to  her  rejoicing  gpiardians.  In 
this  cause  he  employed  three  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  his  day,  Erskinc,  Law  (after- 


wards Lord  £llenborough),  and  Scott 
(afterwards  Lord  Eldon),  but  all  in  vain  ; 
truth,  reason,  and  humanity  were  against 
the  special  pleaders. 

The^story  now  begins  to  darken.  With  still 
some  &int  courage  left,  the  cou.ntess,  like  a 
frightened  deer  db^ven  to  bay,  resolved  on 
one  desperate  leap  for  life.  She  determined 
at  all  risks  to  try  and  escape  from  the  mon- 
ster who  had  tied  her  up  to  die.  Ho  and 
his  creatures  kept  remorseless  and  sleepless 
watch;  but  one  day  when  Stoney  Robin- 
son went  to  dine  with  a  Captain  Arm- 
strong, in  Percy-street,  thev  forgot  to  guard 
her  close.  One  of  the  lemale  servants, 
whom  Bobinson  had  not  corrupted,  had 
compassion  for  her  unhappy  mistress.  The 
countess,  like  a  frightened  bird,  flew  at  once 
to  the  open  door  of  her  cage.  The  male 
servants  were  lured  away  on  mock  errands. 
Her  special  turnkey  was  sent  to  the  library 
for  some  novels  for  the  countess  to  read 
in  her  husband's  absence.  She  carefully 
locked  the  doors  aft;er  her,  to  conceal 
her  flight  as  long  as  possible,  then  the 
two  trembling  women  crept,  muffled,  out 
of  the  house,  and  got  undiscovered  into 
Oxford- streei^  where  at  last  they  met  a 
hackney-coach.  They  had  a  narrow  escape. 
Bobinson  had  rushed  back  on  the  news  of 
the  escape,  and  was  in  full  cry  after  them ; 
indeed,  just  as  they  passed  Bemers-street, 
they  saw  him  in  a  hackney-coach,  nearly 
mad  with  excitement,  his  hatless  head 
thrust  out  of  the  window.  Luckily  he 
did  not  see  them;  but  the  sight  of  that 
Oorgon  head  so  frightened  the  countess, 
who  was  worn  and  weak,  that  she  fell  into 
hysterics,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
for  a  time  that  she  was  safe  and  out  of  the 
villain's  grip. 

She  was  driven  straight  to  Mr.  Shuter, 
a  barrister,  in  Cursitor-street,  and  an  apart- 
ment was  at  once  taken  for  her  in  Dyer's- 
buildings.  Bowes  soon  tracked  out  her 
humble  retreat,  but  not  before  the  injured 
woman  had  exhibited  articles  of  the  peace 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
for  the*  ill-treatment  of  her  person,  and 
was  put  under  the  protection  of  the  court. 
How  could  Robinson  be  staved  ofl*  by  law 
or  justice  P  He  instantly  took  lodgings  in 
the  same  street  as  the  countess,  ready  to 
swoop  down  on  her.  To  his  disreputable 
house  in  Gb*osvenor- square  flocked  spies 
and  base  agents  of  all  kiuds  ready  for 
hire.  He  cried  aloud  for  justice  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  the  King's  Bench, 
and  bought  ofl"  ail  the  unfortunate  women 
whom  he  had  victimised,  and  who  camo 
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to  earn  money  by  helping  the  countess  to 
a  divorce. 

The  conntess  had  fled  in  such  frightened 
haste  from  her  tormentor  and  slow  mnr- 
derer,  that  she  had  left  her  jewels  and  all 
her  valuables.  She,  therefore,  with  the 
ntmost  pain  and  mortification,  had  to 
press  forward  the  divorce,  and  to  oppose 
to  the  sham  confessions  forced  from  her, 
"beatings,  scratchings,  bitings,  pinches, 
whippings,  kicks,  imprisonments,  insnlts, 
provocations,  torments,  mortifications,  de- 
gradations, deceptions,  lies,  starvation, 
force,  and  tyranny.*'  All  this  time,  Stoney 
Robinson  tracked  her  half-hopeless  fittings 
from  obscure  lodging  to  obscure  lodging,  as 
the  kite  follows  the  screaming  chicken.  At 
last,  when  she  removed  to  rooms  in  Blooms- 
bury-square,  he  resolved  on  what  Mr. 
Howitt  appropriately  calls  **  a  grand  coup 
de  main."  He  determined  to  corrupt  the 
constable  whom  the  court  had  appointed  to 
guard  her.  The  man's  name  was  Lucas, 
and  he  was  highly  respectable  and  above 
ordinary  bribes.  Bowes  saw  this  at  once, 
so  he  got  at  him  by  a  stealthy  flank  move- 
ment. He  visited  the  man's  wife  and 
family,  gave  them  money,  and  read  the 
Confessions  to  them  with  tremulous  and 
deprecating  voice.  One  of  the  children  was 
ill;  he  nursed  it  daily,  and  gave  it  the 
medicines  with  his  own  hand.  The  mother 
began  to  say  to  herself,  **  It  is  a  shame  such 
a  man  should  be  so  used  by  his  wife.  He 
is  inild  as  a  lamb,  and  as  generous  as  a 
prince. ' '  She  half  convinced,  half  compelled 
her  husband  to  help  Robinson,  and  from 
that  moment  they  became  the  mere  crea- 
tures of  his  will.  The  abduction  was  soon 
planned. 

For  some  weeks  previous  his  spies  and 
agents  hung  about  the  marked  house  in 
Bloomsbury-square,  and  followed  Lady 
Strathmore's  carriage  sometimes  in  hack- 
ney-coaches, sometimes  on  foot.  The 
countess  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
this,  but  still  not  more  alarmed  than  usual, 
as  she  had  employed  Lucas,  in  whom  she 
confided,  never  to  be  £ar  from  her  car- 
riage. 

On  Friday,  November  the  10th,  1786,  the 
trusty  Lucas  inquired  as  usual  of  the  un- 
suspicious coachman  what  time  his  lady 
was  going  out,  and  was  told  to  be  ready 
between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  At 
the  time  named  Lady  Strath  more  drove 
to  Mr.  Foster's,  a  shop  in  Oxford-street, 
taking  with  her  for  company  Mr.  Farrer, 
a  brother  of  her  solicitor,  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan, her  maid.     Before  they  had  been  five 


minutes  in  the  shop  she  was  alarmed  by 
some  of  the  ill-looking  men  she  had  seen 
hanging  about  Bkramsbury-square  follow- 
ing her  into  the  shop.  She  instantly  with^ 
drew  to  an  inner  room  and  locked  the  door, 
requesting  Mr.  Foster  at  once  to  go  secretly 
and  procure  assistanoe,  in  case  force  should 
be  threatened.  Mr.  Foster  had  scarcely 
gone  before  the  cruel  plot  suddenly  nia- 
tnred  to  action.  The  trusted  constable 
came,  tapped  at  the  door,  and,  giving  his 
name,  was  instantly  adnuitted.  The  conn- 
tess shuddered  when  the  rascal  at  once 
told  her  that  her  ladyship  was  his  pri- 
soner ;  that  he  was  sorry,  but  still  he  mnst 
do  his  duty,  as  a  warrant  had  been  pnt  in 
his  hands ;  but  that  as  her  ladyship  was  to 
be  taJk&n  straight  to  Lord  Manafield'^it,  at 
Caen  Wood,  there  was  no  doubt  her  ene- 
mies would  be  soon  foiled,  and  she  would 
be  taken  under  his  lordship's  protection. 
These  were  Robinson's  wcntls ;  he  knew 
just  how  she  would  think,  jxat  how  the 
poor  frightened,  half-maddened  creature 
would  in&Uibly  act  under  such  hopes. 
She  immediately  consented  to  get  again 
into  her  coach,  Mr.  Farrer  accompanying 
her. 

That  was  all  Stoney  Robinson  wanted. 
The  moment  the  carriage-door  was  slammed 
her  servants  were  dismissed  by  a  pretended 
order  from  her,  and  a  gang  of  Bobinson  s 
men,  well  armed,  surrounded  their  prey. 
At  the  bottom  of  Highgate  Hill  the  arch 
fiend  himself  started  up,  quietly  displaced 
Mr.  Farrer,  and  took  his  seat  by  the  side 
of  his  scared  wife.  Then  the  coachman 
drove  furiously  on  the  road  to  the  north. 
At  Bamet  fresh  horses  were  put  to,  and  a 
post-chaise  and  four,  with  more  accomplices, 
was  waiting  to  follow  and  bar  pursuit.  The 
windows  of  Robinson's  coach  were  already 
broken,  and  the  lady  was  pale  and  weep- 
ing, but  no  one  interfered  to  save  her. 
The  next  day  at  noou  a  servant  of  Robin- 
son's arrived  at  the  Angel  Inn,  Doncastcr, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles  from 
London,  and  ordered  horses  to  be  ready. 
In  half  an  bour  the  splashed  post*chaise 
arrived  with  the  prisoner  and  her  torturer. 
Mr.  Woodcock,  the  landlord,  handed  some 
cakes  to  Robinson  for  the  lady.  Thea 
on  they  dashed  northward.  At  Biansby 
Moor  the  countess  alighted,  and  rested  for 
a  few  minutes,  guarded  by  the  wretch  who 
watched  her  like  a  hawk.  At  Ferry  Bridge 
she  walked  up  and  down  the  inn  garden* 
but  Robinson  waited  immovable  at  the 
garden  door.  All  this  toilsome  and  rapid 
journey  her  husband  had  been  trying  io 
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induce  her  by  cajolerj,  threats,  and  force, 
altematelj,  to  sign  a  paper,  promising  to 
stop  all  the  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesias* 
I  tical  Court,  and  to  live  Tvitb  him  nnder  the 
I  name  and  character  of  wife ;  bat  the  poor 
;  creature  was  at  bay  at  hust ;  she  refnsed, 
I  nncoaditionallj  refused.      Then  the  devil 
threw  off  the  mask ;  he  struck  her  on  the 
face  and  body  with  his  clenched  fists,  till 
the  blood  sprang  from   her  poor  braised 
flesh  and  quivering  livid  lips.     When  she 
attempted  to  cry  oat  he  gagged  her   by 
thrusting  his  handkerchief  in  her  month. 
He  then  beat  her  with  the  heavy  chains 
and  seals  of  his  watch ;   and,  at  last,  as 
she  still  remained  firm,  held  a  loaded  pistol 
to  her  head,  and  threatened  to  blow  oat 
her  hrains  if  she  did  not  instantly  consent 
to  sign  the  paper.     Bat  nothing  shook  her 
rtsolation,  for  she  had  tasted  freedom,  and 
sue  had  still  hope  of  a  rescne. 
At  Streatlam  Castle,  in  Durham,  the  man's 
passion  grew  maniacal  and  murderous,  as 
she  still  refused  to  condone  or  to  act  in  any 
vajT  as  his  wife,  or  the  manager  of  the 
family.     In  a  fit  of  frenzy  he  palled  out  the 
pistol,  bid  her  say  her  prayers,  and  with  a 
hand  trembling  with  passion,  presented  the 
pistol  to  her  head.   But  that  poor  weak  wo- 
man was  iron  now.     She  hated  him  so,  that 
death  seemed  better  than  being  chained  for 
life  to  such  a  corpse  of  dead  and  corrupt 
lore.    Seeing  her  immovable,  the  coward 
thrashed  her  cruelly,  and  left  her  locked 
up  for  a  whole  day.     When  he  returned 
and  asked  her  more  calmly  if  she  was  yet 
reconciled  to  a  dutiful  domestic  life,  she 
answered  with  some  sharp  retort.     He  then 
grew  apparently  mad,  and  pulling  out  his 
pistol,  told  her  to  fall  on  her  knees,  and 
say  her  last  prayers.     It  seemed  then  that 
the  end  had  really  come.    The  poor  woman 
accordingly  fell  on  her  knees,  repeated  a 
short  passionate  prayer,  and  told  him  to 
fii'e,  but  he  turned  away  sullenly. 

Still  gi*eat  and  imminent  as  the  danger 
of  murder  was,  there  was  hope.  The 
country  was  up  and  clamorous.  An  angry 
crowd  began  to  gather  round  the  castle, 
and  insist  on  seeing  her.  With  his  usual 
Satanic  cunning,  Robinson  dressed  one  of 
his  servants  as  himself  and  another  as  the 
countess,  and  made  them  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  friendly  talk  at  the  windows,  to 
soothe  and  quiet  the  populace  in  the  court- 
yard below.  The  stratagem  succeeded, 
the  people  calmed  down,  and  the  sherifTs' 
officers  sent  to  execute  the  attachment, 
served  it  on  the  masqueraders.  In  the 
meantime  Bowes  dragged  the  countess  out 


by  a  back-way,  and,  in  the  dark,  brought 
her  towards  midnight  to  a  lit^e  lonely 
cottage,  where  he  spent  the  night  threat- 
ening her,  and  beating  her  with  rods.  You 
might  kill  that  woman  now,  but  you  would 
never  bend  her;  she  was  stone.  In  the 
early  morning  he  flung  her  behind  him 
on  a  horse  without  a  pillion,  and  carried 
her  over  wild  and  traokless  heaths,  covered 
with  snow,  to  the  house  of  an  attorney,  a 
creature  of  his,  at  Darlington.  There  he 
shut  her  up  in  a  dark  room,  and  holding  a 
red-hot  poker  to  her  breast,  which  fear 
alone  prevented  him  using  to  brain  her, 
threatened  her  with  a  madhouse  for  life, 
unless  she  signed  the  paper,  and  came  once 
more  to  his  side.  She  was  dumb,  she  was 
paralysed,  but  she  was  steel  now  and  for 
ever  to  him.  She  defied  his  rage;  she 
smiled  at  his  threats.  She  could  but  die 
once.  One  blow  more,  and  he  could  end 
the  long  dispute. 

But  Heaven  lias  eyes,  and  God's  1  ands 
sti*etch  far.  Help  was  near ;  a  k'^en  ear 
might  evi  n  at  that  moment  have  distin- 
guished the  ring  of  approaching  hoofs. 
That  terrible  day  of  her  capture,  Mr.  Farrer 
had  driven  hard  to  London,  winged  by 
anger  and  pity,  and  had  Instantly  made  ap- 
plication to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
order  to  efiect  a  rescue.  On  Monday,  No- 
vember the  18th,  two  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
trustiest  tipstafis  had  posted  ofi*to  the  north. 
The  constables  were  already  scouring  the 
country  between  Streatlam  Castle  and  Dar- 
lington. Bowes  was  seen  riding  with  his  wife 
from  that  cottage  at  daybreak,  flying  with 
her  over  hedges  and  ploughed  fields,  going 
he  scarcely  knew  whither,  till  in  the  final 
paroxysms  of  rage  and  despair,  he  would 
crush  her  dead  under  his  feet.  Labourers 
at  work  spied  the  wild  rider,  and  cauti- 
ously hemmed  him  in ;  an  old  countryman 
snatched  at  his  bridle.  Bowes  presented 
a  pistol  to  frighten  him  oflT.  Just  at  that 
moment  a  constable  in  pursuit  ran  in,  and, 
with  a  heavy  hedge-stake,  beat  Bowes  oft* 
his  horse.  The  countess,  seeing  her  husband 
unable  to  move,  placed  herself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Perseus  who  had  rescued 
her  from  this  monster,  whose  enchantments 
had  at  last  come  to  an  end,  and,  with  a  par- 
donable exultation,  bidding  him  farewell  and 
reform,  escorted  by  the  delighted  country- 
men, she  left  the  wretch  soaked  in  his  own 
blood,  riding  fast  and  gaily  southwards  on 
the  first  stage  for  London,  free  and  once 
more  happy. 

On  the  22nd,  she  appeared  in  the  Court 
of  Eling's  Bench,  and  Mr.  Law,  her  counsel. 
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moved  '*that  she  might  exhibit  articles 
of  the  peace  against  her  husband,  A.  R. 
Bowes."  These  articles  were  read  and 
signed,  and  an  attachment  immediately 
granted  against  the  cowardly  and  defeated 
malefactor.  On  the  27th,  Bowes  was  pro- 
duced in  court;  he  looked  squalid  and 
emaciated,  and  was  with  difficulty  kept  from 
fainting.  He  wore  a  soiled,  drab  great-coat, 
and  a  red  silk  handkerchief  bandaged  his 
mischief-working  head.  In  the  end  the 
punishment  fell  on  him  heavy  and  swift, 
but  not  as  deadly  as  the  guillotine  axe.  He 
was  fined  three  hundred  pounds,  imprisoned 
for  three  years  in  the  King's  Bench,  be- 
ing at  the  end  of  that  time  ordei'ed  to  find 
security  for  fourteen  years,  himself  in  ton 
thousand  pounds,  and  two  sureties  in  five 
thousand  pounds  each.  Lucas,  the  con- 
stable, was  fined  thirty  pounds,  with  three 
years*  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  and  the 
other  four  accomplices  also  received  their 
justly -earned  stripes.  The  countess,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  very  soon  ob- 
tained a  divorce. 

The  only  revenge  the  countess  took  on 
the  torturer  of  her  life  was  to  write  an 
epitaph  on  him,  bitter  enough,  but  hardly 
equal  to  those  lines  which  Arbuthnot  burnt 
in  upon  the  gravestone  of  the  infamous 
Colonel  Charteris;  these  she  sent  to  the 
wounded  man  groaning  and  cursing  in  the 
purgatory  of  the  King's  Bench.  The  epitaph 
began : 

Hbsb  bests 

Who  neTer  rested  before, 

Tbo  mo8t  ambitioua  of  men, 

For  bo  sought  not  Tirtue,  wiBdom,  nor 

Science,  yet  rose  by  deep  hypocrisy, 

By  the  folly  of  some, 

The  yice  of  others. 

To  honours  which  Nature  had  forbade, 

And  riches  he  wanted  taste  to  enjoy. 

«  •  •  • 

He  was  the  enemy  of  mankind ; 

Deceitful  to  his  friends, 
Uncrrateful  to  his  benefactors, 
Cringing  to  his  superiors. 
And  tyrannical  tc  his  dependants. 

•  .  •  • 

He  rose  by  mean  arts 

To  unmerited  honours. 

Which  expire  before  himself. 

Passenger !  examine  tbv  heart 

If  in  aught  thou  resemblest  him. 

And  if  thou  dost. 

Head,  tremble,  and  reform ! 

So  shall  he  who  living 

Was  the  pest  of  aociety, 

When  dead  be,  against  his  will, 

Once  useful  to,  mankind. 

Some  villains  are  reserved  for  future 
punishment.  This  man  at  least  suffered  in 
this  world.  For  two -and -twenty  years 
Bowes  mouldered  away  in  prison,  growing 


daily  more  and  more  mean,  hypocritical,  and 
viperish.  At  first  he  flaunted  in  the  state 
rooms  of  the  King's  Bench,  then  he  was  shut 
within  the  walls ;  for  the  last  twelve  years 
he  lodged  within  the  rules  in  obscure  lodg- 
ings in  St.  George's  Fields.  His  great  pas- 
sion was  to  become  acquainted  with  all  pri- 
soners of  I'ank,  but  many  of  these  repelled  his 
fulsome  advances.  His  humour  was  of  a 
cruel  and  brutal  kind,  and  consisted  gene- 
rally in  making  his  guests  drunk  by  filling 
the  kettle  with  which  they  made  their  grog 
with  spirits  and  water.  On  one  occasion  he 
intoxicated  a  sponging  visitor,  floured  his 
face,  and  filling  his  boots  with  water,  left 
him  at  the  table  with  a  looking-glass  before 
him,  and  lights  burning.  The  sponge  is 
not  generally  of  a  chivalrous  nature,  and 
within  a  fortnight,  as  Stoney  Bobinson  had 
prophesied,  the  fellow  came  to  dine  again 
with  the  man  who  had  made  a  fool  of 
him. 

As  for  Robinson's  lawsuits  for  the  re- 
covery of  property  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Strathmore  estate,  they  were  interminable. 
He  had  many  schemes  to  deceive  the  judges 
and  the  counsel;  he  could  feign  asthma, 
vomiting  or  spitting  blood,  and  no  one  conid 
swoon  more  successfully  in  court.  He 
cheated  his  sister's  husband,  who  guaranteed 
him  annuities  on  his  promise  to  leave  him  his 
Bcnwell  estate,  and,  to  crown  all  that  cnn- 
ning  can  accomplish,  he  actually  swindled 
and  fleeced  a  long  series  of  London  attor- 
neys. Each  of  these  acute  gentlemen  ad- 
vanced him  money  for  his  lawsuits,  till 
their  purses  one  by  one  ran  dry.  The  force 
of  cunning  can  no  further  go. 

He  even  secured  another  femsJe  victim. 
He  seduced  the  daughter  of  a  ruined 
country  gentleman,  then  in  the  Bench,  and 
by  her  he  had  five  children.  He  kept  her 
jealously  locked  up  in  solitude  from  1787 
till  he  died  in  180d.  At  last,  mean  as  he 
was,  ho  took  to  drink.  To  the  end  be  kept 
no  servants,  would  not  even  buy  brushes, 
but  made  his  two  eldest  daughters  gather 
up  the  dirt  and  dust  in  their  hands.  At  last 
Satan  sent  for  his  useful  son.  Robinson  left 
something  to  the  countess's  children ;  but  it 
was  only  by  the  entreaties  of  Mr.  Silas  Foot, 
the  surgeon,  and  after  the  tears  of  his  chil- 
dren, that  he  could  be  induced  to  leave  the 
countess  a  poor  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum. 

Surely  of  all  the  men  who  have  ever  per- 
secuted and  injured  women,  even  by  sword 
or  flame,  there  never  existed  a  greater  to^ 
turer  of  the  heart  than  this  man.  Well 
did  Mr.  Howitt  close  his  careful  sketch  of 
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Stonej  Bobinson  by  Mr.  Jesse  Foot's  bitter 
line  of  epitaph,  "  He  was  a  yiUain  to  the 

backhone." 

TWO  SIDES  OP  A  STORY. 

GS£TCH£N'S  third  OHAPTEB.   HOW  IT  ALL 

ENDED. 

The  next  morning,  however,  when  ready 
to  quit  my  room,  I  found  myself  at  liberty 
as  asnal.  Mimi  was  unable  to  leave  her 
bed,  and  I  went  straight  to  my  &ther  with- 
out waiting  to  be  sent  for  by  him.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  how  it  was  that  I  had  stayed 
to  nnrse  his  wife,  and  told  him  that  my 
letter  to  Ned  had  lefl  the  house  that  very 
morning.  He  heard  me  with  great  com- 
posure, which  surprised  me  a  good  deal. 
I  had  expected  violent  reproaches  and 
threats,  but  I  met  with  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  said  that  the  worst  had  now 
come,  that  I  had  chosen  to  obey  a  scruple 
of  conscience  rather  than  be  true  to  my 
father,  and  as  the  thing  was  done  he  would 
calmly  await  the  issue.  From  Edward 
Lance's  reply  to  my  letter  we  should  learn 
what  he  meant  to  do.  He  commended  me 
for  staying  to  attend  upon  his  wife,  and 
spoke  some  feeling  words  about  her,  as 
though  he  were  sorrv,  and  pitied  her.  I 
went  back  then  to  her  bedside,  and  sat 
down  to  wait  impatiently  for  a  letter  from 
Ned. 

Some  days  passed,  during  which  I  felt  a 
sore  compunction  for  my  conduct  towards 
mj  father,  a  hatred  of  myself,  and  a  great 
longing  to  see  Ned  in  spite  of  all  that 
had  passed,  and  was  to  come.  More  days 
went  over,  and  no  answer  came  to  that 
letter.  More  days  still ;  and  I  began  to 
feel  a  keen,  terrible  pain,  greater  than 
anything  I  had  as  yet  suffered.  I  had  not 
believed  tbat  Ned  could  have  been  willing 
to  give  me  up  without  a  regret.  I  had 
thought  to  be  urged  and  reproached.  I 
had  wept  over  the  imagination  of  Ned's 
grief  at  my  loss.  Now  it  was  bitter  to 
think  that  he  could  silently  acquiesce  in 
all  that  I  had  proposed ;  that  he  was  so 
occupied  in  thinking  of  his  inheritance  that 
he  could  not  even  treat  as  a  matter  of  im- 
portance the  sad,  sad  farewell  which  I  had 
Fent  him  as  the  ending  of  our  engagement. 
I  wonder  now,  as  I  write,  how  I  could  ever 
have  so  judged  him,  but  my  reason  was 
weakened,  I  suppose,  by  continued  torture 
of  mind.  I  yearned  for  even  one  kind 
word  of  £u*ewell  from  his  hand ;  and  the 
days  kept  going  and  coming,  and  no  letter 
ever  came. 


Weeks  passed  away.  Mimi  was  unable 
to  leave  her  own  rooms,  and  I  often  met  my 
&ther  alone.  He  was  very  gentle  with  me, 
and  repeatedly  asked  me  if  I  had  heard 
from  Edward  Lance.  Every  day  my  answer 
was  given  to  him  in  a  fainter  voice,  and 
with  whiter  Hps.  He  seemed  to  pity  me,  I 
thought ;  and  by-and-bye  he  quite  left  off 
questioning  me. 

The  summer  was  coming  on.  The  days 
grew  long,  and  in  ilie  warmer  weather 
Mimi  was  able  to  come  down-stairs  again, 
and  we  thought  she  was  getting  better. 
My  father  was  attentive  to  her,  and  this 
seemed  to  surprise  and  gratify  her  gre&t\j. 
Friends  came  to  visit  her,  for  she  was  a 
fiivourite  with  all  who  knew  her.  We  had 
some  gay  evening^  when  a  few  friends  met 
at  the  Sycamores,  and  we  had  some  music, 
or  looked  over  some  rare  old  drawings 
which  Mr.  Sutherland  had  lately  bought. 
It  would  have  been  a  pleasant  time  if  one's 
heart  had  not  been  breaking ;  but  I  look 
back  on  it  as  part  of  a  frightfol  dream. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  I  had  a 
proposal  of  marriage  from  that  agreeable 
Mr.  Field  whom  I  have  mentioned  before. 
He  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  important  in 
the  county,  and  he  asked  for  what  he 
wanted  like  one  who  did  not  expect  to  be 
refused.  I  could  have  imagined  a  woman 
very  happy  as  his  wife,  but  as  for  myself  I 
knew  that  I  could  not  marry  any  man  nn« 
less  he  had  the  heart,  and  the  mind,  and 
the  features  of  Edward  Lance.  My  nature 
is  not  one  that  *^  gets  over"  things ;  and  I 
knew  that  time  would  make  no  change. 
Mr.  Field  received  my  firm  denial  with 
amazement,  and,  unable  to  comprehend  it, 
went  to  complain  to  Mr.  Sutherland,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  my  guardian. 

And  now,  indeed,  tSiere  was  a  net  of 
difficulty  cast  around  me.  My  father  was, 
as  I  had  feared  he  would  be,  delighted  at 
this  opening  through  which  he  could  dis- 
pose of  me  so  well,  so  safely,  and  for  ever. 
During  many  weeks  he  strove  with  me  so 
persistently  that  I  thought  he  or  I  must 
die  before  the  straggle  would  be  over. 
But  I  would  not  yield ;  for  soul  and  body 
were  yet  left  to  me,  though  Ned  had  given 
me  ap.  I  proposed  to  my  £arther  that  I 
should  change  my  name,  and  go  very  &r 
away,  so  that  I  should  not  trouble  him  any 
more.  Then  I  remembered  that  I  had 
already  done  m  v  werst  with  Ned,  and  won- 
dered why  my  uther  was  now  so  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  me.  I  oould  at  all  times  do 
more  than  earn  bread  for  mvself,  and  he 
had  not  always  been  so  oareml  about  my 
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fato.  The  fatnrc  solved  this  riddle,  bat  at 
that  time  it  puzzled  me. 

At  last  "Mx.  Field  became  satisfied  that  I 
was  a  mad  woman,  and  went  awaj*  mor- 
tified that  he  had  ever  thought  of  sach  a 
person  as  a.  wife.  From  that  day  forth  all 
friendship  was  at  an  end  between  me  and 
mv  father. 

Every  day  I  wondered  what  Ned  oonld 
be  doing.  Was  he  spending  all  these 
months  in  collecting  evidence  to  prove  the 
&aad  that  had  been  practised  on  him,  and 
might  n6t  any  day's  post  bring  tidings 
that  the  law  bad  been  set  in  motion  against 
Mr.  Sutherland  ?  I  heard  nothing  of  all 
this  as  the  summer  days  deepened.  The 
outer  world  was  a  great  silence  to  me,  and 
the  only  spot  of  life  in  the  universe  was 
the  Sycamores.  Yet  the  life  that  it  held 
was  feeble  and  ghostly  at  the  beet.  In 
the  midst  of  the  sununer  beauty  and 
warmth,  Mimi  lay  dying;  creeping  every 
day  a  little  nearer  to  her  grave.  My  father 
seemed  restless  and  troulJed,  watchfal  and 
fearful,  and  never  straying  far  from  home. 
I  scarcely  ever  saw  him,  being  quite  en- 
grossed with  Mimi.  I  had  long  known 
well  that  I  should  have  to  nurse  her  to  the 
end. 

One  evening  I  was  sitting  by  her  as 
usual ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  I  thought 
she  w^as  adeep.  Suddenly  I  foxmd  her 
looking  at  me, 

"  I  have  a  strange  idea  troubling  my 
mind,'*  she  said.     "May  I  speak  ?'' 

"  Speak  at  once,  Mimi,"  I  said.  "  No 
matter  how  strange  it  is." 

'^  When  I  am  dead,  you  must  not  marry 
Mr.  Sutherland." 

I  started,  and  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. 

*^Not  because  I  ain  jealous,"  she  added, 
"  but  because  you  would  not  be  happy." 

"  Dear  Mimi,"  I  said,  "  tell  me  what  has 
put  such  a  fantastic  notion  into  your  head." 

"Is  it  fantastic?"  she  asked.  "Well, 
there  is  no  strange  idea  you  could  imagine 
that  has  not  passed  through  my  mind 
about  you  and  Mr.  Sutherland.  They 
have  all  faded  away,  except  one,  that  keeps 
its  place.  I  have  been  thinking  that  per- 
haps he  had  asked  yooi  to  marry  him,  before 
he  knew  me,  and  that  you  refused  him. 
And  I  ihink  that  when  I  am  dead  perhaps 
he  will  ask  you  again.  And  you  have 
broken  off  with  your  lover,  though  you 
would  not  marry  Mr.  Field.  And  Mr. 
Sutherland  is  much  altered,  much  im- 
proved. And  the  Sycamores  is  a  pretty 
home." 


"Mimi,"  I  said,  "Hsten  to  me!"  audi 
took  her  hand  and  held  it.  "You  will 
believe  what  I  say,  for  I  take  Ood  to  \Fit- 
ness  that  I  speak  only  the  truth.  Yoar 
husband  never  had  at  any  time  the  faintest 
wish  to  marry  me.  Such  a  marriage  would 
be  impossible,  even  if  vou  had  ceased  to 
live.     Are  you  cctotent  r" 

"  Quite  content,"  she  said ;  and  then  sbe 
turned  away  and  went  to  sleep.  For  n 
moment  I  had  felt  tempted  to  tell  her  the 
whole  truth ;  and  I  should  have  done  so  at 
all  risks,  if  she  had  shown  any  furtlici 
curiosity  or  uneasiness.  But  she  seemed 
perfectly  at  peace,  and  she  was  very  near 
her  death,  and  why  trouble  her  with  a  long 
tale  of  grief  and  wrong  ? 

Some  time  before  this  I  had  begun  to 
notice  a  great  change  in  my  father.  He 
had  not  the  satisfied  calm  which  I  had 
wondered  at  for  awhile,  and  he  had  also 
lost  the  fearful,  impatient  manner,  and  the 
nervously  watchful  gleam  that  had  of  late 
made  one  afraid  to  meet  his  eye.  He 
showed  a  tenderness  to  Mimi  that  greatly 
soothed  her  last  hours,  and  I  fancied  that 
he  seemed  to  shun  me  with  a  kind  of 
shame.  Whenever  I  had  an  errand  to  him 
I  found  him  pacing  thoughtfully  up  and 
down  his  library,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
with  a  new  expression  on  his  face,  which  I 
know  not  how  to  describe.  Some  dajs 
before  her  death,  Mimi  and  he  had  a  lo!ig 
and  agitating  conversation.  I  met  him 
coming  from  her  room,  looking  crnsljed 
and  grief-stricken,  and  with  traces  of  tears 
on  his  face.  I  tried  to  offer  him  comiorf, 
but  he  put  me  aside  and  passed  on.  A  few 
days  after  this  Mimi  died  in  my  arms. 

Now  indeed  did  my  term  at  the  Syca- 
mores seem  drawn  out  to  its  very  end ;  bnt 
I  could  not  leave  the  place,  while  it  held 
what  had  been  Mimi.  I  did  all  that  was 
needful,  and  then  I  prepared  to  go  awar. 
I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Rice  to  expect  me  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  on  a  certain  evening  I  went  doi??n 
to  the  study  to  say  good-bye  to  my  father. 

I  had  not  spoken  to  him  since  before 
Mimi*8  death.  He  had  shut  himself  rp, 
and  I  had  nofe  ventured  to  go  nearliim. 
He  was  sittins:  at  the  table  with  his  head 
between  his  hands,  and  when  he  raised  nis 
face  he  looked  aged  and  haggard,  feeble 
and  broken-hearted.  He  looked  a  poor  old 
man,  yerj  lonely  and  aflBicted.  I  went  np 
to  him  and  stood  at  his  side,  and  bai-st 
into  tears. 

"Don't  cry,"  he  said,  "don't  cry.  I 
have  cost  you  grief  enough.    You  are  rigl^t 
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to  go,  and  1  will  not  keep  you  with  me. 
You  are  a  good  woman,  Gretclien,  and  I 
bare  been  a  very  bad  man.  Things  are 
different  with  me  now  from  what  they  were 
a  few  weeks  ago.  1  am  not  going  to  vex 
Ton  any  more.  Perhaps,  in  some  days  hence, 
jon  will  have  reason  to  think  a  little  better 
and  a  little  worse  of  me,  than  you  have  yet 
l'  had  reason  to  do.     Good-bye  now,  child, 

I  and  be  as  happy  as  yon  oan.'' 

I I  I  did  not  understand  him.     He  pat  me 
'    away  irom  him  quickly,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
<   get  rid  of  me.     1  went,  weeping,  and  tra- 
velled sadly  np-stairs  to  put  on  my  bonnet 
for  my  journey.    But  something  rose  in  my 

I  heart  and  declared  that  I  must  not  go.  My 

'   father  was  ill  and  in  tronUe,  and  he  needed 

i   some  one  to  care  for  him.     I  put  off  my 

.    bonnet  again,  and  hastened  back  down  the 

I    stairs  to  make  an  appeal  to  him  that  he 

would  allow  himself  to  be  comforted.     De- 

I    scending  thus,  bent  on  my  errand,  I  heard 

a  commotion  in  the  hall,  and  saw  a  knot  of 

policemen   below  at  the  study -door.      1 

harried  on  and  gained  the  hall,  just  as  the 

study-door  opened :  which  it  did  before  I 

I    had  time  to  ask  a  question.     I  saw  my 

'    &tber  come  out  and  stand  on  the  thre^<^d, 

tmd  two  of  the  men  seize  him  and  put 

handcuffs  on  his  wrists.     It  all  passed  in  a 

moment.     My  &ther  looked  dumbly  from 

:    one  face  to  tiie  other ;  struggled  to  speak, 

moaned,  and  fell. 

I  flew  to  his  side  and  pushed  away  the 
men.  They  were  sorry  enough,  but  said 
they  were  forced  to  do  their  duty.  I  was 
crazed  with  misery,  and  scarce  Imew  what 
;  1  said  or  did.  Qt)d  forgive  me.  I  thought 
that  Ned  had  done  this  thing. 

We  carried  him  to  bed,  and  the  doctors 
who  had  been  so  &miliar  to  the  house  of 
^te,  were  now  recalled  to  pass  tbeir 
sentence  upon  its  stricken  master.  They 
said  that  Henry  Sutherland  would  never 
speak  again.  And  he  never  did.  He  had 
got  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  he  died  the  next 
day. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  utter  horror  and 

loneliness  of  the  week  that   followed  his 

death.  I  was  alone  in  the  vast  house,  amidst 

tenantless  rooms,  with  black   draped  dd- 

mesticB  creeping  silently    about    me.      1 

seemed  to  live  in  a  nightmare,  from  which 

I  struggled  to  waken,   even  to  the  hard, 

I   "itter  reality  of  my  fatnre  daily  life.     On 

[   *|ie  day  after  the  funeral  the  lawyer  de- 

I,  sired  to  speak  with  me.     Poor  Mimi  had 

I   l^'it  me  many  of  her  pretty  things  that  she 

was  so  fond  of,  from  her  brilliant  piece  of 

tapestry  down  to  the  diamond  buokks  of 


her  dainty  little  shoes.  I  learned  from 
this  lawyer  one  fact,  which  made  me 
more  glad  than  I  had  ever  thought  to  be 
again.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Sutherland's 
arrest  had  been  made  for  some  fraud  of 
which  he  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  very 
early  in  his  life.  And  thus  I  knew  that 
Ned  had  had  no  hand  in  it. 

'*  The  heir  has  been  communicated 
with,"  said  the  lawyer,  who  probably 
thought  I  might  be  eager  to  get  possession 
of  those  articles  in  the  house  which  now 
belonged  to  me.  **  The  heir,  Mr.  Lance, 
has  been  travelling  abroad,  and  our  letters 
have  scarcely  reached  him  as  yet.  Till  he 
appears  of  course  nothing  can  be  touched." 

I  did  not  notice  that  he  called  Edward 
the  heir,  or  I  might  have  asked  the  reason 
why.  It  seemed  only  natural  that  people 
should  speaJc  of  him  as  master  at  the  Syca- 
mores. He  had  long  held  this  position  in 
my  mind.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  Ned 
had  already  urged  his  claim,  and  made 
known  his  wrong ;  but  I  could  not  think 
on  the  matter,  still  less  could  I  ask  a 
question. 

I  got  away  from  the  Sycamores  as 
quickly  as  I  could.  Mrs.  Biice  was  wait- 
ing for  me  at  the  London  terminus,  and 
was  very  kind  and  motherly  with  me,  so 
that  I  am  still  very  grateful  to  her.  She 
had  nciade  a  neat  little  sitting-room  very 
comfortable  for  my  reception,  but  I  had 
been  better  anywhere  else,  for  it  was  the 
same  room  in  which  I  had  been  so  happy 
long  ago. 

There,  in  Mrs.  Eice*s  hands,  I  was 
attacked  by  the  first  real  illness  I  ever  had 
in  my  life.  It  was  a  low  fever,  which  kept 
me  sufferiBg  for  nmny  days,  and  left  me 
weak  and  helpless  as  a  child.  Mrs.  Rice 
did  not  venture  to  ask  a  question  about 
Ned,  though  it  was  evident  she  was  anxious 
to  know  why  he  did  not  appear.  But 
having  made  a  mistake  onoe  she  was  care- 
ful not  to  make  another.  When  I  was 
able  to  leave  my  bed  she  tucked  me  up  in 
her  great  arm-chair  by  her  fireside,  and 
rummaged  an  antediluvian  bookcase  for 
literatnre  to  amuse  me.  Sitting  there, 
trying  to  be  patient,  I  felt  myself  to  be  the 
feeblest  and  loneliest  little  atom  in  the 
world. 

And  having  thus  arrived  at  the  lowest 
depths  of  my  sorrow,  there  burst  upon  me 
saddenly  the  great  wonder  and  happiness 
for  which  I  was  in  no  way  prepared.  Three 
evenings  I  had  spent  sitting  in  Mrs.  Rice's 
arm-chair,  and  on  the  fourth  I  had  got  up, 
and  staggered  to  the    tahle,  quite  proud 
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thAt  I  was  strong  enongH  to  poar  oat  a  cnp 
of  tea.  But  my  pride  was  premature,  for 
a  sudden  knock  at  the  hall-door  made  my 
hand  shake  so  that  I  spilled  the  tea  over 
the  tray,  in  trying  to  raise  it  to  my  lips. 
There  was  something  in  the  sonnd  that 
made  my  heart  beat  hard.  If  it  had  not 
been  Ned*s  hand  that  had  produced  that 
noise,'  then  it  was  cruel  in  Mrs.  Rice*s 
lodgers  to  have  learned  the  trick  of  his 
knock.  But  I  had  time  for  no  other 
thought  before  Ned  was  in  the  room. 

"uretchen,  Gretchen  !'*  he  cried,  "oh, 
my  poor  love!"  And  he  took  me  in  his 
arms,  and  moaned  over  me  like  a  tender- 
hearted child  over  a  half-drowned  kitten. 
He  was  frightened  at  my  haggard  face,  and 
I  was  almost  as  frightened  at  his ;  for  he, 
too,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  ill.  I  could 
not  remember  at  the  moment  what  had 
been  the  barrier  between  us,  and  whether 
I  belonged  to  him  or  not.  Had  he  been 
cruel  to  me,  or  I  had  been  cruel  to  him  ? 
I  only  knew  the  joy  of  being  well  loved 
once  more. 

But  by-and-bye  all  the  story  was  un- 
folded. He  had  never  received  that  letter, 
the  writing  of  which  had  cost  me  so  much 
pain.  For  a  long  time  my  letters  to  him 
had  been  short  and  strange,  and  suddenly 
they  had  ceased  altogether.  He  had  written 
me  very  often,  imj^oring  me  to  write,  if 
only  to  explain  the  meaning  of  my  silence. 
At  last  he  had  said,  in  making  a  last  appeal, 
that  if  it  could  wring  no  answer  from  me, 
ho  would  believe  I  had  ceased  to  love  him, 
and  had  resolved  to  shake  him  off.  He 
heard,  at  the  same  time,  from  an  acquaint- 
ance who  had  been  in  Hopshire,  that  I  was 
well,  and  about  to  be  married  immediately 
to  Mr.  Field.  Unable  to  believe  all  this 
without  hearing  from  my  hps,  he  had  at 
once  set  out  for  Hopshuns,  determined  to 
see  me.  Approaching  the  house,  through 
the  trees  he  had  espied  me  walking  on  i^e 
lawn  with  Mr.  Field.  It  was  on  one  of 
those  occasions  when  that  gentlemen  had 
used  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  me  to 
alter  my  decision  as  to  his  suit.  But  the 
picture,  as  Ned  saw  it,  had  been  too  much 
for  his  sorely-tried  faith.  He  had  turned 
away  nt  once,  thankful  that  he  had  not 
humbled  himself  unnecessarily.  In  another 
week  he  had  been  on  his  way  towards 
Rome.  Thither,  very  lately,  a  packet  had 
made  its  way  to  him. 


"Here  is  the  sequel,"  he  said,  and 
placed  this  packet  in  my  hands.  I  opened 
it  wondering,  and  found  first  that  wretched 
letter  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded, 
and  next  a  heap  of  others  written  by  Ned 
to  me.  Lastly,  there  was  one  from  my 
father,  which  explained  all  the  mystery  of 
the  rest.  This  last  was  to  Ned,  written 
only  two  days  before  my  father's  death. 

"  All  my  mind  seems  to  have  changed 
within  the  past  few  weeks,"  he  said,  "Ciiid 
in  proof  of  this  I  send  you  the  enclosed.  I 
kept  back  all  these  letters.  I  have  divided 
you  and  Ghretchen,  but  I  will  no  longer 
stand  between  you.  I  acknowledge  the 
fraud  which  I  have  practised  upon  you. 
Gome  now  and  take  possession  of  all  that 
is  lawfully  yours.  For  Grretchen's  sake,  I 
believe  you  will  not  expose  me."  There 
was  much  more  in  the  letter,  but  this  was 
the  substance  of  it.  It  was  a  strange  fact, 
that  after  having  written  this  letter  he  had 
made  a  will  in  which  he  left  everything  to 
Edward  Lance.  By  this,  it  would  appear, 
that  he  must  have  had  some  foreshadowing 
of  his  own  sudden  death.  Thus,  Ned  suc- 
ceeded quietly  as  heir  to  the  property 
which,  in  justice,  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  his ;  and  the  world  knew  none  of  our 
secrets,  and  never  need  know  them  now. 

And  thus  all  the  mystery  was  cleared 
up.  I  understood  at  last  the  meaning  of 
my  father's  words,  "  You  will  think  worse 
of  me,  and  better  of  me,  than  you  have  yet 
had  cause  to  do."  We  sat  in  alence,  cslaisp- 
ing  each  other's  hands. 

We  live  now  with  our  children  at  the 
Sycamores.  Time  has  worn  away  all  sad 
recollections,  and  ours  is  the  happiest  home 
in  all  England.  We  do  not  forget  our  Fan, 
and  we  often  speak  together  about  Mimi. 
We  sometimes  hear  from  Kitty.  She  has 
married  a  French  count,  and  leads  a  very 
pleasant  life.  Our  greatest  regret  is  that 
my  poor  father  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  let  us  know  his  better  self.  And  we 
thank  Gk)d  for  one  another. 
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Prologci. 
chaptek  1.  after  ifesb. 

"Jdbt  fetch  my  ooat  ont  of  the  cMm- 
nerci&l-rQom,  Sam,  and  get  mj  luggage 
r^j  for  the  bns — I  am  going  b;  tho 
(ight-forty-ETe." 

"la  this  jonra,  Mr.  BaineeP"  said  the 
person  addressed,  the  bootfl  of  the  hotel, 
poiating  to  a  namber  of  qneer-looking 
p^kagea  wrapped  in  leather,  and  secnrod 
witb  hage  atrapa  and  backles,  which  were 
Ijing  in  the  passage  of  the  Oeor^e  Inn  at 
Cbeeaeboroagh. 

"  Yes,"  replied  iix.  BMnes ;  "  yon  ought 
toknow,  yoa  haveseen  them  often  enongli." 

"Well,  do  yoa  know,"  said  the  boots, 
fikiwlj,  "  I  dare  Bay  yoD  may  think  it  odd, 
bnt  tbcre  is  a  good  deal  of  Inggage  of  the 
same  pattern  as  ie  brought  to  this  house. 
the  &ficy  line   ain't  what  it    was,   Mr. 

"  Yoa  are  right,  Sam,"  said  Ur.  Baines, 

"it's    OTerdone,  it's Hallo!    what's 

tbat?"  he  cried,  as  a  roar  of  laughter  rang 
through  the  honse.  "  Got  a  pnblio  dinner 
going  on,  Sam  P" 

"No,  not  exactly,"  said  Sam.  "Yeo- 
manry's out,  andafineoatthey  are  making 
of  it.  There  is  six  hundred  of  them  in  one 
place  and  another  up  and  down  the  town ; 
lud  there  has'been  a  review  to-day,  and 
the  officers  has  been  dining  here  after- 
wards. That  was  them  hallooing  jnst  now." 

"  Yeomanry,  eh !"  said  Mr.  Bainca.  "  I 
don't  hold  mnch  with  yeomanry,  Sam ;  my 
idea  is  that  the  proper  way  to  dofond  this 
conntay " 

Bot  Mr,  Baines  wa«  compelled  to  post- 


re  his  intention  of  imparting  his  notions 
the  national  defence,  as  at  that  moment 
the  omnibna  drove  up,  and  seeing  in  it  a 
representative  of  the  rival  house  of  Peto 
and  Wiggins,  Mr.  Baines  hastened  to  climb 
the  box  with  the  view  of  learning  all  about 
the  intended  movements  of  his  brother 
commercial. 

Meanwhile  the  stent  major,  whose  jokes, 
principally  levelled  against  himself,  had 
evoked  the  laughter  thua  commented  npon, 
had  brongbt  his  speech  to  a  hnmorons 
oonclnsiou,  and  sat  down  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  his  comrades.  The  diainolination 
for  more  oratory,  and  the  deaire  to  smoke, 
now  impelled  most  of  the  ofBcers  to  pnah 
away  their  chairs  and  adjourn  to  the 
billiard-room ;  no  one,  however,  ventured 
to  move,  until  the  president.  Lieutenant. 
Colonel  Goole,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  wear- 
ing the  Crimean  and  Indian  medals,  had 
risen  from  his  seat,  and  bidding  his  brother 
ofBcers  good-night,  and  bowing  right  and 
left,  had  left  the  room. 

Then  all  restr^nt  was  tlirown  off,  every- 
body began  talking  to  everybody  eke,  caps 
and  ehakoes  were  nastily  donned,  and  the 
doors  being  thrown  open  by  the  waiters,  the 
crowd  of  yonng  men  snrged  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  thence  into  the  billiard-room, 
while  some,  moro  highly  favoured  than  the 
rest,  sought  the  snuggery  behind  the  bar, 
and  there  entertained  themselves  with  flirt- 
ing with  the  good-looking  barmaids. 

Only  two  men  remained  in  the  room 
where  tiie  dinner  had  been  hold.  Both 
were  middle-aged,  bnt  one  had  retained  his 
figure,  and  a  certain  unmistakable  soldier- 
like smartness,  while  the  other,  close  verg- 
ing on  corpulency,  unbuttoned  his  jacket 
and  flung  nimself  back  in  his  chair,  with 
an  air  of  one  accustomed  to  Bnbordinat« 
everything  to  his  sense  of  personal  comfort. 
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His  companion  watched  these  proceed- 
ings with  a  oertain  amount  of  cnrioeitj, 
and  when  the  j  were  completed  said,  wiik  a 
laughs 

"  By  Jove,  Jack,  tliis*!!  neY«r  do !  If 
yon  go  on  like  this  joa  will  have  to  pay 
three  hundred  ponnds  for  a  charger  to 
carry  yon.  This  all  comes  of  selling  out 
early,  and  going  in  for  domesticity  and 
gentleman-farming." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  believe  yon  are  right, 
Gleeihorpe.  I  mnst  ride  close  tipoa  six- 
teen stone  now,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
am  pntting  on  fiesh  every  year.  I  thtnk 
yon  are  wrong  abont  the  selling  out  though, 
I  conld  not  have  stood  that  confounded 
"  stables"  much  longer,  and  as  for  the  do- 
mesticity, I  was  meant  to  be  a  home  bird, 
and  not  a  battered  old  London  rake  like 
yon." 

"Exactly,"  said  Captain  Cleethorpe, 
lighting  a  cigar  and  handing  his  case  to 
his  friend ;  "  exactly ;  the  only  wonder  is 
to  me  that  yoa  still  remain  in  this  regi- 
ment." 

"Well,  you  see,  Cleethorpe,"  said  his 
companion,  slowly  expelling  his  smoke, 
"  there  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  so  good 
that  you  cannot  have  a  little  too  much  of 
it,  and  I  find  that  to  come  do^wn  here  to 
see  you,  my  old  chum  of  so  many  years* 
standing,  and  to  talk  with  the  colonel,  who 
is  a  deuoed  nice  gentlemanly  fellow  and 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  to  mix  with  these 
young  fdlows,  who  show  me  what  the 
present  generation  is  like,  does  me  good 
by  rubbing  off  the  rust " 

He  stopped  as  the  door  opened,  and  a 
young  man  entered  the  room.  A  man  a 
little  above  the  middle  height,  and  appa- 
rently not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
with  a  small  and  singularly  well-shaped 
head  and  handsome  regular  features.  So 
handsome  was  he,  with  his  dark  blue  eyes 
and  dark  chestnut  hair,  which  curled  in 
natural  and  most  unusual  ripples  over  his 
head,  that  even  men,  who  are  generally 
accustomed  to  scorn  anything  like  personal 
beauty  in  one  of  their  own  sex,  were  fain  to 
admit  that  he  was  good-looking.  Artists 
found  his  lips  too  full,  and  liis  forehead  a 
little  too  narrow,  but  "principally  admired 
the  shape  of  his  head,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  was  joined  to  his  throat,  which  they  pro- 
nounced classical  and  Byron-like,  though 
they  complained  that  the  delicate  tints  of 
his  complexion  were  too  essentially  feminine. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  effeminate 
in  the  young  man's  manner.  He  strode 
into  the  room  without  swagger  indeed,  but 


with  perfect  manly  eaae,  and  walked  up  to 
ike  far  end  of  the  table  where  he  had  been 
sitting  during  dinner. 

"  Come  to  linnt  for  mj  cigar-ease,"  he 
said,  as  he  passed  his  two  brother  officers ; 
^  must  have  dropped  it  under  i^e  (abfe. 
Oh,  here  it  is.  Not  coming  to  the  billiard- 
room^  Captain  Cleethorpe?  Do  come, 
there  is  great  fun  going  on ;  just  going  to 
get  up  a  pool,  Captain  Norman,  and  mnst 
have  you;  capital  tning  for  you  after  dinner. 
I'll  be  your  player  and  take  care  yon  have 
plenty  of  exercise  in  walking  afier  your 
ball.  And  before  either  of  them  eould  re- 
ply, he  had  laughed  and  quitted  the  room. 

*^  That's  a  cheeky  youth,"  said  Captain 
Norman,  looking  afler  him,  "  cheeky,  but 
deuced  good-looking.  One  of  the  new  lot, 
isn't  it  ?    Which  ;  not  Trovers  ?" 

"No,"  said  Cleethorpe.  "Travers  is 
the  great  hulking  fellow  that  sat  within 
two  of  you  just  now ;  this  lad's  name  is 
Heriot.  His  father  is  an  old  army  man, 
now  a  major-general  and  a  K.C.B.,  who  has 
been  out  in  India  all  his  life,  and  has  just 
retired  from  the  service.  Gode  is  an  old 
chum  of  his,  which  accounts  for  the  lad 
being  with  ua,  though  I  think  I  under- 
stood he  is  going  into  the  regulars." 

**  The  cub  is  deuced  good-looking,"  said 
Captain  Norman,  "  but  he'll  want  a  good 
deal  of  licking  into  shape." 

**  I  don't  think  that,"  said  Captain  Clee- 
thorpe ;  "  he  is  only  a  boy,  yon  see,  and 
cheeky  as  most  boys  are,  bat  his  manners 
are  generally  pretty  enough.  The  sort  of 
boy  I  think  I  should  be  proud  of,"  said  the 
captain,  slowly  puffing  at  his  cigar.  "I 
wonder  what  Sir  Geoffry  will  think  of 
him  ?  The  lad  hasn't  seen  his  fiither,  he 
tells  me,  since  he  was  a  baby." 

"What  was  it  I  heard  about  this  old 
Heriot?"  said  Captain  Norman;  "some- 
thing, I  know ;  a  tremendous  martinet, 
wasn't  he  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  Cleethorpe ;  "  when  I  saw 
him  out  in  India  he  was  a  strict  disciplina- 
rian and  a  first-class  soldier.  Kimandinc 
Heriot  they  iffeed  to  call  him  out  there,  from 
some  wonderful  exploit  of  his  in  either 
attacking  or  holding — I  forget  which — 
some  pass  during  the  Sikh  war.  Bat 
Gt)ole,  who,  as  I  say,  knows  him  veiy  well, 
was  telling  me  some  other  things  about 
him  the  other  day.  It  appears  when  he 
was  last  at  home  he  married  a  goodish- 
looking  woman  with  money  and  position, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  everybody 
thought  he  would  go  on  the  retired  list ; 
but  he  didn't.    After  some' little  time  he 
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went  out  to  India  again,  leaving  her  behind 
him,  and  she  and  this  boy  lived  together 
till  she  died,  about  ten  years  ago,  and  since 
then  he  has  been  educated  in  France. 
That's  what  Gt>ole  told  me/' 

"Devilish  interesting  story,"  said  Cap- 
tain Norman,  who  was  very  nearly  asleep, 
and  ronsed  himself  with  a  start.  ''  Now 
let's  go  and  have  a  pool."  And  he  pnshed 
aside  his  chair,  and  stretched  himself  as  he 
rose. 

''All  right,"  said  Captain  Cleethorpe, 
rising  at  the  same  time;  and  the  two 
officers  walked  off  togetlAr. 

CHAPTER  II.    IN  THE  BILLIA&D-ROOM. 

"NiCB  atmosphere  this,"  said  Captain 
Cleethorpe  to  his  companion,  as  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  billiard-room,  and  walked 
into  a  perfect  vapour-bath  of  tobacco 
smoke. 

"Yes,"  0aid  Captain  Norman,  waving 
bis  hand  to  and  fro  belbre  him,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  clear  some  of  the  smoke  away ; 
"rather  glad  I  am  not  going  home  to-night 
—it  clings  about  yon  so  confoundedly,  and 
the  smell  of  stale  smoke  is  the  only  one 
thing  that  Mrs.  Norman  makes  a  row  about. 
She  don*t  mind  it  fresh,  but  hates  it  when 
it  is  stale." 

''Ah  1"  said  Cleethorpe,  "  then  it  won't 
do  for  yon  ever  to  bring  her  to  see  me  at 
the  Bungalow ;  our  parson's  wife  tells  me 
my  place  smells  just  Hke  the  inside  of  a 
pipe,  and  she  onght  to  know,  for  the  padre 
can  never  put  bis  sermon  together  on  a 
Saturday  without  his  meerschaxun  in  his 
mouth.  It's  clearing  off  now  a  bit,  or  we 
are  getting  accustomed  to  it.  Let  us  see 
who  are  here." 

The  billiard-room  at  the  George  was  a 
very  large  one,  containing  two  tables — one 
at  either  end,  and  flanked  all  round  the 
wall  by  stout  horse-hair  seats.  Billiards 
were  an  institn'tion  in  Cheeseborough ;  the 
town  had  produced  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated professional  players ;  and  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
room  at  the  George  was  always  well  filled. 
The  town  itself  was  split  into  two  political 
p^ies,  hating  each  other  with  undying 
animosity,  and  keeping  up  their  anta* 
gonism  not  merely  at  election  times,  or 
other  periods  of  political  excitement^  but 
thronghont  tiie  whole  year.  Each  party 
had  its  head-quarters ;  the  Liberals  at  the 
O^OTgQ  and  the  Conservatives  at  the  Royal, 
&od  all  banquets,  balls,  fano^  fiurs,  and 
pubhc  meetings  of  any  kind  m  which  the 


leaders  of  either  party  were  interested,  took 
place  at  one  or  other  of  their  respective 
houses. 

A  Liberal  elector  of  Cheeseborough 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  smacking 
his  lips  over  a  glass  of  senna  prepared  for 
him  by  Mr.  Tofts,  the  chemist,  as  of  whet- 
ting his  appetite  with  sherry  and  bitters 
at  the  Royal.  A  Conservative,  if  he  could 
have  imagined  himself  ordering  such  a 
draught,  would  not  have  been  surprised  to 
find  death  in  the  soda-and- brandy  mixed 
for  him  by  the  barmaid  at  the  George. 
But  there  was  no  billiard-room  at  the 
Royal,  and  as  the  game  of  billiards  was  a 
necessity  both  for  Conservatives  and  Libe- 
rals, the  billiard-room  at  the  George  was 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  neutral  ground 
where  they  might  meet  together  in  friendly 
union,  and  where  any  reference  to  politics 
was  rigidly  tabooed.  As  happens  not  un- 
frcquently,  some  of  the  keenest  local 
poHticians  were  the  most  energetic  sup- 
porters of  the  game,  and  it  was  to  their 
credit  that  they  met  night  after  night, 
without  ever  permitting  themselves  even  a 
reference  to  the  subjects,  which  they  dis- 
cussed so  acrimoniously  at  all  other  times 
and  places. 

On  the  evening  in  question  the  billiard- 
room  was  even  more  full  than  usual ;  both 
tables  were  occupied,  the  one  with  a  game 
of  pool,  in  which  most  of  the  officers,  and 
some  of  the  visitors  who  had  been  present 
at  the  officers'  mess,  were  engaged,  the 
other  by  a  match  keenly  contested  by  four 
of  the  best  players  amongst  the  towns- 
people. All  along  the  seats  ranged  round 
the  wall  were  men  in  various  lounging  at- 
titudes, watching  the  play,  and  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  players  with  perfect  free- 
dom, or  talking  over  various  occurrences 
of  that  day's  review,  at  which  most  of  them 
had  been  present. 

"  Goole's  not  here,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
Norman,  as  they  seated  themselves  at  tlie 
upper  end  of  the  room ;  "  at  least  I  have 
not  come  across  him  yet." 

**No,"  said  Cleethorpe;  "he  cleared  off 
for  home  at  once ;  this  sort  of  thing  won't 
do  for  him." 

"  Don't  he  like  tobacco  smoke  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that  a  bit — ^like  most  old 
Indians,  he's  seldom  without  a  cheroot  in 
his  mouth — ^bnt  the  fact  is,  Goole  is  a  very 
strict  disciplinarian,  and,  having  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  command 
of  niggers  and  natives,  he  finds  it  difficnit 
to  understand  this  kind  of  material,"  said 
Cleethorpe,  motioning  with  his   cigar  to 
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some  of  the  yeomanry  who  were  standing 
at  the  further  table. 

"  He's  like  your  old  friend  Heriot,  that 
you  were  speaking  of — a  bit  of  a  marti- 
net ?" 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Cleethorpe.  "He 
doesn't  seem  to  understand  that  this  is  a 
quasi-volunteer  service,  and  that  these  men, 
who  give  up  a  certain  amount  of  their  time 
and  money — though  I  allow  it  is  to  them 
amusement — are  not  to  be  treated  as  mere 
privates  in  the  Line.  For  instance,  Goole 
would  think  it  quite  derogatory  to  sit  in 
this  room  while  men  in  the  regiment  were 
so  far  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  him  as 
to  play  billiards  in  his  august  presence." 

"'  Perhaps  the  major  thinks  so  too  P" 
said  Norman ;  "  as  he  has  taken  himself  off, 
and  you  are  the  senior  officer  left  to  us." 

"  The  major  has  taken  himself  off  be- 
cause he  has  discussed  one  bottle  of  sherry 
and  two  bottles  of  claret,  and  makes  it  a 
rule  never  to  take  spirits  after  good  wine," 
said  Cleethorpe ;  '*  and,  moreover,  I  do  not  j 
intend  my  dignity  as  senior  officer  to  pre- 
vent my  enjoying  myself.  What  do  you 
say ;  shall  we  join  the  next  pool  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Norman,  lazily.  "  I  am  tired 
after  all  that  bumping  about  this  morning ; 
besides  those  young  fellows  make  such  a 
tremendous  row.  Let's  talk  to  some  of 
these  yokels." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Martin,"  said  he,  turning  to 
a  stout  man  in  a  suit  of  dark  grey,  who 
was  sitting  next  him ;  "  were  you  at  the 
review  to-day?" 

"  I  were,  indeed,  captain^  and  a  main  fine 
sight  it  was." 

"  How  did  you  think  your  boy  Tojn 
looked,  Martin  ?"  asked  Captain  Clee- 
thorpe. "I  told  you  the  riding-master 
would  make  something  of  that  seat  of  his." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  farmer  Martin,  "  may 
be  'tis  right  in  the  military  fashion  to  hold 
your  heels  down  and  turn  your  toes  out,  as 
if  you  were  at  dancing-school,  and  to  jolt 
about  in  your  saddle  like  one  sack  of  flour 
in  a  large  waggon ;  but  that  wouldn't  do 
for  cross-country  work,  captain ;  you  must 
shorten  your  stirrup-leathers  there." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Cleethorpe,  nodding. 
"  By  the  way,  didn't  you  say  you  want^ 
to  speak  to  me  this  evening,  Martin  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  dropping 
his  voice,  and  edging  up  confidentially  to- 
wards Capta'in  Cleethorpe.  "It's  about 
Mr.  Travers,  sir ;  that  tall  gentleman  with 
the  cue  in  his  hand  now." 

"I  see.  Don't  point;  he's  looking  at 
you,"  said  Cleethorpe. 


"  No  offence,  sir,"  said  Martin.  "  But 
this  Muster  Travers,  Tom's  in  his  troop, 
sir,  and  he  du  worry  Tom's  life  out." 

"  Stop,  stop,  Martin,  I  cannot  hear  this," 
said  Captain  Cleethorpe,  hurriedly;  "I 
cannot  listen  to  complaints  of  this  land,  at 
all  events  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
place.  If  you  have  anything  to  complain 
of,  or  rather  if  your  son  has  anything  to 
complain  of  against  Mr.  Travers,  he  most 
bring  it  forward  in  a  proper  manner  before 
the  colonel.  Did  you  hear  that?"  con- 
tinued Cleethorpe,  turning  to  his  friend. 
"  Not  a  very  popiMar  youth  is  Mr.  Travers, 
I  suspect." 

"  Ill-conditioned  brute,"  said  Captain 
Norman ;  "  quarrelsome,  cantankerous,  low- 
bred lout;  a  complete  specimen  of  what 
these  young  fellows  call  in  their  modern 
slang  '  bad  form.'  " 

"  He  must  be  a  singpilarly  bad  lot,"  said 
Cleethorpe,  "  for  he  even  managed  to-day  to 
have  a  row  with  the  major,  which  I  shonld 
have  thought  an  impossibility.  Hallo! 
what's  that  ?"  He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  a  little 
knot  of  men  were  gathered  together. 

Above  the  hum  arising  round  them,  a 
thick  voice  was  heard  saying,  in  coarse, 
common  tones,  "Can't  you  stand  still? 
Always  jumping  about  in  that  infernal 
French  fashion,  like  a  dancing-master! 
That's^  the  second  time  you  have  spoiled 
my  stroke!" 

"That's  that  brute  Travers,  by  the 
voice,"  said  Norman,  raising  himself  np  on 
his  elbow,  the  better  to  look  at  the  group. 
"  Whom  is  he  speaking  to  in  that  charm- 
ing, gentlemanly  manner  P" 

"  I  cannot  see  clearly,  but  to  Heriot,  I 
should  fancy,  by  that  gracefol  allusion  to 
the  boy's  French  bringing  up.  Yes,  it  is. 
I  hear  Heriot's  shrill  voice  in  reply,  and 
the  strong  foreign  accent  which  always 
crops  up  when  he's  excited." 

"  That  Travers  is  just  the  sort  of  fellow 
who  would  bully  and  swagger  whore  he 
thought  he  could  do  so  unchecked." 

"  He  had  better  not  try  on  such  practices 
with  Heriot,"  said  Cleethorpe.  "That 
young  man  has,  I  feuicy,  a  spirit  of  his 
own.  At  all  events,  if  ne  takes  after  his 
father,  he  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  stand 
any By  Jove,  they  are  at  it  again." 

As  he  spoke,  the  little  knot  of  men  had 
formed  again  in  the  same  place,  and  again 
Travers's  voice  was  heard  above  the  otherB, 
crying  out,  this  time  in  louder  and  more 
passionate  accents,  "Keep  back,  sir,  wSl 
you  ?    You  have  spoiled  my  stroke  again. 
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That  time  I  beliere  yon  did  it  on  pur- 
pose." 

"  I  didn't,"  in  Heriot's  shrill  accents. 

"  Yon  did." 

"You're  a  liar!" 

And  immediately  on  the  utterance  of  the 
words,  there  followed  a  dull  heavy  sound 
like  a  thud. 

Travers  had  hit  out,  and  caught  Heriot 
on  the  cheek.  Then  with  something  that 
was  more  of  a  scream  than  an  ordinary  ex- 
clamation, Heriot  was  rushing  in  upon  his 
adversary,  when  the  bystanders  laid  hold 
of  him,  and  Captain  Gleethorpe  rushing  up, 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
taking  the  lad  by  the  arm,  cried  out,  "  Mr. 
Heriot,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 

The  boy,  who  was  trembling  with  ex- 
citement from  head  to  foot,  stared  at  him 
vacantly  for  a  moment,  then  said,  incohe- 
rently, "He— I "  and  then,  to  Clee- 

thorpe's  intense  dismay,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  passionate  tears. 

CHAPTEB  III.   SITTINQ  IN  JUDGMENT. 

Eyebt  morning  at  six  o'clock,  the  bell 
in  the  turret  of  the  stables  attached  to 
Lacklands,  the  pretty  yilla  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cheeseborough,  where  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Goole  resides,  is  rung  for 
fall  five  minutes,  its  shrill  notes  warning 
all  those  who  hear  it,  and  who  are  in  the 
colonel's  employ,  that  for  them  the  new 
day  has  begun,  and  that  they  may  at  any 
time  expect  a  visit  from  their  master. 

Mr.  Boulger,  who  lives  at  Valparaiso 
ViUa,  the  property  adjoining  Lacklands, 
and  who  made  his  money  as  a  shipping 
agent  at  Birkenhead,  objects  very  strongly 
to  this  bell,  as  do  other  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Colonel  Goole  receives 
their  protests,  which  are  sometimes  made 
verbally,  sometimes  in  writing,  very  politely, 
and  in  reply  informs  them,  in  a  gentleman- 
like manner,  and  well-ohosen  terms,  that 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  make  some  such 
public  announcement  to  the  people  em- 
ployed by  him,  and  that  as  an  old  Indian 
officer,  accustomed  to  early  rising,  he  con- 
siders the  time  he  has  fixed  upon  as  the 
▼ery  latest  at  which  work  ought  to  be  com- 
menced. He  himself,  he  avers,  is  always 
out  of  bed  an  hour  before  that  time  ;  and 
he  might  have  added,  is  generally  on  the 
Bpot  to  see  that  the  warning  of  the  bell  is 
i»ot  without  its  proper  attention. 
!  This  morning,  for  instance,  he  has  been 
through  the  stables,  and  looked  over  the 
occupant  of  each  of  his  four  stalls,  has 
talked  with  the  gardener  about  the  comin 
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fruit  crop,  and  consulted  the  shepherd  as 
to  the  chances  of  fine  weather ;  and  now, 
just  as  the  clock  is  striking  seven,  is  strid- 
ing about  with  a  spud  in  his  hand,  devising 
certain  alterations  in  the  little  slips  of 
garden  specially  set  aside  for  the  behoof  of 
his  children. 

The  sunlight  is  even  now  sufficiently 
strong  to  dazzle  his  eyes  as  he  looks  up 
from  the  ground  which  he  has  been  mark- 
ing out,  and  he  is  compelled  to  shade  them 
with  his  hand  before  he  can  make  out  the 
figure  of  a  man,  mounted  on  horseback, 
slowly  approaching  up  the  valley.  Colonel 
Goole's  eyesight  had  stood  him  in  good 
stead  on  many  occasions  in  India,  and  is 
good  still.  "  Gleethorpe,"  he  says  to  him- 
self, after  his  survey ;  **  Gleethorpe,  on  that 
leggy  mare  which  he  tried  to  make  a 
charger  of,  but  which  ho  is  quite  wise  in 
keeping  for  a  hack.  What  can  bring  him 
here  so  early  this  morning?  He's  not  a 
man  to  come  out  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
ride,  or  for  breakfast ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing the  matter  in  the  regiment,  I  expect." 
And  without  relinquishing  his  hold  of  the 
spud.  Colonel  Goole  started  off  down  tho 
hill  to  meet  his  brother  officer. 

The  colonel's  apprehensions  were  by  no 
means  set  at  rest  by  the  captain's  manner 
or  appearance.  Both,  however,  were  prac- 
tical men,  unaccustomed  to  beat  about  tho 
bush,  or  to  attempt  to  mystify  each  other, 
and  they  came  to  the  point  at  once. 

"  Good  morning,  Cflcethorpe,"  said  the 
colonel,  when  he  was  within  earshot  of  his 
friend ;  "  what  brings  you  out  here  so  early 
this  morning ;  something  has  happened,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  You're  right,  sir,"  said  Captain  Clee- 
thorpe,  retui-ning  his  salute,  "something 
has  happened." 

"  Unpleasant  ?" 

"  Very  unpleasant !" 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  colonel,  who 
had  paused  until  his  friend  joined  him,  and 
who  now  turned  round  and  walked  by  the 
horse's  side;  "please  state  shortly  what 
it  is." 

"A  row  in  the  billiard-room  of  tho 
George,  last  night." 

The  colonel's  face  darkened  at  thcso 
words,  and  he  muttered,  "  Creditable  that, 
by  Jove !  Any  civilian  mixed  up  in  it  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  the  quarrel  was  between  Mr. 
Travers  and  Mr.  Heriot." 

"  George  Heriot  ?"  replied  the  colonel, 
quickly;  then  shaking  his  head,  "I'm  sony 
for  that.     Gt)  on." 

"  Mr.  Travers  several  times  accused  Mr. 
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Heriot  of  nndalj  pressing  upon  him,  and 
spoiling  his  siax)ke  in  the  game  that  was 
being  played.  At  length,  in  the  most 
marked  and  offensive  manner,  he  accnsed 
Mr.  Heriot  of  having  pushed  his  arm." 

"  WeU,  Cleethorpe,  well  ?" 

"  I  regret  to  gay,  sir,  that  apon  this 
provocation  Mr.  Heriot  gave  Mr.  Travers 
the  lie,  and  that  then  Mr.  Travers  strack 
Mr.  Heriot  a  blow." 

"  A  blow  !  struck  Geoi^e  a  Wow  ?"  said 
the  colonel,  stopping  short,  and  k)oking  up 
in  horror  at  his  friend.  "  By  Jove,  Clee- 
thorpe, I  am  not  a  rich  man,  but  I  would 
have  given  five  hundred  pounds  sooner 
tlian  this  should  have  happened.  Who 
were  present  at  this  scene  ?" 

'*  Many,  sir ;  quite  a  crowd.  Captain 
Norman  and  I,  some  dozen  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  several  townspeople.  One  of  the 
waiters  and  the  marker  were  in  the  room, 
too,  at  the  time ;  in  &ct,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  sequel,  it  is  impossible  to  hush  the 
matter  up." 

**  Sequel !  What,  have  you  more  to  tell 
me  ?" 

"  I  have,  indeed,  and  the  worst  part  of  it." 

"  By  Jove,  Cleethorpe,"  said  the  colonel, 
who  had  fallen  into  deep  thought,  '*  Lord 
Okehampton  will  be  furious  when  he  hears 
of  this ;  and  if  there's  a  meeting  between 
these  young  men " 

'*  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of 
calculating  the  consequences  of  such  a  re- 
sult. Colonel  Goole ;  there  will  be  no  meet- 

iiig." 

"No  meeting;  that's  by  your  manage- 
ment then,  Cleethorpe,"  said  the  colonel, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  captain's  arm ; 
"  mutual  retractations  and  apologies,  eh  ? 
Cleverly  managed,  my  friend." 

"  I  don't  deserve  your  compliment,  and 
I  regret  that  you  have  quite  misappre- 
hended the  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Travers 
distinctly  refuses  to  retract  anything  that 
he  has  said,  or  to  apologise  £br  the  blow 
given  to  Mr.  Heriot.' 

"The  deuce  he  does  !"  said  the  colonel, 
anxiously.  "Well,  then,  Cleethorpe,  the 
days  of  duelling  are  over,  and  rightly,  too, 
I  suppose,  but — ^but  a  Wow  is  a  deuced 
awkward  thing;  George  Heriot  can't  sit 
down  under  that ;  he  must  have  him  out, 
sir,  he  must  have  him  out !" 

"  That  course  has  already  been  suggested 
to  Mr.  Heriot,"  said  Captain  Cleethorpe ; 
'*  not  by  me,  I  am  too  old  to  be  mixed  up 
in  such  matters,  but  by  some  gentlemen 
more  of  his  own  standing  in  the  regiment ; 
but  Mr.  Heriot  won't  fight." 


"What!"  cried  the  colonel,  bo  loudly 
and  suddenly  as  to  frighten  Cleetborpe's 
horse;  "won't  fight?" 

"He  declines  to  ask  Mr.  Travers  for 
satisfaction  for  the  insult  passed  upon  him. 
The  young  man  is  a  fkyourite  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  his  comrades  hesitated  before 
accepting  his  reply.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  insult  offered  to  him  was  the 
grossest  which  eould  be  passed  upon  any 
gentleman,  and  one  which  it  was  impossible 
tor  him  to  bear,  and  remain  in  th^  aocieiy 
of  gentlemen.  Mr.  Heriot  did  not  attempt 
to  argue  the  point,  he  simply  declined  to 
send  a  challenge." 

"  But  didn't  he  give  any  reafion  for  this 
extraordinary  conduct?" 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  He  said  he 
had  a  reason  which  satisfied  himself,  but 
which  he  could  not  explain." 

"  This  is  very  bad,  Cleethorpe." 

"  Very  bad  indeed,  colonel.  As  I  have 
told  you,  I  thought  it  better  to  keep  clear 
of  the  affair  last  night,  but  this  morning  1 
went  to  the  young  man's  room — ^I  knew 
something  ci  his  &ther  in  India,  as  I  told 
you— and  tried  to  represent  to  him  the 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself.  It 
was  of  no  use.  He  still  refHises  to  take 
proper  notice  of  Mr.  Travers's  blow," 

"He  must  go,  Cleethorpe,"  said  the 
colonel,  looking  up  at  him. 

"Not  a  doubt  of  that,  colonel.  The 
prestige  of  the  rag^ent  would  be  ruined 
if  he  were  suffered  to  remain.  Two  or 
three  men  expressed  that  opinion  to  me 
last  night,  amongst  them  Norman,  who  is 
quiet  and  sensible,  and  by  no  means  hot- 
headed.    Indeed,  I  feel  it  myself." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Colonel  Goole,  quietly. 
"You  mentioned  his  father  just  now;  I 
don't  know  how  I  shall  be  able  to  break  it 
to  Sir  Geoffry,  and  he  intended  to  make  a 
soldier  of  the  lad." 

"  Ah !"  snid  Captain  Cleethorpe,  patting 
his  horse's  neck,  "  it  was  only  last  evening 
that  I  was  half  inclined  to  deplore  my 
bachelor  state,  and  to  wish  that  I  had  a 
boy  like  his,  but  now  I  cannot  be  too 
thankful  for  the  immense  amount  of  anxiety 
and  possible  misery  «that  I  have  been 
spared." 

"You're  right.  God  help  poor  Sir 
Geoffry!  He  will  suffer  frightfully.  I 
must  write  to  him  of  course,  and  to  Lord 
Okehampton,  and  that  will  be  a  very  plea- 
sant business  for  me,  by  the  way,  for  it  was 
principally  on  my  representation  that  Oke- 
hampton gave  the  boy  his  oommissioa. 
However,  we  will  go  in  and  get  our  break- 
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faet  now,  and  afterwards  I  will  write  the 
letters,  and  jon  shall  take  them  in  with 
yoa  and  despatch  them.  Hard  lines  for 
Heriot — ^frightful  hard  lines  for  a  man  at 
the  close  of  an  haoonrable  career  to  find 
his  hopes  blighted  and  his  name  slnrred, 
and  that  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  By  the 
way,  does  the  yonng  man  know  that  he 
most  go  ?  He  had  better  apply  for  leave 
until  the  matter  can  be  formally  arranged." 

*'  I  settled  that  with  him  this  morning, 
and  am  the  bearer  of  his  application.  He 
knows,  too^  that  he  mnst  gireup  all  chance 
of  entering  the  army." 

**  How  does  he  behave  about  that  P" 

"  Very  quietly,  and  not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  dignity.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  happened,  there  is  something  about 
the  young  man's  manner  which  one  could 
never  find  in  a  coward.  If  one  could  only 
know  his  reason  for  this  conduct !" 

"  That  you  say  he  distinctly  refdses  to 
give  ?"  said  the  cokmeL 

"  Most  decidedly." 

''  Then^"  said  the  colonel,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "we  can  only  act  on  what  is 
brought  before  us." 

"  I  suppose  BO,"  said  Captain  Cleethorpe, 
repeating  the  shrug,  and  turning  his  horse's 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  stables,  while 
the  colonel  moved  towards  the  house. 

Their  talk  at  breakfast  was  about  other 

matters,  and  when  the  meal  was  finished, 

they  adjourned  to  the  little  study,  and  there 

I  after  much  cogitation  and  many  alterations, 

their  joint  labours  produced  the  following 

letter : 

GheMoboTOOgb,  May  18, 1868. 

My  dear  Hbriot, — ^I  much  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  announce  to  you   some  ill 
news,  which  I  fear  will  affect  you  very 
.  deeply.     Like  most  old  soldiers,  I  am  not 
I  a  very  good  hand  with  the  pen,  but  you 
'  ^vill  understand  that  it  is  not  for  any  want 
of  sympathy  that  I  come  at  once  to  the 
point,  and  tell  you   that   your  son   must 
send  in  his  resignation  of  the   commis- 
sion which  he  hokls  in  the  Cheddar  Yeo- 
manry.    It  appears  that  last  night  he  and 
another  subaltern,  a  Mr.  Travers,  came  to 
high  words  in  a  billiard-room  in  this  town. 
Your  son  gave  Mr.  Travers  the  lie,  and 
Travers  retorted  by  a  blow.     I  need  not 
point  out  to  you  that  after  this,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  affair  took  place  in  public,  and 
in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  towns- 
people, there  was  but  one  course  to  pursue. 
That  course,  however,  Mr.  Heriot,  although 
it  has  been  plainly  pointed  out  to  him,  de- 
clines to  take,  and  is  content,  as  it  seems, 


to  sit  down  patiently  under  the  insult  that 
he  has  received.  Of  course  his  continuance 
in  the  regiment  under  these  circumstances 
is  impossible,  as  henceforward  all  fellowship 
with  his  brother  officers,  or  respect  from  the 
men,  would  be  at  an  end. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  Heriot,  know- 
ing as  I  do  your  acute  sense  of  honour,  how 
deeply  I  sjrmpathise  with  you  under  these 
unhappy  circumstanoes ;  more  especially 
as  I  am  sure  if  George  had  only  done  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  him,  the 
matter  could  have  been  easily  arranged. 
This  Mr.  Travers  with  whom  he  quarrelled 
is  an  underbred  bully,  and  from  w^hat  I 
have  heard  from  Captain  Cleethorpe,  who 
was  present  at  the  row,  and  whom  I  think 
you  know,  I  could  easily  have  prevented 
matters  from  going  to  extremities.  George's 
refusal  to  notice  the  insult  has,  however, 
completely  taken  the  matter  out  of  my 
hands.  He  says  he  has  a  reason  for  his 
conduct  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  him- 
self, but  declines  to  impart  it  to  any  of  us. 
He  is  prepared  to  send  in  his  resignation, 
and  I  have  no  option  but  to  advise  its 
acceptance.  I  write  to  Lord  Okehampton 
accordingly  by  this  post.  Again  assuring 
you  of  my  deep  regret, 

I  am,  my-  dear  Heriot,  sincerely  yours, 

Mabkham  Goole. 

"  There,"  said  Colonel  Goole,  folding  up 
the  letter,  "this  affair  will  either  break 
the  old  man's  heart,  or  cause  him  to  break 
his  son's  spirit." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Captain  Clee- 
thorpe, doubtfully;  "for  my  part, I  look  upon 
the  first  process  as  difficult,  the  last  as  im- 
possible." 


HANDWRITING. 


Of  course  hand-wnting  is  meant.  Where 
a  man  has  the  exceptional  capability  of 
writing  with  his  toes,  he  must  be  placed  in 
a  separate  list.  That  there  have  been  such 
men,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established. 
For  instance,  in  the  library  belonging  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  are  two  or  three 
manuscript  lines,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  Roger  Clarke  with  his  foot,  in  15G3. 
In  a  manuscript  of  1559,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  is  a  written  note  to 
this  effect : 

Wretyn  by  mo  Xtopliw  Wella 
w*»  my  foot  A  nothyng  els*. 

And  one  Caesar  Decornct,    who    died    at 
Lille  in  185G,  had  the  power  of  writing 
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well  with  a  foot  wbicli  was  provided  with 
only  four  toes. 

One's  handwriting  is  interesting  for  this 
among  other  reasons:  that  many  persons 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  judging  the 
mental  character  of  a  man  from  his  calli- 
graphy. It  was  Shenstone,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  who  said,  *'  Show  me  a  man's 
handwriting,  and  I  will  tell  you  his  cha- 
racter." Gibber,  in  his  life  of  Andrew 
Mar  veil,  says :  "  The  person  whom  he  ad- 
dressed was  an  abbot  [abbe  ?]  famous  for 
entering  into  the  qualities  of  those  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  and  prognosticating 
their  good  or  bad  fortune,  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  their  handwriting.''  William  von 
Humboldt  once  said :  "  The  handwriting 
«,lways  retains  something  characteristic  of 
a  man ;  but  that  of  Goethe  (who  wrote  a 
large  flowing  hand)  was,  I  must  confess, 
not  one  that  could  show  his  individuality. 
Schiller  wrote,  according  to  my  judgment, 
a  much  more  self-showing  hand,  peculiar 
to  him."  We  can  all  of  us  say,  each  for 
himself,  what  kind  of  answer  experience 
gives  to  this  problem.  We  know  harum- 
scarum  men  whose  handwriting  is  small, 
neat,  and  careful;  and  slow,  cautious, 
methodical  men  who  write  a  large,  bold, 
flowing  hajid.  Ladies  can  hardly  have  any 
characteristic  in  this  particular :  seeing  that 
the  fashionable  angular  hand  is  pretty  much 
alike  in  all. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  really  determine 
A  man's  character  by  his  handwriting,  we 
can  most  certainly  identify  him  by  its 
means  to  a  large  degree.  Not  knowing  a 
particular  person,  we  may  bo  able  or  unable 
to  judge  what  sort  of  man  he  is  by  looking 
at  his  handwriting ;  but  knowing  both  him 
and  his  writing,  we  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  determining  whether  a  certain 
letter  or  document  may  safely  be  attributed 
to  him;  or,  not  knowing  him  at  all,  we 
may  judge  whether  two  pieces  of  writing 
are  by  the  sjime  hand.  Of  course,  the 
standard  of  comparison  here  is,  good  compo- 
sition expressed  in  perfect  calligraphy ;  the 
greater  the  departure  from  this  standard, 
the  more  chance  there  is  of  identifying 
the  writer,  seeing  that  the  departure  may 
be  made  in  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
ways.  Good  handwriting  is  not  so  much 
attended  to  now  as  in  past  days.  The  old 
writing-masters  took  so  much  pride  in  their 
work  as  to  claim  for  it  a  rank  among  the 
fine  arts.  What  they  could  do  in  this  way 
may  be  seen  in  the  title-pages  of  costly 
books ;  a  writing-master,  or  professed  pen- 
man, wrote  out  the  whole  title-page  in  full 


size,  and  a  copper-plate  engraver  then  re- 
produced it.  They  prided  themselves  also 
on  the  power  of  writing  a  great  mass  of 
words  within  a  small  compass.  Peter 
Hales,  a  fiiraous  penman  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote  within  the  compass 
of  a  silver  penny  (in  Latin)  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Greed,  the  Ten  Gommandments, 
a  prayer  for  the  queen,  his  posy,  his  name, 
the  day  of  the  month,  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  year  of  the  queen's  reign ;  he  in- 
serted it,  covered  with  crystal,  in  a  gold 
ring,  which  Elizabeth  wore  on  her  finger; 
and  he  also  presented  a  magnifying  glass 
wherewith  to  read  the  tiny  writing.  Of 
the  writing-masters,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  last  centniy,  some  affected  the  classical 
or  severe  style,  some  the  ornate  or  fiowing, 
but  all  alike  claimed  to  be  artists ;  and  one 
is  said  to  have  died  of  vexation,  because  the 
Royal  Academicians  would  not  make  him 
one  of  their  number. 

Of  course  the  most  direct  departure  from 
good  penmanship  is  an  intentional  produc- 
tion of  bad ;  and  this  taste  has  at  certain 
times  been  in  fashion.  Hamlet,  as  we 
know,  says : 

Some  did  hold  it,  m  our  •taHati  doi, 

A  iNweneM  to  write  fair,  aod  laboured  mueh 

How  to  forget  that  learning. 

The  Humorist,  in  1724,  gave  (with  plenty 
of  initial  capitals)  the  following  bit  of 
satire :  **  The  Badness  of  the  Hand  put  me 
in  Doubt  at  first,  whether  the  Letter  came 
from  a  Man  of  Wit  or  a  Man  of  Quality." 
It  is  certain  that,  during  a  long  period  in 
the  last  century,  good  penmanship  was 
regarded  as  vulgar  and  underbred. 

Watch  narrowly  the  habits  of  persona 
whom  you  know,  m  regard  to  peculiarities 
of  calligraphy,  and  you  will  acquire  much 
more  power  of  identification  than  might  at 
first  appear  attainable.  The  wits  of  the 
last  century  used  to  say  that  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  carried  her  penuriousness 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  dispense  with  dotting 
her  i's  and  crossing  her  t's,  in  order  to  save 
ink ;  but  this  smart  bit  of  scandal  comes 
to  nothing  when  tested  by  the  faet  that 
such  omissions  are  frequent  in  letter- writ- 
ing, as  a  result  of  sheer  carelessness. 
Making  one  sheet  of  paper  serve  for  two, 
by  crossing  the  writing  up  and  down  as 
well  as  from  left  to  right,  is  often  adopted 
in  women's  gossiping  notes,  though  less 
frequently  by  men.  It  no  doubt  had  its 
origin  in  the  days  when  the  postage  of 
letters  was  charged  per  sheet  instead  of  by 
weight,  and  was  costly  under  any  circum- 
stances, especially  for  long  distances ;  bat 
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why  the  plan  should  be  adopted  now  that 
postage  is  so  low  and  paper  so  cheap,  those 
mast  explain  who  indulge  in  it;  at  any 
rate,  sach  a  habit  might  tend  to  identify 
the  writer  of  a  particular  letter.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  use  of  the  P.S.  Jokes 
and  skits  without  number  have  been 
pointed  at  fair  letter-writers  for  their  pro- 
fase  use  of  postscripts ;  and  theories  have 
been  adyanced  for  explaining  how  it  is 
that  the  most  important  part  of  a  lady's 
letter  often  comes  when  the  letter  itself 
has  been  finished  and  signed  with  her 
Dame ;  but  whatever  fanciful  explanations 
we  may  adopt,  certain  it  is  that  some  per- 
sons are  more  prone  than  others  to  this 
habit.  Again ;  if  one  writer  be  more  heed- 
less than  another,  the  fact  is  likely  to  show 
itself  in  omitted  letters,  or  letters  shaped 
like  numerals — vices  due  to  inattention,  and 
not  to  real  ignorance.  Hence  the  well- 
known  story  of  a  merchant  who  bought 
up  and  transmitted  no  less  than  a  ton  of 
capers ;  having  been  misled  by  the  careless 
way  in  which  the  word  copper  had  been 
written  by  his  correspondent.  And  hence 
the  less  known  story,  told  in  the  Vemey 
Papers,  of  a  London  merchant,  who  wrote 
to  his  agent  abroad  to  send  him  2  or  3  apes ; 
the  r  was  omitted,  the  o  was  made  nearly 
as  large  as  the  numerals,  and  the  quantity 
looked  very  much  like  203  ;  the  agent  wrote 
hack  to  say  that,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mission, he  had  transmitted  fourscore  apes, 
and  would  send  the  rest  by  next  ship.  In 
proportion  as  a  writer  is  liable  to  perpetrate 
little  gaucheries  of  this  kind,  so  wUl  they 
form  one  amomg  many  means  of  guessing 
whether  a  particular  letter  is  written  by 
him.  Another  test  is,  a  want  of  attention 
to  syntax  in  composition ;  the  spelling 
and  the  grammar  may  be  correct,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  phrases  and  clauses 
into  a  sentence  may  be  wrong;  and  the 
^nse  may  either  become  nonsense,  or  be 
made  obscure.  The  pronouns  his,  her,  its, 
and  their,  are  awkward  tools  to  use,  unless 
some  circumspection  be  employed.  A 
fanner,  for  instance,  wrote  to  say  that  he 
and  his  neighbours  were  at  a  certain  fair ; 
and  be  added :  "  We  had  a  splendid  show 
of  homed  cattle.  They  were  sorry  you  were 
not  amongst  them." 

The  experts  or  decipherers  are  con- 
stantly on  the  wateh  for  these  and  other 
peculiarities;  and  the  resulte  are  some- 
times very  striking.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable  attempts  ever  made  to  pin  a  man 
down  by  means  of  his  handwriting,  is  in 
connexion  with  that  never-ending  subject, 


Junius.  Readers  of  All  the  Year  Round 
need  not  be  alarmed.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  going  over  the  old  ground  in  this 
place.  The  subject  only  interests  us  so 
far  as  it  concerns  handwriting. 

Those  who  are  known  as  the  Franciscans, 
the  believers  in  Sir  Philip  Francis,  always 
contend  that  the  handwriting  of  Junius  was 
the  handwriting  of  Francis  disguised,  and 
tends  to  corroborate  the  evidence  obtained 
in  other  ways.     Not  very  long  ago   the 
Honourable  Edward  Twistleten  came  into 
possession  of  two  letters,  one  a  nete,  and 
the  other  a  copy  of  verses,  addressed  to 
Miss  Giles,  at  Bath ;  the  date  was  either  1770 
or  1771.     They  were  not  signed,  and  the 
writing  was  not  quite  alike  in  the  two 
cases ;    but  circumstances  led  Mr.  Twis> 
tleton   to  a  belief   that   they  were   both, 
written  by  Sir  Philip,  at  that  time  Mr. 
Francis.     They  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Netherclift,  an  expert,  whose  know- 
ledge of  writing  is  admitted  as  authorita- 
tive in  courte   of  justice;    he  made  each 
piece  of  paper  bear  witness  against   the- 
other;  he  stripped  the  masks  from  both,  and. 
gave  his  verdict  that  both  must  have  been 
written  by  the  same  person.     Then  came 
another  battle  of  calligraphic  deciphering. 
The  note  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Junius, 
of  which  specimens  are  still  preserved  with 
great  care ;  the  verses  were,  although  in  a 
disguised  hand,  pronounced  to  be  written 
by  the  same  person  as  the  note ;  Francis^ 
by  another  train  of  reasoning,  is  believed  m- 
have  sent  the  note  to  Miss  Giles — there- 
fore, was  or  was  not  Francis  the  one  per- 
son who  had  written  Junius's  Letters,  and 
the  verses,  and  the  note  ?     Mr.  Twistleton, 
to  put  his  own  decision  to  a  further  test, 
retained  the  services  of  another  expert,  Mr. 
Chabot. 

Mr.  Twistleton.  obtained  access  to  ori- 
ginal letters  written  to  Francis  by  Mr. 
Tilghman,  at  the  time  when  Francis  was 
at  Bath ;  also  numerous  letters  written  by 
Francis  to  his  brother-in-law,  or  to  his  wife 
between  the  years  1767  and  1771 ;  also  the 
original  manuscript  Letters  of  Junius,'  now 
possessed,  some  by  Mr.  Murray,  some  by 
the  British  Museum.  All  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Chabot,  who  examined 
them  with  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  mul- 
tiplied a  huudredfold :  the  eyes  of  the  mind 
and  those  of  the  body.  And  what  a  result 
it  is  !  A  quarto  volume  containing  two 
hundred  pa^es  of  reports,  with  nume- 
rous  fac-similes  taken  by  photo-lithography 
from  the  veritable  letters  themselves — all 
to  determine  whether  the  same  hand  which 
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wi'ote  Francis's  letters  also  wrote  the  famed 
Letters  of  Junius ! 

Politicians  and  literary  men  may  feel 
interested  in  knowing  that  Mr.  Chabot 
answers  this  question  in  the  affirmatiye. 
Bnt,  for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  it 
will  suffice  to  notice  the  flood  of  light 
which  Mr.  Ohabot  throws  on  the  mode  of 
proceeding  adopted  by  experts  in  their 
professional  labours.  To  prove  that  two 
documents  were  written  by  the  same  hand, 
coincidences  must  be  shown  to  exist  which 
cannot  be  accidental ;  while  to  prove  that 
two  docnments  were  written  by  different 
hands,  discrepancies  must  be  pointed  out 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  accident 
or  disguise.  Persons  who  wish  to  hide 
their  handwriting,  to  make  it  seem  as  if 
written  by  some  one  else,  generally  resort 
to  one  of  three  methods,  or  two  out  of 
three,  or  all  three:  that  is,  to  alter  the 
slope,  the  size,  or  the  fineness  of  the  letters. 
But  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  writer  to  main- 
tain a  disguise  in  their  form ;  indeed,  our 
practised  expert  declares  that  he  has  never 
met  with  a  writer  who  could  do  so,  and 
sustain  a  consistent  and  complete  disguise 
throughout  a  piece  of  writing  of  moderate 
length. 

The  connecting  links  between  the  letters 
of  a  word,  consisting  usually  of  fine  strokes 
either  near  the  top  or  near  the  bottom, 
appear  to  furnish  a  great  clue  to  the  ex- 
perts. The  down-strokes  can  be  altered 
or  disguised  with  comparative  ease :  the 
fine  up-strokes  not  so  easily.  It  is  very 
ciH-ious  to  see  how  Mr.  Chabot  amalga- 
mates Francis  and  Junius  into  one  person 
in  this  matter.  The  word  **  the,"  of  course 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  differs  con- 
siderably in  the  thick  or  down-strokes  of 
the  two  writers  ;  but  a  peculiar  approach  to 
horizontality  in  the  thin  strokes  connecting 
the  letters,  is  observable  in  both ;  and  he 
dwells  on  the  great  difficulty  of  a  man 
being  a  hypocrite  on  this  particular  point, 
except  for  a  few  words  at  a  time.  The 
word  here  just  used,  "time,"  happens  to 
be  apropos  to  another  clue  explained  by 
Mr.  Chabot.  There  are  four  varieties  ob- 
servable in  writing,  in  regard  to  the  round- 
ness and  sharpness  of  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  letters.  Some  specimens  are  round  at 
top  and  bottom,  much  used  in  law-writing ; 
some  are  sharp  or  angular  at  top  and 
bottom,  in  favour  among  ladies  ;  some  are 
ix)und  at  top  and  angular  at  bottom ;  some 
just  the  reverse — all  these  being  tenden- 
cies, irrespective  of  the  proper  shape  of 
the  letters  themselves.     Now  Mr.  Chabot 


counted  up  the  number  of  instances  in 
which  the  word  "  time"  occurs  in  the 
several  docnmento ;  in  order  to  show  that 
both  writers  adopted  the  peculiarity  of 
nutking  the  letter  "i"  in  "time"  round 
at  the  top  and  angular  at  the  bottom,  the 
reverse  of  the  plan  followed  by  most  persons. 

The  habit  of  using  a  magnified  small 
letter  for  an ,  initial,  instead  of  a  proper 
capital  A,  M,  or  N,  is  another  thing  wluch 
the  experts  appear  to  have  narrowly  scro- 
tinised.  Some  writers  use  this  substitution 
largely ;  they  could  not  readily  get  out  of 
the  habit;  and  an  inadvertcmcy  on  this 
point  might  defeat  an  attempt  to  disguise 
one's  customary  handwriting. 

Besides  the  shape,  size,  fineness,  slope, 
roundness,  angularity,  and  connecting  links 
of  the  letters  in  a  word,  and  the  mode  of 
initialising  first  words  and  proper  names, 
there  is  an  almost  infinite  number  of  points 
of  difference  between  the  handwriting  of 
different  persons.  Some  differ  from  others 
in  emphasising  their  words  by  numerous 
capitals,  a  style  wMoh  the  imitators  of 
Carlyle  know  Bomething  about;  a  much 
larger  number  underline  the  words  to  which 
they  wish  to  draw  attention ;  some  make 
abundant  use  of  single  quotation  mark?, 
*  ',  others  of  double,  "  ",  although  no 
actual  quotation  is  given ;  some  rely  greatly 
on  dashes  ( — ),  others  on  notes  of  admira- 
tion (!),  others  on  parentheses  (  ) ;  a  few 
preoise  people  try  to  observe  the  proper 
gradation  of  ,  ;  :  .  in  a  sentence;  some 
content  themselves  with  oommas  and  fall- 
stops  alone;  while  others  seem  to  think 
that  punctuation  is  a  meaningless  for- 
mality. Other  habits  which  persons  more 
or  less  acquire,  tending  to  associate  them 
with  a  particular  kind  of  handwriting, 
relate  to  the  mode  of  arranging  senienoes 
into  pai*agraphs;  the  mode  of  correcting 
mistakes  or  supplying  omitted  words ;  the 
tendency  to  spell  ceitun  words  in  an  er- 
roneous way,  the  abbreviation  of  words 
wherever  possible,  such  as  don't,-  won% 
couldn't,  tho',  &c. ;  a  tendency  to  make 
short  work  with  all  sach  terminal  syl- 
lables as  ing,  ment,  ation,  ful ;  a  habit 
of  making  all  the  down-strokes  of  the  i,  n, 
u,  and  m,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  re- 
ducing such  a  word  as  minitnum  to  fifteen 
similar  down-strokes,  &c.  In  writing  letters, 
whether  of  business  or  friendship,  men 
differ  in  these  among  other  pointB :  putting 
the  date  and  place  at  the  bottom,  instead 
of  the  top  of  the  letter ;  omitting  the  ad- 
dress of  the  writer  whenever  possible ;  plao* 
ing  the  day  before  the  month  in  the  date ; 
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wnting  the  names  of  all  the  months  at  fnll 
length,  and  a  mnltitnde  of  others. 

One's  handwriting  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of 
one's  self  to  a  greater  degpree  than  most  of 
us  suppose. 

A  WBESTLB  WITH  NIAGARA. 


I 


I  WAS  standing  about  thirty  or  forty 
yvrds  in  advance  of  the  Olifion,  that  is, 
thirty  or  forty  yards  nearer  to  the  Horse- 
shoe along  the  brink  of  the  rocks,  and  op- 
poflite  the  American  fall.  The  ground 
must  have  been  abont  the  same  height  as 
the  opponte  €all,  bnt,  owing  to  tbe  im- 
mense hill  down  whkh  the  rapids  rash,  it 
was  possible  to  distinguish  any  object  of 
tho  size  of  a  boat  a  consideiuble  distance 
above  the  fall,  so  that,  now  it  was  pointed 
ont  to  me,  I  saw,  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid, 
a  huge  log  of  wood,  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  had  lodged  i^ere  some  years  bef<M«, 
and  upon  it  a  black  speck.  This,  after  some 
observation,  I  perceived  to  move.  It  was 
a  man.  Yes ;  he  and  his  two  companions 
had,  on  the  previous  night,  been  rowing 
about  some  distance  above  the  fall.  By 
some  means  or  other  they  had  ventured  too 
near  the  rapids,  had  lost  all  command  of 
their  hoat,  and  had  been  hurried  away  to 
destruction.  It  was  supposed  that  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  fall  the  boat  had 
npaet,  and,  with  two  wretched  men  still 
clinging  to  it,  went  over  the  fall  at  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  while  the 
third  man  was  driven  against  this  log  of 
wood,  ofimbed  upon  it,  and  sat  astride  of 
it  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  amid 
the  roar,  the  turmoil,  and  the  dashing  spray 
of  tbe  rapids. 

I  crossed  the  river,  ascended  the  rock 
hy  the  railway,  and  hurried  to  the  spot, 
where  I  found  him  so  near  that  I  could 
almost  distinguish  his  countenance.  He 
was  then  lying  along  the  log,  grasping  it 
with  both  arms,  and  appeared  exhausted 
to  the  last  degree.  He  was  evidently  as 
wet  from  the  spray,  as  though  he  had  been 
standing  under  water.  By  this  time  people 
were  assembling,  and  diflferent  plans  for 
his  rescue  were  proposed  and  discussed  on 
all  sides;  already,  indeed,  one  effort  had 
l>een  made.  A  small  boat  had  been  firmly 
lashed  to  a  strong  cable,  and  dropped  down 
to  him  from  the  bridge,  which  crossed 
the  rapid  between  the  mainland  and  Q-oat 
Island,  about  sixty  yards  above  the  log. 

This  boat  had  proceeded  a  few  yards  in 
safety,  was  upset,  spun  round  like  a  piece 


of  cork  at  the  end  of  a  thread  by  the  force 
of  the  water,  which  finally  snapped  the 
cable  in  two,  and  the  boat  disappeared 
over  the  fall. 

But  now  a  despatch  had  been  sent  to 
Buffalo  (a  distance  of  little  m(yre  than 
twenty  miles)  by  electric  telegraph,  desir- 
ing that  a  life-boat  should  be  sent  by  the 
first  train,  nine- thirty  a.m.,  and  this  in  time 
arrived,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  about 
twenty  men,  and  a  splendid  boat  she  was, 
large,  built  entirely  of  sheet  iron,  with  air- 
tight chambers ;  a  boat  that  could  not  sink. 
She  was  girt  round  with  strong  ropes,  and 
two  new  two-inch  cables  brought  with  her. 
All  this  arrangemenrfc  naturally  took  up 
mudi  time,  and  tho  poor  wretch's  impa- 
tience seemed  extreme,  so  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  let  him  know  what 
was  going  on.  This  was  done  by  means 
of  a  sheet,  upon  which  was  written  in  large 
letters  in  Dutch  (his  native  language), 
"  The  life-boat  is  coming.**  He  stood  up, 
looked  intently  for  a  minute,  and  then 
nodded  his  head.  When  the  boat  was  at 
last  launched,  the  excitement  was  intense. 
Two  cables,  each  held  by  many  men,  were 
let  down  from  either  end  of  the  bridge,  so 
that  they  might  have  some  command  in 
directing  the  course  of  the  boat  down  the 
river.  She  seemed  literally  to  dance  upon 
the  surfibce  of  the  water  like  a  cork. 

The  rapid  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
falls  distributed  unevenly  over  all  parts  of 
the  river,  so  that  there  are  thousands  of 
cross  currents,  eddies,  and  whirlpools,  which 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  avoid,  and 
in  which  lies  the  danger  of  transit  for  any 
boat  between  the  bridge  and  the  log.  The 
life-boat's  course  was  steady  at  first:  she 
arrived  at  the  first  fall,  she  tripped  up  and 
swung  round  with  a  rush,  but  continued  her 
course  safely,  only  half  filled  with  water. 
Again  she  descended  with  safety,  but  at 
length  approaching  the  log  she  became  un- 
manageable, swinging  either  way  with  im- 
mense force,  spinning  completely  over,  and 
finally  dashing  against  the  log  with  such 
violence  that  I  fally  expected  the  whole 
thin^,  man  and  all,  to  have  been  dislodged 
and  hurried  down  the  rapid.  But,  no,  it 
stood  firm— the  boat  had  reached  its  desti- 
nation. Yet,  alas !  how  useless  was  its  posi- 
tion. It  lay  completely  on  its  side  above 
the  log,  and  with  its  hollow  inside  directed 
towards  the  bridge,  played  upon  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  current,  which  fixed  its 
keel  firmly  ag^nst  the  log.  It  seemed  im- 
movable. The  man  himself  climbed  to- 
wards it,  and  in  vain  tried  to  pull,  lift,  or 
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shake  tho  boat;  nor  was  it  moved  until 
both  cables  being  brought  to  one  side  of  the 
river  by  the  united  force  of  fifty  or  sixty 
men,  she  was  dislodged,  and  swung  down 
the  rapid  upside-down,  finally  pitching 
headlong  beneath  an  eddy,  entangling  one 
of  her  cables  on  the  rocks,  and  there  lying 
beneath  a  heavy  fall  of  water,  until  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  one  cable  being  broken 
by  the  efforts  of  the  men  to  dislodge  her, 
and  the  other  by  the  sheer  force  of  the 
current,  she  went  over  the  falls — the  second 
sacrifice  to  the  poor  fellow,  who  still  clung 
to  the  log,  swayed  between  hope  and  fear. 
The  loss  of  this  boat  seemed  a  great  blow 
to  him,  and  he  appeared,  as  far  as  we  could 
judge  at  a  distance,  at  times  to  give  way 
to  the  utmost  despair.  A  third  boat  was 
now  brought — wooden,  very  long,  and  flat- 
bottomed.  Its  passage  was  most  fortunate, 
and  as  she  floated  down,  even  alongside  of 
the  log  without  accident,  hope  beamed  in 
every  countenance,  and  we  all  felt  the  man 
might  be  saved.  Hope  also  had  revived 
in  him.  He  stood  for  some  time  upon  the 
log  making  signals  to  those  who  directed  the 
boat. 

He  now  eagerly  seized  her,  drew  her  to- 
wards him,  jumped  into  her,  and  made 
signs  to  them  to  draw  him  up.  This  was 
commenced,  but  some  of  the  tackle  had 
caught,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
let  it  loose  for  an  instant.  This  was  done ; 
the  boat  floated  a  few  feet  down  the  rapid, 
swung  round  the  lower  end  of  the  log,  en- 
tangling the  CBhle  beneath  it,  and  there 
remained  ioimovably  fixed.  Once  more  the 
poor  fellow's  work  began.  He  drew  off  one 
of  his  boots  and  baled  the  boat,  he  pushed 
at  the  log,  climbed  upon  it,  and  used  every 
possible  exertion  to  move  the  boat,  but  in 
vain  !  An  hour  was  spent  in  these  fruit- 
less efforts— >an  hour  of  terrible  suspense  to 
all  who  beheld  him.  He  worked  well,  for 
he  worked  for  his  life.  Three  months  after, 
this  boat  retained  its  position,  nor  will  it 
move  until  the  rocks  g^rind  its  cable  in  two, 
or  the  waters  tear  it  piecemeal  into  shreds. 

Another  pli^n  must  be  devised,  and  this, 
with  American  promptitude,  was  soon  done. 
A  raft  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long 
and  five  feet  broad  was  knocked  together 
with  amazing  rapidity.  It  consisted  of  two 
stout  poles,  made  fast,  five  feet  asunder,  by 
nailing  four  or  five  pieces  of  two-inch 
board  at  each  extremity ;  thus  the  machine 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  skeleton  raft,  with  a 
small  stage  at  either  end.  On  one  of  these 
stages — that  to  which  the  cables  (of  which 
there  were  two)  were  lashed — was  tightly 
fixed  a  large  empty  cask,  for  the  sake  of  its 


buoyancy,  on  the  other  a  complete  network 
of  cords,  to  which  the  man  was  to  lasli 
himself ;  also  a  tin  can  of  refreshments,  be 
having  taken  nothing  since  the  evening  be- 
fore ;  three  or  four  similar  cans,  by  the  way, 
had  been  let  down  to  him  already,  attached 
to  strong  pieces  of  new  Hne,  but  the  cords 
had  in  every  instance  been  snapped,  and  the 
food  lost. 

The  raft  was  finished,  launched,  and 
safely  let  down  to  the  log.  The  poor 
fellow  committed  himself  to  its  care,  be 
lashed  his  legs  firmly,  and  then  signalled 
to  draw  him  up ;  thus  for  the  second  time 
the  ropes  had  begun  to  be  drawn  up,  the 
raft  advanced  under  the  first  pull,  but  its 
head,  owing  to  the  great  light  cask,  dipped 
beneath  it,  and  as  the  raft  stitt  advanced, 
the  water  broke  over  it  to  such  a  depth 
that  the  man  was  obliged  to  raise  himself 
upon  all  fours,  keeping  his  chin  well 
elevated  to  avoid  being  drowned.  We  ex- 
pected at  every  pull  to  see  his  head  go 
under,  but,  alas !  they  pulled  in  vain,  for  tbe 
front  of  Uie  raft,  pressed  down  by  tiie 
weight  of  falling  water,  had  come  in  pou- 
tact  with  a  rock,  and  would  not  advance. 
The  ropes  were  slackened,  she  fell  back,  but 
again  hitched  in  her  return.  It  was  then 
determined  to  let  her  swing  to  another 
part  of  the  rapid,  where  the  stream  did 
not  appear  quite  so  impassable.  This  was 
done,  and  a  second  attempt  to  draw  it  np 
was  made,  half-way  between  the  log  and 
the  opposite  shore  (a  small  island).  This 
also  failed  from  the  same  cause,  therefore 
it  was  proposed  to  endeavour  to  let  the 
raft  float  down  and  swing  round  upon  the 
island.  This  was  commenced,  but  with 
the  old  result,  the  cable  was  caught  in  the 
rocks,  and  the  raft  remained  stationary. 
However,  she  was  floating  easily,  and  the 
poor  fellow  could  rest. 

Early  is  the  day,  for  the  afternoon  was 
now  far  advanced,  one  of  the  large  ferry- 
boats (built  expressly  for  crossing  beneath 
the  falls)  had  been  brought  up,  but  had  lain 
idle.  This  was  now  put  into  requisition, 
and  nobly  she  rode  down  towards  the  raft> 
whilst  in  breathless  silence  we  all  watched 
her  as  she  dipped  at  the  various  falls,  and 
each  time  recovered  herself.  I  shu^^ered 
as  she  was  launched,  for  I  began  to  see 
that  the  man  could  not  be  saved  by  a  boat ; 
a  boat  never  could  return  against  a  rapid, 
however  well  able  to  float  down  it.  No 
sooner  would  her  bow  come  into  contact 
with  a  fall  than  it  would  dip,  fill,  and  spin 
round,  as  did  the  first  skiff  which  was  lost. 

The  poor  fellow  himself  was  getting  im- 
patient— visibly  so.     He  untied  his  lash- 
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ings,  stood  upright  upon  the  raft,  eagerly 
waiting  to  seize  the  boat,  and  jnmp  into 
her.  She  had  but  one  more  fall  to  pass, 
and  that  fall  was  sitnatod  just  above  where 
he  stood;  she  pansed  at  the  brink  of  it, 
swung  down  it  like  lightning,  and,  as  he 
leaned  forward  to  seize  her,  she  rose  on  the 
returning  wave,  struck  him  in  the  chest, 
and  he  struggled  hopelessly  in  the  over- 
whehning  torrent. 

The  exclamation  of  horror,  for  it  was 
not  a  cry,  which  burst  from  the  thousands 
who  by  this  time  were  assembled,  I  shall 
never  forget^  nor  the  breathless  silence 
with  which  we  watohed  him,  fighting  with 
the  waters  as  they  hnrried  him  along  up- 
right, waying  both  arms  aboye  his  head. 
We  lost  sight  of  him  at  intervals,  yet  again 
and  again  he  reappeared,  and  I  thought 
hours  must  have  passed  in  lieu  of  one  brief 
half-minute.  But  the  end  came  at  last ; 
once  more  I  saw  his  arms  wildly  waved 
above  his  head,  and,  in  an  instant,  the 
crowd  turned  from  the  spot  in  dead  silence. 
The  man  was  lost. 

KING  ALFBEB'S  WILL. 

["  I  gtre  to  my  wife  Saliwithe,  three  mftnon :  Wan- 
ta^,  boeauee  I  wae  bom  there ;  Lambomei  hecauee  I 
dvelt  there;  and  Wickham,  because  I  fought  there."] 

Thv8,  rery  near  a  thousand  years  a^o 
Willed  Alfred,  unto  whom  we  Eoeluh  owe 

Noble  achierement  and  a  high  example. 
Befeat  oould  nerer  lar  his  courage  low ; 
Patient  he  was  until  he  smote  the  foe, 

And  his  reward  was  ample. 

Great  King  was  Alfred,  though  hia  folk  were  few ; 
To  heroic  wonght  and  deed  is  greatness  due ; 

And  the  Iruth-teller  was  an-absolute  herob 
No  despot  he,  with  acts  of  sanguine  hue. 
Surrounded  by  a  fulsome,  flattering  crew. 

No  sentnial  scoundrel-Nero. 

ffis  will's  a  poem.    See,  he  leares  his  wife 
The  Berkshua  manor  where  he  entered  life, 

Under  the  chalk  downs,  ancient  laxy  Wantage. 
He  leares  her  Lambome,  where  his  memory's  rife, 
And  Wickham,  where  with  the  Dane  in  deadly  strife, 

He  won  no  mean  advantage. 

Ten  eentories  have  paased ;  but  Alfred  still. 
The  man  of  perfect  truth  and  steadfast  will. 

Among  us  it  is  easy  to  discover : 
Who  fights  bis  foes  with  trsnquil,  patient  skill, 
Knowing  that  juetice  muat  its  weira  fulfil. 

Who  is  a  lovttl  lover. 

CHRONICLES  OP  LONDON 
STREETS. 

SSBLB'S  place,  TSMPLB  BAB. 

TuBN  sharp  round  to  the  right  north- 
ward, by  the  Htile  cave  of  the  hermit 
^ber  who  has  skilfully  fortified  himself 
for  Boreral  venerations  (indeed  ever  since 
Steele's  time;  in  a  crevice  of  Temple  Bar, 
and  yoa  find  yourself  in  that  dingy  defile, 
onoe  known  to  wits,  poets,  and  geniuses  of 
all  lands  as  Shire-lane,  and  latterly  (since 


July,  1845),  as  Serle's-place.  When  we  say 
you  will  find  yourself,  we  stand  corrected  ; 
we  mean  rather,  you  would,  once  upon  a 
time,  have  found  yourself,  for  one  step 
beyond  the  barber  now  is  chaos.  Serle's- 
place,  where  Steele  once  lived,  and  where 
the  great  Kit-Gat  Club  disported,  in  those 
palmy  days  when  poets  were  ministers  of 
state,  has  gone  to  return  no  more ;  it  has 
melted  into  that  air  —  that  not  very  thin 
air  —  that  now  floats  over  the  yawning 
space  devoted  to  the  Law  Courts  of  the 
future.  It  is  now,  in  a  word,  part  of  the 
great  vacuum  that  London  abhors,  which 
is  bounded  westward  by  Clement '6- inn, 
northward  by  King's  College  Hospital,  and 
eastward  by  Bell-yard.  So  old  London  ia 
vanishing  while  we  write. 

The  whole  reign  of  Queen  Anne  used  to 
rise  before  our  eyes  when  we  ventured  into 
that  very  shy  lane,  at  whose  Fleet-street 
entrance,  in  the  Kit-Cat  times.  Whig  dukes 
and  earls  by  the  half-dozen,  not  to  mention 
Whig  lyrioJ  poets,  satirists,  and  epigram- 
matists of  the  highest  rank  in  Pamas- 
sns,  have  descended  from  their  coroneted 
coaches  and  their  swaying  sedan-chairs^ 
venturing  boldly  into  the  defile,  and  laugh- 
ing till  the  old  gable  euds  echoed  again. 
Oh,  for  one  gleam  of  the  flambeaux  of  Hali- 
fax or  of  Dorset  on  the  statues  of  Temple 
Bar!  Oh,  for  one  moment's  eaves-drop* 
ping  at  the  lattice  of  the  Trumpet,  to  hear 
Dorset  repeat  his  gay  farewell  song,  To 
all  you  Ladies  now  on  Land,  or  Halifax 
enunciate  one  of  his  wise  axioms,  true  as 
Rochefoucauld's,  yet  fi%r  more  kindly ! 

The  origin  of  this  King  of  Clubs  no  one 
seems  clearly  to  establish.  Ned  Ward  talks 
of  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse — 
written  by  Prior  and  Charles  Montague 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax),  to  banter 
Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  and  published 
in  1687 — as  having  "  stole  into  the  world 
out  of  the  witty  society  of  the  Kit-Cat." 
But  then  who  was  Ward  ?  The  keeper  of 
a  punch-house  in  Fulwood's-rents,  Gray's- 
inn,  a  reckless  party  writer,  careless  about 
facts,  and  indifferent  to  truth ;  a  writer 
of  no  more  value  than  the  author  of  Tom 
and  Jerry,  who  indeed  painted  with  star- 
ing colours  the  London  of  the  Regency, 
just  as  Ward  did  the  London  of  the  last 
years  of  William  of  Orange.  His  London 
Spy  was  written  in  1699,  and  his  testimony 
about  a  disputed  matter  in  political  lite- 
rature twelve  years  before,  is  next  to 
worthless.  We  therefore  settle  down  to 
the  old  decision  (disagreeing  with  Mr. 
Charles  Knight)  that  the  grand  club  arose, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  about  the  year  1699, 
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and  flonrished  till  about  1720.  It  was 
held  at  tbe  Tmmpet  in  Shire-lane ;  not  in 
Graj's-inn^lane,  as  Ned  Ward  sajB,  or  in 
King-street,  Westminster,  as  a  later  heretic 
is  inclined  to  faaTe  it.  It  originated,  in  all 
probability,  in  a  weekly  dinner  given  by 
Jacob  Tonson,  the  great  bookseller,  who 
published  Drydan's  Virgil,  parchased  a 
share  of  Milton's  works,  and  first  made 
Shakespeare  accessible  to  the  mnltitnde. 
This  great  bookseller,  "the  lea-legged" 
Jacob  of  the  Dnnciad,  had  a  shop  at 
Gh:ay's-inn-gate,  in  Gray's-inn-lane,  from 
169/  to  1712,  and  then  removed  to  opposite 
Catherine-street  in  the  Strand.  Now  Ned 
Ward,  who  asserts  that  the  first  Kit-Gat 
meetingfs  were  at  a  pndding-pie  shop  in 
Gray's-inn-lane,  and  were  then  removed  to 
the  Fountain  Tavem  in  the  Strand,  may 
surely  be  wrong  also  in  the  date  of  the 
club's  starting.  Malone,  however,  seems 
inclined  to  believe  the  Kit-Cat  Club  to  be 
synonymous  with  "the  Knights  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Toast,"  to  whom, 
in  1699,  Elksmah  Settle,  one  of  Dryden's 
butts,  and  the  lord  mayor's  laureate,  ad- 
dressed some  complimentary  verses.  It 
seems  doubtftil  whether  it  was  the  Trumpet 
(where  Steele's  club  of  country  twaddlers 
afterwards  met)  which  was  kept  by  Chris- 
topher Katt,  tbe  mutton-pie  man,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle.  Mr.  Diproee, 
the  latest  writer  on  the  antiquities  of  St. 
Clement's  parish,  decides  that  it  was,  and 
we  like  to  think  it  was.  The  club  derived 
its  name,  according  to  the  Spectator  (No.  9), 
not  from  Kit  Katt,  the  pastrycook,  who 
kept  the  house  where  the  club  dined,  but 
from  the  pies,^  which  derived  their  well- 
known  L(»Mlon  name  from  the  maker. 
Pope  treats  the  derivation  as  doubtfdl  in 
the  following  neat  and  witty  epigram  upon 
the  club : 

Whence  deathlen  Kit  Eatt  took  kis  name 

Few  critics  can  unriddle. 
Some  say  foom  paftryoook  it  earner 

And  some  from  Cat  and  Fiddle ; 
From  no  trim  beaus  its  name  it  boasta, 

Gnj  statesmen  or  green  wits, 
But  m>m  that  peU-meU  pack  of  toasts 

Of  old  Cats  and  young  Kits. 

The  fact  is  simply  this,  that  the  name  of 
the  alliterative  sign,  representing  the  name 
of  the  owner,  amused  the  town,  and  was 
chosen  to  designate  the  pies,  and  frotm  the 
pies  Hie  club  was  christened.  It  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  Dryden  was  ever 
more  than  a  visitor  at  the  club,  as  he  died 
in  May,  1700,  and  the  club  cannot  be 
clearly  traced  back  beyond  1699.  Dryden's 
portrait,  by  Kneller,  was  certainly  among 
those  likenesses  of  the  members  painted  for 


Tonson's  cottage  at  Bam  Efans,  and  now 
preserved  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Baker,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Tonson  fionily,  at  Bayford* 
bury  in  Hertfordshire.  To  judge  hj  the 
engravings  of  ihem  by  ¥aher  (1785),  the 
year  before  Tonson  died,  the'clnb  had  om- 
sisted  of  forty-eight  poets,  wits,  noblemen, 
and  gentleman.  The  proud  Dnke  of  SoI■e^ 
set,  who  was  said  nerer  to  allow  his  chil- 
dren  to  sit  in  his  presence,  and  who  gave 
his  orders  to  his  servants  by  signs,  came 
early.  Then  fbUowed  the  Dukes  of  Bich- 
mond,  Grafton,  and  Devonshire,  the  gnat 
Duke  of  Marlborough  the  Duke  of  King- 
ston, and,  after  the  accession  of  Gborge 
the  First,  that  strange  blundenag  prime 
minister,  the  Dnke  of  Keweastie.  Of  eazls 
there  was  Dorset,  the  pairan  of  Prior  and 
Dryden,  whom  the  latter  poet  absurdly 
ranked  with  Shakespeare  as  tbe  first  of 
English  saiirieal  poets^  and  dubbed  ''the 
restorer  of  poetry,  the  greatest  genius,  the 
truest  judge,  and  the  best  patron,"  and 
whom  Kochester  described  as 

The  best  natared  man  with  the  wont  natured  muse. 

Sunderland,  Wharton,  that  half  madman, 
and  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  were  also 
members.  Among  tlie  lords  it  counted 
Halifax  the  wise,  and  Somers,  the  good 
lord  chancellor.  Bluff,  brusque  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  of  theim,  and  so  at  varions 
times  were  Vanbrugh,  the  wit,  dramatist, 
and  architect ;  Congreve,  the  most  courtly 
of  gentlemen;  Halifax's  protege,  Gran- 
ville, ''the  polite,"  as  Pope  calls  him,  a 
poet  and  seeretary-of-war  to  Queen  Anne; 
Addison,  the  greatest  of  our  English 
essayists;  Steele,  that  Idadly  humorist; 
Garth,  the  worthy  poet  and  physician; 
Maynwaring,  a  poor  writer  but  great  con- 
versationalist of  the  day ;  Stepney,  a  second- 
rate  versifier  and  diplomatist,  Arthur  Attlie, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing;  and  Walsh, 
another  small  bacrd  and  a  fmnd  of  Dryden, 
and  patron  and  early  adviser  of  Pope. 
Prior  could  hardly  have  belonged  to  Uie 
club  after  bis  perversion. 

Of  the  poets  in  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  Pope 
used  to  say  that  Garth,  Yanbmgh,  and 
Congreve,  were  '^the  three  most  honest- 
hearted  real  good  men."  The  club  in 
summer  dined  either  at  Tanaon's  viUa, 
at  Bam  Elms,  previoudiy  the  residence  of 
Cowley,  or  at  the  Upper  Flask  Tavern  on 
Hampstead  Heath.  It  was  the  smallness 
of  Tonson's  rooms  at  Bam  Elms  that  led  to 
Kne]ler*s  inventing  that  reduced  half-lengUi 
size  for  portraits  still  calfed  by  artists  Kit- 
Cat.  The  club-room  was  standing  in  1817, 
but  was  soon  after  joined  to  a  barn  and 
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I  tuned  into  a  riding-sdiooL  Sir  Biohaard 
'  Bkckmore,  the  poedcal  physician  whom 
Pope  and  Diyden  ridicnled,  and  who  wrote 
to  the  rambling  of  hia  carnage- wheels,  de- 
scrihes  the  Kit*Cato  on  their  wayto  fiamp- 
stead: 

Or  when  Apollo-lika  thou'rt  pleased  to  lead 
Tlij  loni  to  feMt  oa  HamipitMd'fl  aiiy  held, 
Haapetead  thai  taw«nng  in  aupacior  aky, 
Now  with  Parnaaaui  doth  in  honoar  vie. 

The  club  gradnaily  grew  more  and  more 
p(^itical ;  the  members  beoame  loader  over 
their  daret  for  Protestant  E^soendanoy  and 
the  gknions  House  of  HsAoyer.  Gradually 
the  wits  fdl  (mt,  and  mere  rank  rose  to  the 
top.  Pope  says  the  club  broke  up  soon 
after  Lord  Mohun,  a  dissolute  rake  and 
doellisi  of  bad  reputation,  and  Lord  Berke- 
ley, jomed  it»  to  the  horror  of  sober  old 
Jacob  Tonaon,  the  olub  secretary,  who  saw 
*'they  were  just  going  to  be  ruined.'* 
Mohun,  perhafNi  drunk,  wantonly  broke  the 
cilded  emblem  off  his  chair ;  and  Jacob  told 
Itis  friends  with  a  sigh  that  'Hhe  man  who 
wonld  do  thai  would  cut  a  man's  throat." 
In  1725  (George  the  First),  the  club  had 
pone.  Yanbmgh,  in  1727  (Qeorge  the 
Second),  writing  the  year  before  his  death 
to  Tonsoo,  says,  in  his  gay  pleasant  way, 
*' You  may  belieFe  me  when  I  tell  you,  you 
^ere  ofben  talked  of,  both  during  the  journey 
and  at  home,  and  our  former  KitXJat  days 
^ere  remembered  with  pleasure;  we  were 
one  night  redconing  who  were  kfb,  and 
both  Lord  Carlisle  and  Col^am  expressed 
a  great  desire  of  haying  one  meeting  next 
winter  if  you  can  oome  to  town — ^not  as  a 
dab— but  as  old  friends  that  Juwe  been  of 
a  club,  and  the  best  club  that  erer  met." 
There  is  a  pleasing  tone  of  regret  about  this, 
as  if  Vanbrugh  himself  felt  the  sand  run  low 
in  the  glass,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  pathos 
in  the  idea  of  the  three  fiashionable  club 
men  in  the  country,  sitting  down  at  nig^t, 

\   and  Gooating  who  were  left  of  the  friendly 

I    tontine. 

It  was  the  gaJlant  custom  of  this  dub 
oace  a  year  to  elect  by  ballot  a  reigning 
beauty  as  a  toast.     To  this  queen  of  their 

,  choice  the  poetical  members  wrote  by  turns 
Verges,  which  were  etched  with  a  diamond 
npon  tibe  glasses.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  toasts  were  the  four  beautiful  daugh- 
ters of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lady  Go- 

I  dolphiu,  Lady  Sunderland,  generally  called 
the  "Little  Whig,"  the  pride  of  that  party, 
I^y  Biidgewater,  and  Lady  Monthermer; 
Bwift's  friends,  Mrs.  Long  and  Mrs.  Barton, 
the  niece  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  the  Duchess 
of  Bolton,  Lady  Carlisle,  Lady  Wharton, 
^  Mrs.  Di.  Kirk.  A  few  of  these  epigram- 


matic verses  haye  been  preeerred,  but  they 
are,  to  tell  the  sober  truth,  for  the  most 
part  flat  as  yesterday's  champagne.  Those 
written  on  the  *' Little  Whig"  and  Lady 
Mary  Churchill,  by  Lord  Halifax,  in  1703, 
are  the  most  tolerable : 

Tin  Ladt  SvirDssLAVD. 

All  natnre'i  eharniB  in  Sunderland  appear. 
Bright  as  her  eyes,  and  aa  her  reason  dear ; 
Yet  ftiU  their  force,  to  man  not  eafel^  known, 
Seems  undiscoYered  to  herself  alone. 

The  one  on  The  Lady  Mary  Churchill  is 
weaker,  and  even  whiggier : 

Fairest  and  lataafc  of  the  beauteoos  race^ 

Blest  with  your  parent's  wit,  and  her  first  blooming 

face. 
Bom  witili  our  liberties  in  William's  rmga. 
Your  ejes  alone  tiiat  liberty  restcain. 

The  words  "  Little  Whig"  were  foolishly 
inscribed  on  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  built  by  subscription  in 
1706,  and  placed  under  the  management  of 
Vanbrugh  and  Congreye. 

But  the  prettiest  story  of  the  Kit-Cat 
toasts  is  that  related  by  cleyer,  eccentric 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  of  her  own 
adyenture  as  a  child.  On  the  night  of 
the  annual  election,  when  lords  and  wits 
were  proposing  this  or  that  beauty,  and 
"  dark  eyes,"  "  blue  eyes,"  "  swan  neck," 
"bosom  of  Juno,"  "bust  of  Dian,"  and 
such  phrases  from  the  poets  were  flying 
about  the  best  room  at  the  Trumpet — as 
the  flasks  of  Florence  and  Burgundy  were 
being  loudly  uncorked,  and  the  guests  drew 
closer  jfor  the  business  of  the  evening — a 
whim  suddenly  seized  Evelyn  Pierpoint, 
Duke  of  Kingston,  to  nominate  his  little 
girl,  then  not  eight  years  of  age,  declai*ing 
that  she  was  far  prettier  than  any  lady  on 
the  day's  list.  The  other  members  de- 
murrcdi,  because  the  rules  of  the  club  for- 
bade the  election  of  any  beauty  whom  the 
members  of  the  club  had  not  seen.  ^  Then 
you  shall  sec  her,"  cried  the  duke,  and  in- 
stantly sent  a  message  home  to  have  the 
little  lady  dressed  in  her  best,  and  brought 
to  him  at  the  tavern.  She  presently  ap- 
peared from  her  sedan,  shy  at  first,  and 
wondering.  She  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations, and  her  claim  unanimously 
allowed,  her  health  was  drunk  up-standing 
by  all  the  Whig  gentlemen,  and  her  name 
duly  engraved  with  a  diamond  upon  a 
drinking  glass.  She  was  then  passed 
round,  hke  a  bouquet,  from  the  lap  of  one 
poet,  patriot,  or  statesman,  to  the  arms  of 
others;  was  feasted  with  sweetmeats,  over- 
whelmed with  caresses,  and,  what  perhaps 
already  pleased  her  better  than  either,  heard 
her  wit  and  beauty  loudly  extolled  on  every 
side.  Pleasure,  she  said,  was  too  poor  a  word 
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to  express  lier  sensations ;  they  amounted 
to  ecstasy;  never  again,  throughout  her 
whole  future  life,  did  she  pass  so  happy  a 
day.  She  thought  of  that  innocent  time, 
perhaps,  when  Pope  lashed  her  with  scor- 
pions ;  and  again  in  her  miserable  old  age, 
in  Florence,  when  malice  and  scandal  had 
mangled  her  reputation,  and  riote4  on  her 
good  name. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  in  Jacob  Tonson, 
the  friend  of  Congrevc  and  of  Halifax,  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  that  hard,  grinding 
bookseller,  who  complained  bitterly  to  Dry- 
den  that  he  had  only  got  fourteen  hundred 
and  forty-six  lines  translated  from  Ovid  for 
fifty  guineas,  instead  of,  as  ho  had  expected, 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighteen  lines  for  forty 
guineas,  and  who  eventually  paid  him  in 
bad  silver.  In  the  faithful  secretary,  who 
treasured  his  forty-eight  portraits  of  club 
friends  at  Bam  Elms,  wo  lose  sight  of  the 
little  pudgy  dealer  in  books  at  the  Judge's 
Head  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Chan- 
cery-lane, whom  Dryden  is  said  to  have 
etched  in  aqua-fortis  and  catalogued  with 
"two  left  legs,  leering  looks,  bull  feco, 
and  Judas-coloured  hair,"  a  rough  carica- 
ture not  forgotten,  be  sure,  by  Tonson 's 
Tory  enemies  of  later  years.  We  rather 
recognise  him  as  Rowe,  tha^  solemn  writer 
but  merry  liver,  sketched  him  in  1714,  in 
an*  imaginary  dialogue  between  Tonson 
and  Congreve,  the  author  who  wished  Vol- 
taire to  look  upon  him  simply  as  the  fine 
gentleman.  Atocording  to  Rowe,  the  in- 
destructible English  passion  of  tuft-hunting 
spoiled  Jacob,  K>r  he  says: 

While  in  your  early  days  of  reputation 
Tea  for  blue  gartenhad  not  such  a  panion. 
While  yet:fOU  did  not  Uto,  as  now  your  trade  ia. 
To  drink  with  noble  lords  and  toast  their  ladies, 
Thou,  Jacob  Tonson,  were,  to  my  eonceiving, 
The  cheerfullest,  best,  honest  fellow  liring. 

To  judge  by  a  letter  of  Stepney  to  Tonson, 
"  three  o'clock  in  the  morning"  was  no  un- 
usual Kit-Cat  time,  so  that  Addison  must 
have  had  time  to  melt  into  geniality  there, 
and  Steele  must  have  had  Burgundy  enough 
to  send  him  home  with  eloquence  sufficient 
to  excuse  himself  to  Prue,  his  somewhat 
vixenish  wife.  Nor  was  the  Tory  lampooner 
altogether  wrong  when  he  made  Tonson 
say: 

I  am  the  founder  of  your  loved  Kit -Cat, 

A  olub  that  gave  direction  to  the  state, 

'Twas  there  we  first  instructed  all  our  youth, 

To  talk  profane,  and  laueh  at  sacred  truth; 

We  taught  them  how  to  boast,  and  rhyme,  and  bite, 

To  sleep  away  the  day,  and  drink  away  the  night. 

Many  as  were  the  wise  things  spoken  in 
Shire-lane,  countless  as  were  the  jokes  that 
were  cracked,  there  are  not  many  anecdotes 
extant  of  the  Kit- Oat  nights.     The  lights 


are  extinguished,  the  glory  passed  away 
like  the  morning  cloud,  or  a  dream  when  one 
awakens.  One  story,  however,  survives,  that 
is  highly  characteristic  of  Steele's  amiable 
wealbiesses.  One  grand  night,  the  great 
Whig  festival  of  the  celebration  of  King 
William's  anniversary.  Doctor  Hoadlej, 
the  worthy  Bishop  of  Bangor,  father  of 
Hogarth's  great  fnend,  went  with  those 
friendly  comrades,  Steele  and  Addison,  to 
solemnly  drink  '*  the  immortal  memory/' 
Steele,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  William's 
memory  lost  his  own,  and  the  invisible  spirit 
of  wine  beguiled  him  into  foUy.  Presently 
John  Sly,  an  eccentric  hatter  of  the  day, 
and  a  most  zealous  politician,  especially 
when  drunk,  crawled  into  the  room  on  his 
knees,  in  the  old  cavalier  fashion,  to  drink  a 
tankard  of  ale  to  the  immortal  memory  of 
the  Dutch  hero.  No  one  laughed,  so  Steele, 
tender  even  in  his  liquor,  kept  whispering 
to  the  rather  staggered  bishop,  ^  Dolangh, 
it  is  humanity  to  laugh."  By-and-bye, 
the  bishop  prudently  withdrawing,  Steele, 
altogether  overcome  by  sympathy  with  the 
immortal  memory,  was  discovered  among 
the  dead  men,  packed  into  a  chair,  and 
sent  home.  Late  as  it  was,  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  wilful  man,  but  being  carried 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  no  doubt  to  apolo- 
gise. At  last,  by  quiet  and  steady  resist- 
ance, the  chairmen  got  Steele  borne,  and, 
with  considerable  coaxing  and  difficulty, 
up  into  his  bedroom  ;  but  there  a  qualm  of 
kindness  and  courtesy  came  over  him,  and 
he  would  insist  on  seeing  them  down-stairs. 
Having  done  this,  with  the  most  tipsy 
complacency,  he  returned  quietly  to  bed. 
Next  morning,  penitent  Steele  sent  the 
tolerant  bishop  the  following  admirable 
couplet : 

Virtae  with  to  much  ease  on  Bangor  aita, 

All  faults  he  pardons,  though  ho  none  oommHs. 

One  night,  when  the  good-natured  Gartb 
lingered  at  his  club  wine,  Steele  reproved 
him.  Garth  had  before  then,  on  his  first 
arrival,  been  talking  of  the  patients  who 
were  waiting  for  him.  "  Well,  '  said  Garth, 
pulling  out  his  list  of  fifbeen,  "  it's  no  great 
matter,  Dick,  after  all,  whether  I  see  them 
to-night  or  not,  for  nine  of  them  have  snch 
bad  constitutions  not  all  the  physicians  in 
the  world  can  save  them,  and  the  other  six 
have  such  good  constitutions  that  all  the 
physicians  in  the  world  could  not  kill 
them." 

In  1817,  that  clever  bookseller,  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Tonson  *s  old  villa  at  Bam  Elms,  to  see  the 
room  where  the  great  club  had  met.  The 
people  had  never  heard  of  the  Bat-Oat,  bnt 
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showed  him  a  club-room  in  a  detached  build- 
ing in  the  garden.  It  was  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  forty  feet  long  hj  twenty  feet 
wide.  The  mouldings  and  ornaments  had 
been  grand.  The  faded  red  hangings  still 
remained  on  the  walls,  and  on  tbe  faded 
squares  where  Kneller's  portraits  had  been 
hung  the  numbers  and  names  still  remained, 
written  in  chalk,  for  the  guidance  of  the 

The  Trumpet  (afterwards  the  Duke  of 
York),  No.  86,  Middle  Serle's-place,  was, 
if  not  the  stronghold  of  the  Kit-Cat,  at 
least  a  tayem  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Steele,  for  there,  in  No.  86  of  the  Tatler, 
he  makes  old  Isaac  Bickerstaff  (the  cha- 
racter he  himself  assumed),  on  Thursday, 
October  27,  1709,  receive  that  distin- 
guished  deputation  of  Staffordshire  coun- 
try gentlemen,  and  delightfol,  pompous 
old  fogies.  Sir  Harry  Quickset,  Baronet, 
Sir  Giles  Wheelbarrow,  Thomas  Eentfree, 
Esqoire,  justice  of  the  quorum,  Andrew 
Windmill,  Esquire,  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
Doubt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Sir  Harry's 
grandson,  wait  upon  him  at  the  uncon- 
scionable hour  of  nine  in  the  morning. 
Nine  arriyes,  the  chairs  are  set.  The  tea 
equipage  is  fixed.  A  knock  comes  at  the 
front  door.  Steele  opens  it;  there  is  a 
long  silence,  and  no  one  enters.  At  last 
he  hears  the  punctilious  old  fellows  say- 
ing :  "  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  think  I 
know  better."  "Nay,  good  Sir  Giles." 
Steele  looks  out  slyly,  and  sees  the  worthy 
people,  every  one  with  his  hat  off  and 
arms  spread,  offering  the  door  to  each 
other.  After  many  offers  they  ent^r 
with  much  solemnity.  "I  met  my  old 
friend  Sir  Harry,"  Steele  says,  "  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  so  reverend  a  vegetable. 
I  got  him  with  great  success  into  his  chair 
by  the  fire,  without  throwing  down  any  of 
my  cups.  The  knight  bachelor  told  me  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  my  whole  family, 
and  would,  with  my  leave,  place  himself 
next  to  Sir  Harry,  at  whose  right  he  had 
flat  every  quarter  sessions  these  thirty 
years,  unless  he  was  sick."  Steele  offends 
the  justice  by  asking  him  to  sit  down  after 
the  simple  squire,  but  this  error  he  promptly 
<^orrect8,  and  requests  the  gentlemen  who 
hare  done  him  this  great  honour  to  drink 
a  dish  of  tea.  They  all  declare  they  never 
driuk  tea  of  a  morning,  and  the  young 
Templar  winks  at  Steele,  and  puts  out  his 
tongue  at  his  grandfather,  as  much  as  to 
«ay,  "Tea,  indeed." 

The  steward,  "  in  his  boots  and  whip," 
after  an  ominous  silence,  then  proposes 
that  they  shall  at  once  all  adjourn  to  some 


public-house,  where  every  one  can  call  for 
what  he  pleases,  and  enter  upon  business. 
There  is  then  a  good  deal  of  stiff  ceremony, 
and  filing  and  countermarching,  the  justice 
taking  good  care  to  duly  cut  in  before  the 
squire.  On  the  first  landing,  a  maid, 
coming  up  with  coals,  disturbs  the  pro- 
cession, which  gets  locked  by  aid  of  the 
mischievous  young  Templar,  and  but  for 
a  noise  in  the  street,  which  Steele  wickedly 
suggests  is  a  fire,  upon  which  they  run 
down  anyhow,  the  checkmate  would  have 
been  interminable.  But,  says  the  delight- 
ful chronicler,  "  we  drew  up  in  very  good 
order,  and  filed  off  down  Shire-lane,  the 
impertinent  Templar  driving  us  before  him 
as  in  a  string,  and  pointing  us  out  to  his 
acquaintances  who  passed  by."  Slipping 
between  the  justice  and  the  squire,  Steele 
hears  the  latter  whisper  to  the  steward, 
"  that  he  thought  it  hard  that  a  common 
conjuror  should  take  place  by  him,  though 
an  older  squire."  At  Temple  Bar,  Sir 
Harry  and  Sir  Giles  get  safely  over,  l3ut  a 
row  of  coaches  cuts  off  the  rest.  At  last 
they  all  land,  and  draw  up  in  very  good 
order  before  Tooke's  (a  bookseller),  '*  who 
favoured  our  rall^gwith  great  humanity." 
From  there,  with  equally  serious  cere- 
monies of  precedence,  they  proceed  to 
Dick's  Coffee-house,  where,  repeating  their 
civilities,  they  mount  to  the  high  table, 
"  which  has  an  ascent  to  it,  enclosed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,"  the  whole  house  being 
much  moved  by  the  entry  of  persons  of  so 
much  state  and  rusticity.  Sir  Harry  at 
once  calls  for  a  mug  of  ale  and  Dyer's 
Letter,  and,  on  being  told  the  letter  is  not 
taken  in  there,  cries,  *'  No  ?  then  take  back 
your  mug.  We  are  like,  indeed,  to  have 
good  liquor  at  this  house."  Here  the 
Templar  gives  Steele  a  second  wink,  and 
would  be  confiding  did  not  Steele  look 
very  grave.  The  gentlemen  not  seeming 
inclined  to  begin  business  before  a  morn- 
ing draught,  Steele  calls  for  a  bottle  of  Mum, 
soon  for  a  second,  then  for  a  third,  and  at 
last  Sir  Harry  tells  him,  in  a  low  voice, 
that  the  place  is  too  public  for  business, 
and  he  would  call  upon  him  on  the  morrow 
morning  and  bring  some  more  Mends  with 
him. 

In  No.  132  of  the  Tatler,  the  same  de- 
lightful humorist  sketches  a  club  of  fogies 
at  the  Trumpet,  with  whom  he  says  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  spending  two  or  three  hours 
every  evening  to  unbend  his  mind  after 
study,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  sleep. 
This  club  of  heavy,  honest  men  originally 
consisted  of  fifteen  members,  but  **  the 
severity  of  the  law  in  arbitrary  times,"  as 
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Steele  slyly  says,  and  the  natural  effects  of 
old  age,  had  reduced  the  society  to  five 
persons.  Sir  Gteoffery  Notch,  the  patriardi 
of  the  club,  had  sat  in  the  right-hand 
chair  time  out  of  mind,  and  was  the  only 
man  of  the  set  allowed  to  stir  the  fire. 
He  was  of  an  ancient-  &mily,  and  had  run 
through  a  great  estate  with  hounds,  horses, 
and  cock-fighting.  He  looked  upon  him- 
self as  a  worthy,  honest  gentleman,  who 
had  had  misfortunes,  and  he  regarded  every 
thriving  person  as  a  pitiful  upstart.  Major 
Matchlock,  the  next  senior,  had  served  in 
the  civil  wars,  and  knew  all  the  battles 
by  heart.  Ho  thought  nothing  of  any 
action  since  Marston  Moor,  and  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  club  for  his  ni^tly  story 
of  how  he  was  knocked  off  his  horse  at  the 
rising  of  the  London  apprentices.  Honest 
old  Dick  Reptile  (an  ill-chosen  name)  was 
the  third.  Dick  was  a  good-natured, 
robust  man,  who  spoke  little,  bat  laughed 
at  other  men's  jokes.  He  always  broug^ 
his  nephew,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  with  him, 
to  show  him  good  company,  and  give  him 
a  tasto  of  the  world.  This  youth  was 
usually  silent,  but  whenever  he  did  open 
his  mouth  or  laugh,  his  uncle  constaDtly 
made  the  same  jocular  romark  :  "  Ay,  ay, 
Jack ;  you  young  men  think  us  fools,  but 
wo  old  men  know  you  are."  The  wit  of 
the  club  was  a  bencher  from  the  Temple, 
who  in  his  youth  had  frequented  the  fiushion- 
able  ordinaries  round  Charing- cross,  and 
pretended  to  have  known  Jack  Ogle.  He 
knew  by  heart  about  ten  distiches  from 
Hndibras,  and  he  never  left  the  club  till  he 
had  applied  them.  K  any  modern  wit  was 
mentioned,  or  any  town  frolic  spoken  of, 
he  would  shake  his  head  at  the  dulness  of 
the  present  age,  and  tell  a  story  of  Jack 
Ogle.  This  Trumpet  Club  met  precisely  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  at  three- 
quarters  past  six  the  major  usually  began 
his  story  of  the  battle  of  Naseby.  On 
Steele's  arrival.  Sir  Gfeoffery,  to  show  his 
goodwill,  offered  him  a  pipe  of  his  own 
tobacco,  and  stirred  up  the  fire.  In  com- 
mon gratitude,  Steele  drew  him  on  to  the 
story  of  old  Gantlet,  a  fieivourite  game- 
cock, on  whose  head  the  knight  in  his 
youth  had  won  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
lost  two  thousand.  6rantlet*s  generations, 
diet,  battles,  and  manner  of  life,  roused 
the  major  to  spur  to  Edge  Hill  fight,  and 
a  duel  of  Jack  Ogle's  natm*aliy  followed. 
Old  Reptile  was  extremely  attentive  to  all 
that  was  said,  though  he  had  heard  the 
same  every  night  for  twenty  years,  and 
upon  all  occasions  winked  to  his  nephew 
to  mind  what  passed.     This  innocent  con- 


versation was  spun  out  till  about  ten,  when 
the  maid  came  with  a  lantern  to  light  home 
old  Bickersta£  So,  with  a  humour  half 
like  Goldsmith,  half  like  Gemmtes,  Steele 
sketches  an  old  haunt  in  the  dingy  London 
lane  that  has  just  melted  into  air. 

Shire-lane,  mean  and  obscure  in  its  yontb, 
splendid  in  its  middle  life,  grew  in&mons 
in  its  old  age.  It  had  been  christened 
"  Rogue's-lane"  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First ;  latterly  it  became  vile  and  squalid, 
and  swarmed  with  thieves  and  their  female 
companions.  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3,  Lower  SerleV 
place,  were  infamous  dens,  that  once  pos- 
sessed a  secret  oammunication,  as  the  latest 
chronicles  of  the  lane  record,  with  No.  242, 
Strand,  through  which  thieves  could 
escape  when  they  had  beaten  and  stripped 
the  fools  they  had  decoyed.  Nos.  9,  10, 
and  11,  were  beggars'  houses,  and  known 
as  Cadgers'  Hall;  not  long  since,  several 
bushels  of  eleemosynary  bread,  thrown 
scornfully  aside  by  professional  beggars, 
were  found  there  by  the  police.  No.  19,  a 
double  house,  was  known  as  the  Betreat, 
becttose  thieves  could  ran  through  it  and 
dodge  down  Crown-court  into  thue  Strand. 
No.  13,  a  printing  office,  had  formerly,  sajs 
Mr.Diprose,  been  the  Bible  paHic-houfie, 
a  house  of  call  for  printers  twenty  years 
agt).  Jack  Sheppard  used  to  frequent  this, 
and  there  was  a  trap  in  the  middle  of  one 
room  by  which  the  agile  young  carpenter 
used,  it  was  said,  to  drop  through  into  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  and  so  escape  into  Bell- 
yard,  and  from  thence  into  his  old  Clare 
Market  haunts.  Jack  died  for  the  good  of 
his  country  in  1725.  Yet  in  1738  the  lane 
had  not  improved,  for,  on  January  the  18tli 
of  that  year,  Thomas  Cave  and  Elisabeth 
Adams  were  hanged  at  Tyburn,  for  having 
robbed  and  murdered  a  certain  xmfortii- 
nate  Mr.  Quarrington,  at  the  Angel  and 
Crown  Tavern  in  Shiro-laute.  In  the  days 
of  the  blundering  old  watchmen,  a  man  was 
one  night  thrown  down-stairs  and  killed 
in  one  of  the  dens  in  Shire-hme.  The 
frightened  murderers  acted  like  the  men  in 
the  Little  Hunchback  story  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  for  they  took  the  stiff  body  and 
propped  it  up  against  a  neighbour's  door, 
where  the  lumbering  watchmen,  turning  on 
their  lanterns,  soon  after  found  it.  Many 
years  passed  withont  a  clue.  At  last,  two 
dangerous  fellows  confined  in  the  King  3 
Bench  were  overheard,  during  a  quarrel, 
accusing  each  other  of  having  had  a  hand 
in  the  Shire -lane  murder,  and  Justice 
stretched  out  her  sword.  The  Temple 
Bar  Stores,  formerly  the  Sun  Tavern,  had 
been  a  notorious  house  for  Tom  and  Jerry 
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frolics  in  the  reckless  times  of  the  Regency. 
Strype,  in  1720,  speaks  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  lane  as  being  filled  with  houses  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Carey-street,  or  northern 
end.  A  tavern  named  the  Antigallican  in 
Shire- lane,  was  the  great  resort  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  centnry  of  sporting  and 
fighting  men.  It  was  kept  by  Harry  Lee, 
the  father  of  Alexander  Lee,  the  first  and 
original  "  tiger,"  brought  ont  and  invented 
by  the  notorious  Lord  Barrymore,  the 
eldest  of  the  worthy  kinsmen  Cripplegate, 
Newgate,  and  Billingsgate. 

Daring  the  Chartist  times,  says  a  local 
antiquary,  a  policeman  was  sent  disgnised 
as  a  shoemaker  to  join  a  violent  democratic 
club  in  61iire-lane.  At  last,  daring  a  meet- 
ing, a  hatter  suddenly  rose,  angrily  told  the 
chairman  there  was  a  spy  in  the  room,  and 
proposed  to  throw  him  at  once  ont  of  win- 
dow.  A  more  hnmane  member,  however, 
proposed  as  a  milder  measure  to  open  the 
door,  and  if  the  spy  did  not  immediately 
depart,  to  carry  oat  the  original  proposi- 
tion. The  sergeant  lost  no  time  and  xyade 
straight  for  the  door,  bat  his  comrades,  whom 
he  had  ordered  to  occupy  the  ground  floor, 
not  knowing  him  in  his  disguise,  knocked 
him  down  with  their  truncheons  as  he  tried 
to  slip  down-stairs.  In  Ship-yard,  dose  to 
Shire-lane,  once  stood  a  block  of  houses, 
one  of  which  was  used  by  coiivers,  and 
was  called  in  their  slang  ^'the  smashing 
Lnmber."  Every  room  had  a  secret  trap, 
and  from  the  upper  story,  where  the 
Rmashers  worked,  there  was  a  shaft  reach- 
ing to  the  cellaxs,  into  which,  by  means 
of  a  basket  and  pulley,  the  whole  appa- 
ratus could  in  a  moment  be  conveyed. 
Tkc  proprietor  made  his  fortune,  but  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  new  police, 
the  manufactory  was  rummaged  out  and 
destroyed. 

The  Trumpet  stood  midway  on  the  left 
side  of  Shire-lane  as  you  ascended  from 
Temple  Bfjr.  It  was  a  substantial  red 
brick  house,  with  four  windows  abreast  in 
the  two  first  stories.  The  sign  of  the 
Trnmpet  used  to  be  below  and  between 
the  windows  of  the  first  floor.  Elias  Ash- 
iQole,  the  great  antiquary,  from  whom  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  derives  its  name,  lived 
in  Shire-lane  in  1670.  Old  Anthony  Wood 
dined  there  with  him.  on  May  the  .1st  of 
that  year,  and  after  dinner  the  two  old 
▼irtuosi  went  over  to  Wood's  lodgings  in 
tho  Middle  Temple,  and  spent  nearly  two 
cosey  hours  over  Ashmole's  coins,  medals, 
pictures,  and  aslstological  manuscripts. 

1a  a  sordid  sponging-house  in   Shire- 
lane,  witty,  worthless  Theodore  Hook,  when 


he  returned  to  England  after  those  care- 
less and  unsatisfactory  defalcations  at  the 
Mauritius,  fraternised  with  poor,  clever, 
sunken,  hopeless  Maginn.  Ilci^e  Hook 
joked  and  woke  up  the  old  echoes  of  the 
Kit'-Cat  Club  merrily  over  his  cliu^t  as  he 
and  his  worthy  companions  roared  out  his 
own  song : 

Hbo^  him,  ftad  curse  that  perfidious  pemicioui 
Eatcal  who  cleared  out  the  till  at  Mauritiua. 

So  much  has  local  history  recorded  of 
the  sunshine  and  the  darkness,  the  glory 
and  the  shame  of  the  degraded  alley  that 
has  just  been  swallowed  up  by  ever-hungry 
Time. 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  KEY. 


CHAPTER  LX.   ARRIVED. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Mr.  Darkdale  ?"  in- 
quired Maud,  eagerly,  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  side  of  ibe  carriage. 

"Two  bailiffs,  miss,  in  charge  of  an 
officer,  arrested  for  debt,  and  something 
worse ;  they  have  had  a  bit  of  a  row  in  the 
coach ;  he's  a  troublesome  fellow.  I  knew 
something  about  him;  he  has  been  up 
before,  and  I  think  there's  a  criminal  war- 
rant this  time.'' 

"Was  he  hurt?" 

'^  A  scratch,  I  fancy.  It  isn't  easy  Always 
keeping  those  dangerous  cases  from  hurt- 
ing themselves;  he's  very  strong,  and 
always  slipping  away  if  he  can.  But  they 
have  him  fast  enough  this  time;  and  the 
roadtl  clear  of  them  now ;  so  I  suppose  I 
had  best  tell  our  post-boys,  miss,  to  get  on  ?" 

"  Please  do ;  it  is  growing  late.  How 
long  will  it  take  to  reach  Carsbrook  ?" 

"  About  an  hour,  miss." 

Maud  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  tho 
unpleasant  excitement  of  their  recent  ad- 
venture still  tingling  in  her  nerves. 

Could  it  be  that  Captain  Vivian  had  got 
into  a  scrape,  and  was  really  in  the  hands 
of  bailiffs  r  A  sad  hearing  for  poor  Ethel 
Tintern  ;  rather  a  shock  even  to  Maud. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  officer 
those  people  were  taking  away  in  the  car- 
riage?" inquired  the  young  kidy,  suddenly, 
of  her  attendant,  so  soon  as  they  were 
again  in  motion. 

"  I  may,  miss,  or  I  mayn't.  I  could  not 
say  for  certain,  unless  I  was  to  seo  him," 
answered  the  servant. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  an  officer  named 
Vivian,  who  is  tall,  and  has  light  hair ;  a 
young  man,    rather   good-looking?"   per- 

"  Well,  I— I  think  I  did,"  she  repUcd, 
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watching  Maud's  face.  "  I  have  seen  some 
one  like  that.  Veevian  ?  Yes.  He  used 
to  call  hisself  Veevian." 

"  The  person  who  passed  us  by,  who 
said  they  were  murdering  him — how  hor- 
rible his  voice  was !—  said  his  name  was 
Vivian.     You  heard  him,  of  course  ?" 

**  Well,  I  made  shift  to  hear;  but  there 
was  a  noise,  you  know,"  answered  Mercy 
Creswell,  evasively. 

'^  Oh,  you  must  have  heard  him  call  out 
that  his  name  was  Vivian ;  you  are  not  at 
all  deaf,"  said  the  young  lady,  irritated. 

"  I  did  hear  something  like  it,  for  cer- 
tain," she  replied. 

Miss  Mercy  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  know,  while  under  these  examinations, 
what  the  extent  of  Miss  Vernon's  informa- 
tion actually  was,  for  however  willing  she 
might  be  to  tell  stories,  she  was  especially 
averse  to  being  found  out  at  this  particular 
juncture.  The  sense  of  this  inconvenience 
a  good  deal  embarrassed  her  accustomed 
liberty  of  speech. 

All  this  time  Maud  was  possessed  by  the 
suspicion  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
Mercy  Creswell  was  deliberately  deceiving 
her,  and  that  she  knew  just  aa  much  as 
Darkdale  did  about  this  Mr.  Vivian.  More 
than  ever  she  disliked  being  assigned  this 
particular  attendant,  and  more  and  more 
puzzled  she  became  in  her  search  for  her 
mother's  motive. 

For  awhile  she  looked  from  the  window. 
The  wood  had  gradually  thinned,  and  now 
but  a  few  scattered  and  decayed  firs 
stretched  their  bleached  boughs  under  the 
moonbeams,  and  stooped  over  the  peat. 

**  Why  should  you  try  to  deceive  me  P" 
said  Miss  Vernon,  suddenly  turning  to 
Mercy  Creswell,  who,  with  her  mouth 
«crewed  together,  and  her  cunning  eyes 
looking  from  her  window  upon  the  moonlit 
prospect,  was  busy  with  her  own  thoughts. 

*'Me  deceive  you?  La,  Miss  Maud! 
Why  should  I  deceive  you,  above  all  ?  I 
would  not,  for  no  consideration,  miss.  I 
hope  I  have  a  conscience,  miss.  I'd  be 
sorry,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Maudr" 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  not  tell  me,  at 
once,  that  you  knew  something  about  that 
gentleman,  Mr.  Vivian  ?  You  know  as 
much  about  him  aa  Mr.  Darkdale  does." 

"  Well  now,  indeed,  I  do  not,  miss,  no 
sich  thing.  I  may  'a  seen  him,  and  I  think 
I  did  at  Lady  Mardykes ;  he's  a  cousin,  or 
something,  to  her." 

"Oh,  really  ?  A  relation  of  Lady  Mar- 
dykes." 

"  Yes,  miss.     If  it  be  the  same  I  mean." 

Maud  mused  for  a  minute  or  two. 


"  How  far  are  we  now  from  Carsbrook  ?" 
she  asked. 

**  Well,  miss,  I'd  say  little  more  than  three 
mile.  Here's  the  finger-post,  and  down 
there,  among  the  trees,  is  the  Red  Lion,  and 
there  we'll  get  into  the  right  road,  with- 
out another  turn,  right  on  to  the  house." 

"I'm  not  sorry,"  said  Maud,  looking 
from  the  windows  with  more  interest  than 
before.  "It  has  been  a  long  journey. 
You  were  at  Carsbrook  this  morning?" 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  the  maid,  who  had 
g^dually  grown  to  look  careworn  and 
pallid,  as  they  neared  their  destination. 

"  Was  Lady  Mardykes  there  ?" 

"  No,  miss,"  answered  Mercy. 

"  She  was  expected  there,  wasn't  she  ?" 

"  Expected  there?"  repeated  Miss  Cres- 
well. Let  me  think.  Oh,  la !  yes,  to  he 
sure,  she  was  expected." 

"  How  soon  ?" 

"How  soon?"  'Twill  be  to-morrow 
morning.  Oh,  yes,  to-morrow  morning. 
To-morrow's  Tuesday?  Yes,  to-morrow 
morning,  for  certain." 

They  were  now  driving  through  a  pretty 
wooded  country.  On  the  left  was  a  great 
park  wall,  grey  and  moss-streaked,  mantled 
here  and  there  with  ivy,  and  overlapped 
by  grand  old  trees.  On  the  right  were 
hedge-rows,  and  many  a  sloping  field  ;  and, 
a  little  in  advance,  the  chimneys  and  gables 
of  a  village,  and  the  slender  spire  of  a  rural 
church,  white  in  the  moonlight. 

"  We're  near  home  now,  miss,"  said 
Mercy. 

"  Oh,"  said  Maud,  looking  out  more 
curiously.     "  What  wall  is  that  ?" 

"  The  park  wall,  miss." 

"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  climb  that ; 
higher,  I  think,  than  Roydon  wall." 

"  It  is  very  high,  miss." 

"  And  how  soon  is  Miss  Max  expected  to 
arrive  ?" 

"  Miss  Medwyn  ?"  exclaimed  the  maid, 
laughing,  all  at  once,  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  Miss  Medwyn  ia 
coming  here,  and  I  thought  she  would  hare 
been  here  to-day,"  said  Maud,  a  little 
haughtily. 

"  Like  enough,  miss,"  said  Mercy,  drying 
her  eyes.  "La,  ha,  ha,  ha  1  it  is  funny — I 
beg  your  pardon,  miss.  I  suppose  she  wiU 
— ^timo  enough.  But  she  was  not  here 
when  I  left  this  morning." 

"  We'll  hear  all  about  it  when  we  reach 
the  house.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  Hke 
a  dance,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  while 
Lady  Mardykes  is  away  ?'* 

"  Oh,  la  !  yes,  miss.  No  end  of  dancing 
and  music  and  everything  that  way,"  an- 
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swered  Mercy,  with  a  great,  sigh,  and  a 
haggard  look,  after  her  brief  merriment. 
"  There's  a — ^what  do  you  call  it?^-of  sing- 
'mg  and  mnsic  to-night. 

"A  concert?" 
I  "  Yes,  that's  it,  miss,  a  concert.  A  con- 
cert of  mnsic.  La !  they  does  it  so  bean- 
tifnl,  yon  wouldn't  believe.  I  wish  Miss 
Medwyn  was  here  to  try  her  pipe  at  it. 
Hoo,  hoo,  hoo — la  I  I  beg  yonr  pardon- 
she's  so  staid  and  wise,  miss !" 

Mercy  was  stuffing  her  handkerchief  into 
her  month  to  stifle  her  laughter.  But  this 
time  it  was  oyer  quickly. 

At  this  moment  the  postilions  wheeled 
their  horses  to  the  left^  and  pulled  them  up, 
caDing  lustily,  "  Gate,  gate  f" 

"  So  we  haye  arrived,"  said  Maud,  let- 
ting down  the  window,  and  looking  out  with 
the  curiosity  of  lone-deferred  expectation. 

The  leaders'  heads  seemed  almost  touch- 
ing the  bars  of  a  great  iron  gate,  over 
which  burned  a  solitary  lamp,  acting,  light- 
honse  fashion,  rather  as  a  warning  than  as 
an  effectual  light. 

They  were  under  the  shadow  of  gigantic 
elms,  that  threw  their  branches  from  side  to 
side ;  the  carriage-lamps  dimly  lighted  a  few 
dusters  of  their  dark  foliage,  and  the  light 
OTer  the  gate  showed,  for  a  few  feet  round 
and  above  it,  the  same  moveless  leafiige. 

"  We  shan't  be  long  reaching  the  house  ?" 
she  inquired  of  Mr.  Darkdale,  who  was 
walking  by  the  window  toward  the  gate, 
for  she  remembered  ''approaches"  three 
miles  long  after  you  enter  the  gate,  de- 
cdving  you  with  a  second  journey  before 
Jou  reach  the  hall-door. 

**Not  five  minutes,  miss,"  said  the  man, 
hardly  turning  his  head  as  he  passed. 

Was  he  growing  a  little  gpruffer,  she 
thoaght,  as  they  approached  their  destina- 
tion? 

Darkdale  was  talking  earnestly  in  a  low 
tone  with  the  man  who  had  come  to  the 
gate  at  their  summons;  and  then  he  called : 
"  Be  alive,  now — open  the  gate." 
In  a  minute  more  they  were  driving  up 
the  approach  at  a  rapid  pace  under  rows  of 
trees.  Suddenly  the  shadowy  road  they 
followed  turned  to  the  right,  and  took  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  hiffh  road ;  about  a 
hundred  yards  on,  they  £x>ve  up  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  along  which  this  road,  ex- 
panding before  it  into  a  court-yard,  passes. 
And  now  they  pull  up  before  the  steps  of  the 
hall-door.  And  the  horses  stand  arooping 
their  heads,  and  snorting,  and  sending  up 
each  a  thin  white  vapour,  through  which 
the  metal  buckles  of  their  harness  glim- 
mer £Edntly  in  the  moonlight. 


Mr.  Darkdale  was  already  on  the  steps 
ringing  the  bell. 

CHAPTER  LXI.   IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Maud  was  looking  at  the  house — ^a  huge 
structure  of  the  cagework  sort,  which 
stood  out  in  the  light  broad  and  high,  its 
black  Y's  and  X's  and  I*s  traced  in  black 
oak  beams,  contrasting  like  gigantic  sym- 
bols with  the  smooth  white  plaster  they 
spanned  and  intersected,  and  which  showed 
dazzlingly  in  the  moon's  intense  splendour^ 
under  which  also  many  broad  windows 
were  sparkling  and  glimmering. 

A  footman  in  livery  stood  before  the 
open  door,  in  the  shadow  of  a  deep  porch^ 
and  Maud  observed  that  Mr.  Darkdale- 
seemed  to  speak  to  him  as  one  in  autho* 
rity,  and  by  no  means  as  one  servant  to 
another. 

Maud  was  looking  from  the  carriage* 
window;  and  the  hall  was  full  of  lighty 
which  came  out  with  a  pleasant  glow, 
showing  the  g^lt  buttons  and  gold  lace  on 
the  servant's  livery,  flushing  the  white- 
powder  on  his  head,  and  making  Mr. 
Darkdale  look  blacker  against  its  wam^ 
light.  Some  figures,  gentlemen  in  even- 
ing dress,  and  ladies  in  bnlliant  costume, 
passed  and  repassed  a  little  in  perspective. 

There  came  from  the  interior, ,  as  the 
hall-door  stood  partly  open,  the  sounds  of 
violins  and  other  instruments,  and  the  mor& 
powerful  swell  of  human  voices. 

Mr.  Darkdale  turned  and  ran  down  the- 
steps,  and  at  the  carriage  window  said : 

''There's  a  concert  going  on,  and  a- 
great  many  of  the  people  moving  about  in 
the  hall.  Perhaps  you  had  better  come  ii^ 
by  a  different  way  P" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wished,"  said  Misa 
Vernon. 

But  Darkdale  did  not  seem  to  care  very 
much  for  her  sanction,  and  in  fact  had  not- 
waited  for  it.  He  was  now  talking  to  the- 
drivers,  and  the  hall-door  had  been  shut* 
He  returned,  and  said,  at  the  window : 

"  Your  boxes  shall  be  taken  up  to  your- 
room.  Miss  Vernon,  and  as  the  night  is  so* 
fine,  you  will  have  no  objection,  I  dare  say, 
to  walk  rotmd  to  the  entrance  to  which  I 
will  conduct  you  and  Mercy  Creswell." 

He  opened  the  carriage-door,  and  the 
young  lady  got  out  and  found  herself  in 
the  court-yard.  Looking  along  the  face  of 
the  great  house  to  the  right,  a  mass  of 
stables  and  other  offices  closed  the  view, 
behind  a  broken  screen  of  fine  old  elms ; 
and  to  the  left  it  was  blocked  by  dark  and 
thicker  masses  of  towering  trees. 

In  this  latter  direction,  along  the  front 
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of  the  house,  Mr.  Darkdale  led  tbe  waj. 
In  the  still  air  his  swifb  steps  sousded  sharp 
on  the  hard  ground.  He  did  not  seem  to 
care  whether  she  liked  his  pace  or  not. 

As  she  hurried  after  him,  from  the  open 
windows,  whose  blinds,  transparent  with 
the  lights  within,  were  down,  she  beard,  it 
seemed  to  her,  very  fine  roices  singing,  as 
she  thought,  that  brilliant  staccato  air, 
Quest  un*  Nodo,  &o.,  from  Generentola, 
and  so  unusually  well  that  she  was  ahnost 
tempted  to  pause  and  listen. 

But  Mr.  Darkdale  did  not  consult  her, 
but  glided  on  to  the  extremity  of  the 
house,  where  a  high  wall  confronted  them, 
and  with  a  latch-key  opened  a  door,  be- 
side which  be  stood,  holding  it  wide,  for 
Miss  Vernon  and  her  attend«it,  and  shui- 
tmg  it  immediately  on  their  passing  in. 

They  were  now  in  the  great  quadrangle 
which  lies  against  the  side  of  the  house,  with 
the  quaint  Dutch*  flower-beds,  like  fkncifal 
carpet  pattern,  fiartoundrng  it,  and  the 
tall  yew  hedges  giving  it  a  cloister-like 
seclusion.  Miss  Yernon  easily  recognised 
this  by  the  description;  the  trim  yew 
hedges  were  visible,  overtopped  by  a  dense 
screen  of  trees  at  the  other  side,  every  dis- 
tance marked  by  the  thin  mist  oi  night ; 
and  in  the  centre  stretched  the  smooth 
carpet  of  grass,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
the  old  mulberry-tree. 

"Oh!  This  is  th«  oroqnet-ground ?" 
said  Miss  Vernon  to  her  attendant,  as  they 
passed  oxl 

"  Ay,  that  will  be  the  croquet-ground," 
answered  her  maid,  a  tittle  absently,  as  if 
a  gloom  and  suspicion  had  come  over  her. 
Her  fat  face  had  grown  more  than  usually 
putty- coloured,  and  she  waa  screwing  her 
lips  together,  and  frowning  hard. 

Mr.  Darkdale  spoke  never  a  word  until 
he  had  reached  the  door  through  which 
Antomarchi,  some  nights  before,  had  ad- 
mitted himself  and  Doctor  Malkiu  to  the 
self- same  house. 

A  servant,  not  in  livery,  stood  by  this 
door,  which  was  ajar,  and  opened  it  wide 
at  their  approach. 

Darkdale  whispered  a  few  words  to  him, 
the  purport  of  which  Maud  did  not  catch, 
and  was  not  meant  to  hear,  and  in  this 
same  tone  the  man  replied  a  word  or  two. 

It  was  rather  a  chill  reception.  But 
then  her  hostess  was  absent,  and  certainly 
was  not  accountable  for  the  imcomfbrtable 
ways  of  the  odd  attendants  whom  it  had 
pleased  her  mother  to  assign  her. 

The  servant  hied  away  into  the  door;  it 
seemed  to  execute  some  behest  of  Dark- 


dale's  in  haste ;  and  Darkdale  himself  stood 
al  it  instead,  to  receive  them. 

"  So,  in  Carsbrook  at  last,"  said  Maud, 
with  a  smile,  as  she  placed  her  foot  on  the 
oak  flooring  of  the  very  long  passage  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted. 

Mercy  Greswell  screwed  her  lips  harder, 
and  raised  her  eyebrows,  ''pulling,"  as 
they  say,  in  her  abstractioti,  an  old  and 
dismal  gnmaoe. 

"  Now,  miss  ?  Oh,  ay  to  be  sure,'*  said 
Mercy  Creswell,  as  it  were,  half  awak- 
ing, and  looking  vaguely  about  her. 

Mr.  Darkdale  abut  the  heavy  door, 
which  closed  by  a  spring  bolt,  with  a  clang 
that  boomed  through  the  long  passage, 
and  then,  with  an  odd  familiarity  with  in- 
ternal arrangements,  he  drew  the  bolts  with 
noisy  rapidity,  and  tamed  the  key  which 
was  in  the  lock,  and  drew  it  out. 

^  Now,  miss,  you'll  noi  be  long  gettmg 
to  your  room,"  said  Mercy  Oreswell,  her 
eyes  wandering  along  the  wall,  and  some- 
thing sunken  and  weary  in  her  unwhole- 
some face. 

"WelJ,  I  should  hope  not,'*  thought 
Maud,  a  little  surprised. 

Darkdale  was  walking  along  the  passage 
with  rapid  stridesi,  having  merely  beckoned 
to  them  to  follow. 

Miss  Maud  waa  a  good  deal  disgusted 
at  this  procedure.  She  was  obh^d,  in 
order  to  keep  this  man  in  view,  to  follow 
at  a  rapid  pace,  and  as  he  turned  a  comer, 
which  she  had  not  yet  reached,  Maud  saw 
a  person  emerge  from  a  side- door  in  the 
perspective  of  the  passage,  the  sight  of 
whom  very  much  surprised  her. 

It  was  Doctor  Malkin  who  stepped  forth 
under  the  lamp  which  overhung  that  door, 
his  bald  head  flushed,  and  his  disagreeahlo 
ooantenance  smiling  grimly. 

With  the  smile  stUl  on  his  thin  lips  he 
tmned  his  head  and  saw  Miss  Vernon. 

He  thought,  I  dare  say,  that  she  had 
not  seen  him,  for  he  instantly  drew  back 
into  the  recess  of  the  doorway. 

Perhaps  he  had  not  recognised  her,  per- 
haps he  did  not  choose  to  be  recognised  in 
this  part  of  the  house.  But  a  few  days  ago 
he  certainly  was  not  even  acquainted  with 
Lady  Mordykes.  But  he  bad  a  good  many 
friends,  and  she  an  infinitude,  and  an  in- 
troduction might,  of  course,  have  been  yeiy 
easily  managed. 

This  all  passed  in  her  mind  nearlr 
momentarily,  as  she  walked  quiokly  into 
the  side  passage  after  Darkdale,  Merer 
Creswell  keeping  hardly  a  foot  behind,  and 
a  little  to  the  other  side. 
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The  impression  this  odd  little  incident 
left;  upon  her  mind  was,  notwithstanding, 
unpleasant. 

Haying  turned  to  the  left  she  saw  the 
large  screen  I  mentioned  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  protected  the  door  at  which 
Darkdale  was  now  tapping.  It  was  hardly 
opened  when  Mand  reached  it. 

^'  Can  my  rocMn  be  on  this  floor  ?"  she 
wondered. 

No,  it  was  no  such  thing.  Mr.  Dmm- 
mond,  short,  serious,  and  benevolent,  with 
Tosj  cheeks  and  brown  eyes,  and  bald 
head,  and  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  was  stand- 
ing: in  a  short  office  coat  at  the  threshold. 

"  This  is  Miss  Mand  Vernon,  daughter 
of  Lady  Vernon,  of  Boydon  Hall,"  said 
Dftrkdaie,  performing  this  odd  office  of  in- 
troduction in  a  dry,  rapid  way. 

"  Half  an  hour  later  than  we  expected,*' 
said  Mr.  Drnmmond,  pnlling  out  a  large 
old-fashioned  silver  watch  by  the  chain, 
from  which  dangled  a  bnnch  of  seals  and 
keys  on  his  comfortable  paunch ;  and  then 
gkncing  back,  it  was  to  be  presumed  at  a 
dock,  in  the  interior,  "  no,  twenty-five, 
precisely  five-and-twenty  minutes  late,"  and 
he  turned  from  ihe  comers  of  his  eyes 
upon  Miss  Vernon  a  shrewd  glance,  and 
qnickly  made  her  a  respectful-  bow. 

"  I'll  teU  you  about  that  by-and-bye," 
said  Darkdale. 

"  I  hope  the  young  lady  will  find  every- 
thing to  her  liking,  I*m  sure." 

"  Miss  Vernon's  come  for  a  short  visit  to 
Lddy  Mardykes  here,  a  few  weeks  or  so," 
interrupted  Darkdale.  "And  there  are 
two  boxes,  largest  size,  and  two  middle 
size,  and  a  dressing-case,  and  a  bonnet- 
box,  and  here's  Lady  Vernon's  list  of  the 
jewels  she's  brought ;  and — come  here  Miss 
Creswell — she's  to  wait  on  Miss  Vernon. 
Which  is  Miss  Vernon's  room  ?" 

He  dived  into  the  room,  and  returned  in 
a  moment  with  a  big  book  like  a  ledger. 

"Miss  Vernon?  Yes.  Here  it  is. 
This  will  be  it— A  A,  Fourteen." 

"A  A,  Fourteen,"  repeated  Darkdale, 
musing.  "  That  is  at  the  west  side  of  the 
cross-door,  eh  ?" 

"Yes,  so  it  is." 

"I—I  didn't  think  that,"  said  Darkdale, 
drawing  nearer  to  him,  with  an  inquiring 
glance  and  a  dubious  frown  of  thought. 

"Yes,  it's  all  right;  and  here's  the 
voucher  and '  question'  wrote  with  his  own 
^d  across  it." 

Darkdale  read  the  paper,  and  returned 
rt  to  the  plump  fingers  of  the  secretary. 

"  It  is— tiiat's  it,"  he  said. 
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I'm  a  little  tired.  I  should  like  to  get 
to  my  room,  please.  I  suppose  my  raaid 
knows  where  it  is  ?"  said  Miss  Vernon, 
who  was  beginning  to  lose  patience. 

"  In  one  moment,  presently,  please,  l^Iiss 
Vernon."  Darkdale  whispered  a  word  in 
the  ear  of  Mercy  Creswell.  "  Now,  Miss 
Vernon,  please,  we  have  only  a  moment  to 
delay  on  the  way,  and  then  your  maid  shall 
show  you  to  your  room." 

At  the  same  quick  pace  he  led  her 
through  a  passage  or  two,  and  opened  a 
door,  which  she  entered  after  him. 

"You  shan't  be  detained  a  moment 
here.  Miss  Vernon,"  he  re[ieated. 

It  ia  a  spacious  ovai  room,  panelled 
masffively  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  sur- 
rounded, as  it  seems,  with  doors  all  alike 
in  very  heavy  oasings.  It  is  rather  bare 
of  famiture.  A  thick  Turkey  carpet 
covers  the  floor.  There  are  four  enor- 
mous arm-chairs  on  castors,  and  a  square 
table,  covered  with  stamped  leather,  and 
with  legs  as  thick  as  cannons  on  castors, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  A  pon- 
derous oak  desk  lies  upon  the  table,  and  is, 
in  fact,  attached  to  it,  the  whole  heavy 
structure  forming  one  massive  piece.  Ex- 
cept these  articles  of  furniture,  there  is 
not  a  movable  thing  in  the  room. 

The  diamber  is  lighted  from  the  ceiling, 
over  the  table,  by  a  small  oval  line  of  gas- 
jets,  which  looks  like  a  continuous  ribbon 
of  flame. 

There  is  something  queer,  and  almost 
dismaying,  in  the  efiect  of  this  baro  and 
massive  room,  with  its  four  huge,  modern, 
purple  leather  chairs. 

The  immense  sc^idity  of  the  mouldings 
and  panelling  that  surround  it,  as  well  as 
its  peculiar  shape,  would  reflect  back  and 
muffle  any  sound  uttered  within  it.  And, 
somehow,  it  suggests  vaguely  the  idea  of 
surgery,  the  strap,  the  knife,  and  all  that 
therapeutic  torture. 

The  eflect  of  the  mild  equable  light  is 
odd,  and  the  monotony  with  which  tho 
doors,  or  the  sham  doors,  match  one  an- 
other all  round,  has  something  bewildering 
and  portentous  in  it. 

While  she  looks  round  at  all  this,  Mr. 
Darkdale  has  left  the  room ;  and  turning 
about  she  finds  that  Mercy  Creswell,  per- 
haps, never  entered  it.  At  all  events,  she 
certainly  is  not  there ' now,  and  Maud  is 
quite  alone. 

One  thing  is  obvious.  It  certainly  is 
pretty  evident  that  Lady  Mardykes  is  not 
at  home.     So  at  least  Maud  thinks. 

"  There  must^  however,  be  some  servant, 
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I  think,  who  can  show  me  my  room.     I'll 
try,"  she  resolves. 

Mand  accordingly  tries  the  handle  of 
the  particular  door  through  which  she 
thinks  she  had  entered,  but  it  will  not 
tnrn ;  then  another,  with  the  same  resnlt. 
It  is  rather  a  disconcerting  situation,  for  by 
this  time  she  cannot  tell  by  what  door  she 
had  come  in,  or  by  which  of  all  these  Mr. 
Darkdale  had  gone  ont,  each  door  is  so 
like  its  neighbour. 

She  looks  about  for  a  bell,  but  she  could 
discover  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Before  another  minute  had  passed,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  doors  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room  opened  noiselessly,  and  a  marble- 
featured  man,  with  strange  eyes,  and  black, 
square  beard,  stood  before  the  panel,  like 
a  picture.     It  was  Antomarchi. 

**  Oh,  I'm  afraid  the  servant  has  made  a 
mistake,'*  said  Miss  Vernon,  who  was  vexed 
at  her  absurd  situation.  "  He  showed  me 
in  here  as  a  room  where  I  was  to  wait  for 
my  maid,  till  she  returned  to  show  me  the 
way  to  my  room." 

"She  will  be  here  in  a  moment.  Miss 
Yemon ;  there  has  been  no  mistake.  I  hope 
your  head  is  better-?" 

"  Thanks,  a  great  deal  better." 

She  was  surprised  at  his  knowing  that 
she  had  complained  of  a  slight  headache  on 
her  journey. 

"I'm  glad  of  that.  My  friend,  Lady 
Mardykes,  will  be  hero  in  the  morning. 
I 'am  a  doctor,  and  I  am  held  accountable 
for  the  health  and  spirits  of  all  the  inmates 
of  this  big  house." 

The  pallor  and  stillness  of  his  face,  the 
blackness  of  his  hair  and  beard,  and  the 
strange  metallic  vibration  of  his  bews  tones, 
produced  in  Maud  a  sensation  akin  to  fear, 
and  made  even  his  pleasantries  formidable. 
J  "  Your  maid  must,  by  this  time,  be  at 
the  door." 

He  opened  a  door,  beckoned,  and  Mercy 
Creswell  came  into  the  room. 

"If  you  permit  me,  Miss  Vernon,  I'll 
try  your  pulse."  And  he  took  the  young 
lady's  wrist  before  she  could  decline. 
"You  don't  often  drive  so  far.  You'll  be 
quite  well  in  the  morning ;  but  you  must 
not  think  of  coming  down  to  breakfost." 

"Is  Miss  Medwyn  here?"  inquired  Maud, 
before  committing  herself  to  stay  in  her 
room  all  the  morning. 

"  No,  Miss  Medwyn  is  not  here  " 


"I  wonder  what  can  have  happened. 
Lady  Mardykes  wrote  to  me  to  say  she 
would  certainly  be  here,  to  stay  some  time, 
this  morning." 

"An  uncertain  world!"  he  observed, 
with  a  hard  smile.  "  But  Lady  Mardykes 
is  seldom  mistaken.  Whatever  she  said 
one  may  be  sure  she-  believed ;  and  ivhat 
she  thinks  is  generally  very  near  the  tmtb. 
You  had  an  alarm  on  the  way  ?  But  jon 
did  not  mind  it  much  ?" 

"It  did  startle  me  a  good  deal  for  tbe 
moment ;  but  it  was  soon  over.  I  think 
the  whole  party  were  startled." 

"  I  dare  say ;  but  you  don't  feel  it  now  ? 
It  won't  interfere  with  your  sleep,  eh  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  laughed  the  young  lady;  "I 
assure  you  I'm  quite  well — I'm  not  the 
least  likely  to  be  on  your  list  of  invalids, 
and  so  I  think  I'll  say  good-night." 

"  Gtx>d-night,"  said  he,  with  his  pecnlLu 
smile,  and  a  very  ceremonious  bow,  and  he 
opened  the  door  and  stood  beside  it,  with 
the  handle  in  his  fingers. 

Mercy  Creswell  took  the  bedroom  candle 
that  stood,  lighted,  on  a  table  outside  the 
door.  The  young  lady  walked  on.  Anto- 
marchi's  smile  was  instantly  gone,  and  the 
stern,  waxen  face  was  grave  as  before. 

Antomarchi's  eyes  rested  for  a  moment 
on  Mercy  Creswell  as  she  passed.  He 
nodded,  and  made  her  a  slight  sign. 

You  would  have  judged  by  her  face  that 
she  stood  in  great  awe  of  this  man.  She 
positively  winced ;  and  with  a  frightened 
ogle,  and  very  round  eyes,  and  mouth  down 
at  the  comers,  made  him  a  little  curtsy. 

He  shut  the  door  without  waiting  for 
that  parting  reverence,  and  she  saw  no 
more  of  him  or  the  oval  room  for  that 
night. 
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CHAPTER  IV.   BENTBNCED. 

"Glad  you  have  come  in,  Mr.  Biley; 
the  general  has  rung  twice." 
"And  why  didn't  yon  answer  the  bell  ?" 
j  asked  Mr.  Biley,  a  tall,  weather-beaten, 
I  grey-haired  man,  of  soldierly  appearance. 
(    "No,  I  thank  yon,"  replied  thebntler; 
f  "when  I  have  known  him  as  long  as  yon, 
I  perhaps  I  will,  but  onr  acquaintance  is 
much  too  short  at  present,  *  and  never  let 
me  Bee  you  before  lunch  time,'  he  says  to 
me  the  other  day,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  act  accordingly." 

"The  general's  rather  short  tempered 
in  the  morning,"  said  Riley,  with  a  grim 
smile  as  he  left  the  room  to  answer  the 
bell,  which  pealed  out  for  the  third  time. 

"  Short  tempered,"  said  the  butler  to  the 
footman,  who  entered  the  pantry  at  the 
moment,  bearing  a  tray  of  glasses ;  '*  short 
tempered!  He  thinks  he's  among  the 
niggers  still,  I  suppose,  but  he'll  have  to 
alter  all  that  now  he's  come  over  here." 

"  Of  course  he  will,  Mr.  Johnson,"  said 
the  footman;  "I  don't  hold  with  blacks, 
which  is  good  enough  to  sweep  crossings 
^d  sell  iaracts,  but  not  figures  enough  for 
in-door  service." 

Meanwhile,  Riley  rapidly  made  his  way 
to  the  library,  opened  the  door,  closed 
It  carefully  behind  him,  and  stood  upright 
at  the  attitude  of  attention,  waiting  for  his 
master  to  address  him.  The  room  was 
empty  at  the  moment,  but  through  a  door- 
way at  the  farther  end  of  it  came  a  man 
with  quick,  hasty  footsteps,  bearing  two 
letters  in  his  hand.    A  man  above  the 
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middle  height,  and  considerably  past  middle 
age,  thin  almost  to  gauntness,  upright  in 
his  carriage,  rapid  and  nervous  in  his 
movements.  His  iron-grey  hair,  worn 
without  parting  or  division,  curled  in  a 
thick  crisp  mass  on  his  head.  His  small 
grey  moustache  shaded  his  thin  lips,  but 
his  cheeks  were  whiskerless,  and  no  beard 
softened  the  outlines  of  the  strong  and 
heavy  jaw,  which  plainly  indicated  the 
owner's  possession  of  a  quality  charac- 
terised by  his  friends  as  &inness,  by  hid 
foes  as  obstinacy. 

Such  outward  appearance  had  Major- 
Oeneral  Sir  Geofiry  Heriot.  As  he 
entered  the  room,  he  looked  somewhat 
vacantly  at  the  servant,  then  seating  him- 
self at  his  writing-table,  spread  his  letters 
open  before  him,  and  commenced  the  pe- 
rusal of  one  of  them.  Riley  waited  until 
his  master  again  looked  up,  when  he  said, 
"  You  rang,  general  ?" 

Sir  Geoffry  roused  in  an  instant. 
"  Three  times,  Riley.    Where  were  you  ?" 

"  Gone  to  the  stables,  general,  to  look  at 
the  horse  that  came  last  night.  It's  against 
your  orders  for  any  of  the  servants  to  come 
to  you  in  the  morning,  and  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  hear  news  of  the  horse.  He'll 
make  a  fine  charger,  general,  and  will 
carry  Mr.  George  splendidly." 

"How  can  you  tell  that?"  said  Sir 
Geoflfry,  quickly;  "you  never  saw  Mr. 
George !" 

"  No,  general,  that's  true,"  said  Riley ; 
«  but " 

"You. never  will  see  him,"  said  Sir 
Geoffry. 

"  Never  see  Mr.  George,"  cried  the  man 
in  astonishment;  "why  I  thought  in  a 
month's  time  he  was  coming  here  P" 

"Mr.  George  Heriot  will  never  come 
here/'  said  Sir  Geofiry,  looking  up  sternly 
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ftt  bis  sorvant ;  **  »or»tlMtt  that,  there  is  w> 
Michj>0r90tL.  ' 

'*  Kq  fitbok  person  iis  yoor  honotti^s  ten  P** 
<ftiei  Kilej,  ^bo^  like  aioii  of  his  country- 
met,  wh^n  escited  ib-ronred  his  sentemoes 
Vfkh  h  toM  fftnount  of  brogua 
•*  1  h%Te  no  son,  Riley." 
''  Is  Mr.  George  dead  ?"  asked  the  txUtt, 
drcming  his  voice. 

'*He'«  dead  to  vk^**  said  Sir  QtdBty, 
in  tfae  same  tone;  "  do  yon  understand  ?*' 

*•  Tliai'e  ^aet  what  I  don't  do,"  Sftid  he, 
l&oldirg  tm  n  4e8fM». 

'^  ifi  tMt  yim  Mi^«  MeMtOn  to  know,^ 
sAid  Sir  Gfeonry  Heiidt,  coldly,  "  and  you 
sheuld  Dot  kttow  even  so  mncS^  if  you  nad 
BOt  serred  me  £uthfklly  so  many  years, 
is  this :  that  the  person  whom  I  liave 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as 
my  son,  and  to  whose  companionship  and 
affection  I  have  been  looking  forward 
as  the  solace  of  my  life,  has  done  some- 
tiling  which  renders  it  necessary  fbr  mo  not 
merely  to  discard  and  disown  him,  but  to 
forget  that  he  ever  existed." 

"  Tour  honour,"  said  Riley,  involuntarily 
takii^  a  step  nearer  to  his  master,  and 
speaking  with  trembling  lips  and  out- 
stretched hands,  "  to  discard  and  disown — 
is  it  Mr.  George,  your  son  ?" 

''  Have  I  any  other  son,  that  you  need 
ask  ?"  said  Sir  Geoffry,  unmoved.  "  Under- 
stand, too,  that  henceforward  his  name  will 
never  pass  my  lips,   and  must  never  be 
mentioned  by  you.     I  am  aware,  Riley, 
that  silence  is  one  of  your  qualities,  but 
have  you  ever  spoken  of  my  son's  expected 
visit  here  to  any  of  your  new  associates  in 
the  servants'  hall?" 
"Never,  Sir  Geoffry." 
**  Never  even  mentioned  his  existence  ?" 
"  Never,  general.  Mr.  George's  name  has 
never  crossed  my  lips  save  to  your  honour, 
since  we  left  the  regiment." 

"  That's  right ;  now  attend  to  me.  I 
expect  a  visitor  to-day.  You  w^ill  have 
timely  notice  of  his  approach,  by  seeing  the 
carriage  coming  up  the  avenue,  and  you 
will  take  care  to  be  in  the  waj  to  open  the 
hall-door.  Mind  that  this  is  done  by  you, 
and  none  of  the  other  servants;  let  them 
know  if  they  ask  anything  about  it,  that  it 
is  by  my  special  orders.  You  will  not  ask 
the  gentleman  his  name ;  if  he  gives  it,  you 
will  keep  it  to  yourself,  and  not  even 
repeat  it  to  me.  You  will  simply  announce 
him  as  a  gentleman,  send  the  carriage  to 
the  stables,  and  bid  the  driver  come  round 
again  in  half  an  hour's  time.  When  I  ring 
the  bell  you  will  see  the  gentleman  to  the 


doer,  and  show  him  out,  withmrt  a  wotd 
Tom  undeiirtmui  aae,  without  a  word.** 

**  I  usdnritaiid,  gvnend,"  said  the  nwi, 
wiMl  his  Imad  benft  downi  ani  ina  low  tone 
of  ^oice* 

"  Htm  go !"  and  Sir  Geoffij  pointed  to 
the  dbor. 

**»•*  Mr.  George,"  thought  Biley  to 
himself^  aa  he  went  alowly  down  the  p»- 
flbge  ;  '*  Wm  Kr.  Qmiiye!  He's  coming  to 
see  his  father  for  the  last  Uwa^  amd  not  all 
tlA  AOg^lB  in  heaven^  or  «1  the  diher  l&iigs 
anjwlieit)  elst^  w<Rdd  nnJiO  tiie  |{«m»1 
budge  an  indi  when  h^  fane  mmA%  Ins  ndsd 
up  to  do  even  so  cruel  a  thitxg  as  this." 

Whem  Sir  B^offry  wms  lel%  U  hiaiie]f, 
he  took  wp  the  longer  of  the  two  letters 
which  lay  before  him,  and  read  it  again 
attentively.  AM  be  read,  tfie  bleod  flushed 
in  his  bnniaed  c^ieeks^  his  teeth  were  set 
firmly  together  behind  his  thin  lips,  his 
eyes  kindled,  and  at  length  crushing  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  lie  began  pacing  the 
room  with  faaety  stridee. 

"A  coward!"   he  muttered,   in  short 
broken  sentences ;  "  a  coward,  that  is  it, 
neither  more  nor  less.     To  think,  after  dl 
I  have  gone  throagh  and  all  I  have  antici- 
pated, that  I  should  oome  back  to  this; 
that  flesh  and  blood  of  mine  should  receive 
a  blow,  and,  as  Goole  phrases  it,  *  sit  down 
patiently  under  the  insult.'  A  coward,  eh? 
Gave  this  other  man  the  lie,  and  when  he  hit 
out,  naturally  enough^-what  else  could  have 
been  expected  of  him  f — ^refused  to  call  him 
out,  but  sits   down  patiently    under  the 
insult.     That's  the  tailor's  blood  croppii^e 
up  in  that — you  can  never  get  rid  of  the 
taint;  like  gout  it  will  skip  one  genen- 
tion,   but  it  comes  out  in  the  next;  it 
passed  by  me  and  shows  itself  in  him.  Just 
like  your  low-bred  cur,  who  will  fly  out 
and  bark  and  growl,  but  runs  away  directly 
a  stick  is  shaken  at  him.     To  think  that 
he  should  have  received  a  blow,  and — - 
What  does  Goole  say  ?"     Here  he  referred 
to  the  letter.  "  *  Townspeople  present.'    I 
am  thankful    to   Providence    that  I  did 
not  obey  my  first  impulse,   and    go   up 
to  Cheeseborough  to  see  this  lad  and  his 
regiment  direcwy    I    landed.      With    the 
exception  of  Goole  and  t^is  man — ^what 
is    his    name  ?  —  Cleethorpe  —  whom  he 
refers  to,  they  know  nothing  of  me  except 
my  name,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  vo- 
member  that  for  long  after  their  drill  meet- 
ing is  over.     They  were  all  county  men,  I 
recollect  Gt)ole  teUing  me,  and  Cheddar  is 
a  long   way  off,  and  has  not  much  com- 
munication with  London,  so  that  I  am  not 
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likely  to  be  brought  across  any  of  them. 

*  This  reason  for  his  refusal  to  fight,'  '*  con- 
tinued Sir  Geoffry,  again  referring  to  the 
letter,  "  *  this  reason  he  declines  to  im- 
part to  anybody.*  Declines  to  impart ! 
What  does  Goole  mean  by  writing  such 
stnflf  as  that  to  me,  even  if  he  be  taken  in 
by  it  himself?  Heason — a  man  has  no 
reason  for  being  a  co^^rd  save  that  he  is 
one.     And  here  I  am,   with  this    word 

*  coward'  ringing  out  in  every  sentence, 
and  knowing  that  it  is  applied  to  my  own 
son !" 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  threw  up  his 
urms  in  the  violence  of  his  rage  and  grief, 
then  let  them  drop  bj  his  side,  and  con- 
tinned  meclianicalfy  pacing  to  and  frx> 
with  his  chin  resfting  on  his  breast. 

After  about  an  hour  had  passed  aw&j 
in  this  manner,  Bir  Geoffrj's  quick  ear 
caught  the  sound  6t  footsteps  in  the  pas- 
%ge  close  to  tbe  door.  He  had  only  time  to 
llirow  himself  into  a  chair  at  the  writing- 
table,  and  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
I  beifig  enga^d  with  his  pen,  when  the  door 
vas  opened,  and  Riley  appeared.  Close 
behind  him  Sir  Geoffry  saw  the  outline  of 
another  figure,  and  it  required  all  the  self- 
command  ho  possessed  to  subdue  the  ner- 
Tons  shivering,  which  ran  through  him  at 
the  sight,  from  head  to  heel. 

Riley  studiously  averted  his  eyes  from 
his  master  as  he  made  the  announcement. 
*' A  gentleman.  Sir  Geoffry !"  Sir  Geoffry 
replied,  "  Show  him  in ;"  but,  after  the  first 
glance,  did  not  look  up  from,  the  writing  in 
front  of  him  until  he  heard  the  sound  made 
hj  the  closing  door.  Then  he  raised  his 
bead,  and  rose  from  his  chair,  but  ,as  his 
glance  fell  upon  the  young  man  atanding, 
before  him,  his  thoughts  leaped  back  ovcgr 
the  abyss  of  twenty  years,  and  a  woman's 
face,  which  he  had  not  seen  during  that 
period,  but  which,  when  he  last  looked  at 
it,  bore  just  the  same  strange,  proud  ex- 
pression, rose  before  his  fancy.  He  sank 
back  in  his  chair  again,  and  shut  the  vision 
cat  with  his  hand.  ! 

"Father,"  cried  the  young  man,  stepping 
forward. 

In  an  instant  Sir  Geoffry  was  himself 
again. 

"  Son,"  he  replied,  rising  to  his  feet,  and 
putting  forth  his  hand  to  check  the  young 
man's  advance,  "  this  is  the  first  time  we 
bave  ever  interchanged  these  terms,  and  it 
>^ill  be  the  last." 

"  Father !"  again  cried  the  youth. 

"  I  am  Sir  Geoffry  Heriot,  if  you  please, 
^  you  as  well  as  to  everybody  else,   whom 


you  are  now  I  know,  but  what  you  may  be 
for  the  future  is  for  your  own  decision,  and 
utterly  without  any  reference  to  me." 

Tbe  young  man  looked  up  as  though 
doubting  the  evidence  of  his  ears. 

Presently  he  said :  "  Ton  have  had  a 
letter  from  me,  sir  ?" 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Colonel  Groole, 
stating  what  occurred  on  Thursday  night 
in  a  billiard-room  at  Cheeseborough,"  said 
Sir  Geoffry. 

"  But  from  me,  I  ask,"  said  the  young 
man,  impetuously ;  "  had  you  not  a  letter 
from  me,  stating  that  I  was  coming  to  you 
forthwith,  and  that  I  would  explain  that 
occurrence  ?" 

"I  had,"  said  Sir  Geoffry,  quietly; 
'•*  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  you  to  have 
troubled  yourself  to  have  come  on  such  an 
errand.  I  have  no  doubt  Colonel  Goole 
states  the  circumstances  correctly;  you  can 
take  his  letter  and  judge  for  yourself." 
And  he  threw  the  letter  across  the  table. 

George  Heriot  took  up  the  letter  and 
read  it  through.  Sir  Geoffry  watching  him 
intently,  muttering  as  he  did  so,  "  And  he 
can  read  of  his  own  disgrace  without  turn- 
ing a  hair !" 

"  The  facts  are  correctly  stated,  sir,"  said 
George,  folding  the  letter,  and  handing  it 
back  to  his  ^Either. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Sir  Geoffry,  contemp- 
tuously; "gentlemen  are  no  more  in  the 
habit  of  perverting  facts  than  of  submitting 
tamely  to  insult.  We  will  go  through  the 
statements  seriatim  if  you  please.  You 
and  this  Mr.  Travers,"  said  the  general, 
referring  to  the  letter,  "  had  this  quarrel 
at  a  billiard- table  ?" 

"  We  had." 

"  He  accused  you  of  obtniding  on  his 
stroke,  and  of  purposely  pushing  his  arm  ?" 

"  Ho  did." 

"You  gave  him  the  lie  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  he  then  struck  you  a  blow  ?" 

"He  did." 

"  That  blow  you  have  not  attempted  to 
aveng^.  You  remain,  as  it  were,  with  a 
red  mark  of  his  buffet  on  your  cheek.  You 
have  not  demanded  satisfaction  for  this 
insult  that  has  been  put  upon  you  ?" 

"  I  have  not." 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  have  refused  to 
call  this  man  to  account  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"  And  you  dare,  sir,  to  come  here  and 
confront  me  with  such  a  decision  as  that  in 
your  mouth?"  cried  the  general,  almost 
shrieking  with  rage. 
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"  I  dare,"  said  George  Heriot,  very 
quietly. 

His  son's  coolness  had  a  snbdning  effect 
upon  the  elder  man.  His  look  was  still 
disdainful,  and  his  manner  imperions,  but 
his  voice  was  considerably  moderated  as  he 
Baid: 

"Yonr  daring  to  do  so  proves  more 
plainly  than  anything  else  that  we  have 
never  met  before,  and  that  you  have  been 
brought  up  in  complete  ignorance  of  my 
character." 

"  I  certainly  was  not  brought  up  to  re- 
gard you  either  as  an  idol  whom  I  was  to 
worship,  or  as  a  bully  from  whom  I  was 
to  njn  away,"  said  the  young  man,  still 
very  quietly. 

Sir  Geoffry's  face  darkened,  and  he 
seemed  as  though  about  to  again  give  vent 
to  his  passion.  But  he  checked  himself, 
and  said : 

'*  I  am  indebted  to  those  to  whom  your 
early  days  were  confided  for  having  failed 
to  represent  me  in  the  last  objectionable 
character.  As  to  the  former,"  he  added, 
grimly,  "  they  were  not  likely  to  make  any 
mistake  about  that.  However,  that  is  not 
relevant  to  the  subject  at  present  under 
discussion.  You  allow  that  all  that  is  said 
by  Colonel  Goole  in  this  matter  is  true  ?" 

"  Perfectly  true." 

"  Then  it  only  remains  with  me  to  an- 
nounce the  determination  which  I  have 
come  to  in  the  matter.  Stay,  though. 
Colonel  Goole  tells  me  that  you  announce 
yourself  as  having  some  reason  for  refosing 
to  demand  satisfaction  of  this  man.'' 

"  Of  any  man,"  interrupted  George. 

"  Of  any  man,"  repeated  the  general. 
**  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  accept  your  cor- 
rection in  its  wider  sense.  This  reason 
you  declined  to  state  to  Colonel  Goole,  or  to 
any  of  your  brother  officers.  Does  your  ob- 
jection to  mention  it  apply  equally  to  me?" 

'*  It  does  not." 

"  No  !  Then  yon  can  give  me  your 
reasons  ?" 

"  I  can." 

'*  And  will  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"I  confess  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear 
what  can  have  been  your  motive  for  sacri- 
ficing a  very  promising  career,  almost  be- 
fore you  had  entered  upon  it." 

**  if y  sole  motive  for  refusing  to  fight  a 
duel — that  is  the  right  way  to  put  it,  as, 
even  had  I  been  challenged,  I  should  have 
declined  the  meeting — was,  that  I  had 
sworn  a  solemn  oath  never  to  engage  in 
such  an  encounter." 


Sir  Geoffry  laughed  aloud.  "The  old 
story,"  he  cried,  with  a  sneer;  "the 
coward's  never-failing  plea.  So  tender  of 
his  word,  so  regardless  of  his  honour.  And 
to  whom,  pray,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, was  this  oath  given  ?" 

**  To  whom  ?  To  your  wife :  my  mother.'* 

Sir  Geoffry  started,  and  shook  himself 
as  though  he  had  received  a  cut  from  a 
whip.  He  steadied  himself  quickly,  and 
then,  placing  his  fingers  upon  the  table,  re- 
mained standing. 

"And    you    ask    under    what  dream- 
stances,"  continued  the  lad.     "  I  will  tell 
you.     The  first  time  I  can  recollect  any 
allusion  to  it  was  when  I  was  quite  a  little 
child.     We  were  living  then  at  Saumer,  a 
little   village  within  a  short  distance  of ' 
Boulogne.     We  used  to  go  into  Boulogne 
in  a.  kind  of  omnibus,  drawn  by  one  horsa» 
and  driven  by  a  man  named  Joseph,   b 
used  to  start  very  early  in  the  morning, 
that  the  countrywomen  might  be  betimes 
at  market  with  their  fruit,  and  flowers,  and 
vegetables.     And  one  morning,  just  as  ve 
were  skirting  the  sands,  we  saw  a  httk 
knot  of  men  gathered  round  sometiung 
which   they  were  slowly  carrying  away.  ,; 
Joseph  stopped  his  horse,  and  ran  to  see  >' 
what  it  was,  and  coining  back  told  us  that 
it  was  the  body  of  an  officer  who  had  been  ^ 
just  killed  in  a  duel.     That  night  I  spoke 
to  my  mother  about  it,  and  asked  her  what , 
a  duel  meant,  and  why  the  officer  had  beea 
killed.     After  she  had  explained  this,  she  | 
cried  a  great  deal,  I  recollect,  and  made  me  ii 
promise  never  to  allow  myself  to  be  mixed 
up   in  such   matters.      The    subject  w^  i, 
never  alluded  to  again  between  us  nntil 
—and  here  the  lad's  voice  broke  a  little 
— "  until  she  was  dying.     We  had  had  a  I' 
long,  long  talk,  and  she  had  told  me  of  all  |, 
that  she  wished"  me  to  do.     I  was  sitting  '■ 
by  her ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  I  thought  | 
she  was  sleeping,  when  she  suddenly  roused  • 
up,  and  clutching  me  by  the  arm,  reminded  ; 
me  of  the  scene  which  we  had  witnessed 
from  the   Saumer  omnibus,   and  of  the 
promise  which  I  then  made.     *You  vftie  | 
very  young  then,'  she  said,  '  and  you  are 
but  a  mere  child  now,  but  you  will  have 
sense  enough  to  understand  me,  and  to  do  , 
what  I  bid  you,  when  I  tell. you  that  it  is  ^ 
my  urgent  wish,  and  that  I  am  going  awaj 
from  you,  and  you  will  never  see  me  again. 
Say  after  me  these  words  :  "  I  swear  by  my 
hopes  of  salvation,  and  by  the  love  I  hare 
for  my  mother,  that  I  will  never  fight  * 
duel,  or  take  part  in  one  in  any  way."  *    * 
repeated  the  words  after  her,  then  I  ^^  i 
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down  beside  her,  and*  she  put  her  arms 
rornid  my  neck,  and  kept  them  there  till 
she  died." 

The  boy  ceased.  The  vivid  recollection 
of  what  he  bad  described  had  excited  him 
somewhat  as  he  proceeded,  and  his  narra- 
tive had,  he  imagined,  had  some  effect  upon 
his  father,  who  sat  with  his  face  averted, 
and  his  head  resting  on  his  hand. 

But  whatever  emotion  Sir  Geoffry  might 
have  felt,  he  was  carefal  to  let  no  sign  of  it 
escape  him.  After  a  pause  he  looked  up, 
and  said,  in  hard,  dry  tones : 

"It  is  a  pity  yon  did  not  think  of  all 
this  before  yon  gave  the  lie  to  your  brother 
officer,  or  that,  having  done  so,  yon  did 
not  snflfer  the  fact  to  escape  yonr  memory. 
The  circumstances  being  as  they  are,  I  do 
not  allow  for  a  moment  that  your  state^ 
ment  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  your  conduct. 
But  it  has  had  a  certain  effect.  When  I 
received  yonr  colonel's  letter  this  morning, 
I  determined  upon  disowning  and  discard- 
ing you  on  account  of  your  conduct  as 
^escribed  to  me  by  him,  without  entering 
into  any  parley  as  to  the  past  or  the  future. 
That  determination  I  adhere  to,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  what  you  have  said,  I  feel  it 
due  to  myself  to  let  you  know  something, 
at  least,  of  the  history  of  the  past.  When 
jou  have  heard  it,  you  will  more  readily 
comprehend  your  mother's  horror  of  duel- 
ling, and  what  may  perhaps  have  been  a 
mystery  to  you — the  reason  that  the  latter 
portion  of  her  life  was  passed  away  from 
me. 

"  Your  grandfather  was  a  tailor  named 
Oaaston,  residing  in  a  small  hamlet  near 
London,  where  there  was  a  good  •founda- 
tion school.  To  this  school  he  sent  me, 
his  son,  and  there,  when  quite  a  child, 
1  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  a 
lad  named  Heriot.  This  lad  died  when 
he  was  about  eleven  years  old,  and  his 
father,  who  was  a  clerk  high  up  in  the 
India  House,  adopted  me  in  his  place,  on 
condition  that  I  should  bear  his  name, 
and  give  myself  up  entirely  to  his  direction. 
Hy  father  was  dead  at  that  time,  and  I 
never  cared  particularly  about  the  tailor's 
connexion,  so  that  I  gladly  accepted  Mr. 
Heriot's  offer,  and,  under  my  new  name,  I 
was  sent  to  Addiscombe,  and  thence  into  the 
Indian  army.  I  stuck  resolutely  to  my 
profession,  never  asking  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  twenty  years.  Then  I  ob- 
tained a  long  furlough,  and  came  home  to 
England.  AH  traces  of  the  Causton  name 
and  the  tailor  parentage  were  obUterated 
by  this  time.     I  was  Major  Heriot^  well 


known  and  highly  respected  throughout 
the  Indian  service;  and,  as  I  had  lived 
frugally,  I  had  been  enabled  to  save  ample 
means. 

"  I  met  your  mother  in  society,  and  ad- 
mired her  immensely.  She  was  one  of  two 
sisters,  both  of  whom  were  raved  about ; 
but  your  mother's  was  the  softer  beauty  of 
the  two,  and  in  manner  she  was  much  the 
sweeter  and  more  innocent.  My  attentions 
pleased  her,  my  position  was  thought  an 
eligible  one  by  her  friends,  and  we  were 
married.  Within  a  year  of  our  marriage, 
and  shortly  after  yonr  birth,  your  mother 
presented  to  me  a  gentleman  named  Yeld- 
ham,  whom  she  had  known  befbre  she 
made  my  acquaintance.  He  was  an  Eng- 
Ushman,  but  had  lived  most  of  his  time 
abroad,  had  foreign  manners,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  foreign  ways.  He  was  a  dilet- 
tante artist  and  an  amateur  musician,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  particularly  fascinating 
to  women.  Tour  mother  took  great  de- 
light in  his  society,  and  he  was  so  much  at 
our  house  that  I  spoke  to  her  about  it.  She 
laughed  at  the  time,  and  told  me  if  I  used 
my  eyes  I  could  see  that  it  was  her  sister, 
who  was  living  with  us,  that  was  in  reality 
Mr.  Yeldham's  attraction.  I  thought  no 
more  of  it,  and  shortly  after  we  all  went 
abroad,  loitering  up  the  Rhine  to  Baden, 
where  Mr.  Yeldham  joined  us.  I  again 
fancied  I  perceived  an  understanding  be- 
tween your  mother  and  this  man,  which 
was  anything  but  agreeable  to  me.  1 
spoke  about  it  in  confidence  to  her  sister. 
Miss  Hose,  and  although  she  strove  to  make 
me  believe  I  was  wrong,  I  was  not  satis- 
fied with  her  explanation.  Finally  I  watched 
their  conduct  at  a  grand  fancy  ball  given  by 
a  French  banker,  who  was  staying  at  the 
place,  and,  in  consequence  of  what  I  saw,  I 
sent  Mr.  Yeldham  a  challenge.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  that  we  met  at  one  of  the 
small  islands  on  the  Rhine,  and  I  shot  him 
through  the  chest.  With  his  dying  breath 
he  declared  that  I  had  been  in  error 
throughout,  and  that  it  was  not  even  your 
mother  with  whom  I  had  seen  him  at  the 
ball.  He  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  did 
his  best  to  save  a  woman's  reputation,  but 
of  course  his  statement  was  false." 

"What  did  my  mother  say?"  inter- 
rupted George. 

"  She  corroborated  Mr.  Yeldham  in  every 
particular,  and  accused  me  of  being  a 
murderer,  "said  Sir  Geoffry,  bitterly,  "  and 
as  we  held  such  very  unpleasant  opinions 
regarding  each  other,  I  thought  it  best  that 
we  should  separate,  and  I  accordingly  re- 
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tnmed  to  India.  Her  horror  of  dnelling, 
and  the  reason  of  my  separation  from  her, 
are  now,  I  think,  sufficiently  explained." 

**  Perfectly,"  said  George,  "but " 

"One  moment,"  interrapted  Sir  Geof- 
fry ;  "  I  have  given  you  this  explanation^ 
which  I  was  by  no  means  called  upon  to 
do,  and  I  now  proceed  to  state  to  you  my 
determination  with  regard  to  yourself. 
You  have  disgraced  the  name  which  I 
have  raised,  and  for  the  first  tin:ie  that  I 
have  borne  it  have  caused  me  to  blush  at 
its  mention.  The  name  is  yours,  and  I 
cannot  forbid  your  bearing  it,  but  you  shall 
never  again  be  acknowledged  or  treated  by 
me  as  my  son.  From  this  moment  I  dis* 
card  and  disown  you.  You  are  entitied,. 
when  of  age,  to  your  mother's  property ;  I 
am  willing  to  anticipate  that  event,  and 
aUow  you  to  enjoy  the  income  arising  from 
it  now,  on  condition  that  you  assume 
another  name  and  pledge  your  word  never 
in  any  way  to  reveal  your  identity,  or 
claim  relationship  with  me." 

'^  I  am  nrach  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said 
the  young  man,  struggling  to  represa  his- 
emotion,  "for  your  very  generous  offer, 
which  does  you  equal  credit  as  a  gentleman 
and  as  my  father !  I  will  not  touch  one 
penny  of  my  mother's  fortune  until  I  am 
legally  entitled  to  it.  But,  meanwhile,  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  my  degrading  that 
name  by  which  you  set  such  store,  but 
which,  after  all,  does  not  belong  to  yon*" 

"  Sir  !"  cried  Sir  Geoffry. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  hear  me  out,"  said 
George,  quietly.  "  You  cannot  forget  that 
you  are  my  father,  more  readily  than  I  will 
rid  myself  of  every  recollection  that  I  am 
your  son.  No  intrusion  of  mine  shall  ever 
remind  you  of  my  existence.  I  shall  leave 
you  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  refiections 
w^hich  cannot  fail  to  arise  when  you  look 
back  upon  your  estimable  conduct,  both  as 
a  husband  and  a  father.  But  I  anticipate 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  once  again.  I 
shall  make  it  the  business  of  my  life  to  dis- 
cover the  real  history  of  Mr.  Yeldham's 
acquaintance  with  my  mother,  amd  when  I 
find,  as  I  am  certain  I  shall  find,  that  you 
were  grievously  deceived  by  your  own 
vanity  and  jealousy,  I  shall  have  tho  plefl>- 
sure  of  coming  and  proving  it  to  you,  as 
some  slight  return  for  your  noble  conduct 
towards  my  mother  and  myself.  And  now 
I  must  trouble  you  to  ring  the  bell  and 
order  the  carriage  to  be  brought  round." 

With  this  and  a  shght  bow,  the  young 
man  turned  on  his  heel,  and  quitted  the 
room. 


For  a  moment  Sir  Greoffxy  was  speech- 
less, hia  rage  choked  him,  then  }^  said, 
"  What  an  msolent  rascal !  but  after  all  it 
was  better  than,  whining^  It  shows  he 
has  some  pluek  left.  And  I  waa  afiaid  be 
would  whine." 


HOW  PARIS  MOURKS. 

i 

We  are  a  lai^  puriy  of  joyous  people 
bound  from  Ffei^risfov  Yersaalies,  thisbnglit 
Sunday  mornings  The  traia  is  orammed-, 
the  tramway  omjiibiiBeaare  in  anich  demand, 
that  to<  travel  by  them,  wonid  involve  ui 
hour's  waiting  at  thatiekot  QSko^\  the  Paris 
cabrnduara  t^piynmii^Tyg  gye  timeatheie  osaal 
^Eires ;  so  wa  take  up  our  poutioa  on  tho 
roof  of  a  aecoudrcla&a  oairiage,  gFati6ed  at 
having  found  a  place  at  laflfc,  and  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  oisvaelvea  to  the  utmost. 
"We"  are  French  people  for  the  nuwi- 
part.  Papa,  mamaaaj  two  neatly  dressed 
children,  and  a  nurse  with  fk  basket,  fnan 
which  the  nedc  of  a  wine-bottle  aad  a 
snow-white  napkin  |M*otrudeB ;  Jules,  with 
a  flower  in  his  butlcm-hole,  a  pais  of  tigbtif 
fitting  ladies'  boots  upon  hi»  feet,  protect 
Antoinette  tenderly  from  the  wisd  which 
cuta  shaiply  through  the  scoond-storied 
caorriage,.  while  she  ananges  her  shawl  co- 
quettishly,,  and  turns  from  side  to  side  as 
he  directs;  two  grim-looking  old  men, 
who  indulge  in  infantile  merriment  at  Ab- 
toinette'a  airs ;  and  the  rank  and  ^  of  our 
company,  workmen  from  Belleville,  shop 
keepers  from  the  Boulevarda,  gardens  from 
the  cafes,  soldiers  in  uniform  on  leave,  all 
rejoice  exceedingly  at  whsst  they  have  cooe 
out  to  see.  There  are  several:  fii^t-dass  pas- 
sengers among  us;,  but  this  arrangement 
on  the  second-class  roof  resembles  tlia 
upper  deck  of  an  American  steamer,  and 
is  so  convenient  for  sight-seeing,  that  there 
is  a  positive  rush  for  places  there.  The 
two  Englishmen  present  are  the  oody  nuff^ 
plots  of  the  pai*ty.  They  heave  sighs, 
forsooth,  and  look  horror-stricken,  and 
drarw  doleful  comparisons  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  side  now,  and 
when  they  last  visited  Versailles,  and  com* 
port  themselves  generally,  as  if  they  were 
visiting  some  scene  of  horror  instead  of  a 
merry  show.  The  French  people  see  this, 
and  with  characteristic  politeness  endeavour 
to  rouse  them  from  their  insular  gloom. 
These  ruins  are  pretty,  but  tisere  are  better 
to  be  seen  than  these.  Has  monsiear,  the 
stranger,  beheld  the  Tuileries,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  minister  of  finance,  the 
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Hdtel  de  Yilie  ?    Wh«t  ipee^j  ngbta  aro 

they !    Bat  here,  look  you,  is  Fort  Issj ; 

there^  ia  ft  whole  snbiupb  reduced  U>  minft ; 

here,   are   heaps  of  etoiMB  which   were 

country  houses  a  few  monthe  ago ;  there, 

over  the  trees  yonder^  is  the  (X^^slblmg 

Palace  of  61  Cloud;  and  (with  min(*led 

pride  and  playfiolness  this),  **  Kone  of  the 

damage  was  done  by  the  Prs08ia»s»  ii  was 

all  the  YersaiUists  and  the  Gomnune!" 

This  it  is  whieh  has  arowded  tiie  trains  with 

p]fiaBnre-seeken»  and  has  been  i&e  moving 

caiue  of  many  a  picnio.    When  the  train 

stops  at  S^Tres  a  dbnd  of  gaily  dressed, 

chattering  people  sJdght,  and  pmsh  their 

way  through  the  wicket  with  tiiat  imiRture 

of  docility  and  impuhnreDess  which  die- 

tingnishes  railway  paesengsffs  in  Francs. 

Many  of  them  carry  tasteful,  well«filled 

baakets,  which  wiB  be  opened  abent  noon, 

and  will  famish  forth  the  modest  feast  of 

the  day.    "  There  are  moat  pretty  ruins  at 

8«Tre8,"  it  is  explained  to  ua;    **  whole 

itieets  of  hoases  haye  been  demolished, 

eoontry  mansions  have  been  made  mere 

fikdetons,    and    the  entire   place   is  one 

grand  ruin."     There  is  so  much  beaming 

uumation  in  the  speaker's  manner,   that 

yofa  ask  yourself  if  he  is,  by  any  possi* 

hiHty,  conneoted  with  the  building  trade, 

or  can  in  other  ways  be  likely  to  benefit  by 

i^epairs.    But  it  is  obTions  that  the  train 

cannot  be  filled  with  masons  and  their 

sons,    daughters,    mothers,     annts,    and 

hangers-on,  and,  as  every  one  is  in  equally 

high  apirits,  it  is  clear  that  the  love  for  an 

outing  and  for  something  new  has  over^ 

ridden  and  quendhed  sorrow  9i>  national 

abasement  and  shame.     Shame  did  I  say  ? 

Why,  the  people  we  were  travelling  with 

^med  proud  of  disaster  and  dejGsat   They 

implored  us,  as  it  were,  to  probe  their 

woimds,  and  to  rejoice  over  their  depth 

and  width.     It  reminded  me  of  the  first 

sounds  I  heard  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival 

in  Paris.    The  Commune  had  just  fallen, 

the  blood-stains  had  scarcely  been  removed 

from  the  streets,  arrests  were  taking  place 

^ery  hour.   I  looked  for  sombre  fi&ces,  and 

iiatened  for  the  sound  of  lamentation  and 

woe.    I  found  neither. 

I«t  w  dttiM  and  nn;,  witK  a  tra,  la,  U ! 

If  lORow  vmn  I  laush  the  noro,  with  a  tara,  la,  la ! 

ctme  lustily  from  the  throat  of  a  house- 
I»iater,  who,  with  a  score  of  fellow- 
labourers,  began  his  work  of  redecorating 
*he  hotel  (the  proprietor  and  employer  is 
a  German,  who  has  jutt  resumed  the 
<^ge  of  his  own  business,  after  nine 
njontha'  enforced  absence)  at  six  a.m. 


I  never  saw  more  industrious  or  better 
workmen.  The  one  I  have  quoted  sang 
the  loudest,  but  there  was  a  jest  on  every 
lip,  and  smiles  on  all  the  faces,  and  when 
the  vocalist-in-ohisf  told  the  world  that*,  for 
his  part,  he  had  found  that,  whatever  hap- 
pened, it  was  wise  to  sing  and  dance  with 
a  tra,  la,  la  1  and  that  while  the  M-ine-flask 
was  fuU,  and  Jeannette  smiled,  it  mattered 
little  what  came  next,  there  was  a  general 
hum  of  appreciation,  as  from  convivially 
disposed  bees.  This  happened  in  a  wing 
of  the  hotel  which  had  only  been  reopened 
a  few  days,  and  was  oceopied  fbr  the  first 
time  since  the  siege ;  so  that  when  a  bed-^ 
room  door  opened,  and  *^Are  ye  goin*  to 
stop  that  infernal  row  now  ?"  was  given 
in  stentorian  tones  by  an  Irish  visitor,  in* 
dignant  at  being  roused  so  early,  the  light* 
hearted  house-painters  were  as  much  aa- 
tonished  as  I  was  annsed.  There  was  a 
fine  burst  of  laughter,  I  promise  you.  Not 
a  syllable  of  the  protest  was  understood. 
But  its  st^e  and  manner  were  unmistakable, 
and  the  word  went  round  bow  Pierre  wee 
singing,  and  how  a  large  English  gentle- 
man had  been  made  angry.  There  were 
some  other  painters  at  work  a  &w  doors 
off,  and  an  hour  later,  when  one  of  these 
looked  into  our  court-yard  for  a  brush 
which  had  been  borrowed  of  him  the  day 
before,  the  story  was  told  again,  with  am* 
plifications  and  suggestions,  and  by  him 
r^ated  to  his  fellows  on  his  return.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  every  one  of  these 
men  were  implicated  in  the  deeds  of  the 
Commune,  that  their  immediate  friends  and 
brothers  are  buried  in  quicklime  beneath 
where  they  fell  fighting,  that  others  of  their 
immediate  connexions  are  in  durance  vile 
at  Versailles,  to  be  shortly  transported  to 
Cayenne,  and  that  they  have  each  secrets 
of  their  own,  which  it  would  endanger 
their  necks  to  tell.  Talk  to  them,  try 
to  gain  their  confidence,  and  a  lower- 
ing look  comes  into  their  eyes,  and  the 
tigerish  nature  whidbt  lies  beneath  this 
veneer  of  playfulness  betrays  itself.  But 
meanwhile  they  have  lost  the  cast,  you  see, 
so  it  is  tra,  la,  la !  until  the  turn  comes  again, 
and  they  shall  do  their  part,  to  make  the  red 
flag  wave  over  the  barricade  and  public 
edifices  once  more. 

There  were  men  in  blue  blouses  patiently 
carting  away  the  rubbish  from  the  govern- 
ment offices  which  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  Rue  de  Bivoli,  and  others  g^ing  up 
at  the  shell  of  the  Tuileries,  and  wondering 
audibly  "when  the  httle  Thiers  would 
order  the  rebuilding,*'  most  of  whom,  it  is 
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fair  to  conclnde,  were  Communists  at  heart, 
and  had  a  share  in  the  devastation  thej 
wonld  be  employed  to  remedy.  There  was 
neither  sympathy  nor  sorrow,  either  among 
them  or  the  shifting  crowds  of  sight-seers. 
Nor  was  there— and  this  appeared  the  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  all — any  of  the  de- 
jected, sullen  look  which  seems  appropriate 
to  defeat.  This  may  have  been  partly 
policy,  for  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  liberty,  if  not  to  life,  to  show,  by  word 
or  gesture,  approval  of  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Commune ;  but  there  was 
a  reality  about  the  merriment,  a  universal 
frothiness  which  could  not  have  been  as- 
sumed. The  statues  on  the  Hotel  de  Yille 
on  the  side  nearest  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  have, 
with  one  exception,  escaped  injury.  While 
the  ruined  outer  wall  stands  alone,  like  a 
stage  front,  and,  with  nothing  behind  it, 
its  ornaments  remain  intact,  save  one  of 
the  allegorical  figures,  which  has  been 
snapped  off  at  the  shoulders.  A  world  of 
witty  sayings  was  expended  over  this  inci- 
dent by  the  gibing  crowd.  "  Is  it  Faith, 
look  you,  or  Prudence  which  has  lost  her 
head  ?  * '  "  Whose  head  shall  we  put  on  here  ?  *  * 
provoked  an  endless  number  of  laughing 
replies.  "  Badinguet,"  "  Trochu,"  "  Roche- 
fort,"  and  a  score  of  less-known  names 
were  given  in  succession,  until  a  man,  in 
cap  and  bells,  and  with  a  performing 
monkey,  was  seen  to  take  up  his  position 
in  the  street  close  by,  when  the  crowd 
turned  at  once  to  the  new  amusement. 

"  Plans  of  Paris,  sir !  five  feet  by  three, 
and  with  all  the  recent  burnings  coloured 
so  as  to  represent  real  flames,  for  seventy- 
five  sous!  Buy  a  plan,  sir?  It  is  the 
bird's-eye  view  taken  while  the  city  is 
blazing  in  twenty  places  at  once,  and  only 
seventy-five  sous.  They  charge  a  franc  for 
the  same  thing  on  the  Boulevards — see, 
sir — ^published  at  the  office  of  the  Moniteur, 
and  authentic.  Only  seventy-five  sous  for 
a  map  of  Paris  in  flames." 

This  is  a  street  appeal  to  the  multitude. 
More  elaborate  illustrations  of  the  burnings 
are  to  be  had  in  the  shops.  Here  is  a 
beautifully  executed  little  map  for  the 
pocket,  by  a  military  officer  of  rank ;  there, 
an  equally  elaborate  performance,  glazed, 
and  on  rollers,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Both  show  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  city. 
One  kind  of  mark  denotes  burning,  another 
partial  burning,  a  third  whether  it  is  public 
or  private  buildings,  or  both,  which  have 
suffered,  a  fourth  where  damage  has  been 
done  by  shells,  a  fifth  where  the  houses 
have  been  pierced  by  cannon-balls.     One  of 


these  maps  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  and  it  is 
plain  that  as  much  pains  and  trouble  have 
been  given  to  it  as  is  bestowed  upon  any 
other  kind  of  snrv^.  The  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  Montmartre,  La  Yillette,  and  Belle- 
ville, defy  the  minute  classification  which 
is  given  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  the 
legend,  "  Some  parts  struck  by  shdls,  and 
others  burnt  by  incendiaries,"  runs  in  great 
red  letters  over  them  all.  There  is  a 
terrible  display  of  red  ekewhere,  and,  as 
the  urbane  shopman  explains  to  me,  there 
is  an  appropriateness,  a  touch  of  humour 
on  the  part  of  the  draughtsman,  in  making 
the  colour  of  the  Communist  party  mark 
out  its  evil  deeds.  Water-colour  dmwings 
of  the  representative  characters  among  the 
insurgents  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  best 
shops.  The  Petroleuse,  a  wretched  object, 
half  monster,  half  lunatic,  and  with  a  dia- 
bolical grin  on  her  withered  fiance,  stands 
with  one  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  a  petro- 
leum bottle  in  the  other ;  while  under  the 
generic  title  of  the  Barricade,  a  collection 
of  male  wretches  are  depicted,  whose  ap- 
pearance marks  them  as  objects  to  be 
arrested  and  shot,  or  there  is  no  truth  in 
physiognomy.  These  pictures  are  beauti- 
fully executed,  are  full  of  artistic  merit, 
and  one  hundred  francs  each  is  asked  for 
them.  They  are  for  the  portfolios  of  the 
rich,  for  the  tourists  who  will  flock  through 
Paris  as  usual  this  summer,  and  they  have 
already  met  with  a  ready  sale. 

The  next  print-shop  on  the  Boulevards 
attracts  a  crowd  which  extends  half-waj 
across  the  pavement.  Two  drawings,  each 
five  feet  high,  and  handsomely  framed,  are 
the  objects  of  attraction  here.  In  one  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  who  is  displaying 
rather  more  leg  aud  bust  than  is  customary 
in  polite  society,  is  being  led  forward  by  a 
figure  whom  it  would  be  profanity  to  name 
in  this  connexion.  The  woman  has  the 
word  Liberty  inscrib6d  upon  her  cap,  and 
there  is  a  halo  of  glory  on  the  other  head. 
She  is  erect,  courageous,  strong,  and  the 
wreck  of  empires,  crowns,  thrones,  and 
monarchs  is  being  crushed  beneath  her 
feet.  This  young  lady  is  intended  for 
regenerated  and  republican  France.  The 
companion  picture  is  inscribed  Despotism, 
and  portrays  a  repulsive  hypocrite,  in  aa 
ermine  cloak,  and  with  a  heavy  white 
moustache,  kneeling  devoutly  to  the  thea- 
trical Mephistopheles  who  is  crowning 
him.  This  elderly  gentleman  is  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  depicted  as  ruling 
by  Satanic  arts ;  and  if  our  popular  concep- 
tions of  Maw  worm,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  Joseph 
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Snr&ce,  and  Mrs.  Brownrigg  conld  be 
fused,  the  result  wonld  be  very  like  what 
is  here  giTen  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  These 
are  serions  productions,  as  is  the  photo- 
graph labelled  "  Sedan,"  which  hangs  close 
by.  Here  the  dethroned  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, the  late  elect  of  the  people,  is  por- 
trayed. A  bluff  gentleman,  in  rbbust 
health,  lounges  at  his  ease  in  a  luxurious 
open  carriage,  smoking  a  cigarette.  His 
mien  and  bearing  indicate  a  luxuriously 
selfish  nature,  profoundly  satisfied  that  its 
own  comforts  are  secure  The  chariot 
containing  him  is  drawn  by  eight  spirited 
horses,  ridden  by  postilions  in  the  imperial 
livery,  and  it<8  rixA  is  over  the  dead  and 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle.  Awful  figures 
with  heads  bandaged,  as  if  with  grave- 
clothes,  rise  from  the  ground  to  shake  their 
clenched  hands  meuacingly.  Maimed  sol- 
diers implore  that  they  may  be  spared,  and 
that  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  and  the  chariot 
wheels  may  be  directed  elsewhere  than  over 
iheir  wounded  limbs;  and  the  soldier 
iinrses,  who  are  tending  them,  shrink  in 
brror,  or  utter  curses  loud  and  deep  at 
the  only  reply  youchsafed.  For  the  posti- 
lions beat  back  the  wounded  with  their 
long  whips,  and  urge  the  horses  over  their 
prostrate  bodies  at  a  furious  pace,  while  the 
smoker  puffs  away,  as  calmly  indifferent  as 
if  he  were  in  his  easy-chair  at  home. 
Following  the  carriage  is  a  troop  of  Prus- 
sian calvary — ^more  as  a  protection  than  a 
gnard — and  the  whole  is  given  as  a  vera- 
cious representation  of  what  followed  the 
capitulation  of  Sedan.  It  is  a  horrid  pic- 
ture. Yon  can  almost  hear  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  whose 
agonies  are  being  wantonly  increased; 
while  the  active  brutality  of  the  menials  on 
horseback,  the  iron  indifference  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  carriage,  and  of  the  foreign 
troopers  who  follow  in  his  wake,  and  with 
their  horses'  hoofi3  give  the  torture  a  final 
stroke,  are  so  vividly  rendered,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  them  without  a 
shudder.  The  crowd  lingers  over  this  pic- 
ture fascinated.  No  one  cares  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  wickedly  and  maliciously  false,  or 
that  its  one  object  is  to  pander  unscrupu- 
lously to  the  French  passion  for  vilifying 
the  fedlen.  The  "  man  of  Sedan"  is  shown 
in  his  true  colours.  So  they  say  and  think, 
poor  people,  and  this  photograph  of  a  lying 
picture  has  also  an  extensive  sale. 

The  cannon-balls  and  shells  which  have 
wen  converted  into  ornaments,  or  into 
articles  of  use,  attract  plenty  of  customers, 
too.    In  the  course  of  an  hour's  stroll  I 


counted  seven  shops,  in  which  these  were 
among  the  articles  displayed  in  the  gaj 
windows.  Broken  shells,  with  miniature 
views  of  Paris  painted  in  oiW  upon  their 
fractured  sides ;  ponderous  iron  balls,  to 
which  lids  have  been  fitted  and  bottles  let 
in,  and  which  are  now  inkstands,  tobacco- 
boxes,  snuff-cases,  paper-weights,  candle- 
sticks, flower-pots,  rmgs,pins,  and  brooches, 
all  made  out  of  the  missiles  by  means  of 
which  Frenchmen  were  sent  to  their  ac- 
count by  Frenchmen — command  exorbitant 
prices.  If  the  second  siege  of  Paris,  and 
the  destruction  of  its  noble  national  monu- 
ments by  incendiaries,  were  matters  for 
congratulation,  there  could  not  be  greater 
joyousness,  or  more  apparent  pleasure  in 
vaunting  the  evidences  of  what  had  been 
done.  When  we  passed  into  the  regfion 
of  caricature,  and  set  ourselves  to  collect 
specimens  of  the  political  cartoons  which 
have  been  published  in  Paris  during  the 
last  nine  months,  our  task  was  environed 
with  difficulty.  It  was  dangerous  to  ask 
for,  and  still  more  dangerous  to  display 
and  sell  some  of  these.  But  we  peered 
below  the  surface  and  persevered.  We 
scoured  the  districts  of  La  Chapelle,  Belle- 
ville, and  Montmartre,  and  whenever  we 
found  a  print  or  newspaper  shop,  endea- 
voured to  establish  confidential  relations 
with  its  proprietor.  We  frequently  failed. 
Our  noble  British  accent  might  be  as- 
sumed— ^though  I  flatter  myself  an  average 
Frenchman  is  &t  too  sharp-witted  to  think 
that  possible;  or  we  might  be  English 
spies  in  the  pay  of  Thiers ;  so  the  prints 
offered  for  side  were,  as  a  rule,  either  of 
to-day,  or  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  Com- 
mune. The  Emperor  Napoleon  in  every 
attitude  of  ignominv:  as  a  shoe-black  at 
work  on  the  boots  or  William ;  as  a  mendi- 
cant with  pockets  turned  inside  out  to  at- 
tract pity;  as  a  thief  making  off  with 
millions  of  the  nation's  money ;  as  a  traitor 
handing  France  over  to  murderers  for  pay; 
all  these,  and  scores  of  others  in  the  same 
vein,  were  produced  without  hesitation, 
whenever  the  shopkeeper  had  any  of  them 
remaining  in  stock. 

Th*  caricatures  of  the  siege  time  were, 
we  found,  much  in  the  same  vein.  Mon- 
sieur Jules  Favre  weeping  copiously,  and 
at  the  very  same  moment  pocketing  Bis- 
marck's gold ;  Monsieur  Thiers  negotiat- 
ing at  foreign  courts  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  National  Defence  and  slyly 
offering  for  sale  a  crown,  for  which  the  Or- 
leans princes  and  the  Count  de  Chambord 
are  bidding;  GFeneral  Yinoy  suppressing 
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half  a  dozen  journals,  and  being  bribed 
by  the  editors  of  others  to  let  them  alone ; 
General  Trochu  studying  his  plan,  and 
handing  a  large  metal  key  over  the 
walls  of  Paris  to  a  figure  in  a  Prussian 
helmet  in  exchange  for  a  bag  of  gold — are 
specimens  of  the  tone  and  taste  of  the 
comic  draughtsmen  whose  productions  were 
most  widely  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
Paris. 

"  Albums  of  the  Siege"  are  to  be  bought 
in  plenty,  at  all  the  best  print-shops.  They 
consist  of  highly  coloured  engravings,  in 
whi<;h  imaginary  incidents  of  the  siege 'are 
told  ;  and  where  the  Prussians,  horse-flesh, 
the  absence  of  gas,  the  coarseness  of  the 
bread,  and  the  straits  to  which  fnshionable 
people  were  reduced,  are 'told  comically 
and  broadly.  There  are  albums,  too,  of  the 
imperial  menagerie,  showing  the  late 
emperor  and  empress,  and  the  ministers 
and  favourites  of  their  court,  in  the  guise 
of  the  beasts  and  birds  to  which  their 
public  or  private  character  i.^  popularly 
supposed  to  give  them  affinity ;  as  well  as 
of  the  same  people  in  the  pillory,  and  with 
exaggerated  and  distorted  heads.  But  these 
cost  some  francs  each,  and  are  intended  for 
the  libraries  of  those  who  are  curious  in 
such  matters,  and  who  can  afford  to  collect. 
I  wanted  the  back  numbers  of  the  cheap 
publications  issrued  for  and  bought  by  the 
million,  as  reflecting  day  by  day  the  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  feelings  which  were 
uppermost.  It  was  when  we  asked  for 
those  which  appeared  under  the  Commune 
that  our  difficulties  began.  They  were  all 
sold.  There  had  never  been  any.  The 
speaker  was  too  much  grieved  at  the  in- 
famies being  perpetrated  by  the  scoundrels 
in  power  (he  himself  having  piobably  been 
the  hero  of  a  barricade)  to  think  of  his 
trade ;  and  he  wus  in  consequence  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  prints  and  publications  we 
spoke  of.  At  last,  afler  many  protesta^ 
tions  in  bad  French,  afler  producing  our 
passports  and  asking  jocularly  if  we  looked 
like  spies,  or  emissaries  of  Monsieur  Thiers 
or  his  police,  tre  succeeded  in  some  cases 
in  establishing  confidence.  Then  and  not 
till  then  did  the  shopkeeper  invite  us  to  his 
dwelling  room,  and  produce  from  far-away 
cupboardls,  and  in  one  instance  from  the 
mattress  of  his  bed,  bundles  of  printed  and 
pictorial  matter.  These  were  not  for  sale. 
"We  were  to  understand  that  clearly.  They 
were  part  of  the  private  collection  of  the 
speaker,  and  shown  to  us,  his  friends,  as 
curiosities.  He  would,  for  his  part,  be 
sorry,  indeed,  to  vend  such  atrocious  ca- 


lumnies on  the  administration,  and  so  forth. 
It  was  odd  to  note  how  thoroughly  it  wm 
understood  that  these  things  werfe  literarr 
curiosities,  commanding  a  fancy  price.  A 
small  bundle  of  hal^enny  prints  repre- 
senting a  daily  publication  of  infamous 
character,  which  appeared  and  was  rap- 
pressed  under  the  Comnnme,  could  not  be 
bought  under  two  napoleons,  or  about  two 
thousand  per  cent  more  than  its  cost. 

The  political  cartoons  of  the  same 
period,  when  the  International  ruled  Paris, 
and  while  the  Versaillists  were  kept  at 
bay,  were  only  parted  with  as  a  per- 
sonal  ftivour,  backed  up  by  a  substantial 
consideration.  These  last  were  the  onlj 
ones  we  met  with  which  gave  evidence  of 
the  serious  purpose  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  our  own  great  draughtsmen  in  times 
of  national  crisis.  "  The  People  learn  thdr 
strength,"  is  a  giant  Samson  squeezing  the 
lives  out  of  the  pigmy  rulers  he  holds  in 
each  hand,  while  the  Philistines  in  the 
persons  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  As^ 
sembly  are  crushed  beneath  his  feet;  Ae 
*'  Departure  of  the  Commune,"  is  a  figure 
of  Death  on  the  White  Horse,  waving » 
red  flag,  and  leaving  fire,  blood,  and  de- 
struction  in  his  train.  Others  ar^  bte- 
phemous  adaptations  of  the  most  awfol 
incidents  in  sacred  history  to  the  purposes 
of  the  hour.  Priests  are  the  objects  of 
special  derisfon,  as  are  the  governing 
classes  generally ;  but  amid  much  that  is 
indecent  and  much  that  is  pro&ne,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  popular  carica- 
tures published  under  the  Commune  have 
a  reality  and  force  about  them  which  mar 
be  looked  for  in  vain  in  other  periods  of 
France's  recent  agony.  They  are  sarap 
but  earnest,  and  as  such  show  with  advan- 
tage against  the  naiserable  gibes  against 
the  emperor,  and  the  pensonal  calumnies 
which  have  been  levelled  against  eveiy 
other  public  man  in  turn.  As  we  look  over 
folio  after  folio  of  caricature,  it  seems  as  if 
we  read  the  real  history  of  this  unhappy 
nation.  Later,  at  the  theatre  where  Theresa 
sings,  attracting  greater  and  merrier 
audiences  than  ever ;  at  the  cafi  chantants, 
re-opened  in  the  Elysian  Kelds,  where  the 
painted  and  bedizened  women  make  their 
brave  show  upon  the  stage,  and  a  corxae 
Frenchman,  dressed  as  a  monthly  nnrse, 
favours  us  with  his  views  on  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  in  Prance;  by  the  nrins  of 
stately  edifices  which  crowds  visifc  as  a 
festal  treat ;  in  the  gardens  where  toea  are 
raised  higher  than  ever,  and  the  langhter 
is  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  po^' 
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in  the  streets,  in  the  bonses,  on  the  Bourse, 
on  theonmiHnseB,  and  in  the  caf^s — you  seo 
Caricatnre.  It  is  the  mockery  of  woe, 
indeed;  and  remembering  who  these  merry 
people  are,  and  what  ihcfy  haye  jnst  gone 
through,  you  think  of  the  Bals  u  Victime  of 
the  first  French  revolution,  and  pronounce 
tiiose  around  you  to  be  worthy  of  their 
>ires.  In  those  dances,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
ells  us,  "  tho  dancers  have  all  crape 
ound  the  left  arm:  to  be  admitted  it 
leeds  that  you  be  a  victim,  that  you  have 
hst  a  relative  under  the  Terror.  Peace  to 
tie  dead;  let  xa  demee  to  their  memory. 
br  in  all  ways  one  must  dance/*  The 
tling  which  has  been  is  the  thiikg  which 
akll  be,  and  Parie  and  the  Parisians  hare 
net  altered  a  jot  since  then. 


READYING  MADE  EASY. 


OvBR  tiie  eniranoo  of  the  great  readings 
To«n  of  the  British  Mnseiiizn  is  appropriately 
Dii£d  the  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Paniszi — 
tiM  Fousder,  as  he  may  be  called.  The 
bge  domed  hall  behind  him,  his  work  and 
moftumeart,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Europe, 
now  reaehing  to  a  considerable  number. 

Tte  entrance  io  this  hall  is  beset  with 

diflBcidtiea.     At  the  gate  of  the  Museum, 

on  a  day  when  the  reading-room  only  is 

open,  the  policemen  and  warders  challenge 

the  visitor  with  a  "^  Reader,  sir  P'  Allowed 

to  pgfis,  ?he  erosBes  the  open  space,  asoeads 

the  steps,  enters  under  the  portioo,  and 

finds  luLmself  at    the    great    hall,     with 

more  poiioe  and  warders.     Any  signs  of 

indecisioii,  azid  he  is  sure  to  be  challenged, 

'Beader?"      If   he  cresses  boldly,    and 

makes  for  tiie  glase-cloor,   where  there  is 

another  janitor  with  a  list,  he  is  stopped 

once  more  and  made  to  show  his  passport, 

imiess  he  hwve  what    is    eaUed    at   the 

theatres,  **a  &oe  admission."     Down  "tiie 

long  passage  lie  goes,  gives  up  groat>-eoat, 

stick,  umbrella,   paroelB ;    passes  (^hrongh 

g^ass  swinging  doors,  past  other  detectives, 

and  finds  himself  in  the  nMmstrous  catihe- 

dnil  dedicated  to  learning,  and,  as  some 

say,  aiao  to  idleness. 

It  wo«kl  be  hard  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
first  oeap  d'oril ;  for  there  is  literally  no- 
thing hke  it.  It  has  the  look  neariy  of  a 
cathedral,  with  ali  the  eomfortable,  fiir- 
nishedair  of  a  *^snug"  library.  Oolooring 
for  the  sides  is  fiirmslied  by  rows  of  the 
bodes  thesnaelvse  which  ron  ronnd  the 
'Watts  to  a  height  of  soaw  forty  or  lifby  feet, 
Slid  are  xvached  by  two   light   galleries., 


In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  round 
counter,  within  whioh  sit  the  officiaJs,  and 
which  communicates  with  tho  library  out- 
side by  a  long  avenue  shut  in  by  glass 
screens.  Outside  this  counter  is  another, 
which  holds  the  enormous  catalogue,  reach* 
ing  to  ^GtBkjd  hundred  volumes ;  and  from 
t^is  second  counter  radiate  the  desks  for 
the  readers.  Ili^othing  more  comfortable 
or  oonvenient  can  be  conceived.  You 
have  a  ohoioe  in  seats  even :  hard  smooth 
mahogany  or  softly  cushioned ;  hoik,  glid- 
ing smoothly  on  castors.  In  the  upright 
back  of  the  desk  is  a  little  reoess  for  ink 
and  pens,  steel  and  quiU ;  and  on  each  side 
a  leathern  handle.  One  of  these  pulls  out 
a  reading-desk,  which  eomes  well  forward, 
and  swings  in  any  direction,  or  at  any 
heiffht :  the  other  ibrms  a  ledge  on  whi<^ 
books  can  be  piled  up  and  be  out  of  tiie 
way.  A  blotting-pad,  paper-knife,  and 
convenient  pegs  under  the  table  for  putting 
away  hats,  ^.,  complete  the  conveniences. 
There  are  over  five  hundred  of  these,  each 
having  a  number  and  lettar.  Th^e  are, 
besides,  a  number  of  what  might  be  called 
^  research"  tables — small,  low,  flat,  and 
broad,  whioh  an  antiquarian  may  have  all 
to  himself;  and  the  lid  of  whioh  lifting  up, 
he  finds  a  convenient  repository  where  he 
can  store  aw»y  aU  his  papers,  notes,  and 
books  until  he  returns  the  next  day.  Some 
oi  the  more  retired  of  the  long  benches 
are  reserved  ^'fior  kidies  only;"  but  they 
do  not  seem  very  much  to  care  for  suoh 
seohudon. 

Bound  the  room,  and  within  easy  reach, 
is  a  sort  of  free  library,  where  every  one 
can  help  himself.  This,  as  will  be  imagined, 
conaisl»  of  books  of  general  reforenoe,  and  is 
very  judiciomsly  diosen.  It  comprises  dic- 
tionaries of  all  languages,  the  best,  newest ; 
encyclopaedias  of  every  conceivable  sort; 
long  lists  of  the  old  magazines,  like  the 
Grentleman's,  Annaal  Register,  ^. ;  ambi- 
tious collections  of  universal  science  and 
knowledge,  such  as  the  Panthi6on  Litt^ 
raire,  and  Diderot's  fincyolc^pfiodia ;  histories 
of  towns  and  counties  in  profusion,  and  the 
best  and  most  fiavourite  text-books  in  the 
respective  classes  of  law,  theology,  medicine, 
mathematics,  physiology,  dec.  The  only 
weak  place  is  the  class  of  English  belles- 
lettres  and  biography,  which  is  ordered 
aflier  a  very  random  and  arbitrary  fashion, 
comprising  such  poor  books  as  Beattie*s 
Life  of  Campbell,  but  nol  Moore's  Life  of 
Sheridan,  having  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon, 
and  no  Life  of  Sterne,  and  being  without 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  remarkable  Life  of  Irving. 
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lu  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  on  what 
principle  the  choice  is  made. 

Having  chosen  a  seat — and  if  yon  come 
late  in  the  day  yon  haye  to  take  a  long, 
long  walk  seelang  one — go  to  the  catalogue 
for  your  book.  And  here  we  may  pause 
to  survey  this  wonderful  catalogue,  a  library 
of  folios  in  itself.  Every  volume  is  stoutly 
bound  in  solid  blue  calf,  with  its  lower 
edges  faced  with  zinc^^  to '  save  wear  and 
te£ur  from  the  violent  shoving  in  of  the 
volumes  to  their  places.  On  eyeTv  p&ge  are 
pasted  about  a  dozen  neatly  litnographed 
entries,  and  between  the  pages  are  guards, 
so  as  to  allow  fresh  leaves  to  be  put  io,  as 
the  catalogue  increases.  As  the  guards 
are  filled  up  the  volume  is  taken  away  and 
rebound  with  fresh  guards,  so  it  becomes 
an  illustration  of  the  &mous  Cutler  stock- 
ing, with  this  difference,  that  the  stocking 
is  gradually  increasing  in  size.  Nothing 
can  be  fuller  than  the  arrangements  for 
this  catalogue,  as  it  even  refers  you  for  a 
biographical  notice  of  a  well-known  man 
to  some  of  those  little  meagre  accounts 
prefixed  to  collections  of  their  poems,  and 
to  biographical  notices  and  reviews.  It 
also,  to  a  great  extent,  helps  the  student  to 
the  real  names  of  those  who  liave  written 
under  assumed  ones.  This  is  the  new 
catalogue,  but  there  is  an  old  one  partly  in 
print  and  partly  in  manuscript,  and  both 
must  be  consulted  if  you  wish  to  make  your 
search  exhaustive,  f'eriodical  publications 
make  a  department  in  themselves  under 
the  letter  P,  filling  some  twenty  folio 
volumes,  to  which  there  is  an  index,  also  in 
many  folio  volumes.  London  has  nearly 
one  folio  to  itself,  Oreat  Britain  and  France 
each  several.  Every  entry  is  complete, 
title  in  full,  date,  place  of  publication,  and 

a    press  inark,   such  a.  J^  which 

is  to  be  copied  on  a  little  form  like  the 
following : 

Penninton  to  use  the  reading-mom  will  be  vitb- 
drawn  from  any  peraon  wbo  shall  write,  or  make  marks 
on  any  part  of  a  printed  book  or  maniucript  belonging 
io  the  Museum. 


Press 
Mark. 


10854.  b. 


Heading  and  Title  of 
the  Work  required. 


r Memoirs  of  Mrs.) 
\  Piozzi    Hay  ward.  J 


Place. 


London. 


Date 


1862 


Size. 


Octro. 


Date,  Feb.  9, 1871. 


John  Smith  (Signature). 

-wr  ai  Number  of  the  ) 
^' ^X  Reader' B  Seat./ 

Pleue  to  restore  each  volume  of  the  catalogue  to  its 
place  as  soon  as  dona  with. 


On  the  other  side  are  these  directions : 

BENDERS  ABB  PABTICULARLT  EEQUISED 

1.  Not  to  ask  for  more  than  <ms  work  on  the  mne 
ticket. 

2.  To  trmnseribe  ftom  the  catalogues  all  the  partiea. 
lars  necessary  for  the  identification  of  t&e  work 
wanted. 

8.  To  write  in  a  plain,  dear  hand,  in  order  to  arnd 

dela^  and  mistakes. 
4.  To  mdicate,  in  the  proper  place  on  each  ticket,  tiu 

number  of  the  seat  occupied. 
6.  To  bear  in  mind  that  no  books  will  be  left  at  th 

seat  indicated  on  the  ticket  unless  the  reader  wl» 

asks  for  them  is  there  to  receive  them. 

6.  When  any  cause  for  complaint  arises,  to  applj  $ 
once  to  the  superintendent  of  the  reading-room. 

7.  Before  leaving  tJie  room,  to  return  eaon  book,  r 
sot  of  books,  to  an  attendant,  and  obtain  the  g<*- 
responding   tidcet,  the  reader  being  reepmuiU 
for  the  booka  to  long  ae  the  ticket  remaiiu  th  | 
eaneelled, 

N.B.  Readers  are  not,  under  any  cireamttanoes,  to  ttft 
a  book  or  maniucript  out  of  the  reading.room. 

Having  given  in  the  ticket,  the  reatfr 
may  retnm  to  his  place,  certain  of  haviig 
to  wait  at  least  half  an  honr,  and  he  laj 
amnse  himself  watching  the  smooth  mi- 
ning carts  laden  with  volnmes,  which  arive 
every  moment,  and   the  attendants  rbo 
are  seen  hnrrjing  along  through  the  gss 
screen,  each  with  his  pile  of  books,  titfa  ; 
their  labels  flattering.     Considering  tbt  i 
some  of  these  have  to  walk  three-qnaHeis  < 
of  a  mile  along  passages  and  up  steep  ^rs 
to  fetch  some  remote  book,  and  that  )ften 
the  forms  are  imperfectly  filled,  the  ielay 
is  not  surprising.      A    more    intellgeni 
willing,  and  obliging  class  of  men  cBunot 
be  conceived,  always  ready  to  volinteer 
assistance,  even  ontside  their  special  datj. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  they  ezerl  tbem- 
selves  for  novices,  or  for  certain  oH  vete- 
rans, filling  np  their  forms  for  then. 

The  readers  are  a  very  singular  and 
motley  class.  And  here  it  is  tiiat  some 
reform  is  wanting.  A  great  deal  of  the  time 
and  trouble  of  the  staff  is  taken  np  with 
supplying  the  wants  of  young  boys  and 
girls,  and  general  idlers,  who  come  to  read 
novels  and  poetry,  and  take  up  the  places 
of  others  who  have  real  business.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  nation  meant  to  paj 
for  books  and  attendants,  merely  to  wait  on 
this  useless  class.  A  reform  in  the  way  of 
classification  would  be  useful,  the  putting 
these  drones  in  a  department  of  their  own, 
and  with  one  attendant  only  to  wait  on  them 
alL  Every  book  ought  to  be  procured 
within  ten  minutes,  and  by  a  system  of 
speaking  tubes  and  small  lifts,  the  matter 
could  be  much  simplified.  The  Mnsenm 
would  run  fewer  risks  from  the  abstraction 
of  books,  by  limiting  the  number  of  readers. 
There  are  many  traditions  in  the  Mnsemn 
of  these  robbers,  some  of  whom  were  always 
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gnspected,  bnt  to  whom  the  matter  nerer 
oould  be  brought  home :  while  there  was  a 
**  gentleman"  who  was  not  suspected,  bnt 
was  at  last  discovered.  A  Mnsenm  book  is 
fortunately  very  nnmarketable,  it  is  so 
stamped  idl  oyer ;  and  if  a  Yolnme  had  two 
hundred  illnstrationB,  every  one  wonld 
bear  this  mark.  To  all  Ubraries  come 
people  with  a  mania  for  cutting  out  prints, 
and  at  this  one,  on  a  stand  made  purposely, 
are  exhibited  two  maimed  and  defaced 
books,  thirty  or  forty  leaves  torn  out,  with 
an  inscription  explaining  how  they  were 
placed  there  as  a  warning,  &c.  This  ex- 
hibition is  a  little  undignified,  and  it  seems 
quite  purposeless.  The  evil-doers  would 
only  chuckle  at  it,  while  the  well-conducted 
haye  no  need  of  such  reminders. 

The  habitues  are  a  curious  class.     Some, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  mere  idlers,  who  come 
to  read  story-books  in  a  comfortable  room, 
bat  the  true  bookworm  is  found  here  in 
perfection.     There  is  the  shabby  man,  who 
buread  himself  blind  over  old  Latin  and 
Freach  books,  and  who,  at  this  moment, 
hu  his  &ce  bent  to  the  table  over  a  tiny 
duodecimo,  the  print  being  about  an  incm 
from  his  eye.     Here  is  the  mouldy  old  anti- 
quary, very  dirty,  with  metal  spectacles, 
delving  and  grubbing  in  a  very  pit  of  books, 
with  bleared   eyes,  wrinkled  cheeks,  arid 
toothless  gums,  and  yet  he  will  work  on 
till  he  tumbles  into  the  grave.    A  familiar 
fignre  is  that  of  the  tall  Don  Quixote-look- 
ing man,  who  wears  jack-boots  and  a  black 
serge  *'  soutane, '*  or  gown.    He  has  a  table 
to  himself,  covered  with  little  vellum-bound 
books  in  all  languages,  and  with  notes  and 
little  manuscript  books,  all  in  tlie  neatest 
penmanship.     Here  is  a  dapper  man,  with 
a  sale  catalogue  and  pencil,  who  is  com- 
paring books  he  is  about  to  purchase  with 
the  copies  in  this  national  Museum.     Here 
are  men  copying  old  music,  sketching  from 
the  print  books,  tracing  maps,  handwriting, 
what  not.     But  what  strikes  us  especially 
is  the  diligent  book  manufeicture  going  on, 
proofs  being  corrected,  and  manuscript  set 
in  order  on  every  side.  Not  less  characteris- 
tic are  the  ladies ;  and  here  we  shall  find 
in  perfection  the  strong-minded   woman, 
with  spectacles  and  curls,  and  a  determined 
bearing.  There  are  also  many  nice-looking 
girls,  who  go  fluttering  about  fearlessly, 
fetching  their  own  books.     They  are  fond 
of  coming  and  working  in  company  with  a 
husband  or  sweetheart,   when  a  deal  of 
whispering  and  comparing  notes  goes  on. 
But  ooasidering  that  there  are  often  five  or 
six  hundred  people  in  the  room,  the  be- 


haviour of  every  one  concerned  is  wonder- 
ful for  propriety,  and  the  room  is  for  the 
most  part  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  if  it  were 
a  church. 


SAINT  SWITHIN. 

Thb  men  ean  droop,  brown  are  the  leaTOf, 

The  duet  is  thick  upon  the  eaTee, 

The  babbling  brook  has  lone  been  dry. 

Parched  is  the  earth ;  the  gflowinff  eky 

8how0  not  one  doud  athwart  the  blue, 

The  unbent  raji  pierce  through  and  through 

The  Uiickeet  covert.    All  in  yain 

The  dying  floirers  sigh  for  rain. 

For  rain,  sweet,  freshening,  balmy  rain. 

No  more  from  larch  the  throstle  sings, 
Eren  the  skylark  folds  his  wings; 
Mute  are  the  reed-birds  in  the  fen, 
Mute  in  the  willow  bole  the  wren. 
The  jay  in  hedgerow  makes  no  stir, 
The  magpie  shelters  in  the  fir, 
The  kingfisher  and  heron  in  Tain 
Seek  riyer-bank,  and  pine  for  rain, 
For  rain,  sweet,  bleesid,  balmy  rain. 

It  comes,  it  comes !    Life- giving  shower ! 
Chirps  every  bird,  expands  each  flower ; 
It  comes,  the  long-wished  boon  divine. 
Dew  pearls  upon  the  gables  shioe  ; 
It  sparkles  on  the  elistening  leaves, 
It  wipes  the  dust-bUght  from  the  eavee, 
All  earth  revives,  and  sings  again, 
Glad  pflDsn  for  the  gift  of  rain, 
Bain,  rain,  sweet,  freshening,  balmy  rain. 


OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. 

(Second  Series.) 

?ur  wreck  of  the  juno. 

When   the  second   canto  of  Don  Juan 
appeared,  some  of  the  minor  critics  accused 
Lord  Byron  of  having  stolen  his  fine  de- 
scription of  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  vessel. 
Some  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  were, 
indeed,  as  Tom  Moore  confesses,  discovered 
in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  Narration  of 
the  Shipwreck  of  the  Juno  on  the  Coast  of 
Arracan  in  the  year  1795,  which  had  been 
favourite    reading   amongst    the    boys  at 
Doctor   Glennie*s  school  at  Dulwich,   to 
which  Byron  went  in  1799.     But  Byron 
assured  Mr.  John  Murray  and  Mr.  Hob- 
house  that  the  various  incidents  of  the  loss 
of  the  vessel  were  taken  from  the  narra- 
tives of  various  wrecks,  to  wit,  those  of 
the  Juno,  the  Hercules,  the  Centaur,  the 
Abergavenny,  the  Sydney,  the  "Wellington 
transport,  the  Pandora,  the  Lady  Hobart, 
the  Betsv,   the  Thomas,   and  the  Peggy. 
But  the  n)llowing  account  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Juno,  with  the  preservation  of  fourteen 
of  the  crew  during  twenty-three  days  of 
entire  famine,  will  show  that  for  all  that 
was  most  extraordinary  and  most  touching 
in  such   narratives,  Byron  was   indebted 
to  Mr.  William  Mackay's  inteUigent  and 
thoughtful  account  of  the  loss  of  the  timber 
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vesnel,  in  which  he  was  second-mate  on  tbe 
eoAst  of  India. 

The  Juno,  homing  at  Rrnigoon  taken  in  a 
cargo  of  Burmese  teak  wood  for  Madras, 
set  sail  on  the  29th  of  May,  1795.  She 
was  a  ship  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
bnrthen,  very  msch  out  of  repair^  and  in 
all  respects  badly  proTided  for  sea.  The 
crew  consisted  of  fifty-three  men,  chiefly 
Lascars,  with  a  few  Enropeaaa,  and  there 
wore  also  on  board  the  captain's  wife,  her 
maid,  a  native  girl,  and  some  Malay  sailors  ; 
in  all  sayenty-two  sonla. 

From  ihe  first  every  thing  went  ilL  Beat- 
ing out  of  the  Sirian  river  with  the  young 
ebb,  in  five  to  seven  fathoms  water,  with 
soft  mnd,  the  cranky  veas^  shoaled  sud- 
denly about  six  p.m.,  to  a  quarter  less  five 
fathoms.  Immediately  ordered,  |i,bout,  the 
helm  was  scarcely  alee  when  she  struck 
(out  of  S<^l]a  into  Gharybdis)  on  a  sand 
bank.  All  was  hov«  ba^  to  get  her  ofi*, 
but  in  vain.  Both  bower  anchors  were 
then  let  go  to  prevent  her  driving;  one 
cable  penrted,  and  the  second  anchor  she 
dragged,  but  the  sheet  anchor  being  let 
go,  it  bit,  aad  the  ship  brought  np.  It  was 
the  last  quarter  ebb,  so  with  struck  top- 
gallant yards  and  masts,  although  she 
lurched  over  dangerously  at  low  water,  the 
Juno  floated  off  with  the  flood.  The  anchors 
were  hove  tip,  and  the  imfortunate  ship 
stood  away  under  a  press,  of  ssal  into  deep 
6ea»  and,  as  she  aaade  no  w<aler,  ervery  aae 
hoped  the  rickely  ocaA  had  not  received 
any  mortal  ixrjufy.  Unfortunafaely  for  her 
shaky  timbers,  a  sontb-west  gale  «om. 
menced  the  next  day  (June  the  1st),  with 
a  very  hi^  «ea.  She  laboured  and  stmined, 
and  very  soon  sprai>g  a  leaik.  This  gal^ 
lasting  six  days,  it  needed  the  incessant 
labour  of  al^  haiuk,  workisig  in  alternate 
gangs,  to  keep  the  ship  free,  the  p«mp- 
gear  being  overworked,  and  getting  £re^ 
queatly  out  of  order.  To  add  to  the  mis- 
ibrtunes  of  the  Juno,  the  owners  had  beeoi 
so  disgraeefuUy  and  blindly  careless  of  tke 
ahip's  safety  as  to  p«i  no  carpanter  on 
board,  uad  soareely  eveoa  any  carpenter's 
tools;  the  sailors^  however,  contrived  to 
repair  the  pumps,  which,  in  spite  of'  all 
expedients,  kept  constantly  ehoking  wilsh, 
the  sand  ballast.  The  captain  and  officers 
held  several  consultations  about  wbetiier 
or  not  to  return  to  Rangoon;  but  the 
danger  of  that  low  leo-ahore  (not  viatfale 
at  aU  till  ten  or  twelve  miles  <^,  when 
the  water  was  only  seven  fathoms),  made 
the  majority  decide,  as  long  as  any  hope  re- 
mained, to  keep  her  well  off  the  Barmese 
coast.     On  the  ,  6th  the  gale  abated,  the 


ship  made  less  water,  only  one  pnmp  w«s 
k^  going,  and  every  one,  though  anxioos, 
grew  hopeful.  It  is  tme  there  was  a  pal- 
pal^  hole  between  wind  and  water  akng 
the  stem-post,  but  the  first  calm  day  book 
men  got  oat  in  the  jolly-boat  and  nailed 
some  tarred  canvas  axid  oakum  over  it,  witli 
sheet-lead  orer  alL  This  at  first  sveceeded 
so  fiur  that,  in  smocih  weather,  the  Joao 
reqwred  pnmping  only  eAKmt  (moe  ia  a 
watdi.  The  crew  congratulated  each  otfaff 
on  haviii|  efieotnally  stc^iped  a  threatemng 
leak,  and  proceeded  cheerftilly  on  their 
voyage.  Hope  is  Wnd :  how  conld  a  mere 
piece  of  oanras  keep  ont  the  seas  of  the  Btj 
of  Bengal  in  the  very  middle  of  tibe  sootih 
west  monsoon  P  Better  ten  svioh  lee-shores 
at  Rangoon  than  that.  They  were,  how- 
ever, soon  to  be  andeceived.  The  pomp-gear 
was  soazxsely  nepadied  when,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  a  frah.  soutk-west  gale  commenced 
with  renewed  fierceness ;  all  went  wix»g 
again,  the  ship  relapsed  and  miade  mat 
water  tiian  before,  the  pnmps  rapidlyehokei 
amd  the  gear  was  ^Nnled.  The  nten  woib^ 
for  thehr  lives  at  three  pvmpe,  a  bncket  tlv 
was  kept  hard  at  it  baling,  and  those  iriio 
knew  anything  of  carpenter's  took  worioDd 
with,  them,  and  at  the  pnmps,  alteroaiii^- 
Towards  the  16th,  almost  eochansted  witt 
fiEttigne  and  wcmi  of  rest  after  the  toil  of 
£cmr  di^s  amid  nights,  tbe  oaptsin  and 
officers,  now  paonfelly  alive  to  their  eztreiDe 
danger,  detmnined  to  set  all  the  sail  they 
conld  carry  to  keep  lier  away,  so  as  to  fetch, 
if  possible,  the  nearest  ceast  of  Cknomsadei 
pcetposing  afterwards  to  coast  it  atongto 
i^^jdras,  or  to  bear  np  fior  Bengal,  as  should 
then  seem  safest  and  best.  Theyacoord- 
icgly  set  the  dose  loefed  topsails  and 
oonroes  and  boxe  np,  but  the  penqra  i^ 
qmred  snck  dose  labonr  to  keep  down  the 
deadly  leak,  that  it  wee  not  in  te  ma's 
power  to  properly  waidi  and  guard  ^ 
sails.  Tke  natnsal  ooaueqneDoe  was,  thai 
before  the  18th  they  were  all  blown  fiem 
the  yards,  except  the  fiM^esail,  wil^  which 
tibey  contrived  to  lay  to  till  the  20di,  being 
in  butitnde  seventeen  degrees,  ten  minutes, 
north,  and,  by  reckoning,  nine  ttiles  vest 
of  Cape  Negrais. 

The  ehip  now  pitched  so  deeply  9aa 
heafily,  that  it  was  witb  difficulty  the 
frightened  men  conld  be  persnaded  to  keep 
thdr  stations.  Abont  noon,  however,  &^ 
was  a  gieam  of  hope,  for  she  wore,  and  the 
foresail  beiog  hanled  np  she  kept  hehtew» 
wind  n&der  bare  poles.  Great  and  noiteo 
efibrts  were  then  a^ain  made  with  u^ 
pnmps  and  bnckets,  in  hopes  to  dear  hff^ 
but  all  in  vain.     Abont  eight  the  men 
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'  caEDe  up  from  below,  pate  and  faopekss, 
brnrging  the  news  that  the  water  kad 
reached  the  lower  deck,  upon  which  the 
Lascars  ahandoned  themaelves  to  paasion- 
ftte  despair,  a&d  even  the  Englitthiiien  grew 
silent.  The  idea  was  now  general  that  the 
ship  would  flooQ  sixik  to  the  bottom,  owing 
to  the  weight  of  the  wet  sand  balhiat 
under  the  timbers,  and  there  was  one  nni- 
▼ersftl  cry  eaacmg  the  sadlors  to  at  oxuse  get 
oat  the  boate. 

The  boats  w«re,  unbappilj,  vseleae ;  for 
l»th  the  old  joUjr^boats  and  the  nix-oared 
piimaee  were  shattered  and  leakj.  The  caf>- 
tun  therefore  ordered  the  mainmast  to  be 
cttt  away  to  lighten  the  ship,  ^ad,  if  possible, 
^  delay  her  sinking  till  daybreak.     Abont 
sine  o'clock  tbe  mast  was  filled,  bai  xadar" 
tdnately  t^e  hamper  of  it  fell  on  deck, 
«Qd  ilk  the  ecramUe  sad  cccnf  asiou  the  man 
at  the  helm  let  the  i^iip  broach  to,  and  the 
fonoOB  sea  made  a  clear  breaok  over  her. 
At  this  critscai  moment  Mrs.  Bremner,  the 
csj^n's  wife,  who  bad  been  in  bed  below, 
no  Qp  the  hfttcbway ;  Mr.  Wade,  the  ckief 
mte,  and  Mr.  WiQiam  Mackay,  a  bsaye 
and    intelligent    young    SootcfamAn,    the 
seoond  officer,  helping  her  to  the  qnartei^- 
<leek  rati.    They  were  in  the  act  of  making 
the  poor  frigifttetied  woman  fast   in   the 
nuzcm  riggiog,  wben  the  ship  came  to  her 
utmost  beanBgs,   and  instmntly,   witbont 
mere  warning,  began  to  settle  down.    All 
bands  scrambled  up  tbe  rigginf^  to  eacape 
install  deatib,  igaovisig  grednaily  higher 
tiad  highly    as    the     sh^   santk    deeper. 
Captain  Breminer,  bis  wife,  Mr.  Wade,  and 
Maii^ay,  with  a  few  otbers,  (dnsteted  sn 
the  miam-top.    AH  tbe  rest,  bat  one.  man, 
who  sta^  to-  tbe  fiavetop,  dung  about  the 
niisen  rigging.     Mnu  Bremner,  having  no 
ooTering  bait  a  shift  aaoid  pettiooaty  com- 
plained mooh  of  cold,  ao  Mackay,  being 
hetter  clothed  than  her  husband,   pulled 
off  hifl  jadtet  and  gafe  it  her.     Rndiog 
tile  Tessel  did  not  sink,  the  saarTivont  now 
pulled  out  their  knif^es  and  be^n  to  est 
away  the  yards  and  rigging  from  tine  misan* 
masty  to  lesBen  the  dangerous  wvight  it  liad 
to  oarrj.     Though  tbe  slop  rdlled  so  tio^ 
leatly  iimi  it  was  with  difficn^^  these 
miBouble  men  on  the  Tery  edge  of  the 
grare  001^  hold  themselves  fast,  many  of 
them,  worn  out  with  firtigue,  went  to  alecp 
hefore  day  broke. 

Madcaj,  itom  whose  family  Dr.  Cbaxics 
Mack^,ibepoe^  is  descended,  bns  writtea 
a  sensible  and  unaffected  narratare  of  iAnB 
interesting  shipwreck.  He  says :  "  At  first 
there  did  not  appear  to  me  the  smallest 
ground  of  hope ;  yet,  after  two  ofr  three 


hours'  reflection,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
some  yesael  might  heave  in  sight  in  the 
Booming.  I  felt  perfectly  resigned  to  my 
fate,  which  seemed  inevitable;  but  from 
the  momeat  I  indulged  a  hope  of  being 
saved,  I  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  an 
untimely  death,  and  listened  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  anxious  expectation  of 
hearixig  a  gun,  several  times  imagining  I 
actually  beard  one ;  and  whenever  I  men- 
tioned this  to  nfty  oon^panions,  each  fancied 
he  heard  the  same  report."  At  daybreak, 
one  of  the  men  calling  out  what  he  wiahed 
be  saw,  and  l^erefore  believed  he  saw, 
the  Mussulmen  began  to  shout  '* Allah! 
Allah  r*  which,  reminding  the  En^sh- 
men  of  the  thaaks  due  to  God  for  the  de- 
Idvcranee  apparently  at  band,  they  dn* 
deatouzed  to  fidl  to  prayer.  But  hope 
had  deceived  the  man's  sense  of  sight,  as 
it  had  deceived  Mackay's  sense  of  bearing. 
This  was  the  most  exquisite  pang  in  all 
their  emfiEnringB. 

Day  broke  on  a  scene  which  seemed  like 
a  glimpse  of  pvrgatdry*  Tho  wind  had 
'  •  risen  to  a  furious  gale,  the  turlnd  sea  was . 
rolHng  mountains  high.  The  miserable 
Juno,  tormented  bv  wind,  wave,  and  all 
theb  myiBiblo  iq»riki>,  was  l^atening 
every  moment  to  part  in  pieces.  The  upper 
de<^  and  tike  upper  part  of  the  hull  were 
raf)idly  aeparating,  and  the  fragile  rigging, 
to  whoch  seventy-two  miserable  wretches 
stiU  clung,  was  fast  giving  way.  The 
ahrieks  of  tbe,  women,  and  of  the  Lascars, 
even  more  helpless  than  they,  rose  higher 
than  even  the  screaming  and  mocking 
wind,  ^ome  let  go  their  hold  in  paralysed 
despair,  whijo  others,  resolute  but  weak, 
were  wash^  one  after  the  other  from  the 

"Kirnig* . 

Tbe  reat  weve  reaervcd  for  trials  yet 
mors  dreadftil.  Three  da^s  the  gale  raged 
with  unabated  fvay,  and  each  day's  aun 
brought  iresh  misery  to  the  starving  men. 
Q?hey  ail  felt  now  tbat  tiiey  would  remain 
tbere  clinging  to  the  wreck  tiU  fsRnine^  with 
its  witfaeved  band,  should  pluck  them  off.  A 
horrible  thonght  now  rose  in  every  maud, 
ibcvigh  for  a  long  time  oenfirssed  by  no  one, 
Aot  eren  in  whsspers,  that  the  time  must 
soon  ceme  when  tbe  survivors  must  pro- 
long their  livea  by  eating  the  flesh  of  those 
yrho  died  befbre  them*.  The  gunner  (a 
Bomon  Oathoiic)  was  the  first  to  ask 
Mackay,  if  he  thooght  there  would  be  any 
sin^  in  hq^ng  recourse  to  such  an  expe- 
dient. Tbe  misen  being  dangerously 
crowded,  sosiie  of  the  men  iefb  it,  and  try- 
ing to  swim  forward  to  the  foretop,  three 
or  four  perished  in  the  endeavour. 
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Mackay,  the  weU- educated  son  of  a 
clergyman  in  Sntberlandshire,  maintained 
a  magnanimity  worthy  of  his  stannch  and 
steadfast  race.  His  agitation  of  mind  and 
his  regret  at  having  encouraged  fabe  hopes, 
he  tells  us,  gradually,  after  a  time,  lapsed 
into  a  sort  of  callous,  or  rather  sullen,  in- 
difference. "  I  tried,"  he  says,  "  to  doze 
away  the  hours,  and  wished,  above  all,  for 
a  state  of  insensibility.  The  useless  lamen- 
tations of  my  fellow-sufferers  provoked  me, 
and,  instead  of  sympathising,  I  was  angry 
at  being  disturbed  by  them.  During  the 
first  three  days  I  did  not  suffer  much  from 
want  of  food,  the  weather  being  cool  and 
cloudy,  but  on  the  fourth  the  wind  abated, 
the  clouds  dispersed,  and  left  us  exposed  to 
the  scorching  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  which 
soon  roused  me  to  the  keenest  sense  of  my 
situation/'  In  Mackay  the  sensation  of 
thirst  soon  began  to  be  exquisitely  painful, 
and  he  feared  he  was  approaching  the  agony 
that  some  around  him  seemed  already 
suffering.  Having  read,  in  Captain  Ingle- 
field's  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Cen- 
taur (seventy-four  gun  ship)  in  1782,  that 
the  boat's  crew  had  derived  comfort  from 
lying  down  by  turns  in  a  blanket  dipped 
in  sea  water,  he  and  many  of  his  com- 
panions resorted  to  this  expedient,  and 
found  that  it  refreshed  them,  the  pores  of 
the  skin  absorbing  and  filtering  the  sea 
water,  and  leaving  the.  salt  on  the  surface. 
This  ingenious  plan  also  served  to  occupy 
the  men's  minds,  and  kept  them  from  de- 
spondency. The  night  of  the  fourth  day 
Mackay  had  a  most  refreshing  sleep,  and 
dreamt  of  his  good  old  &ther  and  the 
manse  in  Sutherlandshire.  He  dreamed 
he  was  in  a  raging  fever,  and  that  his 
father,  dressed  in  lawn,  and  with  a  mitre 
like  a  bishop,  was  praying  by  his  bedside 
in  the  well-remembered  room  in  the  bleak, 
friendly  old  house.  Whilst  his  father  con- 
tinued praying  the  fever  ceased,  but  when- 
ever tiie  prayer  stopped  the  burning  and 
pain  returned.  Then  he  thought  his  father 
came  up,  with  a  solemn  air,  to  his  bedside, 
and  brought  the  sacrament,  and  just  as 
Mackay  rose,  and  stretched  his  fevered  hand 
towards  the  blessed  cup,  he  awoke,  with  a 
pang  of  horror,  imagining  that  his  father 
was  dead,  and  now,  even  in  heaven,  was 
looking  down  in  sorrow  and  in  pity  on  the 
sufferings  of  his  son.  He  remembered  also 
how  an  uncle  of  his  had  once  lost  a  son, 
and  the  misery  that  ensued,  and  the  thought 
of  what  his  own  family  would  all  suffer  on 
his  account  made  his  heart  heavy.  Then 
he  called  to  mind  the  old  Bible,  and  all  ho 
had  read  in  it»  and  the  lessons  his  father 


had  taught  him ;  that  calmed  his  mind, 
and  now  stronger  to  suffer,  he  endeavoored 
to  ihake  his  peace  with  Gk)d,  and  felt  re- 
conciled to  death. 

On  the  25th  (five  days  after  the  wreck 
of  the  Juno),  two  men  died  of  hunger,  which 
gpreatly  affected  the  survivors.  B^therto 
the  horrors  had  been  chiefly  those  of  ima- 
gination, now  the  terrible  reality  had  them 
in  its  remorseless  fangs.  The  first  went  off 
suddenly,  the  other  languished  some  hours 
in  great  agony,  being  seised  with  violent 
vomitings,  then  with  strong  oonvulsioiifi, 
which,  in  most  of  the  cases,  presaged  a 
struggling  death.  The  day  was  very  hot, 
and  the  sea  smooth  as  glass.  The  captain 
and  chief-mate  having  always  expressed 
great  confidence  in  rafts,  some  of  the  men, 
fiiint  as  they  were,  set  to  work  to  constnict 
a  raft  from  the  fore-yard,  spritsail-yard, 
and  some  other  small  spars  still  towing 
to  the  wreck.  It  was  finished  next  daj 
about  noon,  and  the  seamen  began  to  get 
upon  it ;  the  captain,  observing  flieir  movfr 
ment,  hurried  down  from  the  mizen-top 
with  his  wife  and  Mr.  Wade,  the  fiist- 
mate.  Mackay,  though  not  believing  in  tie 
plan,  followed  the  example  of  the  rest ;  the 
raft  being  too  small,  the  strongest  men  had 
the  cruel  necessity  of  forcing  the  weaker 
off  and  compelling  them  to  return  to  ihe 
wreck.  Just  as  the  rope  that  held  the  nft 
to  the  wreck  was  about  to  be  cut,  Mackay 
asked  Captain  Bremner  in  what  direction 
he  supposed  the  land  lay,  and  what  pro- 
bability he  thought  there  was  of  their 
making  it.  The  captain  giving  no  answer, 
Mackay  again  endeavoured  to  perstuide 
him  and  Us  wife  to  return  to  the  wreck, 
but  finding  that  no  one  would  even  listen 
to  him,  Mackay  remained,  and  the  sailors 
paddled  the  raft  before  tho  wind  with  pieces 
of  plank  which  they  had  shaped  into  mde 
oars  with  their  knives.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when,  finding  the  raft  still  0Te^ 
loaded,  Mackay  again  renewed  his  remon- 
strances, and  persuaded  Wade  to  put  back 
and  return  Mdth  him  to  the  mast-head. 
The  crew  of  the  raft,  quite  willing  to  lighten 
the  load  on  their  frail  barque,  put  back, 
and  again  pushing  off,  faded  down  below 
the  horizon  by  sunset.  While  the  raft  was 
building  Mackay  had  sometimes  resolved 
to  go  upon  her,  believing  that  death  in 
twenty-four  hours  would  be  the  inevitable 
result ;  but  he  had  at  last  vanquished  the 
temptation,  and  Gt)d  had  sent  him  patience 
and  resignation  to  bear  the  will  of  Pi'ovi- 
dence. 

At  daybreak  of  the  27th  the  wat^jhing 
men  were  astonished  to  see  the  raft  again 
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alongside  them  on  the  opposite  quarter  from 
which  it  bad  set  ont.  The  crew  had  paddled 
all  night,  till  their  scanty  strength  was 
gone,  then  they  had  drifted  at  random,  and 
at  daylight,  finding  themselves  still  near 
the  ship,  had  resolyed  to  retnm  to  the 
mast-head.  Soon  after  his  return  Captain 
Brenmer  began  to  be  delirious,  which  so 
alarmed  his  wife  that  she  fell  into  conynlsions 
as  he  clasped  her  violently  in  his  arms. 
He  was  a  strong,  vigorous  man,  rather  past 
middle  age,  and  his  wife  was  a  delicate 
jonng  woman,  to  whom  he  had  not  been 
married  more  than  eleven  months.  At 
first  the  sight  of  his  wife  had  seemed  to 
have  given  him  great  pain,  as  he  reproached 
himself  with  having  brought  one  he  loved 
so  much  into  such  danger,  but  now,  in  his 
frenzy,  it  required  force  to  tear  her  from 
his  arms.  He  raved  about  a  table  he  saw 
coyered  with  all  sorts  of  choice  meats,  and 
stormed  because  his  comrades  in  misfor- 
time  did  not  give  him  this  or  that  dish. 
Tearing  the  consequences,  Mackay  ab- 
stained as  long  as  possible  from  salt  water, 
tliOQgh  the  furipus  heat  seemed  to  burn 
Mm  internally.  At  last,  thinking  death  to 
he  at  hand,  he  went  down  from  the  mast 
and  drank  nearly  two  quarts.  To  his  great 
astonishment,  however,  and  delight,  the 
supposed  poison,  instead  of  injuring  him, 
revived  his  strength  and  spirits.  He  fell 
into  a  sound,  peaceful  sleep;  the  inward 
heat  for  a  time  abated.  It  is  true  the 
water  purged  and  griped  him,  but  the 
henefit  he  received  was  great. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Mr.  Wade, 
in  a  sudden  fit  of  desperation,  declared  he 
conld  bear  his  sufferings  no  longer,  and 
would  start  on  the  rail  if  Mackay  would  ac- 
company him;  any  death,  he  said,  was  prefer- 
able to  that  they  were  enduring.  Mackay, 
more  resolute  and  self-contained,  refused 
to  go,  and  tried  to  dissuade  the  doomed 
nian.  Wade  then  prevailed  on  two  Italian 
helmsmen,  two  Malays,  and  three  or  fuar 
Lascar  sailors,  to  join  him.  They  pushed 
off  the  rafl;  in  a  few  hours  they  were 
ont  of  sight.  In  the  evening  a  squall  came 
on  with  the  darkness,  and  in  that,  in  all 
probability,  they  perished.  This  squall,  that 
brought  death  to  the  men  on  the  raft, 
brought  life  and  hope  to  those  on  the 
wreck,  for  Mackay  and  the  rest,  spreading 
out  their  clothes,  from  which  the  heavy 
rain  soon  washed  the  salt,  squeezed  the 
fresh  water  out  of  them,  and  gained  such 
life  and  vigour,  that  for  a  time,  cheered  as 
^f  by  draughts  of  wine,  they  almost  forgot 
their  misery  and  their  despair.  After  this 
there  was  a  shower  nearly  every  forty- 


eight  hours,  and  in  the  intervals,  when  the 
men  had  not  strength  enough  to  descend 
below,  ihey  lowered  their  jackets  or  pieces 
of  cloth,  with  which  to  wrap  round  their 
fevered  bodies.  The  poor  wretches  cling- 
ing thus  desperately  to  life,  also  con- 
trived to  increase  their  saliva  by  chewing 
pieces  of  canvas,  or  of  lead.  They  would 
no  doubt  have  eaten  their  shoes,  had  they 
not  partly  adopted  the  Lascar  habit,  never 
wearing  shoes  when  it  rained,  hs  leather 
dressed  in  India  is  soon  spoiled  by  wet.  The 
few  pieces  of  leather  about  tiie  rigging 
were  too  loathsome  in  smell  and  taste  to 
be  eaten  even  in  that  dire  necessity. 

After  all  Mackay  suffered,  he  confesses 
that  the  imagination  far  exceeded  the 
reality.  At  first,  not  thinking  it  possible  to 
live  more  than  a  day  or  two  without  food,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  his  life  protracted, 
and  every  hour  expected  the  commence- 
ment of  his  mortal  agonies.  A  few  hours 
more,  he  thought,  looking  round  silently 
at  his  groaning  fellow-sufferers,  and  we 
shall  be  tearing  the  flesh  from  each  other's 
bones.  This  terrible  dread  of  the  future 
reconciled  him  to  the  agony  of  the  present. 
Manv  of  the  men  died  delirious,  and  it  was 
Mackay's  constant  prayer  to  God  that  Lis 
reason  would  be  spared  to  the  last.  He 
longed  for  death,  yet  dreaded  the  moment 
of  soul  and  body  parting,  and  trembled  at 
being  the  last  survivor.  Every  moment 
new  horrors  arose,  as  if  to  torture  those  un- 
happy men  clinging  forlornly  to  that  half- 
sunk  wreck  in  the  lonely  sea.  The  dead 
body  of  one  of  the  Lascars  got  jammed 
among  the  ropes,  and  could  not  be  disen- 
gaged for  several  days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day, 
July  the  1st,  poor  Mrs.  Bremner  woke  to 
find  her  husband  dead  in  her  arms,  and  so 
weak  were  the  survivors  by  this  time  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they 
could  contrive  to  throw  the  body  over- 
board, after  stripping  off  some  of  the  dead 
man's  clothes  for  his  unhappy  wife.  During 
this  fatal  day  two  more  men  died  in  the 
mizen,  and  two  more  in  the  foretop.  Death 
was  looming  nearer  and  nearer  now.  For 
some  time  Mackay  and  the  men  in  the 
mizen  had  been  too  weak,  to  either  descend 
the  rigging,  or  to  shout  to  their  comrades 
on  the  foretop.  Some  of  the  Lascars  had 
gone  forward;  the  total  number  of  survivors 
was  so  few  that  the  two  tops  held  them 
all,  and  there  the  poor  fevered,  starving 
wretches  clung. 

It  grew  worse  and  worse.  Mackay  re- 
members little  after  that ;  the  sensation  of 
hunger  was  lost  in  that  of  weakness,  but 
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when  nun  fell  ih»  men  weve  oomparattTely 
easj.  The  aigliis  grew  more  obilly,  and  ik» 
weaker  ilia  men  g^w  the  more  they  saf- 
£ered  fro«L  the  cold.  The  oold  heayj  imaa 
after  sunset  benumbed  them,  their  teeth 
chatterad,  and  they  sometimes  feared  they 
Bho!ild  aU  peprish  together  fron  ezpoeore. 
When  the  sub.  rose,  howerer,  the  heat 
gradually  rendered  their  limbs  pliant ;  the 
spirits  of  these  staunch  seamen  revived,  they 
indulged  in  conversation^  and  sometimea  b^- 
came  even  cheerfol.  Then  gradually  the 
heat  iacreased  to  a  meridian  furnace,  and  in 
that  fomaoe  of  bamug  air  wad  scorohing 
blindness,  their  purgi^nal  tormente  began 
again,  and  they  wondered  how  they  oould 
ever  have  wished  the  oold  and  paralysing 
night  rains  t<>  have  oeaaed^ 

Kind  death  stole  in,  and  hnrried  off  mora 
victims.  Some  struggled  h«rd»  wrestled 
for  life,  and  died  in  bitter  agony.  Ker,  as 
Maxikay  shows  in  his  narrative  of  a  mosit 
aficciing  ioatanoe,  did  the  weakest  always 
seem  to  die  the  easiisst.  Mr.  Wade's  cabia- 
boy,  a  stout,  vigorous  lad,  died  easily,  and 
almost  without  a  groan.  Anoiher  boy  of  the 
same  age,  but  paler  and  more  weakly,  held 
out  long.  The  fathers  were  both  together 
in  the  foretop.  When  the  first  boy  died, 
the  father,  told  of  hie  son's  illness,  replied, 
with  torpid  indiSerenoe,  **  I  can  do  nothing 
for  him . ' '  The  other,  touched  to  the  quick, 
hurried  down,  weak  and  starving  as  he  was, 
and,  watching  long  for  a  favourable  mo- 
ment, crawled  on  all  fours  along  the 
weather  gunwaJe  to  his  son  in  the  misen 
rigging.  Only  three  or  four  planks  of  the 
quarter-deck  just  over  the  weather  quarter- 
gallery  remained,  but  to  this  spot  the  fikth  w 
brought  the  lad,  making  him  faat  to  the 
rail,  lest  he  should  be  washed  away.  When- 
ever the  boy  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  vomit- 
ing the  father  lifted  him  up  with  all  a 
woman's  tender  care,  and  wiped  away  the 
foam  from  his  lips ;  if  a  shower  came  he 
made  him  open  his  mouth  to  receive  the  cool 
drops,  and  softly  squeezed  them  into  it  from 
a  piece  of  rag.  In  this  situation  both  re* 
mained  four  or  five  days,  tUl  the  lad  ex- 
pired. The  unfortunate  father  sat  gazing 
long  and  wistfully  at  the  pale  face,  as  if 
unable  to  realise  the  £ftct,  and  so  remained 
watching  it  in  silence,  till  a  sea  came,  and 
carried  the  corpse,  as  if  in  pity,  away. 
Then  he  rose,  wrapped  himself  in  an  old 
sail,  sank  down,  axui  rose  no  more,  though 
he  lived  four  days  longer,  his  limbs  being 
seen  to  quiver  when  a  wave  broke  over  him. 
This  scene  made  an  impression  even  on 
men  now  dead  to  the  world,  and  familiar 
with  misery  in  eyary  6h«p«.     Byron,  who. 


asham-ed  aa  1m  wa«  to  own  tiUe  faeft,  after 
all  had  a  heart,  has  sketched  this  iuotdeot 
with  aa  irresisttble  path^.  It  forms  the 
eighty-onintk  veree  of  the  seeeod  osAto  of 
Don  Juan: 

idii  o*«r  hni  1^^  hit«i«»t  tad  me^ew  wwod 
Hu  ejm  fr»vBL  off  bii  ftuee^  but  wiped  the  Hoim. 

From  hsa  palo  Itps,  aod  ever  on  him  gazed ; 
And  when  th»  wiahM-for  shower  •!  ka^h  wm  omBev 

▲ad  the  bov'i  ejea  vbaeb  the  daU  «n  kftlf  glMed. 
Bxightea  d,  and  for  a  moment  aatm'd  to  ruam. 

He  aqueesed  from  oat  a  rag  acmie  drops  of  rain 

Into  mt  dyiDg  oUMrs  meuSk— hut  in  vain. 

TIm  b»T  expired ;  the  fkthe»  held  tha  clay, 
Aid  looked  apon  il  loagr 

On  the  flVBuisg'of  July  the  10th  (twenty 
daySy  aa  £ar  as  they  oould  calonlate,  sisee 
the  Inokleas  Jmao  wai  wveoked),  aorae  one 
mnfctered  he  saw  aomething  Hko  land  in  the 
korioon  to  the  eastward.  The  aaaertiaa 
vnm  heard  without  eaiotian,  and  no  one  far 
a  tuna  woke  from  kia  torpor  of  deapair  to 
kok  east  or  weai*  Yai  only  a  few  nunutea 
after,  Mackay  hunguidly  raising  his  head 
to  observe  the  fiuoit  grey  line  in  ti^  horisoo, 
saw  every  eye  turned  towards  it.  They  all 
oontinued  looking,  thoug^  not  very  ear- 
nestly, till  night  doaed  in,  then  all,  after 
comparing  oheenratMms,  agreed  that  it  m 
hund. 

Mrs.  Bremner  aoad  ethers  now  eagerly 
asked  Maokay  his  opinion,  and  if  he 
thought  tlMsre  was  yet  a  possibility  of 
escape.  Mackay  had  little  hope  -,  he  replied 
that  the  Hae  on  the  horiaon  to  the  eaat  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  be  land ;  if  it  was, 
there  was  at  least  one  comlbrt,  that  it 
would  most  likely  sooii  put  an  end  to 
their  sufferings,  ae  the  wreck  would  cer- 
tainly ground,  and  would  be  beaten  to 
pieces  in  a  few  hours.  Oa  that  account 
Macki.y  had  been  loi^  dreading  ^e  sight 
of  land,  but  now  he  had  grown  indifferent 
to  anything,  and  incapabW  of  any  aeufce 
sensation  either  of  joy  or  sorrow.  "  I  re^ 
member/'  says  Mackay,  "  that  on  waking 
at  daybreak  next  morning  I  did  not  think 
of  looking  to  see  whether  there  waa  land 
in  sight  or  not,  till  some  one  in  the  foretop 
waved  a  signal  with  a  haadkerehief  that 
it  was  BO.  I  then  felt  an  inclinatioa  to  get 
up  and  look ;  but  happening  to  be  in  an 
easy  position,  with  my  anna  ibkled  so  as  to 
press  my  stomaoh,  I  was  too  indifi'erent  to 
turn  myself  round.  My  neighboura  were 
more  ai£ected ;  some  one  got  up  and  de- 
clared it  was  land,  which  roased  another, 
and,  by  degrees,  all  of  us.  It  appeared  to 
me  like  land,  but  still  I  was  neither  sure 
nor  much  interested  about  it."  Mrs. 
Bremner  then  asked  Mackay,  who  hitherto 
had  kept  such  a  brave  heart  and  such  a 
tirm  trust  in  Grod,  if  he  thought  it  was  the 
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coast  of  CoromandeL  He  replied  sarcastic* 
ally,  thinking  the  question  foolish :  "  If 
it  is,  yon  and  I  should  be  sent  to  the  Long 
Room  at  Madras,  and  be  there  exhibited  as 
cnriosities,  at  so  mnch  a  head,  nnder  the 
pictures  of  Comwallis  and  Meadows." 
But  as  day  grew  on,  the  land  rose  so  clear 
that  no  one  conld  deny  its  existence,  and 
Mackay  began  at  last  to  feel  some  glimmer- 
ing of  hope,  only  alloyed  by  the  horrible 
dread  that  they  might  only  have  been 
liitherto  saved  to  now  perish  in  sight  of  a 
friendly  shore.  In  the  evening  they  drifted 
so  near  as  to  perceive,  with  inexpressible 
aognisfa,  that  the  coast  was  only  a  wild 
jangle,  without  any  appearance  of  human 
beings.  Mackay,  expecting  the  wreck  would 
strike  every  moment,  then  lay  down  to  die. 
Sleep,  however,  soon  closed  his  weary  cyes^ 
and  at  daylight  he  was  woke  by  the  ship 
striking  a  rock  so  violently  as  to  shake  the 
masts  at  every  jolt.  He  had  foreseen  this, 
and  prepared  for  dcatli  at  last,  tho  motion 
being  so  violent  that  no  one  could  keep 
•  Inniself  fest.  The  tide  had  now,  however, 
fiUen  several  feet.  More  beams  of  the  upper 
(feck  being  out  of  water,  tbe  survivors  with 
.*me  difficulty  got  down  firom  the  masts 
upon  them.  The  gunner  and  Mackay  en- 
deavoured to  save  Mrs.  Brenmer,  but  she 
^vas  too  weak  to  help  herself,  and  they  were 
so  weak  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
her. 

By  this  time  the  tide  sank  lower..    The 
ship  no  longer  moved ;  the  gun-deck  was 
almost    dry.       The    Lascars,    descending 
from  the  foretop,  were  groping  among  the 
mbbish  for  money.    Mackay  instantly  pro- 
posed to  two  of  the  strongest  of  these  men 
to  help  down  Mrs.  Bremner,  but  they  re- 
fased  to  do  it  for  less  than  eight  rupees, 
and  that  sum  to  be  paid  on  the  spot.     This 
^vas  the  first  time  they  had  shown  any 
want  of  feeling,  but  the  sight  of  land  had 
brought  back  all  the  greediness  and  vices  of 
their  daily  life.      After  resting  for  some 
time  on  the  orlop-deck,  Mackay  observed 
that  the  rudder-head  had  been  knocked  off, 
leaving  a  hole  into  the  gun-room.     As  soon 
afi  the  tide  had  left  the  orlop-deck,  there- 
fore, he  and  his  friend  rummaged  the  gun- 
room, hut  only  found  three  or  four  rancid 
cocoa-nuts  jammed  under  the  timber.  These 
were  equally  divided,  the  finder  only  claim- 
;  ^g  the  oily  juice  as  his  reward.     Mackay *s 
constant  thought  now  was   of  lemonade, 
liot  a  short  quick  gulp,  but  a  huge  bowlful, 
to  quench  his  thirst  and  fever,  and  when 
he  thought  of  solid  food,  he  longed  for 
^hat  he  could  swallow  at  once  without  any 

delay  in  chewing.     There  was  still  no  pro- 


spect of  reaching  the  shove,  and,  of  the  two 
deaths,  it  seemed  better  to  ddo  quietly  on  the 
wreck,  than  to  struggle  to  the  land  to  bo 
ihstajitly  torn  to  pieces  by  tigers.  iN'ow  for 
the  first  time  Mackav  began  to  think  there 
was  yet  hope  for  them  if  they  remained 
on  the  wreck,  and  that  God  had  prolonged 
their  lives  to  send  relief  at  last,  since  none 
had  died  since  they  first  saw  land.  That 
very  afternoon  they  observed  sometbinp;' 
like  men  waUcing  on  the  shore,  but  thej 
took  no  notice  of  the  shoutix^  or  of  clothe-s 
waved  fromi  the  taffrail>  and  passed  on.  Thi^, 
however,  roused  the  stronger  of  the  Juno^s 
crew,  who,  with  infinite  fatigue,  lifted  six 
spara  from  the  gun-room  into  the  water, 
and  on  these  six  of  the  younger  Lascars,  it 
being  the  young  flood,  through  a  heavy  surf,, 
gained  the  beach.  Mackay  saw  them  find 
a  stream  of  water  and  drink,  then  lie  dowa 
in  despair.  Next  morning,  however,  tliey^ 
were  seen  again,  but  the  survivors,  two 
women,  three  eld  men«  aii  invalid,  a  lad, 
and  Mackay,.  were  too  weak  to  lower  any 
more  spars.  About  noon,  to  Mackay 's  joy, 
he  saw  some  natives  come  on  the  beach, 
light  a  fire,  and  wave  handkerchiefs  to  the 
wreck.  Between  hope  and  fear  the  sur- 
vivors became  half  delirious.  The  gunner 
and  serang  were  unable  to  lift  a  spar,  but 
Mackay  and  a  ship's  boy  at  last  tumbled 
one  into  the  water.  With  much  regret 
Mackay  then  overcame  his  fears  of  the 
surf,  bade  farewell  to  Mrs.  Bremner,  who 
was  too  weak  to  move,  and  leaping  into 
the  sea,  clung  to  the  spar.  It  being  square, 
it  kept  rolling  him  under.  Several  times 
in  utter  despair  he  let  go  the  timber, 
only  to  clutch  at  it  again  as  ho  was  sinking. 
Once  a  tremendous  sea  washed  him  from 
the  spar,  then  washed  him  back  upon 
it.  At  last,  bleeding  from  the  sand  and 
shells,  the  poor  fellow  was  thrown  violently 
on  the  rocks,  and,  clinging  to  them  fiast, 
conti'ived  to  crawl  on  all  fours,  pcrfLctly 
naked,  beyond  the  resMih  of  the  surf. 
Chilled  to  the  bone,  he  laid  down  under 
the  lee  of  a  rock  and  fell  asleep,  just  as  ho 
obsei*^d  some  natives  coming  towards  him. 
He  was  saved  at  last.  Where  he  had  been 
washed  ashore  was  only  six  days'  journey 
from  Chittagong.  The  peasants  tied  a  tur- 
ban round  him,  and  bore  him  to  a  stream, 
in  which  he  fell  and  drank  furiously.  At 
the  natives'  fire  he  found  six  Lascars,  the 
gunner,  and  a  boy.  In  joy  at  seeing  them 
safe,  and  at  hearing  of  the  Hindoos'  hu- 
manity, Mackay  grew  for  a  time  delirious. 
When  the  rice  was  boiled,  Maokay  could 
not  at  first  swallow  it,  his  lips  and  inside 
of  his  mouth  being  cracked  and  bleeding 
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with  tlie  heat.  When  he  awoke  from  a  re- 
freshing sleep,  he  fonnd  that  the  natives 
had  rescued  Mrs.  Bremner  and  her  maid. 
There  was  great  nncontrollable  joy  at  the 
meeting  round  the  fire.  That  very  night 
the  wreck  parted  in  two,  the  bottom  re- 
maining on  the  rocks,  the  npper  part  float- 
ing so  near  the  land  that  the  two  men  left 
on  board  waded  to  the  beach. 

The  conclusion  of  this  interesting  narra- 
tive must  be  briefly  told.  The  Hindoos 
who  conveyed  the  survivors  to  Chittagong, 
deserted  Mackay,  who  walked  slower  than 
the  rest,  and  ho  would  have  died  but  for 
the  charity  of  a  Portuguese  pedlar  going 
to  Arracan,  who  gave  him  rice,  onions, 
chillies,  and  tobacco,  and  taught  him  how 
to  produce  fire,  to  scare  the  tigers  at  night, 
by  rubbing  together  pieces  of  bamboo. 
Eventually  an  English  officer,  command- 
ing at  Ramoo,  hearing  of  his  countryman's 
distress,  sent  a  havildar  and  two  sepoys  to 
escort  him  safely  to  the  settlement,  where 
he  was  loaded  with  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness. 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  KEY. 


CHAPTER  LXII.     MAUD  S  BEDROOM. 

Mercy  Creswell  led  the  young  lady  by 
a  back  stair.  She  was  interested ;  every- 
thing was  so  unlike  Roy  don.  As  they 
traversed  the  passage  leading  to  the  hall, 
the  sounds  of  music  again  swelled  faintly 
on  her  ear ;  and  she  saw  servants  going  to 
and  fro,  in  the  corridor,  in  the  fasB  and 
jostle  of  trays,  ices,  and  claret-cup  and 
glasses,  soup  and  tea-cups. 

Up  the  stair  went  Maud  and  her  femme 
de  chambrc,  and  the  sounds  died  out.  The 
stairs  and  passages  were  lighted,  rather 
dingily,  by  small  muffed  lamps,  which 
seemed  to  be  fixed  in  the  ceilings.  Only 
at  two  points,  on  the  level  which  they  had 
now  reached,  a  yard  or  two  apart,  did  they 
encounter  a  living  being.  They  were  a 
pair  of  strong  middle-aged  housemaids, 
who,  each  in  turn,  stopped  and  looked  at 
Maud  with  a  transitory  and  grave  curiosity 
as  she  passed. 

"  Isn't  she  pretty,  poor  little  thing  ?" 
said  the  fatter  of  these  two  to  her  com- 
panion. 

"  Pretty  and  proud,  I  dare  say ;  'tis  a 
good  house  she's  come  to ;  it  won't  do  her 
no  harm,  I  warrant  you,"  answered  the 
darker- visaged  and  leaner  woman,  following 
the  young  lady  with  a  half-cynical  smile. 

They  were  now  in  the  long  passage 
through  which,  a  few  nights  before,  Doctor 


Malkin  had  approached  his  room.  A  man 
in  a  waistcoat  with  black  calico  sleeves  to 
it,  seemed  to  be  awaiting  them  at  the  otW 
end,  leaning  against  the  great  door  that 
closed  the  perspective,  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  an  atti- 
tude in  wmch  we  have  seen  ostlers  smoking 
in  inn-yards  at  stable-doors. 

Seeing  them,  the  man  stood  erect,  with 
the  key  in  his  fingers. 

"  This  way,  please,  Miss  Maud,"  said 
Mercy,  pushing  forward,  as  she  observed 
the  young  lady  hesitate,  as  if  doubtful 
whether  she  was  to  pass  that  barrier. 

"  Miss  Vernon,  A  A  Fourteen,"  said 
Mercy,  briskly,  to  this  janitor,  who  forth- 
with opened  the  heavy  door. 

They  saw  now  before  them  the  continua- 
tion of  the  long  gallery  which  is  interrupted 
by  this  massive  door. 

The  man  held  out  his  hand  as  she  gave 
him  a  little  printed  check ;  he  looked  at  it, 
and  said : 

"  Yes,  all  right,  A  A  Fourteen."  And 
he  opened  the  first  door  to  the  left. 

On  a  little  disk  of  ivory  sunk  in  tl» 
door-post,  were  the  number  and  letters,  bat 
so  small  that  you  might  not  have  observed 
them. 

At  home  at  last !  There  was  Miss  Ver- 
non's luggage  on  the  carpet.  A  mnfed 
glass  lamp,  the  same  as  those  she  had  ob- 
served in  the  lobbies,  only  much  more 
powerful,  shed  a  clear  light  over  every 
object  in  the  room,  from  the  ceiling. 

It  was  the  same  room  which  had  been 
assigned  to  Doctor  Malkin,  a  short  time 
before;  but  some  alterations  tending  to 
improve  the  style  and  convenience  of  its 
arrangements  had  been  made ;  and  now 
it  looked  not  only  a  spacious  and  comfort- 
able, but  even  a  handsome  bedroom. 

"  Heaven  defend  us  I  What  an  awfnl 
picture  that  is!"  exclaimed  Maud,  as  she 
stood  before  the  picture  of  the  abbess,  that 
was  placed  over  the  chimney-piece.  "  What 
a  deathlike,  dreadful  countenance !  Who 
is  it?  No  relation  of  Lady  Mardykes,  I 
hope  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,  miss,"  answered 
Mercy,  thus  appealed  to.  "  I  was  never  in 
this  room  before." 

The  kreese,  no  suitable  decoration  for  a 
lady's  apartment,  had  been  removed- 
Maud  turned  away. 

"  I  wonder  why  Lady  Mardykes  lights 
her  rooms  and  galleries  so  oddly,"  she 
pursues,  talking  half  to  herself,  as  she 
looked  up  at  the  lamp  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling;  "I  fancy  myself  in  an  immense 
railway  carriage. ' 
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A  dressing-room  opened  from  this  apart- 
ment, to  the  right,  and  beyond  that  lay 
Mercy  Cresweirs  room,  accessible  in  turn 
by  a  door  from  the  dressing-room.  Each 
of  these  rooms  was  lighted  in  the  same 
way. 

''Are  all  the  bedrooms  in  this  honse 
marked  with  numbers  and  letters  like 
this  ?" 

"  Every  one,  miss." 

"  I  can't  say  I  admire  that  arrangement, 
nor  the  lighting.  One  thinks  of  an  hotel. 
If  Miss  Medwyn  were  here,"  she  added, 
more  merrily.  *'  I  should  certainly,  late  as 
it  is,  dress  and  go  down  to  the  concert.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  dresses  and  the 
people.    I  £uicy  the  house  is  very  full.*' 

''  It  is  always  that,  miss ;  I  never  knew 
it  botherwise." 

"And  a  very  gay  house  ?" 

"  Too  gay  for  me,  miss.  Always  some- 
tluDg  going  on.  A  too  much  of  a  racket. 
I  don't  think  it's  good  for  no  one,"  said 
Mercy,  half  stifling  a  dreary  little  yawn. 
Slie  had  not  been  laughing  since  their  ap- 
proach to  the  house,  even  at  mention  of 
Miss  Medwyn's  name ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
as  she  would  have  said  herself,  was  *'  rather 
in  the  dismals." 

"Lady  Mardykes's  aunt  is  here;  Mrs. 
Pendel,  of  Pendel  Wct)ds  ?  You  have  seen 
ber  often,  of  course  ?" 

"The  Honourable  Mrs.  Pendel P  Oh, 
dear,  yes,  miss,  hofbentimes." 

"  She  was  here  a  day  or  two  ago,  cer- 
tainly. Can  you  tell  me  whether  she  is 
here  now  ?" 

"  No ;  she's  not  here  now,  miss." 

"That's  very  odd,  for  lisidy  Mardykes 
wrote  to  beg  of  her  not  to  go  away.  X  ou 
bad  better  go  down  and  ask." 

"  No  use  in  life,  miss ;  I  know  she's  not 
bere — she's  gone.  We  was  talking  about 
ber  this  morning,  before  I  left  here." 

*'  Well,  it  doesn't  so  much  matter.  Lady 
Mardykes  will  be  here  in  the  morning. 
Don't  mind  those  dresses  to-night;  you 
can  do  all  that  in  the  morning ;  just  lay 
my  dressing-case  there,  and  give  me  my 
dressing-eown.  Thanks ;  and  I  think  I'LL 
go  to  my  bed." 

**  Would  you,  please,  like  a  bit  of  supper 
or  something  firsts  miss  ?" 

"Nothing,  thanks;  but  perhaps  you 
would,  Mercy." 

"  I  had  my  supper,  miss,  thanks,  at  Hie 
Pig  and  Tinder-box.  Servants  never  sups 
60  late  here,  miss ;  it  is  against  the  custom 
of  the  house." 

The  young  lady,  in  her  dressing-gown 
fti^d  slippers,  sat  before  the  glass,  with  her 


long,  thick  hair  about  her  shoulders ;  and 
Mercy  Creswell  stood  by,  brush  in  hand, 
arranging  it. 

When  all  this  was  over  the  young  lady, 
beginning  to  feel  a  little  sleepy,  was  glad 
to  get  to  her  bed. 

A  doable  cord,  with  a  ring  like  an  old- 
&shioned  handle  of  a  bell-rope,  hung  by 
her  bed,  and  the  use  of  this  Mercy  Ores- 
well  explained.  Drawing  the  cotd  in  one 
direction  had  the  effect  of  moving  a  shade 
under  the  lamp  in  the  celling,  and  of  thus 
reducing  the  room  to  darkness,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  removing  this  shade 
again,  and  readmitting  the  light.  Having 
tried  this  two  or  three  times,  and  found 
that  she  could  manage  it  perfectly,  she  dis- 
missed her  maid,  lay  down,  and  drew  the 
shade ;  and  the  room  being  in  total  dark- 
ness, she  addressed  herself  to  sleep. 

But  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
other  than  that  which  Shakespeare  wrote 
of  at  least,  and  which,  taken  at  the  flood, 
leads  on  to  slumber,  but  which  once  passed 
may  never  come  again  for  half  a  night ;  and 
Maud  soon  began  to  fear  she  had  suffered 
it  to  escape  her ;  for  after  lying  for  some 
time  still,  with  eyes  closed,  she  felt  more 
wide  awake  than  when  she  had  first  tried 
to  sleep. 

She  turned  on  her  other  side,  and  lay 
still ;  but  in  vain  she  tried  and  exhausted 
all  the  common  expedients  for  inducing 
sleep ;  they  all  failed. 

An  hour  had  passed,  and  sleep  seemed 
further  than  ever. 

Perhaps  a  question  which  mingled  un- 
bidden in  all  her  speculations  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  postponement  of  her 
sleep.  Was  she  likely  to  see  Mr.  Marston 
next  morning  among  the  guests  P 

She  was  listening  now  with  excited  at- 
tention for  far-off  sounds  of  music;  but 
the  house  was  too  vast,  and  if  the  concert 
was  still  going  on,  which  was  not  indeed 
very  probable,  its  harmonies  were  lost  in 
distance  lon^  before  they  could  reach  her 
ear.  The  silence  was  intense,  and  more 
unfriendly  to  sleep  than  some  littie  hum  of 
distant  life  might  have  been. 

Now  and  then  came  one  of  those  odd 
creeks  or  cracks  in  the  woodwork  of  the 
room,  which  spiritualists  assign  to  mys- 
terious causes,  and  more  sceptical  philoso- 
phers simply  to  a  change  of  temperature ; 
and  ever  and  anon  a  moth  would  bob 
against  the  window-pane  with  a  little  tap. 
But  these  sounds  were  far  enough  between 
to  be  a  little  startling  when  they  did  come ; 
and  the  silence  of  tne  long  intervals  was 
intense. 
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She  Hatened  ;  but  not  a  footstep  ocmld 
fiiie  hear — ^not  a  distant  barking  of  a  dog, 
not  a  sotmd  of  life  anywhere. 

It  ^wafl  an  oppressire  and  melanoholy 
sitenoe.  At  length  she  thought  Mie  hoard 
a  distant  clock  strike  two,  and  the  sound 
died  away,  leaving  the  silence  deeper. 

It  oontmned.  Some  time  pasfled.  She 
hvy  in  the  daf«k  with  her  eyes  open,  her 
head  on  the  pillow,  without  a  stir,  but 
<iwako  and  exoited. 

Bnt  on  a  sttdxleci  her  •ears  were  startled 
by  a  land  and  horrible  sound. 

Close  to  her  door,  in  the  gMHery,  there 
Arose  a  howiin^  and  -weeping,  and  a  akaag 
'Mt  the  beltB  or  ihe  massire  cross  door. 
This  was  followed  by  iiH)Hioal  lan^hler. 
Then  <i«me  a  ailenoe,  a&d  i^hen  more  of  ihe 
-same  eAow,  jeeinig  laaghter,  imd  then 
another  silenee. 

Mamd  had  started  up  in  her  bed,  and 
mt  "w^  her  heart  i^rroblRBg  violently, 
•Almost  bretfthlesB,  lisliening  with  the  chill 
of  l?wrer. 

To  her  ndlief  this  homd  sound  nejcttime 
-was  heard  at  a  conspartttir^  distance.  She 
heard  other  men's  Toices  now  in  law  and 
vehemezrt  daalcgue,  and  sounds  of  shufRing 
feet,  of  gasping,  tugging,  and  pamtcng,  as 
if  a  determined  struggle  was  goiiDg  on; 
once  eft  twice,  a  low  laugh  was  heard ;  and 
then  came  a  y^  load  and  long,  which 
eeemed  passing  farther  and  farther  away, 
and  was  soon  lost  quite  in  the  distanoe ;  a 
dof)r  clapped,  tfce  ptaoe  'was  sileart. 

For  some  minutes  Maud  was  afraid  to 
stir.  But  summoning  courage  she  sprang 
from  her  bed,  vewtaring  to  look  the  door. 
But  she  could  disccv^er  neither  lock  nor 
bolt ;  bitt,  to  her  comfort,  fbond  that  it  was 
nevertheless  seoured.  She  made  her  way 
to  the  window;  dvem  the  cartain,  opened 
the  shutter  a  little,  and  looked  out. 

OHAPT£R  LXIII.   MOBi!  SIGHTS  ANP  SOUNDS. 

Thb  moon  was  low  (now;  all  was  motion- 
less and  silent.  Long  shMidows  were  thrown 
:&*om  the  tali  hedges  and  trees  upon  the 
misty  grass ;  and  the  oroqact-^groand  and 
ilower-garden,  with  all  <ibe  pleasant  antici- 
pations associated  with  them,  lay  fuH  in 
Tiew  beneath. 

Encouraging  ike  oheerfvl  train  of 
thought  ix>  which  this  prospect  gave  rise, 
€he  sat  in  her  dressing->gown  and  dipp<a*s  for 
some  time  at  the  wmdow,  and  then,  intend- 
ing to  question  Mercy  Oreswell  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  uproar  that  had  so  sowned  her, 
and  no  doubt  her  maid  also,  she  tried  the 
dressing-room  door ;  but  the  handle  4U;  this 
bide  was  gone,  and  the  door  fast  shtft.  i 


So  she  must  be  content  to  wait  till  morn- 
ing, for  an  explanation  of  the  noises  that 
had  startled  the  unusual  quiet  of  the  night. 

I  dare  say  she  would  soon  have  grown 
drowsy,  for  she  really  needed  sleep,  and 
the  he^thier  associations  that  were  by  this 
time,  again,  uppermost  in  her  mind,  would 
hare  prepared  the  way  for  its  approach, 
had  she  not  again  been  disturbed,  just  as 
she  was  about  to  return  to  her  bed,  bj 
noMes  which  she  could  not  aooDunt  for. 

This  time  they  proceeded  from  the  qnad- 
rangie  under  her  window;  men's  voioes 
were  talking  low,  and  steps  were  audiUe 
on  the  graydi  walk  that  nms  along  that 
side  of  the  house. 

She  placed  herself  okse  to  the  glass  and 
looked  down. 

The  terrace  that  passes  under  the  win- 
dows, the  same  along  which  she  had  that 
ntg^t  approached  the  house,  is  Tery  broad, 
si£fording  a  wide  belt  of  grass  between  the 
gnsyel  walk  and  the  wall  of  the  bouse. 
This  dictonce  enabled  heririthcMft  diffiochr 
to  oilroervB  the  people  who  were  now  on  the 
path. 

The  elevation  of  i^is  terrace  raised  it 
above  the  level  of  the  ^adows,  and  in  Ik 
vivid  moonlight,  she  saw  the  figures  tbst 
appeared,  distinctly.  The  window  ^m 
whic^  she  was  looking  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  over  the  door  through  which  she 
had  entered  tibe  house. 

Some  half-dozen  men,  with  their  hats 
on,  were  waiting  on  the  broad  walk  before 
it.  Two  or  three  more  in  -a  short  time  came 
out  from  the  house  and  joined  them.  Then 
three  gentlemen  dressed  in  fihose  black 
cloaks,  with  which  undertakers  drape 
chief  mourners,  entered  the  terrace  walk, 
from  the  point  at  her  left,  at  which  the 
dffior  from,  the  court  -  yard  oounuuuicates 
with  it.  They  were  walking  reiy  slowly 
side  by  side,  ami  he  who  was  in  the  middle 
bad  a.  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  aad  ap- 
peared to  be  weeping. 

They  passed  the  window,  and  the  group 
of  men  on  the  walk  drew  bac^  tot^ard  the 
bcmse  as  lihej  did  so ;  and  the  it^ree  gen- 
tlemen in  black  oontinued  to  w»lk  slowly 
up  and  down  that  portion  of  the  promenade 
that  lay  to  her  left. 

The  group  of  men  wto  are  standing  hc- 
fove  the  door  breaks  up :  some  half^^dozen 
go  into  the  house,  and  only  three  remain 
Wheve  Asy  were.  | 

Maud    is    becoming   more    and   moi^  , 
curious. 

A  man  whose  square  build  loofc8«quarer, 
4U5  she  luoks  down  upon  him,  steps  oat.  He 
looks  aloBft  ^e  terrace  after  the  three  men 
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who  are  wiping  down  it  He  looks  tip 
towards  tbe  moon.  There  is  no  mistaking 
that  pak  still  faoe,  with  the  jet-black  beard. 
He  is  Antomarchi. 

The  three  ge&tiemen  tinm  abont,  and  are 
now  approaching  him.  He  adTunces  two 
or  three  steps  toward  them,  and  takes  off 
his  faat^  taid  makes  a  particwkarl^  low  and 
ceremonious  bow.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men advttnoeB  at  a  qniek  paoe,  makes  him 
a  bow  in  retttni)  and  thej  talk  together. 
The  otber  two  eontinve  to  pace,  as  befoi«, 
slowly  ap  and  down  tlie  walk. 

Antomarohi  approadies  the  door,  and  the 
gentleman  wito  joined  him  a  few  mintites 
hefbre  is  at  his  side.  Thejr  stop.  The 
three  men  who  were  lotinging  near  the  door 
are  suddenly,  as  it  ^ere,  csAldd  to  atten* 
taon.  Antewiam^  waree  his  tend  slightly 
towards  the  door,  and  says  something  to 
his  compasiion,  who  tams  abocrt^  find  at  his 
quickest  waAk  rejoins  his  two  friends. 

These  geoftlesaen,  hearing  what  he  says, 
stoj^  a&d  tnm  aboat,  sjid  slowly  walk  to* 
wards  the  door.  Thetre  iB  some  Mt<ile  fnss 
there;  first  one  and  then  another  man 
emerges  from  it  and  i«6tnms,  and  now, 
with  white  scarfs  and  hat-bMids,  bearmg  a 
long  coffin  on  a  bier,  come  foH^  the  men 
who  had  gone  in.  A  man  steps  out  last, 
and  shuts  the  door  softly.  Is  it  Dat4cdale  P 
Site  can't  be  quite  sure. 

It  is  not  easy  to  distingttiafti  colours,  at 
any  distance,  by  moonlight;  but  Maud 
thinks  that  this  coffin  is  covered  with  red 
velret,  and  tha.t  the  large  plate  and  big 
nails  upon  it  are  gilded. 

Immediately  behind  this  'Coffin  the  three 
gentlemen  wa4k,  and  Antomarchi  after 
them,  till  it  disappears  round  the  comer  of 
the  house,  awray  to  her  leflb,  tst  which  the 
door  she  had  passed  that  night  gives  access 
to  the  court-yard. 

A  strange  feeling  of  disgust  and  fear 
now,  for  ilte  first  time,  steals  over  her. 
What  is  she  to  think  of  a  house  in  which, 
while  an  inmate  lies  dead  and  coffined,  all 
the  fiddling  and  singing,  and  vanities  and 
feasting  of  a  banquet,  proceed  unchecked  ? 
What  is  she  to  think  of  the  right  feeling 
and  refinement  of  a  hostess  who  can  permit 
so  extraordinary  a  prolianatioB  ? 

The  sombre  images  summoned  to  her 
fancy  by  the  scene  she  has  just  witnessed, 
gave  for  the  time  a  sickly  character  to  the 
moonlTt  piospect^  and  the  now  solitary 
walk  80  lately  traversed  by  the  scanty  and 
mysterious  funeral  procession. 

Maud  left  the  window,  and  drew  the 
shade  from  the  lamp,  and  in  a  moment  the 
wann  light  filled  the  room  cheerily. 


Closiiig  the  shutters,  and  drawing  the 
curtains,  she  now  bethought  her  seriously 
of  the  necessity  of  getting  a  little  sleep,  if 
she  did  not  intend  looking  like  a  ghost 
next  morning,  which  certaii^y  was  very 
far  from  her  wish. 

So  into  her  bed  she  got  again,  and  draw- 
ing the  cord  once  more,  the  light  vanished, 
and  she  lay  down  determimed  at  last  to  go 
to  sleep. 

All  was  profoundly  silent  again,  and 
Maud  was  now,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  beginning  at  last 
to  ieel  the  approaohes  of  sleep,  when  she 
iancied  she  heard  something  brushing  very 
softly  by  the  great  arm«ohair  necur  the  side 
of  her  bed. 

Was  she  ewr  to  get  to  sleep  in  this  un- 
lucky bed  P  Even  the  idea  that  a  oat  had 
got  into  her  room  was  not  pleasant;  for 
nursery  tales  of  the  assasain^like  propensi- 
ties of  the  tribe  (especially  of  black  cats, 
and  why  should  not  tins  one  he  blaok  P  )  whcm 
their  tendency  to  thnottle  and  murder 
sleepers  in  the  dark  was  favoured  by  op- 
portunity, crowded  upoa  her  reooikction. 

She  listened  intently.  She  heatrd  in  a 
little  time  a  slight  click,  as  if  a  trinket  or 
coin  was  stirred  on  the  table  near.  There 
was  no  other  noise,  and  nothing  very  for- 
midable in  that.  But  still  she  oeuid  bear 
the  uncertainty  no  longer.  The  darkness 
and  silence  were  oppressive ;  she  put  her 
hand  out  and  drew  the  cord,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  soft  light  from,  tko  Icunp  in  the 
ceiling  filled  the  room,  and  disclosed  every 
object. 

She  was  not  alone.  A  figure,  perfectly 
still,  was  standing  about  a  yard  from  the 
side  of  the  bed,  toward  the  foot.  Sho 
stared  at  it  for  some  tinie,  hardly  beiieving 
that  what  -she  saw  was  real,  before  she 
recognised  in  the  short  squat  person  in  a 
woollen  night-gown,  Mercy  Creswell,  her 
ugly  femme  de  chambre. 

"  How  on  ear(^  did  you  come  in?'*  at 
length  Maud  exclaimed. 

"  La !  miss,  how  ?**  repeated  Mercy, 
who  gained  a  little  time  for  refleotiDn  by 
such  repetitions.  *'  How  did  I  come  in  P 
I  came  as  quiet  as  I  could,  through  the 
dressing-room  door,  please,  miss." 

"  What  do  you  want  here,  please  ?"  de- 
manded Miss  Maud,  a  little  peremptorily, 
for  she  was  losing  patienoe.  *'  I  did  not 
call  for  you,  and  1  think  I  should  have  been 
asleep  by  this  time,  if  you  had  remained 
quietly  where  you  wore.  What  do  you 
want  ?" 

"  I  ?  I  came,  miss — what  I  wanted  was 
— I  came  to  see  was  you  sleeping  comfort- 
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ftble,  having  been,  as  jou  was,  complaining 
of  your  head." 

**  Well,  don't  mind  trying  to  see  in  the 
dark  any  more  please.  I  wonder  you  did 
not  tumble  over  the  furniture.  You'd  have 
frightened  me  out  of  my  wits  if  you  had ;  1 
have  been  made  so  awfully  nervous.  There 
were  such  horrible  noises  in  the  gallery, 
just  outside  my  door;  and  I  had  hardly 
got  over  that,  when,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  a  funend  passed  out  of  this  house.*' 

"  La !  though  redUy,  miss  ?*' 

"  Yes,  reaUy^  such  a  grisly  idea !  Didn't 
you  hear  the  people  under  the  windows  ? 
What  are  you  made  of?  But  you  must 
have  beard  the  person  wbo  made  such  a 
Hideous  uproar  in  the  gallery." 

Maud  paused  with  her  eyes  upon  her. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  it  was, 
miss,  that  might  easy  be,"  said  Mercy. 

"  But  didn't  you  hear  it ;  what  can  you 
mean  by  affecting  to  doubt  it  ?  You  won't 
allow  that  you  know,  or  see,  or  hear  any- 
thing.   You  must  have  heard  it." 

"  Yes,  I  did  hear  it,"  said  Mercy,  who  re- 
solved, at  length,  to  be  candid ;  "  a  man  hol- 
looing  and  crying,  and  laughing,  and  I  think 
I  should  know  pretty  well  what  it  was,  miss." 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me." 

*'  Well,  I  heard  this  morning  there's  a 
servant  of  one  of  the  great  people  here 
that's  got  fits  and  raving,  savihg  your 
presence,  miss,  from  drink." 

"  My  gracious !  that  horrible  complaint 
that  Doctor  Malkin  told  me  about !  And 
why  don't  they  send  him  to  an  hospital  ?" 

"  So  they  i^ill,  miss,  I'm  told,  in  the 
morning." 

"  But  what  about  the  funeral  ?  You 
were  here  this  morning,  and  know  the 
servants.  It  was  evidently  some  person 
of  rank,  and  you  must  have  heard  of  it.  A 
person  of  that  sort  could  not  have  been 
lying  dead  in  the  house,  without  your 
knowing  something  of  it." 

"WeD,  no — ^rcafiy,  miss,  I  knew  there 
was  some  one,  I  forget  his  name,  a  lord,  I 
do  believe,  lying  very  bad,  some  days  ago, 
and  gave  over — and  most  like  it  is  the 
same— but  Lady  Mardykes,  she'll  be  here 
in  the  morning,  she  can  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  such 
things  happen,  in  the  midst  of  balls  and 
concerts,  in  Lady  Mardykes's  house  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  if  I  had  a  fever  and 
died  here.  Lady  Mardykes  would  not  bus- 
pend  her  gaieties  till  I  was  buried  ?" 

"  Oh  I  miss,  la !  you  know,  miss.  Lady 


Mardykes  does  things  her  own  way.  She's 
not  that  sort,  neither ;  but  there's  a  part 
of  the  house  down  at  that  end  farthest  from 
the  hall-door,  there  is  sometimes  people  in 
she  does  not  know  from  Adam,  saving  jonr 
presence,  miss." 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  comprehend  700," 
said  the  young  lady,  in  unaffected  amaze- 
ment. 

"  I  mean  this,  when  people  is  ordered 
the  waters  here  for  a  week,  miss,  there  being 
no  hotel,  miss,  nor  inn,  nor  nothing  of  no 
sort,  near  Lady  Mardykes's,  if  it  should 
'appen  to  be  a  lady  or  gentleman  of  con- 
sequence, a  lord  or  a  countess,  or  sich  like, 
she  would  give  them  the  use  of  a  room  or 
two  in  the  house,  you  see,  and  so,  now 
and  then,  of  course,  it  can't  be  helped. 
There  will  be  a  lady  or  gentleman  die,  see- 
ing all  as  comes  to  drmk  the  waters  is 
more  or  less  sick  and  ailing  always ;  and  I 
have  known  a  many  a  one  die  here." 

"  And  without  any  interruption  of  the 
amusements  —  the  music  and  dancing?" 
persisted  JJliaa  Vernon. 

*'  La !  none  in  life,  miss,  why  should 
there  ?  Let  them  go  out  as  they  come  in, 
private.  When  you  have  seen  as  nony 
corpses  as  I  have,  here,  laid  out  in  their 
caps  and  sheets,  you'll  think  no  more  of 
them  than  you  would  of  so  many  yelbw 
wax  statutes — what's  a  coffin  but  a  box  of 
cloth  ?  If  there's  no  one  I  don't  care  for 
in  it,  why  should  I  fret  my  eyes  oat? 
Not  I.  r  wouldn't  look  over  my  shoulder 
to  see  corpse  or  coffin ;  I  wouldn't  think 
twice  about  it ;  'tis  all  &ncy,  miss." 

"Well,  as  you  say,  I  shall  probably 
know  all  about  it  from  Lady  Mardykes 
to-morrow,  and  now,  really,  you  must  go; 
and  pray  don't  return  till  it  is  time  to  call 
me  in  the  morning.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  miss." 

And  the  maid  withdrew. 

*'  Well,"  thought  Maud  as  she  lay  down, 
"  I  have  heard  that  Lady  Mardykes  keeps 
an  odd  house ;  but  anything  like  this,  cooid 
any  one  have  conjectured  ?" 

And  very  soon  after  this  reflection  Maad 
Vernon  was  fast  asleep. 
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!CE4PTEB  I.  uiss  cate's  i^DaiNoa,  - 
'  Oct  of  the  bright  and  bnaj  High-atreet 
of  ffeieter,  parallel  with  the  narrow  little 
,  owt  leading  to  the  cathedral,  there  nms 
',  i  SDall  street  of  email  honses,  leading  into 
I  K  open  space,  and  flanked  on  either  side 
j  by  a  creBcent.  Big,  heavy,  old-fashioned 
I  red  brick  bouses,  speaking  of  bygone  times, 
I  "ben  the  gentry  wbo  hare  now  established 
tlieniselyea  in  various  conntry  seats  thought 
It  DO  disgrace  to  dwell  within  the  walla  of 
I  theclty,  and  when  tbe  pcaceM  and  aristo- 
cratic quarter  of  South- Hedge,  in  which 
mcf)  as  are  left  of  them  now  reside,  was  by 
no  meaas  snf&cient  to  contain  them.  At 
I  ibe  present  time,  however,  a  diSerent  set 
of  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  crescent,  an  d 
M  eraption  of  brass  plates  has  broken  out 
amongst  ifa  heavy  railings.  Docfors  are 
there,  and  even  dentists,  agents  for  insu- 
I  fMce  companies,  and  solieitcrB ;  some  of 
tbe  honses  in  the  middle  of  the  Eastern 
't^cent  have  been  transformed  into  a 
chapel,  and  one  at  the  westernmost  comer 
lias  only  narrowly  escaped  being  converted 
into  a  shop.  The  half-glazed  door  with  the 
Ivord  "oflSce"  on  its  window-pane  has  pre- 
I  'ented  this  degradation ;  but  when  yon  have 
■  passed  this  Bnbicon  yon  find  yourself  in  a 
!  place  fomiahed  with  a  counter,  and  shelves, 
and  other  appurtenanceB  of  a  shop,  shoppy. 
How  the  builders  of  the  theatre  ever 
Tentnred  to  select  a  site  for  that  structure  in 
^ch  a  grave  and  deoorons  neighbourhood, 
It  IS  difficult  to  imagine ;  but  there  it  is  at 
the  other  end  of  the  crescent,  and,  trnth  to 
tell,  not  very  far  from  the  chapel.  A  square 
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building  with  medallions  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  m,u8ea  let  into  its  front,  and  with  an 
overhanging  portioo,  on  one  aide  of  which 
is  situated  Lhe  boi-officc,  whiloon  the  other, 
during  the  daytime  at  least.  Miss  Bolt,  the 
milUner,  plies  her  trade.  Whether  the  situa- 
tion and  the  surroundings  havo  anything 
to  do  with  it  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  theatre  at  Wexeter 
always  has  stood  high,  not  merely  in  the 
opinion  of  those  engaged  in  it,  which  is  of 
common  occurrence  enough,  but  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  dwelt  around  it, 
and  on  whose  patronage  it  was  greatly  de- 
pendent. Great  actors  have  been  fared  and 
educated  on  the  circuit  of  which  Wexeter 
waa  the  principal  town ;  the  management 
of  this  drcnit  has  been  in  one  &n:iily  for 
several  generations,  bequeathed  from  sire 
to  son,  and  has  always  been  carried  on  after 
thesameregular,respectAble&shion.  These 
facta  were  of  course  known  to  the  towns- 
people and  the  neighbourhood,  but  no 
stranger,  wanting  to  engage  a  seat,  could 
possibly  have  walked  into  the  box-ofBcer 
without  being  at  once  convinced  of  tbe  re- 
spectability of  the  entire  concern. 

For  in  the  box-office,  with  the  box  plan 
spread  out  before  her,  while  she  occupied 
herself  either  with  knitting  or  berlin-work, 
or  seme  humbler  employment  for  her  needle, 
sat  Miss  Cave  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
looking,  with  her  silver-rimmed  spectaclee, 
her  pepper-and-salt  "  front,"  consisting  of 
two  large  flat  curls  over  each  eye,  and  au 
impossible  parting  in  the  middle,  her  neat 
cap,  and  her  muslin  handkerchief  croaaed 
over  her  ahonlders,  the  embodiment  of  re- 
spectability. There  in  the  box-office  she  sat, 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  style  of  ent«rtain- 
ment  &r  which  she  wonld  sell  yon  a  aeat. 
No  one  with  sncb  an  appearanoe  could  have 
any  ooimeiion  with  burlesques,  breakdowns, 
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or  comic  slngizrcf.  Tb«  Highland  Flincp,  i& 
cbaitMTter,  by  Mm  M^Alpine,  the  One  K>rse 
Shaj,  b^  special  donre,  on  the  oooasioii  of 
his  benefit,  by  tbe  low  oomediaii,  or  a 
raaietj  of  singing  and  dancing  between  the 
pieces  when  &e  bill  was  shorty  might  be 
looked  for  j  otherwise  Shakespeare  or  Sheri- 
dan, with  a  staid,  old-fashioned  farce,  formed 
the  staple  of  the  entertainment. 

Miss  Cave  was  an  elderly  lady,  so  old 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wexeter 
bad  ever  recollected  her  as  anything  else; 
tradition  reported  that  her  ^Either  had  been 
in  tihe  choir,  and  had  been  specially  noticed 
for  his  fine  Toice  by  George  the  Third,  when 
that  old  monarch  and  Queen  C^iarlotte  paid 
their  visit  to  the  city.  And  it  is  certain 
that  Miss  Cave  always  maintained  amicable 
relations  with  the  authorities  of  the  cathe* 
dral,  attending  divine  service  regularly 
every  Sunday,  and  never  meeting  canons, 
deans,  or  even  the  bishop  himsel?  without 
receiving  a  pleasant  greeting  and  a  few 
words  of  salutation.  Indeed,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Miss  Cave's  annual  benefit,  a  large 
number  of  the  resident  clergy  not  merely 
sent  their  families,  but  were  themselves  to 
be  found,  seated  in  the  dress- boxes  of  the 
theatre.  The  entertainment  then  provided 
never  varied,  commencing  with  one  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies,  concluding  either 
with  the  Critic  or  the  Trip  to  Scarborough. 
Miss  M'Alpine  knew  that  at  such  a  time 
it  would  be  useless  for  her  to  attempt  to 
interpolate  the  Highland  fling,  and  the  low 
comedian  perfectly  understood  that  he 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  exercise  his 
vocal  powers. 

Miss  Cave  lives  in  a  bright  little  house, 
one  of  the  row  just  beyond  the  theatre ;  a 
little  house  just  high  enough  for  its  top 
windows  to  look  over  the  old  red  brick 
wall  of  the  deanery  garden.  With  Miss 
Cave  lived  her  brother  Samuel,  who  had 
been  for  years  unnumbered  the  recognised 
barber  and  perruquier  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  temporary  attendant  on  such  of  those 
great  actors  visiting  it  as  did  not  bring  their 
own  servants.  It  was  Mr.  Samuel's  boast 
that  he  had  "  wigged  and  painted  "  more 
"  stars"  than  any  other  man  out  of  London, 
but  that  he  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  it 
now,  a  statement  which,  considering  that 
most  of  his  anecdotes  were  personal  remi- 
niscences of  the  elder  Kean  and  his  com- 
peers, might,  as  regards  the  latter  portion 
of  it  at  all  events,  be  deemed  veracious. 

The  brother  and  sister  occupy  the  par- 
lours and  the  attics  of  the  little  house  ;  the 
drawing-room  floor  is  generally  let  as  lodg- 


ings, either  to  the  permanent  members  of 
die  theatrical  oompany,  or  to  any  distzn- 
gmshed  aiti4l    engaged    as  a  iMporarj 
attraction.     At  the  present  time  th^  axe 
occupied  by  a  leading  hbdy  at  tbe  ooapany. 
Hiss  Herrepoint,  and  her  yamger  siater. 
Miss  Cave  has  the  highest  opinion  of  Miss 
Pierrepoint,  not  merely  professionally,  bat 
privately.      The    old    lady    admires    her 
lodger's  appearanoey  voice,   manner,  and 
style  of  elocution,  thinks  she  ia  a  credit  to  < 
the  company,  which  has  sent  up  some  d  \ 
the  first  leading  ladies  to  the  metropolk,  I 
and    is    only    amdons    lest    any   London 
theatrical  manager  should  get  a  hint  of  the 
hidden  treasure  and  come  down  to  bear  her 
away.     But,  above  all,  she  adnures  Miss 
Pierrepoint's  modes^  and  tho  propriety  of  ^ 
her  private  life.      Some  of  Miss  Cave's  ' 
former  lodgers  have  been  given  to  '^  galli- 
vanting" and  "carryings-on,"  proceedings 
never  explained  by  the  old  lady  in  other 
terms,  but  generally  believed  by  her  inti- 
mates to  be  in  relation  to  the  other  sex,  and 
too  horrible  to  mention.     Miss  Pierrepoint 
is  given  to  none  of  these  atrocities ;  sb^lzas 
very  few  visitors :  none  indeed  beyond  Mr.  ' 
Dobson,  the    manager,    Mr.    Potts,   the  ' 
prompter,  and  young  Mr.  Grerald  Hardinge, 
the  scene-painter,     ohe  never  goes  out  to 
supper,  has  no  anonymous  letters  or  flowers 
left  for  her,  but  spends  all  her  time  in  work- 
ing at  her  profession  and  finishing  the 
education  of  her  sister  Rose. 

Not  that  Miss  Pierrepoint  might  not 
have  had  admirers  in  plenty,  bless  you; 
Miss  Cave  knows  that ;  gentlemen  are  con- 
stantly inquiring  at  the  bo2^-ofiice  who  shi^ 
is,  and  where  she  comes  from,  and  the  ad- 
miration evoked  by  her  powers  of  acting  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  applause,  but 
forms  the  topic  of  much  conversation  be- 
tween the  acts,  as  Miss  Cave,  hidden  aw&r 
in  the  little  pay-box  on  the  top  of  the  land- 
ing, can  hear  very  well  through  the  pigeon- 
hole in  front  of  her,  where  she  takes  the 
money  and  gives  the  change.  The  old  lady 
has  hoard,  too,  that  when  Miss  Pierrepoint 
went  to  the  party  at  Mrs.  Probus's — Probna 
was  a  carriage  builder  and  a  Shakespearian 
enthusiast — she  was  made  more  of  than  an  j 
other  woman  in  the  room,  which  naturallj 
accounted  for  her  never  having  been  asked 
again.  But  "nothing  came  of  it,"  the  old 
lady  used  to  say,  although  she  had  ex- 
pected that  on  the  night  after  Probus's 
party,  all  the  eligible  young  men  of  the 
town  would  have  called  at  No.  9,  The  Pre- 
cinct, prepared  to  lay  their  hands  and  for- 
tunes at  Miss  Pierrepoint's  feet. 
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No,  tliere  was  no  one  actually  in  love  with 
her  that  Miss  Gave  conld  point  to,  nnless 
it  was  Mr.  Gerald  Hardinge,  the  scene- 
painter,  who  was  a  mere  boy,  much  too 
yonng  for  her.  As  the  old  lady  remarked, 
she  did  not  hold  with  making  a  great  ontcry 
about  disparagement  (by  which  she  pro- 
bably meant  disparity)  of  years,  but  Mias 
Pierrepoint  must  be  at  least  six  years  older 
than  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  there  were  tempta- 
tions enough  for  a  man  in  the  profession, 
without  his  haying  a  wife  so  much  his  senior. 
And  he  was  a  deal  too  handsome,  Mr.  Har- 
dinge was,  to  be  exposed  to  temptations  of 
any  sort  more  than  could  be  helped,  Miss 
Cave  thought ;  ^'  having  one  of  those  heads, 
my  dear,  which  would  look  so  well  cutoff  just 
above  the  shoulders,  and  without  any  shirt- 
collar,  on  a  medallion  at  the  south  end  of 
the  choir."  He  was  a  kind-hearted  lad,  too, 
Miss  Cave  allowed,  and  genevous  with  his 
money,  when  he  had  any,  and  gave  little 
Bose  Pierrepoint  lessons  in  drawing  for 
nothing,  and  the  elder  sister  was  agreeable 
to  him,  and  liked  him  very  much,  though 
the  old  lady  ''  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
ifamg  between  them." 

It  was  a  hot  night,  towards  the  end  of 
June ;  the  heat  had  been  stifling  and  oppres- 
sive all  day,  and  the  windows  of  Miss  Cave's 
lodgings  were  thrown  wide  open,  for  the 
admittance  of  as  much  air  as  could  be 
found.  This  was  little  enough,  but  such 
as  it  waa  it  came  laden  with  a  thousand 
odours  from  the  flowers  in  the  deanery 
garden,  rejoicing  the  heart  of  Rose  Pierre- 
point, the  sole  occupant  of  the  room,  who  was 
seated  at  a  table,  drawing,  by  the  light  of  a 
shaded  lamp,  and  who  raised  her  head  from 
time  to  time,  and  glanced  now  at  the  open 
window,  then  at  the  closed  door.  As  far 
as  could  be  seen  of  her  in  her  sitting  po- 
sition, a  girl  slight  and  smaU  in  figure, 
with  a  small  head,  delicate  features,  and 
large  dark  eyes.  Her  age  was  about  six- 
teen, and  she  looked  even  younger,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  wore  her  hair,  taken 
oflT  her  forehead,  and  kept  back  by  a  comb, 
rendered  her  appearance  still  more  youthful. 
Her  hands  were  thin  and  delicate,  as  was 
especially  noticeable  when  from  time  to 
time  she  drummed  them  impatiently  on  the 
table  before  her,  while  the  frequent  expres- 
sion of  anxiety  or  irritability  discomposed 
her  otherwise  handsome  face. 

At  length  she  seemed  as  if  she  could 
bear  her  occupation  no  longer ;  she  threw 
down  the  pencil  and  walked  to  the  window. 
The  whole  sky  was  darkened  by  an  enor- 
vaaua  purple  cloud,  save  on  the  horizon  J 
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immediately  opposite  the  window,  where 
one  fading  streak  of  yellow  light  was  re- 
flected on  the  girFs  face.  Dazzled  by  this, 
after  the  darkness  in  which  she  had  been 
sitting,  the  girl  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  and  bending  out  of  the  window, 
looked  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of  . 
the  theatre.  Instantly  she  drew  back,  and  |[ 
crossing  the  room  resumed  her  seat  at  the 
table.  She  had  hardly  done  so,  taking  up 
her  pencil  again,  and  becoming  apparently 
engrossed  in  her  work,  when  a  light  step  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
young  man  entered  the  room.  The  girl 
looked  up  from  her  drawing  in  the  direction 
of  the  door.  "  Is  that  Mr.  Hardinge  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  It  is,"  was  the  reply. 

The  man  who  said  these  words  was 
known  to  the  small  world  in  which  he 
lived  (and  consequently  must  henceforth 
be  known  in  these  pages)  as  Gerald  Har- 
dinge, but  when  the  reader  saw  him  two 
years  ago  he  was  called  George  Heriot. 

In  those  two  years  a  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  young  man's  ap- 
pearance. He  was  darker  and  stouter,  lus 
figure  was  more  set,  while  the  growth  of  a 
light,  curling,  brown  beard  had  rendered 
him  much  more  manly-looking.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  light  grey  suit  of  clothes, 
much  worn,  and  carried  a  soft  felt  hat  in 
his  hand. 

"  All  alone.  Rose  ?"  was  the  first  excla- 
mation, in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Gerald,"  said  the  girl,  quietly. 
"  Madge  is  not  come  back  from  the  theatre." 

"  The  piece  is  o\er,"  said  Hardinge.  "  I 
heard  them  ringing  in  the  orchestra  for  the 
last  piece  as  I  came  away  from  the  paint- 
ing-room. What's  the  last  piece  to-night  ?" 

"  The  Warlock  of  the  Glen,"  said  the 
girl,  "  and  Madge  don't  play  in  the  War- 
lock." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Hardinge, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  But  she  won't  be  home  yet,"  continued 
Rose.  *^  She  told  me  she  had  something 
very  particular  to  do,  which  would  detain 
her  perhaps  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  she 
had  finished.  I  was  not  to  sit  up  for  her 
if  I  was  tired,  and  I  was  to  tell  you  or 
Mr.  Potts,  if  either  of  you  came,  that  you 
were  not  to  wait  for  her,  as  she  would  not 
be  home  tiU  late." 

"All  right,"  said  Hardinge,  discon- 
tentedly enough ;  "  her  commands  must  be 
obeyed."  He  was  moving  towards  the 
door,  when,  thinking  he  had  been  some- 
what ungracious,  he  turned  back  to  the. 
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table,  and,  pointing  to  the  drawing  on 
which  the  girl  had  been  engaged,  said: 
'^  At  it  still  ?  What  an  indnstiions  little 
woman  it  is.  Let  me  look,  Hose  P"  And 
he  put  out  his  hand,  as  though  to  take  it. 

But  Rose  threw  a  sheet  of  cartridge- 
paper  over  the  sketch,  saying,  "Not  to- 
night, Mr.  Hardinge;  come  to-morrow> 
and  you  shall  see  it." 

"Right,"  he  said;  "I  will  come  to- 
morrow morning,  and  we  will  have  another 
lesson.  Good-night,  little  one.  Tell  yonr 
sister  I  called."  And  he  nodded  and  left 
the  room. 

When  she  heard  the  street-door  close 
behind  him  the  girl  stole  softly  to  the  win- 
dow, and  watched  his  retreiEiting  figure 
down  the  street.  When  she  could  no 
longer  distinguish  it  she  turned  sadly  away. 

"  Was  there  ever  any  one  so  handsome  P 
was  there  ever  any  one  so  fascinating  ?" 
she  murmured  to  herself. 

An  hour  afterwards,  and  the  girl's  mind 
was  still  filled  with  visions  of  Gerald  Har- 
dinge, in  her  dream-haunted  sleep,  while 
Gerald  Hardinge  himself  was  pacing  up 
and  down  the  street^  with  rage  and  jealousy 
at  his  heart. 


CHAPTEB  II.  BEFORE  THE  STORM. 

The  streets  of  Wexeter,  save  during  the 
period  set  apart  for  the  militia  training,  or 
other  times  of  festivity,  are  lefb  solitary 
and  deserted  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
of  the  evening.  The  railway  omnibuses, 
bound  for  the  different  hotels,  roll  from  the 
great  central  station  up  the  High-street  at 
stated  intervals  up  to  ten  o'clock,  and 
about  that  hour  small  parties  of  pleasure- 
seekers  may  be  seen  here  and  there  wend- 
ing their  way  homeward  from  the  theatre, 
or  from  the  little  social  gatherings  where 
they  have  spent  an  unmistakably  quiet 
evening.  But,  by  that  time,  such  places  as 
in  the  day  are  the  busiest  haunts  of  traffic 
— if  any  region  within  the  limits  of  the 
dull  and  decorous  old  city  can  be  so 
spoken  of — ^have  relapsed  into  quiet,  while 
in  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  in  the 
still  aristocratic  region  of  South-Hedge, 
and  in  the  straggling  suburb  of  villas 
which  has  grown  up  thereabouts,  aU  symp- 
toms of  life  have  died  out  at  a  much  earlier 
hour,  and  the  entire  neighbourhood  has  long 
since  been  hushed  into  repose. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  the  night 
when  Rose  Pierrepoint,  sitting  over  her 
drawing,  was  interrupted  by  a  visit  from 
Gerald  Hardinge,  a  tail  woman  issued  from 


the  stage-door  of  the  Wexeter  Theatre,  and 
was  suddenly  confronted  by  Mr.  Gonnop, 
the  hall-keeper,  who  was  smoking  a  long 
day  pipe,  and  patrolling  the  measured  space 
of  pavement  outside,  and  to  whom  she 
wisned  "  good-night." 

"Good -night,  Miss  Pierrepoint,"  re- 
n>onded  the  hall-keeper ;  "  it  looks  amazing 
thick  over  there,"  he  added,  pointing  wSk 
his  pipe  in  the  direction  where  a  large 
black  cloud  was  spreading  over  the  city, 
"  and  we'll  have  rain  before  long,  I  reckon. 
Let's  hope  it'll  come  down,  miss,  and  get 
all  clear  again  before  next  Friday." 

"  And.  why  particularly  next  Friday, 
Gt)nnop  P"  asked  Miss  Pierrepoint,  in  a 
clear  voice. 

"  Your  benefit  night,  miss !"  said  the 
man,  looking  up  at  her  in  wonder ;  "  can't 
have  forgotten  that,  surely  ?" 

"  I  had,  indeed,  for  the  moment,  but  now 
I  remember  it,  and  thank  you  for  your 
good  wishes." 

"  Not  that  fine  weather  always  does  it," 
said  Gk)nnop,  slowly  emitting  his  smoke 
and  looking  steadily  at  her,  "  being  good 
for  tea-gardens,  and  steam-boat  excursioosr 
and  ridiculous  things  of  that  8ort»  as  is  by 
their  very  nature  contrary  to  theatres. 
For,  look  you  when  the  sun  is  shining— 
good-night,"  said  Gonnop,  bringing  his 
sentence  to  a  hurried  conclusion  as  the  lady 
moved  rapidly  away. 

When  Miss  Pierrepoint  reached  the  end 
of  the  cul-de-sac  in  which  the  stage-door 
was  situated,  she  turned  to  the  right,  and 
looking  straight  before  her,  could  ha^e 
seen  Miss  Cave's  house,  conspicuous  by  the 
brightness  of  its  knocker  and  the  shining 
cleanliness  of  ite  door-step,  within  fifty 
yards.  Their  proximity  to  the  theatre  was 
indeed  almost  as  greaX  a  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  Miss  Cave's  lodgings  as  their 
comfort  and  respectability;  but  on  this 
occasion  Miss  Pierrepoint  had  no  intention 
of  proceeding  direct  to  her  residence,  bat 
after  looking  carefully  round  to  see  that 
she  was  not  followed  or  watohed,  she  turned 
off  at  an  acute  angle,  and  quickening  her 
footeteps  speedily  found  herself  in  the  aris- 
tocratic quarter  of  South-Hedge. 

The  quarter  before  the  hour  chimed  ont 
from  the  cathedral  clock  as  she  passed  into 
South-Hedge,  where  the  lighte  were  already 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  bedroom  win- 
dows, and  where  her  foot&ll  was  the  only 
sound  breakinfiT  the  solemn  silence.  TBst 
the  newly-built  almshouses,  whose  Growuo 
proportions,  which  were  the  delight  of  the 
surrounding  gentry  and  the  foshionable 
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local  architect,  stood  dim,  and  black,  and 
blurred  against  the  background  of  thick 
purple  cloud  behind  them ;  over  the  railway 
bridge,  in  the  hollow  beneath  which  the 
huge  engines  destined  to  the  service  of 
goods  traffic,  apparently  undecided  as  to 
yih&t  was  best  for  them  to  do,  were  called 
upon  now  to  progress  a  little,  now  in  an 
equal  degree  to  retreat,  and  were  ever  and 
Bnon  shrieking  out  their  doleful  lamenta- 
tions at  the  indecision  of  their  drivers. 

Breasting  the  hill  now,  and  now  on  the 
top  of  it  in  something  like  open  countrv, 
yiUas  scattered  here  and  there,  perched  m 
grounds  where  the  landscape  gardener  had 
sought  to  rival  the  handiwork  of  nature, 
imd  for  the  most  part  had  signally  failed ; 
a  brand-new  stucco  church,  built  in  imita- 
tion of  a  celebrated  prototype  in  stone,  but 
looking  pale  and  unhealthy,  of  the  com- 
plexion of  a  slack-baked,  ill -toasted 
muffin ;  then,  very  much  out  of  place,  a 
squat,  dumpy  toll-gate,  the  sole  remnant 
t)f  the  pre-suburban  locality,  of  the  pre- 
genteel  day,  when,  teste  the  weather-beaten 
sign-post  still  e3ctant,  Manor  Mead  was 
blown  as  Dumpington,  and  the  alms- 
houses and  the  vulas,  and  the  slack-baked 
church,  had  no  existence. 

The  turnpike-gate  was  closed,  and  no 
light  was  to  be  seen  in  the  toll-house,  as 
Mias  Pierrepoint,  winding  her  way  at  the 
back  of  it,  turned  into  a  narrow  lane  which 
was  shaded  and  screened  by  the  high  grow- 
ing hedges  on  either  side.  Here,  aner  a 
basty  glance  round  to  assure  herself  that 
there  was  no  one  nigh,  she  relaxed  the 
swiftness  of  her  pace  and  threw  back  her 
Teil,  holding  up  her  face  to  catch  whatever 
tur  might  have  found  its  way  into  the  qxdet 
little  retreat.  Then  she  peered  long  and 
anxiously  into  the  darkness,  and  turned 
her  head  towards  the  quarter  from  whence 
she  bad  come,  as  though  listening  for  ap- 
proaching footsteps.  But  she  heard  nothing, 
save  the  first  dtdl,  long  rumble  of  distant 
thunder  which  immediately  preceded  the 
strikmg  of  the  cathedral  clock. 

"  OiJy  just  ten,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I 
^xn  here  before  my  time  then  as  usual,  and, 
as  usual,  he  will  be  after  his.  What  could 
have  brought  him  down  here,  I  wonder, 
now  ?  Not  that  I  need  wonder,  when  I 
know  well  enough  that  the  want  of  money, 
or  the  idea  that  I  can  be  of  use  to  him  m 
some  scheme  for  raising  it,  are  the  only 
thiuM  now  which  induce  Philip  to  break 
off,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  firom  the  life 
^hich  exercises  such  a  fescination  over 
*^,  and  to  come  to  me." 


She  listened  again,  but  after  a  minute 
resumed  her  pacing  to  and  &o. 

**  I  wonder  if  he  ever  thinks  for  a  minute 
how  and  where  it  will  all  end  ?  Whether, 
in  the  easy-going  current  of  his  life,  the 
idea  ever  comes  across  him  of  the  position 
I  occupy,  not  merely  by  his  tacit  consent, 
but  by  his  express  desire  ?  If  he  ever  does 
think  of  it,  he  must  be  a  very  different  man 
from  the  Philip  Vane  of  two  years  ago,  to 
allow  it  to  continue,  or  to  bear  it  (^mly. 

Why  then  the  mere  notion  would What 

a  fool  I  am  to  trouble  myself  with  such  me- 
mories !  Whatever  may  be  the  change  in 
him,  it  cannot  be  greater  than  it  is  with 
me,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  accept  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  it.    This  must  be  he  at  last !" 

She  turned  swifUy  round,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  a  man's  figure  coming  round  by 
the  toll-house.  The  next  minute  a  tall  man 
joined  her,  and  after  a  hasty  glance  around, 
put  his  arms  round  her,  and  bending  down 
kissed  her  cheek. 

"  You  need  not  have  looked,  Philip,  to 
make  sure  that  we  were  unobserved,  she 
said,  with  a  short  laugh.  ^'  There  was  no 
one  near  to  see  you  take  the  unwarrantable 
liberty  of  kissing  your  wife!  You  are 
generally  prudent  enough  to  select  as  our 
place  of  meeting  some  spot  where  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  interruption." 

As  he  heard  these  words,  and  marked 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  a  dark 
savage  look  crossed  the  man's  face.  It  was 
gone  in  an  instant,  and  his  big  black  eyes 
were  laughing  merrily  and  his  white  teeth 
were  gleaming  brightly  between  his  smil- 
ing Hps,  as  he  said : 

"  ^vage  to-night,  old  lady !  Upset,  eh, 
Madge?  Don't  like  to  be  kept  cooling 
her  pretty  heels  in  this  particularly  cut- 
throat-looking lane  waiting  for  me,  is  that 
it  ?"  And  once  again  he  placed  his  arms 
about  her  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

'*No,"  she  said,  "that  isn't  it  particu- 
larly. I  don't  know  that  I  am  savage,  and 
I  do  know  that  I  am  accustomed  to  wait 
my  lord's  convenience." 

"  Well,  there,  don't  say  any  more  about 
it,"  the  man  said,  in  a  sharper  tone.  "  I 
could  not  get  away  before,  and  that's 
enough.    You  got  my  telegram  all  right  ?" 

"  Of  course,  or  I  should  not  be  here." 

"  How  confoundedly  sharp  you  are  to- 
night, Madge ;  down  upon  every  word  I 
say !  Nothing  gone  wrong  has  there  ? 
How's  the  booking  for  the  benefit  ?" 

**  Very  good,  indeed ;  the  house  will  be 
more  than  full,  I  think.'* 
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'*  That's  right,  the  money  will  jnst  come 
in  handy.  I  made  rather  a  mess  of  it  at 
Tannton  yesterday." 

"  Have  there  been  races  at  Tannton  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  conrse  ;  that's  why  I  came  on 
to  see  yon.  Shouldn't  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  some  time  to  come,  and, 
therefore,  thought  I  had  better  take  advan- 
tage of  the  chance." 

"  Then  it  was  really  to  see  me  that  you 
came  this  time,  Philip  P"  said  the  girl, 
nestling  towards  him,  and  looking  up  into 
his  face. 

"  Of  course  it  was,  my  dear !"  he  re- 
plied. **  What  did  you  think  it  was — not 
business  P  There  is  no  information  to  be 
got,  no  money  to  be  made  out  of  you." 

"Isn't  there?"  she  said,  quietly;  "I 
thought  there  was." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  said. 
"  By  the  way,  don't  forget  to  send  me  that 
benefit  money  as  soon  as  you  get  hold  of 
it.  You  could  send  it  to  the  club,  you 
know.  What  do  you  think  the  figure  is 
likely  to  be  ?" 

"  The  figure  P" 

"  Yes,  the  amount,  the  sum  total.  Hea- 
vens on  earth,  Madge,  how  slow  you  are !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  quietly,  "  I  am 
thoroughly  provincial ;  you  see  I  have  not 
had  the  chance  recently  of  having  my  wits 
sharpened,  by  contact  with  the  clever 
people  in  London !  You  want  to  know  the 
sum  to  be  realised  by  the  benefit  ?  I  should 
say  forty- two  or  forty- three  pounds." 

Philip  Vane  gave  a  low  whistle. 

"  That's  a  very  mild  amount,"  he  said. 
"  I  was  looking  for  something  much  high^ 
than  that !  By  Greorge,  Madge,  this  will 
never  do!  Three  pounds  a  week,  and  a 
benefit  producing  under  fifty  pounds ;  those 
are  starvation  prices  1  I  must  take  you  up 
to  London.  I  suppose  you  would  do  there, 
though  it's  a  confounded  pity  you  can't 
sing  and  dance!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  bitterly,  "those 
are  qualifications,  the  absence  of  which,  in 
his  wife,  every  man  ought  to  regret." 

He  looked  up  at  her  under  his  eyebrows, 
but  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to  catch  the 
expression  of  her  face.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  mistaking  the  sneer  conveyed  in 
the  tone  of  her  voice.  It  was  the  second 
time  during  their  short  interview  that  she 
had  thus  offended  him. 

"  What  ails  yon  to-night  P"  he  said. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  sneering  and 
gibing  at  me  in  this  manner  P" 

"  What  do  I  mean !"  she  cried.  "  I  will 
tell  you  plainly  what  I  mean — I  mean  that 
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I  am  sick  of  the  manner  in  which  you  treat 
me !  You  think  that  I  am  dull  and  stupid, 
but  I  am  neither  so  stupid  nor  so  dull  that  I 
cannot  see  plainly  enough  the  value  yon 
put  upon  me,  without  the  necessity  for  your 
msulting  me  by  explaining  it  in  words.  I 
am  your  wife,  which  means  your  drudge, 
your  bread-winner.  Be  it  so;  I  don't 
repine,  I  did  not  expect  to  be  made  a  fine 
lady  of,  or  to  live  in  idleness  after  you 
married  me;  but  I  did  expect  that  you 
would  be  content  with  me  and  my  talents, 
such  as  they  were,  and  would  not  complain 
while  I  worked  my  hardest,  even  if  my 
earnings  might  be  small" 

She  paused  and  stood  oon£ronting  him, 
her  head  erect,  her  hands  nervously  clasped 
together  beneath  her  cloak. 

"  Have  you  anything  more  k)  say  ?"  ke 
asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued.  "  I  want  to 
know  when  there  is  to  be  an  end  to  this 
deception  ?  When  you  intend  to  acknow- 
ledge me  openly  as  your  wife,  and  take  me 
out  of  my  present  position,  which  is  inex- 
pressibly painful  to  me,  and,  mark  mj 
words,  in&iitely  perilous  to  you  p  I  do  nor 
want  rest,  or  ease,  or  luxury.  I  did  iiot 
expect  what  most  women  are  led  to  expect 
that  they  are  to  look  to  their  husbands  for 
support ;  God  knows,  I  am  willing  to  work, 
and  not  merely  willing,  but  delighted.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  be  happy  with- 
out my  work,  but  I  want  you  to  give  me 
my  position  as  your  wife,  and  to  be  content 
with  what  I  earn  in  that  position. 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  the  low  rumble 
of  the  thunder,  this  time  much  nearer,  was 
again  audible.  There  was  a  pause  for  a 
moment  as  its  last  faint  mutterings  died 
away,  then  Philip  Yane  said : 

"  You're  right,  Madge,  in  what  you  say, 
and  I  was  a  brute  to  grumble,  knowing  how 
hard  and  how  cheerfully  you  work.  And 
you  are  right,  too,  about  your  position.  It  is 
hard  lines  for  you  to  have  to  come  out  here 
to  meet  me  on  such  a  night  as  this  is  going 
to  be  ;  to  have  to  tramp  all  along  the  road 
after  playing " 

"  It  is  not  thfi^t,  Philip,"  interrupted  the 
girL  "  I  don't  mind  that.  I  don't  mind 
the  hardship ;  all  I  hate  is  the  deceit,  the 
having  to  hide  the  fisu^t  of  our  marriage  even 
from  Rose,  the  having  to  nod  and  ^nile  at 
the  kindly  prophecies  of  the  old  landlady  at 
the  lodgings  as  to  my  future,  the  having  to 
receive  attentions  from  honourable  men, 
which  would  be  naturally  gratifying  to  an 
unmarried  girl,  which  are  degrading  to  me 
as  your  wife." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Pliilip  Vane,  "  I  understand 
all  that,  of  course,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  I 
will  pnt  it  right.  I  cannot  do  it  jnst  now, 
bat  I  hope  in  a  few  months  to  make  that 
all  square.  Bj  the  waj,  Madge,  talking 
about  attentions,  what  about  the  scene** 
painter — is  he  still  here  ?'* 

"  Yes,  he  is  still  with  the  company." 

'*  And  still  as  spoony  as  ever  P" 

"  I  don't  know  about  being  *  spoony ;'  I 
think  he  ia  very  fond  of  me,  but  he's  a 
mere  boy,  you  know,  and——" 

"  Yes,  I  know !  And  have  you  still  got 
that  notion  that  you  told  xoe  about  his 
being  a  swell  ?" 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  gantleiuan 
by  position  and  education ;  beyond  that  I 
know  nothing." 

'^  Exactly  ;    that's   quite    enough  !      I 

shouldn't   disooiqrage  his  spoonineBS  if  I 

were  tou,  Madge ;  something  may  turn  up 

out  of  it.  Don't  you  fear  my  being  jealous. 

I  can  trust  you,  old  woman;  and  if  this 

man  ever  canae  into  any  money,  or  was 

lecdved  bMk  by  bin  friends,  from  whom 

,  you  seem  to  suppose  he  has  run  away,  we 

izmr  make  something  out  of  him.     He's 

written  you  some  letters,  I  suppose?" 

Madge  hesitated  for  a  moment.  ^'  Yes, 
some,"  she  said. 

^'  Ah. !  I  don't  want  to  see  ihem^  bless 
you,"  cried  Philip  Vane ;  "  I  can  trust  you 
perfectly,  only  I  think  you  had  better  keep 
them,  not  tear  them  up  or  destroy  them  in 
any  way ;  they  may  be  useful  one  of  these 
days.  By  Jove !  here  it  comes,"  he  cried, 
as,  afler  a  few  thick  drops,  a  heavy  peal  of 
thunder  broke  right  above  their  heads. 
^'  We  had  better  make  a  bolt  of  it  at  once. 
I've  got  a  cab  waiting  the  other  side  of  the 
turnpike,  and  can  set  you  down  where  you 
like.  Don't  be  a&aid,  Madge ;  the  driver 
doesn't  know  me,  and  I'll  take  care  he 
doesn't  recognise  you." 

The  storm  was  shan)  while  it  lasted,  but 
was  soon  over.  Miss  Uave,  who  had  sat  up 
for  her  lodger  and  "  gone  round  the  house," 
as  was  her  wont  no  matter  how  late  the 
hour,  after  every  one  else  had  retired  to 
rest,  knocked  at  Miss  Pierrepoint's  door  to 
inform  her  that  the  clouds  had  quite  cleared 
aw^ay,  and  that  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly. 

"A  good  omen  for  Friday,  my  dear,*' 
added  the  old  lady,  as  she  retired  to  bed. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Madge  to  herself,  "  I 
hope  so,  for  then  Philip  will  get  this  money 
that  he  says  he  wants.  Oh,  my  God !" 
cried  the  girl,  as  she  seated  herself  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,   "  how  rapidly  the 


romance  is  dying  out  of  my  life !  ^ever 
has  he  spoken  so  plainly  as  to-night,  never 
striven  so  little  to  disguise  himself !  The 
money,  and  the  money,  and  the  money! 
To  take  what  I  can  earn  down  here,  to  wish 
that  I  could  earn  more  in  London,  to  bid 
me  gull  the  boy  and  lead  him  on,  and  take 
caj»  that  I  keep  his  letters,  of  which  some- 
thing  might  be  made !  All  this  Philip 
did  not  scruple  to  do,  and  then  he  pats  my 
cheek  and  tdls  me  '  he  trusts  me  !'  " 

About  the  same  tizne  Philip  Yane,  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  smoking-room  at  the 
Half  Moon,  was  moodily  puffing  out  the 
last  fragment  of  his  cigar.  *'  Forty  pounds, " 
he  muttered  to  himself,  ^'  and  I  looked  for 
at  least  seventy.  Bode  as  rusty  as  a 
nail  when  I  said  I  wished  she  oould  sing, 
and  was  cantankerous  about  everything ! 
Worrying  about  her  'position,'  too.  I 
thou^t  I  had  settled  that  question,  but 
t(vnight  she  chose  to  revive  it.  I  shall 
have  to  put  my  foot  down  upon  one  or  two 
of  these  things,  and  upon  Miss  Madge 
herself  if  she  doesn't  mind." 

So  saying  Philip  Vane  threw  the  butt 
of  his  cigar  into  the  empty  fireplace  and 
strode  off  to  bed. 
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Some  amusing,  and  I  think  not  alto- 
gether uninstruotive  chapters  might  be 
added  to  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  words  at  the 
head  of  this  paper;  by  coUecting  specimens, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  sort  of  literary  pro- 
duction which  may  be  looked  for  when 
the  half-educated  mechanic,  or  the  almost 
uneducated  ploughm^i,  applies 

His  hard  unpliaot  finger  at  the  pea ; 

or  when  the  servant  girl  (becoming  for  the 
nonce  one  of ''  all  ye  ladies  now  at  land") 
gives  us  ocular  demonstration  '^  how  hard 
it  is  to  write."  During  the  many  years  I 
was  corresponding  clerk  in  the  great  Anglo- 
Scandinavian  shipping  firm  of  N.  Listem, 
M.  Barkham  and  Schippemhoff,  of  Lender- 
pool  (who  were  agents  for  the  forwarding 
of  passengers  to  every  part  of  the  inhabited 
globe),  tibere  passed  through  my  hands 
some  wonderfcd  specimens — ^wondei-fui  in 
a  variety  of  ways — of  p<^ular  oompo»i- 
tion.  Having  retained  a  large  selection  of 
these,  and  having  found  tiiem  the  cause 
of  much  amusement  in  their  nuuuuscript 
dress,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  few  of  them 
should  not  be  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
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print,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  this 
journal. 

Let  US  take  onr  "modem  instances," 
almost  at  random,  firom  a  collection  of 
isolated  words,  which  bear  testimony  to 
the  severe  mental  struggles  of  the  writers 
to  reproduce  on  paper  the  ideas  they 
haye  had  it  in  their  hearts  to  express. 
Here  is  "  achertion"  for  "  assertion ;" 
"  inyough  "  for  **  enough  ;"  "  Aucks- 
phault"  for  "Oxford;"  "youtchels"  for 
"utensils;"  " assetcreaty"  for  "assistant 
secretary;"  "shatersphaction,"  "  ekskite- 
ment;"  "foyegh"  for  "voyage;"  "shut 
abel  parson"  for  "  suitable  person;"  "  post 
boned"  for  "postponed;"  "noshing"  for 
"  notion  ;"  "  veakens"  for  "  vacancy  ;" 
"aniticous,"  "anksguhs,"  and  "angch- 
guhs"  for  "anxious;"  "cignuteire"  for 
"signature;"  "sockamstanoes;"  "athara" 
for  "other"  (this  is  by  a  Welshman); 
"  sudesfide"  for  "  satisfied ;"  "  dness"  for 
"  kindness ;"  "  op  jection"  for  "  objection ;" 
"  affetchuablfi"  for  "  affectionately ;"  "  neo- 
rey"  for  "necessary;"  "meakines"  for 
"  mechanics,"  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 

Here  are  some  additional  phonetic  oddi- 
ties :  "I  request  a  fever  of  you;"  "all 
our  araingments  are  mad;"  "i  am  un 
paisont  (impatient)  to  know  did  he  landed 
safe."  This  is  a  very  fine  speciinen: 
"  Anxiously"  (doubtless  after  intense  cogi- 
tation) comes  out  " ain'cheasuley."  "If 
you  require  marrid  cuples  i  can  obligne 
you  by  Marring  a  Domestick  servant."  "  I 
am  poor  arfin  boy,  aged  29,  with  a  willing 
heart,  a  strong  arem,  and  a  loose  leg."  "  I 
and  my  wife  hear  vearey  Dercicorish  to 
emergrunt.  I  can  give  you  everey  satters- 
phactshun."  "  I  desire  a  kind  recast  (re- 
quest) of  you,"  &c.  Ac. 

Here  are  a  few  odd  phrases.  A  cockney 
says,  "  I  have  a  good  cnarchester,  if  ftuch  a 
thing  is  wanted.  "  I  enclose  a  stamped 
enwoUop."  "My  husband,  although  I 
says  it  as  shouldn't,  was  as  fine  a  man  as 
you  would  meet  with  in  a  day's  march : 
why,  sir,  he  took  a  cofiSn  six  foot  long." 
Another  woman,  recounting  the  advice  she 
had  received  to  go  abroad,  says  she  was 
told  "  you're  just  the  kind  of  woman ;  you 
are  so  wiry."  An  Irish  teacher,  writing 
^n  behalf  of  some  proposed  emigrants, 
says  that  "they  are  sober,  industrious, 
moral,  honest,  well  oonducted,  and  rather 
exemplary  in  every  laudable  way."  "  My 
name  is  Lorer  Jones,  and  I  lives  at  Nothing 
Hill;"  and  Laura  Jones  wants,  "if  ele- 
gable,  to  go  to  colonans  at  the  arlest  oper- 
ainty."    "To  young  men  from  one  to  to 
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and  20"  (that  is,  from  21  to  22  years  of 
age)  wish  to  become  "  himagrampths." 
This  reminds  me  of  a  letter  from  '*the 
undersinged  Police  hossifer,"  as  he  de- 
scribed himself  who  asks  if  "  heny  more 
male  hemmegrunters"  are  required,  be- 
cause he  would  "like  to  go  hout,  as  the 
force  is  going  to  Brake  hup." 

Let  us  take  some  extracts  a  little  more 
connected.  An  Irish  girl  writes,  "That 
reluctantly  to  state,  petitioner's  moHier 
died  lately  of  a  sickness  which  pro- 
hibited her  from  emigrating.  Alaa!  in 
accordance  with  the  Adage  ^  Seldom  one 
misfortune  comes  alone,'  the  death  pro- 
hibits poor  petitioner  frt)m  going ;  but  if 
your  honour,  from  feelings  of  charity,  hu- 
manity, gratitude,  and  clemency,"  Ac.  The 
following  comes  to  hand  the  veiy  day  I  am 
writing:  "I  hav  thaken  the  liberiy  to 
hask  ef  you  now  Mr.  (Bo-and-so).  Ef  you 
kinley  enform  me  as  sown  as  posable  yon 
will  werre  much  ablige  me.  Should  yon 
not  know  that  purson  prupsyou  will  in- 
fnrm  me  wear  I  cold  apley.  With  mannej 
theanks"  (from  Bristol).  The  next  speci- 
men makes  use  of  words  afber  a  vexy  m»> 
cellaneous  fashion,  reminding  one  of  tke 
Scotchman  who,  after  a  course  of  read- 
ing in  Doctor  Johnson's  Dictionary,  sud 
that  he  found  it  full  of  interesting  matter, 
but  that  it  was  "rather  unconneckil" 
My  present  correspondent  says :  "  I  beg 
attention  concerning  the  circumstance  of 
pity  that  acquainted  me  on  receiving 
your  letter  of  presentation.  I  was  in  the 
act  of  removing  when  my  misfortune 
demanded  an  obstruction  owing  to  the 
above  mentioned,"  Ac.  A  j)oor  hoj  says : 
"  I  am  parent  Less  &  house  Less  &  a 
compleat  starveing  youth."  The  foUovring 
is  rather  involved  in  style:  "In  conse- 
quence of  meeting  with  a  mistake  that  I 
have  to  deplore  the  unexpected  recovery  (I 
think  he  means  the  expected  non-recovery) 
of  my  dear  mother  whose  illness  is  so  bad 
I  do  not  know  the  minute  she  may  de- 
part," &c. 

Perhaps  the  following  extracts  will  be 
more  residable  if  we  give  them  in  separate 
paragraphs: 

"  Dear  Sir, — "  I  have  been  ansusl^  A  j 
whiten  (awaiting)  for  A  hansure  has  I  ham 
hout  of  work.    I  hope  you  will  not  be 
Angre  whith  me  for  I  am  so  misurhupbel 
I  hope  I  shant  be  long  before  I  goise. 

"  Your  A  fetchnet  friend." 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  not  in  a 
fit  state  to  preseide    (proceed)    on    the 
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voyage  :  me  two  children  are  infested  with 
the  checoff  "  (qnery,  "  chin  oongh  ?") 

"  Pat  C is  dangerously  ill,  and  in  a 

bad  state  of  health." 

"  A  Por  norphon"  says  he  can  "  pedns  a 
nockalodgement"  of  having  paid  so  and 
so. 

"  Dear  Sir,—"  i  take  Lipete  of  Riter  thes 
fur  of  Line  to  informed  yon  that  i  a  snth 
(qnery  '  I  shonld')  Like  to  go  to  Colam- 
bine — ^i  am  a  hagntel  (agricnltnral)  work 
man  as  tha  is  too  hovis  (of  us  ?)  that  wood 
like  to  go.  Won  hage  23  and  the  hod 
(other  ?)  26." 

"  Sir  i  see 

"  by  lloyd's  newspaper  that  yon 
are  aisiaten  (assisting)  a  few  larban  man 
k  theare  waifes  (wives)  aboread." 

"  Being  seduced  by  persons  of  repute  I 
wish  to  obtain  a  passage.  I  know  all  serts 
I  of  labor,  very  understanding  in  a  gentle- 
l  man's  employment,  &  my  wife  equally  so 
k  &  knowledgeable  in  every  sort  of  house 
I    business." 

"To  the  Mangen  (manager),  &q. 
!  "  Have  you  eyeney  ships  fo  Victori.    1 

I    am  very  health.     I  blon  (belong)  to  Win- 
I    ser.     I  lived  at  Honsey  lane  Higit  ill — 

Plese  a  dres  to  Baker  wored  (ward  ?)  — 

HuspiteU." 

"  September  191870. 
"Dear  firiend,  we  are  tow  young  man 
want  tow  Emigration  tow  Australia  for  tow 
shapards  age  of  the  tow  one  21  of  age  the 
other  four  and  24  of  age."  (This  is  from 
a  Welshman). 

"  Myself  ft  cluster  in  or  about  18  years 
old — we  are  domestive  servants — Testa- 
manial  charresters."  (From  County  Clare). 

"  Deated  tiiis  8  Oct  53. 
"  I  feel  much  happy  in  being  capable  of 
addressing  your  most  kind  letter  here  re> 
pressent  before  the  Public  in  migrating 
Europeans  to  Austrila"  (from  a  Dundee 
man). 

''  I  wis  to  infom  you  that  i  wis  to  goo 
with  won  of  your  Amagraction  Ships  i  se 
in  your  Advrtisments  you  wis  to  know  the 
oxapaction  we  fowly  •  •  pies  to  rit  me," 

"  Plais  te  send  Plais  te  sende  Mee  sadele 
as  I  intend  to  Jaine  in  hir  Magesty  serves 
as  an  Emagrant  Te  Astrile  •  •  Your  evir 
umbill  servant"  (not  "  umpel  serpent,"  as 
another  man  subscribed  himself). 

"  I  wish  to  cross  the  Equinozial  line  and 
make  my  habitations  in  Ocetrilla." 


The  gentleman  who  achieved  "  sockam- 
stances"  and  "  caracketer,"  says,  "  you 
mite  if  you  plese  gave  me  the  fal  fol  par- 
tikleys.''^  What  he  means  by  "  fal  fol"  I  am 
quite  unable  to  make  out. 

1  hardly  think  it  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  reader  of  the  authenticity  of  these  ex- 
tracts. They  appear  to  me  to  carry  proof  of 
their  genuineness  on  the  face  of  them,  and  to 
contrast  very  strikingly  with  the  specimens 
of  misspelling  which  we  frequently  meet 
with  in  books.  Here  are  a  couple  of  such 
concocted  instances  I  have  met  with  to» 
day : 

"  Deer  Jeames, — Hive  bin  werry  unfort- 
night  with  They  pigs  won  have  bin  corn- 
find  with  the  cat-tell  plage  and  tother  with 
a  familee  of  8  lade  up,  with  mizzells  hopping 
this  Wil  find  you,  Wei  as  it  leves  me,  At 

?resen,  sow  No  moor  from  me  at  present, 
'ore  troolie  R.  H." 

The  other  case  is  in  a  recently  published 
book,  where  an  acquitted  thief  is  repre- 
sented as  telling  his  "  pals"  that  Mr.  So- 
and-so,  his  advocate,  "was  the  werriest 
cleverest  lawrer  hin  the  ole  hof  Heng- 
land,"  and  advising  them  "  never  to  hem- 
ploy  hany  bother  hif  they  vished  to  get 
hoff." 

I  confess  these  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  the  true  ring  about  them ;  indeed,  I 
doubt  if  many  fiction  writers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing  bad  English,  as 
well  as  it  is  constantly  being  done  by  those 
who  are  "native  and  to  the  manner 
bom." 

Compare  these  two  last  samples  with  the- 
foUowing: 

"  plerts,  G.  H,  Labor  in  Sheffield,  York- 
shir,  in  48  years  of  ag  wichs  to  emmygrate 
into  Cap  or  Canade.  I  have  got  my  regster 
from  the  Parsh  wear  I  was  bom — ^pleas 
send  the  fall  pettluas  &c.  pleas  dreced" 
(direct),  ftc. 

Or  this : 

"  my  respective  sir,  I  am  excusing  my 
trouble  To  you  And  to  all  gentlet  That 
Joines  your  Sosity  That  a  little  accident 
happened  Me  igot  hurted  in  the  Irenwork," 

Or  this : 

"  Hearing  that  there  is  acuractal  La> 
bourels  Wanted  for  Sadme  (Sydney)  i  want 
to  go  there,"  &o. 

Or  again  this: 

"  I  am  a  person  of  hie  respect  in  charac- 
ter &  can  undergo  any  thing  you  propsed. 
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I  am  205  yeara  of  adge  and  be  kily  re- 
commended/' Ac. 

This  form  of  mistake  in  stating  ages  is 
not  nncommon,  nor  indeed  yery  mndi  to 
be  wondered  at.  One  instance,  by  way  of 
sample,  may  be  worth  reproducing.  A 
man  states  nis  family  thns  : 

«  Sons  118 122  115,  daugLtera  117 119," 
meaning  one  eigbteeen,  one  twenty-two, 
and  so  on. 

The  foDowing  are  amnsing,  not  so  much 
from  anything  grotesque  in  the  spelling  or 
the  diction,  but  as  descriptive  of  the 
writer's  pursuits. 

**  I  am  at  present  compelled  to  tranrp 
from  town  to  town  in  surch  of  imploy- 
ment,  or  I  may  say  work,  with  my  wife, 
and  I  am  that  poor  that  I  am  often  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  in  a  bam  or  cart  lodge, 
and  sometimes  I  am  lucky  enough  to 
scrape  sis^pence  togeather  by  singin  a  song 
or  selling  a  ballard,  for  wich  I  obtain  a 
lodgins  at  a  common  lodgin  house,  wheair 
tramps  and  travelers  of  the  lowest  order 
resort  to  *  *  You  may  prehaps  like  to 
know  what  trade  I  am — 1  am  a  Jack  of  all 
trades.  I  can  guild  a  picture  frame  &  1 
can  mend  a  boot  or  shoe — I  can  paint  a  cart 
or  glaize  a  shach  (sash).  1  can  stand  two 
houres  trick  at  the  elm  (helm)  or  reef  a 
topsail — I  can  cook  a  dinner  or  wait  at 
table— I  can  wash  a  gig  &  groom  a  horse, 
and  I  can  do  a  bit  of  gardonging'*  (garden- 

Surely  a  handy  man  like  this  should 
be  able  to  get  some  sort  of  empk)yment  to 
enable  him  to  live.  Another  man  thus 
describes  his  qualifications : 

"  1  write  you  this  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  *  *  I  ham  a  minar,  but  If  there  is 
anything  else  to  do  in  fiirming  ican  do  it, 
or  ican  fix  any  work  In  the  mining  scale 
for  pomping  watter  or  hall  up  stuf  from  a 
shaft  *  *  thank  God  I  can  make  almost 
anything  beloning  tooany  mind  (mine)  in 
the  contay — and  where  1  go  I  will  do  my 
masters  good  as  well  as  myself  by  God's 
help.  JSir,  I  ham  no  Intoxingcating 
drinker.  I  and  all  my  father's  fiimily  are 
teatolars  and  my  Intended  wife  is  a  teatolar 
too  •  •  Sir,  as  long  as  our  Queen  take  the 
law  of  this  contry  from  the  bibel  I  shall  go 
by  it,  and  no  fals  names  or  reports  shall 
come  out  of  my  mouth  if  I  now  it.  Sir,  I 
must  conclude  hoping-to  join  your  servis  by 
the  help  of  the  Lord.  Good  hy  Sir.  I 
ham  of  to  work — ^If  possibal  I  can  go  I  will 
do  you  good  by  the  Lord's  help— Good  by, 


Sir.  I  ham  of.  Good  by.  God  bless  yon 
and  all  that  is  around  you  and  me.  Good 
by.     I  ham  ol'* 

The  writer  gets  somewkai  tautological 
towards  1^  end,  and  i»  altogether,  I  ihink^ 
just  a  trifle  conceited,  pragmatical,  and 
profane.  Our  next  extract  is  from  a  man 
of  a  similar,  but  somewhat  superior  class : 

''I  purpose  in  June  to  cast  my  bread 
upon  the  Amlratian  waters.  My  avoca- 
tions for  some  years  have  been  divided  be- 
tween those  of  Assistant  Schoolmaster  and 
Commercial  Clerk — salary  averaging  from 
£20  to  £50 — never  more — ^yet  still  obliged 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  in  broadcloth 
and  boots,  vegetating  &om  year  to  year  in 
expectation  of  some  improvemeiit.  I  have 
been  used  to  depend  on  my  own  resources, 
as  a  sort  of  '  Caleb  Quotem,'  and  am  not 
ashamed  to  dirty  my  hands.  I  have  a 
knowledge  of  gardening,  kitchen  and  par- 
terre— a  smattering  of  the  healing  art — 
can  sew  and  mend  my  own  clothes,  &c.,  if 
required — cook  and  make  puddings  in  a 
plain  way — can  use  my  tools  as  a  carpenter, 
smith,  painter,  whitewasker,  &c.  My  habits 
are  simple.  I  never  exx;ced  2  glasses  of 
beer  per  day,  ^  have  a  dislike  of  spirits, 
which  I  do  not  taste  twice  in  a  year,  h 
smoke  veiy  little.  I  cannot  ride,  but  am 
reckoned  a  decent  shot,  if  the  dingoes  (r) 
can  appreciate  such  a  quaUfication." 

And  here  is  what  an  Irish  lad  says  of 
himself:  "  i  must  travel  and  see  life — i  am 
clever  at  many  things — i  am  handy  at  cart- 
penting — also  able  to  play  many  instruments 
of  music,  moreover  the  scotch  and  irish 
pipes — am  counted  the  best  at  them." 
This  young  fellow  is  in  love.  He  sap: 
"i  once  loved  a  girf— i  never  loved  one 
but  her ;"  and,  alas !  she  has  already  emi- 
grated. 

This  fc^owB  suit  very  well : 

"  i  tak  the  opertuntty  to  ast  you  to  pleast 
to  grant  mee  the  faver  taking  a  lafol  bride 
with  meet,  for  shee  dos  fill  in  clind  to  go 
with  mee,  and  when  i  first  send  up  to  p« 
i  did  iK>t  now  has  shee  was  alive,  for  i 
havent  had  any  conaction  wiiii  her  this  tWD 
years  until  last  Thursday,  &  i  and  shee 
wish  to  go  together-^if  you  hould  oblige 
mee  to  have  8  weeks  for  the  purpose  of 
maring  i  should  be  very  much  thankful  for 
it,  &  i  shall  be  published  tomorrow  the  first 
time  *  *  4  it  required  i  wiU  send  the 
stifict  of  marage  &  carite — i  whould  ratha 
you  did  diseve  mee  of  a  voyage  then  of  my 
true  bride  for  i  neTer  should  not  be  conted 
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(eontented)  wldtli  tkout  ahee  &  i  hope  & 
trust  joD  will  gtBXit  us  hoUh  the  ferver  so  no 
more  at  present  from 

Th»  €Ja5*Wongh  man.*' 

Reverfci**^^  to  letters  deigcript^ve  of  the 
writer*  ursmts,  i  come  npon "this :  "  Me 
being  a  Laderbing  man,  that  is  to  say  such 
08  a  carman,  brickle&rs  Lobonr,  labair  in  a 
blocksmith  shop  or  a  Labouring  Gardner 
and  wishing  to  go  to  Anstsalia."  It  is 
remai-kable  how  Siis  person  "labours"  to 
get  the  ri^ht  spelling  of  that  word,  and  at 
last  actnalfy  reaches  it,  though  I  think  only 
by  accident. 

Again,  under  this  head,  an  Oxfordshire 
man  says :  "  I  have  a  fomaley  of  8  children 
—3  ofe  them  yonng  wiming  servants — 1  of 
my  sones  a  very  active  youth — the  other  4 
very  active  children — the  youngest  5  years 
old— I  myself  hame  now  a  Backer — 1  was 
Bread  to  agrictijftaral  laber — for  nearly  20 
years  I  have  Bean  a  shoue  maker — for 
sereral  years  I  have  Beane  a  Wheelwright, 
a  Bricklayer,  and,  I  could  be  a  Carpenter 
if  required,  and  my  delight  would  be  in 
CWteavaten  land,  <fcC."  We  have  been 
obliged,  in  transcribing  this  gentleman's 
effusion,  and  in  some  others,  to  insinuate  a 
comma  or  a  dash  to  make  them  legible  to 
the  *'  hignorant  huppcr  classes,"  to  quote 
tbe  words  of  an  orator  of  Clerkenwell 
Green,  otherwise  the  quotations  are  exact. 

To  make  a  great  stride  from  the  wants 

of  the  really  destitute  class,  we  come  to  a 

'  list  of  superfluities  which  some  apparently 

well-to-do  people  ^vish  their  proteg6  to  be 

allowed  to  take  with  him.    Tnese  are  some 

of  the  things  they-  want  to  provide  him 

with,  over  and  above  the  full  supply  of 

I  necessaries  which  the  law  compels  every 

emigrant  ship  to  carry ;  he  wants,  as  "he 

is  a  very  big  healthy  lad  for  his  age,"  to 

'  take — 

"1.  A  feir  tin  loaves— two  of  them  in 
I  sheas  toasted,  and  strained,  and  dried. 

*'  2.  A  little  soft  sugar,  about  41b. 

*^  8.  Mixed  tea,  about  1  lb. 

"4.  Hard  parkin,  61b.  (Whatever  is 
*  Parkin  ?*) 

"  5.  Sound  green  apples,  6  lb.** 

Then-foUem-,  two  boxes  of  sardines,  twelve 
]»t8  of  preserves,  two  bottles  of  pickles, 
thirty  pounds  of  fiour,  one  bottle  of  lemon 
kali,  one  battle  of  hair-oil,  some  figs,  and 
baking  powder,  and  "  a  score  of  sound  pota- 
toes"—** a  list  of  things  of  which  he"  (the 
said  "very  big  healthy  lad")  "is  very 
fond."  His  animal  wants  being  thus  at- 
tended to,  his  intellectaal  or  sesthetic  pro- 
cUvities  are  not  forgotten,  for  "  he  has  also 


a  Base  Fiddle  whidi  he  desires  to  take  with 
him." 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  few  additional 
Bpecimens  of  grotesque  phoiwiticiMns  and 
quaint  forms  of  expression.  One  man 
says,  "  I  was  sent  out  to  Jameca  where  t 
took  Arieiples"  (eiysipeks).  Anodier,  that 
he  has  been  employed  in  the  "  Geoligae" 
Department  in  one  of  the  colonies.  A 
third,  *•  I  hav  a  witch  to  emigrate."  Another 
has  a  turn  for  "mechanicism  and  works 
of  artfolness."  A  woman  says  that  "  she 
is  a  thorough  servant  &  a  needles  woman." 
The  father  of  a  family  says,  "Let  me 
know  how  to  Perced  and  what  it  cost  for 
Etch  a  Dttit  and  for  childring  as  I  have 
Got  Six  of  fkmly.  I  Wood  Lick  to  tuck 
them  a  that  I  oouM  Dow  so.  Pies  to 
leter  us  kow  the  Port  your  emegrating  tou; 
if  ton  Port  Watle  I  Wood  Lick  to  go  thar." 
Thus  proving  himself  to  be  as  fine  a  speci- 
men, for  our  present  purpose,  as  the  man 
who  assured  us  that  he  was  "  a  beautiftil 
scrivenger  A  weH  skilled  in  Leterature." 

HAIUmE'8  COMTOBTING. 

No»  mot  to  Ike  April  lUiet, 

Though  faiv  be  their  moonlight  ehsep, 

No,  not  to  the  July  roses, 

Though  each  he  a  mdient  queen. 

Hot  to  the  svcet  spriag  ]oTeliBM0» 

Not  to  the  summer  glow, 

Not  to  autumn's  gorgeous  parting  smile, 

Nor  to  wintor'e  r^ral  sttow. 

The  waA\  it  rick  m  il»  varTing  dnif, 

Its  seasons  are  fuU  and  fair» 

It  can  brighten,  gladden,  or  dream  fbr  no. 

But  oh,  meomer,  gp  not  there ! 

The  young  leayes  flaimt  their  fresh  green  li£% 

Though  they  wave  o*«r  the  ooffin-paTl, 

The  yo«Bg  flowtn  blosKoa  ia  beattty  bright^ 

Though  our  heart4)ud»  fade  and  fall. 

The  birds'  gay  carol  jars  the  ear, 

That  thrills  to  the  death-belFs  note, 

Diearily  into  tha  darkened  room. 

Sweet  BoeDfts  of  tiie  iaamine  float. 

If  our  hopes  are  blighted,  our  prizes  naughty 

An  the  fruits  less  rtdt  and  rare  ? 

WeasB  the  lauf^ng  sky  amt  elomd  fbr  usP 

Nay,  monmar,  look  not  there ! 

"Who  would  haive  natnni^a  comlbvtiog, 

I  rede  tham  seek  the  skeaa 

'WhereTor  and  aye  through  vim  and  shades 

The  great  waree  rise  and  roar. 

The  mighty  thunderous  music 

WUI  luU  the  fswred  brain^ 

The  low  melodious  monotone, 

Breathe  patience  unto  pain. 

The  whisper  at  the  ekbng  tiile 

Anawer  tne  passionale  praysi, 

With  "  wait,  hush  I  wait  for  a  Uttle  whOa,** 

Oh,  mourner,  linger  there ! 

The  gioriouf ,  Taat»  unchanging  sweep. 
The  long  unoeasine  boom, 
Garry  tiie  saddened  spirit  on 
To  the  world  beyond  «ke  tomk^ 
Nothing  of  fading  and  coming  back. 
In  the  great  eternal  wayea. 
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Nothing  of  horrible  contrast  mocki, 
like  flowers  on  tended  grayet. 
Deep  as  love  is,  and  solemn  as  faith. 
Tender  and  strong  as  prayer, 
The  sea  has  solace  for  OTenr  mood/ 
Oh,  mourner,  seek  it  there ! 


CHRONICLES   OF   LONDON 
STREETS. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BUILDINGS  (hOLBOBN  END). 

A  LITTLE  above  where  Holbom  Bars 
once  stretched,  and  a  little  south-westward 
of  Middle  Row,  that  vezatioiis  Thermopylss 
now  removed,  that  for  centnries  the  re- 
sisters  of  London  improvement  defended 
tooth  and  nail  against  all  comers,  a  narrow 
street  winds  by  several  eccentric  and 
devious  turns  till  it  weds  itself  with 
Chancery-lane.  Like  the  life  of  some 
great  men,  the  obscure  street  begins  in  an 
xmnoticed,  humble  kind  of  way,  and  it  is 
not  till  half-way  through  that  it  breaks  into 
bloom  and  genial  blossom.  Just  where 
hurrying  lawyers'  clerks  turn  sharp  off  west- 
ward into  Ohancery-lane,  the  intelligent 
London  explorer,  looking  eastward,  sees  a 
frontage  and  terrace  of  Jacobean  archi- 
tecture. Below  that  spreads  a  quiet,  tidy 
little  garden  with  well-ordered,  close-shaven 
tur^  on  which  the  grave  clock  of  Staples 
Lin  Hall  looks  down  with  a  calm  and 
contemplative  face,  that  seems  almost  to 
smile  (as  a  lord  chancellor's  grim  visage 
sometimes  softens  at  a  legal  joke)  whenever 
a  slant  ray  of  errant  sunshine  brightens  its 
gilt  figures.  That  slip  of  turf,  and  those 
casual  shy-looking  flowers,  are  descended 
from  a  good  old  stock.  The  plants  spring 
from  flowers  which  Shakespeare  himself 
may  have  picked  and  chatted  over.  Yes, 
those  "  daffodils  that  come  before  the 
swallows  dare,  and  tempt  the  winds  of 
March  with  beauty,"  violets  blue  as  the  lid 
of  Cytherea's  eyes,  and  sweeter  than  her 
breath,  are  children  of  those  be  once  looked 
upon.  For  here,  in  the  great  Elizabethan 
times  of  poetry  and  heroism,  stood  the 
gardens  of  Shakespeare's  great  friend  and 
first  patron,  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton. 

The  proud  order  of  the  Templars  had 
on  this  site,  in  1128,  their  first  Preceptory 
(Henry  the  First),  not  moving  to  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  till  1184  (Henry  the  Second) . 
Here  on  the  shore  of  Holbom  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  use  an  original  metaphor) 
these  stalwart  smiters  of  the  turbaned  in- 
fidel first  settled.  The  Templars  and  their 
rivals,  the  Hospitallers  (who  had  originally 
at  their  starting  fed  and  supported  them), 


and  who  originally  settled  at  Clerkenwell, 
both  came  to  England  in  the  same  reign. 
The  first  Templars  were  Frenchmen,  tiie 
first  HospitallerB  Italians.  The  latter  began 
by  tending  sick  pilgrims,  the  former  W  es- 
corting pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City.  It  is 
difiicult  to  say  which  order  became  first 
corrupt,  or  which  finally  became  the  most 
detesteble.  In  the  desert  and  on  the  battle* 
ments  of  Acre,  Jerusalem,  and  Damietta^ 
the  Templars  fought  like  Turks,  and  their 
shirts  of  twisted  mail  covered  lion  hearts ; 
but  in  Fleet-street,  and  -in  the  English 
towns,  they  fell  rapidly  into  degradation. 
When  they  had  had  enough  of  fighting 
they  tried  less  dangerous,  but  more  satis- 
fying pleasures,  and  like  Samson,  their 
strength,  which  was  their  glory,  then 
passed  from  them. 

After  the  failure  of  the  second  crusade» 
when  Europe  was  busy  reviling  good  St. 
Bernard,  who  had  encouraged  it,  Henxy 
the  Second,  hoping  to  wash  his  hands  of 
Becket's  blood,  paid  the  expenses  of  two 
hundred  Knights  Templars  for  a  year  in 
Palestine.  In  this  reign  the  Ghrand  Master 
of  the  Temple  came  over  to  England  witfa 
Heradius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  ! 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers,  to  ' 
ur^e  forward  the  English  crusaiders,  whom 
Pnnce  John  (afterwards  the  usurper) 
wished  to  command ;  and,  while  in  London^ 
Heraclius  dedicated  the  church  of  St 
John,  Clerkenwell,  and  the  church  of  the 
Temple  in  Fleet-street.  This  was  in  1184 
or  1185.  In  the  flames  of  their  funeral  pyres 
the  Templars  at  last  cruelly  expiated  their 
sins.  The  monks  declared  that  they  had 
become  idolaters,  and  practised  unlawful 
rites.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  fact 
may,  perhaps,  bettor  explain  the  haste  with 
which  those  false  prieste  bmlt  up  for  the 
knighte  the  Paris  mgots,  and  that  is,  that 
the  Order  had  grown  too  rich.  It  was 
plethoric,  and  needed  to  be  bled.  Bat 
enough  of  the  Templars.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Stow,  in  Ehzabeth's  time,  men- 
tions that  Master  Ropar,  building  much 
at  Southampton  House,  came  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  round  buildings  of  the  old 
Templars'  house,  which  had  been  built  of 
Caen  stone.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  says, 
in  his  book  on  London  (1849),  that  in  May, 
1847,  Mr.  Griffith,  a  whip-maker,  822,  Hoi- 
bom,  told  him  ''that  when  digging  the 
foundations  of  a  workshop,  he  had  seen 
portions  of  a  circular  building  resembling 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  described  by  Stow." 

The  Wriothesleys   seem  to  have  been 
preceded  by  the  earls  and  bishops  of  Lio- 
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coin,  from  whom  tbe  present  Lin  and  Fields 
derived  their  name.     The  honse  came  to 
the  Wriothesleys  in  the  time  of  Edward 
tbe  Sixth.    The  first  known  Wriothesley, 
according  to  Bnrke,   was   a   plain  John 
Wriotheslej,  who  was  Falcon  Herald  in 
the  reign  of   Edward  the  Fourth,    and 
Garter  King-at- Arms  to  Richard  the  Third. 
This  herald's  grandson  was  the  first  titled 
dweller  in  the  tnming  out  of  Holbom. 
Whether  he  oonld  break  a  lance  fiiirlj,  woo 
a  pretty  lass  featly,  or  refute  a  shayen 
priest  roundly,  we  know  not;  but  this  is 
certain,  Henry  the  Eighth  sent  him  to  Den- 
mark to  bid  for  the  Princess  Christiana,  who, 
however  (luckily  for  her),  never  came  to 
hand;  he  was  also  constable  of  the  castle 
of  Southampton,  and  having  been  sent  to 
negotiatewith  that  astute  emperor,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  was  made  Baron  Wriothesley  of 
Tichfield,  in  Hainpshire,  a  monastery  re- 
cently gutted  by  Henry.    Soon  after  this, 
fioaiang  with  the  tide,  the  new  peer  became 
I  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  a  Knight  of  the 
I  G^r,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  jealous, 
,  wi£94laying  tyrant's  executors.  Three  days 
[  b^ore  the  coronation  of  that  "  royal  imp  of 
iame"— Edward  iJie    Sixth— Wriothesley 
was  created  Earl  of  Southampton.     But 
here  the  tide  turned ;  he  crossed  the  plots 
of  the  Protector  Somerset,  who,  watch- 
ing an   opportunity,    denounced  him  to 
the  coancil  for  having,  without  permission, 
and  to  gain  more  time  for  further  busi- 
ness, put  the  Great  Seal  into  commission. 
For  this  he  forfeited  his  grand  office,  and 
was  fined  and  imprisoned  in  his  own  Hol- 
bom house.     In  spite  of  this  venial  &ult^ 
and  the  hostility  of  Somerset,  which  to  a 
virtuous  man  was  the  highest  honour,  the 
earl  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  learned 
chancellor,  and  a  good    man.    He  died 
%ht  years  before  &e  ascension  of  Eliza- 
beth.   Two   of  his    favourite  aphorisms 
hare  been  preserved.  One  was,  that "  Force 
awes,  but  justice   governs  the   world;" 
the  other,  "  I  love  a  bishop  to  satisfy  my 
conscience;  a  lawyer  ito  guide  my  judg- 
ment ;  a  good  family  to  keep  up  my  in- 
terest ;  and  an  university  to  preserve  my 
name."    The  next  earl  was  a  friend  of  the 
Doke  of  Norfolk,  dabbled  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  plots  for  the  unwise  duke's  mar- 
nage  wiUi   Maiy  Queen   of  Scots,  and 
seenos  himself  to  have  been  more  than  half 
ft  papist.    His  only  daughter  married  Lord 
^del,   of  Wardour,    in   Wiltshire,  a 
Catholic  nobleman.    But  it  is  to  the  son 
of  this  man  of  wrong  proclivities  that  our 
Bjmpaihy  chiefly  attacmes,  and  his  name 


invests  the  street  for  ever  with  a  special 
dignity  and  interest. 

Henry  Wriothesley,  the  third  earl,  was 
that  generous  and  impulsive  young  noble- 
man to  whom  Shakespeare  dedicated  his 
first  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece. 
Big-wigged  history  chiefly  values  the  earl 
for  being  the  brother  officer  and  fellow 
conspirator  of  the  unfortunate  and  hot- 
headed Essex,  whom  he  followed  in  that 
insane  dash  through  Temple  Bar,  that  led 
the  hero  of  Cadiz  by  qxdck  stages  to  the 
scaflbld  on  Tower  Hill.  In  those  shaking 
morasses  of  doubt,  the  biographies  of  Shake- 
speare, a  few  pieces  of  dry  ground  are  trace- 
able. The  first  and  firmest  of  these  sure  spots 
is  the  &ct  that  in  1593,  seven  years  or  so  after 
Shakespeare  arrived  in  London  to  seek  his 
fortune,  he  dedicated  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 
avowed  by  him  "  the  first  heir  of  my  in- 
vention," to  the  Bight  Honourable  Henry 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  and 
Baron  of  Tichfield ;  and  the  next  year  his 
Lucrece,  published  at  the  White  Grey- 
hound, in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  As  we 
know  at  least  this  for  certain  that  in  1598,. 
twelve  years  after  he  left  Stratford,  Shake- 
speare had  already  written  his  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Bichard  the  Second, 
Richard  the  Third,  Henry  the  Fourth,. 
King  John,  and  Bomeo  and  Juliet,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  even  in  1593  he  had 
produced  one  or  two  plays.  Perhaps  to 
Lord  Brooke,  a  nobleman  of  his  own 
county,  the  new  poet  may  have  been  in- 
debted for  an  introduction  to  that  gene- 
rous and  amiable  earl  who  lived  in  Holbom, 
so  near  Lord  Brooke.  The  dedications 
of  the  two  poems  are  interesting,  because 
they  hand  down  to  us  Shakespeare's  own 
words,  in  simple  and  sincere  prose,  and 
mark  the  kind  of  relationship  existing  be- 
tween a  young  Warwickshire  poet  (then 
twenty-nine)  and  a  young  nobleman  who 
encouraged  poets  and  actors  of  genius. 
We  have  no  letters  of  our  great  poet,  no 
diary,  no  personal  records  left,  nothing  but 
these  two  short  dedications.  That  to  Venus 
and  Adonis  is  addressed 

To  the  Bight  Honoarable  Heniy  Wriothetler,  Earl  of 
Southampton  and  Baron  of  Tiohfiald. 

Bight  Honoubablb,-— I  know  not  how  I 
shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished 
lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world 
will  censure  me  for  choosing  so  strong  a 
prop  to  support  so  weak  a  bturden ;  only  if 
your  honour  seem  but  pleased  I  account 
myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all    idle    hours  till    I    have 
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bonoTired  ycm  witli  some  graver  hbbonr. 
But  if  the  first  heir  of  ray  inventioii  prove 
deformed,  I  shall  be  a&rrj  it  had  so  nobfe  a 
god&ther,  and  never  after  ear  (titt)  so 
barren  a  land  for  fecff  it  yield  me  stiQ  so 
bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your  hononr^ 
able  snrvey,  and  yofir  honour  to  your  heairt's 
content,  which  I  wi^  may  ahrays  answer 
your  own  wiafc  and  the  world's  hopeM  ex- 
pectation. 

Yoizr  hononr's  in  all  duty, 

WiLLIAlf  ShAKSSPBAKE. 

Several  things  strike  ns  in  this  dedica- 
tion. It  contains  too  many  "hononrs,'' 
it  is  pitched  in  jnst  a  little  too  low  a  key, 
and  the  final  quibble  of  the  words  "  wish" 
and  "  wish,'^  reminds  ns  of  the  somewhat 
tedious  equivoques  in  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
and  other  early  plays.  The  phrase  "  idle 
hours' '  seems  to  us  also  worthy  of  note,  as 
indicating  that  verse  writiog  and  play 
patching  were  not  yet  the  sta^^e  occupa- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  London  life.  In 
the  last  line  the  poet  alludes  of  course  to 
the  youth  of  his  patron.  The  poem  came 
to  a  second  edition  in  1594,  and  in  May 
of  the  same  year  appeared  Lucrece,  with 
the  following  dedication  to  the  young  earl. 
It  is  in  a  warmer  and  more  avowedly  am- 
bitious vein  than  its  predecessor,  but  also 
wants  simplicity : 

The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is 
without  end ;  whereof  this  pamphlet  with- 
out beginning  is  but  a  supcrfiooua  moiety 
(this  idmost  smacks  of  a  lawyer^s  office). 
The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable 
disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  imtutored 
lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.  What 
I  have  done  is  yours  ;  what  I  have  to  do 
is  yours ;  being  part  in  all  I  have,  devoted 
yours.  Were  my  worth  greats  my  duty 
would  show  greater ;  meantime^  as  it  is  it 
is  bound  to  your  lordship^  to  whom  I  wish 
long  life  stiU  lengthened  with  all  huppneea. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  duty, 

WixuAM  Shakespeabe. 

Rowe  quotes  a  story  of  Sir  W ffliam 
Davenant,  who  Hked  to  be  considered  an 
illegitimate  sou  of  the  poet,  that  the  earl 
once  showed  his  regards  and  admiration 
for  Shakespeare  by  giving  him  a  thousand 
pounds,  ^  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with 
a  purchase  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to.** 
If  this  tradition  be  tme^  Shakespeare  must 
indeed  8on«  bright  day  or  other  have  ^t 
his  heart  leap  up  as  he  turned  into  Chancery- 
lane,  and  -^ked  fast  towards  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre  (close  to  where  Ptiating 
House-square  now  is),  or  taken  boat  at  the 
Temple  Stairs  for  the  Globe  (his  summer 


theatre),  bniit  the  very  year  Lucrece  wa» 
published.  This  munificent  gift,  Mr.  Collier 
thinks,  was  made  soon  after  Lucrece  ap- 
peared ;  it  might  have  been  to  purchase  a 
share  in  the  Globe,  but  we  would  rather 
refer  it  to  the  purchase  of  New  Place  at 
Stratford  in  1597  (an  extraordinary  proof 
of  wealth  in  a  young  adventurer  who  had 
been  only  eleven  years  in  London).  The 
generous  sympathy  with  a  gallant  soldier 
Mke  Bssex,  driven,  as  he  declared,  by  Ba- 
kigh  and  Geefl  from  tbs  queen's  presence, 
led  the  Holbom  ear)  into  treasonaNe  meet* 
ings  wit^  discontented  Puritans  and  fac- 
ti<m8  oflloem,  that  led  at  fost  to  that  insane 
rush  to  Paul's  Gross  to  rouse  the  Citj, 
Februarythe  8th,  1601.  At  the  trial  Essex 
accused  Cecil  of  upholding  the  In&nta  of 
Spain  as  the  snceessor,  and  appealed  to 
Southampton  as  having  heard  the  same 
report.  Cecil  art  once  rose,  and  eoimred 
Southampton  by  their  former  firiendslirp, 
and  as  a  Christsm  man,  to  name  the  in- 
former. Southampton  then  named  Sir 
Robert  Knollys,  unicle  to  Essex,  and  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  but  it  appeared 
he  had  misunderstood  hhn.  The  eari  had  < 
reftised  to  give  the  name  till  the  court  had 
pronouncedsuch  arevelation  consistent  with 
his  honour.  Southampton  eventually  es- 
caped, though  his  friend  Davers  was  be- 
headed.  It  seemed  certain  to  all  that  he 
had  imperilled  his  fife  &om  friendship,  not 
from  a  love  of  treason,  and  though  con- 
demned and  attainted,  he  remained  un- 
harmed in  the  Tower  till  the  queen  died. 
When  King  James  the  First  came,  the 
warm-hearted  but  imprudent  earl  was  re- 
stored to  his  rights,  and  made  t»ptain  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  castle  of  Cars- 
brooke.  This  friend  and  early  patron  of 
Shakespeare  died  1624^  the  year  before  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  l^rst. 

In  old  Southampton  House  Shakespeare 
must  have  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour, 
and  the  earFs  three  daughters  may  have 
been  the  prototypes  of  his  teasing  Beatrice, 
hiB  pretty  Anne  Peige,  and  his  tender  Imo- 
gene.  There  Moth  may  have  taken  his  sword 
and  cap,  MalvoHo  have  shown  him  his  chain 
of  office,  Lancelot  have  given  him  the  pert 
answer.  In  the  court-yard  there,  dogged 
Sampson  and  sturdy  Balthazar  may  have 
frowned  at  rival  serving-men,  and  «fuHet*s 
nurse  have  bustled  by,  hot  and  fuming  at 
some  incivility  shown  her  by  my  Lord 
Brooke's  mistress  of  the  Starohery.  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  if  for  no  other, 
we  hold,  and  shall  ever  continue  to  hold, 
^e  buildings  of  Southampton  in  h%h  re* 
gard. 
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Thomas,  the  fbnrth    earl,  a  grave  and 
wise  man,  becane  a  great  poraenage  at  tine 
coarta  a£  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the 
Second.    Lard  Clarendon,  who  had  a  fine 
Roman  hand,  when  he  wrote  the  character 
of  aa  honest  and  loyal    man,  has  done 
justice  to  8oatfaampton  in  his  great  woric 
on  the  cirfl  war.     He  described  the  earl 
as  a  yooager  brother,  stadions,  and  as  a 
boy  ^liking  ceremony,  and  being  called 
my  loird.     Having  been  hardly  treated  by 
the  court,  the  Pimtans  courted  him  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  wair,  and  he  joined  them 
against  the  Eatrl  of  Strafford,  till  it  came  to 
his  trial,  which  he  vigoronsly    opposed. 
"He  wa«  a  man,**   says  Clarendon,  his 
firm  firiend,  "  of  a  great  shiw^neas  of  judg- 
ment, and  vefy  quick  apprehenmon,  and 
that  readiness  of  expression  npon  any  sud- 
den debate,  that  no  man  delivered  himself 
more  advantageously  and  weightily,  and 
more   efficaciously  with  his  hearers,  and 
that  ZKX  mAm  gave  them  more  trouble  in 
Ins  opposition,  or  drew  so  many  to  a  con- 
etatence  with  him  in  opinion.     He  had  no 
relation  to  or  dependence  upon  the  court, 
or  purpose  to  have  any,  but  wholly  pursued 
the  public  interest."     The  earl  did  not  be- 
come a  privy  councillor,  or  of  the  king's 
bed-chamber,  till  the  parliament  had  de- 
clared no  matn  capable  (^office  who  had  not 
signed  their  protostation.     He  went  with 
t}^  king  to  York,  was  with  him  in  the  rush 
at  Edge  Hill,  and  stayed  at  Oxford  with 
him  till  the  end  of  the  war,  always  fulfil- 
ling his  duty,  always  dreading  the  issue, 
always  eager  to  advance   peace.      "The 
earl,"  flays  Clarendon,  warmly,  "was  in- 
deeda  great  man  in  aU  respects,  and  brought 
very  much  reputation  to  the  king's  cause." 
So  much  we  should  have  hoped  and  ex- 
pected of  the  son  of  Shakespeare's  noble 
friendy  who  must  often  have  sat  on  the 
poet's  lap,   and  heard  him  utter  wisdom 
and  wit.    He  was  one  of  those  true  men 
the  king  wished  to  be  round  him  at  the 
T.^Io  dt  Wigh%,  and,  ftkithful  to  the  last, 
he  was  present  when  Miey  bore  Charles's 
coffin,  white  with  snow,  to  the  vault  at 
Windisor.   After  the  Restoration,  the  mag- 
nate of  H<^bom  was  installed  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  was  made  Lord  Trea- 
surer of   Bnghmd.     He  strove,  side  by 
side  with  his  old    ^end    Hyde,   to   re- 
store the  shattered  finances  of  Charles, 
and  to  store  money  [for   the  future:  but 
spaniels,    pimps,    cardinals'    nieces,    and 
mistresses  of  all    ages  and  ranks,   soon 
snatched  away  the  savings  of  the  thrifty 
minister,  and  Hie  good-natured,  shameless 
king  only  laughed   at    the  greediness  of 


these  rapacious  creatnres,  and  the  old 
nobleman's  anger  and  dismay.  The  earl 
died  at  Southampton  House,  ^  near  Hol- 
bume,  in  the  suburb  of  London,"  May, 
1667,  seven  years  after  **  ifce  giorions  Re- 
stora^on,"  When  all  his  honours,  including 
the  earldom  of  Chichester,  became  extinct. 
The  eari's  house  was  taken  down  about 
1652.  Howell,  in  1657,  describes  South- 
ampton House  as  lately  taken  down  and 
turned  to  "several  private  tenements.*' 
Probably  the  loyal  earl, 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
AlthemgKit  be  mol  akoiid  upon, 

had,  during  his  weary  exile,  been  obliged 
to  part  with  some  of  the  property.  Rachel, 
the  daughter  of  the  last  earl  by  a  French 
lady,  the  first  of  his  three  wives,  married 
that  estimable  nobleman.  Lord  William 
Russell.  She  is  that  grand  and  noble  wo- 
man whose  memory  slunes  like  a  star  above 
the  sin  and  corruption  of  an  evil  age.  No 
wonder  that  Lord  William  Russell,  on  his 
way  to  the  scaffold,  gave  a  mournful  look 
at  the  turning  to  Southampton-buildings. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  wooed  there 
her  of  whom  he  spoke  wh^i  he  was  called 
for  trial  for  high  treason  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ofiferedhim  any 
of  his  servants  to  assist  him  in  taking  down 
the  evidence : 

"  My  wife  is  here,  my  lord,  to  do  it." 
In  1664,  Pepys  describes  walking  to 
"my  Lord  Sandwich's  through  my  Lord 
of  Southampton's  new  buildmgs  in  the 
fields  behind  Gray's-inn ;"  but  BtiH,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  earl  died  in  Holbom. 

Southampton  -  buildings  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  street  frequented  by  cofiee- 
drinkers ;  for  Antony  Wood,  the  Oxford 
biographer,  says  that  in  1650  (two  years 
before  the  Restoration),  Jacob,  a  Jew  (pro- 
bably from  the  Levant),  opened  a  cofiee- 
^jouse  in  St.  Peter's  parish,  Oxford,  and 
when  he  left  the  learned  city  he  sold  coffee 
in  old  Southamptonobuildings  in  Holbom, 
near  London.  He  was  living  there  in 
1671.  Here,  too,  in  the  quiet  turmng  out 
of  Holbom,  Ludlow,  the  regicide,  hid  aiwiy 
till  he  could  escape  to  Switzerland. 

MATTHIAS  THE  GHOST  QTJELLER. 


"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as 
the  ghost  of  a  living  person?"  inquired 
Maximilian. 

"  Well,"  replied  Laurence,  "  I  have  often 
heard  of  the  Scotch  wraith,  which  appears 
at  the  moment  of  a  person's  decease,  and 
thus  indicates  the  death  of  that  person,  per- 
haps to  a  distant  friend." 
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''  No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean/'  explained 
Maximilian.  "Stories  of  the  wraith  are 
common  all  over  the  world,  bat  I  imagine 
that  in  the  case  of  this  particular  species  of 
phantom,  the  death  of  the  person  is  sup- 
posed to  precede,  if  only  by  a  second,  the 
appearance  of  the  spectre." 

"Well,"  remarked  Lanrenoe,  *'there  is  the 
death-fetch,  which  Baynim  once  made  so 
famous.  This  is  represented  to  be  the 
spectre  of  a  living  person,  of  whose  ap- 
proaching death  its  appearance  is  an  in- 
fallible sign." 

"  Something  like  a  banshee,"  interposed 
Edgar. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Lanrenoe.  "  Unless 
I  have  dipped  into  Lrish  mythology  to  very 
bad  purpose,  the  banshee  is  not  the  spectre 
of  a  person  that  ever  lived  at  all,  but  a  sort 
of  fairy,  who  is  attached  to  ancient  ftmulies 
alone,  and  announces  the  death  of  any  of 
their  members  by  perpetual  lamentations." 

''  I  perceive  that  I  did  not  put  my 
question  with  sufficient  accuracy,"  observed 
Maximilian.  "When  I  asked  if  you  had 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  ghost  of 
a  living  person,  I  was  not  thinking  of  a 
spectre  predicting  death,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fetch,  but  of  the  appearance  of  the 
preternatural  likeness  of  a  person,  without 
any  reference  to  death  at  all.  However,  I 
may  as  well  narrate  the  story  by  which  my 
question  was  suggested.  Matthias  Lussau, 
a  pastor  at  Bat£enow,  on  the  river  Havel, 
during  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
stood  one  evening  at  the  window  of  his 
house,  whence  he  perceived  two  persons, 
busily  digging  as  if  they  were  in  search  of 
some  hidden  treasure.  One  of  them  looked 
exactiy  like  his  churchwarden,  and  to  tiiis 
one  he  addressed  himself,  asking  what  was 
the  object  of  such  zealous  toil  The  digger 
explained  that  in  the  days  when  the  town 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Swedes " 

"  That  occupation,  I  suppose,  was  one  of 
ihe  events  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ?"  in- 
terrupted Egbert. 

"  Precisely,"  said  Maximilian.  "  In 
those  days,  as  the  spectre  explained,  a 
general  pillage  had  be^  expected,  and  con- 
sequentiy  he  and  his  comrade  had  buried 
the  saered  vessels  of  their  church  in  some 
neighbouring  spot,  the  exact  situation  of 
which  had,  perhaps,  through  the  effect  of 
panic,  entirely  vanished  from  their  reoollec* 
tion.  Matthias  Liissau  went  to  bed,  ponder- 
ing on  thi^conversation,  and  onihe  following 
morning  sent  for  his  churchwarden,  whom 
he  questioned  respecting  the  hidden  trea- 
sure. The  man  started,  as  if  aroused  from 
a  dream,  and  honestly  confessed  that  such 


a  treasure  had  been  buried  by  him  and  his 
associate  in  office  in  the  time  of  the  Swedes, 
that  the  place  where  they  had  hid  it  had 
been  completely  effiMsed  irom.  their  memory, 
and  that  afber  much  fruitless  search,  they 
had  g^ven  up  every  thought  of  making 
good  their  loss,  and  had  forgotten  the  affair 
altogether.  Satisfied  with  this  explanation 
the  pastor  conducted  his  churchwarden  to 
the  spot,  where  the  diggers  had  been  occu- 
pied the  evening  before,  and  as  this  was  at 
once  recognised  by  the  churchwarden,  good 
earthly  substantial  diggers  were  set  to 
work,  and  the  vessels,  duly  disoovered,  were 
restored  to  the  church. 

"That,"  gravely  remarked  Lanrenoe, 
'•is  a  very  curious  story.  The  church- 
warden neither  dies,  nor  is  about  to  die. 
Simply  his  memory  has  become  defective 
with  regard  to  one  particular  event,  pos- 
sibly, as  you  say,  through  the  effects  of 
panic,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by  his  for- 
getfrOness  was  made  good  by  a  spectre,  who 
assumed  his  likeness." 

"  We  may  almost  say,"  suggested  Edgar, 
"  that  the  apparition  was  the  ghost  of  the 
churchwarden's  departed  memory.  Those 
who  would  give  a  rational  turn  to  this  odd 
tale  would  substitute  somnambuUsm  fonr 
supernatural  agency.  I  perfectiy  recollect 
a  short  French  drama,  the  plot  of  which 
much  resembled  the  story  of  your  worthy 
pastor.  A  perfectly  honeist  man,  intrusted 
with  a  large  sum  by  a  friend,  has  put  it 
away  in  a  place  of  safety.*  When  the 
friend,  afber  a  long  absence,  returns,  pro- 
ducing the  receipt  for  the  deposit,  the  trea- 
sure is  missing,  and  the  man  to  whom  it 
has  been  confided  is  in  despair.  Falling 
asleep,  he  proceeds,  still  sleeping,  to  his 
garden,  and  there  he  digs  up  the  lost 
casket.  He  had  hidden  it  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  and  in  a  state  of  somnam- 
bulism he  finds  it,  the  act  of  concealment 
having  left  no  impression  on  his  waking 
mind.  Put  a  sleep-walking  churchwarden 
in  the  place  of  your  spectre,  and  you  will 
at  once  perceive  the  aniedogy  between  your 
legend  and  my  plot." 

"Ah,  I  perfectly  perceive  the  analogy 
and  the  insinuation,"  said  Maximilian, 
smiling;  "and,  as  Matthias  Liissau  was 
famous  in  his  day  for  laying  perturbed 
spirits,  I  will  tell  you  another  story  about 
him,  which,  though  less  singular,  shows 
him  in  a  less  equivocal  character.  Yon 
must  know  that  in  those  days  of  Swedish 
occupation  referred  to  by  the  spectral 
churchwarden " 

"  Spectral  or  sleep-walking  ?"  interposed 
Edgar. 
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"In  tboae  days,"  pursaed  Maximilian, 
'^  the  ciiy  of  Batnenow  was  fonnd  too  small 
for  its  intmsive  visitors.  One  company  of 
Swedes  seemed  destined  to  remain  without 
shelter,  the  only  place  in  which  it  could 
possibly  be  quartered  being  uniyersally 
stigmatised  as  a  haunted  house.  To  aU 
warnings  on  tiiis  score  the  soldiers,  how- 
ever, turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  they  accord- 
ingly took  possession  of  the  awful  edifice, 
providiufiT  themselves,  not  only  with  abun- 
dant  m^t  and  drink,  but  likiwise  with  a 
few  fiddles,  in  the  determination  to  pass  a 
merry  night.  At  the  hour  of  twelve,  while 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  a  dance,  a  man 
like  a  &rmer,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand  and  a 
bundle  of  deeds  under  his  arm,  walked  into 
the  room,  and  was  followed  by  a  lady,  who 
wore  a  great  bunch  of  keys.  Tnese  unbidden 
guests  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  the 
merriment  of  the  party,  but  remained  near 
the  door,  quietly  watching  their  proceedings. 
The  dancers  came  to  a  sudden  s£op,  an  awk- 
iirard  pause  ensued,  which  terminated  in  a 
Toar  of  laughter  from  the  soldiers." 

''Were  the  ghosts  gratified?"  inquired 
Edgar. 

^'On  the  contrary,"  answered  Maxi- 
milian ;  "  they  were  highly  incensed,  and 
manifested  their  wrath  to  some  purpose. 
So  vigorously  did  the  man  use  his  whip, 
and  the  lady  her  keys,  that  the  soldiers 
were  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  house, 
the  majority  escaping  by  the  windows,  the 
minority  by  the  doors.  One  only  remained, 
a  dunder-headed  fellow,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  behind  the  stove,  and  had  there  lain 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  defeat  of  his 
comrades.  When  at  last  he  awoke,  and 
saw  the  spectral  virago  with  the  keys,  he 
also  retreated,  though  she  begged  him  to 
remain,  assuring  him  that^  as  he  had  not 
been  guilty  of  the  impertinence  of  laugh- 
ing at  her  and  her  companion,  no  harm 
would  be  done  to  him." 

"  Why  should  these  extremely  muscular 
Christians  be  called  ghosts  at  all  r  "  inquired 
Edgar. 

'*  Oh,"  answered  Laurence,  **  the  ghosts 
in  Brandenburg  and  thereabouts  are  by  no 
means  destitute  of  physical  strength,  nor 
must  they  be  associated  with  anything 
shadowy  or  ethereaL  Why,  the  story  is 
told  of  one  Martinus  Schoock,  an  old  pro- 
fessor at  7rankfort-on-the-0der,  who  was, 
for  awhile,  very  proud  of  his  disbelief  in 
spirits,  but  was  cured  of  his  heresy  by  most 
substantial  reasoning.  Putting  up  one  night 
in  a  strange  inn,  he  gave  no  heed  to  the 
host's  warning  that  &e  only  empty  room 
was  haunted." 


'*  Therein  resembling  the  Swedish  soldiers 
in  Maximilian's  tale^"  interposed  Edgar. 

"  He  boldly  ordered  his  bed  to  be  made," 
continued  Laurence,  *^  and  retired  to  rest. 
About  midnight  a  most  unseemly  noise 
began ;  and  at  last  in  came  somebody  with 
an  enormous  crash,  who,  heavy  of  foot, 
stalked  up  to  the  professor.  Had  the 
learned  gentleman  preserved  his  usual 
courage,  he  would  have  noticed  with  curi- 
osity that  his  visitor  was  dressed,  in  an  old 
German  military  fashion;  but  as  he  in- 
stantly drew  his  head  under  the  clothes, 
his  powers  of  observation  were  nullified. 
Sight,  however,  was  not  the  sense  to 
which  the  ghost  especially  appealed.  It 
deliberately  pulled  the  clothes  from  the 
trembling  Schoock,  thrust  him  under  the 
bed,  and  quietly  lay  down  in  his  place. 
After  having  reposed  for  about  an  hour,  it 
took  its  leave,  the  professor,  uncomfortably 
situated  as  he  was,  having  passed  the  time 
in  fervent  prayer.  On  finding  himself 
alone,  Schoock  dressed  himself  with  all 
possible  speed,  hastened  down-stairs,  and 
paid  his  reckoning  to  mine  host,  who,  ob- 
serving that  he  looked  exceedingly  pale, 
asked  if  he  had  seen  anything  unpleasant. 
The  professor,  though  his  voice  £edtereid, 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  say  he  should 
like  to  know  who  had  been  playing  tricks 
upon  him,  and  departed  accordingly." 

"  He  had  hit  upon  the  truth,  however," 
exdaimed  Edgar.  **  A  plainer  case  of  play- 
ing at  ghosts  was  never  recorded." 

"  If  all  accounts  be  correct,  Schoock's 
convictions  were  not  the  same  as  yours," 
said  Laurence.  "  If  he  kept  up  his  cha- 
ractei*  for  the  moment  of  talking  about 
tricks,  he  was  never  afterwards  heard  to 
speak  sceptically  or  disrespectfully  about 
ghosts.  But  to  show  you  mrther  the  sub- 
stantial character  of  the  Brandenburg  spec- 
tres, let  me  tell  the  anecdote  of  a  distiller 
of  Stendal  in  the  Old  Mark,  who,  hoping 
to  make  his  liquor  particularly  attractive, 
obtained  the  head  of  a  thief  who  had  re- 
cently been  hanged." 

"Was  the  notion  his  own?"  asked 
Edgar. 

"  No,"  replied  Laurence.  "  There  was 
an  old  superstition  that  the  skull  of  a 
thief,  properly  distilled,  yielded  a  spirit 
which  might  advantageously  be  mixed  with 
brandy." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  keep  the  know- 
ledge of  that  &ct  to  ourselves,"  suggested 
Edgar.  "  So  many  modem  ways  of  adul- 
teration have  been  tried  over  and  over 
again,  that  an  extraordinary  method,  un- 
kaown  to  the  present  generation,  might  be 
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snapped  up  with  avidity,  to  the  manifest 
detriment  of  the  public.  Oa  the  other 
hand,  I  admit  that  the  saperstition  might 
easily  famifih  the  subject  for  a  story  in 
favour  of  total  abstinence.  The  te^otal 
moralist  might  say  that  Stephen  of  Steiidal 
(not  a  bad  name)  was  an  honeet^  induB- 
triouB  man,  unta  an  unlucky  glass  of 
scbimpps,  followed  by  many  others,  weak- 
ened his  veneration  for  the  laws  of  pn>- 
perty.  A  robbery,  accompanied  by  a 
murder,  resulted  in  his  execution.  Nor 
did  the  mischief  done  by  his  first  glass  end 
even  here.  After  his  death,  his  skull  was 
used  £oc  the  prodnctiicHi  of  that  very  liquor 
which  had  brought  destruction  upon  him- 
self, and  who  sbikll  say  thai  the  miserable 
pedigree  of  crizAC  and  retribution  was  not 
carried  down,  in  one  unbroken  Hne,  through 
many  generations  ?  The  brandy  makes  the 
thief,  and  the  thiei's  skull  makes  the 
brandy.  Thus  we  have  a  complete  ciicle, 
a  very  serpent  of  wickedness,  with  its  tail 
in  its  mouth.  Mind  yon,  this  is  no  legend, 
but  my  own  invention." 

"  My  legend  in  the  meanwhile  stands 
still,"  remarked  Laurence;  ''but  let  me 
proceed.  At  night,  while  the  distiUer  and 
his  assistants  were  engaged  in  the  unholy 
work  of  improving  the  brandy,  who  should 
walk  in  but  the  thief  hinueLf.  For  some 
time  he  stared  at  the  party  in  silence.  At 
last  he  said  in  a  solemn  voice,  '  Give  me 
back  my  head.'  Now,  what  say  you  to 
that  ?" 

"  Why,  I  say,"  answered  Edgar,  "  that 
the  thief  was  very  unreasonable.  He  evi- 
dently had  a  very  good  new  head,  or  he 
could  not  have  stared  at  the  party,  so  he 
had  no  occasion  for  the  old  one,  wHch  had 
been  justly  forfeited  to  the  offended  laws  of 
his  country." 

'*  Pardon  me,"  interposed  Ma.Timitijm, 
who  had  long  preserved  a  modest  silence, 
*^  I  have  been  much  amused  by  Laurence's 
two  stories ;  but  I  would  observe  that  my 
tale  of  the  ghosts  of  Bathesow  is  not 
ended  yet."  ^ 

"  Indeed !"  -exdaimed  Edgar.  "  Well,  I 
thought  it  had  ended  brilliantly  with  tbe 
defeat  of  the  Swedish  soldiers." 

''  So  did  I,"  added  Laurence. 

"  If  you  remember,"  said  MaTimilian, 
'^  I  promised  to  gvre  you  another  chapter 
of  the  biography  of  the  famed  Matthias 
Liissau,  and  I  had  not  yet  brought  him 
upon  the  scene.  That,  with  your  consenit, 
I  will  do  now."  (Both  bowed  with  a  some- 
what contrite  air.)  "  Having  heard  of  the 
victory  achieved  by  the  two  ^osts,  Matthias 
felt  that  an  adventure  was  before  him  quite 


in  his  own  way.  He  had  no  disbelief  in 
spectres,  like  your  braggart  Schoock.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  believed  in  them  as  tho- 
roughly as  Jack-die^Giant-Killer  believed 
in  giants,  and  he  was  Likewiae  convinced 
thai  he  was  a  match  for  the  best  of  them. 
So  with  the  permission  of  the  magistrai« 
he  took  possessioB  of  the  house  one  fine 
night,  having  first  armed  himself  with  a 
pen.  aad  other  writing  xoatoials,  and  in  the 
room,  which  seemed  to  be  the  battJe-fidd, 
he  seated  himself  at  a  table,  on  which  two 
candies  were  placed.  He  had  handsomelj 
o£Pered  his  clerk  a  share  in  the  adventure, 
but  the  prudent  man  preferred  to  remain 
in  the  street  outside  the  house,  and  to  act 
as  a  sentineL  Ai  twelve  o'ck>ck  the  door 
opened  and  the  man  with  the  deeds  and 
the  whip  walked  in,  and  took  his  place  in 
a  very  becoming  manner,  though  it  should 
be  observed  that  immediately  after  his  ap- 
pearance one  of  the  candles  went  out.  The 
undaunted  pastor  afe  once  rekindled  it  wiHi 
the  other,  whereupon  the  huiy  with  the 
keys  appeared,  and  out  went  the  other 
candle.  Having  rekindled  this  with  the 
first,  Matthias  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  serious  discussion ;  so  fixing  his 
eyes. on  the  two  spectres,  and  begimimg 
with  a  pious  address,  he  bc^dly  asked  whi^ 
their  business  might  be.  With  every  ap- 
pearance of  respect  the  man  with  the 
deeds  unfolded  a  narrative  of  considerable 
length,  and  not  a  little  intricate.  He  had 
once  been  owner  of  the  house,  and  of  much 
landed  property  besides,  as  he  proved  by  his 
deeds ;  but  what  with  a  fraudulent  steward, 
and  a  disobedient  nej^w,  and  a  designing 
son-  in-law ' ' 

**  Skip  the  details,"  suggested  Edgar. 
''We^l  assume  that  somehow  or  otb»r  a 
wrong,  that  required  to  be  rectified,  had 
been  committed." 

^^  Eight,"  said  Maximilian,  ^  and  tiie 
case  of  the  lady  was  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  gentleman.  Well,  Matthias 
put  down  in  black  and  white  all  the  par- 
ticulars, which  I  pass  over,  promised  to 
set  matters  straight,  and  bade  the  ghosts 
retire  to  rest,  and  not  trouiide  the  world 
any  more  with  their  presence.  He  kept 
his  promise,  the  oases  were  submitted  to 
the  proper  authorities,  the  ri^htltil  heirs 
were  put  into  their  proper  places,  aaxi  tlie 
house,  no  longer  troubled,  waa  presented 
to  Madthias  Lussau  as  a  free  gift,  and  long 
afiber wards  bore  his  name." 

"  Was  the  gallant  pastor  always  equally 
victorious  ?"  asked  Lanrenoe. 

"  No,"  replied  MaKiniiian ;  "  I  regret  tn 
say  that  the  courage  with  which  he  pursned 
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Lis  vocation  of  ghost  qneller  bronght  bim 
to  an  untimely  etid.  He  beard  that  a  sub- 
terranean burial  vault  was  baunted  by  a 
troop  of  noisy  spirits,  and  resolved  to  en- 
connter  them.  He  accordingly  descended 
into  the  vault,  but  was  saluted  with  a 
diabolical  bowl,  the  spirits  violently  assur- 
ing him  that,  while  they  were  underground 
the  right  was  on  their  side,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  speedily  retreat,  some  mischief 
would  befal  bim.  He  took  the  hint,  but 
the  terror  he  had  felt,  and  possibly  also 
the  humiliation  of  bis  defeat,  threw  him 
into  a  sickness,  which  resulted  in  bis  death. 
Bnt  he  lived  long  in  the  memory  of  bis 
fellow-townsmen.  He  was  an  able  nego- 
tiator with  men  as  well  as  with  ghosts,  and 
when  Batbenow  surrendered  to  the  Swedes, 
he  arranj^ed  the  capitulation  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  citizens  and  of  the 
Swedish  general,  that  the  latter  presented 
him  with  a  box  shaped  like  a  book,  but 
filled  with  gold  coins.  For  many  years  his 
portrait  was  preserved,  i«presenting  him 
as  a  stem,  resolute  man,  with  a  book  under 
his  ann,  which  was  commonly  taken  for  a 
Bible,  but  which  was  meant  for  the  Swedish 
present/' 

"As   he    negotiated    the    capitulation 
equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  botb  parties, 
what   present    did    be  receive  from  the' 
citizens  ?"  asked  Edgar. 

"None,  of  which  I  have  heard,"  answered 
Maxamihan. 

"  Ha !"  said  Edgar,  gravely,  "  I  wonder 
whether  the  affair  was  conducted  with  the 
strictest  impartiality." 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  KEY. 

CHAPTER  LXIV.    AT  THE  TERRACE  DOOR. 

Next  morning,  when  Maud  awoke,  she 
saw  Mercy  CresweU  sitting  near  the  win- 
^^,  playing  a  "devil's  tattoo"  on  the 
window- stool,  and  staring  out  with  all  her 
^jcs,  and  a  strained  neck,  on  the  scene 
telow. 

"  Oh !  Mercy,  you  are  there  ?*'  eaid  the 
yonng  lady,  drowsily,  with  her  head  still 
^pon  her  pillow. 

"  Yes,  nuss,  please,'*  said  Mercy,  stand- 
"ig  up  promptly  with  a  grave  counte- 
iiance. 

**  Wliat  o'clock  is  it,  do  you  know  P" 
inquired  Miss  Vernon. 

Miss  Mercy  consulted  the  big  silver 
watch  which  she  wore  at  her  belt^  and  which, 
"  not  quite  so  pretty  as  some  little  gold 
ones  wo  may  have  seen,  bad  the  advantage 
of  keeping  time  a  good  deal  better. 


"  Half-past  ten,  miss." 

"  Half-past  ten !  And  why  did  npt  you 
call  me  before  ?  Breakfast  over,  I  suppose, 
and — and  Lady  Mardykes,  has  she  come  ?" 
she  added,  recollecting  that  if  her  hostess 
were  still  absent,  she  would  not  after  all 
have  cared  to  go  down  to  the  breakfast- 
room. 

"  Yes,  ma'am — ^yes,  miss,  half  an  hour 
ago.  Lady  Mardykes  barrived." 

"  Oh  ?  I'm  so  glad,  that  is  quite  charming ; 
now  if  Miss  Modwyn  were  here,  I  think  I 
should  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for." 

And  in  high  spirits,  notwithstanding  the 
alarms  of  the  night  before.  Miss  Vernon 
addressed  herself  to  ber  toilet,  while  her 
breakfast  came  up  on  a  pretty  china  tray 
to  the  adjoining  dressing-rocMn,  which  was  a 
large  and  comfortable  apartment,  command- 
ing precisely  the  same  view  of  the  croquet- 
ground  as  she  saw  from  ber  bedroom  win- 
dow. 

As  Miss  Vernon  entered  the  dressing- 
room,  a  dark-featured,  low-browed  house- 
maid, standing  by  the  gallery-door,  with  a 
pale  frown,  and  in  low  tones  was  saying 
to  Mercy  CresweU,  who  was  listening  with 
a  dark  gaze,  and  compressed  Hps,  witb 
the  comers  of  her  mouth  drawn  grimly 
down : 

''An  oak  stool,  aU  in  that,^^  and  she 
clapped  her  bands.  "  You  never  seed  sicb 
another  smash  in  the  dead-bouse.  Tom  Rose 
was  nothing  to  it.  Lauk !  it  was  a  turn  !  I 
couldn't  eat  not  that  big  o'  breakfiast !" 

Mercy  saw  the  young  lady  coming  in, 
and  shifting  ber  place,  she  said  in  a  quick 
aside,  "  Here's  Miss  Vea*non." 

And  witb  a  glance  at  ber,  the  broad- 
shouldered  lass  in  housemaid's  uniform 
withdrew  and  closed  the  door. 

"What  was  she  talking  of?"  asked  the 
young  lady,  when  she  bad  gone. 

''An  old  story,  miss;  a  man  that  was 
killed  here  years  ago ;  poachers  I  dessay, 
or  the  like." 

"  Oh,  a  keeper  ?" 

"Well,  yes;  something  tbat  way,  miss. 
Shall  I  pour  you  out  tea  or  eofibe,  please, 
miss  ?" 

Her  breakfast  equipage  Maud  thought  a 
great  deal  handsomer  than  was  required 
for  the  careless  service  of  a  bedroom.  The 
china  was  old  and  quite  esquisite ;  and  the 
silver,  an  antique  Dutc^  miniature  service, 
was  covered  with  grotesque  figures,  trees, 
windmills,  cocks  and  bens.  Every  detail 
in  the  little  breakfast  service  was  pretty 
and  even  elegant,  a  great  deal  prettiijr,  cer- 
tainly, than  ber  mamma  would  liave 
allowed  ber  at  Boydon. 
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Looking  down  she  saw  from  the  window 
a  very  animated  scene,  people  in  gay  dresses 
were  walking  on  tlie  terrace,  ana  upon  the 
gravel  walks  that  snrronnd  the  croquet- 
ground,  on  which  were  already  assembled 
some  lounging  groups,  who  were  knocking 
the  balls  about  in  a  desultory  way.  The 
cheerful  sounds  of  talking  and  laughing 
filled  the  air.  Some  of  mese  people,  fo- 
reigners she  supposed,  were  very  demon- 
strative in  their  Wk  and  gestures.  And  a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  heterogeneous  com- 
pany who  were  making  the  large  square, 
with  the  background  of  old  Dutch  hedges, 
and  lofty  timber,  as  amusing  for  her  to 
look  at  as  a  fair-green,  or  a  race-course, 
were  dressed  extremely  oddly,  not  to  say 
grotesquely.  There  were  at  least  ninety 
or  a  hundred  people  in  that  pretty  en- 
closure. Some  might  possibly  be  merely 
visitors  for  the  hour,  but  still  the  number 
assembled  testified  to  a  very  splendid  hos- 


As  Maud  was  looking  out,  she  saw  Lady 
Mardykes  enter  the  terrace  from  the  door 
in  the  side  of  the  house,  almost  directly 
imder  her  window. 

This,  you  may  suppose,  was  a  very  wel- 
come sight  to  her. 

Antomarchi  was  walking  at  her  side, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  talking  incessantly, 
-as  they  walked  slowly  round  the  croquet- 
ground,  and  sometimes  with  very  earnest 
gravity. 

Did  it  strike  her  that  Lady  Mardykes 
was  distinguishing  this  stem  and  striking 
man,  in  a  very  marked  way  ?  He  seemed 
to  engpx>ss  her.  She  stopped  and  spoke  to 
but  one  other  person,  as  sne  walked  round 
and  round  the  quadrangle.  She  had  seen 
her  guests,  no  doubt,  since  her  arrival, 
before  now;  but  she  seemed,  at  present, 
to  have  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  any  one 
but  Antomarchi. 

He  seemed  very  devoted,  she  thought. 
Might  he  not  possibly  entertain  hopes 
which  she  had  not  suspected  before,  re- 
specting this  rich  and  brilliant  widow? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  her  delegating 
to  him,  as  he  had  said  she  did,  even  play- 
fully, a  commission  to  see  after  the  health 
and  spirits  of  her  guests,  during  her  ab- 
sence i' 

And  now  Maud  remembered  a  laughing 
warning  given  to  her  by  this  same  Lady 
Mardykes,  in  answer  to  somfi  speculations 
of  hers  about  mesmerism.  She  said, 
"  Don*t  allow  any  one  to  mesmerise  you, 
unless  you  want  to  fall  in  love  with  him.'* 
Then  came  her  special  mention  of  Doctor 
Antomarchi,  in  the  letter  in  which  she  pro- 


mised to  have  him  at  her  house,  to  meet 
Maud,  as  a  potent  mesmeriser. 

Was  this  clever  foreigner  really  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune  and  social  position? 
Things  as  strange  had  happened. 

Some  illustrated  papers  had  been  sent  to 
her  at  the  same  time  with  her  breakfast, 
and  Maud,  taking  one  of  them  up,  looked 
into  her  room,  intending  to  take  her  paper- 
cutter  from  the  table  beside  her  bed,  but  it 
was  not  there. 

She  had  left  it  on  the  table  herseK 
beside  her  book,  and  she  had  seen  it  there 
afterwards ;  and  by  one  of  those  accidents 
that  sometimes  fix  trifles  in  the  memory, 
she  had  remarked  it  as  it  lay  in  the  same 
place,  on  her  return,  after  her  long  look-out 
from  the  window,  the  night  before,  to 
her  bed. 

"  Mercy,  did  yon  take  my  paper-knife 
from  the  table  beside  my  bed?  I  did  not 
remove  it ;  look  for  it,  please,  and  fetch  it 
to  me." 

'*  Me  move  it !  Certainly  not  me,  miss. 
La !  miss,  I  would  'av'  knewed  you  pot  it 
there,  but  I  wasn't  a  step  nearer  than  tit£ 
window,  till  yon  woke  up  and  called  i&e." 

She  was  fidgeting  about  the  tafakby 
this  time. 

**  No,  miss,  I  don't  see  no  sign  of  no 
knife,  paper  or  hotherwise.  Ko,  miss, 
nothing." 

"  But  I  would  not  lose  that  pretty  little 
paper-knife  on  any  account,  and  it  must  be 
there ;  no  one  has  been  in  the  room  to  take 
it,  and  yon  really  must  find  it." 

But  nowhere  could  the  paper-knife  be 
found.  It  was  hardly  the  sort  of  thing 
which  a  thief  would  have  selected  for  a 
prize,  seeing  on  the  table  close  by  all  the 
rings  and  trinkets  that  might  have  been  as 
easily  picked  up. 

"  It  was  given  me  by  a  person  I  was 
very  fond  of,  who  is  dead,  and  I  won't  lose 
it,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  joining  in  the  seardi, 
after  an  interval ;  but  it  did  not  turn  up. 

''  La  I  miss,  it  must  be  a  mistake.  Whoe 
could  it  go  to  P  If  it  was  there,  miss,  last 
night,  'twould  be  there  stiU ;  there's  no 
signs  on  it;  'tis  only  worriting  yonrseH 
miss,  to  suppose  it  was  ever  there  at  all." 

"  I  happen  to  know  it  was,"  said  the 
young  lady,  nettled  at  this  irritating  lin^ 
of  reply,  "  and  you  must  find  it.  I  shan't 
go  down-stairs  till  I  am  satisfied  about  it 

"  What  was  it  like,  please,  miss  ?" 

"It  is  a  small  mother-of-pearl  paper- 
cutter,  that  answers  as  a  nwirker  beside, 
and  it  has  my  initials,  M.  G.  V.,  on  the 
side." 

Maud  was  really  vexed,  and  having  a 
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regard  for  this  trifle,  was  resolved  nbt  to 
lose  it;  her  attention  was,  however,  called 
to  another  quarter  by  a  gentle  but  dis- 
tinct knock  at  the  dressing-room  door.  A 
risit  from  Ladj  Mardykes,  she  thonght, 
with  a  smile,  as  she  stepped  into  the 
dressing-room,  and  called  to  her  visitor  to 


comem. 


It  was  Doctor  Antomarohi  who  opened 
the  door,  and  made  her  a  grave  and  very 
oeremonions  bow.  Mand  was  a  little  sur- 
prised. 

"  I  &ncied  it  was  Lady  Mardykes  who 
booked  at  my  door,"  she  said ;  "  I  was 
thinking  of  going  ont ;  I  saw  her  from  the 
window." 

"  Oh  P  I'm  commissioned  to  make  this 
little  visit,  to  inqnire  how  yon  have  passed 
the  night.  Yonr  nerves  were  a  little  more 
disturbed  than  yon  would  allow  by  the 
shock  of  that  unlucky  rencontre  on  the 
road.  1*11  try  your  pulse,  if  you  don't 
mind.  Yes — yes — still  nervous.  You  can 
We  jour  walk  quite  safely  in  the  croquet* 
groosd,  but  don't  think  of  taking  a  drive 
I  to^,  and  you  had  better  lunch  and  dine 
quietly  np-stairs ;  to-morrow  you  will  be, 
I  hope,  all  light,  and  then,  of  course,  you 
command  everything." 

Antomarchi  remained  for  a  few  minutes, 
&nd  chatted  on  agreeably  upon  other  things. 
He  is  apparently  anxious  to  please ;  nothing 
coold  he  more  polite ;  but  his  smile  is  not 
winning.  There  is  something  in  it  she 
can't  describe,  deathlike  and  cruel.  In  his 
inanner,  soften  it  all  he  can,  there  is  a 
latent  stenmess  that  might  be  prompt  and 
terrible. 

His  large  strange  eyes,  as  if  conscious  of 
their  power,  he  has  not  turned  upon  hers. 
In  this  slightly  but  studiously  averted  gaze, 
there  is  a  hinting  of  treason. 

When  he  is  gone,  Maud  says  to  herself: 

'^  Well !  is  it  possible  that  nice  creature 
can  have  taken  a  fancy  to  that  horrible 
B^n?  She  certainly  can't  see  him  as  I 
do.  However,  I  suppose  there  is  a  charm, 
if  one  could  only  see  it^  in  the  sinister  ^ 
there  is  in  the  beautiful." 

"  Well,  miss,  I  have  looked  everywhere, 
a^d  high  and  low,  and  I  can't  find  no  sich 
a  thing;  yon  couldn't  have  forgot  it  at 
Roydon,  unbeknown  to  yon  P"  said  Mercy, 
returning  from  her  search  for  the  paper- 
knife. 

^aud  extinguished  this  theory  peremp- 
torily, and  asked : 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  no  one  was  in 
that  room  except  you  and  me  ?" 

**  Not  a  living  soul,  miss.    Who  could  ?" 

Mand  was  now  putting  her  things  on 
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for  her  little  walk,  and  she  called  for  her 
scissors  from  her  dressing-case. 

"  You  can  have  mine,  miss,  pleased' 

But  the  young  lady  preferred  her  own. 

"  I  don't  see  no  scissors  there,  miss— 

"  Well,  my  penknife  must  do." 

"  Nor  no  knife,  miss ;  only  a  few  things. 

Now  came  another  alarm,  another  search, 
and  a  new  disappointment. 

"  I  can't  understand  it !"  exclaimed 
Maud.  "  It  is  just  possible,  to  be  sure,  as 
you  say,  that  Jones  may  have  left  them  out^ 
and  forgotten  them.  I'll  write  to  her. 
But  it  is  so  unlikely,  that  I  can't  believe 
it.  I  really  don't  understand  all  this.  I 
can't  account  for  these  things." 

Maud's  fiery  eyes  were  upon  Mercy  Gres- 
well  as  she  thus  spoke. 

The  fat  freckled  maid,  with  her  chin 
rather  high,  tossed  her  head,  with  an  air 
rather  of  defiance,  and  an  assumption  of 
offended  dignity.  But  her  eyes  could  not 
bear  the  frank  gasse  of  her  young  mistress, 
and  were  unsteady  and  confused.  She 
looked,  in  fiact,  extremely  put  out. 

*'  I  hope,  miss,  you  don't  suppose  there's 
no  one  about  you,  miss,  as  would  do  any 
sich  a  thing  as  to  make  free  with  a  lady's 
dressing-case.  There  never  was  none  in 
this  house  but  honest  servants,  nor  none, 
I  expects,  as  would  so  much  as  think  of 
any  sich  things,  no  not  for  the  minds  of 
Peru !  And  as  for  myself,  I  hope,  miss, 
you  don't  think  or  imagine  you're  not  as 
safe  as  the  queen's  jewels  with  Mercy 
Greswell,  which  I  can  get  a  character,  as 
many  as  I  likes  from  Lady  Mardykes,  or 
from  your  own  mamma,  miss,  Lady  Vernon 
of  Bioydon,  not  to  mention  a  many  a  lady 
besides,  as  would  travel  a  many  a  mile  to 
say  the  same  for  me,  if  so  it  was  I  stood  in 
need  of  any  sich  a  thing." 

But  Maud,  not  a  bit  daunted,  had  no* 
thing  more  satisfactory  to  add. 

"  Charming !"  thought  Maud,  "  if  in 
addition  to  her  other  accomplishments  she 
should  turn  out  a  rogue !  I  wonder  when 
mamma  will  allow  me  to  have  poor  Jones 
back  again." 

The  young  lady,  with  her  hat  and  jacket 
on,  was  now  reaay  to  go  down. 

"I'm  not  sure,  Mercy,  that  I  should 
know  the  way;  you  must  come  with  me  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  I  shall  find  out  the 
rest  of  the  way  myself." 

So  they  set  out  together,  and  Maud  looked 
about  her  with  some  curiosity. 

It  was  a  vast  house,  and  tne  gallery,  the 

flooring  of  which  was  warped  and  ridged 

with  affe,  was  dark  and  dismal  enough 

I  almost  for  an  ogre's  dwelling.   On  the  way 
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to  the  head  of  the  stairs  other  passages 
crossed,  in  gloomy  perspective,  and  in 
them  they  passed,  here  and  there,  several 
housemaids,  with  something,  she  conld  not 
exactly  say  what,  a  little  nnnsnal  about 
them.  They  were  in  a  sort  of  nnifonh ; 
all  wearing  exactly  the  same  strong,  plain, 
dark-bine  dress,  white  aprons,  and  neat 
caps.  Lady  Mardykes,  she  thought,  en- 
lists her  servants  and  roles  her  honse  with 
a  military  eye.  Those  servants  looked  re- 
served and  thoHghtfhl,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  good-natured;  they  were  all  above 
thirty,  and  some  past  forty,  and  all  looked 
remarkably  firmly  knit  and  strong;  an  ex- 
tremely serviceable  corps. 

Finally,  Mand  and  her  goide  had  to 
make  several  zigzags. 

La  one  respect,  among  others,  before 
reaching  the  great  staircase,  these  lofty 
and  sombre  galleries  differed  very  pointedly 
from  those  of  Roydon ;  from  end  to  end, 
not  a  single  picture  hung  upon  their  dark 
panelling,  and  Maud  felt  relieved  when 
she  had  escaped  &om  this  monotonous 
gloom,  and  stood  at  last  at  the  broad 
stair-head. 

She  beard  voices  in  the  hall,  and  when 
more  than  half-way  down  the  stairs,  she 
saw  a  footman  near  the  foot,  and  asked 
him  : 

^^  Can  you  tell  me  whether  Lady  Mar- 
dykes  is  in  the  drawing-room  ?" 

"  No,  please,  my  lady.  She's  not  there. 
I  think  ber  ladysbip*s  in  the  croquet- 
garden. 

"  Will  you  please  show  me  the  way  ?" 

So  the  servant  preceded  her  deferen- 
tially, and  led  her  at  last  to  the  door  in  the 
side  of  this  great  house,  and  opened  it. 

Maud  paused  for  a  moment.  The  spec- 
taclo  before  her  was  very  different  indeed 
from  that  which  she  had  seen  issuing  from 
the  same  door,  by  moonlight,  on  the  night 
before. 

As  a  mere  picture  nothing  could  be 
gayer  or  moi^e  amusing.  Such  brilliant 
costume,  so  much  animation,  such  curious 
contrasts !     Such  very  odd  people. 

CHArTER  LXV.  MAUD  WALKS  IN  THE  CROQUET 

GROUND. 

Maud  descended  the  steps,  and  took  the 
direction  of  the  door  opening  into  the 
court-yard.  She  looked  at  the  people  as 
they  approached,  lest  by  accident  Lady 
Mardykes  should  pass  her  by  on  the  broad 
gravel  walk.  People  who  had  made  their 
mark  in  the  world  no  doubt,  many  of  them. 
She  longed  to  meet  her  hostess,  and  learn 
who  was  who,  in  this  curious  assembly. 


^  I 


Li  this  distinguished  and  multitudinous 
company  she  was  glad  to  perceive  that  she 
seemed  to  excite  little  or  no  attention.  She 
was  now  near  enough  to  the  comer  to  be 
certain  that  Lady  Mardykes  was  not  upon 
this  walk ;  at  the  end  of  it  she  turned  to  the 
right,  down  a  new  side  of  the  square. 
Many  groups,  and  many  people  walkmg 
singly,  passed  her.  But  neither  did  ^ 
see  Lady  Mardykes  upon  iMa  walk. 

She  paused  for  a  minute  at  its  farther 
angle,  and  looked  across  the  croquet-ground 
where  two  or  three  games  were  by  this 
time  in  full  activity,  and  the  hollow  Knock 
of  the  roquet,  and  the  bounding  balls,  aiid 
all  the  animated  sights  and  sounds  that 
attend  the  croquet  game,  for  a  moment 
drew  her  i^oughts  fr(Hn  Lady  Mardykes^ 
and  her  eyes  from  tbe  search. 

Among  the  players  or  spectators  about 
the  hoops.  Lady  Mardykes  was  not  visible. 
Maud  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  un- 
comfortable. If  Ethd  Tintem  had  beeo 
there,  or  even  Doctor  Malkin,  whom  she 
had  seen  the  night  before,  not  to  mention 
Maximilla  Medwyn,  she  would  have  felt 
comparatively  at  her  ease.  But  it  was 
very  awkward  finding  herself  among  snch 
a  crowd,  without  seeing  a  single  &oe  she 
knew. 

She  turned  about.  A  very  tail  yew 
hedge,  clipped  in  the  old  Dutch  taste,  rises 
there  like  a  dark  wall  (those  at  the  sides 
are  comparatively  low),  and  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  quadrangle,  opposite 
to  the  side  of  the  house,  high  as  the  ai^cades 
of  a  cathedral  aisle,  with  lofty  and  narrow 
doorways  here  and  there,  cut  in  this  dark 
and  thick  partition.  Possibly  there  is  a 
walk  within  its  shadow,  and  tnere  she  may 
at  length  discover  her  hostess. 

As  a  little  anxiously  she  is  beginning  to 
explore, 'intending  to  resume  her  search, 
she  is  accosted  by  a  person  whom  she  has 
observed  before,  as  about  the  most  singular 
if  not  the  most  grotesque  of  the  figures  she 
has  passed. 

He  has  been  making  a  short  promenade 
in  the  sun,  backward  and  forwani  upon  the 
walk  close  by,  like  a  sentinel.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  persons  there  who  seem  to  hare 
observed  her.  He  has  bowed  slightly,  bnt 
very  ceremoniously,  as  he  passed  her,  but 
without  raising  his  hat. 

He  is  a  man  tall  and  well  formed,  with 
a  short  black  cloak  thrown  Spanish  fashion, 
in  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  across 
his  breast  and  over  his  shoulder.  He  has 
a  broad-leafed  l^ck  felt  hat,  looped  at  the 
front  with  something  that  looks  lire  a  little 
buckle  of  brilliants.     His  face  is  dark  and 
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ha&dBome,  with  aa  expreBfiion  of  the  iDOst 

inefiable  pride  aaod  Belf-complaceBCj.     His 

chin  is  liigh  in  the  air,  his  moTemenia  are 

slow  and  giacefnl,    be  wears  white  kid 

I  gloves,  and  carnes  in  his  hand  an  efoony 

'  walking-cane,  with  a  gold  head,  formed 

I  Bom^hing  like  a  crown,  in  which  glimmers 

I  a  biiUiant.     He  iq  eyidently  dressed  in 

"  shorts,"  for  the  more  advantageous  ex* 

hibition  of  his  handsome  legs ;  do  far  as 

they  are  visible,  that  is,   nearly  to  the 

Imees,  they  are  cased  in  Uack  silk  stock* 

ii^,  and  he  turns  out  his  toes  as  he  walks 

like  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

In  Spanish  first,  which  Mand  under- 
stood not  at  all,  and  then,  with  better  ior- 
tane,  in  French,  in  which  she  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  conversing,  he,  with  a  lofty  bnt 
smiling  courtesy,  asked  the  yonng  lady 
whether  he  oonld  direct  her,  or  give  her 
toy  infonnation  which  she  might  require. 

Maud  thanked  him,  and  asl^  if  he  had 
leen  Lady  Mardykes,  or  could  say  where 
iW  was. 

He  had  seen  her  a  little  time  ago,  bathe 
deeply  regretted  he  could  not  say  whether 
slnn  was  now  in  the  gai*den  or  not. 

''May  1  now,"  he  said,  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  height  with  a  smile  of  haughty 
urbanity,  "  venture  a  question  in  return  ?'* 
'^  Oertttkinly,"  said  the  young  lady.     They 
were  conversing  still  in  French. 

^  It  is  this.  Have  you  observed,  I  en- 
treat, any  peculiarity  in  me  ?  1  anticipate 
your  reply.  You  have.  You  remarked 
that  in  accosting  you  I  merely  touched, 
without  removing,  my  hat.  The  reason  of 
that  is  not  dishonoiirable.  I  have  the  very 
great  honour  to  represent  her  majesty  the 
Queen  of  Spain*'  (there  was  such  a  person- 
age then)  *'  at  the  court  of  St.  James's.  I 
cannot  therefore  uncover  to  a  subject.  You 
uidentand.  It  is  alike  my  painful  prero- 
gative and  my  loyal  duty.  I  must  in  all 
hut  a  royal  presence  retain  my  hat.  I  need 
oot  say  more.  I  see,  with  innnite  satisfac- 
tion, how  folly  you  assent.  My  servants, 
if  indeed  they  were  in  attendance,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  I  should  send  with  pleasure  in 
quest  of  Lady  Mardykes ;  but,  alas  !  here, 
in  the  country,  they  always  claim  a  privi- 
lege of  irregularity,  and  are  never  to  be 
fonnd." 

He  made  another  stately  how,  drew  back 
^  step  or  two  to  indicate  that  the  audience 
J^as  over,  folded  his  arms,  threw  back  his 
head,  and  smiled,  with  half- closed  eyes, 

lianghtily. 

Miss  Vernon  passed  under  the  tall  arch 
"^  the  dark  green  wall  of  yew,  and  found 
herself  in  a  long  and  sombre  walk,  fenced 


in  by  two  solemn  hedges  of  shorn  foliage, 
between  which  but  a  few  groups  were  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  perspective.  Some  were 
walking  before  her  in  the  same  direction, 
diminished  in  the  distance ;  others  slowly 
approaching.  The  people  who  made  their 
prom^iade  in  this  walk  were,  possibly,  of 
a  graver  turn  of  mind  than  those  who 
kept  the  stinnier  haunts.  Nevertheless, 
now  and  then  they  would  pause  in  their 
sauntering  walk  to  stand  before  one  of  the 
open  ar<£ways,  and  look  out  upon  the 
Groquet-ground  and  its  amusing  vicissitudes 
and  garrulous  players. 

A  gentleman  walking  with  two  ladies, 
and  conversing  gravely,  seemed  to  observe 
her  sohtary  staid  and  evident  search  for 
some  missing  fiiend,  and  politely  inquired, 
taking  off  lus  hat,  whether  he  could  do 
anythuig  for  her.  In  reply  to  her  question, 
he  told  her  that  it  was  more  than  half  an 
hour  since  he  had  seen  Lady  Mardykes, 
and  rather  thought  she  had  left  the  croquet- 
ground,  but  could  not  be  quite  certain.  If 
she  would  permit  him,  he  added,  perhaps 
prompted  to  this  heroism  by  her  striking 
beauiy,  he  would  have  pleasure  in  assisting 
her  in  her  search — an  exertion  which 
Maud,  with  many  thanks,  declined. 

Mr.  Darkdale,  in  a  long,  ungainly  black 
coat,  such  as  she  thought  she  had  seen 
Jesuits  wear,  and  with  a  book  under  his 
arm,  passed  her  by,  a  few  moments  later, 
at  a  brisk  pace.  His  stem  mouth  and  dark 
face  were  thoughtfol,  and  his  broad  fore- 
head lowered,  and  as  he  passed  her,  from 
their  comers,  his  penetrating  brown  eyes 
for  a  moment  fixed  on  her  face ;  he  made  no 
sign  of  recognition,  however,  but  glided 
with  a  light  tread,  in  a  straight  line,  upon 
hie  way. 

''  That  man  never  was  a  servant," 
tibought  Maud,  as  she  passed  him  with  a 
chill  feeling  of  suspicion.  "  I  thought  he 
said,  or  mamma,  or  Mercy  Greswell  said, 
tome  cme  did,  I'm  sure  of  that,  that  he  was 
simply  to  take  care  of  me  here,  and  then 
to  go — ^I  forget  where— to  some  other 
place,  and  yet  here  I  still  find  him  domes- 
ticated !  And  I  am  nearly  certain  I  saw 
him  directing  the  men  who  were  conduct- 
ing that  funeral  last  night.  He  is  not 
what  he  preftends.  A  Jesuit,  I  dare  say, 
he  is.  He  is  one  of  the  first  persons  I 
shall  ask  Lady  Mardykes  to  explain.*' 

As  she  reached  the  further  end  of  this 
cool  and  shadowy  walk  she  saw,  at  her  left, 
the  walls  of  what  had  been  an  old-fashioned 
square  tea-house,  two  stories  high,  such  as 
used  to  fill  an  angle  in  the  wall  of  a  Dutch 
garden.     Roof   and    floorings  were    now 
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gone,  and  the  brick  was  covered  with  ivy, 
and  looked  veiy  dark  under  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  tall  trees  that  overhung 
the  onter  wall. 

She  turned  aside  to  peep  into  this  rain. 
She  had  expected  to  nnd  it  empty ;  but 
it  was  no  such  thing. '  Liside  was  a  thin 
old  gentleman,  with  stooped  and  narrow 
shonlders,  and  a  very  long  and  melancholy 
face;  he  had  a  conical  fior  cap  on,  and 
large  tortoise-shell  spectacles,  and  was 
seated  at  a  table,  with  an  enormous  ink- 
bottle  beside  him,  totting  np  figures  in  a 
mighty  book  like  a  ledger.  There  were 
innumerable  sheaves  of  papers,  neatly  folded 
and  docketed,  placed  in  order,  upon  the 
table  at  each  side ;  and  under  it,  and  beside 
him,  on  the  ground,  was  a  hug^  litter,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  files  stuck  up  to  the  very 
hooks  with  papers,  and  several  leather  bags 
stnffed,  no  doubt,  with  old  balance-sheets 
and  account-books.  On  a  row  of  nails 
along  the  wall  were  hanging  a  series  of 
'^  stock-lists,"  with  the  sparrows  twittering 
above,  and  bees  and  flies  bussing  about 
them  in  the  ivy. 

With  a  grimace  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
crunched  a  sour  gooseberry,  this  sage  rose, 
with  a  stamp  on  the  ground,  and,  jerking 
his  pen  behJnd  his  ear,  gazed  angrily  at 
Maud,  and  muttered : 

'*  Is  not  the  garden  wide  enough  for  you 
and  for  me,  madam  P  Saints  and  angels  ! 
How  is  it  possible  for  an  overworked  old 
man  to  get  through  his  business,  inter- 
rupted as  I  am?  Pray  don't  go  for  a 
moment ;  on  the  contrary,  wait ;  the  mis- 
chief is  done.  I  claim  this,  because  I  want 
to  prevent  this  occurring  again.  It  is 
something  to  keep  the  complicated  and 
never-ending  accounts  of  this  enormous 
house.  It  is  something  to  make  and  direct 
all  the  prodigious  investments  that  are 
going  on,  and  to  be  able  at  an  instant's 
notice  to  tell  to  a  fractional  part  of  a 
farthing  what  the  entire  figure  is,  and 
each  item  stands  at,  every  day  of  the  week. 
It  requires  an  arithmetical  secretary  such 
as  England  does  not  see  every  day,  to  get 
all  that  within  the  circle  of  his  head,  madam. 
But  when  you  are  ordered  to  nmke  up  a  tot 
of  forty  years'  figures  on  pain  of  losmg 
your  splendid  rights,  at  a  single  voyage, 
between  morning  light  and  setting  sun,  it 
screws  too  tight,  you  see,  on  an  old  fellow's 
temples."   He  pressed  three  fingers  of  each 


hand  on  his  temples,  and  turned  up  his 
eyes.    '^  It  is  enough  to  make  them  hurst 
in  or  out,  by  Heaven,  like  a  ship.    I  re- 
member the  time  I  could  have  done  it  like 
that**  (he  snapped  Ins  fingers),  "but  we 
grow  old  ma'am,  non  sum  quialis  eram; 
and  always  interrupted,  never  ^uiet.   Some 
one  looks  in;  just  as  I  have  it,  some  one 
laughs,  or  a  cock  crows,  or  the  light  goes 
out ;  and  I,  simple  as  you  see  me,  entitled 
to  all  that  stock,  unclamied  dividends,  if  1  < 
could  only  finish  it,  and  bring  my  toi8  j 
into  court.     It  is  a  hard,  hard  thing  with 
all  that,  and  so  exquisitely  near  it,  to  be 
still  doomed  at  my  years  to  a  life  of  slayerj!  | 
Always  so  near  it,  always  so  near ;  alwajs 
interrupted.     Here  I  came  ont  to-day  to 
take  the  firesh  air  in  this  place  a  little;  j 
shut  up  perpetually  in  my  office,  and  just  , 
as  I  had  got  midway  in  the  tot  you  look  in,  , 
and — ^immortal    goas  !    blessed    patience !  , 
hell  and  Satan !— all  is  lost  in  one  fright- 
ful moment  of  forgetfulness !     Always  so 
near.     It  makes  one's  thumbs   tremble!  < 
Always  blasted.    It  makes  one  squini  It 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  stark,  staling  "' 
mad!     Pray  make  no  excuses,  madtfo. 
They  waste  time ;  you  looked  in ;  do  so  no  ; 
more,  and  I'll  forgive  you."  |i 

He  made  her  a  short  bow,  placed  his  ', 
finger  on  his  lip,  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  i 
shook  his  head,  with  a  profound  groan,  and 
addressed  himself  formwith  to  his  work 
again. 

With  a  niixture  of  compassion  and 
amusement,  she  left  the  den  of  this  old  hu- 
morist, into  which  she  had  unwittingly  in- 
truded, and  continued  her  search. 

A  prepossessing  young  lady,  dressed  in  , 
very  exquisite  taste,  walking  slowly,  and 
looking  about  her  with  an  air  and  smile  of 
quiet  enjoyment  and  hauteur,  hesitated  as 
Maud  approached,  stood  still,  looking  os 
her  with  a  gracious  and  kind  expression, 
and  a  countenance  so  riant  that  Miss  ye^  i 
non  hesitated  also  in  the  almost  irresistible  i 
attraction.  , 
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CHAPTBEni.  JULIET. 

r  li.  Philip  Vane  was  up  early  the  next 
H  Doniiiig,  ioteuding  to  go  on  to  town  by  the 
[  GrS  express  tram,  which  left  Wexeter  eoon 
afler  nine.  He  always  travelled  in  first- 
,  daas  ra,rria^ee  and  by  express  trsins,  always 
vent  to  first-class  hotels,  asked  for  the  best 
Jwm,  and  lived  on  the  most  Inxnrions  fare. 
Hewaa  one  of  those  self-indalgent  aconn- 
drels,  who  always  fonod  it  necessary  to  make 
m  excuse  for  the  maoner  in  which  the^  pet 
ud  pamper  themselves.  Mr.  Philip  Vane 
W  a  stoek  of  these  excuses,  which  he  had 
Mod  BO  long  and  so  freqnently,  that  he 
sctDftlly  began  to  believe  in  them.  Thus,  in 
regard  to  lua  travelling,  he  was  in  the  habit 
pf  saying  tliat  time  was  money,  that  it  was 
impcttaDt  for  him  to  wasto  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  the  day  npon  the  road,  and  Uiat, 
IraTeUing  by  express,  he  was  enabled  to 
it^QEact  basiness  up  to  the  last  minnto  at 
ttie  town  which  he  was  leaving,  and  to  be 
ready  to  commence  afresh,  the  instant  he 
wived  at  his  destination.  Also  in  rcu^ard 
lo  iiis  selection  of  the  best  hotels  and  his 
bxQnoas  habits  generally,  he  wonld  re- 
mark that  aa  he  depended  entirely  npon 
•^  own  exertions  for  his  income,  it  was 
iMfflsary  that  he  should  keep  himself  in 
good  condition,  and  obriato  aa  &r  as  pos- 
nble  the  ill  effects  of  the  constant  menUl 
^trmt,  by  attention  to  his  bodily  comforts, 
loatemng  to  this  style  of  conversation, 
One  wonld  have  im^^ed  that  Mr.  Vane 
*^  a  professional  man  in  large  praotdoe,  a 
mj  merchant,  or  a  gentleman  holding  in 
DUawn  hands  the  oontrol  of  several  large 
estates ;  instead  of  being,  as  he  was,  a  very 

P^^ <■  .it 


common  sharper,  living  on  his  wits.  On 
those  very  rare  occasions,  when  he  permitted 
any  ofhia  more  intimate  associates  to  think 
that  he  was  taking  them  into  his  confidence, 
he  would  speak  of  himself  as  "  a  kind  of 
modem  lahmael,  sir;  a  sort  of  fellow 
whose  hand  has  been  against  every  man, 
and  who  consequently  has  had  every 
man's  hand  against  hfan,  bat  who  has 
managed  to  get  on  tolerably  notwith- 
standing !" 

Those  asBcrtions,  like  most  others  ema- 
nating from  the  same  source,  were  wholly 
and  entirely  false.  Ur.  Philip  Vane  a 
hand,  instead  of  having  been  raised  against 
every  man,  had  generally  passed  its  time 
in  patting  the  ehonlder,  or  gently  insi- 
nnating  itself  under  the  arm  of  every  man 
from  whom  he  thonght  he  coold  reap  the 
smallest  benefit.  All  things  to  all  men 
was  Mr.  Philip  Vane ;  specions,  sly,  frank, 
canning,  ontspoken,  reticent,  just  as  snited 
the  occasion.  This  hasy  comparison  of 
himself  with  Ishmael  arose  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  never  enmed  the  advant^e 
of  parental  rearing.  His  earliest  recollec- 
tions were  of  the  preparatory  school  in  the 
snbarbs  of  London,  where,  smallest  among 
the  small  denizens  of  that  little  world,  too 
small  even  to  be  placed  in  the  lowest  class, 
he  roamed  about  the  honse  and  garden,  and 
learned  hia  alphabet  from  some  elder  pnpil 
inclined  to  gratify  his  dignity  by  teaching 
him.  There  he  remained  for  some  years 
nntil  old  enough  to  be  removed  to  a  gram-  ~ 
mar  school.  Previons  to  this  removal,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  experienced  that  greatest 
of  aD  dehgbts  of  a  schoolboy,  the  charm  of 
"  going  home." 

Home,  as  realised  hv  little  Vane,  was  a 
lai^  house  in  a  &shionable  sqnare  in 
Brighton,  belonging,  as  the  child  nnder- 
stood,  to  his  ancle,  his  &Uier'a  brother,  a 
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lea4iiBg  phjsiciaa  of  the  place.  Doctor  Vane 
Philip  remembered  as  a  quiet  little  maa 
with  white  hair  aiid  a  tfaonghtfal  &Qe,  who 
used  ta  pat  the  boy's  head^  and  8iirre]»ti- 
tiemaly  gire  him  half«crowns — surrepti- 
tiouslj,  thai  is  to  say,  as  far  as  concerned 
MrB.  Vane,  a  fullr blown  handsome  woman, 
whom  Philip  always  remembered  with 
flowers  in  her  cap,  and  a  very  red  com- 
plexion. From  the  first,  Philip  had  a 
dim,  childish  notion  that  the  doctor  was 
afraid  oi  3Irs.  Vane,  whom,  as  the  child 
leanted  in  the  course  of  time,  he  had  aukr- 
ried  when  a  widow,  and  who  had  two 
sons,  one  with  Tcry  large  whiskers,  and  the 
otiier  with  a  black  and  white  dog.  When 
tlie  child  came  back  for  the  next  holidays, 
he  learned  that  the  dog-owning  son  had 
gone  to  Spain,  which  was  a  long  way  off, 
as  he  understood,  to  fight  for  something  or 
somebody  not  clearly  defined;  but  the 
other  son  with  the  whiskers  was  still  there, 
and  took  Phihp  up  to  his  bedroom,  which 
was  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  made 
him  veiy  sick  by  insisting  upon  his  smok- 
ing a  pipe,  a  proceeding  which  seemed 
fraught  with  great  delight  to  the  whis- 
kered  gentleman.  When  Philip  came  home 
six  months  afterwards,  at  Christmas,  he 
found  the  house  in  sad  tribulation,  for  the 
son  with  the  dog  was  dead,  and  the  son 
with  the  whiskers  had  gone  to  Australia, 
not,  as  the  boy  gathered  from  the  talk 
among  the  servants  and  the  risitors  to  the 
house,  without  having  distinguished  him- 
self by  squandering  a  vast  amount  of 
money  and  running  very  deeply  into  debt. 
The  doctor,  Philip  noticed,  was  thinner, 
whiter,  and  more  thoughtful  than  ever; 
and  though  Mrs.  Vane  wore  as  many 
flowers  in  her  cap,  she  seemed  to  have 
dropped  suddenly  into  an  old  woman,  and 
shed  her  teeth  as  he  had  heard  of  deer 
shedding  their  horns,  while  her  fresh  com- 
plexion was,  be  noticed,  muddled  and 
streaky. 

The  boy  never  saw  his  uncle  alive  again ; 
he  was  sent  home  from  school  to  attend 
the  funeral,  and  fornied  one  of  a  very  small 
procession,  which,  in  the  roaring  wind  and 
drifting  rain,  struggled  up  one  of  the  back 
streets  of  the  town  to  the  little  evangelical 
chapel,  at  which,  at  his  wife^s  command, 
the  kindly  old  doctor  had  given  regular 
attendance,  and  in  the  bnrying-gronnd 
attached  to  which  his  remains  were  laid. 
After  the  ceremony  the  little  funeral  party 
broke  up,  the  well-known  yellow  carriage 
of  the  physician  who  had  paid  the  last 
respects  to  his  old  friend,  stood  at  the 
churchyard  gate,  ready  to  bear  him  off  on 


kis  round  of  visits ;  an  old  school  friend  of 
the  deceased,  vko   had  comie  down  from 
town,  jumped  x&to  a  cab  to  catch  ^be  return 
train,  and  F]mH|>  and  the  lawyer  g^t  into  the 
moumin<2^-coach  to  return  together.  On  their 
way  back  the  lawyer  told  the  bay  that  Mrs. 
Vane  was  not  well  enough  to  see  him,  bat 
that  he  was  to  go  back  to  school  that  ev&i- 
ing  as  soon  as  he  had  had  his  dinner ;  tli^ 
to  Philip's  great  wonderment,  asked  biin 
whether  he  had  read  Robinson  Crusoe  and  I 
Philip  Qaarll,    and  whether  be  did  M  | 
think  he  should  like  to  be  a  greatb  txaTelkr  [ 
like  those  heroes.     The  meaooing  of  the%  \ 
questions  was  explained  a  few  days  after- 
wards, when  the  schoolmaster  called  him 
into  the  apartment  which  was  altematdj 
a  reception-room  and  a  torture-chamber, 
and  instead  o^  m  the  boy  espected,  bidding 
him  prepare  for  immediate   punishment, 
told  him  that  he  was  to  leave  school  tLe 
next  day  for  Plymouth,  where  his  passage 
had  been  taken  in  one  of  the  steamers  im- 
mediately starting  for  the  West  Indies,  he 
having  been  bound  apprentice  to  a  cojm 
of  Mrs.  Vane's,  who  was  a  merchant  and  . 
planter  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  // 

Philip  Vane  went  to  Plymouth,  and  to 
the  West  Indies,  but  not  to  St.  Vincent. 
Indeed,  he  carefully  avoided   that  island, 
having,  while  onboard  the  royal  mail  steamer 
Shannon,  made  the  acquaintance  of  sereral 
young  gentlemen  who  were  going  out  to 
join  Her  Majesty's  land  forces,  then  qnar- 
tered  afc  Jamaica ;  and  by  whose  aid  the 
lad,  quick  at  games  of  skill  and  lucky  at 
games  of  chance,  turned  the  fifty  pounds, 
with  which  he  had  been  presented  by  Mrs. 
Vane's  agent  on  sailing,  into  a  sum  worth 
four  times  the  original  amount.     For  two 
or  three  years  he  remained  in  the  colonies 
enjoying  the  hospitality  invariably  extended 
there   to   every   one  who    makes  himiflf 
agreeable,   livino:   at  the  different  messes, 
riding  races  for  the  officers,  staying  witn 
the  merchants   at  their  up-country  villas, 
and  providing  himself  with  pocket-money 
by  bold  and  lucky  card-playing.    By  the  i 
time  that  the  desire  to  return  to  his  native 
country  became  too  strong  to  be  denied,  li 
Mr.  Philip  Vane  had  mixed  so  much  niih  | 
the  military,  and  was  so  thoroughly  coc 
versant  with  their  manners  and  custom^  I 
that,  on  his  arrival  in  Ehgland,  he  deemed  f 
it  expedient  to  announce  himself  as  Cap-  || 
tain   Vane.      It    was    as    Captain  Van(j  -i 
ostensibly  fly-fishing  for  his  amuseffient 
at  Chepstow,  but  in  reaHty  hiding  from 
the  officers  of  the  sheriff  of  Monniofltft,   f 
acting   in  conjunction  with  their  brother  | 
officers  of  Middlesex,   that  he  mide  tue  j 
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acquaintance  of  Miss  Pierrepoint,  who  at 
the  time  was  acting  in  that  ancient  town. 
Hi?  intentions  toward  that  yonng  lady 
Tvere  at  first  strictly  dishononrable,  but 
finding  that  she  was  not  to  be  won  by  any- 
thing short  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  and 
believing  that  he  saw  in  the  development 
of  her  talent  the  foundation  of  a  future 
income  for  himself,  he  honoured  her  by 
making  her  his  wife.  Captains  becoming 
somewbat  common,  he  gave  himself  a  kind 
of  billiard-rooin  brevet,  and  appeared  as 
Major  Vane,  under  which  title  he  was 
favonmbly  known  in  a  shady  fifth- rate  Httle 
club,  composed  of  adventurers  like  himself, 
and  their  victims,  calling  itself  by  the 
higb-soimding  name  of  the  Craven,  and 
locating  itself  in  a  dingy  little  street  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly :  had  his  pre- 
sence "  remarked*'  by  the  reporters  of  sport- 
ing newspapers  as  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
principal  turf  meetings,  and  led  that  odd 
foTtof  flashy,  swindling,  disreputable  ex- 
1  i^ce  which  has  so  manv  votaries  in  the 
prewit  day.  Though  two  years  had  passed 
I'  aacehis  marriage,  he  had  never  introduced 
Ira  wife  to  any  one,  and  had  insisted  upon 
her  keeping  their  connexion  secret,  even 
from  the  little  sister  who  was  her  sole  rela- 
tVe.  Prom  time  to  time  he  appeared  at 
places  where  she  was  acting,  as  he  had  just 
appeared  at  Wexeter,  giving  her  the  benefit 
of  his  society  sometimes  for  a  longer,  some- 
times for  a  shorter  period,  but  invariably 
insisting,  whether  present  or  not,  on  re- 
ceiving two-thirds  of  the  salary  which  she 
earned  by  her  exertions,  and  leaving  her 
and  her  sister  to  subsist  on  the  remainder. 
Had  the  salaiy  thus  earned  been  toler- 
ablj  large,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Major 
^  ane's  conjugal  attentions  might  have  been 
greater  than  they  actually  were,  but  the 
toajor  confessed  to  himself  that  his  matri- 
monial speculation,  as  a  speculation,  had 
been  a  failure.  In  confidential  communi- 
cation with  himself,  the  major  did  not 
s^Tiple  to  own  that  he  had  not  much  regard 
for  Iiis  wife.  Even  when  he  perpetrated 
marriage,  it  was  'from  \he  commercial 
aspect  that  he  regarded  the  step,  and 
from  that  point  of  view  it  had  been  a 
decided  failure.  It  ought  to  have  turned 
ont  right;  he  himself  could  check  off*  a 
?core  of  instances  in  which  worthy  gentlo- 
n^en,  fiiends  of  his  own,  were  deriving 
Jarge  sums  from  the  theatrical  earnings 
of  ladies  who  were  their  acknowledged 
or  unacknowledged  partners :  but  these 
iadies  were  spirited  persons,  with  little 
clothing  and  less  grammar,  whose  portrnts 
^€Te  in  the  photographers'  windows,  and 


whose  Christian  names,  aflectionately  di- 
minished, were  in  the  mouths  of  London 
generally. 

More  than  once  he  had  suggested  to  his 
wife  that  an  equally  glorious  career  lay 
before  her  if  she  only  chose  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  and  accept  an  engagement 
which,  without  his  connexion  with  her 
being  at  all  known,  he  could  propure  for 
her,  but  she  invariably  shook  her  head 
and  refused,  remaining  at  Wexeter,  or  some 
such  dreary  place,  "  doing  her  spouting," 
as  he  pleasantly  but  ironically  called  it, 
for  a  salary  of  three  pounds  a  week  and  a 
benefit,  which  did  not  realise  more  than 
forty  pounds. 

M{^*or  Vane,  however,  was  a  philoso- 
pher. His  marriage  had  been  a  mistake ; 
he  owned  it  to  himself,  but  to  no  one  else. 
And  by  the  time  that  he  had  descended  to 
the  coffee-room  to  breakfast  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  meeting  in  the  lane  behind 
the  turnpike,  he  had  thoroughly  determined 
on  ridding  himself  of  the  connexion  at  the 
first  available  opportunity.  Meantime,  he 
should  receive  the  money  for  the  benefit 
and  the  two-thirds  of  tho  week's  salary, 
and  when  an  opportunity  offered  itself,  he 
should  grasp  it,  and  Miss  Pierrepoint  would 
hear  of  him  no  more. 

While  the  omnibus  containing  this  large- 
souled  gentleman  was  moving  towards  the 
railway  station.  Miss  Pierrepoint  emerged 
from  her  lodging  and  made  the  best  of  her 
way  towards  the  theatre.  It  was  very  early 
for  a  rehearsal,  even  at  such  an  unconven- 
tional theatre  as  that  of  Wexeter,  but  with  a 
view  to  see  whether  she  could  not  make 
some  effect  in  other  than  merely  "spout- 
ing" parts,  and  thus  please  her  husband, 
Miss  Pierrepoint  had  determined  on  playing 
for  her  benefit  the  part  of  Phoebe  in  Paul 
Pry,  one  of  those  waiting-maids  known 
only  to  the  stage,  who  carry  tlicir  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  their  little  black  silk  aprons, 
who  are  the  chosen  recipients  of  their 
young  mistresses'  secrets,  and  the  terror  of 
the  fives  of  tho  elderly  gentlemen,  their 
masters.  Phoobe  has  songs  to  sing,  and 
the  leader  of  the  band,  who  like  every 
other  person  in  the  theatre  would  have 
done  anything  for  Miss  Pierrepoint,  was 
coming  early  to  try  them  over  with  her ; 
Phoebe  has  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
change of  repartee  with  the  principal  cha- 
racter, and  the  low  comedian,  whose  notion 
of  repartee  consisted  in  making  faces  at 
the  gallery,  and  whose  **  dry  humour,"  so 
often  lauded,  resolved  itself  into  forgetting 
his  part,  and  substituting  the  slang  sayings 
of  the  day, was  coming  to  "go   through 
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their  scenes."  After  that  there  was  a  fnll 
rehearsal  of '•Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  was 
to  be  the  leading  piece  on  the  benefit 
evening,  so  that  it  was  tolerably  late  in  the 
day  before  Miss  Pierrepoint's  work  was 
over. 

Just  as  she  was  moving  toward  the 
stage-door,  she  felt  her  arm  touched,  and  a 
low  voice  said  in  her  ear : 

"  Won't  you  speak  to  me  ?" 

Turning  round  she  saw  Gerald  Hardinge ; 
he  was  dressed  in  his  working  garb,  a  loose 
canvas  jacket  and  trousers,  spotted  here  and 
there  with  great  daubs  of  paint. 

**  Mr.  Hardinge !"  she  cried,  putting  out 
her  hand. 

"  No,"  he  said,  drawing  back,  "  I  can- 
not shake  hands  with  you  now;  I  have 
been  at  work  and  have  not  had  time  to 
wash  the  traces  of  it  off.  I  looked  down 
from  the  *  flies'  and  saw  you  were  going 
away,  so  hurried  down  to  stop  you,  as  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did ;  I  was  sorry 
to  have  missed  you  last  night " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  young  man,  "but 
we  cannot  talk  here  in  this  passage  with 
the  wind  blowing  in,  and  old  Gonnop  lis- 
tening to  every  word.  Come  down  on  to 
the  stage,  there  is  no  one  there  now,  and 
we  can  have  it  all  to  ourselves." 

She  turned  back,  and  passing  through 
the  littered  mass  of  disused  scenery  stacked 
up  against  the  wails,  they  went  down  on 
to  the  stage,  now  but  very  partially  illu- 
mined by  a  faint  gleam  of  light,  coming 
through  the  window  at  the  back  of  the 
distant  gallery.  For  a  minute  neither  of 
them  spoke,  then  Miss  Pierrepoint  said : 

"  What  has  kept  you  at  work  so  late  to- 
day, Mr.  Hardinge  ?  I  have  heard  of  no 
new  piece  in  preparation." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  there  is  nothing  new, 
only  I  think  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
theatre  if  we  put  on  that  worn  and  ragged 
old  pair  of  flats  for  the  garden  scene  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  I  persuaded  old 
Potts  to  let  me  touch  it  up  afresh." 

"  Was  it  only  for  the  credit  of  the  theatre 
that  you  did  that  p"  asked  Madge,  looking 
softly  at  him. 

"  Well,  no,  perhaps  not,"  he  said.  "  I 
dare  say  I  should  not  have  done  it  if  it 
had  been  Miss  Delamere's  benefit,  or  if 
Miss  Montmorency  had  been  playing  Juliet. 
You  know  well  enough  why  I  did  it." 

"  You  are  a  kind,  good  boy,  Gerald," 
said  Miss  Pierrepoint,  softly  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  "  and  never  mind  giving 
up  your  time,  or  taking  trouble  for  me." 

"  Kind,   good  boy,   am   I  ?"    said  he, 


petulantly ;  "  it  is  very  little  I  am  able  to 
do,  but  even  that  don't  meet  with  mncb 
return." 

"  Gerald  I"  said  Miss  Pierrepoint,  "  what 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"Where  were  you  last  night?"  asked 
he,  turning  suddenly  on  her ;  "  where  did 
you  go  to  after  you  had  finished  here  ?" 

"  lou  have  not  the  slightest  right  to 
ask  me  that  question  at  all,  Mr.  Hardinge,^* 
said  Miss  Pierrepoint,  drawing  herself  up 
and  looking  straight  at  him,  "  and  certainly 
not  to  ask  it  in  that  tone." 

"  I  know  I  have  no  right,"  interrupted 
Grerald. 

"  But  as  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  what  I  did,"  continued  Miss  Pierrepoint 
without  heeding  him,  "  I  do  not  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  I  went  to  meet  a  person  on 
important  private  business  of  my  own." 

"  And  you  did  not  get  back  until  nearly 
midnight,"  said  Gerald. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  How  do  I  know  it  ?  Because  I  saw  you 
return.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  street 
in  front  of  your  door,  from  the  time  Rose 
told  me  you  were  out,  until  I  saw  you  sate 
once  more  within  the  house." 

"  What,  were  you  there  during  all  tbai 
terrible  storm?"  askedfMiss  Pierrepoint 

"  Yes,  I  was !  I  did  not  mind  that ;  there 
was  far  too  great  a  storm  goin^  on  withia 
my  breast  for  me  to  pay  mucdi  attention 
to  the  thunder  and  lightning;  I  thought 
perhaps,  you  had  gone  to  meet  some  man, 
and  I  was  nearly  mad." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  Madge,  soothingly. 

"  Oh,  Madge  I  Madge !  if  you  only  knew 
what  I  suffer  through  jealousy;  all  this 
morning  I  have  been  like  a  lunatic,  looking 
down  on  to  the  stage,  and  seeing  that  old 
Boodle  make  love  to  you  at  rehearsal." 

"  But  Mr.  Boodle  plays  Romeo,  Gerald !" 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  that ;  of  course 
he  must  do  it ;  and  he  is  fifty  years  old, 
and  wears  a  wig  and  false  teeth,  bat  still 
I  hate  to  see  him  or  any  one  else  come 
near  you,  or  touch  you." 

"  But  why  are  you  so  jealous,  Gerald  ?" 

"  Why  ?  Because  I  love  you.  You  know 
it,  Madge,  you  know  this,  you  are  certain  of 
it,  and  yet  you  ask  me  why  I  am  jealous." 

"  Yes,  Gerald,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
her  hand  again  falling  softly  on  his  arm, 
"  I  think  you  are  fond  of  me ;  you  have 
shown  that  you  are,  indeed,  more  than 
once." 

"  No,  I  have  not  1"  he  bnrftt  out ;  "  I  have 
no  chance  or  opportunity  of  doing  so !  I 
only  want  to  prove  to  you  how  mucli  I 
love  you  I     I  hate  the  life  you  are  leading, 
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and  I  want  to  take  you  away  from  it — I 
hate  to  see  you  stared  at  by  a  lot  of  sense- 
less gabies,  wbo  tbink  tbey  are  patronising 
joa  by  clapping  tbeir  bands  and  tbump- 
ing  their  infernal  umbrellas.  I  bate  to  see 
these  brutes  of  officers  —  we  sball  bave 
them  all  bere  on  Friday  nigbt,  I  suppose — 
haw-hawing  about  tbe  passages,  and  talking 
of  70U  in  tbeir  idiotic  manner.  I  want  to 
take  jon  out  of  all  tbis,  I  want  to  marry 
jon  and  make  you  mine,  and  mine  alone !" 
"To  marry  me!"  sbe  said  witb  a  very 
sad  smile ;  *'  you  forget,  GbraJd,  tbat  I  am 
sii  years  older  tbanyou,  and  tbat  I  sball  be 

an  old  woman " 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  tbat !  I  bate 
it;  you  sbouldn't  say  tbat,"  be  broke  out, 
impetuously.  "  How  many  hundreds  of 
men  are  tbere  wbo  bave  married  women 
older  than  themselves,  and  lived  perfectly 
happy  lives!  You  make  yourself  older 
than  you  are  by  tbe  bard  work  you  do.  I 
vant  to  work  for  you,  to  slave  for  you,  to 
loake  money  tbat  you  may  sbare  it,  to 
make  a  name  tbat  you  may  be  proud  of 
me;  and  I  will  do  it  yet.  I  am  not  always 
I  ^iHg  to  remain  a  drudge  in  a  country 
1'  theatre;  I  sball  get  tbe  cbance  some  day, 
I  and  then,  ob,  Madge !  bow  proud  I  sball 

be  of  you  as  my  wife !" 
1'  "You  are  a  foolisb  boy,"  sbe  said,  bend- 
!'  ing  ber  deep  bazel  eyes  full  upon  him,  "  and 
I'  innst  not  talk  to  me  in  tbis  way." 
I  "No,"  be  said,  curling  bis  lip  and 
shrugging  bis  sboulders,  "  sucb  talk  is  idle 
now,  I  know ;  I  know  I  bave  nothing  to 
offer  now.  If  I  ever  had  tbe  cbance  of 
attaining  a  position  I  would  ask  you  to 
marry  me,  for  then  tbe  knowledge  tbat  I 
was  fighting  for  you  would  nerve  me  in 
the  struggle,  and  you  would  not  say  *  No* 
to  me  then,  would  you,  Madge  ?" 

"You  sball  ask  me  when  tbe  chance 
arrives,  Gerald,"  said  the  girl  in  a  low 
tone,  "  and  I  will  answer  you  then." 

"  That  time  may  be  nearer  than  you 
imagine,"  said  the  young  man.  **  Now, 
you  bave  had  a  long  day,  and  will  have  to 
begin  again  shortly,  let  me  see  you  to  your 
borne." 

It  was  Miss  Pierrepoint's  custom  to  lie 
down  on  her  bed  for  an  hour  every  after- 
noon before  proceeding  to  tbe  theatre,  and 
thus  prepare  herself  for  tbe  exertions  of 
the  evening.  Visitors  were  refused  admit- 
tance, perfect  quiet  reigned  throughout 
tbe  bouse,  and  Kose  Pierrepoint  sat  in  tbe 
drawing-room  witb  tbe  door  open,  ready  to 
rush  out  and  scare  away  any  cbance  irrup- 
tion of  cackling  poultry,  barking  dogs,  or  | 


grinding  organ  men.  On  tbis  day,  bow- 
ever,  though  tbe  house  was  as  quiet  and 
Rose  as  vigilant  as  ever,  Madge  Pierre- 
point  could  not  sleep.  Sbe  lay  outside  the 
bed,  her  long  brown  hair  unloosed,  hastily 
combed  off  ber  face  and  floating  over  her 
sboulders,  her  bead  resting  on  her  hand, 
and  an  odd,  wild  gleam  in  her  brown  eyes. 
"  How  wonderful,"  sbe  said  to  herself, 
"  how  wonderful  tbat  Gerald  should  choose 
to-day,  of  all  days  in  tbe  year,  to  say  what 
be  just  said  to  me.  I  knew  tbat  he  was 
fond  of  me,  of  course,  I  could  not  help 
knowing  it,  but  he  had  never  spoken  so 
plainly  as  he  did  just  now.  What  a  contrast 
between  what  I  beard  last  nigbt  and  what 
I  beard  to-day  !  Philip  grumbling  at  me 
for  not  making  more  money,  grumbling  at 
the  sum,  little  enough  but  hardly  earned, 
which  I  am  able  to  send  to  him,  dissatis- 
fied because  I  have  none  of  those  accom- 
plishments which,  as  he  seems  to  think, 
alone  go  down  witb  a  London  audience! 
And  then  this  boy,  bating  tbe  mere  fact  of 
my  being  compelled  to  appear  in  public, 
writhing  under  tbe  notion  that  my  name 
is  bandied  about  in  men's  mouths,  and  tbat 
I  am  a  subject  of  discussion,  however  com- 
plimentary; anxious  only  to  give  me  rest, 
and  quite  contented,  as  be  says,  to  slave 
for  me,  and  desirous  only  of  fame  that  I 
may  share  it  witb  him !  And  Philip  tells 
me  he  *  trusts  me,'  and  bids  me  dally  witb 
tbe  boy's  affection,  and  see  how  much 
money  can  be  made  out  of  him  !  To  tbat 
baseness  I  will  not  stoop !  I  will  put  an 
end  to  tbis  nonsense  altogether,  I  will  no 
longer  listen  to— and  yet  how  wonderfully 
soft  and  tender  bis  manner  is !  Heaven 
knows  my  life  is  bard  enough,  a  grinding 
servitude  with  only  this  one  gleam  of  affec- 
tion to  light  it  up  !  And  tbat  I  will  not 
deny  myself.  No  !  tbe  chance  tbat  Gerald 
talks  of  will  never  come.  He  will  weary 
of  me  as  Philip  has  wearied!  Meanwhile, 
until  be  does  so  weary,  I  wiU  not  deprive 
myself  of  bis  society — no,  nor  of  bis  wor- 
ship— tbe  only  sunshine  in  my  life  !" 


A  BOOK  FOR  BRIDES. 


I  COULD  fill,  in  a  few  minutes,  an  imperial 
bushel  witb  French  books  specially  and 
directly  treating  of  marriage ;  the  volumes 
discoursing  of  it  indirectly  are  as  nume- 
rous as  the  grains  of  wheat  in  an  incalcu- 
lable assemblage  of  imperial  bushels.  The 
majority  of  these,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 
are  melancholy-inspiring  works,  sad  to 
the  heart,  and  repulsive  to  tbe  moral  feeling 
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of  all  who  hope  for  elevation  in  human 
nature,  I  have  fallen  upon  one,*  however, 
which  might  be  translated  with  advantage, 
for  the  pemsal  of  English-speaking  maidens. 

It  opens  with  the  betrothal,  a  ceremony 
which,  amongst  civilised  and  Christian 
peoples,  has  dwindled  down  to  a  few  con- 
sultations between  families  (even  when  it 
amounts  to  that),  and  a  few  words  ex- 
changed by  the  future  husband  and  wife. 
But  tho  Bible  tells  ua  how  seriously  it  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews,  and  to  what  an 
extent  it  bound  the  contracting  parties. 
Breaches  of  promise  of  marriage,  except 
for  good  and  valid  reasons,  were  things  un- 
heard of  The  Israelites,  faithful  to  their 
traditions,  jKtLctise  at  the  present  day  the 
ceremony  of  betrothal  witii  the  same 
solemnity  as  in  olden  time ;  or  at  least,  if 
they  do  not  take  to  the  syna^gue  the  very 
same  presents  that  Joseph  and  Mary  carried 
to  the  Temple,  they  still  maJco  their  offer- 
ing by  breaking  a  vase  before  the  altar. 

To  mark  the  importance  and  validity  of 
a  betrothal,  the  Council  of  Trent  de- 
clared clandestine  betrothals  to  be  null  and 
void.  It  required  them  to  be  celebrated 
before  the  cure,  in  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  at  least.  Greater 
weight  was  afterwards  given  to  this  article 
by  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
which  forbade  any  notary  (that  is,  any 
civilian)  to  sanction  or  receive  any  pro- 
mise of  the  kind.  Before  the  first  French 
Bevolution,  such  was  the  importance 
attached  to  this  pious  custom,  that,  except 
with  an  express  dispensation  from  the 
bishop,  a  priest  could  not  betroth  and 
many  a  yonng  couple  in  the  same  day. 
It  was  requisite  that  a  certain  lapse  of  time, 
as  a  test  of  their  fidelity,  should  intervene 
between  the  one  ceremony  and  the  other. 
The  old  French  canon  law  had  provided 
for  the  case  in  which  a  Pithless  fiance 
should  marry  any  other  than  his  betrothed 
bride.  The  marriage,  consecrated  by  a 
sacrament,  was  more  binding  than  the 
simple  engagement  of  betrothal ;  but  if  the 
culprit  became  a  widower,  and  his  first 
love  required  it  of  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
purge  his  guilt  by  taking  her  to  wiffe. 

The  pervading  thought  of  Le  Livre  des 
Fiancees  is  that  Love  and  Duty  are  bro- 
thers, and  not  enemies.  The  great  secret 
is,  not  to  separate  them.  To  those  who 
love,  everything  becomes  easy  and  agree- 
able.    Our  authors  think  they  have  dis- 

*  Lo  Livre  des  Fiancdef ,   bj   Octare   FM   and 
Vallentin. 


covered  the  means  of  preventing  nuurned 
love  from  flying  away.  If  that  be  true, 
their  book  may  fiairly  claim  to  be  called 
the  Book  of  Happiness.  Let  the  reader 
judge  of  its  quality. 

Before  marriage  there  is  unclouded  sun- 
shine. The  young  woman,  adorned  with 
the  charms  of  her  spring-tide,  is  kind  and 
artless;  she  is  carefol  not  to  err  in  her 
slightest  actions.  A  good  and  provident 
genius,  her  mother,  is  always  at  hand  to 
watch  her  movements,  divine  her  thoughts, 
and  to  rectify  whatever  might  tend  to  lead 
her  astray. 

The  young  man,  captivated  by  those 
pleasing  qnaliities  which  are  heightened  by 
his  own  enthusiastic  imagination^  ardently 
longs  for  the  blissfnl  moment  when  so 
charming  a  companion  shall  become  his 
own.  He  loves,  he  hopes,  he  does  his  very 
utmost  to  please.  Any  defects  he  mAy  have, 
like  those  of  his  fiur  one,  are  completely 
hidden.  Each  party  is  enchantod  with  the 
other. 

Fear,  then,  the  inevitable  moment  whea 
illusions  shall  be  dissipated,  and  oommoc* 
place  daylight  succeed  to  the  hues  of  the 
prism.  Heet  it  rather  by  preparing  the 
means  of  avoiding  successive  falls  from  diy 
ception  to  deception.  The  ideal  flowers 
which  embalm  the  soul  frequently  hdib  for 
want  of  prefer  culture. 

In  the  first  place,  fEuir  readers,  in  order 
that  unchanging  love  may  take  possession 
of  your  hearts  and  gain  your  husbands^ 
you  must  trample  underfoot  the  paltry  am- 
bition which  has  undone  many  charming 
women,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
adored,  namely,  the  spirit  of  mastery. 

To  fulfil  one*  a  duties  properly,  it  is  neces- 
sary, above  all,  to  know  them  thoroug-hlj, 
and  then  to  lay  down  a  strict  rule  to  one- 
self never  to  fajl  in  their  observance.  Weak 
people  are  frightened  at  such  a  notion,  and 
weak  people  sufler  the  consequences.  A 
rare  merit,  for  example,  is  to  take  a  strict 
account  of  one's  exact  position,  and  then  to 
conform  oneself  to  it.  How  many  yonng 
wives  have  created  for  themselves  decep- 
tion aflbep  deception,  for  want  of  having 
had  the  good  sense  to  accept  cheerfully 
certain  rules  laid  down  by  their  husbands  ! 
Which  brings  us  back  to  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  husband  and  wife. 

Civil  and  religious  laws,  -which  are  not 
the  work  of  arbitrary  caprice  but  the  con- 
sequence of  the  laws  of  nature,  require  that 
the  wife  should  be  obedient  to  her  husband. 
She  undertakes,  in  France,  a  solemn  en- 
gagement, both  before  the  magistrate  and 
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before  the  ndnister  of  God.  Twice  she  makes 
that  promifie  on  oath.  No  constraint  is  pnt 
npon  her.  Up  to  the  last  moment  she  has 
only  to  say  "  No,"  and  the  marriage  does 
not  take  place — of  which  there  are  not  in- 
freqaent  instances.  Why,  then,  should  she 
revolt  against  this  anthority,  thus  freely  ac- 
cepted ?  Remain  single,  mademoiselle,  if 
yon  have  no  inclination  A)r  the  daties  im- 
posed on  a  wife.  Many  brides,  while 
promising  obedience,  make  a  sort  of  mental 
reservatioo,  which  is  equally  offensive  to 
honesty  and  to  good  sense.  In  all  times, 
and  in  all  conntries,  a  chief  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Attachment  to  a  worthy  prince 
thus  becomes  a  virtue,  because  his  person 
represents  the  country,  which  is  the  image 
oiihe  common  interest.  In  a  family,  which 
constitutes  a  little  state,  a  diief  is  equally, 
requisite.  That  chief  is  the  husband,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  &mily  owe  him  re- 
spect, submission,  derotion. 

Never  persist  in  useless  discussions  with 
your  husband.  Should  snch  begin,  remem- 
W  J.  P.  Richter's  saying,  *'  Many  men 
i^e^emble  glass,  whidi  is  smooth  and  inoffen- 
siVe  so  loD^  as  it  is  unbroken ;  but  which, 
once  broken,  cuts  and  pierces  with  every 
edge  and  angle."  Doubtless,  there  are 
moments  when  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
oneself  —  whidi  increases  the  merit  of 
self-command.  By  repressing  any  utter* 
ance  of  displeasure  or  acerbity,  you  will  be 
better  able  to  have  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion with  your  husband.  There  is  great 
art  in  choosing  the  propitious  moment. 
Remember,  also,  the  words  of  Daniel  Stem, 
''The  vulgar  complain  of  being  hwted, 
calumniated,  or  rejoice  at  being  cherished, 
beloved.  The  wise  man  cares  less  about 
the  sentiments  he  inspires,  than  about  those 
he  feels.  He  knows  that  what  is  really 
bitter  and  pain^l  is,  not  to  be  hated,  but 
to  hate ;  that  what  is  pleasant,  noble,  and 
great,  is,  not  to  be  loved,  but  to  love." 

To  sustain  love  a  long  time  and  trans- 
form it  eventually  into  a  warm  and  lasting 
friendship,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  one's  heart 
above  all  weakness.  The  first  thing  is  to 
inspire  esteem;  and  esteem  is  not  heed- 
lessly bestowed,  but  must  be  won  by  an 
irreproachable  conduct.  Nor  docs  this 
solid  quality  aJone  suffice ;  the  form  must 
ho  added  to  the  substance ;  that  is,  you 
must  be  at  the  same  time  estimable  and 
attractive.  In  the  efforts  you  make  with 
that  intention,  r^nember  that  ''a  woman 
has  often  more  wrinkles  in  her  temper  than 
on  her  face." 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  young  wives  imagine 


to  keep  their  husbands  within  household 
bounds.  That  is  to  say,  those  gentlemen 
often  feel  the  wish  to  seek  amusement 
elsewhere  vnthout  their  spouses.  It  is 
hanging  matter ;  but  it  happens  only  too 
fi*equently .  Recollect  tiaat  men,  by  marry- 
ing, renounce  their  most  valuable  posses- 
sion— or,  at  least,  what  they  consider  such 
— namely,  their  liberty.  Eh  bien !  women 
in  genei^  hardly  appreciate  the  sacrifice 
sufficiently,  and  re^o  to  believe  tiiat 
their  condition  is  at  all  changed  in  that 
respect.  Nevertheless,  you  cannot  help  al- 
lowing that  if  men,  by  mairryiBg,  give  up 
their  liberty,  your  sex  on  the  contrary 
(in  France)  gets  married  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  more  Hberty.  In  exchange 
for  this  liberty  which  he  vahied  so  highly, 
a  man  expects  some  different  kind  of  ssj^s- 
faction.  If  he  does  not  find  it  at  home,  he 
seeks  compensating  pleasures  elsewhere. 
From  that  day  the  wife's  existence  is  em- 
bittered. Her  heart  is  full ;  and  a  brimful 
heart  is  as  hard  to  carry  as  a  brimful  cup. 
The  slightest  shock  causes  it  to  overflow. 

Whenever  your  husband  returns  to  his 
home,  invariably  receive  him  with  a  plea- 
sant smile.  Accost  him  with  warm  and 
open  cheerfulness;  let  your  countenance 
express  the  delight  you  feel  at  seeing  him 
again;  let  a  day's  absence  appear,  for 
you,  as  if  it  were  a  separation  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  is  the  surest  way  to  make 
him  cheerful  in  return.  Do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  whether  his  counte- 
nance be  anxious  or  no ;  above  all,  not  to 
inquire  whether  ho  be  good  or  ill  tempered 
at  the  moment ;  drive  from  your  thoughts 
the  idea  of  ascertaining  whether  he  is  dis- 
posed to -make  himself  agreeable;  but  dis- 
play instinctively  your  expansive  affection, 
and  contrive  cleverly  to  chase  any  dark 
clouds  from  his  mind,  if  your  warm  recep- 
tion has  not  sufficed  to  do  so.  Accustom 
yourself  to  address  your  husband  with 
such  frankness  that  he  must  see  your  soul 
is  on  your  lips.  Do  we  not  all  £ee\  a 
natural  sympathy  for  countenances  which 
beam  with  cheerfulness  P 

If  you  say  to  yourself,  "  To-day  I  mean 
to  be  happy,"  it  is  a  rash  promise,  a 
hafcty  project.  But  if  you  say,  "  To-day 
I  mean  to  give  some  one  pleasure," 
it  is  an  amiable  intention,  which  will 
rarely  deceive  your  hopes.  Such  conduct 
is  generous  and  delicate  in  the  extreme, 
and  cannot  £&il  to  bear  good  fruit.  Deli- 
cacy, moreover,  is  the  combined  expression 
of  the  best  qualities  of  the  head  and  the 
heart.      "The    first  feiult   committed  by 
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nuirried  people,"  says  Madame  de  Pnisienz, 
*'  is  the  want  of  sufficient  mutual  respect 
and  deference." 

Observe,  therefore,  great  consideration 
and  deference  for  your  husband's  tastes  and 
opinions.  Such  proofs  of  affection  will 
both  touch  his  heart  and  flatter  his  self- 
esteem.  To  have  eyen  the  air  of  doubting 
your  husband's  judgment,  capacity,  and 
ability,  will  not  only  offend  his  allowable 
confidence  in  his  own  opinions,  it  does 
worse ;  it  makes  him  suspect  that  your  con- 
fiding loye  for  him  has  ceased.  Have  we 
not  enormous  fiuth  in  those  whom  we 
really  love  ?  And  do  we  not  stand  up  for 
their  personal  merit  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  we  would  for  our  own  ?  Love  for- 
giveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things. 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  principle  that 
your  duties  to  your  husband  ought  to  take 
precedence  of  all  other  duties.  Let  no 
excuse  or  pretext  induce  you  to  fail  in 
them.  Better,  a  hundred  times  better, 
to  sacrifice  every  acquaintance,  every 
friend,  than  to  sacrifice  one's  own  dear 
husband. 

Carefully  avoid  appearing  to  despise  your 
husband's  friends.  If  you  perceive  that 
ihej  are  insincere,  warn  him  of  the  iact 
with  great  precaution.  If' you  believe  it 
contrary  to  your  interest  that  he  should 
continue  to  frequent  them,  take  great 
pains  not  to  offend  his  self-esteem  by  the 
measures  you  adopt  to  wean  him  from 
them.  It  is  a  great  humiliation  to  be 
obliged  to  confess  that  one  has  set  one's 
affections  on  unworthy  persons.  If  you 
can  lead  him  to  make  the  discovery  him- 
self, your  object  will  be  gained,  with  offence 
to  no  one. 

Never  strive  to  have  the  last  word.  Say 
what  you  want  to  say,  and  then  change 
the  conversation  with  tact  and  cheerful- 
ness. The  reverse  of  this  too  often  takes 
place.  A  witty  Englishman  pleasantly  re- 
marked, "  Two  sets  of  men  attempt  a 
labour  in  vain.  The  first  set  try  to  have 
the  last  word  with  their  wives.  The  second 
set,  afler  they  have  had  it,  txy  to  make 
them  own  that  they  have  been  in  the 
wrong." 

There  are  topics  which  must  not  be 
neglected  because  they  are  far  from  plea- 
sant to  treat  of;  amongst  these  is  jealousy. 
Jealousy  is  the  sister  of  Love,  as  Satan  is 
the  brother  of  the  angels.  Weep  with  love, 
but  never  with  jealousy.  Cold  rains  do 
not  produce  beautiful  flowers. 

To  manifest  the  desire  of  possessiug,  to 
the  exclusion    of  all  other  women,  your 


husband's  affections;  to  display  affection- 
ate confidence,  boundless  devotion,  and  a 
preference  for  him  above  all  other  men,  is 
no  more  natural  than  honourable.  Such 
conduct  inspires,  and  merits,  a  complete 
reciprocity  of  love.  But  to  take  offence,  to 
become  suspicious,  and  give  way  to  ill 
humour,  is  to  render  oneself  at  once  un- 
just and  ridiculous.  Coarse  and  violent 
jealousy  is  mistrust  of  the  beloved  object ; 
subdued  and  smothered  jealousy  is  mis- 
trust to  oneself.  "  Suspicion,"  says  J.  P. 
Bichter,  "is  the  base  coin  of  truth." 
"When  love  turns  jealous,"  says  M.  Muller, 
"  he  has  a  hundred  eyes  like  Argus,  but 
not  two  of  his  hundred  eyes  see  clear."  If 
your  husband  makes  himself  agreeable  in 
society,  and  you  impute  it  to  him  as  a 
crime;  if,  on  returning  home,  you  pout, 
sulk,  and  treat  him  coldly,  the  consequence 
will  be  to  make  you  insupportable,  and 
you  will  pay  dear  for  it  before  very  long. 

Domestic   happiness  is  a  work  of  pa- 
tience ;  its  continuance  depends  on  mode- 
ration and  prudence.     It  is  only  slowly 
and  by  degreed  that  we  reach  the  summit 
of  the  ladder,  whilst  one  false  step  suffices  to 
precipitate  us  frY>m  the  top  to  the  botttn. 
It  is  certainly  strange  that,  for  years,  young 
people  are  taught  their  grammar,  "  to  en- 
able them  to  speak  and  write  correctly ;" 
but  no  one  has  yet  compiled  a  grammar, 
within  the  reach  of  ordinaiy  capacities,  to 
help  them  to  lead  a  happy  life.     The  Iiivre 
des  Fiancees  makes  the  attempt,  relying 
mainly   on   the  conjugation  of  the   verb 
aimer,  to  love. 

One  thing  which  people  do  not  always 
manage  to  avoid  in  a  new-established  house- 
hold is  monotony.  It  is,  nevertheless,  pos- 
sible to  combat  this  dangerous  enemy,  who 
has  furnished  the  subject  of  unnumbered 
jokes,  amongst  which  "toujours  perdrix*' 
stands  conspicuous.  A  grand  resouroe  is 
to  acquire  a  good  store  of  conversation,  to 
be  augmented  continually  by  reading  and 
reflection.  The  quality  called  "  esprit"  by 
the  French — cleverness,  intellect,  mental 
vigour,  wit— is  certainly  improved  by  prac 
tice,  quite  as  much  as  piano-playing  is.  The 
woman  who  exercises  her  conversational 
powers,  polishing  and  repolishing  them  day 
by  day,  takes  the  sure  steps  to  arrive  at 
perfection.  It  will  greatly  help  her,  if  she 
can  lay  down  clear  ideas  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples respecting  certain  subjects.  She  can 
then  speak  of  them  lucidly  and  decidedly, 
which  will  not  prevent  her  adopting  a 
modest  tone,  and  will  also  bring  into  greater 
i^lief  the  caution  she  will  exercise,  in  giving 
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her  opinion  on  questions  she  has  not  yet 
fathomed. 

Practice,  which  produces  the  sharp  de- 
bater, also  makes  the  ready  converser.  It 
also  gives  the  presence  of  mind  which 
enables  the  exercise  of  repartee,  and  the 
faculty  of  parrying  inconvenient  observa- 
tions in  a  manner  which  shall  be  amusing 
instead  of  offensive.  Often,  in  the  course 
of  their  lives,  have  women  need  of  this 
useful  power,  of  which  men  are  so  proud, 
when  they  possess  it.  And  it  really  is  no 
trifling  advantage  to  be  able  to  decide  in- 
stantaneously, under  difi&cult  circumstances, 
what  is  best  to  say  or  do. 

Young  married  women  must  expect  their 
trials.  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that 
men  are  not  always  perfect.  They  have 
their  faults,  like— everybody  else.  One  of 
the  worst  is  giving  way  to  passion;  and 
the  great  danger  of  this  failing  is  that  it 
tends  to  go  on  increasing ;  in  which  case,  it 
would  ruin  the  happiness  of  the  household. 
If  your  husband  unfortunately  be  so  in- 
clioed,  endeavour  to  check  him  at  the  very 
outset.  A  sensible  woman  has  her  arms 
i^dy  at  hand — amiability,  gentleness,  per- 
suasion. Inspire  your  husband,  whatever 
be  his  temper,  with  confidence,  and,  above 
all,  with  esteem  and  affection,  and  you  will 
exercise  over  him  a  powerful  influence.  But 
beware  of  letting  it  appear  that  you  are 
proud,  or  even  conscious  of  that  influence. 
The  slightest  symptom  of  such  a  feeling 
would  inevitably  offend  your  husband.  The 
merest  trifle  would  shake  your  empire. 
Moreover,  by  ignoring  the  authority  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  you  make  your  husband 
ridiculous  and  lower  your  own  considera- 
tion. 

After  the  charms  of  your  pretty  person, 
what,  think  you,  were  the  qualities  which 
attracted  your  husband  ?  Were  they  not 
the  &vourable  opinion  he  conceived  of 
your  good  management,  your  economy, 
the  orderly  life  you  led,  your  fondness  for 
home?  Henceforth  and  immediately  let 
your  actions  prove  that  if  you  practised 
those  virtues  under  your  parents'  eyes,  it 
was  because  they  were  intimately  bound  up 
with  your  nature.  It  follows  that  a  young 
wife's  first  care  should  be  to  render  her 
home  agreeable.  Let  her  apartments  be 
Kept  in  perfect  neatness,  with  order  in  the 
^Hghtest  minutisB,  and  abundant  taste. 
^hen  the  eyes  are  flattered,  the  imagination 
easily  yieldb  to  the  charm.  Let  her  also 
i^member  that  simplicity  is  the  coquetry  of 
good  taste. 

If  the  poetic  aspect  of  the  household 


offers  great  seductions,  the  material  details 
of  life  must  not  be  neglected ;  and  to  attend 
to  these  properly,  great  patience  is  often 
requisite.  The  most  reasonable  of  men — 
pity  they  should — ^have  their  moments  of 
irritation.  The  wife  ought  to  keep  to  her- 
self all  the  worries  and  troubles  that  spring 
from  cooks,  domestics,  and  seamstresses. 
All  the  husband  wants  is  the  result,  which 
the^ife  will  render  as  satisfactory  as  pos- 
sible without  disturbing  his  mind  by  re*^ 
counting  at  length  the  difficulties  she  has> 
had  in  accomplishing  the  feat. 

Time  has  two  wings,  with  one  of  which 
he  wipes  our  tears,  and  with  the  other 
sweeps  away  our  joys.  Keep  that  second 
wing  at  a  distance  as  loi^  as  you  can^ 
Happiness  also  has  wings ;  and  he  is  a 
bird  who,  having  once  taken  flight,  seldom, 
perches  twice  on  the  same  branch. 

After  this  pretty  little  allegory  we  take- 
leave  of  our  Book  for  Brides,  which  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  common  sense,  although 
it  will  not  commend  itself  greatly  to  the 
strong-minded  sisterhood. 


OUR  STUDIO  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES. 


I  "boom"  with  Napoledn  Bodrignez  y 
Bold6.  We  are  both  "followers  of  the 
4iyine  art  of  Apelles*' — at  least  so  the  local 
papers  describe  us — ^and  we  have  pitched 
our  tent  in  a  Cuban  town.  Our  tent  is  a 
Boman-tiled  dwelling,  consisting  of  six 
rooms  on  a  single  floor,  with  a  wide  balcony 
in  front,  and  a  spacious  patio,  or  court- 
yard, at  the  back.  We  have  no  furniture 
worth  mentioning ;  furniture  in  Cuba  being 
represented  by  a  few  cane  or  leather- 
bottomed  chairs,  some  spittoons,  and  a 
small  square  of  carpet.  But  our  walls  are 
well  hung  with  works  of  art  in  various 
stages  of  progress,  which,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, compensate  for  the  otherwise  barren 
appearance  of  our  apartments.  Our  studio 
is  a  spacious  chamber  on  a  level  with  the 
street  which  it  overlooks.  The  windows 
occupy  more  than  half  of  the  wall  space,, 
are  guiltless  of  glass,  and  are  protected  by 
iron  bars.  The  accessories  of  our  strange 
calling  lend  an  interest  to  our  domestic 
arrangements,  and  form  a  kind  of  free- 
entertainment  for  the  vulgar.  To  insure 
privacy,  we  have  sometimes  curtained  the 
lower  half  of  our  enormous  windows ;  but 
this  Qpntrivance  has  always  proved  ineffec- 
tual, for  in  the  midst  of  our  labour,  the 
space  above  the  curtains  has  been  graduc 
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ally  eclipsed  by  the  appearance  of  certain 
playful  blacks  who  haye  clambered  to  the 
heights  by  means  of  tibe  accommodating 
rails.  Gentlemen  of  colour  have  little  re- 
spect for  the  polite  arts;  they  look  upon 
onr  sanctmn  as  a  sort  of  permanent  peep- 
Hhow,  and  npon  ns  as  a  superior  order  of 
photographers.  Primed  with  these  delu- 
sions oar  Spanish  Sambo  comes  for  his 
carte^de-Tisite  at  all  hours  of  the  sunny 
day,  persuaded  that  we  undertake  black 
physiognomies  at  four  dollars  a  dozen ;  and 
when  we  assure  him  that  ours  is  the  legi- 
timate ookmring  business,  and  that  we  have 
no  connexion  with  Senor  Collodion  up  the 
street,  our  swarthy  patron  produces  a  ready- 
made  black  and  white  miniature  of  himself, 
and  commissions  us  to  colour  it  in  our  best 
manner. 

My  companion  has  a  weakness  f&r  bird- 
painting,  and  it  pleases  him  to  haTe  the 
living  originals  on  the  premises.  There- 
fore does  our  spacious  couri^yard  contain 
a  goodly  coBection  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
with  one  or  two  animals  without  feathers. 
A  large  wirework  aviary  is  filled  with  fifty 
specimens  of  tropical  birds  with  pretty 
plumage  and  names  hard  to  pronounce.  A 
couple  of  cocos — a  species  of  stork,  with 
clipped  wings — run  freely  about  the  yard, 
in  company  with  a  wild  owl  and  a  grulla, 
a  tall  crane-Hke  bird  five  feet  high.  In  a 
tank  of  water  are  a  pair  of  young  caymanes, 
or  croco^lee.  These  interesting  creatures 
are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  at  present 
measure  only  four  feet  six  inches,  from  the 
tips  of  their  hard  noses  to  the  points  of 
their  flexible  tails.  We  have  done  our  best 
to  tame  them  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  fallen 
into  our  domestic  ways.  Nor  does  time 
improve  their  vicious  natures,  for  at  the 
tender  age  of  six  months  they  have  al- 
ready shown  signs  of  insubordination.  If 
thoy  persist  in  their  evil  courses,  we  must 
needs  mako  a  fHremature  end  of  them, 
which  is  BO  eaey  matter,  for  iheir  scaly 
hides  are  already  tough  as  leather,  and  the 
only  indefensible  parts  about  them  are  their 
small  eyes  and  open  mouths.  The  cocos, 
male  and  female,  are  meagre-bodied  birds 
with  slender  legs,  and  beaks  twelve  inches 
long.  They  are  an  inseparable  couple,  and 
wander  about  our  patio  and  rooms  in  a 
restless,  nervous  fashion;  rattling  their 
chop-stick  neaes  into  everything.  Now 
they  are  diving  into  the  mould  of  flower- 
pots for  live  food,  which  they  will  never 
swallow  till  it  has  been  previously  slain. 
One  of  them  has  spied  a  cockroach  in  a 
corner,  and  in  darting  towards  the  prey  a 


scorpion  crosses  its  path.  The  venomous 
reptile  hugs  the  belligerent  beak  in  the 
hope  of  conveying  to  it  some  of  its  deadly 
sting ;  but  the  tip  of  Coco's  homy  appen- 
dage is  a  long  way  from  his  tender  points, 
and  Scorpio  must  travel  many  an  inch 
before  he  can  make  the  desired  impression. 
Meanwhile  the  stork  has  teased  Scorpio's 
life  out,  and  jerked  his  remains  into  that 
bourn  whence  no  defunct  reptile  returns. 
Our  coco's  chief  delight  is  to  play  with  out 
painting  materials^  whare  much  amuse- 
ment may  be  derived  by  upsetting  a  bottle 
of  varnish,  or  by  distributiog  our  long 
brushes  in  various  parts  of  the  room. 

The  tall  grulla  struts  about  with  a  stately 
step,  and  her  ways  form  an  interesting 
study.  At  night  she  is  as  serviceable  as 
the  best  watch-dog,  warning  all  trespassers 
by  her  piercing  shriek,  and  by  a  furious 
dash  at  them  with  her  strong  neck  and 
sharp-pointed  beak.  Crrulla  abomiinates  all 
new-comers,  and  it  was  long  before  she  was 
reconciled  to  the  presence  of  her  crocodile 
companions.  YHien  first  their  objeetioD- 
able  society  was  thmst  upon  the  huge  bini, 
she  became  nearly  beside  herself  with  vexa-  , 
tion,  and  made  savage  onslaughts  on  the  io-  i 
vaders*  impenetrable  hides.  Once  Grdlk 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  her  neck 
whilst  taking  a  blind  header  at  the  enemy's 
beady  eye;  for  in  a  moment  the  reptile 
opened  his  yard  of  jaw  for  the  easy  accom- 
modation of  the  buni's  three  feet  of  throat. 
My  lady's  behaviour  at  table  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  At  the  dinner  hour  she 
strides  into  our  apartment  without  bidding, 
and  takes  her  allotted  place.  The  bird's  two 
feet  six  inches  of  legs  serve  her  instead  of  a 
chair,  and  her  swan-like  neck  enables  her 
to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  most  dis- 
tant dish.  Bat  she  never  ventures  to  help 
herself  to  anything  till  the  meal  is  actually 
placed  on  the  plate  before  her ;  nor  does 
she  bolt  her  food  like  a  beast,  but  disposes 
of  it  gracefully  like  the  best  educated 
biped.  Jerking  the  article  for  consump- 
tion neatly  into  her  beak,  and  raising 
her  head  high  in  the  air,  she  waits  till 
the  comestible  has  gravitated  naturally 
down  her  throat.  The  gruUa's  favourite 
dishes  are  sweet  bananas,  boiled  pumpkin, 
and  the  crumb  of  new  bread;  but  she 
is  also  partial  to  fresh  raw  beefsteak 
whenever  she  can  get  it.  More  than  once 
have  Grulla  and  her  feathered  companions 
formed  subjects  for  fancy  pictures  by  my 
artist  partner.  But  productions  like  these 
have  no  attractions  for  the  Cuban  pictnre 
buyer,  whose  pictorial  requirements  are  in- 
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deed  rarelj  GonneGted  with  the  legitimate 
i    in  art. 

Assuredly  high  art  does  not  pay  in  our 
,   part  of  the  tropics,  as  we  find  after  giving 
it  a  fair  trial.     Regardless  of  posterity, 
I  therefore,  we  abandon  this  branch  of  our 
i   aTocation,  and  offer  our  art  serrioes  for 
anjthing  that  may  present  itself.     A  bon& 
fide  painter  is  a  rarity  in  the  town  I  am 
'   describing,  so  Napoleon  and  I  are  com- 
1    paratively  alone  in  the  fine  art  field.     Our 
,    patrons  are  nnmerons,   but  we    are    ex- 
pected by  them  to  be  as  versatile  as  the 
,   "  general  ntility"  of  theatrical  life. 

Most  of  our  portrait  work  is  connected 

I   with  defnnct  people,  for  we  cannot  induce 

our  patrons  to  believe  that  a  Hvmg  person 

I  is  a  fit  subject  for  our  brush.     And  so  it 

I  of^cn  happens  that  we  are  summoned  from 

our  homes,  doctor-like,  at  all  hours  of  the 

night,  to  hasten  to  the  house  of  a  moribund, 

for  the  purpose  of  making  such  notes  as 

shall  afterwards  serve  as  guides  for  a  re- 

'  i^Hca  of  the  late  lamented  in  his  habit  aa  he 

liyed. 
;  Happily,  portraiture  is  not  our  only  re- 
source. We  hold  important  professorships 
io  colleges,  schools,  and  ladies'  academies, 
where  we  impart  every  accomplishment 
in  which  drawing-paper  and  pencils  are 
used,  including  the  art  of  calligraphy, 
missal-painting,  and  designing  for  fancy 
needlework. 

Whenever  a  strolling  company  of  Spa- 
nish players  encamp  for  the  season  at  the 
theatre,  our  services  are  required  as  the 
company'fi  special  scenic  artists.  The  de- 
mand for  scenery  at  the  Teatro  Heal  Cuba 
is,  however,  small;  a  divergence  from  its 
standard  repertoire  being  considered  as 
next  to  an  infringeraent  on  public  rights ; 
60  our  labours  rarely  extend  beyond  an 
occasional  property,  or  **  set "  in  the  shape 
of  a  painted  "ancestor,"  a  practicable 
piece  of  furniture,  or  a  bvt  of  bank  for  in- 
troduction into  the  elegant  saloon,  the  cot- 
tage interior,  or  the  wood  scene.  Once  only 
are  our  scenic  services  in  special  request 
for  a  fairy  piece,  which  the  manager  has 
announced  with  **  entirely  new  decora- 
tions." Though  the  public  beheve  that 
four  months  have  been  employed  in  the 
preparations,  we  have  barely  as  many  days 
for  the  purpose,  and  during  this  short  space 
we  produce  that  gorgeous  temple  which 
is  destined  to  form  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  well-worn  wood  scene,  and  we  add 
to  the  native  charm  of  the  elegant  saloon 
and  the  cottage  interior  with  suitable  em- 
bellishments.    Butch  metal  and  coloured 


foils,  lavishly  administered,  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  imperfections,  and  we  have  still 
the  red  fire  and  an  indulgent  public  to 
fall  back  upon.  Our  efforts  are  rewarded 
by  thunders  of  applause  on  the  part  of 
the  audience,  and  eulogistic  paragraphs  in 
the  local  papers. 

Upon  another  occasion  we  are  required 
to  adorn  the  principal  thoroughfares  in  the 
town  in  honour  of  his  excellency  the 
captain-general,  who  is  expected  to  visit 
us  on  his  way  to  the  Havannah.  All  the 
native  talent  is  summoned  to  our  standard, 
and  helps  us  to  disguise  the  streets  through 
which  his  excellency  is  to  pass.  A  couple 
of  triumphal  arches  are  to  form  important 
items  in  the  decorations.  Napoleon  under- 
takes to  erect  one  of  these  while  I  ofiiciate 
at  the  other.  Many  "  hands  "  are  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  a  whole  month  is 
devoted  to  the  work.  My  companion's 
arch  is  to  form  a  painted  imitation  of 
marble  architecture  of  the  Doric  order, 
with  trophies,  flags,  and  mottoes  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  Mine  is  to  represent  part 
of  an  old  feudal  castle  in  the  Norman 
style,  and  stands  fifty  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment. The  contrast  produced  between 
these  formidable-looking  buildings,  and  the 
primitively  constructed  Cuban  houses  of  one 
story,  is  singular  enough,  and  fills  the  native 
negro  with  wonder.  His  excellency  the 
captain-general  approves  of  the  elaborate 
preparations  for  his  reception,  and  commu- 
nicates favourably  with  his  government 
upon  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  part 
of  the  colony. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  professional  achieve- 
ment is  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  a 
chemist's  shop.  An  enterprising  botecario 
applies  to  us  one  day,  and  offers  us  a  large 
amount  to  paint  and  adorn  his  new  shop 
in  what  he  terms  the  Pompeian  style.  We 
have  the  vaguest  notions  on  that  subject, 
but  so  have  also  the  chemist  and  the  Cuban 
critics.  We  accordingly  undertake  the 
work,  and  manufboture  something  in  which 
the  Etruscan,  the  Bafaelesque,  the  Ara- 
besque, and  the  French  wall  paper  equally 
participate.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is 
to  be  placed  a  large  allegorical  oil-painting, 
representing  a  female  figure  of  France  in 
the  act  of  crowning  the  bust  of  Orfila.  In 
the  four  angles  of  the  ceiling  are  to  be 
painted  ixirtraits  of  the  Spanish  physician, 
the  Marquis  of  Joca,  the  English  chemist 
Faraday,  the  Italian  anatomist  Pa^nucci, 
and  the  French  chemist  Yelpeau.  It  takes 
exactly  seven  months  to  carry  out  our 
design,  in  the  executicm  whereof  we  are 
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assisted  by  the  native  talent  already  alluded 
to.  Amongst  our  staff  of  operators  are 
a  couple  of  black  white-washers  for  the 
broad  work,  a  master  carpenter  with  his 
apprentice  for  the  carvings,  and  an  inde- 
fe-tigable  Chinese,  whom  we  employ  exten- 
sively for  the  elaborate  pattern  work. 

The  chief  objects  of  attraction  in  this 
great  undertaking  are  without  doubt  a  pair 
of  life  -  sized  figures  of  two  celebrated 
French  chemists,  named  Parmentier  and 
Yanquelln,  destined  to  stand  in  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  shop.  As  there  are  no 
sculptors  in  our  town  it  devolves  as  usual 
upon  the  "  followers  of  the  divine  art  of 
Apelles"  to  try  their  hands  at  the  art  of 
Phidias.  Confident  of  success,  the  chemist 
provides  us  with  a  couple  of  plaster  busts, 
representing  the  French  celebrities  in  ques- 
tion, and  bids  us  do  our  best.  The  frag- 
ments of  drapery  exhibited  on  these  gen- 
tlemen enable  us  to  decide  on  the  kind 
of  costume  which  our  figures  should  wear ; 
the  one  being  indicative  of  a  robe  some- 
what clerical,  and  the  other  evincing  with- 
out a  doubt  that  the  original  belonged  to  a 
period  when  knee-breeches  and  top-boots 
were  much  in  vogue.  The  resources  of 
Cuba  for  the  making  of  statues  are  limited, 
so  the  material  we  employ  is  slight.  We 
construct  our  figures  upon  the  principle  on 
which  paper  masks  are  maae,  and  by 
painting  them  afterwards  in  imitation  of 
marble,  a  very  solid  appearance  may  be 
obtained.  I  will  not  describe  the  many 
difficulties  which  we  encounter  at  every 
stage  of  this  process ;  but  when  the  hollow 
effigies  are  complete,  and  we  have  fixed 
them  to  their  painted  wooden  plinths,  we 
are  vain  enough  to  believe  that  we  have 
produced  as  goodly  a  pair  of  sham  statues 
as  you  would  see  if  you  travelled  from  one 
extremity  of  Cuba  to  the  other. 

It  is  the  night  which  precedes  the  open- 
ing of  the  chemist's  shop,  and  we  have 
retired  to  our  dormitories  after  giving  a 
final  coat  of  marble-colour  to  our  paste- 
board productions.  I  am  about  to  tumble 
into  my  hammock,  when  my  progress  is 
arrested  by  a  s|irange  sound  which  seems 
to  emanate  from,  an  adjoining  chamber.  I 
re-ignite  my  extinguished  lamp,  and  take  a 
peep  within  the  studio.  Something  is  cer- 
tainly moving  in  that  apartment.  I  sum- 
mon my  companion,  who  joins  me,  and  we 
enter  our  sanctum. 

"  Misericordia !  One  of  the  statues  is 
alive,"  I  exclaim,  horrified  at  what  appears 
to  be  a  second  edition  of  Frankenstein. 

Monsieur  Parmentier — ^he  of  the  periwig 


and  top-boots  —  is  sinking  perceptibly, 
though  gradually.  We  advance  to  save 
him,  but»  alas !  too  late ;  the  worthy 
Frenchman  is  already  on  his  bended  boots. 
The  wooden  props  which  supported  his 
hollow  legs  have  given  way,  and  his  top- 
boots  are  now  a  shapeless  mass.  Wc 
pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the 
wreck  before  us,  and  immediately  set  about 
repairing  the  damage. 

But  how  ?  A  brilliant  idea  suggests  itself. 

In  a  comer  of  the  studio  stand  the 
leather  originals  which  have  served  us  as 
models  for  the  extremities  of  the  injured 
statue.  These  same  boots  belong  to  an 
obliging  shoemaker  who  has  lent  them  to 
us.  But  what  of  that?  The  case  is 
urgent,  and  this  is  not  a  time  to  ran  after 
our  friend  and  bargain  with  him  for  his 
property. 

To  fiij  the  boots  with  plaster-of-paris,  to 
humour  them,  while  the. plaster  is  yet  wet, 
into  something  which  resembles  the  human 
leg  divine,  is  the  work  of  a  few  moments. 
To  fix  them  fiimly  to  the  wooden  plintii, 
and  prop  over  them  the  incomplete  torso 
by  means  of  laths  cunningly  concealed, 
occupies  little  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half.  A  coat  of  thick  white  paint  ad- 
ministered below  completes  the  operation, 
and  Parmentier  is  ereet  again,  and  appa- 
rently none  the  worse  for  his  disaster. 
One  more  layer  of  paint  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  statue  is  faultless,  and  ready 
for  being  borne  triumphantly  from  our 
studio  to  its  destination,  xhere  it  is 
placed  in  its  niche,  and  no  one  suspects  the 
mishap.  Evening  approaches,  and  with  it 
come  crowds  of  Cuban  dilettanti  and  others 
who  have  been  invited  for  the  occasion .  The 
ceremony  of  blessing  the  new  undertaking 
is  now  solenmised  according  to  custom  by  a 
priest  and  an  assistant,  who  sprinkle  holy 
water  from  a  small  hand-broom  upon  every- 
thing and  everybody,  while  a  short  prayer 
in  Latin  is  chanted.  Then  the  guests  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  various  embellish- 
ments of  this  singular  shop,  pausing  to 
refresh  themselves  from  the  sumptuous  ro> 
past  which  the  chemist  has  provided  for 
his  guests  and  patrons  in  an  adjoining 
chamber. 

The  statues  form  a  subject  for  wonder 
with  everybody,  and  no  one  will  believe 
that  they  are  constructed  of  other  than 
solid  material.  Even  the  incredulous,  who 
are  permitted  to  tap  one  of  Parmentier *s 
boots  as  a  convincing  test,  cannot  help 
sharing  the  popular  delusion.  But  our 
friend  the  shoemaker  is  not  so  easily  de- 
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ceiyed.  From  certain  signs,  known  only 
to  liimself,  he  recognises  in  the  statue's 
painted  extremities  his  own  appropriated 
goods.  We  swear  him  to  secrecy,  and 
offer  to  pay  him  liberally  for  the  loss  he 
has  sustained;  and  it  pleases  him  to  dis- 
cover thftt  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts — 
and  as  r^fards  statue-nmking  in  the  West 
Indies,  we  echo  the  sentiment — there  is 
nothing  like  leather ! 

A  JULY  TWILIGHT. 

Faiu  the  grej  mantle  of  the  twilight  loft 
Upon  the  cottage  thatch :  the  roee-clad  porch 
Is  fra^ant  with  the  coming  dews  of  ere, 
And  dutantly  there  glimmer  in  the  akj 
Sieh  reined  itreaka  of  crinuon  and  of  p^ld. 
That  mark  the  bright  track  of  the  lettmg^  sun. 
The  iheep-bell  tinkles  from  the  distant  hills, 
Where  the  white  flocks  npon  the  dorer  wold 
An  folded  for  the  night. 

IVom  boskj  dell 
The  sweet  clear  clarion  of  the  nightingale 
Bovods  forth  hia  Tesper  hjnm.    I>tes  slowlj  out 
The  last  faint  gleam  of  light ;  with  mellow  ray 
The  eilver  star  of  ere  peeps  palely  through 
The  clusters  of  the  sweet-breathed  jessamine, 
Vhst  time,  her  white  blooms,  to  the  dewdrops  yield 
Ihar  fragrant  incense. 

Yonder  from  the  lake 
Falls  on  the  ear  the  muffled  plash  of  oar, 
Ihe  deep  refrain  of  fishers,  as  they  sing, 
Ajid  homeward  row  from  toil.    1  ne  white  moth  skims 
The  surface  of  the  pool ;  the  dun  bat  flies 
Swift  round  the  iried  tower;  the  barn-owl  hoota 
Along  the  hedgerows ;  and  the  bark  of  fox 
Soaads  from  the  blackthorn  copse ; 

And  one  by  one 
The  lights  go  out  within  the  lattices ; 
Brawn  are  white  curtains  gently  o'er  the  pane, 
Sounds  the  last  glad  "  GK)od-night,"  and  simple  folk 
Commend  them  to  their  slumbw  and  their  God  ! 


OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. 

THE  IRELAND  FOBQEBIES. 

In  Febmarj,  1795  (ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Doctor  Johnson),  the  literary  and 
dramatic  world  of  London  was  conyolsed 
by  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  many  im- 
portant deeds  and  letters  relating  to 
Shakespeare.  Malone,  in  his  celebrated 
edition  of  the  poet,  published  five  years 
before,  had  introduced  to  the  public  much 
fresh  material  (of  more  or  less  proved  an- 
thenticity)  relative  to  the  great  genius, 
and  the  insatiable  public,  still  hungry,  was 
craving  for  more.  It  had  been  hitherto 
snpposed  that  the  j&tal  fire  at  the  Olobe 
Theatre  (the  poet's  summer  theatre  in 
Bouthwark)  had  destroyed  most  of  the 
manuscriptsi  of  his  plays,  and  that  all  that 
was  then  left  relating  to  the  Swan  of  Avon 
bad  been  swallowed  up  by  the  ruthless  fire 
at  Warwick,  that  burnt  down  the  house  of 
Doctor  Hall,  the  husband  of  Susannah, 


Shakespeare's  favourite  daughter.  The  joy 
and  exultation  were  therefore  all  the  greater; 
and  in  spite  of  the  unaccountable  incre- 
dulity of  such  great  authorities  as  Malone, 
Stoevens,  and  Isaac  Reed,  the  eagerness  to 
see  and  read  the  drift  &om  the  ocean  of 
oblivion  was  extreme. 

The  lucky  finder  was  S.  "W.  H.  Ireland, 
a  clever  young  lawyer's  clerk  in  New 
Inn,  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  a  Mr.  S.  Ireland,  originally  a  Spital- 
fields  weaver,  who  had  turned  seller  of 
curiosities  and  writer  of  illustrated  tours. 
He  had,  it  appeared,  met  at  a  coffee-house 
a  country  gentleman,  who,  finding  him 
curious  in  autographs,  had  taken  him  to 
his  chambers,  and  given  him  leave  to 
rummage  over  a  heap  of  old  deeds  and 
papers,  which  had  descended  to  him  from 
his  father,  a  lawyer  who  had  retired  on 
a  fortune.  The  first  lucky  dive  into  the 
lumber-room  brought  up  a  pearl  indeed, 
no  less,  in  fisict,  than  a  lease  from  Shake- 
speare and  John  Heminge  to  Michael 
Fraser  and  Elizabeth  his  wife.  The  old 
curiosity  seller,  who  had  two  years  before 
travelled  through  Warwickshire,  and  had 
just  published  that  tour,  was  in  raptures^ 
feeling  sure  there  were  more  Shakespearian 
papers  wherever  that  lease  came  from.  He 
was  right,  there  were  dozens  more.  The 
young  clerk  had,  indeed,  struck  what  the 
miners  call  *'  a  champion  lode."  The 
next  find  was  a  Profession  of  Faith  by 
Shakespeare,  Protestant  to  the  last  degree, 
and  quite  exploding  the  foolish  tradition 
that  he  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic ;  next 
came  a  most  charming  good-natured  letter 
of  the  great  poet  to  Richard  Cowley,  the 
player,  with  a  portrait  in  pen  and  ink  of 
*'  the  Bard"  himself  enclosed.  After  that 
appeared  a  note  of  hand  and  receipt  from 
Heminge.  Then  followed  a  delightM  love- 
letter  from  Shakespeare  to  Ann  Hathaway, 
with  some  inestimable  verses,  and  a  price- 
less braided  lock  of  his  hair. 

On  being  pressed  by  his  father,  the 
young  clerk  owned  that  a  Mr.  Talbot,  then 
a  clerk  also  in  New  Inn,  since  that  an 
actor  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  had  first  in- 
troduced him  to  Mr.  H.,  the  gentleman 
who  possessed  the  papers.  Ij^e  cofiec- 
house  story  had  been  a  mere  playful  fiction. 
After  ransacking  the  closet  several  days, 
the  two  keen-eyed  clerks  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  discover  a  deed  which  secured 
to  the  owner  of  the  deeds  landed  property, 
his  title  to  which  had  previously  been 
unknown.  In  gratitude  for  this,  Mr.  H. 
had  given  Talbot  and  Ireland  all  papers 
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and  documents  they  sbonld  be  lucky 
enottgli  to  find  relating  to  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  Talbot  being  written  to  by  Ireland, 
senior,  bore  testimony  to  the  trnth  of  these 
cnrions  &cts,  and  explained  with  delightfnl 
frankness  and  candonr  the  real  reason  why 
Mr.  H.  had  so  carefully  concealed  his  name 
and  address.  Mr.  H.  was,  it  appeared,  "  a 
man  somewhat  known  in  the  world  and  in 
iihe  walk  of  high  life.**  Shy  and  prond, 
be  did  not  wish  it  known  that  an  ancestor 
of  his  had  been  a  brother  actor  with  Shake- 
speare, who  in  a  deed  of  gift  still  existing, 
and  lately  foimd,  had  lefb  him  all  the 
fnmitore  of  a  certain  npper  room  in  Wew 
Place,  Sfcratford-npon-Avon,  together  with 
cups,  a  miniature  of  himfielf,  also  pre- 
served, and  varioofl  papers,  the  majority 
of  which,  alas  !  had  been  lost.  The  old 
curiosity  seller  was  in  raptures.  Pro- 
ridence  had  thus  permitted  nim  to  be  the 
father  of  a  lad  who  bad  discovered  more 
Shakespearian  papers  than  had  ever  yet 
been  found.  The  mine  seemed,  indeed,  in- 
exhaustible as  the  faith  of  an  antiquary. 
Soon  there  appeared  a  remarkable  letter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  requesting  Shake- 
speare to  come  with  his  actors  to  Hampton 
and  play  before  "my  Lord  Leicester,"  and 
to  this  most  remarkable  document  wafi 
appended  a  loyal  memorandum  in  the  hand 
of  Shakespeare. 

After  that  the  young  diver  broirght  home 
to  Norfolk  -  street  engraved  portraits  of 
Bassanio  and  Shylock,  that  had  belonged 
to  Shakespeare.  But  at  this  point  these 
astounding  disclosures  assumed  a  still  more 
interesting  aspect.  Considering  every  tbing, 
it  was  almost  touching  to  think  that  this 
young  zealot  lover  of  Shakespeare  should 
have  struck  a  path  that  at  last  led  him  to 
traces  of  his  own  ancestors.  Working  among 
clouds  of  dust,  he  emerged  one  day  dirty 
a£  a  scavenger,  but  smiliw,  witJi'  a  deed  of 
gift  of  certain  property  in  Blackfriars,  from 
Shakespeare  to  a  person  named  Ireland, 
who  had  saved  him  from  drowning,  a 
view  of  Ireland's  house  and  eoat-of^rma, 
aaid  a  greater  treasure  still,  some  tributary 
lines  to  W.  H.  from  W.  S.,  not  strong  verses, 
but  stiH  not  more  diluted  tiian  theoeeasion 
that  produced  them  seemed  to  have  war- 
ranted. After  that  the  digger  in  this 
Golconda  discovered  agr^eements  between 
Shakespeare  and  John  Louin  and  Henry 
Condell,  the  players,  and  manuscript  notes 
in  about  fifty  books.  All  that  the  world 
had  been  longing  for,  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  or  so,  seemed  to  pour  from  the 
cornucopia  in  shy  Mr.  H.'s  lumber^loset. 


In  dust  and  grimo  the  good  ^ry  had 
hidden  away  and  guarded  the  treasure, 
but  the  daring  lawyer's  cleric  had  at  last 
blown  his  own  trumpet  tad  dissolved  the 
enchantment.  At  last  a  eorrected  maira- 
script  of  King  Lear  was  found,  free  from 
all  the  ribalcby  foisted  in  by  players  and 
printers.  The  diver  next  fished  up  from 
^  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep"  a  few  leaves 
of  Hamlet,  and  still  more  ghanova  to  relate,  a 
play,  a  real  unpublished  play,  founded,  like 
Cymbeline,  on  &bulous  ancient  Britisli 
history,  and  entitled  Vortigem.  There 
were  also  found  a  few  leaves  of  a  play 
entitled  Henry  the  Second,  and  a  dfed 
alluding  to  a  lost  play  of  Shakespeare's, 
entitled  Henry  the  Seventh. 

In  a  state  of  almost  hysterical  rapture 
the  old  curiosity  seller  proceeded  to  pid}ti&h 
the  great  Shakespearian  find.  The  dreams 
of  so  many  men  had  to  him.  become  a 
reality.  It  is  true  the  keystone  of  the 
evidence  was  imperfect  till  shy  Mr.  H. 
should  come  forward ;  but  this  very  break 
in  the  case  freed  hie  mind  of  all  sus- 
picion of  fraud,  for  it  was  evident  to  de 
meanest  understanding  tliat  no  practised 
forgers  would  have  left  that  part  of  tter 
plot  imperfect.  The  number  and  variety 
of  papers  removed  all  possibility  that  any 
one  forger  could  have  produced  them.  The 
chuckling  oldgentlemen  therefiore  instantly 
constituted  a  committee  of  twenty- one 
literary  men,  including  one  or  two  noble- 
men. Doctor  Parr,  the  greajb  Whig  divine, 
the  celebrated  Bos  well,  Pinkerton,  Pye,tlie 
laureate,  Valpy  of  Beading,  the  Reverend 
Natbanad  Thombnry  (grandiothira*  of  an 
author  of  the  present  day),  and  other  ce- 
lebrities of  the  day,  to  inspect  the  docn- 
ments.  -  The  comcmittee  met  three  times, 
at  No.  8,  Korfolk-street,  where  the  papers 
had  been  found,  and  each  time  the  mem- 
bers were  more  rapturous  than  the  last. 
At  the  first  meeting,  Febi-uavy,  1795,  Bos- 
weU  (who  died  in  April,  1796),  fall  of  the 
new  wonder,  and  as  usual  outdoing  eyeiy 
one  in  his  foolish  admiration,  previous  to 
signing  with  tiie  rest  a  eertifioate  record- 
ing his  belief^  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  in 
a  tone  of  submission  and  ezvltation,  vo- 
ciferously thanked  Gk)d  that  he  had  lived 
to  witness  the  astounding  diseoveiy,  tjad 
protested  his  Teadiness  «fter  that  to  depaxt 
in  peace.  Doctor  Parr  and  Doctor  Warton 
having  heard  Shakespeare's  Profession  of 
Faith  read,  exclaimed :  *'  Mr.  Ireland, «« 
have  very  fine  things  in  our  church  sesr- 
vice,  and  our  litany  abounds  with  beauties, 
b<at  here  is  a  man  has  distanced  us  all" 
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At  the  next  meeting,  stuttering,  arrogant 
Doctor  PtoT  declared,  ^rith  bis  usual  energy, 
that  Mr.  Boswell's  certificate  was  far  too 
feehlj  expressed  for  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  at  once  dictated  another,  which 
he  himself  first  signed.     In  March,  1796, 
another  certificate  was  signed  by  twelve 
literary  mea,  to  testify  that  the   Shake- 
spearian deeds  liad  been  compared  with 
Shakespeare's  three  signatures  to  his  will, 
and  to  a  deed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Albany 
WalKs,    of   21,   Norfolk-street,    Garrick*s 
eiecntor,  and  that  they  all  believed  in  their 
authenticity.  In  January  of  this  year,  young 
Ireland  had  drawn  up  a  tempting  schedule, 
in  presence  of  Mr.  Chahners  and  another 
gentleman,    of   Shakespearian  documents, 
which  he  solemnly  protested  he  had  seen. 
They  were  enough  to  make  a  bibliographer 
commit  feloxiy,  and  an  antiquary  break  twice 
ten  commandments.     The  list  included  the 
manuscripts  of  Biehard  the  Second,  Henry 
the  Second   (an  unpublished  early  play; 
Henry  the  Fifth,  sizty^two  leaves  of  King 
John,  forty-ttine  leaves  of  Othello,  tbrrty- 
seven  leaves  of  Bicfaard  the  Tinrd^  thirty- 
feren  leaves  of  Timon  of  Athens,  £3urteen 
leaves  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  seven  leaves 
of  Julius   Caesar,   a  catalogue   of  Shake- 
speare's books  in  his  own  manuscript,   a 
deed  of  partnership  in  the  Curtain  Theatre, 
two  drawxB§^  of  the  Olobe  Theatre,  verses 
to  Queen  Elizabefth  (only  think  !)  verses  to 
Sir  Francis  Drake  (better  still !),  verses  to 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh  (best  of  all  I),  and  his 
own  mimatare  set  in  silver — silver !  it  ought 
to  have  been  enormous  diamonds  1     Other 
treasures  Ireland  had  hoard  of,  but  had  not 
yet  seen.     There  were  also  a  Chance  with 
manuscript  notes,   a  book   about    Que^i 
Elizabeth  vrith  ditto  (all  Grolconda  would 
not  buy  it),  Euphmes  with  ditto,  Bible  with 
ditto  (stapendous  \\  Boccace's  works  with 
ditto,  Barday'fi  Bhip  of  Fools  (ah,  indeed !) 
with  ditto,  HoUinshed's  Chronicles  with 
ditto  (as  we  all  expected)  ;  to  crown  this, 
discovery   of  discoveries,   a  whole  length 
portrait   (said  to  be  of  the  Bard)  in  oil 
(said,  why  of  course  it  was  his,  and  hun- 
dreds of  eager  hands  full  of  gold  were 
stretdnng-ready  for  it !),  but  better,  grander 
still,  a  brief  MBtobiognipfay  of  Shakespeare 
in  his  own  hand. 

As  the  malioe  of  Makme  and  the  other 
opponents  of  the  Ireland  party  continued 
still,  however,  stnmgeiy  enough,  to  devek)p, 
and  as  Malone  was  said  to  have  boasted  that 
he  had  discovered  the  papers  to  be  all 
forgeries,  and  was  about  to  publish  a  con- 
clusive work  examining  the  whole  evidence, 


young  Ireland,  with  very  manly  and  chival- 
rous feeling,  wished  to  publicly  exculpate 
his  father  £rom  all  share  in  the  great  dis- 
covery. He  drew  up,  therefore,  a  formal 
deposition  to  that  efiPect  on  stamped  paper, 
intending  to  swear  it  before  a  magistrate. 
This  was  a  lawyer's  clerk's  natural  way  of 
proving  a  thing,  but  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  as 
a  friend  and  a  lawyer,  disHking  a  formal  de- 
position, drew  up  instead  an  advertisement, 
which  was  inserted,  after  the  failure  of 
Vortigem,  in  the  True  Briton,  the  Morning 
Herald,  and  other  papers.  It  was  signed 
S.  W.  H.  Ireland,  legally  witnessed,  and 
began  thus : 

"  In  justice  to  my  father,  and  to  remove 
the  reproach  under  which  he  has  inaioceatly 
fiillen  respecting  the  papers  published  by 
him  as  the  manuscripts  of  Shakespeare,  I 
do  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  they  were 
given  to  him  by  me  as  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  Shakespeare,  and  that  he  was  and 
is  at  this  moment  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  source  from  whence  they  came." 

In  April,  1796,  Mr.  Talbot  wrote  from 
DubHn,  offering  to  join  in  an  affidavit  of 
the  older  Ireland's  innocenoe  of  any  for- 
gery, the  secret  "being  only  known  to 
Saxn,  myself,  and  a  third  person,  whom  Mr. 
Ireland  is  not  acquainted  with."  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, in  the  same  letier  (thirteen  days  after 
the  failure  of  Vortigern),  protested  against 
the  younger  Ireland's  proposal  of  dis- 
closing tshe  secret  to  two  gentlemen  of  re- 
spectability. "  It  would  not  be,"  he  said, 
"consistent  with  our  promise  and  oath." 
In  the  same  month,  nevertheless,  Ireland, 
after  much  difficulty  about  selecting  his 
confidants,  chose  Mr.  Albany  Wallis  as  the 
depositary  of  the  mystery,  so  that  Mr. 
Wallis  might,  as  a  professional  man,  assure 
Mr.  H.  that  no  part  of  his  property  would 
be  dasMkged  by  the  disclosure.  The  elder 
Ireland  used  reiterated  importunities  and 
most  fuudoos  solicitations,  but  Mr.  Wallis 
kept  close  as  a  Freemason,  his  only  reply 
was :  "  Do  not  ask  me  any  questions.  It  is 
not  proper  that  you  should  know  the  secret. 
Keep  your  mind  easy,  all  will  be  well  in 
time.** 

In  the  mean  vrhile  all  went  bravely  for 
the  enterprising  clerk  only  nineteen  years 
old.  Indeed,  there  was  quite  a  competition 
among  the  London  managers  for  Vortigern. 
Sheridan,  who  vras  a  rery  lukewarm  admirer 
of  Shakespeare,  and  Harris,  were  both  com- 
petitors for  it.  They  neither  of  them  cared 
a  button  probably  whether  the  play  was 
genuine  or  not ;  all  they  knew  was  that  the 
town  was  wild  to  see  it  acted,  and  the  carii 
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result  must  be  gratifying.  As  for  Kemble, 
who  was  a  student  of  old  plays,  he  was  very 
gloomy  and  silent  abont  Vortigem,  and  re- 
i^sed,  in  spite  of  young  Irelajad*8  reqnest, 
to  maJce  any  alterations  whether  he  deemed 
them  necessary  or  not.  Porson  had  also  seen 
the  manuscripts,  and  refused  to  sigfn  the 
Articles  of  Faith ;  Malone's  strong  disbelief 
no  doubt  influencing  him.  Nevertheless, 
Sheridan  boldly  made  an  agreement  with 
Ireland  to  pay  him  down  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  aiter  deducting  the  expenses  of 
the  theatre,  to  share  the  profits  with  him 
for  sixty  nights.  That  awful  poet,  Sir 
James  Bland  Burgess,  wrote  the  prologue. 
On  the  2nd  of  April,  1796,  the  rush  of 
Shakespearians  was  so  tremendous  that  not 
more  than  two  or  three  women  could  force 
their  way  into  the  Drury  Lane  pit.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  Swan,  that  the  play,  on 
nearer  acquaintance,  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  Cymbeline. 

John  Kemble,  Bensley,  Charles  Kemble, 
King,  Mrs.  Powell,  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  did 
their  best,  but  it  was  from  the  firet  too  evi- 
dently an  up-hill  game.  Vortigem  mur- 
dered Constantius,  became  King  of  Britain, 
invited  over  the  Saxons,  defeated  the  Scots, 
fell  in  love  with  Bowena,  and  was  fairly 
on  his  way  to  his  last  place  of  refuge  in 
Ceesar's  Tower  after  Bowena  had  poisoned 
herself,  when  the  pubhc  would  not  have  it 
— not  another  crumb  of  it — ^though  there 
were  yards  more  of  flatulent  blank  verso  to 
spout,  and  Aurelius  had  still  to  fight  the 
hateful  Vortigem,  knock  him  down,  take 
his  crown,  and  spare  his  life.  At  the  per- 
haps rather  unfortunate  line, 

And  when  thU  solemn  mockery  is  o'er, 

which  Kemble,  being  interrupted  by  a 
wolfish  howl  of  vexation,  contempt,  and 
disappointment,  somewhat  nmliciously  re- 
peated twice  over,  the  house  rose,  and  in  a 
Niagara  of  indignation,  swept  the  very  early 
play  of  Shakespeare  into  everlasting  for- 
getfulness.  Immediately  after  this  lament- 
able failure,  when  the  Ireland  family  had 
shrunk  from  the  theatre  hot,  astonished, 
and  angry,  dozens  of  critics  detected  in 
Vortigem  plagiarisms  from  Shakespeare, 
and  one  keen  eye  found  an  allusion  to 
"  Bishop  Bonner,"  which,  to  say  the  least, 
was  a  ridiculous  anachronism.  But  the 
popular  verdict  did  not  shake  the  belief  of 
Ireland's  more  generous  friends,  for  Chal- 
mers soon  after  published  a  defence  eleven 
hxmdred  pages  long,  and  Ireland  pere  wrote 
a  vindication  of  his  own  conduct  in  an 
angry   and    contemptuous   reply  to  that 


"usurper,"  "dictator,"  and  presumptuous, 
arrogant  critic,  Malone.  Unfortunately  the 
very  month  the  father's  pamphlet  appeared, 
one  written  by  the  son  was  also  printed  by 
Debrett  (opposite  Burlington  House,  Pic- 
cadilly), acknowledging,  with  shameless 
frankness,  every  one  of  the  extraordinary 
Shakespearian  papers  of  the  imaginary  Mr. 
H.  to  be  mere  forgeries  of  his  own. 

Young  Ireland  had  been  well  educated 
(accordinp^  to  his   own  account,  at  Ken- 
sington, Ealing,  and  Soho-square  schools, 
afterwards  at  Amiens,  and  a  college  at  Ems, 
in  Normandy,  and  at   sixteen    had  been 
articled  to  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  New 
Inn).     The  mistaken  and  vain  lad,  fond  of 
books  and  accustomed  to  old  plays,  one  day 
took  it  into  his  head  that  if  he  could  pass 
off*  some  documents  of  his  own  writing  for 
Shakespeare's,  it  would  secure  him  a  repu- 
tation, delight  his  father,  and  show  how 
easily  credulous  antiquaries  could  be  gulled. 
Macpherson  had  led  to  Chatterton,  Chat- 
terton  led  to  Ireland.     Purchasing  a  thin 
quarto  tract  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  with 
her  arms  on  the  cover,  the  lawyer's  clerk, 
eager  for  this  spurious  kind  of  fame,  wrote 
a  letter  in  Elizabethan  hand,  supposed  to  be 
a  letter  presenting  the  book  to  the  queen. 
This  letter  his  father  at  once  pronounced 
to  be  genuine.     That  very  day,  on  his  way 
home,  Ireland  called  on  a  bookbinder  named 
Laurie,  in  New  Inn-passage,  and  showing 
him  the  letter,  told  him  the  story.     A  young 
man  in  the  shop  then  showed  him  how  to 
make  ink  look  old,  by  mixing  it  with  some 
acid  and  a  liquid  used  in  marbling  book- 
covers,  and  ai^erwards  turning  it  brown  at 
the  fire.  In  the  next  long  vacation  a  visit  to 
Stratford-upon-Avon  further  inflamed  the 
young  forger's  mind,  for  at  Clapton  House 
the  owner  told  him  that  a  few  weeks  before, 
in  clearing  out  a  lumber-room  to  serve  as 
an  aviaiy  for  young  partridges,  he  had 
found  a  whole  basketful  of  old  letters  and 
papers,  rotten  as  tinder,  but  many  of  them 
bearing    the    signature    of    Shakespeare, 
which  he  had  burnt  as  mere  litter   and 
rubbish.     On  Ireland's  return  to  New  Inn, 
being  left  alone  in  chambers,  he  carried  his 
impostures  further,  at  first  for  mere  frolic, 
keeping  by  him  copies  of  the  poet's  signa- 
ture from  Stevens's    Shakespeare.      The 
wording  of  the  sham  deeds  he  took  from 
an  old  Jacobean  law  paper.     Here  he  had 
resolved  to  stop,  but  his  first  lies  dragged 
him  further  down.   His  father  insisted  that 
he  knew  of  more  treasures,  so  did  his  dupes, 
and  his  own  vanity  and  secretiveness  ur^ed 
him  on.  The  paper  he  first  used  consisted  of 
blank  sheets  torn  from  old  books,  but  aflter 
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a  time,  hearing  the  jug  spoken  of  as  the  pre- 
valent Elizabethan  water-mark,  he  selected 
sheets  bearing  that  mark.  Most  of  the  old 
paper  he  purchased  of  Yerey,  a  bookseller 
in  Great  May's-bnildings,  Saint  Martin's- 
lane.  Talbot  became  IreLuid*s  accomplice, 
the  forger  tells  ns,  by  mere  accident.  He 
was  also  a  clerk  in  New  Inn,  bnt  at  an- 
other lawyer's,  and  his  articles  had  just 
expired.  He  had  often  seen  Ireland  imi- 
tate old  handwritings,  and  at  once  told 
him  that  the  first  Shakespearian  deed  was 
not  original.  Ireland  firmly  denied  the 
charge,  but  anfortnnately,  a  few  days  after, 
Talbot,  always  on  the  watch,  stole  in  and 
canght  him  wiiting  a  sham  Shakespearian 
document.  No  longer  able  to  deny  the 
fact,  Ireland  forced  him  to  secrecy,  fearing 
the  anger  of  his  father,  and  Talbot,  enter- 
ing into  the  scheme,  promised  never  to 
betray  him.  Not  knowing  of  any  extant 
autograph  of  Lord  Southampton,  Ire- 
land invented  a  style,  and  wrote  the  earl's 
fiham  letter  with  his  left  hand.  The 
pnise  lavished  on  his  Profession  of  Faith 
by  Parr  and  Warton  first  began  to  make 
im  think  he  had  original  talent,  and 
might  carry  the  imposture  further.  Queen 
EHzabeth's  letter  Ireland  wrote  from  her 
signature  only,  and  this  he  copied  from  an 
original  in  the  library  at  Norfolk-street. 
The  drawings  of  Shylock  and  Bassanio 
were  bought  at  a  broker's  in  Butcher-row, 
and  at  New  Inn,  with  water  colours,  he 
painted  in  the  letters  W.  S.,  and  the  arms 
of  Shakespeare,  and  gave  the  old  Dutchman, 
whom  he  christened  Shylock,  his  appro- 
priate knife  and  scales.  No  one  observed, 
however,  that  Ireland  h^d  made  the  spear 
in  the  coat  of  arms  point  the  wrong  way. 
Growing  rapidty  more  daring,  he  next  wrote 
alterations  to  l^ng  Lear,  and  he  forged  the 
playhouse  receipts,  which  he  tied  round  with 
threads  unravelled  from  old  tapestiy.  He 
now  flew  at  higher  game,  and  began  to  write, 
in  detached  portions,  his  play  of  Vortigem, 
pretending  that  the  mysterious  Mr.  H. 
would  not  deUver  the  original  manuscript 
till  Ireland  had  transcribed  the  whole 
work.  To  his  delight  his  dupes  swallowed 
the  whole  two  thousand  lines,  declaring 
they  were  superior  to  the  worst  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  much  inferior  to  his  best. 
For  every  separate  forgery,  Ireland  had 
some  artful  motive.  The  Profession  of  Faith 
was  intended  to  please  all  true  Protestants ; 
the  corrections  to  Lear  to  show  that  the 
^parities  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
niere  interpolations ;  the  theatrical  accounts 
were  to  prove  the  Swan's  business  habits ; 
the  story  of  Ireland  saving  the  Bard  from 


drowning  was  to  establish  a  claim  to  the 
papers,  which  he  said  Mr.  H.  assured  him 
had  belonged  to  one  of  his  ancestors.  So 
he  went  on  piling  lie  upon  he.  All  this 
time  this  artful  young  impostor  purposely 
appeared  frequently  in  public,  in  order  to 
induce  the  world  to  think  him  a  giddy, 
thoughtless  adolescent,  incapable  or  pro- 
ducing such  poems.  Talbot,  after  much 
hesitation,  consented  to  remain  an  accom- 
pUce  and  sort  of  sleeping  partner  in  the 
fraud,  and,  by  his  letters  to  old  Ireland, 
he  helped  on  the  scheme.  It  now  became 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  concoct 
more  documents  to  strengthen  the  former 
evidence,  and  to  win  fresh  praise  from  the 
still  hungry  literati.  Still  slowly  but 
surely  the  time  came  when  the  Hes  could 
no  longer  live.  The  credulous  father, 
urged  bv  foolish  dupes,  determined  that  the 
world  should  no  longer  be  deprived  of  such 
a  treasure.  He  would  pubUsh  the  newly- 
found  Shakespearian  papers  in  spite  of  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  alarmed  son.  Yor- 
tigem  appeared,  Malone's  crushing — no, 
that  is  not  the  word  —  pulverising  expo- 
sure followed,  and  the  imposture  crumbled 
to  pieces.  The  son  (with  some  good 
in  him)  began  to  be  seriously  uneasy 
when  ^e  world  commenced  to  dub  his 
father  an  accomplice.  Urged  by  his 
father,  and  pressed  by  the  committee, 
young  Ireland  was  at  last  compelled  to 
tell  Mr.  Wallis  the  whole  secret,  and  to 
beg  him  to  be  silent  At  last,  driven 
hopelessly  into  a  comer,  the  clever  young 
scamp,  still  vain  of  his  triumph,  while  his 
father's  vindication  of  himself  and  his 
reply  to  Malone  were  actually  in  the  press, 
November,  1796,  issued  his  Authentic  Ac- 
count of  the  Shakespearian  Manuscripts, 
and,  without  waiting  for  Talbot's  consent, 
as  he  had  solemnly  promised,  at  once 
avowed  his  imposture. 

"  I  am  myself,"  he  wrote,  "  both  the 
author  and  writer,  and  have  had  no  aid  or 
assistance  from  any  soul  living,  and  I  never 
should  have  gone  so  &r,  but  that  the  world 
praised  the  papers  so  much,  and  thereby 
flattered  my  vanity."  And  he  concluded  his 
pamphlet  in  the  following  manner : 

"Here  then  I  conclude,  most  sincerely 
regretting  any  offence  I  may  have  given 
the  world  or  any  particular  individual, 
trusting  at  the  same  time  they  will  deem  the 
whole  the  act  of  a  boy  without  any  evil  or 
bad  intention,  but  hurried  on,  thoughtless 
of  any  danger  that  awaited  to  ensnare  him. 
Should  I  attempt  another  play  or  any  other 
stage  performance,  I  shall  hope  the  pubUo 
will  lay  a.side  all  prejudice  my  conduct  may 
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have  deserved,  and  grant  me  that  kind 
indnlgence  which  is  the  certain  inmate  of 
every  Englishman's  bosom." 

The  imp«dent  impoetoixi  i>ad  contiimed 
for  upwards  of  a  year.  The  elder  Ireland 
died  five  years  afterwards,  his  end,  as  was 
generally  supposed,  hastened  by  shame  and 
mortification  at  his  son's  forgeries.  The 
son  did  not  produce  his  promised  Henry 
the  Seventh,  his  interlude  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  or  his  windy  William  the  Con- 
queror, but  afterwards  published  a  nov«l 
and  some  rhapsodical  and  worthkss  poems, 
became  editor  of  the  York  Herald,  and  died 
in  1835.  That  such  poor  forgeries  as  Ire- 
land's should  have  required  Malone's  closely 
reasoned  four  hundred  and  twenty- four 
pages  to  expose  them,  does  not  say  much, 
it  must  be  confessed,  for  the  knowledge  of 
Elizabethan  litoature  possessed  by  the  con- 
temporaries of  Fanner,  Steerena,  and  Isaac 
Beed. 

It  will  now  probaUy  never  be  ascertained 
whether  the  father  was  an  accomplice  be-* 
fore  or  after  the  fiEUst ;  but  we  are,  never- 
theless, by  no  means  certain  tbathe  can  be 
altogether  acquitted.  His  Hogarthian  me- 
moranda were  in  too  many  cases  proved 
to  be  spurious. 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  KEY. 


CHAPTER  LXVI.   HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF 

FALCONBURY. 

In  this  pleasant  green  shade  they  had 
come  to  a  standstill. 

"  Pretty  creature,"  said  this  lady,  in  very 
sweet  tones,  *'you  are  looking  for  some- 
body, I  think.  You  have  not  been  long 
here;  I  have  not  seen  your  face  before. 
First,  tell  me  who  it  is  you  want ;  I  may 
be  able  to  help  you." 

"  Thank  you  very  much ;  I  have  been 
looking  everywhere  for  Lady  ^Mardykes, 
and  no  ono  seems  to  know  where  she  is." 

"  Oh !  Lady  Mardykes  ?  You'll  find  her 
time  enough.  You  are  very  young,  dear ; 
Lady  Mardykes  is  a  charming  companion. 
But  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  do  of  this 
curious  world,  you  would  hardly  be  in  such 
a  hurry  to  find  lier ;  you  would  wait  with  a 
great  deal  of  patience  until  she  found  you." 

The  young  lady  looked  in  the  face  of 
her  new  acquaintsuice,  who  spoke  so  oddly 
of  her  hostess.  That  unknown  friend 
laughed  musically  and  softly,  and  looked 
very  archly  from  the  comers  of  her  eyes, 
and  nodded  a  little  more  gravely,  as  if 
to  say,  "Although  I  laugh  I  mean  it 
seriously." 


What  she  did  say  in  continuation,  was 
this : 

*'Come  through  this  arch;  there  is  a 
seat  here  that  commands  a  very  good  view 
of  die  croquet>ground  and  the  open  walks. 
And  what  is  your  name,  child  P"  she  con- 
tinued, as  they  walked  side  by  side ;  "  you 
are  sweetly  pretty;  but  by  no  means  so 
pretty  as  I." 

This  little  quaUfication  Maud,  of  course, 
accepted  as  a  pleasantry,  which  yet  might 
be  quite  true,  for  this  lady,  although  by  no 
means  so  young  as  she,  was  extremely 
pretty. 

^'  You,  now,  begin  by  telling  me  wbo 
yon  are,"  said  this  lady,  taking  her  place 
en  the  rustic  seat,  to  which  she  had  kd 
the  way,  and  pointing  with  her  parasol  to 
Maud,  invited  her  to  sit  down  also,  "and 
then  you  shall  hear  everything  about  me." 

*'My  name,"  said  Mand,  ''is  Yemon, 
my  mamma  is  Lady  Yernon ;  we  live  at 
Roydon,  a  little  more  than  forty  miles  from 
this." 

"Indeed!  Lady  Vernon,  of  Roydoa? 
We  ought  to  know  one  another  then.  I 
knew  your  mamma  at  one  time,  when  I 
was  a  very  young  girl ;  it  is  twelve  years 
ago.  You  have  heard  her  speak  of  me, 
the  Duchess  of  Faloonbury.  My  greatesi 
misfortune  overtook  me  very  eariy." 

She  turned  away,  and  sighed  dee^dy. 

Maud  had  heard  of  that  lady's  bereave- 
ment. It  had  been  a  marriage  of  lore. 
The  young  duke  died  in  the  second  year  of 
what  promised  to  be  a  perfectly  happy 
union,  and  the  beautiful  dowager  had  iv- 
fused  to  listen  to  any  solicitations  to  change 
her  widowed  state^  ever  since. 

"  I  like  your  face,  I  love  your  voice, 
which,  for  me,  has  a  greater  charm  than 
even  the  features,"  said  the  dudbeas.  And 
she  placed  her  hand  on  Inland's  aa  it  laj 
upon  the  seat,  and  looked  for  a  moment 
earnestly  in  her  face.  "  Yes,  we  shall  be 
very  good  friends ;  I  can  trust  you ;  I  oughii 
to  trust  you,  for,  otherwise,  I  cannot  warn 
you." 

"  Warn  me  ?"  repeated  Maud. 

"  Yes,  warn  you.  I  see  yon  looking 
round  again  for  Lady  Mardykes." 

*'  I  don't  see  her  anywhere,"  said  Mand. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  ducbcss, 
this  time  with  a  little  shudder. 

Maud  looked  at  her.  But  her  dark  look 
was  but  the  shadow  of  a  passing  clond. 
The  sunshine  of  her  smile  immediately 
succeeded,  and  was  soon  darkened  again. 

"  For  five  years  a  miserable  secret  has 
lain  heavy  at  my  heart ;  I  breathed  it  but 
once,  and  then  to  a  person  who  visited  n«* 
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under  circnmstariices  so  strange,  that  I 
scarcely  know  whether  he  is  of  this  world 
or  of  the  next.  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ? 
Will  you,  while  you  live  ?**  she  whispered, 
drawing  nearer  to  Maud. 

I  wonder  whefher  priests  and  physicians, 
wbo  have  so  many  secrets  thrust  upon  them, 
in  the  way  of  their  trade,  have  any  curiosity 
left  for  those  which  fortune  may  throw  in 
their  way  ?  But  people  who  enjoy  no  such 
professional  obligations  and  opportunities, 
liave  for  the  most  part  a  large  and  accommo- 
datiog  appetite  for  all  such  mental  aliment. 

Maud  looked  for  a  moment  in  the  pretty 
face  which  had  so  suddenly  grown  pale 
and  thoughtful,  and  with  hardly  a  hesita- 
tion she  accepted  the  proffered  trust. 

"You  like  Lady  Mardykes?**  asks  th.e 
dnc^ess. 

"Extremely — all  I  know  of  her.** 

"Well  said.  Well  guarded— *  all  you 
know  of  her.'  You  shall  know  more  of 
her  before  you  leave  me.  She  is  a  pretty 
^oman  still,  but,  of  course,  passee.  WTien 
1  blew  her  first  she  was  beautiful  j  how 
beautiful  you  could  not  now  believe.  But 
alffays  something,  to  my  sense,  funeste ;  a 
bfentifal  flower  dedicated  to  death.  Yet 
she  seemed  tbe  analogy  of  some  exquisite 
and  wonderful  flower  that  grows  somewhere 
in  dreamland,  in  enchanted  gardens,  where 
yon  will,  but  always  in  shade,  never  in 
light.  Her  fSace  was  beautifnl,  gentle,  melan- 
choly, but,  to  my  eye,  baleful.  I  should  have 
hked  to  have  held  my  parasol  between  it 
and  me.  Do  you  understand  that  feeling  ? 
ITiose  flowers  are  associated  in  my  mind 
with  a  poison  that  blasts  the  very  air." 

"An  odd  guest,"  thought  Maud,  "to 
ppeak  so  of  her  entertainer." 

"  You  think  it  strange,"  said  the  duchess, 
oddly  echoing  Maud's  thoughts,  "that  I 
shonld  speak  so  of  Lady  Mardykcs.  You 
shall  hear  and  judge." 

This  lady  spoke,  I  may  parenthetically 
mention,  in  a  particularly  low,  sweet  voice, 
and  with  a  carious  fluency,  which,  if  one 
had  only  heard  without  seeing  her,  wo  aid 
have  led  one  to  suppose  that  she  was 
reading  a  written  composition  rather  than 
talking  in  colloquial  English.  She  con- 
tinned  thus : 

"  You  know  her.  She  is  very  winning 
and  gentle;  she  is,  or  was,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  persons  I  ever  met.  She  is 
i^iant  with  the  beauty  of  candour.  Her 
expression  is  soft  and  quite  angelic ;  and 
she,  among  all  living  women,  possesses  the 
blackest  heart  and  is  capable  of  the  most 
enormous  crimes." 
Aa  she  murmured  these  words,  the  lady, 


with  a  dismal  gaze  in  her  &ce,  pressed  her 
hand  on  Maudes  wrist. 

"  You  can't  believe  that  I  am  serious," 
said  the  duchess.  "  I'll  convince  you.  You 
think  it  odd  I  should  know  her  and  meet 
her.  I'll  convince  you  in  a  way  you  little 
expect.  Tbe  days  of  detection  are  marked 
in  this  little  red  book.  I^o  one  reads  it 
but  myself^  and  that  only  for  a  date."  Sho 
showed  alittle  book  about  two  inches  square, 
bound  in  scarlet  leather.  "  I'm  talkmg  to 
you  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  you  will  under- 
stand me  perfectly  another  time,"  she  con- 
tinued, a  little  embarrassed.  "  I'll  tell  you 
at  present  enough  to  justify  what  I  have 
said  of  her.  I  am  fettered  and  she  is 
fettered.  You  cannot  yet  understand  that ; 
and,  as  sometimes  happens,  from  the  first 
moment  we  met  there  was  a  mutual  em- 
barrassment, that  is,  mutual  fear  and  dis- 
like ;  even  more,  mutual  horror  and  anti- 
pathy, the  reasons  of  which  depend  on 

Well,  by-and-bye  I  may  speak  of  it  again ; 
but  for  the  present  we  let  that  pass.  There 
is  the  cause  of  my  permitting  her  to  live^ 
and  of  her  permitting  me  to  live.  Those 
are  strong  terms,  but  true.  Listen.  I 
make  no  half-confidences.  She  liked  my 
dear  husband  before  his  marriage.  Gentle 
and  soft  as  she  looks,  she  is  an  ambi- 
tious and  daring  woman.  He  suspected 
nothing  of  it.  She  loved  him  passionately, 
and  in  proportion  as  jealousy  began  to  in- 
fuse itself  into  it,  that  passion  became 
atrccious.  Here  is  the  secret.  Sit  closer  to 
me.  My  husband  died  by  the  hand  of  a 
poisoner;  and  that  hand  was  afterwards 
directed  against  my  life." 

"Gracious  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Maud, 
feeling  as  if  she  were  still  in  a  horrible 
dream. 

"  Hush !  Dear  child,  it  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance that  no  human  being  should  sus- 
pect that  I  have  imparted  a  secret  to  you. 
Your  life  would  be  practised  upon  imme- 
diately, and  the  ultimftte  vindication  of  jus- 
tice be  defeated.  You  shall  know,  by-and- 
bye,  the  curious  circnmstances  which,  for  a 
time,  prevent  the  sword  from  descending 
upon  Lady  Mardykes,  and  which,  although 
she  knows  that  a  movement  of  my  finger 
may  bring  it  down,  yet  compel  her  to  tole- 
rate my  existence,  and  constrain  both  to  live 
on  mutual  terms  of  exterior  friendliness. 
Do  you  see  that  man  coming  toward  us  ?" 

"  Doctor  Antonmrchi  ?"  said  Maud. 

CHAPTER  LXVII.  MAUD  CHANGES  HER  BOOMS. 

Doctor  Antomaechi  was  walking  slowly 
in  that  direction,  with  his  eye  upon  them. 
"  I  see  you  know  him.     He  is  a  very 
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particular  friend,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  of  Lady  Mardykes.  I  never  smell 
any  perfxime,  no,  not  even  a  flower,  that  he 
presents.  Yon  will  do  wisely  to  follow  my 
example.  Lady  Mardvkes  chooses  her  in- 
struments astutely.  See  how  he  watches 
ns.  Let  us  get  up ;  he  will  think,  if  we 
seem  so  absorbed,  that  we  are  talldng  of 
that  which — ^might  not  please  him." 

The  duchess  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  Maud 
with  her. 

Could  Maud  Yemon  credit  one  particle 
of  the  shocking  melodrama  she  had  just 
been  listening  to  ?  One  thing  was  certain : 
her  new  fi^end  had  not  been  mystifying 
her.  Her  colour  came  and  went  as  she 
told  her  story,  and  the  expression  was  too 
genuinely  that  of  a  person  pursued  by  an 
agitating  and  horrible  recollection  to  be 
counterfeited. 

"You  can't  believe  all  this?"  resumed 
the  duchess.  "  I  shall  be  here  for  a  walk 
at  eleven  in  the  morning ;  meet  me,  and  we 
shall  have  another  talk.  Till  then,  upon 
this  subject  we  are  mute." 

Antomarchi  was  now  near.  To  the 
duchess  he  made  a  very  ceremonious  bow, 
and  one  not  qtiite  so  profound  to  Miss 
Vernon. 

"  Oh,  Doctor  Antomarchi,"  said  the 
duchess,  loftily,  drawing  up,  "  can  you  tell 
us  where  Lady  Mardykes  is  ?  Miss  Yemon 
has  been  looking  for  her." 

"  I  believe,  your  grace,  she  is  not  likely 
to  soe  her  this  evening ;  Lady  Mardykes 
has  been  called  away.  But  she  will  cer- 
tainly be  here  again  in  the  morning." 

Doctor  Antomarchi  had  to  address  the 
conclusion  of  this  speech  to  Maud  only,  for 
the  Duchess  of  Falconbury  turned  her  head 
away  with  an  air  of  scarcely  concealed  dis- 
dain, which  implied  very  pointedly  how 
exclusively  in  the  interest  of  her  companion 
her  inquiry  respecting  Lady  Mardykes  had 
been  made. 

*'And  can  you  tell  me,"  said  Maud, 
"whether  Miss  Medwyn  has  arrived,  or 
how  soon  she  is  expected  ?" 

"I  know  that  Miss  Medwyn  has  not 
come;  I  do  not  know  when  she  may 
come ;  but  certainly  she  is  not  expected  to- 
day," he  answered.  "  I  think.  Miss  Yer- 
non,  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  you 
feel  a  good  deal  knocked  up  to-day  ?" 

"I  am  a  little  tired." 

"  And  a  little  nervous  ?" 

"  I  slept  so  little  last  night,  and  went  to 
bed  rather  tired,  and  I  really  do  think  there 
is  nothing  else." 

"  Well,  you  must  consent  to  remain  per- 
fectly quiet  for  the  remainder  of  the  after- 


noon, and  get  to  bed  before  ten  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  you  will  be  quite  yourself. 
You  are  more  tired,  and  your  nerves  more 
shaken,  than  you  suppose.  You  may  biing 
on  an  attack  of  illness  else." 

"  But  if  Lady  Mardykes  should  come  to- 
night I  should  like  so  much  to  be  ready  to 
go  down." 

"  She  will  not  be  here  to-night,  assure 
yourself  of  that.  Or  I'll  put  it,  if  you 
please,  in  a  way  you  may  like  better.  K 
she  does  come  to-m'ght  I  undertake  that 
she  will  certjsiinly  pay  you  a  visit  in  your 
room,  the  very  first  thing  she  does." 

"That  is  very  good  of  Doctor  Anto- 
marchi," said  the  duchess,  with  a  satirical 
smile  on  her  lips,  and  irony  in  her  tone. 
"I  shall  be  going  out  for  a  drive  after 
luncheon,  so  I  suppose,  dear,  I  shan't  see 
you,  unless  Doctor  Antomarchi  should 
give  leave,  again  to-day,  but  to-morrow  we 
shall  meet,  and  I  thiilk  till  then  I  shall  say 
good-bye." 

She  nodded  prettily  to  Maud,  and  smiled 
lingeringly  over  her  shoulder  as  she  turned 
away  and  re-entered  the  shady  walk  from 
which  they  had  lately  emerged  together. 

Doctor  Antomarchi,   although   not  m- 
eluded  in  the  lady's  leave-taking,  took  off 
his  hat  with  another  ceremonious  bow,  and 
at  the  same  moment  a  servant  stationed 
on  the  terrace  began  to  ring  a  bell. 

"That  is  the  luncheon-bell,"  said  the 
doctor. 

The  polite  company  assembled  on  the 
croque^ground  threw  down  their  mallets 
at  sound  of  it,  and  they  and  all  the  loiterers 
on  the  walks,  and  among  the  flowers,  began 
to  troop  toward  the  door  through  whicli 
she  had  entered,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
this  pretty  quadrangle  was  nearly  emptied, 
while,  more  slowly,  Doctor  Antomarchi 
walking  by  her  side,  they  two  moved  in  the 
same  direction. 

Maud  did  feel  a  little,  indeed  a  good 
deal,  tired,  and  this,  together  with  the 
dispiriting  absence  of  her  hostess,  and  the 
agitating  stories,  false  she  was  certain, 
communicated  by  her  fanciful  new  fiiend, 
the  duchess,  predisposed  her  to  adopt  Anto- 
marchi's  advice. 

Maud  found  Mercy  Creswell  awaiting 
her  in  the  passage.  She  ducked  a  httle 
curtsy,  with  a  face  of  awe,  to  Doctor  An- 
tomarchi as  he  passed  her;  and  then 
told  her  young  mistress  that  "she  had 
been  moved  to  much    more  beautifuUer 


rooms. 


7t 


On  reaching  them,  under  Mercy  Cres- 
well's  guidance, '  she  found  that  they  were 
next  the  suite    which  she  had    occupied 
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on  the  night  before,  bnt  at  the  near  side  of 
that  strong  door  which  seemed  to  form  a 
yeiy  marked  bonndary  in  the  honse. 

They  consisted  of  fonr  rooms,  a  bed- 
room, a  dressing-room  adjoining  it,  and  a 
sitting-room  beyond  that;  there  was  also 
a  narrow  room  for  her  maid,  with  a  door 
of  commnnication  with  the  yonng  lady's 
room,  and  another  opening  on  the  passage. 
Nothing  conld  have  been  devised  more 
charming  than  the  taste  in  which  the  rooms, 
intended  for  Miss  Vernon's  nse,  were  fur- 
nished and  got  up.  If  they  had  been  pre- 
pared by  some  wealthy  vassal  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  royal  visitor,  they  conld  not 
have  been  more  elegant,  and  even  magnifi- 
cent. Who  conld  have  &ncied  that  these 
bare,  gloomy  corridors  led  to  anything  so 
gorgeous  and  refined  ?  Maud  looked  round, 
smiling  with  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"  They  was  only  finished  this,  morning, 
miss,"    said   Mercy,  also    turning    round 
slowly,  with  a  &t  smile  of  complacency, 
,  for  she  participated  in  the  distinction. 

"  Was  all  this  done  for  me  P"  Maud  in- 
I  quired  at  last. 

"Every  bit,  miss,"  rejoined  her  maid. 
"How   extremely  kmd!     What  taste! 
What  beautiful  combinations  of  colour !" 

Mand  ran  on  in  inexhaustible  admira- 
tion for  some  time,  examining  now,  bit  by 
bit,  the  details  of  her  sitting-room. 

"  Lady  Mairdykes  will  be  nere  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  Maud,  at  last;  ''it  really 
will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  thank  her,  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say." 

Her  eloquence  was  interrupted  by  the 
^val  of  luncheon,  served  on  beautiful 
china  and  silver. 

When  she  had  had  her  luncheon,  she 
began  to  question  Mercy  about  the  people 
whom  she  had  seen  in  fiie  croquet-ground 
under  the  windows. 

"Do  you  know  the  appearance  of  the 
Spanish  minister  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Spanish  hambassador  ?  Oh !  La,  yes, 
miss.  Don  Ferdnando  Tights  they  calls 
him  in  the  servants'  hall." 
11  What  kind  of  person  is  he  ?" 
"  Well,  he's  a  quiet  creature ;  there's  no 
harm  in  him,  only,  they  say,  he  is  woundy 
proud." 

"  That  is  pretty  plain.  And  the  Duchess 
of  Falconbury  ?  She  was  talking  to  me  a 
good  deal  of  Lady  Mardykes.  Are  they 
good  friends  ?" 

**0h!  bless  you,  that's  a  troublesome 
one.  Never  a  good  word  for  no  one  has 
she.  I  would  not  advise  no  one  that's 
here  to  make  a  companion  of  that  lass ;  she 
hafl  got  rauij  a  light  head  into  trouble,  not 


that  there's  nothing  dangerous  about  her, 
only  this,  that  she  is  always  a-trying  to 
make  mischief." 

**  That  is  a  good  deal,  however.  Do  you 
mean  that  she  tells  untruths  ?" 

"  Well,  no ;  I  do  believe  she  really  half 
thinks  what  she  says,  but  her  head  is 
always  running  on  mischief,  and  that's  the 
sort  she  is." 

"How  do  you  mean  that  she  has  got 
people  into  trouble  ?" 

''  Well,  I  mean  by  putting  mischievous 
thoughts  in  their  heads,  you  see,  and  breed- 
ing doubt  and  ill-will." 

"  Do  you  recollect  any  particular  thing 
she  said,  of  that  kind?"  asked  Maud, 
curiously. 

*'  Not  I,  miss.  Ho !  bless  you,  miss, 
she'd  talk  faster  than  the  river  runs,  or  the 
mill  turns.  That's  the  sort  she  is  with  ber 
airs  and  her  grandeur,  fit  to  burst  with 
pride." 

Miss  Yemon  was  pleased  at  this  testi- 
mony to  the  dubious  nature  of  this  great 
lady's  scandal.  A  mist,  however,  not 
quite  comfortable,  still  remained.  She 
wished  very  much  that  she  had  never  heard 
her  stories. 

Maud  had  still  a  slight  flicker  of  her 
nervous  headache,  and  was  really  tired  be- 
sides, and  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  quietly  with  her  plea- 
sant books  and  music,  for  a  piano  had  been 
placed  in  her  sitting-room,  now  and  then 
relieved  by  so  much  of  Mercy  Creswell's 
gossip  as  she  cared  to  call  for,  and,  in 
this  way,  before  she  was  well  aware,  the 
curtain  of  night  descended  upon  her  first 
day. 

CHAPTER  LXVIII.    THE  THIEF. 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  next  morning, 
notwithstanding  her  resolution  to  be  up 
and  stirring  early,  when  Maud  got  up. 

Lady  Mardykes  was  expected,  as  we 
know,  to  arrive  that  morning ;  and  Maud 
peeped  often  from  the  window,  as  she  sat 
at  her  dressing-table  near  it. 

Li  her  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  she 
went  into  the  sitting-room  on  hearing  the 
maid  arrive  with  her  break^eust  things. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  asked  Maud,  "  whe- 
ther Lady  Mardykes  has  arrived  ?" 

"  Please  'm,  is  that  the  lady  that  is  coming 
from " 

"  No  matter  where  she's  coming  from," 
interrupted  Mercy  Greswell,  sharply ;  **  it 
is  Lady  Mardykes,  the  lady  that  came  yes- 
terday, and  is  expected  again  this  morning. 
She's  a  new  servant,  not  a  week  in  the 
house,"  says  the  femme   de   dhambre  to 
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Mand,  in  a  hasty  aside.  "I  think  jon 
might  know  wlietber  her  ladyship's  harrived 
or  no,"  and  she  darted  at  ihe  maid  a  look 
black  as  thunder. 

"  Yes  'm,  I'm  qnite  new  here,  please.  I 
don't  half  know  the  ways  of  the  'onse  yet. 
I  was  'ired  by " 

"  Don't  you  mind  who  yon  was  'ired  by. 
I'll  make  ont  all  about  it,  miss,  myself,  if 
you  please,  jufft  now,"  aigain  interposed 
Mercy. 

And  before  she  had  time  to  reflect  upon 
this  odd  dialogue  between  the  maids,  Miss 
Vernon's  attention  was  pleasantly  engaged 
by  sati^fcctory  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
her  inquiry,  for  she  saw  Lady  Mardykes 
enter  tiie  now  quiet  croquet-ground  from 
the  farther  side,  in  company  with  Anto- 
marehu  Except  for  tiMse  two  figures  the 
large  quadnusglB  was  deserted. 

Antomarehi  was  iqyeaking  earnestly  to 
her ;  she  was  looking  down  upon  the  walk. 
The  distance  was  too  great  to  read  faces 
at ;  but  Maud  saw  Lady  Mardykes  apply  her 
handkerchief  once  or  twice  to  her  eyes. 
She  was  evidently  weeping. 

Her  &ther  had  not  died.  Her  dress  was 
as  brilliant  as  good  taste  would  allow,  and 
the  morning  paper  said  that  there  were 
no  longer  any  grounds  for  uneasiness  about 
him.  Had  Maud's  eye  accidentally  lighted 
on  a  scene  ?  Was  this  strange,  and  as  she 
thought,  repulsive  man,  urging  his  suit 
upon  this  lady  over  whom  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, possibly,  in  establishing  a  myste- 
rious influence  ? 

Lady  Mardykes  glanced  up  suddenly 
towards  this  long  Ime  of  windows,  as  rf 
Buddenly  recollecting  that  she  may  be  ob- 
served. 

Then  she  walked  with  more  of  her  accus- 
tomed air ;  and  she  and  Antomarehi  cross- 
ing the  grass-plot,  ascended  the  broad  flight 
of  steps  that  scale  the  terrace,  at  its  middle 
point,  exactly  opposite  to  the  door  in  the 
side  of  the  house,  nearly  under  Maud's 
window.  Through  this  door  they  entered 
the  house,  and  Miss  Yemon,  for  the  present^ 
lost  sight  of  them. 

On  the  breakout  table  lay  the  Morning 
Post,  where,  among  other  interesting  pieces 
of  news,  she  read :  '*  Lady  Mardykes  is  at 
present  entertaining  a  distinguished  circle 
of  friends  at  Garsbrook;"  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  selection  from  the  names.  Her  in- 
terest more  than  revived  as  she  read  this 
long  list  of  names,  contaimxig  so  much  that 
was  distinguished.  There  was  one  omis- 
sion. The  Honourable  Charles  Marston 
did  not  figure  with  other  honou  rabies  in 
the  list.    But  that  list  was  but  a  selection. 
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and  Charles  Marston  had  not  yet  made  his 
mark  in  the  world,  and  might  easily  be 
omitted,  and  be  at  Carsbrook,  notwith- 
standii^. 

She  would  not  ask  Mercy  OresweD ;  for 
she  did  not  choose  Lady  Yemen  to  hear 
anything  that  might  awake  her  suspidons. 
And  that  reserved  and  prevaricating  femme 
de  chombre  had  written,  she  knew,  the  day 
before,  to  Lady  Yemon,  and  considered 
herself  as  in  her  employment,  and  not  in 
Maud's.  It  behoved  her,  therefore,  to  be 
very  much  on  her  guard  in  talking  to  that 
person. 

Maud  never  found  Mercy  Creswefl  so 
slow  and  damsy  in  assisting  at  her  toikt 
as  this  morning.  There  yf^s  very  little  to 
be  done  to  equip  her  for  her  ramble  in  the 
croquet-around ;  but  that  little  was  retvded 
by  so  many  blunders,  that  Maud  first 
Luighed,  and  then  stared  and  wondered. 

She  sow  Mercy  Creswell  firequently  loot 
at  her  big  wateh,  and  not  until  affcer  she 
had  successfully  repeated  it  pretty  often,  ' 
did  she  perceive  that  this  sly  young  woman 
was  pointing  out  to  her  in  the  quadranxrie 
below,  which  was  now  beginning  to  Sll 
persons,  and  little  incidents  in  suoceasioQ. 
which  tempted  her  again  and  again  to  look 
from  the  window,  and  delayed  her.  All  this  ' 
time  the  femme  de  chambre,  afiecting  tj  . 
laugh  wiih.  her  young  mistress,  and  to  be  , 
highly   interested   in  the   doings   of  the 
croquet-ground,  was  plainly  thinking  wita 
some  anxiety  of  something  totally  difiTereni.  , 
and  watching  the  lapse  of  the  minuter  ^ 
whenever  she  thought   she  could,    unob-  ' 
served,  consult  her  watch.  , 

Maud  looking  in  the  glass,  saw  ber  do  ' 
this,  with  an  anxious  face,  and  then  hold 
it  to  her  ear,  doubtful  if  it  were  going, 
time  seemed,  I  suppose,  to  creep  so  slowly. 

Why  was  it  that  this  maid,  this  agent  '| 
of  her  mother's,  seemed  always  oocupied  | 
about  something  different  from  what  she  i 
pretended  to  be  about,  and  to  have  aiwsT^ 
something  to  conceal  ? 

Another  delay  affose  about  the  young 
lady's  boots.  Her  maid  had  put  them  out 
of  her  hand,  she  could  not  for  the  life  of 
her  remember  where. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Mercy,  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  not  to  let  me  out  until  yonr 
watch  says  I  may  go ;  so  unless  you  find 
them  in  a  minute  more,  I  shall  walk  out  in 
my  slippers." 

As  the  young  lady  half  in  jest  said  this, 
the  great  clock  of  t^e  old  house,  which  is 
fixed  in  that  side  of  it  that  overlooks  the 
croquet-ground,  struck  eleven.  And  the 
ckng    of  its    bell    seemed    to    act    like 
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magic  upon  Mercy  Creswell,  for  she  in- 
stantly found  the  boots,  and  in  a  minnte 
or  two  mare  bad  done  all  that  was  req^ed 
of  her,  and  her  yonng  mistress  weirt  out, 
fall  of  excited  expectation,  and  not  a  little 
curious  to  observe  more  closely  the  odd  re- 
lations of  confidence  and  sympathy  which 
seemed  to  have  established  themselves  be- 
tween the  wealthy  lady  of  Carsbrook  and 
the  clever  foreign  adventurer  who  had,  she 
fancied,  marked  her  for  his  own. 

Tlie  gallery  that  passes  her  door  is  a 
very  long  one,  and  exactly  as  she  entered 
it  from  her  dressing-room,  there  emerged 
from  a  side- door  near  the  further  extremity, 
to  her  great  surprise,  two  persons,  whom 
she  saw  to  be  Lady  Mardykes  and  Doctor 
Antomarchi.  The  lady  stepped  out  quickly ; 
their  way  lay  toward  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
They  were  in  low  and  earnest  conversation, 
and  plainly  had  not  seen  her. 

Lady  Mardykes  walked  with  a  quick  and 
agitated  step,  intending,  it  seemed,  to  avoid 
observation.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Maud 
voiild  have  run  to  overtake  her.  What  was 
she  to  think? 

She  would  try  to  keep  Lady  Mardykes 
in  sight,  and  when  she  got  down-stairs 
there  would  be  no  awkwardness  in  speak- 
ing to  her. 

Lady  Mardykes  and  Antomarchi  had  but 
JQst  appeared,  and  Maud  had  hardly  made 
two  steps  toward  them  from  her  door,  when 
Mercy  Ureswell  peeped  out. 

"  Lord !  There's  ner  ladyship  !**  gasped 
the  maid  in  unaccountable  consternation, 
and  with  a  stamp  on  the  floor  she  called  to 
her  young  mistress,  still  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  as  she  tried  to  catch  her  dress  in  her 
hand.  "  Come  back,  miss,  you  must  not 
follow  her  ladyship.  It's  as  much  as  my 
place  is  worth  if  you  do." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  What 
^nn  jou  mean?"  said  Maud,  turning  towards 
iier  for  a  moment  in  astonishment.  "  I'm 
going  down-stairs,  I'm  gcang  to  the  croquet- 
ground.  Go  bade  to  my  room,  please,  and 
wait  for  me  there." 

The  femme  de  chambre  glared  on  her 
irresolutely,  with  her  finger-tips  to  her 
undcrlip,  and  the  other  hand  extended  in 
the  attitude  in  which  she  had  grasped  with 
it  at  the  lady's  dress.  Suddenly  she  drew 
^k  a  step,  with  a  bok  a  little  demure  and 
frightened,  and  dropping  a  short  curtsy, 
she  dived  back  into  the  room  again. 

This  woman,  to  whose  care  Lady  Vernon 
had  consigned  her  toilet,  was  becoming 
^*Jore  and  more  unaccountable  and  un- 
pleasant every  day.  But  there  were  sub- 
jects  of   curiosity    that  piqued    her  too 


nearly  to  allow  the  image  of  Mercy  Gres- 
weli  a  place  in  her  thoughts  just  now. 

As  she  moved  along  the  gsJlery,  she  saw 
the  door,  through  whidi  Lady  Mardykes 
and  Antomarchi  had  just  passed,  open,  and 
a  man's  head  and  pari  of  his  figure  pro- 
truded ;  it  was  only  £br  a  momient  while  he 
dropped  a  black  leather  bag  at  the  side  of 
the  door  next  i^e  sf^airs,.  and  then  withdrew, 
closing  but  not  quite  skatfcing  the  door; 
but  she  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
peculiar'  conntexiance  of  Mr.  Daorkdaie. 

As  she  paseed  she  heard  a  voice  she  re- 
cognised. It  was  the  same  she  had  heard 
from  the  cairiage  that  passed  them  in  the 
pine-wood  on  the  night  of  her  journey, 
and  which,  allowing  for  the  hoarseiQiefis  pro- 
duced by  shouting,  so  neariy  resembled 
that  of  Captain  Yivian. 

''Imprisoned  by  Lady  Mardykes,  you 
know  as  well  as  I,  I  can't  get  away,  no  one 
ever  can  from  this  house:  I  shall  never 
leav«  this  room  aUre " 

These  odid  worcb  reached  her,  and  the 
door  was  shut,  as  they  were  rapidly  spoken. 
It  was  not  the  voice  of  an  angry  man.  It 
was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  utter  despondency. 
Some  people,  however,  have  an  exaggerated 
way  of  tedking ;  and  this  was  not  worth  a 
great  deal. 

Maud  knew  her  way  to  the  great  stair- 
case perfectly  now.  As  she  went  down  she 
met  tfa«  Duchess  of  Falconbury  coming  up. 
This  great  lady  was  dressed,  as  usual,  in 
very  elegant  taste,  and  looked  quite  charm- 
ing. She  stopped  at  the  landing  where 
she  met  Maud. 

'*  So  I  have  found  my  friend  at  last. 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  long  lost  swain!" 
she  exclaimed,  and  smiling  placed  her  arms 
about  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  before  Maud 
had  well  time  to  be  even  astonished.  The 
duchess  laughed  a  little  silvery  laugh. 
"  I  really  began  to  fear  I  was  never  to 
see  you  again,  and  I  have  so  much  to  tell 
you.  So  much  wiore,"  she  whispered,  "  and 
you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  con- 
fidence to  make,  and  no  one  with  either 
honour  or  sympathy  to  hear  it ;  and  that 
was  my  sad  case,  until  I  met  you.  I  forgot 
my  watch  in  its  case  on  my  dressing-table. 
I  don't  mind  sending;  I  go  myself.  I 
lock  up  everything,"  she  said  in  a  still 
low^*  whisper,  and  held  up  a  little  ormolu 
key,  and  she  added  significantly,  "  yon  had 
better  do  so,  while  you  remain  here.  I 
used  to  lose  something  or  other  every  day 
till  I  took  that  precaution ;  they  steal  all 
my  penknives  and  scissors.  Where  are 
you  going  now  ?" 

"  I'm  trying  to  find  a  friend."    (She  did 
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not  care  to  mention  Lady  Mardykes  par- 
ticnlarly,  as  her  name  might  easily  set  the 
dachess  off  npon  one  of  her  "hominies," 
as  they  call  such  stories  in  the  north 
oonntry.)  "  I  think  I  shall  haye  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  her." 

''  And  then  ?  Where  shall  I  look  for 
you  r 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  ^o  where  every  one 
seems  to  go,  here,  to  the  croquet-ground." 

"  Yes — ^the  croquet-ground,  that  will  do 
very  nicely,  and  I  will  meet  you  there." 

She  nodded,  and  smiled  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  ran  up  the  stairs,  and  Maud  ran 
down,  in  hopes  of  recovering  Lady  Majv 
dykes's  track,  but,  for  the  iune,  ^e  had 
effectually  lost  sight  of  her. 

There  was  no  fbotman  at  this  moment  in 
the  hall  near  the  stairs.  The  servant  who 
was  at  the  hall-door  had  not  seen  her.  She 
had  probably  taken  the  way  to  the  croquet- 
ground,  the  general  muster  before  luncheon. 

She  made  a  wrong  turn  in  threading  the 
long  passages,  and  found  herself  at  the 
door  of  the  odd,  oval  room  in  which  her 
interview  with  Doctor  Antomarchi,  on  the 
night  of  her  arrival,  had  taken  place. 

The  door  was  a  little  open.  It  occurred 
to  her  that  possibly  Lady  Mardykes  might 
be  there.  She  tapped  at  the  door.  There 
was  no  answer ;  she  pushed  it  more,  opened 
it,  and  stepped  in. 

This  room  had  a  peculiar  character,  as  I 
have  said.  Somethmg  sternly  official  and 
mysterious.  It  might  be  the  first  audience- 
chamber,  in  a  series,  in  the  Inquisition. 
Maud  looked  about  her.     She  was  alone. 

On  the  massive  table  I  have  mentioned, 
near  the  large  desk  which  stood  at  one  end 
of  it,  was  spread  a  square  piece  of  letter- 
paper,  on  which  were  laid,  side  by  side, 
three  trifling  toys,  of  very  little  collective 
value,  but  which  at  once  riveted  the  at- 
tention of  Miss  Yemon. 

She  stooped  over  them ;  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  their  identity  There  was 
the  tiny  paper-cutter  she  had  missed,  with 
its  one  little  steel  blade  in  the  handle. 
There  were  the  scissors  with  the  gold 
mounting  of  her  dressing  -  case,  from 
which  they  had  been  stolen,  and  there, 
finally,  a  little  penknife,  also  stolen  from 
her  dressing-case,  but  which  she  had  not 
missed.  The  pretfcy  little  penknife  had  her 
monogram,  M.  G.  V.,  upon  it.  The  paper- 
knife  had  this,  and  the  device  of  the  Rose 
and  the  Key  beside ;  and  about  the  scissors 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever.  If  there 


had  been  any  it  would  have  been  reciored 
by  a  memorandum  written  in  a  dear,  mas- 
culine hand,  upon  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  they  lay. 

It  was  simply  these  words : 

Septm.  — th,  1864. 

Miss  Vernon. 

Roydon  Hall. 

See  K.  L.  L.,  vol  iii.,  folio  378. 
Three  articles;  viz.  scissors,  paper-cntter. 
penknife. 

Questionable. 

"  Questionable!  What  can  he  Tnean: 
Is  this  a  piece  of  insolence  of  that  foreigDer, 
about  whom  Lady  Mardykes  appears  in- 
&tuated  ?  Questionable  ?  What  on  earth 
can  he  mean  or  suspect  ?" 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  seize  her  own 
property,  and  the  paper,  and  bring  the 
whole  thing  before  Lady  Mai'dykes.  But 
her  more  dignified  instincts  told  her  dif- 
ferently. She  would  leave  these  stolen 
trifles  where  they  were,  and  mention  the 
discovery,  perhaps,  after  consultatioD  uritb 
her  cousin  Maximilla,  whom  she  was  sm? 
to  see  in  a  day  or  two. 

Maud  turned  about  now,  and  walked  on' 
of  the  door,  almost  hoping  to  meet  Dxt<.: 
Antomarchi.  She  did  not ;  for  he  returned 
through  another  door,  and  too  late  disco- 
vered his  oversight.  But  he  little  suspect(» 
that  Miss  Vernon  had  herself  visited  the 
room,  and  by  a  perverse  accident  had  seen 
and  recognised  her  missing  property.  He 
glanced  jealously  round  the  room,  with 
eyes  that,  whenever  he  was  roused,  became 
wild  and  burning. 

"  Strange  forgetfulness  !  But  nothing 
has  been  stirred.  That  dear  Lady  Mardykes, 
she  is  so  excitable !  One  can't  avoid  being 
disturbed." 

He  shut  the  door  sharply,  opened  a  large 
cabinet,  and  popped  these  t3X)phies  of  larceny 
into  one  of  a  multitude  of  pigeon-holes. 

"  What  will  Damian  say  ?  What  will 
Damian  think  ?  He's  past  the  age  of  think- 
ing against  a  hard  head  like  this,"  and  he 
tapped  his  square  forehead  with  his  pencil- 
case,  smiling  and  musing. 

The  Back  Nnmbera  of  the  Prksevt  Skaibs  of 
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AIM  Oaaes  for  Binding,  are  always  kept  oa  lele. 
The  whole  of  the  Nnmben  of  the  Fibst  SntnB  of 
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ITbb  income  wbich  Major  Vane  derived 
fraia  his  eporting  transoctioiiB  being  of  a 
flactaating  chanu;ter,  and  the  sum  rega- 
( larlj  tranamitted  to  him  bj  his  wife  being, 
I  >a  be  justly  considered,  contemptible  in 
[  UDOQut,  tbat  gallant  officer  iras  nnable  to 
',  IwTe  his  permanent  home  as  Inxorions,  or 
cren  as  comfortable,  as  he  undeniably 
,  vialied  it  to  be.  Though  aocnstomed  to 
Bpcak  of  bis  abode  vagnely  and  generally 
M  liis  "  rooms,"  the  major  in  reality  ocon- 
pied  only  one  apartment,  which  was  situate 
it  the  top  of  a  boose,  the  ground  floor  of 
vbich  was  a  shop  of  snob  enormous  dimen- 
Eona,  that  it  not  merely  absorbed  the  first 
,  and  the  second  floora,  bnt  so  bulged  ont 
.  &t  the  aide  as  only  to  leave  space  for  a  pri- 
I  vato  door  so  narrow  that  it  looked  like  one 
plank,  and  for  a  staircase,  which  was  per- 
I  lectl;  ladder-like  iu  the  slimnesa  of  its 
proportions.  In  the  &nligbt  above  the 
.  ttarrow  door,  so  narrow  as  to  consist  only 
,  of  one  pane  of  glass,  and  immediately 
;  BboTe  the  small  speck  of  blue  gas  that  was 
,  allowed  to  issue  from  tbe  one  tiny  burner, 
I  »as  posted  iu  the  off  season  a  fly-blown, 
j  skinipy  little  bill,  inscribed  with  a  legend, 
I  setting  forth  that  apartments  were  to  be 

i'  let  "for  club  gentlemen." 
lo  the  off  season  only,  for  during  the 
season  the  "  dab  gentlemen"  mustered  so 
'ni'oagly  as  to  render  the  annoTmcement 
qnitc  unneoeBsaiy.  Of  varioDs  kinds  were 
Ibej,  and  so  numerous,  that  one  wonilered 
"here  they  could  find  space  sufficient  to 
™w  thomaelves  away.  Blite-&ced  majors 
of  the  Bagstock  breed,  with  pendulous 
^'^''^      I  r     4,        .■,.;,  ih.  tm    n  . 
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oheeks,  and  double-breasted  ooats,  and 
buckskin  gloves,  occasionally  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  "  apartments  for  club 
gentlemen,"  which  also  aSbrded  shelter  to 
an  Irish  M,P.,  who  was  popularly  supposed 
to  Jive  upon  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  blue- 
books  and  printed  parliamentary  documents 
for  waste  paper,  and  whose  tall  hat  was  so 
extremely  shiny,  as  to  cause  the  parlia- 
mentary fimny  man — like  most  parliament- 
ary funny  men,  but  a  poor  joker — to  say 
that  O'Dwyer  must  have  forgotten  to  take 
bis  bat  off  one  momixig  when  he  greased 
his  hair.  There,  too,  for  three  weeks, 
in  the  very  height  of  the  season,  sleeping 
for  about  two  honrs  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  was  to  be  found  a  provincial  news- 
paper reporter,  who  spent  all  the  money 
and  health  which  he  bad  gained  dnriug  the 
previons  eleven  months  in  rushing  about 
from  theatre  to  concert,  from  dance  to  drum, 
from  artist's  stndio  to  author's  library, 
chatting,  note- taking, observing,  and  gather- 
ing together  an  amount  of  anecdote  and 
ohit-chat,  upon  the  distinction  doe  to  the 
purveyor  of  which  he  lived,  a  courted 
gnest,  on  his  return  to  his  native  town. 

In  the  midst  of  this  motley  colony, 
Major  Tane  was  the  sole  regular  tenant. 
The  bedroom  which  he  inhabited,  though 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  was  larger, 
airier,  and  better  furnished  than  the  rest, 
and  be  kept  it  on  throngbont  the  year, 
because,  though  he  was  often  absent  for 
weeks  together,  going  &om  race  meet- 
ing to  race  meeting,  or  staying  in  the 
country-houses  of  trainers  and  jockeys, 
with  certain  of  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  he  was  always  liablo  to  be  sum- 
moned ta  London,  where  he  made  it  a 
point  of  having  a  pied-i-terre.  There  was 
a  certain  recklessness  of  tone  about  the 
whole    affair    which    amused    him.      He 
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laughed  at ilie^opab  note,  written  in  a  round 
hand  by  the  landlady,  atf&  Bke^sredODn  tD 
the  *e3itinguisher  oi'HtiB  Irish  itncnlber'fi 
candldstick,  tilfdvniiiia'  ibat  dttthigniiUied 
pDliticiein  ttimt  i^ke  o^man,  who  brought 
him'ftOto  tthe  Souse  on  the  3W8vioufi"w#t 
•ni^bt,  ^a&  callBd  twice,  and  'would  take 
•odt  a  ^summons  unless  the  money  'Was'left 
for 'him  in  the  morning.  He  grinned  as  he 
injected  the  highly- scentM  motes -ad^ 
dfCMed  in  violet  ink  and  very  scrawly 
"Voting,  which  awaited  the  Tetom  'of  isbe 
blueifiiced  major.  He  laughed  as  herstam- 
ble&  o^or  *the  enonnous  high'lows'df  3ie' 
-provhicyi  'iwwgpttptir  nreporter.  He  did* 
not  mind  'the  smell  of  womi  mubimu  rbt, 
tempered  by  tobacdo,  which  lingered  on 
the  staircase.  H!e  3icL  not  mind  the^ 
normal  state  of  blackness  in  Which  Ifrfed 
the  female  slave  of  iiie  establishment,  who 
printed  off  imrpressions  df  her  fingers  and 
thumbs  on  everything  which  she  could 
possibly  clutch  hold  of.  He  would  have 
objected  to  her  very  strongly,  indeed, 
and  to  the  black  beetles,  in  whose  com- 
pany she  lived,  and  which,  when  dead, 
were  in  the  habit  of  dropping  out  of  her 
costume  as  dhe  moved  along;  and  to  her 
cooking,  an  art  which,  judging  from  the 
result,  she  seemed  generally  to  practise 
contemporaneously  with  the  performance 
of  her  toilet  and  the  arrangement  of  her 
hair ;  he  would  have  objected  io  all  this, 
had  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  the 
^t  was  thait  Major  Vane  only  slept  at  his 
lodgings,  and  ate,  drank,  wrote,  read,  played 
cards,  received  visits,  and  gave  his  addiress 
at  his  dlnb. 

The  Graven,  to  which  "Major  Vane  be- 
longed, may  best  be  described  as  a  shady 
club.  It  was  situated  on  the  ^hady  side  of 
the  way,  in  a  shady  street,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhowi  of  Piccadilly,  and  the  members 
were  all  more  or  less  shady,  generally 
more.  There  were  shady  majons,  and  co- 
lonels, and  captains,  some  of  whom  had 
been  in  the  regular  service,  which  they 
had  quitted  in  a  remarkably  shady  manner, 
but  most  of  whom  were  accredited  by,  or 
attached  to  Indian  nawabs,  or  foreign  po- 
tentates of  the  shadowiest  as  weU  as  the 
shadiest  order.  There  were  shady  barristers, 
whose  names  were  reeoUected  in  connexion 
with  the  shadiedt  cases,  and  shady  attor- 
neys who  employed  them.  Such  members 
of  the  Craven  Club  as  had  well-known 
names,  were  for  the  most  part  the  worst  of 
all.  Whenever  one  of  those  names  was 
mentiooed,  the  question -arose,  "What -have 
I  heard  about  that  man?*'  and  the  reflec- 


Hion  was  generally  eovtain  '^  %nng  csome- 
Hhing  forwavdto  the  discredittdf  the-gentie- 
imfln  in^qve0innl. 

One  iiotiiMable  feature  «f  Asb  T/isven 
Ohib,  too,  was  that  »ftDi]^  vmtit  'of  ils 
nteuibeTB  were  seen  a  grestt  ^isdl^  pd>tic, 
driving  handsome  horses  in  fiie  ^pavk, 
lounging  out  of  pit-boxes  at  the  ^pen, 
and  sprawling  in  stalls  at  theatres,  dlmm 
esfpensivsly  dressed  in  exaggeration  of  Ihe 
reigning 'fiaihion — 'no  one  ever  met  them  in 
^neral  fsoci^ty.  They  ^ve  Bach  4ilher 
■elaborain 'banquets  «t  'tiie  vdidb,4fa^«f«eTi: 
i$een  -during  the  fleaaon  at  QftiAimond  and 
'Greenwich,  entertaining  ^ladies,  quietly 
^dreB8ed,  >atrfl  .not  indeomms  on  xnlmiier. 
who  were  equally  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  London  world.  Sometimes  they  would 
make  an  attempt 'to  afisttrt^bemselves.  The 
men  would  get  themselves  proposed  for 
some  established  and  well-known  club. 
when  they  would  be  either  black-balled  or 
withdrawn.  The  women  would  call  upon 
some  ladies  whose  husbands  had  bees  in- 
troduced  to  them ;  the  visit  would  not  be 
returned,  and  any  forther  attempt  at  in- 
tercourse  with  the  outer  world  would  fara 
time  'be  abandoned. 

Not  that  they  would  be  discouraged  st 
t^ese  r^bufis.  They  ignored  them  aslar 
a's  possible,  and  when  compelled  to  accept 
them,  they  would  shrug  their  shoulders, 
and  talk  of  themselves  as  Bohemians; 
though  between  their  debased  and  sensuous 
lives  and  the  honest,  free  Bohemianism  of 
literature  and  art,  there  was  as  much  re- 
semblance as 'between  their  purple  whiskers 
and  painted  fiu^es  and  the  blaok  locks  and 
bronzed  cheeks  of  the  real  Bomany. 

In  its  external  life,  at  least,  the  Craven 
hadsomeTesemblance  to  other  ddbs;  men 
ate  and  drank  there,  and  there  was  a 
writing-room  (the  blotting-cases  of  which, 
if  they  could  have  revealed  the  secrets  con- 
fided to  them,  wotdd  have  been  invalTiabic 
to  Messrs.  Moss  and  Moss,  the  attorneys 
of  Thavies  Inn,  or  Serjeant  Skinner,  tbe 
well-known  leader  in  the  Divorce  Court), 
and  a  smokingiroom,  where  many  curious 
little  ''plants"  had  been  concocted,  and  a 
card-room  'and  abilliard-room.  The  wines 
and  spirits  supplied  to  the  members  were 
xmdeniably  good ;  Dick  Wrangham,  com- 
moniy  known  as  Ringlet 'Wrangham,  took 
care  df  that,  for  after  'he  had  sbld  out  of 
the  cavifry  and  failed  as  a  horse-dealer, 
some  of  his  friends  set  him  up  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Craven,  and  out  of  itsprofits 
he  earned  a  very  tolerable  income. 

About  noon  on  the  second  day  after  his 
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return  from  Wexei€c,  Major  Yane  entered 
the  clnb,  and  ordeved  iiijB  Josreaik&st.  In 
the  coffiee-room  he  found  aeveral  oiher 
members  engaged  .in.  diaonssing  the  same 
meal;  breakfast,  however,  at  the  Craven 
01  ab,  was  'by  me  means  of  ithe  ordinary 
kind.  On  the  iabdes  was  seldom  to  be 
seen  any  .tea  or  .oaSee,  or  tiieir  'iisndl  ac- 
eompanimeirfs ;  there  twas  toast,  certainly, 
bnfc  'it  was  prepaorod  with  amohovy ;  there 
were  devilkd  dbiBcnitB  and  ic&yenned  -legs  of 
])0iilt{ry,  fmd  afrifiil  rthivst^rovoking  pcreper 
rsbionsof  dnfidlfie^;  andfor.the'allaying.of 
theihiTflt  wlien  provoked,  'there  wese  oool 
0Qps,-T?hich  osi  ihe<3Rrhoie  were  fomid>to  ine- 
briate. oansideTalily  msoethan  they  obeered, 
and  efierveacxng  liquors  of  all  kinds. 

ISooai  was-Mie  very  earliest  period  of  the 
day  recognised  at  T^e  <Oraffen  Cliib ;  the 
munber  ^  znembevs  did  tnot  admit  of  more 
than  one  -staff  of  aarvanis  being  kept,  and 
as  the  habits  of  ite  i&eqnenters  weve  un- 
donbtedLy  late,  annoh  alaouity  'belbDe  noon 
^vld  not  be.«Kpecsied  cf  the-waiiers  who  had 
I  3)ot  retired  to  .rest  befbve  rdaybreak.  Yery 
I  £kj-eyed  and  clondy'fliaiened  wove  .these 
domestics  in  (the  moimii^,  as  rthey  yawned 
io  the  bay  windows  and  swept  nxp  the  frag- 
m^ts  of  (dgBiF-BjAi  with  dirty  ^dusters,  and 
plunged  ttfaeir  fingera  into  £at  oremains  of 
half-enxptifid  tnmblera.  The  gnntoldiporter, 
T^ho  had  an  easier /time  than  most  of  thepi, 
a8  he  slept  soundly  dnnng  the  latter  part 
of  the  night  in  his  glased  hoK, ;  always  ^had 
a  hoar  frost  of  silver  beard  mpon  'his 
mottled  dieeks,  and  lonrsed,  and  envied 
while  he  oarsed,  the  bright  i&edmess  'of 
the  boy  inho  slapped  the  newspapers 
down  onihe  :deak  taPore  him  -and  lauded 
in  his  fwe.  The  sum  who  bronght  the 
plaj-bills  knew  something  abont  sitting 
up  late,  and  ^the  woman  who  left  the  milk 
hiew  something  abont  getting  <np  early ; 
but  in  regard  to  *the<niimber  of  honrs'  sleep 
thay  had,  one  mig[ht  !be  regarded  as  Hip 
Van  Winkle,  and  the  other  as  the  Sleeping 
Beaaty,  in  comparison  rfco  this  •hall'porter. 
By  noon,  however,  all  the  establishment 
was  on  the  alert;  the  members  who  lived 
in  lodgings  wanted  their  breakfasts,  and 
the  members  who  lived  at  (home,  and  who 
for  vanons  reasons  did  mot  care  to  'have 
their  correspondence  addressed  to  their 
private  houses,  wanted  their  letters.  There 
was  genenilly  great  aocdety  "to  see  the 
sporting  papers,  several  copies  of  which 
were  taken  in  at  the  Craven,  and  >there 
were  hazy  reminiscences  df  kst  night's 
conversation  to;adjnst,  and  half-onade,  half- 
dreamt  of  wagers  to  regulate  and  settle. 


All  the  men  at  breakfast  looked  up  as 
PhiHp  Vane  swaggered  to  the  waiter's  desk 
to  give  his  orders,  and  two* or  three  of  them 
growled  out  "  Good  morning."  He  was  a 
popular  man  in  the  club,  and  'had  it  been 
dinner  time,  would  have  been  received  with 
a  chorus  of  acclamation,  but  the  members 
of  the  Craven  were  generally  short  tem- 
pered and  j^tioent  in  the  morning,  and 
thought  a  nod  quite  sufficient  greeting. 
Major  Vane  retuimed  the  saluteitions  in  his 
usual  careless,  insolent  way,  seated  himself 
at  his  table,  and  buried  himself  in  the  folds 
of  a  sporting  newspaper.  From  the  vati- 
cinations of  the  writer,  whose  principal 
merit  appeared  to  be  the  ingenious  manner 
in  wOiich  he  xefrained  ffrom  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  horse  whose  onerits  he  was 
discussing,  alluding  *todt  now  as  the  son  of 
ite  sire,  now  as  the  native  of  the  place 
-Where  it  was  bved,  ^oid  now  as  the  property 
of  the  person  'vvQu)  owned  it,  Major  Vane's 
attention  was  distraoted  ^by  the  ^simulta- 
neous arrival  of  his  'breakfisbst  and  of  a 
friend. 

There  were  some  ^points  of  similarity  and 
dissimilarity  between  them ;  the  -breakfast 
was  sound  and  good,  the 'Mend  was  neither; 
the  breakfast  had  to  be  paid  for,  so  gene- 
rally'had  the  friend.  There  was  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  break&st  mi^ht  disagree 
with  one,  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
friend's  disagreeing  with  one,  if  by  so  doing 
he  saw  a  chance  of  bettering  'his  'position. 
Delabole  was  the  friend's  name,  his  status 
that  of  gentleman,  though  twenty  years 
before,  when  he  -spent  a  few  happy  days 
with  'Lieutenant  (Bird,  the  governor  of 
Alnwick  jail,  'his  name  was  Munker,  his 
profession  horse  coping.  But  Alnwick  was 
a  long  WEiy  off,  and  Xiientenant  'Bird  had 
been  dead  for  many  years. 

A  short  fat  man,  Mr.  ID^labole,  with  a 
square  head  like  a  tin  loaf,  'no  neck  to 
speak  of,  an  enormous  dhest,  always  set  off 
by  a  very  open  -shirt-front,  or  covered  by 
a  waterfall  of  satin,  with  one  valuable  pin 
in  its  centre,  short  awkward  legs,  and  very 
small  hands  and  feet.  The  latter,  which 
were  flat  as  well  as  small,  always  looked 
like  the  feet  of  the  dummies  in  the  tailors' 
shops ;  the  little  fingers  of thefbrmer  were 
always  covered  to  the  knuckles  with  lus- 
trous rings.  Philip  Yane  saw  the  rings 
blazing  on  his  Moulder  before  he  looked 
round  at  their  owner.  Mr.  Delabole  always 
put  his  hands  on  his  friends'  shoulders  and 
generally  called  them  "  dear  boy."  He  was 
a  large-hearted  man,  very. 

"  We  wanted  you  with  us  last  night,  dear 
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boy,"  were  Mr.  Dclabole's  first  words,  after 
the  intercbange  of  greetings. 

**  And  I  wanted  you  here,"  said  PhiUp 
Vane. 

There  was  something  in  his  look  which 
aroused  Delabole's  attention,  for  he  said, 
quickly  : 

**  Why,  has  anything  been  done  ?" 

"  Not  much.  Bolckoff  brought  his  cousin 
here,  the  man  from  Germany,  about  whom 
he  is  always  swaggering." 

"  I  know." 

"  Well,  I  played  ^carte  with  him." 

"  Well !" 

"  We  played  five  games,  of  which  he 
won  three." 

'*  Ah  !  that  means  nothing,  dear  boy  !" 
said  Mr.  Delabole,  drawing  up  his  chair 
and  dropping  his  voice.  "  x  ou  were  play- 
ing 

**  Foxey !"  said  Vane,  in  a  whisper,  "  so 
was  he,  foxey  to  the  teeth  and  eyes,  foxey 
all  over !  Vine  grower  at  Neuwied,  Bolc- 
koff called  him,  and  thought  I  believed  it ! 
No  Rhenish  grape  merchant  ever  handled 
his  cards  like  that  Viennese,  my  dear  Dela- 
bole !  As  keen  a  Viennese  sharp  as  ever 
swaggered  in  the  Prater,  or  played  at  the 
Verein." 

Philip  Vane*s  eyes  flashed,  and  his  voice 
grew  a  little  louder  as  he  finished  this  sen- 
tence. Mr.  Delabole  held  up  a  warning 
finger,  and  when  he  spoke  there  was  no 
trace  of  emotion  in  his  tone. 

"  It  is  veiy,  very  likely,  dear  boy !"  he 
said,  in  a  &t  whisper ;  "  it*8  just  one  of 
Bolckoff's  moves  !  Your  Polish  Jew,  sir," 
continued  Mr.  Delabole,  shaking  his  head 
sententiously,  *'  your  Polish  Jew  is  a  bad 
breed  I"  Then,  in  quite  a  different  tone, 
he  added,  ''What  did  you  want  me  for, 
dear  boy  ?" 

"  Merely  to  know  whether  I  was  right  as 
to  our  friend's  style ;  merely  to  see  whether 
you  agreed  with  my  idea  of  it." 

'*  No  occasion  for  my  presence  for  that ; 
trust  my  Philip  for  the  spot-stroke  in  such 
a  case  !  For  finding  needles  very  judi- 
ciously hidden  in  bottles  of  hay,  there  is  not, 
I  believe,  your  equal," 

"  You  must  want  something  of  me  very 
badly  indeed,  Delabole,"  said  Vane,  grimly. 
"  I  never  heard  you  so  complimentary. 
Has  it  anything  to  do  with  last  night,  of 
which  you  were  speaking  ?" 

'*  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  in 
the  world,  dear  boy,"  said  Delabole,  "  cer- 
tainly not  with  anything  of  last  night, 
which  was  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  in 
which  no  trace  of  business  intruded." 
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"  Pkasure !"  repeated  Philip  Vane. 

"  Pleasure,  and  nothing  else,"  said  De- 
labole. "A  delightful  little  supper  given 
to  Lotty  Lopez,  and  a  few  of  her  female 
friends." 

Ah !"  said  PhiHp  Vane,  shortly. 
And  why  '  ah !'  dear  boy?" 

"  I  don't  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mr.  Delabole,  in  bis 
airiest  manner ;  '*but  because  you  are  w- 
tuous,  are  there  to  be  no  more  cakes  and 
ale  ?     It  was  really  a  veiy  pleasant  httle  | 
gathering,  not  the  less  so  from  the  touch  of ' 
romance  attending  the  drcumstanoes."       I 

"  Boniance  P"  echoed  Philip  Vane,  with  ^ 
a  laugh.  "  What  was  there  romantio  about 
it  ?  Was  the  landlord  so  fiudnated  hr 
Miss  Lotty's  beaux  yeux,  that  he  declined 
to  take  any  money  n)r  the  bill,  or  was  the 
brilliancy  so  contagious  that  one  of  the 
waiters  exhibited  a  talent  which  be  had 
hitherto  hidden  under  a  napkin  ?" 

"  Nather,  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Delabole^  } 
quietly,  "  nor  was  any  one  rude — as  you  are  ; 
just  now!      Rudeness  isn't  clever,  dear 
lx>y,  and  as  a  general  rule  doesn't  paj. 
No !  the  little  spice  of  romance  was  de-  , 
rivable  from  the  fact  that  it  waa  a  fareveQ 
banquet   to  Lotty,   who,  with  her  ^ttb 
troupe,  has  been  engaged,  by  Wuff  on  % 
travelling  engagement  for  three  years,  and 
quits  these  shores  for  America  next  week.'* 

"  What  a  blow  for  England ! "  said  Philip 
Vane ;  "  how  she  will  sigh  over  her  depart- 
ing children !" 

'*  There  are  others  of  her  children,"  said 
Mr.  Delabole,  ''who  may  some  day  be 
called  upon  to  depart  from  her  shores,  i 
under  different  circumstances,  and  whom  { 
she  will  not  regard  so  much !  As  for  myself^  | 
little  Lotty  always  amused  me,  ajid  I  am  |l 
sorry  she  is  going;  I  could  have  better  t 
spared  abetter  woman.  That's  a  quotation,  ;; 
I  believe,  but  oddly  enough  it's  true." 

If  you  are  so  fond  of  her,  why  don't  ; 
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you  go  with  her  ?"  said  Vane. 

"  Because  it  wouldn't  suit  me,  dear  boy; 
because  there  is  no  opening  for  me;  be- 
cause— I  don't  want  to,  in  point  of  fact. 
But,  for  the  matter  of  that,  why  don't 
you  P  Wuff 's  at  his  wits'  end  for  a  leading 
man  and  leading  woman.  Let  me  write 
him  a  line,  and  say  I  have  found  the  first 
in  you?" 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Philip  Vane. 
^'Hold  on  a  minute  and  drop  cha£Bng. 
Does  he  really  want  a  leading  actress  to  go 
out  with  this  lot  with  him  ?  Not  a  dandng, 
capering  wench,  I  mean^  but  a  wtunan  who 
can  act?" 
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"  He  does  want  one  most  infernallT." 

"  What  wm  he  give  ?" 

"Well,  bur  friend  Wuff  isn't  in  the 
open-handed,  melting,  chariiy  line,  but  I 
shonJd  think  he  wonld  stand  six  ponnds  a 
week,  and  travelling  expenses.  He  gives 
Lotty  ten  I  know,  but  then " 

"I'll  find  him  the  person  he  wants," 
said  Philip  Vane,  quickly. 

"You,  dear  bojp"  said  Delabole,  sur- 
prised. "  I  thought  you  said  just  now  you 
were  not  in  that  line  ?" 

"  Nor  am  I,  but  when  I  was  down  in  the 
West  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  girl — ^Miss 
Pierrepoint,  I  think  she  was  called " 

" Pierrepoint !"  said  Delabole.  "Yes, 
I've  heard  of  her  in  the  provinces.  Grood, 
isn't  she  ?" 

"  So  far  as  I  understand  these  matters, 
very  good,"  said  Vane ;  "  a  friend  of  mine 
ia  interested  in  her." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  Delabole,  **  we  know  what 
means." 

Vane  knew,  too,  what  Delabole's  tone 
ineint;  knew  that  it  was  his  wife  thus 
ftlioded  to,  but  took  no  netice. 

"I  mean,"  he  continued,  **  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  her  position  improved,  and  this  is  an 
opportunity  which  I  think  would  suit  her." 

"I  would,  if  I  were  you,  deai*  boy,"  said 
Delabole,  looking  at  him  straight  in  the 
face,  "  I  would  just  put  on  my  friend's  hat 
and  my  friend's  coat,  put  my  friend  into  the 
train,  and  get  him  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  Miss  PieiTcpoint." 

"You  think  that's  devilish  funny,"  said 
Major  Vane,  returning  his  stare,  "  but 
jou're  wrong  for  once.  The  woman  is 
nothing  to  me,  only  I  thought  it  might  suit 
her,  and  do  your  friend  a  good  turn  at  the 
fiame  time." 

"All  right,  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Delabole. 
"  I  will  let  Wuff  know.  If  it  comes  off,  she 
must  start  next  week." 

"I  have  heard,"  said  Mr.  Delabole  to 
himself,  as  he  climbed  into  the  mail-phaeton 
which  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  "  I 
l^Te  heard  Philip  tell  a  great  many  lies 
cleyerly,  but  never  so  cleverly  as  that  one 
he  told  just  now.  His  face  was  a  perfect 
study  of  candour.  Pierrepoint?  I'll  make 
a  little  memorandum  of  this  conversation 
when  I  get  into  the  city." 

When  Philip  Vane  had  finished  his 
hreakfest^  he  went  into  the  writing-room, 
ftQd  wrote  this  letter  to  his  wife : 

y  •  Friday. 

I  on  need  not  send  up  the  benefit  money 
to-morrow,  I  will  come  down  and  fetch  it. 


Meet  me  in  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  something  very  important  to 
say  to  you. 
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The  unfailing  interest  which  attaches  to 
a  well-authenticated  ghost-story  —  not  to 
speak  of  the  equally  robust  expectation 
that,  frx>m  each  fresh  phenomenon  as  it 
occurs,  shall  be  bom  a  theory  of  explana- 
tion that  may  cover  much  that  is  foregone 
— ^furnishes  a  sufficient  excuse  for  continu- 
ing to  arrest  and  chronicle,  if  we  may  not 
analyse,  those  mysterious  gleams  that  shoot 
across  our  ordinary  life,  and  vanish,  leav- 
ing only,  according  to  circumstances,  a 
perplexed  recollection  or  an  indistinct  fear. 

"  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?"  Ag^in  and 
again  is  the  question  propounded,  and  never 
yet,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  it 
called  forth  any  answer  calculated  to  re« 
tain  the  colour  of  reason  under  the  power- 
ful lens  of  philosophical  inquiry. 

Is  the  vision  due  to  the  seer  or  the  seen  ? 
If  the  former,  how  is  it  that  a  condition, 
unquestionably  so  peculiar  and  abnormal 
as  to  produce  the  needfal  receptivity,  is 
reached  at  precisely  the  same  moment,  by 
two  or  more  individuals,  differing  entirely 
in  mental  and  bodily  constitution,  and  yet 
witnesses  of  the  same  vision  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  spectra  can  reveal  them- 
selves at  pleasure,  how  strange  is  it  that 
the  sole  result  that  most  frequently  follows 
such  departures  from  the  hitherto  recog- 
nised laws  of  nature,  is  the  alarming  some 
timid  infant,  or  stolid  ignorant  boor  ? 

That  ghosts  have  loc^  predilections  is  a 
fieujt  hardly  less  familiar  than  the  popular 
mode  of  accounting  for  it,  namely,  tradition, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  spectre  is  forcibly 
kept  going,  and  is  conjured  up  whenever 
there  is  danger  of  its  disappearing  for  good 
and  all.  But  even  a  ghost  must  have  a 
beginning,  and  how,  when  there  is  as  yet 
no  tradition  ? 

There  was  none  at  D.,  an  extensive  pro- 
pert]^  in  Essex,  sixteen  years  ago,  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer's  brother,  where 
an  extraordinary  incident  of  this  descrip- 
tion undoubtedly  occurred. 

D.  Church,  a  picturesque  old  edifice,  well 
mantled  in  ivy,  and  half-concealed  on  two 
sides  by  cypress  and  the  dismal  yew, 
stands  in  the  park,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  hall.  It  was  about  sixteen 
years  since  that  the  clerk,  a  very  staid  and 
sober  man,  much  respected  in  the  parish, 
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having  had  occamon^  one  antamn  evening, 
to  visit  the  chnroh,  retnamed  hastilj,  pale 
and  disordered,  to  his  home,  and  anaoonoed 
that  a  strange  thing  had  befallen  him.  He 
had  quitted  the  chnrch  while  it  was  yet 
light,  and  was  halB-warji*  down  the  path, 
when  a  figure  appeared  to  enter  by  the 
churchyard  ga/be,  and  move  to  meet  him.  It 
was  that  of  »  woman  of  the  cottage  daas, 
decently  dc^essedv  and  wearing  a  red  cloak. 
She  seemed  to^be  stooping,  baity.  a»  the  dis- 
tance lessened,  the  hoirrifLed  mani  saw  that 
she  washeadless !  As  he  shrank  ini^nnctinFely 
from  the  padi,  the  spectre,,  without  staying 
iia  measured  step,  passed  close  beside  him,, 
and,  having  done  so,  disappeai«d. 

The  maa'a  serious  and  truthful  chavactar 
appears  to  have  considerably  narrowed  the 
field  of  explanation.  Ifo  one  doubted  the^ 
he  had  really  seen  the  visioa  he  described, 
and  it  wae  eqioaUy  undeniable  that-  no-  one 
could  explain  its  objleci*  and  character.  The 
circumstance  itdelf  lefb  a  very  painftil  im^ 
presffloni  on/  the  poov  clerk's  mind,  axid  pos> 
sibly  acted  ixvkDrieu8l|)^  on  his  already  &dh 
ing.healtk  He  died  witlua  a  few^  months, 
having  frequenily  adverted  to*  the  occur- 
rence, adhering  to  the  story  as  he  had  from* 
the  first  related  it. 

Two  yeara  later,  at  a  spot  in  the  gra^e** 
yard  close  to  that  at  which  he  had  en** 
countered  the  vision,  theve  waa  dug  up-  the 
headless  skeleton  of  a  woman. 

This,  however,  is- only  half  the  story. 

Several  years  mere  elapsed,  and  the 
rectory  of  JJ.  had  passed  into  the  haada  of 
the  Beverend  A.  W.  H.,  an  old  friend  and 
sciioolfellow  of  the  writer,  from*  whose  Hpa 
the  latter  learned  the  incident  that  follows. 

One  morning  the  rector  received  an  un- 
expected visit  from  a  friend  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  some  time,  axvi  who  had  never 
previously  visited  that  part  of  the  country. 
During  luncheon^  the  rector  happened  to 
speak  in  comznendation  of  an  orgaa.  which 
had  Been  recently  placed  in  his  church, 
upon  which  the  visiter,  Mr.  S,,  himself  a 
skilful  organist,  expressed  a  wish  to  try  it, 
and  presently,,  under  the  guidance  of  one 
of  his  host's  daughters.  Miss  Emiljf  H., 
proceeded  to  the  spot. 

It  was  a  hot  ^uniner  afteriioonv  and  the 
pair  lingered  in  the  eool  orgas^loft,.  enjpy- 
ing  the  swelling  chords^  as  each  in  turn 
essayed  the  instrument*  It  was  Mr.  S.  who 
was  plajing,  when  hie  companion  noticed 
that,  afteit  glancing  carelessly  over  his  shouT- 
der,  his  gaze  became  suddenly  fixed,  his 
hands  stopped^  his  face  became  deadly  pale. 

Before  Mifis  H,  could  q|Uestion  him,,  how- 
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*'  It  is  gone,"  he  said,. parsing  his  hand 
across  his  forehead,  with  a  sdgh  aa  of  re- 
lief. "  But,  do  JOB,  know,  I  have  ae^  a 
spectre  !" 

The  young*  Tady  smiled,  as  she  looked 
down  the  aisle,  radiant  widi  the  westen&g 
aun,  as  it  glowed  through  the  stained-glass 
windows,  "  You  are  imaginative.  What 
was  it  like  ?     Whence  did  it  come  ?" 

'*  The  last  question  I  will-  not  pretend  to 
answer,"  replied  Mr-  S.  "  I  only  know 
that  she — that  is,  it^-entered  at  t£e  door, 
passed  hastily  up  the  aisle,  and  vanished.'' 

'*  €ould  you  see  the  face  P" 

"There  waa  none.  The  fig^ove  was 
headless." 

"What  dress?" 

"  Such  as  a  fiurmer's  or  cottager's  wife 
might  wear  going  to  market.  Qer  red 
cloak  first  caught  my  eye.  She  carried 
something  on  her  left  aim.  It  ia  getting 
late,"  continued  Mr.  S.,. rising,  "and  this 
unexpected  auditor  has  disturbed  my  nerves 
Shall  we  take  a  turn  ia  the  park  ?" 

They  did  so^  meeting  the  rector,  to 
whom  they  related  the  incident  that  had 
occurred.  Mr.  H.  said  little  in  reolv,.b8t 
on  ceacHng-  home  reqiMsted  hia  ^to. » 
make  a  sketch  on  papeB  of  the  figure  ^ 
had  seen.  Mr.  S.  complied^  whan  i^ 
rector^  going  to  a  cabinet,  took  &om  v^ 
another  sketch,  and  placed  thexo,  sidebj 
side,,  on  the  table.  They  were  in.  all  re- 
spects similar. 

Relating  to  his  friend  the  former  appa- 
rition, Mr.  H.  explained  that  the  sk^ch  m 
hia  possession  had  been  prepared  from  the 
minute  description  of  the  &r8t  aeer. 

The  circumstance  next  to  be  related,  in 
illustration  of  the  local  character  of  these 
"  visitings,"  is  unique  of  its  kind\  and  gro- 
tesque enough  in  its<  deiaila  to  jxistiff  as 
minute  a  narrative  as  authentiGated  in- 
fbrmation  can  supply. 

It  is,  the  writer  brieves,  abonii  fi.ve  years 
since,  that  an  advertisement  announced  to 
be  let,  on.  lease,  a  handsome  mansion,  stand- 
ing in  its.  own  grounds  (about  twenty 
acres),  tan  miies  from,  London,  and  one 
from  a  railway  station,  the  rent  being  no 
more  thaEO)  one  hundred  a  year.  Now,  see- 
ing that  land  in  that  locality  could  be 
easily  let  at  three  poisnds  an  acre,  it  fol- 
lowed that  any  one,  wiping,  to  dispeBse 
with  the  meadow  portion  of  the  property, 
might  inhabit  the  many-roomed  mansioBi 
with  its  garden,  &c.,  at  a  rent  of  fif^y 
pounds. 

Tempted  by  this  prospect,  a  geatleaao 
named  Bonaldson,  about  to  marry,  and  de- 
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fessional  daiaea  (he  was  a6  Hie  bar))  oIh 
taincd  an  order  from  the  agent  in.  London, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  i^e  manson. 

liothing  conld  be  more  delightfal.  I6 
Btood:  in  a  very  sequestered  spot,  nearly  & 
mile  distant  eyen.  fnom  ihe  very  little  vil*^ 
kge  of  W.,  whose  one  modest  hostel,  the 
Red  Cow,  seemed  sufficient  to  supply  all 
the  needs  of  thfvb  temperate  neighboimbood. 
The  honse  itself  &r  snrpasBed.  the  xepre^ 
sentadons  of  the  adveirtisement ;  andi  what 
e^n  more  excited  Mr:  Hanaldfion'ft  asto* 
nishmentwafi  the  fiwt^  first  revealed  to  him 
bj  the  staid  old  housekeeper,  that  several 
of  the  best  apaartments  were  fiited  wiidi  old 
bat  handsome  fiimifanre,  the  use  o£  which 
was  inolnded  in  the  terms  demanded. 

So  oharmed  was  the  visitor  with,  all  he 
saw,  that  he  at  once,  resolved  on  taking  the 
house,  and,  only  giving  himseElf  time  to 
take  ihe  measure  of  the  rooms  which  re* 
inained  to  be  furnished,  hastened  back  to 
London,  to  dose  witk  the  agent,  having 
informed  the  old. housekeeper  t^ot  he  would 
return  on  the  fbllowing  Satuoday  to  make 
&ial  arrangements. 

It  chanced  that,  on  the  day  in  question, 
3Ir.  Bonaldson  was  unable  to  visit  W.  until 
so  kte  an  hour  tiliat  the  dark  surprised  him 
while  still  engaged  in  acquainting  himself- 
with  the  charms  and  capabilities  of  his  new 
dwelling.  Anxious,  however,  to  complete 
the  bnsinesS)  he  expressed  an  intention  of 
remaining  to  sleep,  and  requested  that  & 
hu*g0  becboom,  to  wJiich  he  had  taken,  a 
strong  fancy,  might  be  prepared  ixjfr  him. 

The  housekeeper  began  immediately  to 
start  a  host  of  difficulties.  Thejcoem  itself 
was  damoi — ^the  bed-linen  unaired*^tihe 
cfainmey  choked  with  soot,  dbo.  The  gentle- 
loan  vrould  find  the  Red  Gow,  though  small, 
Teiy  clean  and  comfortable,  and^  moreover, 
would  there  find  a  good  supper,  which  the 
mifdmished' larder  of  the  mansion  oertainly 
could  not  supply. 

But  Mr.  Sonaldsonwas  of  a  character 
that  ratiber  relished  a  contest  with  difficnl* 
ties.  Be  w^ould  be  content,  &>r  tlie  nonce, 
with  a  sofa.  As  for  supper,  a  rasher  of 
bacon,  with  a  couple  of  eggs  and*  &  cup  of 
tea,  were  all  that  he  reqxdred,  and  were,  in* 
fact,  his  fikvounte.  refection. 

The  housekeeper  reluctEuitly  gave  way, 
and  only  warning  the  visitor  that^  if  he 
were  not  lodged  and  fed  to  hss>  entire  sati&« 
faction,  t^  blame  shooLd  not  rest  withi  her, 
withdrew  te^mi^  preparation, 

A  &r  better  repast  than  he  had'  been  led 
to  expect  rewarded  Mr.  Ronaldson's  per- 
severance. Puarthermore,  the  housekeeper 
pn?sently  pronounced  the  enormous   bed 


to  be  per^ctiy  dry,  and,  in  point  ofi  comfort, 
worthy  of  the  occupation  of  royalty  itself ! 
It  seemed  as  if* — now  there  was  no  help  for 
ib-*-the  visitor  was  to  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible. 

On  being  oonduoted  to  his  chamber,  Mr. 
Bonaldson  found  it  a  per&ct  blaae  of  splen- 
dour. Every  place  in  the  room  calculated 
for  the  reception  of  a  candle,  exhibited  one. 

''My  good  lady!"  said  the  astonished 
guest,  shading  his  eyes,  '*  I  oanaot  sleep  in 
the  midst  of  this  illumination !  Pray  help 
me  to  reduce  it  &littlet" 

With  curious  relnctance  the  old  woman 
aided  in  the  extinguishment  of  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  lights ;  after  which  she  con- 
tinued to>  ffit  restlessly  about  the  room  so 
long,  that  Mr.  Ronakbon,  losing  patience, 
announced  his  intention  of  retiring  in- 
stantiy  to  rest. 

The  housekeeper  moved  to  the  door,  but, 
pausing,  came  back. 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"-  she  said;  '^  I 
have  one  favour  to  ask,  and  it  is  for  your 
own  comfort  too.  Be  so  kind  as  to  leave  at 
least  one  light  burning  when  you  go  to 
bed.'' 

'*  I  am.  not  aocnstomed  to  0.  light  in  my 
room,,  and  dislike  it  very  much,"  he  re- 
pliedi.  *'  So  if  you.  mean  it,  as  you  say,  fi)r 
my  comfort " 

"  I  do,  sir,  and  I  request  it  particahKrly," 
said  the  woman,  earnestly. 

*'  All  right.  rU  resnenaheD.  Good-night." 

Mr.  BonaldBon  sat  mnaiTig  for  a  little 
while  hy  the  fire ;  then,  starting  up,  un- 
dressed, put  out  all  the  remaining  lights, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  bed 
when  he  remembered  hia  promise. 

*'*'  Deuce  take  it^"  he  muttered.  *'  But  I 
mnst  be  as  good  as  my  word."  And,  re- 
lighting a  candle,  he  placed  it  on  a  side- 
taiale,  and  got  into  bed. 

Notiiing  could  be  cosier,  but  still  it  so 
happened  that  he  could  not  sleep.  No 
change  of  position  was  of  any  avaU.  Best 
he  could. not;  and  thinking  that  perhaps 
the  unaccustomed  light  had  banish^  slum- 
ber, he  at  length  sprang  out  of  bed,  blew 
out  the  candie,  and  returned  to  his  rest. 
No  sooner  had  he  lain  down  than  a 
singular  hoarse  murmnr,  like  a  distant  sea, 
made  itself  andible  from  below.  By  de- 
grees, growing  louder,  it  resolved  itself 
into  voioesr^the  voices  of  men  engaged  in 
a  dispute,  which  every  moment  became 
more  violent.  Oaths  and  imprecations 
suGceeded,  and,  at  length,  blows.  Upon 
this^  Mr.  Bonaldson  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
lit  the  candle.  In  an  instant  all  was  still 
as  death.     He  rubbed  his  eyes : 
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"I  must  have  been  dreaming  without 
knowing  it,*'  he  muttered. 

But,  on  looking  at  his  watch,  he  found 
that  not  three  minutes  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  last  lain  down. 

Once  more  he  got  into  bed ;  but  again 
the  light  annoyed  him,  and  he  eztingnished 
it.  In  a  second,  the  mysterious  quarrel 
recommenced,  with  greater  fury  than  be- 
fore.  The  voices  rose  louder,  the  execra- 
tions were  more  frequent,  there  was  a  rush 
and  trample  of  feet,  then  blows,  delivered, 
apparently,  with  savage  purpose.  Bonald- 
son  once  more  lit  the  candle.  The  tumult 
ceased  as  suddenly  and  completely  as  be- 
fore. 

Bonaldson  took  a  turn  or  two  in  the 
chamber,  debating  what  he  should  do.  Was 
it  fancy  P  Some  mental  disturbance  beyond 
his  control  ?  He  felt  his  pulse,  he  bathed 
his  face,  and,  finally,  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment  calmly  once  again.  He  placed 
the  lighted  candle  beside  the  bed,  and, 
lying  down,  extinguished  it  with  a  wave  of 
his  handkerchief.  The  contest  bel»w  was 
resumed  with  twofold  violence.  It  was,  as 
the  listener  declared,  like  a  battle  of  fiends  ! 
Foreign  languages  were  used,  but  little 
more  than  imprecations  were  intelligrible, 
and,  strangest  feature  of  aU,  those  expres- 
sions which  seemed  to  proceed  from  Eng- 
lish combatants  were,  as  Mr.  Bonaldson 
affirmed,  such  as  belonged  to  a  former  age. 

Cries  and  groans  succeeded,  and  Mr. 
Bonaldson,  unable  to  remain  quiescent 
while  such  a  scene  was,  even  in  &ncy,  pro- 
ceeding beneath  him,  for  the  last  time  left 
his  bed,  and  lit,  not  only  his  bed-candle, 
but  every  other  candle  in  the  apartment. 
All  again  was  still,  but  the  visitor  had  had 
enough,  and  paced  the  haunted  room  till 
morning. 

Upon  questioning  the  housekeeper,  that 
staid  person  simply  inquired  if  the  request 
she  had  made  had  been  complied  with,  and, 
finding  it  was  not,  respectfully,  but  posi- 
tively, refused  anv  responsibility  as  to  the 
consequences  which,  she  was  ready  to 
admit,  usually  followed.  Nor  could  her 
questioner  obtain  any  further  satis&ction 
from  this  quarter. 

He  was  not  more  fortunate  with  the 
agent,  to  whom  he  related  the  disturbances 
which,  if  not  explaiaed,  would  certainly 
compel  him  to  resign  the  bargain.  The 
agent  merely  bowed,  and  handed  him  back 
the  agreement. 

The  excitement  of  that  night  at  "W. 
afiected  Mr.  Bonaldson's  health.  A  week 
or  two  later,  he  was  attacked  with  brain 
fever,  from  which,  however,  he  completely 


recovered.  It  might  be  suggested  that  this 
was  rather  the  cause,  than  effect,  of  the 
nocturnal  conflict  at  W. ;  but  how  acoonnfc 
for  the  request  and  conduct  of  the  house- 
keeper, and  the  entire  absence  of  surprise 
on  the  part  of  that  very  practical  and  busi- 
ness-like man,  the  agent,  when  informed 
that  this  spacious  and  most  desirable  family 
mansion  was  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the 
quarrels  of  ghostiy  banditti  P 

If  haunted  houses  are  as  pleatifiil  in 
London  itself  as  some  persons  assert,  it 
may  really  become  necessary  to  insert  in 
leases  a  short  conditional  clause,  haying 
reference  to  this  form  of  disturbance.  The 
incumbent  of  a  West-end  district  was  hat 
recently  consulted  on  the  subject  of  a  Urge 
house,  but  a  few  hundred  yards  firom  Bd- 
grave-square,  from  which  tenant  after 
tenant  had  departed  in  despair,  and  in 
which  no  servant  could  be  persuaded  to 
remain.  Not  to  mention  mysterious  noises, 
^*  spirit"  hands  were  both  felt  and  seen. 
The  &ct  is  at  least  curious  that,  in  this 
house,  several  years  since,  a  now  defonct 
spinitualist  society  held  occasional  meet* 
ings. 

Another  very  large  house,  in  a  fasIiiaD- 
able  street,  had  to  be  given  up  by  &c 
lessee,  a  distinguished  general  officer,  at  s 
considerable  sacrifice,  his  lady's  rest,  and 
indeed  his  own,  being  perpetually  broken 
by  smothered  shrieks,  of  which  it  proved 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

But,  of  all  the  spectres  of  our  time,  none 
have,  in  amount  and  character  of  testimonyi 
exceeded  that  of  B.,  personally  investigated 
by  the  writer,  a  few  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbing  influence. 

It  was  in  a  letter  firom  a  friend  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood — Sir  C.  S. — that  the 
writer  received  intimation  of  certain  occor- 
rences  at  B.,  so  remarkable,  yet  so  authen- 
tic, as  to  justify  a  visit  of  inquiry  to  the 
spot. 

The  pretty,  sequestered  village  of  B.  is 
situated  a  few  miles  from  Rugby,  and  con- 
sists only  of  a  few  small  dwellings  of  the 
cottage  class,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
appeared  both  clean,  sober,  and  intelligent, 
with  manners  which  might  have  done 
honour  to  a  more  poh'shed  communiiy. 

In  this  village  dUed,  March  the  8rd,  1851, 
a  Mrs.  Knebb,  aged  sixty-seven.  Bom  and 
bred  in  the  place,  she  had  married,  late  in 
life,  a  person  of  some  means,  who,  dying, 
left  her  in  easy  circumstances  for  persons 
of  her  class,  the  cottage  in  which  she  re- 
sided forming  a  portion  of  her  own  pro- 
perty. She  was,  however,  of  a  most  penn- 
rious  disposition,  concealing  to  the  utmost 
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her  means  of  subsistence,  and  denying 
herself  the  necessaries  of  life  to  sncb  an 
extent  as  to  bring  on  the  illness  of  which 
she  subsequently  died. 

Daring  this  illness  she  was  snppHed  with 
all  she  needed  by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Hart,  a 
farmer,  and  was  nursed  by  her  neighbours, 
Mrs.  Holding  and  Mrs.  Griffin,  her  habits 
retaining  such  hold  upon  her  that  she,  on 
,  one  occasion,  pretending  to  be  penniless, 
I  sent  Mrs.  Holding  to  beg  for  sixpence  to 
purchase  brandy. 

As  her  end  approached  she  betrayed  no 
mental  disquietude,  but,  when  turned  in 
her  bed  by  her  two  attendants,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  she  should  not  survive  that 
night,  adding  that  she  trusted  it  would 
prore  so,  and  that  before  another  she  would 
be  in  paradise. 

She  did,  in  fact,  die  that  night,  having  a 
short  time  before  left  everything,  by  will, 
with  the  executorships  to  her  nephew, 
Mr.  Hart. 

A  month  after  the  funeral,  Mrs.  Holding 

sod  her  uncle,  who  occupied  the  cottage 

,  adjoining  that  of  the  deceased,  which  had 

itten  shut  up,  were  alarmed  by  loud  thumps 

against  the   partition  wall,   slamming  of 

doors,  and  sounds  as  of  furniture  violently 

thrown  about.     This  last  circumstance  was 

the  stranger,  seeing  that  eveiything  had 

been  removed  from  the  building.    But,  on 

entering  the  house,  all  was  quiet. 

These  noises  g^nerally  commenced  about 
two  o'clock  A.M.  (the  time  of  the  old  wo- 
xoan's  death),  but  sometimes  earlier,  and 
caused  so  much  alarm  that  Mrs.  Holding 
declared  they  could  never  bear  to  go  to 
bed  till  eleven,  an  unheard-of  dissipation 
at  B.,  in  order  that,  when  they  did  retire, 
&tigue  might  enable  them  to  sleep  through 
it  all. 

One  night,  however,  the  noise  was  so 
fearful  that  Mrs.  Holding  got  up  and  went 
m  search  of  her  uncle,  who  was  absent. 
His  consolatory  comment  was  simply : 

**  Well,  missis,  I  do  believe  there's  our 
Hifisis  Elnebb  come  back !" 

On  the  9th  of  April  the  family  of  a  re- 
spectable sawyer,  named  Acdeton,  tempted 
by  the  low  rent,  came  into  the  disturbed 
house. 

Mrs.  Ajcdeton  informed  the  writer  that 
she  occupied  the  bedroom  in  which  the  old 
woman  £ed,  a  rather  lofty  and  commodious 
apartment,  having  in  the  ceiling  a  small 
trap-door,  leading  to  a  sort  of  loft  among 
the  rafters.  Accleton  was  much  from  home, 
hut  the  eldest  child,  a  girl  of  ten,  slept  in 
a  small  bed  in  a  comer,  about  three  paces 
from  her  mother. 


On  one  occasion,  soon  after  they  entered, 
Mrs.  A.  was  awakened,  about  two  in  the 
morning,  by  a  tremendous  crash  in  the  room 
below.  Thinking  it  was  her  husband,  who 
had  gone  to  Hilmorton  feast,  she  called 
out,  "  Oh,  so  you've  come  home  at  last,  I 
can  hear." 

No  answer  was  returned,  but  the  noises 
were  renewed,  at  intervals,  until  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  husband  returned. 

Similar  sounds  were  heard  nearly  every 
night,  but  nothing  was  seen  until  one  night, 
or  rather  morning,  about  two,  the  elder 
Accletons  were  aroused  by  loud  shrieks 
from  the  child : 

"Mother,  mother!  There's  a  woman 
standing  by  my  bed,  a-shaking  her  head  at 
me. 

The  parents  saw  nothing,  but  the  child 
persisting,'  Accleton  got  up,  and  approached 
the  bed,  saying : 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  girl.  It's  only 
your  mother's  cap  and  gown  hanging  on 
your  bed." 

(This  was  not  the  case,  it  being  merely 
said  to  pacify  her.) 

The  girl,  however,  reiterated  her  story, 
adding  that  the  woman  wore  a  white  cap 
and  mottled  gown,  and  was  very  tall. 
(The  deceased,  Mrs.  EInebb,  was  five  feet 
eleven  inches  in  height.) 

All  was  now  quiet  tiU  about  four,  when 
the  child,  who  had  been  lying  with  her 
face  to  the  wall,  shrieked  out  again  in  an 
agony  of  terror : 

"  Mother,  mother !  Here's  that  woman 
again !" 

She  declared  that  the  visitor  had  awakened 
her  by  turning  the  comer  of  the  sheet  over 
her  face. 

The  apparition  was  seen  by  the  little  girl 
in  all,  seven  times,  and  her  health,  the 
mother  declared,  had  been  seriously  injured 
by  the  nervous  shock,  though,  "by  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  with  youth  on  her 
side,"  uie  would  now  get  over  it. 

She  was  a  pretty,  blue-eyed,  intelHgent 
child,  with  a  ftunk,  infantine  manner,  the 
reverse  of  cunning.  She  told  the  writer 
that  the  spectre  came  with  a  low  laughing, 
or  singing  voice,  was  surrounded  by  a 
"brown  fight,"  stood  erect  with  folded 
hands,  and  gazed  at  her  in  a  bold,  firm 
manner. 

Up  to  this  time,  some  degree  of  in- 
credulity existed  among  the  neighbours 
as  to  the  child's  statement,  a  feeling  never 
partaken  by  the  mother.  But  all  doubts 
were  soon  to  be  set  at  rest. 

Mrs.  Accleton,  whose  mother  was  sleep- 
ing with  her,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
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was  awakened  one  morning,  at  two,  "by  a 
findden  light  in  the  room.  In  an  instant, 
the  idea  of  the  spectral  presence  crossed 
her  mind,  and  she  at  first  closed  her  ejes, 
resolved  not  to  see  it,  bnt^  regaining 
conrage, 

"  I  said  to  myself,"  she  related,  "  the 
Lord's  will  be  done.  I  never  did  her  any 
harm.  With  that,  I  lifted  my  head  from 
the  pillow,  and  there  she  stood,  at  the  bed's 
foot,  and  *  set'  me  as  firm  and  prond  us  if 
she  was  alive.  I  looked  at  her  full  five 
minutes.  Then  I  epobe  to  my  m^her, 
who  was  awake,  and  told  her  there  wi» 
Mrs.  Knebb.  Bnt  she  only  said,  *  Lord 
help  US,  don't  see  it !'  aiid  pvUed  the  dothes 
over  her  head."  • 

Mrs.  Accleton  had  previously  declared 
her  intention  to  add!ress  tlie  spirit,  should 
it  appear,  bnt  her  cottrago  proved  unequal 
to  this,  though,  she  added,  it  moved  towards 
her  with  a  gentle  and  appelding  manner, 
and  even  slightly  touched  the  bolster,  "  as 
though  it  would  have  said,  *  Speak,  speak.'  " 
The  form  and  f^oe  were  distinctly  visible 
in  a  misty  light ;  it  was  beyond  question 
the  presentment  of  the  deceased  woman. 

Mrs.  Badbum,  a  determined-looking 
dame  of  about  threescore,  who  had  ecjoyed 
the  dangercras  honour  of  partaking  Mrs. 
Accleton's  couch>,  stated  that  she  wus 
aroused  one  night  by  »  pressure  on  ber 
elbow.  The  room  was  so  light  that,  mis- 
taking it  for  dawn,  she  prepared  to  rise, 
when  a  clock  struck  two,  and  she  in  the 
same  instant  became  awajpe  of  the  presence 
of  the  apparition.  It  stood  between  her 
and  the  window.  "Patches  of  light" 
were  about  the  room,  all  the  witnesses 
alluding  to  coruscations  of  some  descrip- 
tion, which  always  accompanied  the  spectre, 
as  it  went  "^flustering"  through  ihe  apart- 
ment. 

A  very  well-mannered  and  intelligent 
woman  was  Mrs.  Griffin,  before^mentioned, 
who  had  nursed  the  deceased,  amd  per- 
formed the  last  offices  to  the  dead.  She, 
too,  was  aroused  at  the  same  hour  by  the 
same  cause.  She,  however,  possessed 
more  nerve  than  her  neighbours,  for 
though  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
apparition,  she  determined  to  bsralk  it. 

"  I  *eleered'  my  eyes  through  the  room, 
sir,  and  said,  *  My  old  wench,  you  shan^ 
know  I'm  seeing  of  you.'  " 

The  spirit,  however,  exercised  some  com- 
pulsory power,  or  curiosity  did,  and  Mrs. 
Griffin  saw  the  spectre,  looking  "bold 
and  impudent,"  and  wearing  a  dark  mottled 
gown,  and  a  double- bordered  white  cap,  in 
which  she  was  dressed  for  the  grave. 


The  usual  brownish  b'ght  was  visible, 
pervading  the  room,  and  sending  streuDs 
or  *^ribl]^8"  of  lustre  towards  diat  por- 
tion of  the  ceiling  where  the  trap-door  ires 
situated. 

All  these  parties  referred  to  Ute  moaning 
noise  made  by  ilie  phantom,  and  compkred 
it  to  the  constMit  moaaiag  inade  by  tlie 
deceased  during  her  last  hours. 

The  most  extraordinary  fSsatiu^  of  tbe 
Btoiy  has  yet  to  be  narrated. 

The  circumstance  of  streams  of  light 
pointing  always  towards  the  before-men- 
tioned trap  -  door,  •coupled  wiikt  oaim 
conjectures,  engendered  by  the  deceased's 
miserly  ways,  induced  a  suggestioii  tkt 
money  might  be  concealed  in  the  M 
above,  and,  an  appeal  being  made  to  Mr. 
Hart,  the  nephew  and  executor,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house,  and,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Aocleton,  who  held  the  ladder  by  which 
he  reached  the  trapi,  <3rept  into  the  loft. 

It  was  totally  dark,  and  the  caadl«  was 
thrice  blown  out  by  the  eddying  dranehts 
be^e  he  rea^^edthe  inner  recesses.  Pn- 
sently  hie  called  out  that  he  had  ^mumIa 
parcel,  aaid  tilting  down  into  tlM  roan  b 
bundle  of  old  deeds. 

A  minute  later  he<nied  o«t  agaiii,«i^ 
hastily  46Soe&ded,  bringing  with  him  ft 
large  bag,  'Stfcnxred  with  twine,  and  covered 
with  4u8t  and  oobwebs.  On  opening  it^ 
notes  and  gold  were  Ibcmd  to  a  considenble 
a«n<mBt. 

On  hemg  asked  if  he  did  not  appear  cut- 
prised  or  elated  at  emch  a  discovery,  Mrs. 
Accleton  replied  that  be  displayed  nnch 
agitation,  shed  tears,  and  *8aid  that  *'  lam 
he  traeted  4^e  poor  soul  ^my^d  rest  in 
peace." 

The  eoq^ectetion  was  not  irnmedintelj 
fulfilled.  Three  days,  indeed,  elapsed  in 
quiet,  but,  on  the  fourth,  t^e  noises  recom- 
menced worse  thasi  ever. 

Mr.  Hart  (now  proceeded  to  ezisiae 
more  closely  tato  the  affiiirs  ^of  the  decease^, 
whea  certain  <lebts  were  disoevered  still 
existing  against  her  estate.  I^ese  "wm 
iMTupuiou^  satisfied,  after  wfaiclh  (th^ 
ctead  year,  as  Mrs.  Radbum  «afled  it,  beisg 
up)  all  di^tarbance  ceased* 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  B.  ffhoefc,  de- 
^toiled,  by  those  questioned,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  pei^fect  sincerity  and  good 
faith.  They  were  undoubtedly  re^tahle, 
and  seemingly  religious  persons,  impressed 
wit^  a  deep  reverence  for  things  divine. 
It  may  have  been  but  ftincy,  still  tte  id» 
certainly  crossed  the  writer's  mind,  that 
the  wonderful  visitaticm  to  which  <3)e3e 
poor  people  believed  themselves  to  hare 
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been  subjected  had  had  4ihe  effect  of  some- 
what r^Emxag  iAieir  ooaree  zuutures,  and 
impartang  to  tkesr  laDgcage  and  saanner  a 
sort  of  dignitj  not  nsuaii j  oharacterutic  of 
their  claee  on  life. 

UnderstattdiEig  thafc  tiie  reverend  rector 
of  B.  had  OKpTOoeod  donbte  of  the  6torj«  the 
writer  inqnired  an  to  this  point. 

"  Tee,  j«e,  nt,'^  was  the  prompt  veplj. 
''Mr.  Ct.  msj  say  eo,  and  think  so,  tot 
eeeiBg  isbeiieviDg,  fund  not  twenty  Mr.  G.'s 
can  eonfinee  tis,  four  sane  people,  ag^ainat 
the  eHdence  of  oor  own  eyes  and  ears.  Mr. 
G.  is  a  Tery  good  gmtleKDaB,  hathehaeiKit 
seen  vshtk  we  saw.** 


CHRONICLES   OF  LONDON 
STREETS. 

otd). 

Fbov  i^e  bad,  gay  times  of  Charles  the 

Second,  we    4ind    Son<^mpt6n-balldfngB 

tenanted  by  nonentities,  who  were  bom, 

ate,  tnarried,  slept,  and  died  mnreoorded  by 

any   boid.     But  in   1820  a  ray  of  iigbi 

strikes  them,  and  one  'Of  the  least  popnkir, 

bat  by  no  means  the  least  remaikable,  of  il^ 

Charles  Lamb  -set  came  to  lodge  fyfc  No.  9, 

halfway  down  <m  the  right-hand  i^de  as 

jon  oome  from  Holbom.     There  for  ftmr 

years  lived,  taught,   wrote,  and  snflered 

that  admirsUe  essayist,  fine  art  and  thea- 

trieal  cntae,  thoaghtfni  metaphysician,  simI 

naiaerableman,M^lUamHaEl»tt.  He  lodged 

at  4^  hevse  of  Mr.  Walker,  a  tailor,  who 

was  islesaed  with  two  fur  daughters,  witii 

erne  of  Yi4iom,  6aroh,  fiaditt,  a  married  man, 

fell  madly  in  lo'v^.    Ke  dectMred  she  was 

lik«  the  Madonna  (she  seems  really^  have 

been  a  cold,  cBlculeting  lirt,  rather  afraid 

of  her  wikl  lover).     To  the  Liber  Amoris, 

a     moot    tftoltifymg    eeries    of  dialeg«es 

heftwoen  fiaiiitt  and    the   lodging-honse 

keeper'-s  dangbter,  4ihe  author  appended  a 

cLrBiwiDg  of  an  antique  gem  (Lncretia), 

wfaooih  ^  dedaorod  to  te  4£e  5Fery  image  of 

the  'OlMhHBte  tailor's  daughter. 

Tbis  untoward  but  remarkalUjr  ^ted 
noon,  whom  Lamb  adnubped,  if  he  did  not 
k>^^e,  Bad  wliom  Leigh  Hunt  regarded  as  a 
epkit  highly  endowed,  nanally  spent  Ihs 
erenangs  at  the  BowlAiamptan ;  as  we  take 
ity  that  cal8ea*hou8e  on  the  left  haad,  nest 
the  Pateitft  Qffioe,  as  you  enter  the  Baild- 
^gs  from  CSmneery'loDe.  It  ds  an  ompre- 
tending  pablie-house  now,  with  titie  'cnuiet, 
batld4oddng  «oilee-roem  altered,  hwt  stiU 
one  Hkes  to  wander  past  the  pilace  ««d 
tliink  that  Haalitt,  his  hand  st^l  warm  with 
the  grip  of  Lan^^i^  has  ^entered  it  often. 


In  an  essay  -on  Co£Eee»H[ouse  Politicians,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Table  TaJk,  Hazlitt 
has  sketdied  the  ooterie  at  ijud  Southamp- 
ton, in  a  manner  not  imworthy  of  Steele. 
The  picture  wants  Sir  Richard's  mellow  Jan 
Steen  coloar,  but  it  possesses  much  of 
Wilkie's  dainty  toucli  and  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  charaeter.  Let  us  call  up  tiie  old 
customers  at  the  Southampton  from  the 
dead,  and  take  a  ^ass  wiili  i^hem.  First 
of  all  eomes  Mr.  Q^eoree  Kirkpatrick, 
who  was  admired  by  Wiuiam,  the  sleek, 
neat  waiter  (who  had  a  musie*master  to 
teaoh  him  the  flageolet  two  hours  every 
morning  before  the  maids  were  up),  for  hie 
temper  in  managing  an  argument.  Mr. 
Bjskpatrick  was  one  ^  those  Mand,  simper- 
ing, setf-oomplaoent  men,  who,  unshakable 
from  the  high  tower  of  their  own  self- satis- 
faction, look  down  upon  your  arguments 
from  Uieir  magnificent  elevatiou.  "I  will  ex- 
plain," was  his  eondesoending  phraee.  If 
you  ooiveeted  the  iutolerable  magnifico,  he 
oorrected  yximr  eorvection ;  if  you  hinted  at 
an  obvious  blunder,  be  was  always  aware 
what  your  mistaken  objeetion  would  be. 
He  and  his  elique  would  «pend  a  whole 
evemng  on  a  wager  as  to  wi^ther  the  first 
editian  of  Doctor  Johnson's  Dictionary  was 
quacto  or  ^io.  The  oonfident  assert^ns, 
the  eaxLtious  ventures,  the  length  of  time 
demanded  to  ascertain  the  &.ct,  the  precise 
tenns  of  the  Ibij^eit,  the  profisoes  for 
getting  out  of  paying  it  at  last,  led  to  a 
long  «nd  inex^ioa^^  disoassion.  Kirk- 
patiick*s  Tanity,  however,  one  night  led 
him  into  a  ternlsle  pitihll.  He  recklessly 
ventured  money  on  the  ^hcb  that  the 
Mournicg  Bride  was  written  by  Shake- 
speare; Headlong  he  fell,  and  rnefolly  he 
paartook  of  the  bowl  ^  puncdi  for  which  he 
had  to  pay.  As  a  rule  his  nighiiy  outlay 
seldom  OKoeeded  ssprenpenoe.  Four  hours' 
good  eonversatiom  Ibrsevenpence  made  the 
Southampton  the  cheapest  of  London 
elubs. 

Kirkpatrick's  brother  Soger  was  the 
Mereutio  to  his  Shallow.  Roger  was  a  rare 
lellow,  '^  of  the  driest  huBiour  aaid  the  nicest 
tact,  -^  mfinite  eleights  aad  evasions,  of  a 
picked  phraseology,  and  the  very  soul  of 
mimicry.''  He  had  the  mind  <tf  a  harlequin; 
his  wit  was  acrobatic,  and  threw  somer- 
saults. Be  took  in  a  character  -at  a  glance, 
and  he  threw  a  pun  a^  you  as  dexterously  as 
a  fiy-fisber  ca^  his  fly  over  a  trout's  nose. 
"  now  finely,'"  says  Ha^htt,  in  his  best  and 
-heartiest  mood,  '**how  finely,  how  truly, 
hew  gaily  he  took  off  the  company  at  the 
Southampton !  Poor  and  faint  are  my 
sketches  compared  to  his  1     It  was  like 
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looking  into  a  camera  obscnra — yon  saw 
faces  shining  and  speaking.  The  smoke 
cnrlcd,  the  lights  dazzled,  the  oak  wains- 
coting took  a  higher  polish  ;  there  was  old 
S.,  tall  and  gannt,  with  his  conplet  from 
Pope  and  case  at  Nisi  Prios,  Mudford 
eyeing  the  ventilator,  and  lying  perdu  for 
a  moral,  and  H.  and  A.  taking  another 
friendly  finishing  glass.  These  and  many 
more  windfalls  of  character  he  gave  us  in 
thought,  word,  and  action.  I  remember 
his  once  describing  three  different  persons 
together  to  myself  and  Martin  Bumey  (a 
bibulous  nephew  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  and 
a  great  friend  of  Charles  Lamb's),  namely, 
the  manager  of  a  country  theatre,  a  tragic 
and  a  comic  performer,  till  we  were  ready 
to  tumble  on  the  floor  with  laughing  at 
the  oddity  of  their  humours,  and  at 
Roger's  extraordinary  powers  of  yentrilo- 
quism,  bodily  and  mental;  and  Bumey 
said  (such  was  the  yividness  of  the  scene) 
that  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning  he 
wondered  what  three  amusing  characters 
he  had  been  in  company  with  the  evening 
before."  He  was  fond  also  of  imitating 
old  Mudford  of  the  Courier,  a  fitt,  pert, 
dull  man,  who  had  left  the  Morning 
Chronicle  in  1814,  just  as  Hazlitt  joined 
it,  and  was  renowned  for  having  written 
a  reply  to  Coelebs.  He  would  enter  a 
room,  fold  up  his  great-coat,  take  out  a 
little  pocket  volume,  lay  it  down  to  think, 
rubbing  all  the  time  the  fleshy  calf  of  his 
leg  with  dull  graviiy,  and  intense  and 
stolid  self-complacency,  and  start  out  of 
his  reveries  when  addressed  with  the  same 
inimitable  vapid  exclamation  of  *'  Eh !" 
Doctor  Whittle,  a  large,  plain-faced  Mora- 
vian preacher,  who  had  turned  physician, 
was  another  of  his  chosen  impei^^ationT. 
Roger  represented  the  honest,  vain,  empty 
man  purchasing  an  ounce  of  tea  by  stra- 
tagem to  astonish  a  &voured  guest:  he 
portrayed  him  on  the  summit  of  a  narrow, 
winding,  and  very  steep  staircase,  contem- 
plating in  airy  security  the  imaginary  ap- 
proach of  duns.  This  worthy  doctor  on 
one  occasion,  when  watching  Sarratt,  the 
great  chess-player,  turned  suddenly  to 
Hazlitt,  and  said,  "  I  think  I  could  dance. 
I'm  sure  I  could ;  ay,  I  could  dance  like 
Yestris."  Such  were  the  odd  people  Roger 
caricatured,  on  the  memorable  night  he 
pulled  off  his  coat  to  eat  beef-steaka  on 
equal  terms  with  Martin  Bumey. 

Then  there  was  C,  who,  from  his  slen- 
der neck,  shrillness  of  voice,  and  his  ever- 
ready  quibble  and  laugh  at  himself,  was 
for  some  time  taken  for  a  lawyer,  with 
which   folk  the  Buildings  were  then,  .as 


now,  much  infested.  But  on  careful  in- 
quiry he  turned  out  to  be  a  patent  medi- 
cine seller,  who  at  leisure  moments  had 
studied  Blackstone  and  the  statutes  at 
large  from  mere  sympathy  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood. E.  came  next,  a  rich  tradesman, 
Tory  in  grain,  and  an  everlasting  babbler 
on  the  strong  side  of  politics ;  querolons, 
dictatorial,  and  with  a  peevish  whine  in 
his  voice  like  a  beaten  schoolboy.  E« 
was  a  stout  advocate  for  the  Bofurbons  and 
the  National  Debt,  and  was  duly  disliked 
by  Hazlitt  we  may  feel  assured.  The  Boiu^ 
bons  he  a£Brmed  to  be  the  choice  of  the 
French  people,  the  Debt  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  these  kingdoms.  To  a  little 
inoffensive  man,  "  of  a  saturnine  aspect  but 
simple  conceptions,"  Hazlitt  once  heard 
him  say  grandly : 

"  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  I  will  make  my 
proposition  so  clear  that  yon  wiU  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  my  observation  in  a 
moment.  Consider,  sir,  the  number  of 
trades  that  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ  if 
the  Debt  were  done  away  with.  Whatwonld 
become  of  the  porcelain  manufacture  witlh 
out  it  P"  He  would  then  show  the  com- 
panv  a  flower,  the  production  of  his  (nra 
garden,  calling  it  a  tmique  and  cmm 
exotic,  and  hold  forth  on  his  camationsT 
his  country-house,  and  his  old  English 
hospitality,  though  he  never  invited  a 
friend  to  come  down  to  a  Sunday's  dinner. 
Mean  and  ostentatious,  insolent  and  serrile, 
he  did  not  know  whether  to  treat  those  he 
conversed  with  as  if  they  were  his  poiten 
or  his  customers.  The  prentice  boy  was 
not  yet  ground  out  of  him,  and  his  imagi- 
nation hovered  between  his  gprand  nev 
country  mansion  and  the  workhouse.  Op- 
posed to  him  and  every  one  else  was  E.,  & 
radical  reformer  and  tedious  logician,  vho 
wanted  to  make  short  work  of  the  taxes  and 
National  Debt,  reconstruct  the  government 
from  first  principles,  and  shatter  the  Holy 
Alliance  at  a  blow.  He  was  for  crushing 
out  the  friture  prospects  of  society  as  with  a 
machine,  and  for  starting  where  the  French 
revolution  had  begun  five-and-twenty  yeurs 
before.  He  was  a  bom  disturber,  and  never 
agreed  to  more  than  half  a  proposition  at 
a  time.  Being  very  stingy,  he  generally 
brought  a  bunch  of  radishes  with  him  for 
economy,  and  would  give  a  penny  to  a  band 
of  musicians  at  the  door,  observing  that  h» 
liked  their  performance  better  than  all  the 
opera  squalling.  His  objections  to  the 
National  Debt  arose  from  motives  of  V^' 
sonal  economy,  and  he  objected  to  lu*. 
Canning's  pension  because  it  took  a  Ur&^^i 
a  year  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
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Another  ^eat  sachem  at  the  Southamp- 
ton was  Mr.  George  Moxmcey,  of  the  firm  of 
Monncey  and  Gray,  solicitors,  Staples  Inn. 
"  He  was,"  says  Hazlitt,  **  the  oldest  fre- 
quenter of  the  place,  the  latest  sitter-np ; 
well  informed,  unobtrusive,  and  that  sturdy 
old  English  character,  a  loTor  of  truth  and 
justice.  He  never  approved  of  anything 
unfair  or  illiberal,  and,  though  good-na- 
tured and  gentleman-like,  never  let  an 
al^urd  or  unjust  proposition  pass  him  with- 
out expressing  dissent."  He  was  much 
liked  by  Hazlitt,  for  they  had  mutual 
friends,  and  Mounoey  had  been  intimate 
with  most  of  the  wits  and  men  about  town 
for  twenty  years  before. 

He  had  known  Tobin,  Wordsworth, 
Porson,  Wilson,  Paley,  and  Erskine.  He 
would  speak  of  Paley's  pleasantry  and  un- 
assuming manners,  and  describe  Porson's 
deep  potations  and  long  quotations  at 
the  Cider  Cellars.  Warming  with  his 
theme,  Hazlitt  goes  on  in  his  essay  to  etch 
one  memorable  evening  at  the  Southampton. 
A  few  only  were  left,  '*  like  stars  at  break 
of  day,"  the  discourse  and  the  ale  were 
growing  sweeter.  Mouncey,  Hazlitt,  and 
a  man  named  Wells  alone  remained.  The 
conyersation  turned  on  the  frail  beauties  of 
Charles  the  Second's  court,  and  from  thence 
passed  to  Count  Grammont,  their  gallant, 
gay,  and  not  over-scrupulous  historian. 
Each  one  cited  his  favourite  passage  in 
turn — from  Jacob  Hall,  the  rope-dancer, 
they  progressed  by  pleasant  stages  of  talk 
to  pale  Miss  Churchill,  and  her  fortunate 
fall  from  her  horse.  Wells  then  spoke  of 
Apuleius  and  his  Golden  Ass,  the  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  and  the  romance  of  Helio- 
doms,  Theogenes  and  Chariclea,  which,  as 
he  afl&rmed,  opened  with  a  pastoral  Icmd- 
scapc  equal  to  one  of  Claude's.  '*  The  night 
waned,"  says  the  delightful  essayist,  ^'  but 
onr  glasses  brightened,  enriched  with  the 
pearls  of  Grecian  story.  Our  cup-bearer 
slept  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  like  another 
Endymion,  in  the  pale  rays  of  a  half»ez- 
tinguished  lamp,  and,  starting  up  at  a 
fresh  sununons  for  a  further  supply,  he 
swore  it  was  too  late,  and  was  inexorable 
to  entreaty.  Mouncey  sat  with  his  hat  on, 
and  a  hectic  flush  in  his  &ce  while  any 
hope  remained,  but  as  soon  as  we  rose  to 
go,  he  dashed  out  of  the  room  as  quick  as 
lightning,  determined  not  to  be  the  lost.  I 
said  some  time  after  to  the  waiter  that 
*Mr.  Mouncey  was  no  flincher.'  *  Oh,  sir  !' 
says  he,  *  you  should  have  known  him  for- 
nierly.  Kow  he  is  quite  another  man ;  he 
seldom  stays  later  than  one  or  two ;  then 
he  used  to  help  sing  catches  and  all  sorts.' " 


While  living  in  that  state  of  half-assumed 
love  frenzy  at  No.  9,  Southampton-build- 
ings, Hazlitt  produced  some  of  his  best 
work.  His  noble  lectures  on  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  had  just  been  delivered,  and  he 
was  writing  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  the  London 
Magazine,  in  conjunction  with  Charles 
Lamb,  Reynolds,  Barry  Cornwall,  De 
Quincy,  and  Wainwright  (Janus  Weather- 
cock) the  poisoner.  In  1821,  he  published 
his  volume  of  Dramatic  Criticisms,  and  his 
Table  Talk;  in  1823,  his  foolish  Liber 
Amoris ;  and  in  1824,  his  Sketches  of  the 
Principal  English  Picture  Galleries. 

Hazlitt,  who  was  bom  in  1778,  and  died 
1830,  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister 
of  Irish  descent.  Hazlitt  was  at  first  in- 
tended for  an  artist,  but  coming  to  London^ 
soon  drafted  into  literature.  He  became  a 
parliamentary  reporter  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle  in  1813,  and  in  that  wearing 
occupation  injured  his  naturally  weak 
digestion.  In  1814,  he  succeeded  Mudford, 
as  theatrical  critic,  on  Perry's  paper.  In 
1815,  he  joined  the  Champion,  and  in  1818 
wrote  for  the  Yellow  Dwarf.  Hazlitt's 
habits  at  No.  9  were  enough  to  have 
killed  a  rhinoceros.  He  sat  up  half  the 
night,  and  rose  about  one  or  two.  He  then 
remained  drinking  the  strongest  black  tea, 
nibbling  a  roll,  and  reading  (no  appetite, 
of  course)  till  about  five.  He  took  supper 
at  the  Southampton ;  his  jaded  stomach 
then  roused,  he  ate  a  heavy  meal  of  steak 
or  game,  frequently  drinking  during  his 
long  and  suicidal  vigils  three  or  four  quarts 
of  water.  Wine  and  spirits  he  latterly 
never  touched.  Morbidly  self-conscious, 
touchy,  morose,  he  believed  tliat  his  aspect 
and  manner  were  strange  and  disagree- 
able to  his  friends,  and  that  every  one  was 
perpetually  insulting  him.  He  had  a  mag- 
nificent forehead,  regular  features,  pale  as 
marble,  and  a  profusion  of  curly  black 
hair,  but  his  eyes  were  shy  and  suspicious. 
His  manner  when  not  at  his  ease,  Mr.  P.  G-. 
Patmore  describes  as  worthy  of  Apemantus 
himself.  He  entered  a  room  as  if  he  had 
been  brought  in  in  custody.  He  shuffled 
sidelong  to  the  nearest  chair,  sat  down  on 
the  extreme  comer  of  it,  dropped  his  hat 
on  the  floor,  buried  his  chin  in  his  stock, 
vented  his  usual  pet  phrase  on  such  occa- 
sions, **  It's  a  fine  day,"  and  resigned  him- 
self moodily  to  social  misery.  If  the  talk 
did  not  suit  him,  he  bore  it  a  certain  time, 
silent,  self-absorbed,  as  a  man  condemned 
to  death,  then  suddenly,  with  a  brusque 
"Well,  good  morning,'*  shuffled  to  the 
door,  and  blundered  lus  way  out,  audibly 
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cursing  himaelf  for  his  foil j  in  Tolantarily 
making  himself  a  laughing- stock  of  an 
idiot's  critical  servastB.  It  most  have  been 
hard  to  bear  with  such  a  man,  whatever 
might  be  hie  talent,  and  yet  his  dying  words 
were,  "  IVe  led  a  happj  life." 


TWO  6IJBJCET  LAITDSCAFSS. 

I.  vmivo. 

AmM'tree^  baiidh«d  with  piak  «bA  ivUte, 
King  eapfl  (Oben>n'«)  -g^  and  'bnjphi. 
Meadows  speckled  with  spots  of  gold 
To-morrow  will  double  a  thousandfold. 
Books  that  atnit  as  blaok  and  soleain, 
Under  the  poplar'a  ieafj  eolunui, 
Ab  newly  appointed  pluralists. 
Elms  that  through  l^e  evening  mists 
Look  like  giatift  mutas  in  gloom 
Oathesed  avowid  a  naliion's  temh. 
But  this  is  the  shadow/  twilight  time. 
Why  should  I  sadden  m  April  rhjme 
Wkh  thoughts  of  night  P    No,  let  om  sing 
Of  ^  lard  that  throvis  fcom  itsMifllmf  wing 
The  clover's  dew,  while  the  thrush  4bNelow 
Whistles  so  gay  where  thickest  grow 
Ashes  and  baaels,  and  where  till  dark 
The  ouokoo  uUars  kia  one  remark. 

Cuckoo! 

II.  BUMUBB. 

The  brown-'faced  mt)wer,  witb  iweeping  scjdie, 
Whoae  bright  ateel  has  eut  its  larish  tithe 
Of  J^at  ox*daisies  as  white  as  mOk, 
Ana  soft  green  grass-blades  soft  as  ulk, 
Axid  those  purple  plumes  that  chjldren  bind 
In  bunches  tied  ^nth  tho  syoamore  riad, 
Is  resting  naw  beaawth  tha  shade 
The  spreading,  generous  oak  has  made. 
Thflrt;  great  brown  jar  has  gargling  treasure 
Tb  jiM  its  thirstjr  mostflr  plnsare. 
Ajod  down  the  km  grej  swathes  that  Jie 
Before  him,  flits  the  butterfly. 
Ah  !  spendtdziit  of  the  sunshine,  see 
Those  tfnwen  jowl  paased  ao  caK^Mil  j 
But  one  himr  sinoe.    Out  idler  nj, 
You^ve  squandered  all  your  Iitt&  day. 
I^ight  larks  behind  thstt  distant  hill, 
Whei«  the  long  rwnks  of  firs  are  otiU, 
That  hill  with  a  lifting  cloud  ibr  ito  crest, 
And  A  scarf  of  sunshine  athwart  its  breast. 

Sunshine! 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  LAND  OF  SCOTT. 

Part  L 

[Iv  our  laat  Baid  over  ike  Border  into  the  lamd 
celebrated  in  the  poems  and  romances  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (see  Ail  the  Ybab  Bottkd,  No.  Ill),  we  halted 
aft  the  venerable  oaatle  axid  town  of  Stirling.  In  ike 
apfroaekiag  toutiat  aeaacs,  a  mom  ikmk  wualy  sbbmb. 
rous  swarm  of  travellers  and  sight-aeen  /rom  aU  parts 
of  the  world  will  be  attracted  to  Edinbufch,  to  the 
Seottiak  Bonbr,  and  the  Westem  Hsg^ilaDdi  and  Uaads 
of  Seotland,  in  ooaaequaaoe  ^  the  oaatenaiy  of  fiir 
Walter's  birth,  which  is  to  be  eelebrated  in  a  manner 
becoming  the  respect,  afiectioB,  and  admiration  of  the 
Seottish  flor  the  chaeacter  and  genius  etf  fheir  gtvat 
countryman.  In  view  of,  and  in  preparation  for  ike 
event,  we  resume  the  series  at  the  point  where  we  left 
off,  and  ask  our  readers  to  accompany  us  in  our 
ran^leaover  the  glorious  soenery  whieh  Sir  Walter's 
pen  haa  rendered  okssi&] 

In  travelling  by  rail  from  Stirling  to 
Calkflider,  we  leave  nnvisited,  though  not 


nnaeen,  the  Tillage  and  castle  of  Donne, 
the  scene  of  Edward  Waverley^s  tempo- 
raiy  knprisonment.  There  is  a  bridge  over 
the  Terdh  ai  Doone,  bnilt  three  hnadred 
jears  ago  by  a  worthy  tailor,  who  was  not  in 
the  Jeast  degree  ashamed  of  his  bnaiiiess,  as 
Hie  {[Rowing  inscriplion  on  tiie  parapet 
abnmdantly  testifies:  "In  God  is  afl  ny 
tmst,  said  Spittal.  The  10th  d»^  of  Dcs 
oember,  in  the  year  of  God  IbiS^  founded 
was  this  bridge,  by  Robert  Spittol,  Tailor 
to  the  Most  Noble  Princess  Maxgaret, 
Qneen  to  James  the  Fourth.  **  It  woald 
appear  that  in  those  days  ladies  em|doyed 
men  to  mlike  their  ganneiits,  aa  they  did 
but  recently  in  Paris,  under  the  pleasant 
but  eztramgant  reign  of  the  fair  Empress 
Eag6nae.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  en 
passant,  the  ridicnle  thrown  upon  taikn? 
I>id  it  oommence  in  the  feudal  ages, 
wheat  every  man  was  supposed  to  be  & 
wanior,  and  tailoring  was  hdd  to  be 
women's  work  ?  In  this  connemon,  as  the 
Americans  would  say,  it  is  reoorded  of  a 
late  aldemaa  ef  London,  who  had  been  a 
saddler,  that  he  objected  strongly  to  the 
candidature  of  a  tailor  far  the  offiee  of 
sheriff.  The  tailor  relied  i^t  he  smt  bd 
&>roe  in  the  ohjectian.  The  alderman  lad 
been  Inmself  a  sheriff,  fund  his  trade  wafi  tt) 
make  clotiieB  for  harses.  He,  the  taikr, 
made  clothes  for  mini,  a  clearly  snipenor 
calling. 

From  Doune  we  dciit  along  the  Teidi 
and  arrive  at  the  fuihionable  vifiage  cf 
Oallander.  We  are  now  at  the  very  ea- 
traaoe'of  ihe  HigblaaMis,  and  the  grett 
Bens  rear  their  giant  heads  to  the  north 
and  west— Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Venue,  Ben 
Lowers,  and  others  less  odebcated  :  while 
as  we  jooraey  cvwards,  Ben  Lomend  and 
Ben  Arthur,  'Of  greater  aititade,  appear  m 
due  suecesskxu 

At  OaUander,  whoee  mild  rlimate  reooai- 
mends  it  to  invalids,  there  is  iittie  to  inte- 
rest Ae  hale  aiul  hearty,  imleaB  it  be  n 
ramble  to  the  top  of  Ben  Ledi,  whidi 
towers  abore  it,  the  dominant  nuwmtain  of 
the  ^aoe,  smd  «  stroU  te  the  Lgrmi  or 
ikdi  of  Braefaia.  Ben  Ledi  means  in  the 
<jraeiic  langaafge  the  Mount  of  God,  a  neaie 
whioh  is  derived  ftom  its  conseecatioo,  in 
the  Druidio  ages,  to  the  CeltiD  and  PboBiii- 
cian  diirinity  Bel  or  Baal  Beltane  or  Bel 
Tein,  i^e  fire  of  Bel,  was  oeldirated  on  the 
1st  of  May;,  and  Beltane  E'en  still  signifies 
in  Scottish  parlance  the  Eve  of  May  Daj, 
as  appears  from  its  frequent  mention  iu 
ballad  literature. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  Draidic  dars 
at  GaUander,  for  the  whole  popuhilacm  to 
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assemble  on  Ben  Ledi  on  May  anontmg, 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  ihe  priest 
the  '^need-fire/'  all  other  fires  and  lighte 
tbrooghoiit  the  TeaJm  haTing  been  ex- 
tingnislied  on  Beltane  E'en,  in  order  to 
be  lighted  from  the  sacred  fire  on  the 
altar.  "Any  one,"  says  Colonel  Robert- 
SOD)  in  his  Gaelic  Topogzaphy  of  Soot- 
land,  "who  has  ever  been  at  the  snm- 
mit  of  Ben  Ledi,  mast  hare  ncriaced  that 
the  top,  instead  of  bemg  heae  and  rocky 
like  those  of  otber  mooirtainB,  is  renark- 
ably  verdaat,  baring  been  evidently  okared 
of  stones,  and  smoothed  by  the  band 
of  man ;"  and  by  ike  &ct  also,  one  wonld 
think,  that  the  feet  of  a  large  population 
had  aminally  ascended  it  dnrxn^  maay  bnn- 
dred  years,  in  ihe  performanoe  of  a  solenm 
regions  ceremony.  Beltane  STen  is  still  a 
idnd  of  feBtivai  among  iiie  peasantry  on 
remote  diatncts,  if  any  distract  can  be  caUed 
remiste  in  our  railway  era.  Some  aooonnt 
^  the  Beitane  £*en  observanoes  may  be 
^nd  in  the  vahiable  ti^eaiise  on  the  Darker 
Superstitidss  of  Scodand,  by  Mr.  'Graham 
%ell. 

'*  Biacklynn's  ifhimdering  ivsve,"  as 
Scott  oalls  the  Lynn  or  Fall  of  Braclda,  is 
the  leap  made  byanaociBtain  stream,  oalied 
the  KeUae,  in  its  cannse  from  the  hdll-eide 
to  join  the  Teitfa,  abont  «  mile  and  &  half 
from  the  village.  B  is  a  poist  of  duty 
among  ail  visitors  to  i^aQainder  to  visit  this 
beant^zi  fail — &  ^voomble  view  of  whoch 
is  obteined  from  ;a  Tostic  bnidge  exncted  lor 
^epvrpoee. 

There  are  so  muiy  pleasaait  trips  to  be 
made  to  every  point  of  the  ocanpass  from 
Oalhmder,  iiiat  the  difiloalty  is  to  ohoose 
yhibh  shaJl  be  the  (first.  So  great,  bowever, 
is  l^e  fiucinstion  e»Broised  over  tbe  munds 
of  most  people  by  the  genius  of  ^ooftt  an 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  as  well  as  in  iUb 
Bc^,  tbfit  nme  tennsts  oizt  of  ten  dedde 
^vnthout  biesitatian  In  fii^oar  of  ikn  Tzos- 
saohs  and  lioch  KsobaoB,  fannoits  as  tho 
scenes  of  the  adventrnvs  of  &b  gaUant 
Knight  «f  Snowdoim,  the  &rce  Boderick 
Dhn,  flad  i)he  gentle  EDen  Booglafi.  We 
decide  to  ido  otberwise  for  reasons  of  onr 
own,  wBekvmg  to  maJoe  the  Troasachs  tbe 
last,  inatead  m  tiie  frrst  of  oar  ezcnrsioiis, 
in  order  ^tftiat  we  may  take  Looh  Lamond 
in  our  'wmy,  ascend  the  Ben  if  the  weaifdier 
he  fiuvoBvoble,  and  thenoe  prooeed  to 
Glasgow,  or  snob  other  peuit'on  the  Clyde, 
as  may  be  meet  oonvenieat  ibr  oar  fruture 
movements  We  »void,  accordingly,  tiie 
beaten  track,  and  wend  our  way  io  ihe 
less  freqnented  regions  of  the  Lake  of 
Monteitih  and  the  clachan  of  Aberf py le ;  the 


latter  known  by  name  to  every  one  who 
has  read  Bob  Boy.  A  Kirive  of  three 
«.ilee  brings  us  wi4dn  sight  of  the  small 
eheet  of  water  oalied  Loch  Busky,  in  whush 
is  a  little  island  where  John  Moirteath,  who 
betrayed  Wallaoe  to  the  English,  once  pos- 
sessed a  castle,of  which  the  rains  still  remain. 
The  Monteat^s  were  a  noble  hoase,  notwith- 
standing the  evil  £ftme  of  one^f  their  race, 
and  left  bright  iiMifks  apon  the  history  of 
their  coimtiy  ie  atone  for  the  one  black  spot 
thai  will  over  attach  to  the  amme  in  the 
minds  of  the  romantic  yoath  of  Caledonia. 
At  the  Port  of  Moaut«ath,  a  little  village 
or  clachan  on  the  ehmte  of  the  beautiful 
lake,  boats  may  be  procnned  for  conveyance 
to  the  Island  of  Inohmabome,  or  the  Island 
of  Best,  one  of  ^ne  most  interesting  places 
in  Scotland.  Thttber  we  m^&^  zowed  ac- 
cordingly, and  fonnd  the  nuas  of  an  An- 
gnstine  priory,  said  by  Gradation  to  ba^^e 
been  •erected  by  Ed^^,  son  of  Maloohsi 
Cannaore,  in  a  time  that  is  almost  prehis- 
toric All  who  visit  this  tittle  freqnented 
part  of  Sociland,  lying  so  near  to,  and  yet 
so  ont  of  the  beaten  track  of  tonrists,  loc^ 
wilAk  mudh  interest  upon  a  little  piece  of 
garden  groimd,  «earee  twenty  finds  in 
circiualerecfeoe,  «ttrrott»ded  by  a  box-hedge 
of  about  «uc  feet  higih.  There  seems  no- 
thing particular  abont  it  At  a  first  glance, 
and  it  as  only  when  the  visitor  leai^s 
th&t  ihe  garden  was  made^  and  the  box- 
hedge  pli^ited  by  a  litt^  ohild,  of  three 
years  of  i^ge,  move  than  three  hnndred 
and  twenty  yeana  ago,  that  the  tiny  plot 
of  earth  attraoto  attention.  AJl^r  the 
battle  of  Pinkie,  cm  the  4ay  etill  known 
as  Black  Satnrday,  when  the  •Scottish 
forces,  under  the  Earl  of  Axvan,  rc^rait  of 
the  reafan,  w«re  defiaated  by  iSae  En^flish, 
n»der  tbe  txmuoiand  of  the  Pnoteotor  Se- 
menset,  tbe  infant  <Qiieen  of  Soetland  wfts 
sent  ti^  InchmalMMBe  to  be  ontiof  the  reach 
of  danger.  With  her  were  seat  as  play- 
mates asid  compftnione,  fbnr  «other  little 
msidena,  aU  named  Mary,  **tbe  Queen's 
Marys,''  ms  they  were  e^erwards  called. 
Tlie  nonnnfnl  barllad^€tf  the  Qneen'is  Marys, 
in  ik»  Minstrelsy  of  tbe  Scottish  Border, 
TopreseKis  the  fonr  ee  '^Masy  Beaton  and 
Miary  Seeton,  Mary 'Oarmichael  aud  me ;" 
me,  the  faemine  of  the  tmgical  love-story, 
being  Mary  Hjimilton.  But  the  real  Marys 
attendflmt  on  the  qneen  in  her  in^uioy 
were  Mary  Beaten,  Mury  Seaton,  Mary 
Fleming,  and  Mairy  Livingston.  Ae  tiaie 
woie  oo,  some  ef  the  Marys  either  died  or 
left  the  oonrt ;  -bnt  long  after  ehe  became 
a  qneen  in  power,  and  a  woman  in  espe- 
lienoe,  the  lovely  Queen  of  Soots  made  it 
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a  cnstom  to  have  four  Marys  as  her  ladies 
of  honour,  until  at  last  it  became  a  common 
phrase  to  speak  or  sing  of  a  favourite 
waiting-woman  as  a  Mary.  The  child's 
garden  of  Inchmahome,  with  its  tall  box- 
hedge,  and  its  little  enclosure  overgrown 
with  rank  Ixurariant  weeds,  and  with 
bashes  that  have  reached  the  altitude  of 
trees,  is  a  touching  spectacle  to  such  as 
can  carry  back  imagination  to  the  times 
when  the  innocent  diild,  so  sorel  j  in  her 
after  life  to  be  buffeted  on  the  storms  of 
passion  and  suffering,  frolicked  in  her  little 
isle,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn  her 
daily  lessons  under  the  tuition  of  worthy 
John  Erskine,  the  prior  of  the  monastery, 
to  tend  her  flower-beds,  and  to  make  merry 
with  her  artless  companions.  After  having 
had  charge  of  the  little  queen  for  two  years 
in  the  Isle  of  Rest,  Erskine  was  commis- 
sioned W  the  Scottish  Estates  to  convey 
her  to  France  to  be  educated  xmdeF  the 
auspices  of  the  French  king,  with  a  view  to 
her  ultinmte  marriage  wi&  the  Dauphin. 
They  embarked  on  board  of  a  French  ship- 
of-war,  from  Dumbarton  Castle,  attended 
by  the  four  fiuUiful  Marys,  and  her  three 
natural  brothers,  grown  men,  and  ruthless  as 
the  other  Scottish  nobles  of  their  time,  and 
who  each  envied  her  her  legitimacy,  and  the 
throne  which  it  gave  her.  When  Mary  re- 
turned to  Scotkuid,  a  lovely  young  widow, 
eleven  years  afterwards,  her  four  faithful 
Marys  returned  with  her.  It  was  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1561,  when  the  weather  should 
have  been  bright  in  Scotland,  that  the  great 
John  Knox,  an  unfriendly  and  prejudiced 
observer,  mentions  the  day  as  one  of  evil 
appearance  and  omen.  "The  very  iace 
of  heaven,"  he  says,  '*  at  the  time  of  her 
arrival,  did  manifestly  speak  what  comfort 
was  brought  into  the  country  with  her; 
to  wit,  sorrow,  dolour,  darkness,  and  all 
impiety.  In  the  memory  of  man,  that 
day  of  the  year  was  never  seen  a  more 
dolorous  face  of  the  heaven  than  was  at 
her  arrival,  which  two  days  after  did  so  con- 
tinue :  for,  besides  the  surface  weet  (wet) 
and  corruption  of  the  air,  the  mist  was  so 
thick  and  so  dark,  that  scarce  might  any 
man  espy  another  the  length  of  two  butts. 
The  sun  was  not  seen  to  shine  for  two 
days  before  and  two  days  affcer.  That 
forewarning  CK>d  gave  to  us  !  But,  alas  ! 
the  most  part  were  blind."  The  happiness 
of  poor  Mary's  life  ended  in  France ;  and 
she  returned  to  Scotland  with  a  presenti- 
ment almost  as  gloomy  as  that  of  John 
Ejiox,  that  dark  days  were  in  store  for  her 
and  for  her  native  country,  of  whose  people 
and  manners  she  knew  so  little  that  was 


favourable,  and  so  much  that  was  forbiddinor. 
Mary  never  revisited  the  Isle  of  Rest, 
never  may  be  said  to  have  known  rest  at 
all,  until  the  final  scene  at  FothenDghay, 
when  the  axe  of  the  headsman  iL^ered 
her  to  that  final  repose  of  the  grave,  in 
which  she  found  the  peace  tlmt  cruel 
Fate  had  so  persistently  denied  her  while 
living. 

We  leave  Inchmahome  with  regret,  and 
proceed  to  the  clachan  of  Aberfoyle,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles,  through  a  pic- 
turesque country,  Ben  Lomond  loomiDg 
grandly  in  the  distance,  "  hill  paramonot 
and  watch-tower  of  the  clime.*' 

It  was  at  Aberfoyle,  as  all  readers  of 
Bob  Boy  will  remember,  that  the  excellent 
Bailie  Nichol  Jarvie  met  Major  Galbraitfa, 
and  had  his  memorable  encounter  with 
that  hero,  armed  with  a  red-hot  poker  to 
defend  himself  from  the  major's  sword. 
Until  very  recent  times,  it  was  the  custom 
at  Aberfoyle    to   exhibit  to    visitors  the 
identical  poker  which  the  Bailie  used  in  the 
encounter,  from  which  he  came  out  with  so 
much  credit ;  but  the  new  generation  has 
grown  sceptical,  and  no  more  believes  iii 
tiie  Bailie's  poker  than  it  does  in  the  vent- 
able  pair  of  pincers  with  which  St.  Anthony  , 
pinched  the  devil's  nose,  which  used  to  be, 
and  possibly  is  still  shown  to  the  carious 
somewhere  down  in  Sussex. 

From  Aberfoyle,  after  due  refreshment 
on  ^'the  wine  of  the  country,"  with  oat- 
cake, and  such  transoendent^y  good  bat- 
ter as  Scotland  and  Switzerland  alone  can 
supply,  we  continue  our  course  to  Loch 
Arid  and  Loch  Ghon,  places  little  visited, 
but  among  the  wildest  and  grandest  within 
the  compass  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the 
solitudes  of  this  region,  under  the  land- 
ward shadow  of  Ben  Lomond,  the  Regent 
Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  took  refnge 
from  the  cares  of  his  uneasy  and  thank- 
less sovereignty,  and  from  a  castle,  which 
he  built  for  himself  on  a  small  island  in 
Loch  Ard,  he  was  taken  captive  to  Stir- 
ling, and  there  executed.  Two  miles 
bel^d  Loch  Ard,  lies  Loch  Ghon,  than 
which,  with  all  its  accessories  of  crag  and 
mountain  and  wild-wooded  defilra,  there 
is  nothing  more  romantically  and  savagelj 
picturesque  in  Scotland.  Both  of  these 
lochs  are  favourite  resorts  of  such  happj 
anglers  as  can  obtain  the  privilege  of  fish- 
ing in  their  well-stocked  waters. 

The  second  excursion  which  we  resolve 
to  make  from  Gallander  is  to  the  Braes  and 
the  Kirk  of  Balquhither,  or  Balquhidder,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  great  Clw 
Gregory  or  MacAlpine,   a  district,  almost 
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every  hill,  dell,  and  mountain  torrent  of 
which  is  renowned  in  song  and  story. 

The  road  lies  almost  dne  north,  bj 
Bochastle,  a  spnr  or  ridge  of  Ben  Ledi,  of 
which  mention  is  more  than  onoe  made  in 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  throngh  the 
small  village  of  Kilmahog,  where,  over  the 
door  of  a  wayside  inn,  we  see  a  mde 
attempt  at  heroio  art^  in  the  shape  of  a 
sign,  representing  a  dnel  between  two  fe- 
rodons-looking  combatants,  one  of  whom, 
in  the  Highland  garb,  represents  Roderick 
Dhn,  and  the  oi£er  the  Knight  of  Snow- 
donn.  Gontinning  this  road  we  come  to 
the  celebrated  Pass  of  Leni,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  those  Alpine  regions,  which 
a  very  small  force  of  the  native  popnla- 
tion  conld,  and  often  did,  defend  snc- 
ccssfnlly  against  vastly  superior  numbers. 
Emerging  from  this  ragged  defile,  we  come 
in  sight  of  Loch  Lnbnaig,  or  tbe  Crooked 
Lake,  about  five  miles  in  length,  snr- 
Tonnded  by  steep,  and  in  some  places  per- 
pendicular banks  of  crag  and  monntain, 
wldch  throw  their  deep  shadows  &r  over 
tbe  lake,  and  give  it  the  dark  and  gloomy 
aspect  which  it  exhibits,  except  when  the 
sua  pours  its  meridian  rays  directly  upon 
it  Half-way  up  the  locb  on  the  eastern 
side  stands  a  solitary  farm-house,  called 
ArdchuUerie,  the  property,  but  not  the 
residence,  of  a  ripe  scholar,  the  well- 
known  and  highly-respected  Laird  of  Kier; 
and  noted  as  the  place  where  another 
scholar,  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller, 
secluded  himself  from  the  world,  while 
engaged  in  writing  the  work  which  has 
made  his  name  famous. 

Skirting  Loch  Lubnaig  for  its  whole 
course,  and  thence  traversing  for  three 
miles  the  district  of  Strathire,  we  diverge 
from  the  high  road  eastwards  at  Kings- 
house,  and  enter  upon  the  village  and  the 
Braes  of  Balquhither.  At  £[irkton,  close 
to  Loch  Yoil,  where  a  new  church  has  re- 
cently been  erected,  highly  usefal  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  not  very  ornamental — 
and  Scottish  churches  seldom  are  orna- 
mental, except  in  the  great  cities — ^lie, 
bnried  side  Ir^  side,  the  fieimous  Rob  Roy 
and  Helen,  his  wife.  A  heavy  slab  of 
grey  stone,  without  any  inscription  to  do- 
note  the  names  of  the  *'  poor  inhabitants 
below,"  lies  over  each  grave.  On  the 
tombstone  of  Rob  is  rudely  sculptured  a 
Highknd  broadsword,  the  weapon  that  he 
coi^d  wield  so  well,  and  in  the  use  of 
^bich,  from  his  great  strength  as  well  as 
his  length  of  arm  (he  was  able  to  tie  his 
g&rter  below  his  knee  without  stooping) 
he  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  com- 


petitors. At  the  head  of  Loch  Yoil,  a 
smaller  sheet  of  water  than  Loch  Lubnaig, 
still  stands  the  house  of  Liverlochlary, 
where  he  lived  during  the  peaceful  latter 
years  of  a  life  of  more  than  average  stormi- 
ness  in  its  youth  and  maturity,  and  where 
he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1736.  The 
history  of  the  Clan  Oregor,  and  of  Rob  Roy, 
its  last  great  central  character,  are  well 
told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Abbotsford  Edition  of  the  novel. 
The  whole  of  tl)e  circumstances  connected 
with  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  clan  during 
many  ages  would,  if  truly  told — as  they  have 
never  yet  been — reflect  high  discredit,  not 
only  upon  the  great  families  who  were  the 
immediate  neighbours  of  the  Macgregors, 
but  upon  the  governments  both  of  Scotland 
and  England,  which  legalised  the  rapacity 
and  vindictiveness  of  those  who  sought  to 
profit  by  the  extermination  of  a  race  which 
had  g^ven  many  kings  to  Scotland  before 
the  Stuarts  were  ever  heard  of.  Even  Scott 
himself  has  not  done  historical  justice  to 
Rob  Roy,  who  was  not  a  thief,  in  the 
Saxon  and  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word, 
and  who  only  laid  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  a  robber  and  a  freebooter, 
because,  in  conformity  with  the  wild  and 
all  but  regal  notions  of  his  tribe,  and  of  the 
Highlanders  generally,  he  considered  him- 
self as  much  entitled  to  wage  war  against 
his  enemies,  as  the  king  of  Ghreat  Britain. 
Private  war  is  murder  and  robbery  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  but  they  were  not  such  in 
tne  eyes  of  Robert  Macgregor,  or  in  those 
of  any  ot  his  clan  contemporaries,  who  did 
not  hope  to  profit  in  lands  and  honour  by 
the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  the  Mac- 
g^gors.  Rob  Roy  was  a  EEighland  gentle- 
man, neither  much  better  nor  much  worse 
than  his  neighbours,  and,  when  he  died,  was 
honoured  with  a  funeral  which  showed  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
at  which  all  the  gentry  and  leading  people 
for  fifty  miles  round  attended. 

One  stoiy  ot  Balquhither,  characteristic 
alike  of  the  Macgregors  and  their  enemies, 
and  of  a  barbarous  time,  but  too  recently 
passed  away,  is  recorded  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  introduction  to  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  and  forms  the  main  incident  of 
that  romance.  This  murder  cost  the  Mac- 
gregors dear,  for  the  privy  council  of  Scot- 
Ian  d  granted  a  commission  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  and  others,  to  attack  and  pursue 
the  ofienders  with  fire  and  sword,  and  ex- 
terminate them,  like  wild  beasts,  wherever 
they  might  be  found ;  a  commission  which 
appears  to  have-  been  executed  with  the 
utmost  rigour.    At  a  subsequent  time  the 
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MacgFQgoi»werelb]i>iddexito  wear  armonr, 
or  to  use  any  weapons  excent  ar  blunt  knife 
to  carve  a^irftSd  with,  ^d  their  very 
name  wae  oonsidered  too  offensive  to  be» 
long  to  &  good  man  and  a  loyal  snbjeotv 
and  waa  consequently  renderad.  illegal.  A 
worthy  gentl^nan  of  this>  ancient  clan^ 
still  living  and  flonidafadng^  maintaina  thati 
the  Macgregoro^  notwithstanding  all  the 
peraecntions  they  hav^e  snffered,  are  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  the  clans;  that  all) 
others  are  by  hundreds  of  yeani  their 
jnniorS)  and  thai  all  mankind  are  diyidsd' 
into  thoee  dasses;  first,  the  MacgiragDos- 
proper ;  second,  those  who,  by  their  yirtve, 
braivery,.  and  genins}  aora  worthy  to-  be  Mao* 
gregors ;  and,  thirdly,,  the-  oi  poUoit  the- 
EFwdnish.  mnltiinide,.  who  ace  toO'  igpsuorsnti 
and  brutal  to  rank  on  an  eqna2ity<  with  the 
meanest  member  of  ihe  royal  c^aii.  This 
worthy  gentleman's,  idea-  hiuts  nobody,  and 
is  as  amnang  to  his  firiends  as  itis<  cQn«> 
solatory  to  hiiBaelf%  He-  does  me  the 
hononr  to  say  thab  I  ought  to  be  ai  Mao* 
gregor,  and  hints  that,,  somehow  or  othov 
thongli  neither  her  nor  I  can  trace  the 
genealogy,  I  mmati  harve  had>  a  member  of 
thai  gloriona  clan  among  mj  mfttemal-  an- 
oestorSh. 

Paerasg  irom-  Beb  Boy/a  grave,  and  fi^r- 
getting  &xr  awhile  the  rights  andi  the 
wrongs,  the  braveiy  and  the  cruelty.,  the 
chivalry  and  the  lawlaasness  of  the  tuabn- 
lent  bat  much- wronged  £unily,.  who.  were 
first  of  all  oppreased,.  and  thenj  barbarously 
pnnidied  for  reoatanoa^  we  nataoace  our  ateps 
to  Eangshonse^  and  proceed  to  Locheam 
Head^.  or  as  it  was  formerly,  and  onght 
still  to  be  called,  Kiolech  Earn.  H-ere,. 
at  ike  commodftons  inn  that  commands 
a  view  of  the-  loch  in  its  full  length 
and  breadthy  we  pat  up  our  steeds  and 
order  dinner.  There  is  no*  lovelier  spot 
in  Scodiland,.  or  one  in  which  it  wonldi 
be  pleasanter  for  a  man  wearied  with 
mental  work  to.  taJsB  up  his  abode  for  su 
couple  of  summer  months,  with,  nothing 
to  do  bnt  to  explore  the  ^ns,  t&raad  tifaua 
mazes  of  the  streams,  dimb-  theinKOixntani 
topS)  row  or  aaiil  upon  the  placid  water  snr<~ 
3X>nnded  by  hills,  like  a  gem  in  its  aetting; 
ar,  if  his  tastes  inclined  that  ww^y  toimaka 
war  upon  the  pike,  the  tront,  and  the  aahno 
feroz  which  aboimd  in  the  rivers  thai  rtui 
into  the  loch. 

Ooff'  third  aoid  last  excwraion.  &om  Cal- 
lander is  the  one  best  known  and  most 
popular,,  and  one  never  omitdied  by  the 
tuurists,  who  are  attracted  to>  Scotland  by 
their  admiration  of  Scott's  genius^,  and  who 
think  themselves  bound  in  dasty  to  tread 


ihe  bsaiten  track  which  he  has  celebrated. 
With  these  hero*w<»^ipping  tonristfl^  not 
to  see  Loch  Kaizrine  and  the  l^oaaachs  is  not 
to  see  Scotland^  and  ao  thoroughly  ia  Scoii 
'  mattbar  of  their  movementa  that*  they  lea^ra 
unvioited^  hundreds  of  scenes  as  beantifbl 
as>  any  whieh-  he  has  described^  and  which 
lie  in  close  ptoximity  to  the  well-woni 
traok.  To  any  one  who  has  Stotfa's  poetry 
;  in.  remembraneeitis  easy  to  cite'  the  'wrions 
paeaages  thair.  mention  tiie  plaoes  on  tibis 
well-fiiequented  road.  Stet  ia  Goilantogle 
Eord^  at  which  Roderick  Dha's  aafb-con- 
dnct  of  the, Knight'  of  Snowdoun  ended; 
and  next  is  Iioeh  Tennadian,.  in  tile  ds> 
aenptkon*  of  whiehi  iibe  poatD  has  banalieil 
,all'  his  wealth  of  imagpery.  'Nrbmiachar  is 
five  milea  in  lengthy  and  nBtftfaen  more  nor 
leB»  lovely-  tbani  fi.ve-  hmidradt  aikea  kkss 
and  lakelets  tiiat  gem:  aUi  the  west.of  Soot- 
land,,  and  of  whick  the.  pcataes  have  sot 
yet  been*  song,  by  any  band  or  nunstad! 
tooimtofameinonrday. 

Mbat  ivavellersdesirtt'to^diiaih  a.g^ioipK 
of  Laniack  Mead,  the  tryating-fidaoa  of  the 
Glan  ©regor,  to  which  Maixae  in.  the  poen 
snmmone  the  son  ftxan  iik&  fuaunnd:  A  Iw 
&thar,  tiM  bridegroom  from  his.  bride  ai 
:  the  altar,  the  ploi^man  fixnn  the  fiald  tbs 
I  GBuith  from,  the  anvil,  to  carry  out  the  iiigk 
behests-  ofi  ihea  chieftain.  Tbe  place  is 
only  interesting  for  its  associatiDn  with  ^ 
poem^  bnt  no  leader  of  Scott  passes  it  with- 
out the  tribute  which  genius  esaeta  from 
its  admirers.  The  Bri^aie  of  Tuxk^when 
Mte-Jamea>  shot  ahead  of  aH  hk  com- 
panionsi  in  t£e  chase,  and  ^  rode  alone," 
and  by  ao  doing  led  to  the  inrndente  and 
the  catastrophe  of  the  poem,  is  next  passed. 
Beyondtibe  Bridge  of  Turk  is  Loch  A£hxaj> 
smaller  than  Loch  Vennaehar.  Bb  northern 
shore  ia  bold,  rocky,  and  picturesque,  sod 
,  bringsi  us  to  what  many  travellers  oonsidef 
to  be  tiie  Gxxiwning  ghxry  and  beantj  of 
Scotttah  aoensry,  ihe  world-renowned  Th)s- 
aacha.  The  name  in  GhieLLc  signifies  the 
rough  and  broken  territory  which  it  tras^ 
when  no  roadeziafced  through  ity  except  that 
whiehi  wae  traced  by  the  ^t  o£  the  rovbg 
Hollander.  Ll  days  not  -wery  remote, 
when  Queen  Viotoria.  was  in  har  j»uth^ 
there  was*  a  omn&rtahlfi  liUfle  inn  in  ^^ 
Troasacfas,  with  an  all  but  uiqitonouBceable 
Gaelic  name;  but  ainoe  that  time  the. grea^ 
stream  of  aummer  travel  has  ao  laegelj 
ineceaaed^  that  a  spacioua  baaonial  hostelry 
has  displaced  its  humble  pcedeeesaor,  an^ 
taken  poasessLon  of  the  place  in  the  oame 
of  "  modem  improvement.^"  I  for  one  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  regret  tbs  dis- 
appearance of  the  little  inn,  witfai  its  few 
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trarelleirs,.  everv  one  of  whom  was  a  wel- 
come gaest.  The  new  building  is  doubtless 
a  convenience,  bnt  its  appearance  is  not  in 
keeping,  with  the  wild  accessories  of  the 
scene,,  and  jars  upon  the  harmony  of  sur- 
rounding objects  like  a  discord  in  music. 
Bicnce,  after  due  rest  and  refreshment,. 
we  push  on  to<  Loch  Katrine,  or  the  lake 
of  the  Gatterana  (be  it  said,  by  the  way, 
that  this  etymology  is  disputed).  This-  lake 
has  been  so  often  and  so  well  dascmbed  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  notably  by  the  great- 
wizard  himself,  that  any  new  pen  that 
would  attem^  to  do<  justice  to  ita  minted 
loveliness  and  grandeur  has  a  hard  task. 
Language,  at  the  best,,  is  poor  and  weak  in 
the  descriptiotn  of  the  sublimities  of  nature. 
There  are  but  few  adjectives  that  can  be 
employed",  and  they  speedily  become  thread^ 
bare,  and  the  mock  raptures  of  sentknental 
description  convey  but  fidnt  impressions. 
It  is  of  little  ufie  to  tell  the  world  that  such 
a  scene  is  fine^  or  lovely,  or  grand^  or  solemn, 
or  sublime.  The-  world  either  does  not 
Mderstand  the  epithets,  or  interprets  them. 
in  a  manner  different  &onL  that  of  the 
fmter;  and  there  is  an  end.  It  must 
^^ce  to*  say  that  the  scenery  of  the 
Trossachs  disappoints  none  of  the  pilgnms 
who  come  to  visit  it,  and  that  it  is  a  Snrtu- 
nate  thing  for  everybody  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  who  owns  land  or  who  has  his  living 
to  get,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  came^  saw,, 
admired,  and  described  it. 

Loch  Elatrine  has  its  utilitarian  &s  well 
as  its  romantic  aspects:.  It  supplies  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  nearly  forty  miles  distant, 
with  an  abundant,,  and,  in  case  of  need,  an 
over-abundant  wealth-  of  the  finest  water 
in  the  world.  Happy  is  Glasgow  to  be  so 
provided.  Happy  would  London  be  if  it 
were  only  half  as  well  cared  for.  The 
needs  of  Glasgow,  amply  as  they  are^  met, 
make  bnt  little^  if  any,,  difference  in  the 
^road  expanse  of  Loch  Katrine.  The 
mountains  feed  the  lake  with  their  constant 
rills,  and  bums,  and  foaming  torrents,  and 
Glasgow  takes  away  the  snperfluity,  leaving, 
Loch  Katrine  none  the  poorer  for  the 
abundant  largess  which  she  has  given  ta 
the  crowded  city. 

We  of  course  visit  Ellen's  Isle,  the  ifl]e 
where  the  Lady  of  the  Lake^in  the  poem 
out  not  in  the  fact,  lived  in  &  castle,  such 
as  only  a  novelist  eonld  have  created  in  so 
limited  a  space.  The  sail  ovev  the  lake 
IS  beautiful  exceedingly,  and  the  little  isle 
Itself,  steep  of  ascent,  is  well  worth  a  visit 
^n  its  own  account,  irrespeetive  of  the  halo 
of  romantic  glamour  whicb  the  poet's 
genius  has  thrown  over  it     But  for  the  in- 


struction of  a  matter-of-&ct  age,  Ipt  it  be 
here  recorded  that  there  never  was  a 
house,  much  less  a  castle  upon  it,  and  that 
EHen's  home  might  as  well  have  been  iu 
the  clouds  as  in  the  little  isle  of  Locli 
Katrine. 

This  queen  or  empress  of  Scottish  lakes, 
as  she  might  be  called  were  there  no  Loch. 
Lomond,.  Loch  Long,. or  Loch  Awe  io  contest 
the  sovereignty,  is  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Having  used  up  all  my  adjectives,  I 
ean  say  no  more  about  it  than  to  advise  all 
those  who  seek  for  fine  scenery  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  or  America^,  or  anywhere 
else  Tinder  tEe  Bemgnant  aum.to  try  this 
part  of  Scotland ;  and  if  th^  are  not  satis- 
fied,, the  £a,ult  will  lie  in  themselves. 


TffEROSE  AlfDlHE-EET. 


CK/kPTBB  LXET.  it  RTOT. 

Li  the  mean  time,  Maud  had  reached  the 
steps  of  the  door  which,  opens  on  the 
terraced-walk  of  the  quadrangle ;  and  firom 
that  elevation  she  made  a  suirvey  of  the 
g^und. 

This  fruitless  pursuit  of  her  hostess  was 
beginning  to  grow  ridiculous  ^  she  would 
have  laughed)  I  d&ve  say,  if  she  had  not 
been  also  very  near  crying.  For  her  com- 
prehensive survey  was  unrewarded  by  a 
sight  of  Lady  Mardykes ;  and  here  was  she 
already  in  the  third  day  of  her  visit,  with- 
out having  yet  exchanged  a  word  with  her 
hostess,  or  having  been  introduced  to  a 
;  single  person ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  ab- 
surdly magnificent  proofs  of  Lady  Mar- 
dykes's  very  marked  attention  to  her  com- 
ft)rts  aod  luxuries,  displayed  in  the  number 
of  rooms  assigned  to  her  use,  and  the  ex^ 
quisite  taste  in  which  they  were  furnished, 
le  would  have  begun^^to  suspect  thS 
Lady  Mardykes  had  quite  forgotten  that 
she  had  ever  invited  her  to  Garsbrook. 
Occupied,  somewhat  uncomfortably^,  with 
these  thoughts,  Maud  wandered  across  the 
croquet-ground,  and  up  and  down  some  of 
the  shady  alleys  which  lie  beyond  it.  But 
her  search  was  fruitless.  Lady  Mairdykea 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

So  Mand,  disappointed  and  a  little  of- 
fended, returned,  with  a  slower  step  to  the 
place  from  whence  she  came,,  wondering 
whether  she  was  eves  to  meet  Lady  Mar- 
dykes again. 

Her  guests  certainly  did  nx>t  seent  to 
trouble  her  a  great  deal,  and,  so  far  as 
Maud  could  see,  she  was  pleased  to  leave 
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them  yery  mncb  to  amuse  and  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Well,  it  was  dlBappointing ;  but,  after  all, 
Lady  Mardykes  was  sure  to  be  home  for 
limcheon,  possibly  an  honr  before  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  other  people  might  introdnce 
themselves,  as  had  happened  yesterday, 
and  so  her  acquaintance  might  grow. 

Her  anticipations  were  quickly  justified, 
for  as  she  was  walking  down,  by  this  time 
pretty  well  resigned  to  her  disappointment^ 
toward  the  yew-hedge  walk,  a  singular- 
looking  person  accosted  her. 

He  was  almost  a  pigmy  in  stature,  and 
his  air  was  ine&bly  pompous ;  his  £M>e  was 
long  and  pallid,  with  a  turn-up  nose,  and  he 
wore  an  expression  of  conceit  and  scorn  as 
he  eyed  passers-by>  such  as  Miss  Yemen 
could  not  have  believed  in  except  perhaps 
in  the  caricature  of  a  pantomime.  He 
walked  slowly,  rising  on  his  toes  as  he  did 
so,  and  carried  a  big  portfolio  and  a  small 
shagreen  case  under  his  arm,  and  a  quadrant 
strapped  across  his  back.  To  Miss  Yemon 
he  made  a  sHght  bow  and  a  smile,  so  tran- 
sitory that  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  a 
momentary  erimace,  the  effect  of  which  was 
rather  odd  &an  alluring. 

His  long  chin  terminated  in  a  lank  white 
beard,  unaccompanied  by  either  whisker  or 
moustache.  A  solemn  gloom  overspread  his 
countenance,  and  an  habitual  look  of  sur- 
prise made  his  small  eyes  round,  except 
when  a  smirk  of  contempt  or  of  self-esteem 
lighted  his  face. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  rule  in  this  house 
not  to  wait  for  introduction.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  dwarfish  sage  aroused  Miss 
Yemen's  curiosity,  and  she  was  rather 
glad  that  she  had  so  quickly  found  some 
one  willing  to  entertain  her. 

"You  have  heard,  madam,"  said  he, 
walking  at  her  side,  "  of  Laplace,  of  New- 
ton, you  have  heard  of  Watt,  you  have 
heard  of  Davy.  I  see,  by  your  head  and 
eye,  that  you  have  an  intellect  and  an 
interest  for  the  physical  sciences,  and,  I 
need  scarcely  add,  you  have  heard  of 
Sidebotham,  and  the  perpetuum  mobile. 
He  is  at  present  a  guest  at  this  place, 
and  of  course  he  comes  and  goes  as  he 
pleases." 

"Oh?  Indeed!"  said  Miss  Yemen,  affect- 
ing  a  greater  interest  in  the  worthies  of 
science  than  perhaps  she  felt,  and  ashamed^ 
to  admit  that  she  had  never  before  heard* 
of  Sidebotham  in  that  brilliant  muster-roll. 
"Lady  Mardykes  has  so  many  distin- 
guished guests  that  one  is  scarcely  sur- 
prised to  meet  any  great  name  among 
them. 


He  simpered  with  gratified  self-com- 
placency and  made  his  bow,  and  in  an 
instant  was  more  solemn  than  ever. 

"  The  individual  who  has  the  honour  of 
addressing  you,"  he  continued,  "  is  Side* 
botham,  the  mechamst^  the  mechanical 
genius  of  this,  and  all  ages,  as  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  termed." 

At  this  moment  a  sweet  voice  in- 
quired: 

"Well,  Mr.  Sidebotham,  how  goes  on 
the  perpetual  motion  ?" 

And  raising  her  eyes,  Maud  saw  the 
Duchess  of  Falconbury  before  her,  smiling. 

"  That  is  a  question  that  answers  itself," 
said  the  professor,  slowly  averting  his  fiice 
with  upturned  nose  and  a  sublime  sneer. 
"How  goes  on  the  perpetuum  mobile? 
Why  it  goes  on  for  ever  f    Ha,  ba,  ha !" 

And  he  laughed,  as  demons  do  in  melo- 
dramas, in  three  distinct  "  Ha's." 

Her  grace  was  not  in  the  least  raffled, 
for  her  attention  was  engaged  by  a  melan- 
choly but  gentleman-like  looking  man  wbo 
was  approaching. 

"  You  see  that  man,"  whispered  the 
duchess  in  Maud's  ear;  her  eyes  lookiog 
down  the  shady  walk,  wluch  they  had  ooir 
entered. 

"The  Spanish  ambassador?"  inquire! 
Maud,  who  saw  that  minister,  in  the  an- 
tique costume  which  he  affected,  approach- 
ing with  toes  turned  out,  at  a  slow  and 
grand  pace,  in  the  rear  of  the  melancholy 
man. 

"  Ambassador !  He's  no  ambassador,  my 
dear ;  he  has  lost  his  head  a  little ;  he's  a 
Mr.  Ap- Jenkins,  who  has  a  slate  quarzy  in 
Carnarvonshire ;  but  it  is  not  about  him.  Ton 
see  this  man  in  black  who  walks  towards 
us,  looking  down  on  the  gravel  over  his 
shoulder.  Did  vou  ever  see  such  a  comically 
miserable  face  r  When  he  comes  up  we'll 
talk  to  him ;  he'll  amuse  you." 

Maud  thought  that  such  pining  miRery 
and  malignity  as  were  expressed  in  that 
dark  face,  could  not  have  been  conveyed 
in  the  human  countenance. 

The  duchess  said,  as  he  was  passing  by» 
unheeding : 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Poinders,  you  find  that 
boiHng  sensation  a  little  better  to-day  ?'' 

^^  Sensation  r*  he  repeated,  stopping  sud- 
denly, and  raising  his  dreadful  &oe.  "Heat 
and  motion  tell  pretty  plainly,  when  water, 
much  less  blood,  is  bubbling  at  a  boil? 
No,  not  better,  worse.  My  blood  boUs; 
as  yesterday,  so  to-day,  and  so  for  erer 
and  ever,  amen  !'* 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  the  duchess,  press- 
ing her  hand  ever  so  little  on  Maud's  arm, 
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hy  way  of  showing  her  enjoyment  of  what 
was  passing. 

The  snfferer,  about  to  resume  his  walk, 
added: 

**  And  I  am  subject,  to-day,  to  violent 
shocks  of  electricity." 

He  ground  his  teeth,  and  muttered  to 
himself,  and'  so  passed  on.  The  duchess 
was  laughing  quietly,  as  she  turned  again 
to  Maud,  who  was  anything  but  amused ; 
she  was  yery  much  shocked,  on  the  con- 
trary. 

**  The  poor  man  is  perfectly  mad,"  whis- 
pered the  duchess 

Miss  Vernon  felt  a  hand  laid  sofUy  on 
her  shoulder,  before  she  could  speak ;  and 
looking  round,  saw  that  frightful  face. 

He  said  rapidly,  with  his  eyes  close  to 
hers: 

"  I  am  beyond  the  hope  ot  salyation  !" 

And  he  turned  and  pursued  his  slow, 
solitary  walk  through  the  yalley  of  the 
ebadow  of  death.  What  on  earth  could 
induce  Lady  Mardykes  to  permit  a  mad- 
QSQ  to  waUc  about  these  grounds?  A 
^j  suspicion  was  stealing  oyer  Maud, 
too  terrific  for  utterance. 

The  Spanish  ambassador,  in  full  fig, 
aniyed.  There  was  an  opening  just  here  in 
the  yew-hedge,  and  a  low  hedge  of  sweet- 
hriar,  running  for  some  yards,  at  the  edge  of 
the  walk,  made  the  air  at  this  spot  fragrant. 

His  excellency,  the  Spanish  minister, 
having  arrived,  the  little  party  came  to  a 
halt,  here  commanding  a  yiew  of  the  house 
and  the  croquet-ground,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  long  and  sequestered  alleys  in  both 
directions. 

The  minister  made  his  king-like  greet- 
ing. They  were  standing  on  the  grass, 
that  with  a  broad  belt  skirts  the  walk; 
the  croquet-ground  before  them,  the  little 
Bweet-bi-iar  hedge  in  the  rear. 

His  excellency,  notwithstanding  the  sul- 
try weather,  wears,  as  before,  the  skirt  of 
his  black  mantle  flung  across  his  breast, 
over  his  shoulder.  He  is  speaking  loud, 
throwing  his  chest  well  out;  his  head  is 
thrown  back,  his  dark  eyes  half-closed. 
His  clear  brown  complexion  and  black 
moustache,  white,  eyen  teeth,  and  hand- 
some features,  lend  a  cayalier-like  grace  to 
the  contemptuous  smile  with  which  he 
surveys  the  pigmy  of  perpetual  motion, 
tod  flouts  him  with  a  lofty  irony. 

The  dialogue  grows  a  little  more  spirited, 
as  the  ambassador  with  folded  arms  per- 
^sta  in  his  lofty  yein  of  banter.  The 
homunculns  becomes  more  fiercely  yoluble 
^^  his  perpetual  motion,  and  treats  his  ex- 
cellency with  a  good  deal  less  ceremony 


than  he  likes.  Both  parties  are  waxing 
fiery. 

"  Mechanic  1  perpetuum  mobile !  Pro- 
fessor !  Philosopher !"  said  his  excellency, 
smiling  on,  and  quite  closing  his  eyes  for  a 
short  time.  "A  great  European  name. 
Sidebotham  and  Co.,  grocers,  Cheapside. 
Why,  no  one  who  liyes  near  you  can  fail 
to  diiscoyer  the  perpetual  motion.  It  exists 
in  your  tongue,  ha,  ha!  your  tongue — ^it 
is  nowhere  else  about  you— and  it  neyer 
ceases." 

The  sage  gasped;  sprang  back  two  or 
three  steps ;  and  rose,  as  usual,  to  his  toes, 
with  his  fists  clenched,  trembling  all  oyer, 
his  teeth  set,  and  hia  eyes  starting  firom 
their  sockets. 

*<  You  haye  no  business  talking  so,"  said 
the  duchess,  haughtily,  *'if  we  spare  you 
all  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  your 
diploma,  or  whateyer  you  please  to  call  it, 
I  think  you  mighty  at  least,  remember  what 
is  due  to  rank ;  you  can  hardly  suppose 
that  it  can  be  an  agreeable  pastime  to  the 
Duchess  ot  Faloonbury  to  witness  a  low 
quarrel  between  two  such  persons  as  Mr. 
Sidebotham  and  Mr.  Ap-Jenkins." 

But  the  minister,  nothing  moyed  from 
his  faith  in  his  own  representatiye  dignity, 
smiled  superbly,  with  folded  arms;  lus 
black  cane,  tipped  with  its  golden  crown» 
held  gracefully  in  his  French-gloyed  hand, 
and  with  his  chin  high  in  air,  he  obseryed, 
in  a  tone  of  cold  ridicule : 

*'  Duchess  of  Faloonbury !  Ha !  ha  I 
ha!  How  charmingly  that  comes  from 
the  Ups  of  Mrs.  Fish,  of  New  York  1" 

And  he  made  the  lady  a  satirically  cere- 
monious bow.    . 

The  eyes  of  the  duchess  gleamed  actual 
fire;  her  face,  her  yery  lips  grew  white. 
She  stood  open-lipped  and  breathless.  It 
was  hard  to  say  whether  the  great  lady  or 
the  pigmy  was  most  furiously  agitated. 

To  the  latter  his  excellency  turned  again 
with  a  haughty  waye  of  his  white-gloyed 
hand,  and  obseryed : 

"As  for  you,  you  illiterate  dwarf  and 
grocer,  I  shidl  order  my  secretary  to  take 
you  by  the  cocked-nose,  and  jerk  you  oyer 
that  wall,  like  one  of  your  own  bad  red- 
herrings." 

The  lady  uttered  a  sudden  scream  of  fury, 
and  the  philosopher  jumped  in  the  air,  and 
slapped  his  forehead,  with  a  roulade  of 
blasphemies,  yelling  still  more  shrilly, 
*'  Let  me — ^let  me— I'll  annihilate  him !  1 11 
anmkUate  him!"  and  they  rushed  nearly 
together  upon  his  excellency  the  Spanisn 
ambassador,  who  smiled  in  haughty  scorn, 
as  well  he  might,  of  such  an  attack. 
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The  iiomimciilns,  fitrang  to  double  this 
natural  strength  by  fmy,  was  first  >to 
reach  the  object  of  afisanlt,  and  grasping 
the  Gdliath  in  hn  arms  below  the  knees, 
and,  nothing  daunted  by  'the  Tzntowaord 
interference  of  ihis  own  quadrant,  (which,  in 
the  feat,  swong  o^er  his  head,  and  (hit  lifm 
a  smart  blow  aver  the  nose,  difled  the 
minister  £Brirly  off  his  feet;  and  this  snpeifb 
personage,  in  spate  of  a  firantic  effort  io 
reoover  bisequilibriimi, fell  backward,  wiih 
an  undignified  souse,  and  a  grant,  through 
the  tangled  hedge  of  sweet-bnar,  so  ithat 
half  his  perscm  k^  on  the  gneoy  at  -Ae 
other  -side,  and  his  shapely  legs  wore 
struggling  wildly  for  ^escape,  at  tluis. 

With  the  acumen  and  promptitude  of 
her  ses,  the  enraged  dudiesB  caught  up 
the  jet-blaok  oane  wiifh  its  head  <c^  gold, 
that  had  flown  finxm  (his  haoid,  and  with 
immense  vapidity  discharged  "a  shower  of 
whistling  outs,  right  and  left,  anthe«ilken 
oalTes  of  ihe  ^imfaiiBsador,  -who  kicked  sight 
and  left,  doriidking  -hormble  idureots  .and 
wild  appeals  to  his'soreveign,  to  heaven, 
to  the  laws  of  nabions,  to  has  servants,  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  struggle  through 
the  thick  fence,  while  the  prctfeesor  of  ime- 
chanios,  mho  (haditransferred  himsdOtf  to  the 
other  fiide,  seized  liis  hair 'and  (moustache 
in  both  hands,  und  with  his  heek  against 
his  shoulders,  tugged  as  hard  as  if  it  had 
been  to  tear  his  last  beefsteak  from  the 
jaws  of  a  tiger.  The  ambassador  was  roar- 
ing "  murder  "  'by  this  time,  and  the  ehrieks 
and  gabble  of  the  ezecntionBre  rose -horribly 
over  his  roars  of  panic,  while  his  mouth 
was  dragged  upwavd  at  the  < coiners  by 
the  moustache  into  a  monstrous  oarioatnre 
of  a  smile. 

The  uproar,  wilder  and  fiercer,  iflarmed 
the  loungensandthe  croquet  players.  Mallets 
were  dropped  and  balls  abasidoned.  Some 
whooped  and  threw  up  their  hats  'in  satur- 
nine ferocity.  Others  broke  into  screeching 
laughter.  A  frightful  and  contagious  ex- 
citement ran  swiftly  through  the  strange 
throng. 

At  this  -moment, 'however,  several* strong, 
grave^looking  men,  who  acted  unobeerve(i 
as  a  patrol  on -timse -pleasure-grounds,  came 
running  up  at  the  top  of  their  speed  to 
quell  the  outbreak. 

Professor  -Sidebotham  let  ^  the  nxums- 
tache  aaid  dropped  the  ambassador'^  head 
on  the  ground,  afi  an  Mehman  •woiild  «ay, 
'like  a  hot  potato ;  rearranged  his  quadrant 
and  recovered  -his-hat,fcdnQeBled  his 'bleed- 
ing nose  with  one  hand,  and  affected  to  be 
a   sedate    professor  and  an  ornament  to 


society,  and  highly  io  'disapprove  of  ihe 
mysterious  riot. 

J^^ot  so  the  ducliesB.  She  thad  tasted 
blood,  and  plied  the  supple  cane  m&L 
flhrieks  and  iBillingsgBte,  xesdiateLy,  and 
even  ferociously,  resisting  all  interurenoe. 
>6he  -tmmed  now  upon  we  man  who  had 
caught  )hei*  waists  and.  diaamxed  her; 
fihe  SGvatdiedy  due  ataniped,  Ab  kidcad, 
she  bit. 

•DairkdalB  emerged  firamtbe  itooaein  flie  . 
midst  of  this  struggle.  He  had  a  stiange;  ji 
cAiart  garment  in  'his  Itfoid-with  enormonslj  || 
long  sleeves.  The  ducheaB  seemed  ilo  !►  l| 
cognise  tiiis,  for  at  sight -of  it  die  redoiAled 
-her  struggles,  she  becainequiiBfiunous.  Bj 
a  kind  of  magic,  in  spite  of  all^  witliost 
wielenoe,  ;by  a  ainiiter  daztarity,  jDarkdale 
with  the  aid  of  the  other  men  got  it  on 
her.  The  arms  wove  drawn  across  her 
breast,  and  the  long  sleeves  orosaed  and 
•tied  'behind,  so  thatnofott^  or -akill  which 
ilhe 'Could  exert  ooold  in  the  leaatAwl  to 
jeactrieate  her. 

All  her  atruggles  could  effeot  aiDthing. 
^6he    was    quietfy  and   complaiefy   over- 
powei*ed  and  hurried,  now  uttering  Jong  , 
-despairing  screams,  but  no  Jcsiger  dkring  ■ 
active  resistance,  swiftlj  'acvoss  the  ^nt&  \ 
to  the  terrace,  and  so  disappeared  into  the 
door  through  which  she  had  .lato](y>emecged 
in  -so  different  a  mood. 

"What'ifi  that  you  luxvejoat  put  upon 
that  lady  P"  Maud,  who  was  iiombly  agi- 
tated, inquired*  of  a  broad-shouldered,  dad^- 
faced  man  in  a  short  fustian-cottt.  He  looked 
at  her  silently  ior  a  minute,  and  smikd 
cynically. 

''It  is  a  thing  we  calls  a  siEaii-WBist- 
coat,''  he  answered. 

''JBut  that  is  for  jpoople  who  are  qnit^ 
fncudy^  >8aid  Maud. 

"  Well,  I  takeit,"  he  reillied,  "  yon  dcaa't 
want  to  Me  no  one  >niadder  than  that.'* 

CHAFTEB  LSI.   CAGED. 

It  seemed  to  Maud  Yemon  that  she  did 
not  breathe  once,  from«ihe  .time  ahe^lefi  the 
scene  of  the  too  signifioamt  buffi>onexy  ^e 
Ihad  just  witnessed,  until  ahe  found  herself, 
fihe  could  not  tell -how,  inker  own  dressing- 
room. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  awoke  there. 

6he  saw  Mercy  Creswdl  standing  with 
her  back  against  the  wall,  pale  as  a  g[host, 
with  a  dask  staee,  and  the>oomora  of  her 
mouth  screwed  down  hard  as  ahe  gaoed  at 
her.  6he  ilooked  scared  and  guilty,  and 
as  if  she  eaipected  she  did  not  know  what ; 
her  hands  she   held  folded  .tG^thar    as 
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tigh%  as 'the  joints  cotild  claq),  and  was  as 
motionless  as  the  wooden  doori-case  behind 
her,  and  never  took  her  frightened,  -watoh- 
fn]  eyes  off  her  yonn^  mistress. 

There  was  something  in  the  look  and 
mien  of  theyonng  lady,  yon  may  be  sure, 
to  acconnt  for  the  panic  of  the  maid. 

Miss  Yemon  sat  down  trembling,  and 
then  got  ap,  rP^essing  her  hands  to  her 
temples,  with  a  terrible  look  of  helpless- 
ness, and  she  walked  round  and  ronnd  the 
room,  widi  long  stifled  moans.  After  a  time 
idle  stopped,  and  looked  slowly  abont  her. 

"  My  God !"  she  gasped,  "  I'm  terrified ! 
Did  it  all  happen  ?" 

She  glided  over  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  on  the  gaily-dressed  and  hasj 
crowd,  and,  with  a  cry  of  despairing  terror, 
she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

Now  she  is  passed  swiftly  from  oneroom 
to  another,  back  and  forward ;  and  thus  she 
ran  toward  Meroy  Creswell,  and  standing 
fixed,  like  an  apparition,  before  her,  cried : 

"  I  see  it  ■  all ;  I  understand  .it  jiow  ! 
I  Mocy  Creswell,  help  me  to  think.  Do 
I  m  know  what  has  happened  P  iMy  Qod ! 
tjiey  hare  inveigled  mei  into  a  madhouse ! 
Oh,  you  wretch — you  have  ied  me  into  b, 
madhouse!"  The  sentence  broke  into  a 
shriek  at  the  close. 

''Now  don't.  Miss  Maud,  don't,  now; 
there's  a  darling!"  cried  Mercy  Creswell, 
as  quick  and- shrill  as  the  words  could  fly 
from  her  lip9,  and  with  her  hands  extended 
towards  her.  *'  iTe'll  take  a.parrokism,  ye 
^ill,  indeed;  indeed  ye  will ;  .ye!ll  take  a 
parrokism,  if  ye  don't  be  quiet ;  ye  will,  ye'U 
have  it." 

"  You  have  done  it;  and  mamma,;  and 
Lady  Mardykes;  and  cousin  Max.  Mer- 
ciful God  !  All  my  friends !  And  cousin 
Maximilla !  There's  no  one  left — I  have 
none  to  helpime !  Oh !  where  shall  I  hide  P 
Help  me  to  think  of  something,  Mercy 
Creswell,  my  old  friend ;  you  could  not  for- 
sake me— you  would  not.  Poor  Miss  Maud. 
Oh,  think. of  long  ago,  at .Hoydon ;  ^ifkever 
JOQ  hope  for  God'-e  fomveness,  get  me 
out  of  this 'horrible 'place. ' 

''It  wasn't  me,  miss,  so  it  wasn't;  so 
'elp  me,  miss ;  'twas  .your  mamma.  I've 
no  more  to  do  with  it,  as  God's  my  'ope, 
than  the  hiiffont  babe  unborn,"  protested 
Mercy  Creswell,  in  a -shrilly  whine. 

"  I'll  not  >st^y  dn  this  dreadful  place," 
cried  Maud,  "I'll  lose  my  life,  or  I'll  get  out 
of  it.  Oh  !  mamma — mamma — ^ho  w  could 
you— could  you — could  you  ?  I  shall  go 
^d.  I  can't  stay  here !  I'll  not  eat  or 
drink  here ;  I'll  find  a  way,  some  way,  a 


short  way.     Oh,  mamma !  you'll  be  sorry, 
then." 

Again  ehe  was  walking  swiftly  from 
room  to  room.  Now  up  and  down  the  floor 
of  one ;  now  to  and  fro  across  the  floor 
of  another,  shifting  her  hands  aoross  her 
forehead  with  an  uncertain  movement. 

**  I  canr'f  be  imprisoned  here;  I'm  not  a 
slave.  Where  is  the  nearest  posting- 
house  ?  I'll  have  advice ;  I'll  write  to  Mr. 
Coke ;  that  can't  be  prevented ;  I'll  escape 
from  this  house  now." 

And  she  ran  to  the  bedroom  door, 

Meroy  Creswell  knew  that  it  was  secured, 
and  running  into  the  dressing-room,  she 
adroitly  bolted  the  door  of  commnnieation 
between  the  two  apartments. 

Maud  now  found  herself  a  prisoner  i& 
her  room.  She  tried  both  doors  with 
growing  impetaosi^,  but  they  resisted  her 
utmost  efibrts. 

Her  own  maid  had  looked  >her  in,  by  a 
triok,  and  «he  was  securely  imprisoned  in 
her  room.  This  outrage  fired  ner  resent- 
ment so  as,  for  the  moment^  to  displace 
her  panic. 

"  Open  the  door,"  she  cried,  shaking 
the  lock  with  all  her  strength;  "Meroy 
Creswell,  open  the  door,"  she  repeated 
again  and  again ;  and  she  heard  the  creak 
of  the  servant's  shoe,  faintly,  as  she  stood 
holding  her  breath,  olose  to  the  other  side 
of  the  door. 

"  Open  the  door;  how  dare  you  treat  me 
so  P  Am  I  to  be  insulted  by  my^  own  ser- 
vant ?    Let  me  out." 

Mercy  heard  her  run  to  the  window,  and 
throw  it  up.  More  cadaverous  than  ever 
her  face  looked,  as,  in  a  momentary  hesi- 
tation, she  extended  her  dmapy  fingers, 
that  trembled  visibly,  to  the  bolt,  but  she 
changed  her  mind,  and  withdrawing  her 
hand,  ran,  instead,  to  the  brass  handle 
that  was  fixed  in  the  waU,  pulled  it,  and  a 
deep*toned  bell  sounded  all  down  the  gal- 
lery. She  had  remembered  that  the  win- 
dow as  it  went  up,  drew  with  it  a  strong 
wire  grating,  which  made  it  safe  against 
all.  attempts  at  esoape,  or  worse. 

She  stood  on  the  .galleiy ,  cmd  almost  in- 
stantly two  of  those  firmly-knit,  hardy 
women,  whom  we  may  call  housemaids, 
emerged  firom  a  room  at  its  fiirther  end, 
-which  formed  a  sort  of  guard-room  for  the 
detachment  in  charge  of  that  wing  of  the 
house,  and  up  they  oame  at  a  jog-trot; 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  for  the 
alarm  sounded  also  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  iron  door  across  the  passage 
opened,  and  a  keeper,  a  powerful  man,  in 
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barragan  jacket,  with  a  white  scar  across 
his  brown  forehead  and  nose,  telling  of  old 
service,  entered,  clanging  the  door  behind 
him.  Beckoning  them  on,  and  waiting  till 
they  were  ready  to  enter,  Mercy  unlocked 
the  door  of  Hand's  room,  keeping  herself  in 
the  rear. 

"  Who  are  yon  ?"  asked  Mand,  who  was 
standing  now  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
"I  have  been  led  to  suppose,  this  is  my 
room.    What  do  yon  all  want  here  P" 

The  man  stepped  in. 

"  By  yonr  leave,  miss,"  said  he,  looking 
with  his  shrewd  quick  glance  at  her  hands, 
and  then,  with  another,  about  the  room ; 
and  then  striding  to  the  window,  and  shut- 
ting it  down,  he  turned  some  little  pins  at 
the  side,  and  said  to  Mercy :  '*  You  should 
'a  fixed  the  window." 

"  There's  the  grating,  though." 

"  No  matter,"  he  replied. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  shutting  my 
window  without  my  leave  P"  inquired 
Maud,  with  a  fiery  glance. 

The  man  took  no  notice  of  the  question, 
but  asked  Mercy  Creswell: 

"  Is  there  fire-irons,  or  anything  hard 
and  heavy,  that  way,  here  ?" 

*'  No,  nothing,"  answered  she. 

"  But  I  asked  you  "  repeated  Maud 
Vernon. 

"  I'll  attend  to  you  ^ust  now,  miss,"  said 
the  man.  "  Nor  nothmg  sharp  P"  he  con- 
tinued. 

**  I'll  mention  your  conduct.  Who  is  in 
the  house,  to  whom  I  can  make  a  com- 
plaint P"  said  the  young  ladv,  who  was  not 
accustomed  to  bo  treated  so  oy  servants. 

She  had  directed  her  question  to  Mercy 
Creswell ;  but  the  man  answered  it,  scarcely 
looking  at  her,  as  he  did  so. 

"  To  the  doctor,  please,  miss.  Doctor  An- 
tomarchi,"  and  he  continued  in  the  same 
even  tone.  "You  should  not  'a  left  her 
alone ;  don't  you  know  this  'ere  number's 
entered  questionable  P  Mr.  Darkdale  will 
put  another  with  you  if  you  want  her. 
Look  here." 

And  he  wet  his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  little  book 
rapidly,  and  showed  her  something  in- 
scribed upon  a  page. 

*'  Well  I  wavid  like  another  in  call.  She 
could  sit  in  the  next  room,  d'ye  see ;  I'm 
not  fit  aJone,"  said  Mercy  Creswell,  with 
nervous  earnestness. 


"  I'll  not  remain  here,  I  shan't  stay,  111 
go,"  said  Maud,  going  to  the  wardrobe 
and  pulling  the  cbrawers  open,  and  beginning 
to  place  her  things  upon  the  table  doee  bj. 

"  And  ve  shouldn  t  leave  a  thing  like 
that  here,  said  the  man,  with  a  frown  and 
a  wag  of  his  head,  availing  himself  of' 
Maud's  having  gone  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  room,  and  taking  in  his  hand  the  silk 
cord  of  her  dressing-gown,  which  lay  oa 
the  back  of  a  chair  dose  by.  "  You  migtt 
'a  remembered  Miss  Bangles,  it  ain't  so  loif 
ago.  Is  there  any  more  bits  of  ccn 
about  P" 

"  No,  not  one." 

"  Tell  some  one  to  order  me  a  cbaiso 
from  the  nearest  place,  as  soon  as  possible, 
or  go  and  order  it  yourself"  said  Maud  to 
the  man. 

*'  But  I  can't,  miss ;  none  of  us,  without 
the  doctor's  orders." 

"  Then  I'll  go  on  foot,  I'll  go  this  m(v 
ment.    Tell  him  I've  left." 

The  man  looked  away  with  a  sheepish 
smile,  amused,  and  cleared  his  voice,  aod 
then  looked  grave. 

"  It  won't  do,  miss;  you  can't  go  out  | 
without  the  doctor's  order,  and  you  miiSt  u 
make  your  mind  *appy ;  for  you  cm  do  '> 
more  go  out  o'  this  house,  without  it  was 
allowed,  than  you  could  walk  through  & 
wall.  But  it  is  easy  for  you,  miss,  to  talt 
to  the  doctor,  and  tell  him  what  ye  wants, 
and  if  you  persuades  him,  it  will  be  all 
right,  you  know;  and  he's  a  reasonable 
gentleman ;  and  anyhow,  it  oan't  do  no  one 
no  harm." 

Maud  walked  about  the  room,  agitated. 

"Very  good,"  she  said  at  last,  "teUhio 
I  should  like  to  see  him." 
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I  i:hapteb  v.  a  ueetinq  bt  uodhlight. 
I  Visa  Pigrsepoint's  benefit  was  even  » 
[jnater  enccesB  than  her  warmest  and  most 
flDgTime  friends  bad  aoticipated.  The  dra- 
Mtic  critic  of  the  Wexetcr  Flying  Post 
remarked  the  next  day  that  "  such  a  galaxy 
ofbeantj  and  fashion  had  never  before  been 
pthered  together  in  our  little  temple  of 
ihespU." 

And  he  was  almost  jastificd  in  hia  atate- 
Bent.  The  clerical  party  was  fully  repre- 
Mnted.  The  biBhop  was  away  in  London  ; 
bnt  the  deau  was  there,  rosy  and  bland, 
following  the  text  of  the  tragedy  in  a  large 
gnarlo  volame,  which  he  had  brought  with 
Mtn,  beating  time  to  the  delivery  of  ller- 
CDtio's  speech  abont  Queen  Mab  as  though 
M  had  been  conducting  an  oratorio,  and 
lenigdy  deaf  to  the  profane  remarks  with 
wtich  tie  representative  of  Colonel  Hardy 
in  Paul  Pry  thought  fit  to  season  the 
author's  dialogue  Emboldened  by  their 
Menst  leader's  presence  and  evident  de- 
I'gnt,  the  other  pillars  of  the  church  gra- 
dually relaxed  from  the  extreme  state  of 
severity  into  which  they  had  thought  fit 
to  eettle  themselves  on  their  entrance, 
while  the  female  members  of  their  families 
8'ghed  over  Juliet's  woes,  and  tittered  at 
Phcebe'a  impudence,  in  nnreatrained  free- 
dom. Be  sure  that  Probus,  the  coach- 
nulter  and  Shakespearian  enthusiast,  was 
11  the  front-row  with  his  family,  looking 
*■  if  he  knew  all  about  the  tragedy,  and 
^Bging  his  head  as  one  who  should  say, 

1  am  pleased  to  see  the  delight  it  affords 
yon,  my  fiiends,  but  1  have  been  steeped 
ll '"  It  for  many  years."     Gerald  Hardinge 

P^      Id  ■  r 


was  right  in  hie  anticipation  of  the  presence 
of  the  military.  The  officers  were  there  in 
force,  from  the  colonel  to  the  youngest 
subaltern,  and  being  one  and  all  in  severe 
evening  drees,  gave  quite  an  aristocratic 
appearance  to  that  portion  of  the  dresa- 
circle  which  they  filled.  So  Sam  Cave 
said  at  least,  and  Sam  Cave  onght  to  have 
known,  having  twice  attended  the  perform-  [ 
ances  of  Madame  Mabbran  in  London,  and 
being  the  only  person  within  many  miles 
who  was  supposed  to  know  what  Fop's 
Alley  was,  or  what  it  meant. 

The  good  townspeople,  too,  most  tf 
whom  bad  heard  from  Miss  Cave  of  her 
lodger's  quiet  life,  and  of  the  way  m  whii,h 
she  supported  her  younger  sister  madt.  a 
point  of  attending  in  crowdfl,  and  of  cheer 
ing  the  heroine  of  the  evening  to  the  ccl  o 
These  cheers  she  really  deserved  as  al 
ways  conscientious  and  painstaking  she 
had  never  so  thoroughly  identified  herself 
with  any  character,  never  so  sunk  her 
own  individuality  in  the  part  to  be  assumed 
as  on  this  occasion.  Tho  estra  cxc  teraent 
and  fatigue,  indeed,  had  so  far  prostrated 
her,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  perl  rm 
ance.  Miss  Cave,  who  had  been  cl  etkmg 
the  acconots  in  the  front  of  the  house  an 
i^ound  to  the  stage-door,  and  seeing,  Girald 
llardinge  in  waiting  on  Miss  Pierrep  int 
bade  him  take  her  home  at  once  leave 
her  at  the  door,  and  not  attempt  to  talk  to 
lier  that  night,  and  the  worthy  soul  added 
to  Madge,  "  You  will  not  see  me  my  dear 
nntU  to-morrow  morning,  or  hear  anything 
from  me  about  it ;  though  I  can  tell  you 
that  owing  to  Sam's  having  packed  tlim 
together  like  herrings,  we  have  got  more 
money  than  I  can  ever  recollect  into  the 
house,  and  the  result  will  be  better  tl       ' 
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HDW^  Mr«  Hardinge,  take 

pQui^  «w6ln^  «t9^  wii^  liiat  Ike  niA  c^d 
ik^  lad  ftkeadj  iie«»  io  hat  room,  for 
^V^^  m  V^  piAow  was  a  smaU  wiiite  |)spQr 
jparoel  oontaiBang  the  items  of  the  scc<iBiKt 
jfited  down  in  Miss  Cave's  neat,  tbongli  ^ 
no^r  tremnlons  handwriting,  and  more  than 
iatij .  eight  pounds  m  notei^  g^f  ^""^i 

Kortj-Cight  ponnds !  Madge  tjommkfd  It  \ 
oacBT  two  tior  dbiee  times  and  mas  deli^b^ed, . 
i»  ilnft  iMW  ^omimaMf  stove  than  ^m 
iiMx  mi  ciBBp  «9  wEpocc.  xionnr  piuosea 
he  will  be  I  Ferh»psbe  witt  ]pe  aJble  t^jfwie 
her  a  ^ttle  of  it ;  Ae  would  like  to  make 
old  Miss  Care  a  present^  and  some  Aclniow- 
fedgment  to  two  or  threp  others,  wlio  had 
put  themselves  to  B±tt%  -troxAfte  and  ineon- 
Tenience  on  her  account,  and  who  could 
flttle  spare  the  iSme  Aey  had  given  up. 
Rose,  too,  wanted  a  new  gown  sadly; 
Madge  l^iew  the  girl  was  ashamed  of  her 
dress,  though  she  never  complained.  But 
she  had  infused  to  go  out  walking  very 
often  lately,  except  in  tha  evening  duw:,  and 
Madge  was  sure  that  was  the  reason.  As 
Mad^e  was  in  the  midst  of  Ihis  wonder- 
men^  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  suxd 
Miss  Cave  entered  the  room. 

"  That's  a  good  giri,"  said  the  old  lady, 
looking  not  wimout  admiration  at  the  pretty 
figure  befeire  her,  with  its  long  brown  hair 
floating  over  its  shoulders ;  "  I  thoij^ht  you 
would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  get  up  just 
yet  after  aU  your  fatigue,  so  I  have  brought 
Tou  a  letter  which  has  just  been  left  by 
tiie  postman.  There  it  is,"  she  continmed, 
laying  it  on  the  bed,  "  a  letter  with  the 
London  postmark  and  a  smart  seal ;  I  only 
•hope  it  is  not  from  any  London  manager, 
who  has  heard  of  you  and  wants  to  offer 
you  an  engagement.  Perhaps  it's  from  Mr. 
Boscawen.  1  sent  him  one  or  your  circulars, 
but  I  heard  afterwards  he  had  gone  to 
London." 

**  IN'o,"  said  Madge,  "  it  isn't  from  a 
mani^ger,  and  it  isn't  from  Mr.  Boscawen. 
It  is  not  a  very  important  communication. 
How  very  good  of  you,  dear  Miss  Cave,  to 
take  so  much  trouble  about  me,  and  to  get 
me  all  this  money."  She  looked  up  and  tried 
to  smile,  but  the  light  had  died  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  her  lips  trembled. 

"No  thanks  at  all, 'my  dear,"  said  the 
old  lady ;  "  it  was  your  own  talent  and 
niceness  that  drew  the  money,  and  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  collect  it,  and  make  it  up 
fca:  you.    Now,  if  you  don't  want  to  sleep 


jnore,  I  will  nutejouj»iiiD»4Bm4lf  tea, 
bria^ii6\[i|p  U>  you  befons  you  ammJ" 
>  po  mmk  im  Ap  neas  Jeft  aloM^  Hadge 
took  up  Aelilter  and  npad  It  agw. 

''What  can  it  meflnf**  AepmA%o  hot- 
iMl£  <'PlulipknowsIw«nUMftihijEtfae 
Tootitf  ^t  oQpe  and  safely.  T  liave  daw  so 
be£»je».;  it  cannot  be  for  that,  then,  that  be 
is  coming !  There  must  be  somethmg  izB- 
fVttaM  iki0k  fcdvei  (urn  heae  so  am 
a^inl  ifttHFiDiMni/tigue  only  I  fi^Vfos^ 
ih«i'I«Di  faairiblv  lojnr  atfl  ikmnikakjamh 
ing.«nd&el  m  if  ■PmitfiMi^  otH  iwnwyig 
iN»  happen/' 

Afi  dayiang  "the  -ssme  wopdtr  t)eBet  ler. 
Wl»t/09idfk  it  be?    JUd  4)a^^appvffit 
importance  of  it  grew  as  she  thought  it  ^ 
over.  • 

One  thip^  ^^  certaju:^  dhe  must  meei ', 
him  that  AighL  Txiere  would  be  a  dii-  ,■ 
culty,  but  that  Haaftbeicwercome.  GeraE  J 
Hardinge  would  want  to  see  her  of  coarse.  ' 
Now  anid  thei^  once  a  w^k^  perhaffl  h 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  when  £e  had  p 
seen  her  home  from  the  ttieatre,  and  par-  j 
taking  of  their  frugal  supper  with  her  &sm 
and  herself^  a  smiul  but  pleasant  meal,  to  ,; 
which,  on  such  occasions,  he  alwajsin*  ,^ 
dsted  on  contributing.  > 

He  would  want  to  come  that  nigiit  | 
doubtless.  '  There  were  numerous  bd-  i 
dents  of  the  benefit  to  be. talked  over;  sbe  ; 
had  scarcely  seen  him  since,  and  he  wonli  '; 
doubtless  propose  himself  as  a  visitor  tkt  i' 
night  It  could  not  be.  She  mnst  go  ati  V 
meet  Philip,  6iat  was  imperative ;  she  mu^  i 
devise  some  story ,  which  would  satisfy  *] 
Gerald,  and  in  order  to  do  t^at,  Bose  mos^'  ; 
be  taken  into  her  confidence.  !| 

That  last  necessity  was  very  unpleasaui  | 
to  Madge  Pierrepoint.  In  the  course  of  her  i 
career,  straight  as  she  endeavoured  to  kap  I 
itt  she  had  to  undergo  various  little  shif^^  ' 
and  privation^  to  pass  through  va^ion^  ' 
phases  of  life,  not  necessarily  base  or  ignoble  •; 
in  themselves,  but  rendered  so  by  ttcir  ' 
connexions  and  surroundinga;  Butalltiie^' ', 
were  with  scrupulous  Cftce  hidden  frcan  the 
knowledge  of  her  younger  sister.  Madge 
Pierrepoint  was  not  unacquainted  with  die 
mystenes  of  the  pawnbroker's  shop;  &^^ 
had  had  experience  of  the  hard  hM:ga3^^ 
driven  by  the  taHy-miui  for  clothes  whicli 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  her  in  ber  pro- 
fession, and  of  the  extortions  of  the  nsnrer 
— not  unfreguently  some  other  member  of 
the  company — ^for  salary  lent  to  her  in  ad- 
vance. 

But  Rose  knew  nothing  of  all  tbe^ 
things.     She  was  hut  a  chad,  Madge  saiOf 
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and  it  was  denmble  ibst  slie  lAroiild  he  kep6 
fts  long  as  poeibble  in  ignoranee  of  all  the 
bad  ways  of  tliis  weary  worfe^Miay  urorid. 
She  had  lier  Frencli  lessozui  "to  do,  with  ber 
nnisic,  and  tken  ^ean  was  ber  painting,  in 
which  abe  took  BtLtfk  iBtm^eifi,  taid  m  which 
Gerald  fiardinge  bo  kindly  helped  iber.  Let 
ber  go  on  witb  ^10  tmtil  the  time  eame  when 
she  mnst  atmggle  for  herself ;  bvt  niKtfl  that 
time  came,  let  the  meanness  and  the  ehifts 
(tf  hard-grinding  poverty  l>e  kept  from  her. 

Now,  however,  she  must  be  taken  infto 
confidenoe,  so  fkr  at  least  as  to  throw  dnst 
in  the  eyes  of  Gerald  fiaidinge  and  Mist 
Cave,  botli  of  whom  wonld  l^  enrions  at 
toliliidge*9|R;tieeedf!^.  JHEadge  recognised 
tlas,  and  tkottght  oat  her  phin  of  action 
while  she  dneesed  herself,  and  when  she 
creased  OTerroto  her  Mlfle  siilHng^room, 
flke  was  perfectly  prepared  with  it. 

Bese  WAS  delighted  to  see  Madge,  and 
rm  up  and  kissed  her,  and  oengratidftfted 
W  on  1^6  SQoaeBs  of  the  benefit.  Bosehad 
rmer  seen  Madge  look  so  ^lorienaly,  or 
plsy  so  8pleiididil|y,  as  she  had  done  en  the 
previons  night,  and  Miss  Gave  had  told 
her  that  Madge  had  made  a  lot  of  money, 
aad  that  was  good  hearing,  for  they  wanted 
it  badly  enough,  goodness  knows.  "  Just 
look  at  my  rags,"  said  Rose  in  parenthesis, 
folding  up  her  arm  and  lAiowing  where 
the  poor  oheap  stuff  bad  andeniably  frayed 
away;  and  lAadgemnst  be  awMly  tared, 
nmsnt  she — good  thing  Bbe  only  played  in 
the  first  piece  that  evening — and  she  mnst 
come  home  directly  after  and  go  to  bed,  and 
the  next  day  was  Sunday,  when  she  could 
take  a  long  reet,  and  they  conld  talk  over 
ail  that  was  to  be  done. 

There  was  Madge's  chance.  She  replied 
affectaonately  and  sweetly  to  all  ber  sister's 
cangratnlotionB,  and  then  ^e  added,  *^  I 
was  very  tsred,  dear,  btrt  i  have  bad  a  good 
long  sleep,  and  I  cannot  come  home  early 
to-night  as  yon  saggest,  because  I  have  to 
go  out  for  an  bonr  or  two  on  a  matter  of 
hasiness." 

Biose's  face  ftosbed  instantly.  ^GoiBtg 
ottt,  Madge,  whai  again  ?  You  were  out — 
when  was  it  ? — Monday  night,  the  night  of 
the  storm.    How  very  strange !" 

"  And  I  diall  be  out  agara  and  again,  or 
1  shall  remabs  at  home  h^  without  mormg 
«ot  at  all,  just  wheAeyer  it  suits  my  pur- 
V^i  however  strange  you  may  think  it, 
^y  dear  Rose,"  said  Madge,  quietly. 

;;  Well,  bat ** 

"Be  good  enough  to  attend  to  me;  Ihaye 
P^neas  which  calls  me  out  to-nigbt.  It 
w  probable  that  when  Gerald  Hardingedoes 


not  find  me  in  the  theatre,  he  will  come  on 
here." 

"  Oh,  then  your  business  does  not  con- 
cem  Gerald  Hardinge  P" 

***  Mybusmess  concerns  myself — and  you 
—and  no  one  else."  And  Madge's  chieek 
burned  as  she  uttered  the  Ke. 

«  Oh,  I  only  thcrtight What  then  ?" 

said  Bose,  ineonsequently,  but  much  less 
acrimoniously  than  before. 

"  Well,  if  Gerald  comes  on  here,  you 
must  tell  him  that  I  liSkre  gone  to  bed 
thorooghly  tired  out,  but  I  will  see  him  in 
the  morning." 

**  Ob,  M^ge !  but  suppose  be  sees  Miss 
t  Cave  P^ 

"  If  Miss  Cave  comes  home  before  Gerald 
arrives,  you  must  tell  her  the  same  stoiy ; 
if  she  comes  after  him,  you  vrill  tell  her 
that  I  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Probus's,  who 
wanted  eiQ)eciallv  to  see  me,  and  that  I 
shall  not  be  late. 

«  But,  Madge,  won't  it — -*• 

"**  Do  as  I  tdl  you,  Rose,  and  don't  ask 
any  questions  !  •  Depend  upon  it. that  what 
I  am  going  to  do  is  both  for  your  interest 
and  mine." 

And  Rose,  who  took  a  yery  different 
view  of  the  afflur  when  she  ft>und  that  Mr. 
Gerald  Hardinge  was  not  mixed  up  with 
her  sister's  proceedings,  promised  com- 
pliance, and  said  no  more. 

It  WHS  dull  work  that  night  at  the  theatre ; 
Romeo  and  Juliet  was  played  again,  "in 
consequence  of  its  enormous  attnbction ;" 
but  no  one  who  had  been  present  on  the 
previous  night  would  have  recognised  the 
performance.  Reaction  was  evident  every- 
where, even  down  to  the  two  "  supers,"  and 
Mrs.  Gonnop,  who  played  the  nurse.  The 
house  was  not  one-third  fall,  and  those 
p^^ons  who  were  present  seemed  bored 
and  dissatisfied.  The  curtain  was  no  sooner 
down  than  Madge  Pierrepoint  ran  to  her 
dressing-room,  threw  a  large  cloak  over  her 
stage- dress,  dashed  some  water  over  her 
face,  twisted  up  her  hair,  put  on  her  bonnet, 
and  sallied  forth.  She  saw  nothing  of 
either  Miss  Cave  or  Gerald  Hardinge,  but 
turned  rapidly  into  the  street,  and  along 
the  road  up  which  we  have  before  tracked 
her  footsteps. 

A  very  different  night  to  that  on  which 
she  last  went  this  expedition.  Now  all 
was  bright  and  clear,  the  moon  riding  high 
in  the  blue  sky,  and  every  object  in  the 
landscape  standing  out  square  and  closely 
defined  against  her  light.  Mellowed  and 
softened  by  h^  lays,  the  Dumpingtoti 
turnpike  threw  a  shadow,  strange,  foreigpn, 
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and  kiosk-like  over  the  road  into  the  little 
lane,  the  moonbeams  penetrated  through 
interlacing  trees,  working  a  wayj  ara- 
besque pattern  on  the  green  hedgerows, 
and  chequering  the  winding  path,  with 
l^ht  and  shade. 

This  time  Madge  was  not  the  first  to 
arrive.  As  she  turned  into  the  lane,  a 
figure  arose  from  the  bank,  against  which 
it  had  been  lying,  and  advanced  to  meet 
her.     It  was  her  husband. 

'*  You're  late,"  was  his  genial  greeting. 

**  I  came  away  as  soon  as  I  could,  Philip," 
she  replied;  'f  didn't  even  stop  to  change 
my  dress — look  here."  Aud  she  opened 
her  cloak,  showing  Juliet's  white  robe 
imdemeath. 

"By  Jove,"  he  said  glancing  at  her, 
"  there's  purily !  What  is  it,  a  Dmidical 
priest's,  or  a  vi];gin  of  the  sun  P" 

'  She  flushed  angrily  for  a  moment,  but 
recovered  herself  directly,  then  said  with 
a  short  laugh,  '*  You  would  rather  it  were 
lago's  doublet,  I  suppose,  and  that  I  could 
not  merely  give  you  his  counsel,  *put 
money  in  thy  purse,'  but  act  upon  the 
advice.  However,  I  can  do  that  as  it  hap- 
pens without  the  doublet.  Tliis  is  for  you, " 
and  she  placed  a  small  packet  in  his  hand. 

"What  is  this?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
took  it.  "  Oh,  yes,  the  benefit,  I  forgot  all 
about  it !     How  much  is  there  here  P" 

"  Forty-eight  pounds,  Philip^"  she  cried, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
looking  up  into  his  face.    "  Isn't  it  good  P" 

"Might  have  been  woi-se,"  he  said, 
quietly  .slipping  the  money  into  his  pocket. 
"  Weil,  and  how  did  it  go  off,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  P" 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  you  mean  by  all 
that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Madge ;  "  the  house 
was  very  full,  as  you  will  know  by  the  con- 
tents of  your  waistcoat-pocket." 

"Yes,  but  you?  Did  you  tip  *em  the 
word  in  grand  style  P  Did  you  let  'em  have 
it  from  the  shoulder  P" 

"  I  spoke  the  text  of  the  part,  so  that  I 
conclude  that  I  did  tip  them  the  word.  I 
don't  understand  your  delicate  allusion  to 
the  shoulder." 

"There,  don't  be  cross,  Madge,"  said 
Philip  Yane,  putting  his  arm  round  her; 
"  I  know  I  am  always  talking  slang,  but 
that's  the  &ult  of  the  people  I  live  with ; 
I've  no  doubt  you  acted  splendidly  and  got 
plenty  of  applause." 

"  Old  Mr.  Probus  wrote  me  a  note  this 
morning,  declaring  he  had  never  seen 
Juliet  better  playe^  and  he  roooUects  Miss 
O'Neill." 


"  Dear  old  Probus,"  said  Philip  Vane. 
"  What  will  he  take  to  drink  ?  Sexionslj 
though,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  Well, 
and  what  have  yon  got  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  to  say  something  to 
me  that  you  came  down  here,"  said  Madge ; 
"  for  my  part  I  have  not  got  much  to  say. 
Oh,  yesy  Philip,  one  thing  I  want  vou  to  do, 
if  you  can,  to  spare  me  a  hme  of  tbat 
money." 

"  Oh,"  said  Migor  Vane,  "  a  Uttle  of  M 
money,  eh  P" 

"  A  very  little  will  do,  Philip :  there  w 
two  or  three  things  that  I  absolutely  must 
have  in  my  theatrical  wardrobe,  and  poor 
JEtose  has  scarcely  a  gown  to  her  back." 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  devilish  hard  thmg 
that  we  should  have  to  provide  poor  Bo8e'& 
gowns  out  of  our  inoome,"  aaid  the  major; 
"  however,  of  course  she  oan't  be  allowed 
to  disgrace  the  fiimily.  Let  me  see,"  ^ 
added,  taking  the  packet  from  his  pocket. 
"  What  did  you  say  the  figure  was  ?" 

"  Forty-eight  pounds,"  said  Madge. 

"  Porty-eight.  Five,  tefn,  fifteen,  ah,  twt 
neatly  made  up,  forty-five  in  notes  aini 
three  in  gold.  Well,  Madge,  I  willseeif 
I  can  spare  you  the  three  pounds,  ihongli 
I  must  confess  that  just  now  it  is  deuced 
inconvenient. 

Madge  took  the  three  sovereigns  witb- 
out  a  word.  The  devils  of  passion  id 
wounded  pride  were  struggling  within  ber, 
and  she  dare  not  trust  herself  to  open  ^ 
lips. 

"  And,  by  the  way,"  continued  Philip 
Vane,  "  it  was  upon  the  very  subject  of 
money  that  I  have  come  down  to  talk  to 
you.  You  know  all  this  applause  and  ail 
these  compliments  j&om  old  Potbos^  or 
whatever  his  name  is,  are  very  well  in  tb@r 
way,  but  there  is  nothing  substantial  about 
them.  The  only  way  to  appreciate  a  thing 
is  by  its  money  value,  and  the  salary  yo^ 
are  earning  just  now  is  an  uncommoolj 
small  one." 

"When  you  say  'appreciate  a  thing, 
you  mean  appreciate  me  by  my  money 
value,  I  suppose,"  said  Madge,  "  and  tbat 
to  you  is  small.  You  must  pennit  me  to 
say,  however,  that  you  ki^ew  what  it  ^ 
when  you  condescended  to  accept  it;  vxi6, 
that  it  has  not  deteriorated  since." 

"Yes,"  said  PhiUp  Vane,  impatiently, 
"  all  right !  Just  come  off  the  high  rop^i 
will  you,  and  let's  talk  this  thing  tbrongb 
quietly,  and  in  a  bu6iness>like  way.  Oni 
interests  are  the  same,  or  ought  to  be.' 

"  Yes,"  said  Madge,  bitterly,  "  *or  ongW 
to  be' I" 
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"  Now,  if  I  were  not  the  best-tempered 
man  in  the  world,  jon  reaUy  would  put  me 
out  bj  joor  inteimption !  Onr  intereets 
sre  the  same,  and  what  is  good  for  you  is 
good  for  me.  Now  I  have  an  idea,  which, 
if  I  can  only  carry  it  ont,  will  improve 
both  jonr  position  and  our  interests." 

*'  Not  by  my  going  to  London,  Philip ; 
not  by  my  attempting  to  play  in  bnrlesqne, 
and  sing  songs.  Oh,  for  goodness  sake, 
don't  ask  me  to  do  it !  It  wonld  not  be  of 
the  smallest  nse  either;  I  should  make  a 
dead,  flat  failure  of  it,  and  lose  the  little  fame 
I  have  gained  in  my  present  humble  way." 

^  My  good  girl,  I  am  not  going  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort  I  would  not  dream 
of  inflioting  upon  you  such  a  degfradation ! 
On  the  contrary,  what  I  have  to  propose 
entirely  arises  from  the  fact  that  you  are 
what  you  are,  a  leading  actress,  and  not 
one  of  those  jigging  jades." 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  heard  of 
an  opening  for  me  in  my  own  line  in  London, 
PfaiHp  ?"  cried  Madge,  eagerly. 

"Well,  no,  not  in  Ixmdon  exactly,"  said 
Ifajor  Vane. 

"Liverpool  or  Manchester?"  she  asked. 

'*No,  wronff  again;  a  little  further  off. 
The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Wuff,  whose  name  I 
dare  say  you  have  heard,  a  man  who  has 
been  mixed  up  in  theatrical  matters  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  I  believe,  has  been  orga- 
Jusing  a  troupe  to  go  out  under  his  supervi- 
fiion  to  America,  Australia,  and  otherplaces 
of  that  kind,  on  a  three  years'  tour.  He  has 
noade  his  arrangements  with  the  best  ballet 
people  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  wants 
some  one  for  a  star  actress,  and  I  have 
<X)me  down  to  propose  that  you  should  go." 

Madge  had  been  listening  open-eyed  and 
open-mouthed.  When  he  ceased,  she  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  then  her  first  words 
irere,  '*  But  what  of  Hose  ?" 

"  Oh,  damn  it,"  cried  Major  Yane,  *'  must 
«he  go  too  ?" 

"She  must,  of  course.  How  could  I 
leave  her,  with  whom  could  I  leave  her  ? 
Of  course  she  must  go !"   . 

"Well,"  said  Major  Yane,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  "  I  dare  say  that  could 
be  managed."  Wuff  will  Toake  her  play 
pages*  parts,  or  turn  her  into  something 
whl^  he  thoi^ht  to  himself. 

"  Three  years,"  said  Madge,  reflectively ; 
^'it's  a  long  time  to  be  away.  Do  you 
think  you  could  manage  to  live  without 
seeing  London,  and  London  acquaintances, 
and  London  wavs,  for  three  years,  Philip  ?" 
^  No,"  said  that  gentleman,  candidly,  "  I 
am  certain  I  could  not." 


**  But  you  will  have  to,  if  we  accept  this 
offer?"  said  Madge. 

"  teh  ?"  cried  Major  Yane,  in  a  loud  and 
startled  tone ;  '*  you  don't  imagine  that  I 
am  going  away  to  play  a  leading  lady  too, 
do  you?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not 
going,  PhiHp  ?" 

*'  I  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
doing  anything  of  the  sort;  my  business 
engagements  here,  my  good  girl,  would  pre- 
vent me." 

"  Oh,"  said  Madge,  quietly,  "  your  pro- 
position, then,  relates  to  me  alone  ?" 

"  Exactly  I" 

"  You  don't  expect  me  to  give  you  an 
answer  here,  and  at  once,  I  suppose?" 

"  Well,  I  did,  as  I  rather  want  to  get  back 
to  London." 

*'  It  is  impossible  !  It  is  a  matter  which 
will  take  serious  reflection.  If  you  are  so 
pressed  you  had  better  go ;  I  will  write  to 
you  my  decision." 

"  No,"  said  Philip  Yane,  promptly,  "that 
won't  do;  you  must  make  up  your  mind, 
please,  within  the  next  twelve  hours," 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  It  is  now  eleven 
o'clock ;  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I  will  be  here  again,  and  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  meet  me.  Consider  it 
uioroughly,  and  don't  act  upon  impulse; 
your  reply  may  have  a  greater  influence 
on  your  future,  than  you  are  at  present 
aware  of.     Now,  good-night." 

He  did  not  offer  to  embrace  her,  he  did 
not  even  approach  her ;  but  kissed  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  airily,  and  walked  off. 

Madge,  standing  in  exactly  the  same  po- 
sition, heard  the  rumble  of  the  departing 
wheels  of  the  cab  which,  as  before,  he  had 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  lane ;  then,  with 
sad  face  and  rebellious  heart,  she  made  the 
best  of  her  way  towards  what  she  called 
her  home. 


DEBATING  DOWN  BAST. 


To  a  very  frank-hearted,  independent- 
minded  population  of  twenty*five  hundred 
or  so,  Cranberry  Centre  is  the  centre  of 
the  world.  True  enough,  it  is  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  much  like  the  "  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene,"  lying  as  it  does  in  a 
deep,  and  for  the  most  part  xmfathomed 
forest  ocean,  in  northern  New  England. 
The  farmers  of  Cranberry  Centre  would 
perhaps  forgive  a  scholared  man  (as  they 
might  call  him)  an  ignorance  of  Carthage ; 
but  if  he  had  never  heard  of  Cranberry 
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gauze  of  snow;  and  three  or  four  large 
lanterns,  hnn^  to  its  piUars,  sent  ont  a 
hospitable  invitation  to  all  to  enter.  Jnst 
within  the  door  was  a  gronp  of  new* 
comers,  eagerly  discussing  the  erening's 
arrangements,  the  while  stamping  the  snow 
irom  their  feet,  unwinding  the  complicated 
spirals  of  shawls,  and  shaking  down  to  a 
btMX^ing  fold  the  somewhat  crumpled  and 
disordered  skirts.  Here  were  old  as  well 
as  young ;  the  good  pastor,  smiling  firom 
behind  his  speotiEudes ;  tough  old  fiumers, 
with  a  smell  of  hay  about  them ;  the  in* 
evitable  little  circle  of  maidens  of  uncer- 
tain age,  some  trying  to  look  youthful, 
and  others  starched,  sedate,  and  duly 
critical;  the  speakers  rather  fidgety  and 
absent-minded,  and  the  speakers'  sweet- 
hearts looking  half  proud  and  half  anxious; 
some  small  boys  and  little  girls,  who  en- 
joyed the  Union  as  a  novelty,  and  as  a 
cbsmce  to  go  out,  and  to  "sit  up"  after 
bedtime. 

Up  in  the  hall,  which  was  on  the  first 
floor,  the  plain  deal  benches  had  been  ar- 
ranged in  a  semicircle ;  the  platform  was 
duly  supplied  with  a  table,  a  sofa  (of  bhick 
hair-cloth)  for  the  president,  and  a  pine 
chair  for  the  secretarv.  It  was  a  primitive- 
looking  place  enough.  The  only  adorn- 
ment was  a  full-length  portrait  of  Gheneral 
Washington  on  his  charger,  and  looking 
very  determined  and  patriotic,  over  the 
president's  sofisk.  Gas  was  an  unknown 
luxury ;  the  hall  was  lighted  with  kerosine 
lamps  bXod^  the  walls. 

The  audience  were  a  long  time  drifting 
in,  singly  and  in  shoals,  chatting  and  ex- 
cited. An  elderly  man  in  grey  remarked 
to  me  that  "the  hull  (whole)  village  must  be 
there,  he  guessed."  Finally,  in  bustled,  with 
great  ado,  a  sharp-visaged  little  man,  pass- 
ing his  hand  rapidly  up  through  his  hair, 
and  evidently  encouraging  himself  to  ap- 
pear self-possessed  and  unconcerned,  and 
mounted  the  steps  to  the  platfomL  "  That's 
Squire  Sweetin',  the  la'yer,"  explained  the 
elderly  man  in  g^ey.  "  He's  the  president." 

The  president  brought  his  eyes  gradu- 
ally round  upon  the  audience,  as  if  to 
break  the  shock  which  an  abrupt  fieMnng  of 
them  would  produce;  drew  out  of  his 
pocket  an  interminably  long  yellow-and- 
red  handkerchief,  as  if  he  were  about  to 
perform  a  wizard's  trick  with  it,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  saying, "  Ladies  and  g^tle- 
men,  you  see  the  eggs  are  not  here,"  blew 
his  nose  with  great  energy,  and  hemmed 
loudly  twice. 

That  the  Union  was  not  a  mere  dry  de- 


bating club,  the  reader  will  perceire  from 
what  foQowed.  The  meeting  having  been 
called  to  order,  the  president,  looking 
seriously  toward  one  comer  of  the  room, 
asked  "if  the  voung  ladJes  were  ready  tc> 
favour  us  with  a  song  P"  There  was  at 
once  a  rustling  and  tuniing  of  leaves  in  the 
corner,  where,  round  an  immense,  lumber- 
ing air-tight  stove,  was  a  bevy  of  vilbige 
lasses  of  various  ages ;  near  them,  against 
the  wall,  was  a  piano,  whose  chords  a  yomig 
woman  with  long  shiny,  curls  was  tryis^ 
Presmatly  twoof  we^u;>,Mis8  l4ois  Spajb 

and  Miss  Adeltha  Pickering,  both  of  wh(n 
were  on  the  sedate  side  of  thirty,  stood  & 
little  forward,  and  mingled  their  voices  in 

Wa  iM— two  ftmwt    nymphi^who— dwdl 
In  the  depth*— of  the  woodland- 


their  &ces  growing  very  red,  and  their 
arms  very  nervous.  The  chorus  was  Teiy 
merrily  joined  in  all  over  the  haH,  and  this 
port  of  the  entertainment  lasted  through 
five  sprightly  verses. 

Then  we  had  a  recitation^  by  a  veiy 
dark  young  man,  with  a  ver^  black  xnons* 
taohe  -and  a  very  blue  necktie— «  "  college 
fellar,"  as  the  natives  called  him—of  the 
final  speech  of  Othello.  To  make  the 
Moor's  dying  eloquence  more  impressiTe, 
the  college  feUar  had  wrapped  his  sweets 
heart's  waterproof  cloak  in  Roman  foldi 
about  his  shoulder,  wore  a  visorless  cap  oc 
his  head,  and  used,  as  the  implement  ef 
self-destruction,  a  fiirmer's  big  jack-kB^ 
belonging  to  the  village  carpenter.  Whec 
he  came  to  '^I  took — ^by  the  throat- 
the  ciroumcis-ed  dog,  and — smote  him- 
thus !"  and  when  he  stabbed  himself  with 
terrific  aim  (slitting  the  waterproof),  and 
when  he  fell,  and  vrriggled  on  the  platfono, 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  president, 
the  hall  shook  with  applause,  and  Kiss 
Briggs  whispered  to  Miss  Wiggs  that  **  she 
never  saw  anything  so  perfectly  splendid 
in  all  her  lifo  !" 

The  golden-haired  advocate  of  woin&n 
suffrage.  Miss  Addie  Dunster,  aged  nine- 
teen, next  appeared  upon  the  platform, 
and  read  an  essay  upon  the  Mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  which  was  so  full  of  poetical 
quotations,  and  had  so  many  superlatiTe 
expressions,  and  was  read,  withal,  in  so 
pleasant  a  voice,  and  with  such  an  air  of 
graceful  shyness,  that  the  perfonnaDce 
quite  won  the  hearts  of  the  rustic  audience, 
and  almost  eclipsed  the  triumph  of  the 
tragic  youth. 

You  see  that  the  Union  was  really  much 
more  than  a  debating  dub.  Nevertheless, 
Hamlet  was  not  omitted  firom  the  plaj* 
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Af{:er  another  song,  the  bnetling  littfe  presi- 
dent annoTinced  that  the  debate  was  next  in 
order,  and  that  the  snbjeet  for  the  evening 
Tvas,  *'Man — has  he  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally  improved  within  the  past 
centary,  as  illustrated  bv  the  people  of 
Cranberry  Centre,  and  in  the  growth  of  onr 
town?" 

The  first  speaker  was  the  distinguished 
founder  of  the  club,  Hephiah  Mann,  coach* 
driver.  Ton  should  have  seen  the  painful 
primness  with  which  he  had  got  himself 
up  for  the  occasion.  At  least  half  a  bottle 
of  Doctor  Harrison's  hyperion  hair-oil 
must  have  been  represented  by  the  pasted 
condition  of  his  thick  red  locks,  which 
were  parted  behind,  and  fairly  plastered  to 
the  sides  of  his  face.  He  wore  his  "  Sun- 
day-go-to-meetin' "  smt  of  black  alpaca 
coat  and  waistcoat  and  grey  homespun 
trousers ;  his  cravat  was  yellow  with  black 
spots,  and  reached  across  over  the  lapels  of 
liis  coat,  and  he  wore  an  imitation  rosebud 
m  his  button-hole.  He  got  up  with  great 
composure,  and  went  into  his  subject  with 
I&nkee  directness  and  vigour. 

He  didn*t  believe  man  had  degenerated 
in  either  respect,  but  had  improved.  He 
didn't  know  so  much,  though,  about  the 
physical  improvement.  "The  folks  who 
Hvedahimdred  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  didn't 
eat  so  much  pastxy  as  they  do  now-a-days. 
Pastry  ain't  good.  It  disturbs  your  diges- 
tion. Then  there's  pork.  Who'll  tell  me 
that  pork  ain't  bad?  It'll  do  in  winter, 
when  we  want  more  &t  stufP;  but  in  sum- 
iner,  pork  is  pison-— deny  it  who  can! 
Wheat  ought  to  be  ground  and  eat,  bran  and 
all,  oughtn't  it,  now  P"  For  which  reasons 
Hephiah,  on  the  whole,  decided  that  man, 
&s  represented  by  the  Cranberrians,  had 
physically  degenerated,  but  not  morally 
OP  mentally. 

He  sat  down  amid  great  applause,  after 
a  thrilling  peroration  about  "our  fore- 
others,  who  fit  in  the  revolution  of  liberty," 
and  was  sucoeeded  by  Zenas  Slader,  a  tall, 
thoughtful-looking  youth,  with  bushy  hair 
and  hatchet  &oe,  whose  clothes  hung  some- 
what too  loosely  about  him,  and  whose 
shoes  sane  a  creikj  sonff,  or  rather  creakily 
trumpeted  his  approa<£,  as  he  made  his 
way  to  the  front.  There  arrived,  he  as- 
Bomed  a  somewhat  belligerent  attitude, 
and,  in  the  travail  of  his  thought,  frowned 
upon  his  auditors.  Zenas  had  been  teach- 
ing school  for  a  year  or  two,  and  was  the 
lawyer's  clerk  and  destined  partner,  and 
felt,  it  18  needless  to  add,  great  self-oonfi- 
denoe. 


"What  is't,"  he  burst  out  suddenly, 
"  's  made  us  grow  so,  if  we  ain't  improved  P 
Look  at  the  factory  down  the  road — ^was 
that  there  a  century  ago  P  No !  Look  at 
them  diurohes — ^when  was  they  built,  I  sh'd 
like  t'  know  P  Well,  I  do  know,  and  so  do 
you — ^three  on  *em  put  up  within  three 
years.  Why,  what  was  this  village  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  P  I've  heard  tell  that  there 
was  only  a  hundred  folks  here  in  revolu- 
tion times.  Gro  out  into  the  road  and  look 
at  the  boys.  Do  they  act  as  bad's  they 
used  to  P  The  old  folks  tell  us  how  the 
boys  and  gals  used  to  '  cut  up'  when  they 
were  young.  They  don't  *  cut  up'  so  now, 
do  they  P  Wall,  then.  Of  course  we  ain't 
perfect— -of  course  we  ain't.  But  I  was 
readin'  the  other  day  how  Miles  Standish,. 
the  old  Puritan  soldiel*,  used  to  swear  like 
a  good  un,  and  yet  was  a  holy  man ;  and 
Gen'ral  Ethan  Allen,  he  used  to  swear;, 
and  they  do  say  Gen'ral  Washington  swore- 
now  and  then.  Do  any  of  our  first  men 
swear  neowp  Does  Squire  Pickering 
swear  P  Does  La'yer  Sweetin' swear  P  Does 
Parson  Pike  swear  P  No,  th^  don't.  Wall, 
then.  I  agree  with  fHend  Hephiah — pork 
ain't  good,  and  pastry  certainly  ain't  good. 
But  we  ain't  so  bad  off,  even  if  they  ain't, 
be  we  now  P"  With  which  crushing  argpoi- 
mentum  ad  hominem,  Zenas  sat  down  iu 
triumph. 

Several  of  the  other  village  hopefuls 
pursued  the  debate  with  great  vigour,, 
much  after  the  style  of  the  two  I  have 
sketched,  often  eliciting  laughter  and  ap- 
plause by  their  homely  humour  and  their 
patriotic  rhapsodies.  When  the  speaking 
wafl  finished,  the  president  put  the  subject 
to  the  audience  to  vote  upon  it ;  whereat 
the  optimist  villagers  almost  unanimously 
decided  that  man,  as  exemplified  in  Cran- 
berry Centre,  had  certainly  progressed  in 
the  triple  advantages  of  physical,  moral, 
and  mental  well-being. 

But  even  yet  the  entertainment  of  the 
evening  was  not  concluded.  The  debate 
over,  of  a  sudden  the  maidens  came  bustline 
through  the  audience,  bearing  baskets,  and 
offering  refreshments  to  each  and  all,  dough- 
nuts and  apple  turnovers,  seed-cakes  and 
biscuits,  tcurtlets  and  apples;  while  the 
youths  brought  cider  and  gmger-beer,  home-  . 
made,  which  they  dispensed  in  tin  cups 
brought  for  the  occasion.  Then,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  rows  of  benches  were  whirled 
round  and  packed  closely  against  the  walls, 
leaving  a  large  clear  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall.  Before  any  one  knew  were 
Hephiah  had  disappeared  to,  he  suddenly 
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Bbowed  his  sbijux^  locks  in  the  little  square 
gallerj  oyer  the  door ;  and  before  any  ome 
could  gr&ess  "what  lie  was  up  there  for,  he 
stiQck  np  a  lively  air  on.  las  fiddle.  Por 
Bepihiah  was  a  nxuversaJ  genius,  and  could 
handle  a  fiddl^bow,  a  knotty  argument  in 
politics  or  morals,  and  the  reins  of  a  teuB, 
with  equal  ease  and  eclat.  The  men  led 
out  their  partners,  and  anon  the  town-hall 
i^irly^hook  with  the  tihumps  of  the  dancers, 
dancing  the  ancient  yet  ever  exciting 
Virginia  Reel.  Even  ^e  elderly  gentle- 
xn&u,  who  had  such  a  terror  of  steam  looe-' 
motion,  and  the  sedate  Squire  Pickenng, 
joined  in  the  6f)ort;  while  the  younger 
dancers  were  made  hilarious,  as  well  by 
watching  the  old  folks  gallivant  down  the 
line  as  by  the  joUiness  of  the  dancing  irteaLt. 
Jt  was  noidnight  ere  they  could  make  up 
tibeir  minds  to  bundle  up  for  the  home- 
ward jaunt.  The  snow  was  still  whirling 
and  careering  wildly  over  street  and  houses, 
encircling  the  steeples  with  dissolving 
wreaths,  and  heaping  in  drifts  against  ihe 
knolls.  But  that  made  the  home-going  all 
the  merrier,  for  the  coi^leB  (dung  to  eaoh 
other  all  the  tighter,  and  it  was  royal  fun 
to  fight,  with  one's  sweetheart,  against  gust 
aoiid  driilt.  • 

*■ 1 1 r* ■    [■ 

ALI  BABA  IN  GERMANY. 


•*  PosstBlT  you  recollect,"  observed  Ru- 
pert, laying  down  his  elaborately  adorned 
nteerscbaum,  and  staring  at  the  fiimsy 
mountain  of  willow  shavings  that  filled  his 
fireless  grate,  "  possibly  you  may  recoTleot 
that  when  you  were  here  some  weeks  ago, 
I  told  you  a  tale  about  a  Three-eyed  Man,* 
the  termination  of  which  strongly  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Forty  Thieves  ?'^ 

**  I  remember  the  tale  perfectly,'*  an- 
swered AdolphuB.  ^  It  came,  yon  said, 
from  Cyprus,  and  the  two  stories  coincided 
in  the  termination  only,  being,  in  all  other 
respects,  essentially  different.** 

"  Good  1 ' *  exdaimed  Rupert.  **  Well,  I 
have  now  discovered  a  legend  which  is 
essentially  the  same  story  as  the  Forty 
"Thieves,  with  this  exception,  that  of  the 
termination,  to  which  we  formerly  directed 
our  attention,  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found." 

"  Does  the  legend  come  from  Cyprus,  or 
anywhere  thereabouts  ?^  asked  Adolphus. 

^No,"  was  the  reply.  "It  comes  from 
Prussia,  from  the  pi'incipality  of  Halber- 
stadt,  near  Magdeburg,  and  refers  to  a 

*  fke  All  Tiik  Tkak  Roukd,  New  Series,  tdI.  t., 
p.  610. 


•castle;  the  rmaa  of  wkieh  are  stiU  to  be 
seen.  The  Dummburg,  as  it  is  called,  was 
most  coovenieiitly  aituatied  for  predatorj 
puipoaes}  and  tha  robbevs,  by  whom  it 
was  tenanted,  were  in  the  habit  of  sallying 
forth  into  the  high  road  from  Leipzig  to 
Brunamdc,  «nd  killing  and  mn^ering 
everybody  of  sufficient  importance  to  render 
Kao)i  operatiana  iBccatiFe.  They  bad  at 
their  disposal  Bubteiraneaft  vaults  in  which 
to  conceal  their  ill-gotten  ireasure,  asd 
wells  into  whM^  they  flung  the  corpses  cf 
their  victims.  Ultimately  the  robbers  eC 
the  Dunamburg  were  put  down  as  a 
nuisance  by  the  neighbcHuing  princes,  hst 
the  belief  is  current  thai  theor  treasiues 
are  still  bei^Msd  U{>  in  the  vaoltB.  Nov. 
once  upon  a  time,  a  poor  woodcutter—" 

"  The  Ali  Baba  of  the  story,"  interroptod 
AdolphuB.  **Did  he  flaurisli  before  the 
robbers  wave  put  dowv^or  afierwarda?" 

'*  We  can  diiiruBfi  tbait  peiist  pnescB^j/' 
remarked  Eupert.  ''While  this  woodeutter 
was  felling  a  tree  behind  the  naafl,  he  saw 
a  moiuk  gliding  through  the  finest,  and. 
judging  that  aomeil/hing  iaterBsting  vts 
afoot,  conoealed  himself,  and  waftdbed.  The 
monk  diaappeaned  awDqg  4he  rocks,  hot 
was  eoon  followed  on  tii|^toe  bj  the  wood- 
flsUter,  who  saw  him  at^  at  a  little  door, 
which  had  never  been  nolioed  by  anjer* 
t^e  viUaciera  in  &e  neighltoiushood.  At 
this  he  koookad  aofliy,  crying  at  the  sas^ 
time, '  Opevi*  little  dior,*  and  his  order  vis 
at  onoe  obeyed/' 

"Wha4r,  no. sesame r'  rexokdmed  Adol- 
phus, "no  miUet!  no  barley!  merely  tbe 
door  addressed  in  its  own  pvoq^  persoa! 
It  aeems  to  me  that  tha  Geman  tale  is 
more  pamitive  than  itbe  Aiabiaa.'* 

''  Whe^n  the  monk  had  entered,  tiie  wood- 
man beard  the  wooKlfi  'CUaae,  Httle  door/ 
and  this  order  was  obeyed  like  itbe  other. 
Thoi^gh  he  trenUed  &09  head  to  foot, 
the  wiM^dman  waa  detennisked  ^  viait  tk 
spot  en  aome  future  eioQaflion,  aad  aocord- 
ingly  he  marked  1}ie  paih  leading  to  tbe 
di^r  mth.  bra»cbea  «ftd  elonee.  jfcfver  ms 
jnankamndinaaaQre  diatBriaadstaie.  Gkd 
to  get  hoanq,  he  vRoe  no  aooDor  ihere  tiun 
he  wished  himself  back  among  tibe  rocks, 
so  anxious  was  he,  and.  at  tlie  same  tine 
ao  afraid  to  try  hiB  hand  iritb  the  Uttie 
door.  IDuntng  the  wikale  of  the  GBsaing 
Saturday  he  fasted,  and  on  Sunday,  at 
TugtbtfalA,  he  fvooeeded  to  l^e  Ijeaxanating 
spot,  witii  a  .noaary  m  his  band.  Tbe  6oot 
wee  in  its  pnaper  pfaioe,  and,  shaking  in 
liia  ahoea,  he  stood  before  it.  He  ihoaght 
it  might  be  opened  by  the  monk." 
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"Decidedly,"  said  AdolpbTis,  "ifhereis 
a  sensational  colonring  in  the  German  tale 
wLich  is  xiot  to  be  fbtmd  imii!he  otlier." 

"  No  one  appeared,"  proceeded  Rnpeitt, 
"  conseqxientlj  the  woodcntter  knelt  down 
and  prayed.  Strengthened  by  the  dcvonat 
exercise,  lie  gave  a  desperate  kndck  at  "fhe 
door,  at  the  same  time  saying,  in  a  trcmbKng 
whisper,  *  Open,  Jittle  door.  It  opened  at 
once,  and  b,  narrow,  dimly-lit  passage  was 
revealed,  which  led  to  a  spacions  vault. 
*  Shut,  little  door,'  was  his  involuirtaiy  ex- 
clamation.** 

"  Involuntary  afi  it  was,"  Teraaiflced  Adol- 
phns,  "it  donbtless  answered  its  purpose.*" 

*^  Advancing  into  the  vatflt,**  caritimied 
Rupert,  **  the  woodctittel'  discovered  open 
vessels  filled  with  old  coins  and  heavy 
ingots  of  gold.  Sacred  vessels  nged  for 
divine  service,  and  costty  images  of  sainrts, 
were  likewise  in  great  abnndance.  The 
woodcutter  crossed  himself,  and  wished 
that  he  was  a  litmdred  miles  off,  ibnt  at 
ilie  same  time  he  recollected  that  he  had  a 
wife  and  eight  xjhildrcn,  and  he  did  not 
like  to  go  home  empty-handed." 

"  I  object  to  those  eight  childrefn,"  cried 
Adolphus .  "  The  number  ought  to  be  seven, 
according  to  aU  the  laws  of  precedent.*' 

"  Then,  as  the  children  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  story,  to  seven  they  shall  be 
reduced  to  suit  your  views,"  said  Rupert. 
"Well,  the  woodman  hastily  todk  several 
handfuls  of  coin,  and  pom-ed  *liem  into  a 
sack,  which  he  took  down  ftom  a  nail  in 
the  waH." 

"  It  waa  very  handsome  on  -ttie  part  of  the 
rohhersto  put  it  there,"  observed  Adolpihus. 

"  Nay,  if  that  astorashesyou,"  said  Rupert, 
"what  will  you  say  when  I  tdll  you  that, 
when  the  woodcutter  bad  reached  the  -door 
with  his  treasure,  a  human  voice  from  the 
back  of  the  cave  cried,  '  Come  again.' " 

"Now  what  was  the  motive  of  the  in- 
vitation?" inqtdred  Adolphns.  «*  There 
vas  no  immediate  mischief  intended,  or  the 
voice  would  have  ordered  him  to  stop 
where  he  was,  and  lie  would  probably  bave 
come  to  grief  Neither  was  «ny  particular 
good  intended,  or  ire  wmdd  have  been  told 
where  he  could  ihid  anoftsr  sadt." 

"Ton  are  too  deep  fbr  me,"  retorted 
RtiperL  •*  I  can  only  naj  that  the  woodman 
made  no  answer,  %ut  left  the  cave  as  qiiickly 
as  possible  by  the  metbod  -already  teerted, 
and  hurried  to  the  txearert  churtsh,  where 
goffered  a  tenth  df  Iris  treasirre  for  the 
iHme^  of  the  establislmient,  and  imother 
*«nth  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  poor.  A  few 
more  coins  be  expended  in    porehamng 


clothes  for  Ins  &mily.  The  bulk  of  his 
treasure  be  resolved  to  ooseeal  in  his 
cellar,  but  being  anziouB  to  have  some 
faint  notion  of  the  eattent  of  his  wealth, 
und  not  'being  able  to  oount,  he  asked 
his  nei^bour,  a  bard-fisted  cdd  ODm«dealer, 
to  lend  him  a  peck  measure,  of  oomse 
not  telBng  him  for  what  it  was  required.^' 

"There   is  jm  old  Mend,   Ah  Bafaa's 
brother;"  murmoped  AdolphuB. 

''The  old  gentleman,"  proceeded  Ru- 
pert, ^*  enjoyed  a  Yepntation  for  cheating 
the  poor,  which  be  fdlly  mecitBd.  He 
kept  measures  with  ohittks  in  them  «o 
laiige  that,  whenever  they  were  used, 
some  grains  of  com  wove  sure  to  &J1 
for  the  benefit  of  Utie  dealer.  In  one  of 
these  a  coin  etnck  fbst,  whidi  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  woodcutter,  but  was  at  once 
deftected  by  the  idiMwd  oom-dealer  when 
Dhe  measare  was  returned.  Waylaying 
the  waodo«tter  in  the  forest,  he  extorted 
from  *him,  by  threats,  i;he  whole  story  of 
the  hidden  treasure.  He  tiien  changed 
bis  tone,  and  piomised  that  if  the  wood- 
cutter cotdd  lead  him. to  the  newly-dis- 
covered souree  of  wealth  on  tiie  following 
Sunday,  they  should  equally  share  the 
profits  of  the  expeditioik  The  wood- 
cotter,  who  did  not  like  the  anasigement 
at  all,  expatiated  larrg^ly  on.  the  perils  of 
the  vault;  but  the  corn-dealer,  &r  from 
being  moved,  soarealy  listened  to  his 
neighbour's  deeonption  of  nocnmnlated 
horrors." 

"Well  now,  really,"  interposed  Adol- 
phus, "  if  the  woodcutter  adhered  striotly 
to  the  tmth,  I  don't  see  there  was  muoh  to 
be  frightened  at.  He  had  seen  a  monk, 
who  unwittingly  showed  <him  the  way,  and 
never  troubled  him  further ;  he  had  oome  to 
an  obliging  little  door,  which  <did  whatever 
it  was  told ;  and  when  he  had  loaded  iumself 
with  coin,  an  extremely  polite. voice  had 
requested  the  honour  of  a  seoond  visit.  I 
am  afraid  that  his  mendacity  oq  this  oooa- 
sien  was  very  great." 

^I  lear  so  too,"  responded  Rupert. 
"  Be  that  as  it  might,  Sunday  oaone  round, 
and  »t  sunrise,  not  at  nightfall,  did  the 
neighbours  proceed  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Dummburg,  the  corn-dealer  having  across 
his  shoulder  a  huge  sack,  which  contained 
twenty  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 
carrying  with  him  a  spade  and  a  piek-aze. 
He  was  to  enter  tie  vflfolt  aJone,  and  the 
woodcutter,  remaining  outside,  was  to  re- 
ceive the  sacks  as  they  were  fiilled,  and  to 
hide  them  in  the  bushes  till  the  entire  opera- 
tion was  oonqpleted.    In  aooordance  with 
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this  plan,  the  oom-dealer  gave  the  prescribed 
orders  to  the  little  door,  which  opened  and 
closed  at  his  bidding,  and  was  so  highly 
stimulated  by  the  aspect  of  the  vast  trea- 
sures around  him  that  he  at  once  dragged 
ont  his  twenty  sacks,  laid  them  on  the 
gronnd,  and  began  to  fill  them  without 
delay.  Presently,  however,  a  huge  black 
dog,  with  fiery  eyes,  slowly  emerged  from 
the  depths  of  the  cavern,  and  laid  himself 
successively  on  every  one  of  the  filled  sacks. 
*  Hence,  miser !'  growled  the  dog ;  and  the 
miser  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  quit  the 
cavern,  but  so  completely  was  he  befogged 
by  terror  that  instead  of  siaying,  *  Open, 
little  door,'  he  kept  on  bawling,  'Shut, 
little  door,'  at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  and 
the  door,  abeady  do^d,  remained  in  that 
condition." 

''Anew  proof,"  almost  shrieked  Adol- 
phus,  "that  the  German  version  of  the 
story  is  older  than  the  Ara1»an.  The  con- 
duct of  the  miser  is  almost  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  nature.  What  amount  of 
terror  could  make  a  man,  whose  house  was 
on  fire,  throw  up  his  window  and  shout 
'Water,'  or  how  could  a  woman,  whose 
husband  was  beating  her  to  death,  cry  out 
'All  right,'  instead  of  'Murder?'  Could 
any  idiocy,  permanent  or  temporary,  make 
a  person  ask  for  a  door  to  be  snut  when  he 
wished  for  it  to  be  open  ?  Turn  to  the 
Arabian  stoiy,  and,  as  rar  as  human  agency 
is  concerned,  you  wiU  find  that  the  laws  pf 
probability  are  respected.  The  mention 
of  the  grain  '  sesame'  has  no  apparent  con- 
nexion with  the  opening  or  closing  of 
doors.  Gassim  Baba  had  merely  learned  the 
word  for  the  occasion,  and  terror  might 
easily  make  him  forget  it,  and  substitute 
the  name  of  some  other  and  more  fiuniliar 
grain.  In  my  opinion  the  author  of  the 
Arabian  story  has  seen  and  corrected  the 
absurdity  to  which  I  refer." 

"I  appreciate  your  reasoning  perfectly," 
said  Bupert,  after  a  pause.  "  We  will,  if 
you  please,  in  our  further  comparison  of 
legends,  lay  it  down  as  a  canon,  that  when 
two  stories  are  precisely  identical  in  sub- 
stance, the  one  that  is  least  absurd  shall  be 
deemed  the  more  recent.  Of  course  you 
will  be  prepared  to  hear  some  wiseacre 
object  that  the  Arabian  Nights  must  be 
more  ancient  than  tales  about  the  oom- 
dealer  and  peasant  of  Halberstadt." 

"  Suc}i  objections  are  naught,  as  you  will 
admit,"  rejoined  Adolphus.  "The  story 
is  only  connected  by  accident  with  the 
Dummburg,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  told  on 
the  spot  by  old  Oerman  contemporaries  of 


Tacitus,  the  monk  having  taken  the  place  of 
some  pagan  priest.  Whittington's  Cat,  as 
you  are  aware,  appears  in  one  of  Ghimm's 
popular  tales,    and  it  would  be   indeed 

E resumption  to  suppose  that  it  was  first 
kthered  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells. 
But,  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  stoiy  stands 
stilL" 

"For  a  long  time,"  resumed    Unpert, 
"the  woodcutter,  witii  beating  heart,  re> 
mained  outside.    As  he  approached  tbe 
door  he   heard   something  like   a  groas, 
and  something  like  a  howl,  and  then  ill 
was  silent.    Afler  telling  his  beads  with. 
quiet  devotion,  he  knocked  softly,  and,  as 
before,  the  door  opened  when  duly  com- 
manded, but  this  tune  it  revealed  the  bleed- 
ing corpse  of  the  miser,  stretched  upon  tlie 
sacks,  while  the  casks  filled  with  treasure 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth." 

"I  see  now,  clearly  enough,"  obBerved 
Adolphus,  "  that  the  incidents  are  sup- 
posed to  occur  after  the  extermination  of 
the  robbers.  There  is  no  horde  ready  to 
punish  the  woodcutter,  but  the  treasures 
are  in  the  custody  of  supernatural  beings, 
who  are  there  for  a  moral  purpose,  assist- 
ing honest  poverty,  and  castigating  avarice. 
The  monk  may  be  one  of  these,  or  he  maj 
be  a  fiskvoured  person  like  the  woodcutter; 
for  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  appropriatioa 
of  the  treasure  to  the  service  of  the  church 
is  looked  upon  as  meritorious." 

"The  robbers  having  been  extermi- 
nated," remarked  Bupert,  "as  yon  saj, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  story,  aJi 
that  relates  to  the  disguise  of  the  chief  as 
a  merchant,  and  the  concealment  of  his 
band  in  jars,  all,  in  short,  of  which  we 
were  reminded  by  the  Three-eyed  Man  of 
Cyprus,  naturally  &lls  away  from  the  Grer- 
man  story " 

"  No — ^no — ^why  will  vou  not  be  accurate, 
dear  Bupert  P"  cned  Aoolphus.  "  It  did  not 
fall  away  from  the  Oerman— in  my  opinion 
the  oldest  stozr— because  it  never  was 
there.  The  incident  of  the  pretended  mez^ 
chant  equally  well  fits  the  Arabian  and 
the  Cyprian  tales,  which  have  otherwise 
nothing  in  common.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Grerman  and  the  Arabian  tales  have 
everything  essential  in  common  tOl  we 
come  to  this  particular  incident.  We  have^ 
therefore,  in  defiftult  of  farther  information, 
a  right  to  assume  that  the  disguised  mer- 
chant has  been  tacked  to  AH  Baba  by  a 
comparatively  late  hand,  having  had  origi- 
nally no  connexfbn  with  him  whatever. 
Probably,  too,  he  was  sulgected  to  the  same 
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liberty  in  the  case  of  the  Tbree-eyed  Man, 
who  80  cnrionsly  blends  Bluebeard  and 
Polyphemns." 


AX  A  WIKDOW. 

Av  orial  window  looks 
Over  elmi  alire  with  rooki, 

While  afar, 
Paat  gladet  whore  hrowio  the  deer^ 
Then  ihinee  a  ailTer  mere, 

lak^Aitar. 

And,  while  the  ennlight  flit*, 
In  that  wide  window  rite 

One  I  know. 
I  eee  an  eaeel  atand. 
Bat  idle  ia  that  hand, 

White  aa  tnow. 

A  dream  ie  in  thoee  eree, 
That  gaae  on  windy  udei^ 

Cobalt  blue: 
A  lad  delieioua  dream, 
With  lore  ita  only  theme, 

Loet,  th6agh  tme, 

Eun  would  the  maiden  trace 
An  nnforgotten  nee: 

Ah,  no,  no ! 
Nought  can  ita  life  recal ; 
Let  toe  Tain  pencil  fall : 

Lore  meane  woo. 


A  TBIP  TO  THE  LAND  OF  SCOTT. 

Part  II. 

Pbom  the  head  of  Loch  E!atrineis  a  ride 
of  five  miles  to  Inversnaid  npon  Loch  Lo- 
mond. Until  recently,  those  who  wished  to 
make  this  little  ezcnrsion  had  to  tramp  it 
orer  moor  and  mountain,  or  hire  ponies ;  but 
now  there  is  a  fiur  carriage-road,  which 
adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  trip,  though 
robbing  it  to  some  extent  of  its  pristine 
wildness.  We  are  still  in  the  district  of 
the  Macgr^ors,  and  at  the  very  head- 
quarters of  Bob  Boy.  At  the  foot  of  Loch 
Arklet^  a  small  lake,  which  would  attract 
admiration  anywhere  but  in  Scotland, 
where  lakes  are  as  plentiful  as  rainbows, 
stands  Corrie  Arklet^  the  place  where  the 
bold  Bob  found  his  shrewish  bride,  the  fair 
Helen  of  Sir  Walter's  story.  Here  Loch 
Arklet  pours  out  it43  surplus  waters,  fonn- 
ing  a  little  river,  which  afterwards  effecting 
a  junction  with  the  Snaid,  discharges  itself 
into  Lodi  Lomond  at  Inversnaid  in  a  series 
of  cascades,  which  few  travellers  omit  to 
visit.  It  was  here  that  Wordsworth's  ad- 
miration was  extorted  by  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  a  barefooted  Highland  lassie, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  upon  whose  youthful 
chatms  he  lavished  all  the  wealw  of  his 
fancy  in  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his 
minor  poems.  This  vision  burst  upon  his 
sight  in  1808,  so  that  the  lassie,  if  ake  stiU 
live,  has  turned  fourscore.     Yet  such  is  | 


the  magic  of  song  that  she  remains  a  child 
in  the  poet's  verse  with  all  her  surround- 
ings as  he  described  them,  and  will  so  re- 
main, a  little  cabinet  picture,  as  long  as 
English  literature  endures,  with 

The  lake,  the  baj,  the  waterfall, 
And  ahe,  the  apirit  of  them  alL 

At  Inversnaid  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort, 
erected  and  garrisoned  by  the  British  go- 
vernment in  1718,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  overawing  and  holding  in  check 
the  turbulent  Clan  Gb^gor;  and  where, 
when  he  was  a  subaltern,  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Q-eneral  Wolfe  was  for  a  short  time 
stationed.  The  Dukes  of  Montrose,  the 
hereditary  foemen  of  the  Macgregors,  re- 
ceived an  allowance  from  the  Crown  as  go- 
vernors of  the  Fort  of  Inversnaid,  nearly 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  From  In- 
versnaid, access  by  steamer  is  easy  to 
every  part  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  traveller 
can  cross  to  Tarbet  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  af1;er  a  walk  of  two  miles  or  less, 
through  shady  avenues  of  luxuriant  trees, 
arrive  at  Arroquhar,  at  the  end  of  Loch 
Long,  or  he  can  proceed  down  to  Bow- 
ardennas,  by  land  or  water,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  loch  as  Inversnaid,  if  he  desires 
to  climb  to  the  noble  peak  of  Ben  Lomond. 
Or  without  landing  he  can  steam  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  loch  to  Balloch,  where 
the  lake  overflows  into  the  placid  stream 
of  the  Leven.  Young  travellers,  who  mostly 
have  a  fancy  for  climbing  to  mountain  tops, 
generally  make  Bowardennan,  whence  the 
asoent  is  usuallv  made,  their  first  halting- 

Elaoe.  And  they  cannot  do  better.  I 
ave  been  more  than  once  at  the  top  of 
Ben  Nevis,  of  Ben  MacDhui,  of  Goatfell, 
in  Arran,  and  of  a  score  of  other  great 
Bens  in  the  Highlands,  and  can  testify 
from  experience  that  none  so  well  repays 
the  time  expended  and  the  toil  incurred  as 
Ben  Lomond.  The  view  from  the  top  on 
a  clear  day  is  superb.  Half  of  the  length, 
and  the  whole  breadth  of  Scotland,  lie 
outstretched  like  a  map  beneath  the  feet. 
To  the  eastward  may  be  seen  the  tall 
chimney  of  the  St.  Bollox  Works,  at  Glas- 
gow, without  other  trace  of  that  great 
city;  still  further  east,  Arthur's  Seat,  over- 
looking Edinburgh,  and  further  still  the 
BsMB  Bock  in  the  middle  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  Westward  rise  the  glorious  p^aks 
of  Arran  and  the  inner  Hebriofes,  and  further 
down  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Ailsa  Craig,  far 
larger  and  grander  than  the  Bass.  South- 
waras  lies  Loch  Lomond,  glittering  like 
a  sheet  of  gold,  and  studded  with  islands, 
and  far  beyond,  the  green  sloping  hills  of 
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!R«nfr0ir,  Ayr,  and  Lanai^.  KortlrwaitU  I  Bongbi.  And  rrhen,  afler  three  haatB,  ihe 
tbe  GrttmpiftDS  rear  <^eir  magnificent  heads 
and  close  lOie  view  with  l^at  niKsiTe  nm- 
part),  beycHjd  which, ,  as  iSootsBieii  itxMot, 
GsBsar  and  hie  legions  were  eenrar  ahle 
to  penetrate.  The  northarai  aide  of  the 
monntain,  as  seen  from  the  snnimit  bj 
the  tnwreUer  wiao  has  nervt  jesongh  to 
stand  and  look  down,  ds  {precipftcras ;  a 
fidieer  wall  of  fully  fifteen  ^nndied,  or  per- 
haps two  ihonsand,  feet.  People  of  weak 
heads  ^siionld  He  ^tdown,  if  tJlejf  woijQd 
behold  with  pecfect  safety  the  awihil  crag, 
than  which  there  a  nothing:  in  Oveat  Britaon 
more  enblime,  and  which  Ute  Swiss  Alps 
themselves  *GBaindt  anrpasB.  iBvi  «t  is  mot 
only  in  the  clear  gwnahfiine  iibat  Ben  Lo«> 
mond  is  grandly  fbeavtzfoL  It  was  once 
my  ifoirtnne  to  bo  oa  (the  itop,  wii^  .fiye  or 
six  -companions,  when  (ihe  monntaim  beoame 
wholiy  emteloped  on  iflond,  and  'when 

Miflt,  Aick  mbt  poiaod  tm. 
And  so isnmn.'ptia  ^diefe  we-Mt  or  itotcl. 
That  each  to  each  loomed  ipectoal  and  9emote«. 
A  thing  of  shadows  in  a  shadosry  land ; 
The  momtain>top'and  turanabr  yasds  AMund 
'ThBonl7-TiBible<eavth;  ouasMres  Alone 
The  earth's  inhahltanto. 

Under  eitch  curenamstaBces  to  ioowb  £pom 
one's  plaoe  is  periiiMDi  fooUihardihood. 
North,  south,  <akst,  :and  west  -ane  all 
imdistingnishable  in  .the  thiok  'vaiponzr; 
and  even  a  few  ^teps,  if  in  the  wrong 
direction,  n»y  pitoh  the  ra^  adire(ritnirer 
head  fotemost  into  death  and  etemdiiy. 
On  this  occasion  we  -w^ere  all  expargeinoed 
climfbers,  send  intewtiw  tMcb  iwe  ran;  .so 
we  salt  still  and  told  tales  Aid  sang  Bangs ; 
some  of  rus  smoked,  »nd  onewasiso  far  toff, 
a  dooen  feet  or  so,  thekt  wie  oonid  ooiy 
make  out  wbero  he  was  by  the  glow^-orm 
light  of  his  cigar,  aluMmg  fidntly  as  if  it 
were  a  mile  distant.  We  had  oreatate 
GomfortB  aSong  twith  ns,  mhioh  enaJbled  ns 
to  pass  ihe  itzma  without  beia^  henlimbed 
by  the  icy  midt  that  gmthjesed  on  oar 
clothes  lilro  hoair-<£»Bi;  and  we.  fonod 
amnsemofii,  <siieh  Jis  it  was,  bj  pMs^  wax 
empty  wdiiricy^Dottle  ^vAaidi  ^one  df  ^onr 
company  had  sfcadk  inpon  lihe  tcm  ref  fChe 
•caixn  (and  ton  itfae'top  tof  e(?Bry  Ittighlaiid 
Ben  A  osim  is  so^e  to  ha  fonnd,  to  ytn£y 
the  ^hct  Hat  Ihe  rapot  in  Nfuostion  is  in- 
dnbilalbly  the  highert),  with  smii  k»ose 
stones  md  pebbles  as  bestrewed  the  gray 
head  of  the  monntain.  It  is  only  iflbese 
who  4vd  ^Fsry  hard  put  to  it  fior  anrase- 
ment,  in  long  and  weaiy  honrs,  who  taaoi 
picture  to  ithemselFOS  the  enjoyment  tonr 
party  derived  from  this  .i^pparently  tririal 
occapation»  But  let  those  laxigh  who  iwin. 
We  laughed  and  we  won  the  relaxation  we 


tk>  roll  away,  and 

the  cloud  dispened. 
And  in  full  glory,  at  one  bursty 
Bevealed  a  world — ^hill,  vallej.  town, 
OUtteringin  sunfight  miles  adown— 
Biren  taui  Una  andhighlands  brown, 

we  felt  more  than  vepaid,  by  the  sudden 
grandeur  of  the  speetacde,  for  ^aU  the  little 
sufferings  we  had  undergone  and  the  dan- 
gers we  had  incurred.  It  was  as  if  we  bad 
been  privileged  to  behold  an  .act  of  crea- 
tion, and  had  been  witnesses  of  the  trans-  • 
formation  of  chaos  into  crrder,  into  life, 
and  into  baanty. 

The  ascent  and  descent  of  Ben  Lomond, 
allowing  bjbj^  time  -for  hmch  or  refresb- 
ment  on  the  way,  or  at  the  top,  may  be 
easily  made  in  six  hours.  Those  fond  of 
geological  stodies  will  do  well  to  note,  as 
they  ascend,  the  uzuniatakahie  marks  of 
glacial  action  uifxm  the  granite  rock  over 
which  the  track  lies;  and  will  be  carried 
back  in  imaginatioa  to  the  far  distant  time 
when  thcnow  oompaaratively  low  ranges  of 
the  Highland  Bens  were  snow-capped  Al^, 
as  high  above  the  sea  level  as  Mont  Bhmc 
or  the  WetteAom",  and  when,  perhs^ 
Scotland  formed,  with  Ireland  and  Engluid, 
rpaart  of  a. 'OontineAt  that. atretchod  westward 
a  thouaand  .miles  i&om  Qape  Clear  aAdtbe 
oater  fiebridas.  Evidently  what  is  now 
the  pole  was  not  always  me  poia>  nor  tk 
"equator  the  equator,  and  earth  and  sea  art 
ev to  chaDgittg  their  places  in  tha  jmigbtj 
prooassion  of  the  ages. 

The  sail  down  Loch  Lomond  fromlx- 
Fersaaid,  or  fresKi  the  northernmost  extre- 
mity at  Laveraman,  <at  the  entrance  <arf  Gkn 
i^aUoch,  to  Balleeh  at  the  sooth,  a  distance 
•of  oboat  ifire-aoei^twenty  miles,  is,  in  fioe 
olear  weaijoer,  a  soene  of  varying  beaoij, 
aaok  aa  few  trayellers  axe  ewet  likely  to 
ftrrget.  ilroia  Inveraimaai  to  InreFBDaid, 
(&e  Utbe  iA  soamely  laroader  ihaaax  the 
'TfaiTsea  tft  Gwvmend.;  hmtatthasonihem 
tend  towards  IBalloch  it  expands  into  a 
widith  of  about  seveai  or  •eight  nuLos,  and  is 
lihiekly  studded  with  islands,  on  which  the 
ilardi,  the  orowaa,  ^and  the  silver  Iwcch  (the 
damad  of  ibe  woods,  as  it  is  sometimes 
nailed  in  SootUmd),  flourish  JusoriaDdj. 
But  the  foxctiraian  v^  and  down  tho  lake 
is  soon  made,  and  the  pedestcian,  after 
he  has  seen.from  the  deok  of  the  steamer 
an  that  is  to  be  seem  in  that  mode  of  tra- 
vel]iBg,>aind  sifter  he  has  gained  the  summit 
of  Ae  ^en,  wthich  is  ihe  first  thing  to  be 
thou^t  of,  will  do  well  to  land  at  Tarbet, 
^n  tiie  wostem  side  of  the  lake,  and  either 
stay  at  that  hostelry,  if  he  be  willing  to 
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defyjgatiB  and  midges  tliat  sting  as  roth- 
lesBly  as  AmericaB  moaqnitoes,  or  walk 
acFQw  the  narrow  laiihiKiiiB  tbat  aepasstes 
Loch  Lomond  frona  XiO<&  Lang,  to  Aivo- 
qahar,  and  make  HbaB  hie  resting-place  for 
two  «r  throe  dajnL  itodkk  Long,  propeailj 
Loch  Loing,  or  the  "lake  of  ehipe/'  is 
grand  and  rcigged,  «nd  owes  -ke  eK&tenoe, 
sot  to  Highlcoid  liUs  and  rivers,  and  the 
abmadant  moifitnre  of  the  clkoe,  like  the 
&esb- water  lakes,  but  to  the  sea,  which  flows 
nozth-eantward  j&con  the  Firtk  of  CHjde, 
n&d  is,  tkengh  ot  amaller  extent,  a  veriiaUe 
fiord,  like  Loch  Fjme  and  Looh  Lionhe^  its 
near  neigbhonrs. 

Theamovntainaat  the  bead  of  Looh  Long 
at  Axroqabar  agre  of  itnoly  Alpine  gcandeisr. 
ConspicnaixB    aboTo   them    towers    to  .a 
height  oi  three  tbonsand  ieet  and  mere  the 
ragged  and  picturesque  crest  oi  Ben  Airthnr, 
or  the  Cobbler,  so  ^iled  from  the  fancied 
resemblance  of  its  upper  crags  to  a  cobbler 
hammering  on  his  lapstone.  The  precipices 
of  this  monntain  are  so  steep  as  to  render 
the  summit  all  but  inaccessible,  and  the 
few  who  have  braved  the  dangers  of  the 
way  and  snccessfoUy  accom^pUshed  the  ieat, 
confess  that  the  j»ward  of  lifheir  toil  ia  not 
2kearly   so  satisfactory  as   that  which   is 
A&rded  by  the  easier  ascent  «f  Ben  Lo- 
mond.    Bnt  if  instead  of  ascendii^  the 
Cobbler,  and  imnning  the  xisk  g£  break- 
ing bis  neek  (for  nothiiig},  the  tcaveUer 
decides  upon  trayecBiaig  the  soJitndeB  of 
Glen  Croe,  that  stretches  for  edght  males 
along  the  base  of  the  nayonntain,  be  will 
be  well  rewarded.     The  g^en  is  pes&ct 
of  its  kind,  and  needs  only  io  be  >aeen 
by  artist,  poet,  or  loYer  of  :patiiral  seenery, 
to  be  -appreciated  as,  only  next  io  Grlen 
Coe,  the  grandest  in  all  Scotland,    It  ia 
a    winding    Tollej    with   an    occasioxjc*! 
narrow  stc^  of  ooltiTated  gronnd  •cm  the 
banks  of  the  little  riv»r  -iSie  Croe^  from 
which  it  receives  its  name^  and  which  dg- 
ni£e8  in  Glaelic  the  ^'  sheep-folds,"  and  is 
flanked  by  xspid  slopes,  broken  by  pvotmd- 
ing  masses  of  rock,  rising  into-  pceo9|)itoms 
ac^Txties,  the  hills  q^  and  cloven  into 
separate  enmmits  of  various  form  -and  out- 
line.   An  excuEsiaE^  oocupjing  a  day  well 
spent,  may  be  made  by  a  tdherMe  ^pedes- 
trian from  Arroquhar  throng  this  glen, 
and  its  .eontanuotiqas,  to  the  head  of  ILooh 
Fyne,  and  the  little  town  of  Laryorory,  the 
head- quarters  of  the  Clan  Campbell,  and  its 
chief  the  Duke  of  A^rgyll.     The  distance 
is  not  aboire  twenty  males  as  the  crow  flies, 
bat  the  road  is  tortnous  and  the  ascent 
is  steep,  and  may  be  £airly  ^eeid  to  vepre- 
sent  tlnrty  miles  of  walking  on  more  level 


giuiuid.  Pedestrians  who  are  not  hardy 
enough  for  ouch  an  enooanter  of  the  hills, 
often  oQsnpiromiBe  the  master  by  a  walk  of 
eifl^  miles  to  tise  Bommiit  of  the  glen, 
where  a  large  stone  by  the  wayside,  in- 
aorihed  ^'  IIksk,  ua>  be  teankfcx,"  invites 
the  traveller  to  •enjoy  the  twe^d  duty 
•"—or  pleasure.  It  bnrs  the  dote  1748,  and 
was  erected  and  imonbed  byrthe  &itish 
soldiers,  whq,  after  ithe  suppressioii  of  the 
Joooifoite  rebdUioB.  in  the  miemoroble  '45, 
were  udaely  employsd  by  the'  government 
ef  the  day  to  subdue  the  tpooblesome 
HighiamdBTB  by  the  idiviliBed  method  of 
opening  wp  the  inteEior  of  the  oonntry,  aaid 
conBtructzng  igood  loads.  iVom  this  spot 
the  descent  is  easy  to  Oiau  EJknglass,  pro- 
perly Oanglae,  or  ^^gisey-head,**  a  beauti- 
foUy  wooded,  and  in  eome  pkicee  pastoral 
glen,  sdb  the  extremity  of  winch  stands  the 
comfortable  inn  of  flaimdhnu  On  the  shore 
of  Loeh  J^yne,  boats  may  be  obtaii>ed  to 
Inverary,  if  the  tnvxiQer  prefers  the 
dhortest  roate.  It  ahovld  be  mentioned 
that  fftage-coaohes  at  «ettvenient  hours  ply 
on  what  ia  oalied  eviery  ^^hn^vd  day","  that 
is  to  -say  eveay  day  but  .Suiiday,  through 
aU  the  romantic  uegionB  4samiectiag  Ghs- 
gmr  with  the  West  IBUghlands ;  so  that 
neither  the  legB>of  tihe  pedestrian,  hor  the 
purees  e£  theee  who  ore  unaMe  or  unwil- 
ling to  walk,  need  be  severely  taaed  for  the 
ufteansei  looDBibtion. 

Inveraiw,  jae  cailed  from  its  situation  at 
the  junctum  of  the  little  river  Aray  with 
Lodn  Fyue,  ia  the  oounty  town  of  Argyil- 
^hiro,  and.  ofifers  no  attraction  to  delay  the 
footsteps  of  the  trauelkc,  miless  it  be  the 
casiie  of  the  Bnke  of  Airgyill,  the  lovely 
BOMsary,  Argyll'j}  BowliogtQreen/thehillof 
Zhnoaqnoich,  or  the  &c  fiimic  cross  on  the 
quay,  transported  thotfaer  &om  lona ;  and  if 
he  beonepiourQ,  the  dhancoDf  a  breakfast, 
dinner,  lOr  supper  onhenriiigs  fresUy  caught 
in  the  lafloe.  Loch  Fyne  (herrings  are  oele- 
hrspted  All  over  Sootiand  lor  their  lot^e 
ease  and  deliaate  flavenar,  and  ore  univer- 
sally jidmitted  to  be  .the  ^b&esi  herrings 
in  i&e  world.  Oidier  epeehnens  of  ihe 
genoB  mammalia,  in  addition  to  mankind, 
.seem  to  be  of  ibhia  topinioai,  for  whales  often 
risk  tihe  daatgers  of  the  harpoon  and  the 
onaisiket,  and  •oome  up  the  loeh  to  vegalle 
themaelves  upon  this  dainty,  and  ocea- 
sionally  reward  the  fishermen  for  the 
damage,  done. to  tbeir  ordiuary  sea-harvest 
by  their  own  bodies,  and  tiie  pro&taiblet 
blubber  and  whalebane  which  they  yield. 
Katnraliata  are  not  agreed  upon  the  causes 
ef  the  saperioKity  of  -die  Ijo(£  Fyne  herring, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
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difference  of  race,  jnst  as  the  Caucasian  is 
superior  to  the  Ethiopian,  the  Gaffire,  and 
the  Malay,  or  by  greater  abundance  of  food, 
on  peculiarity  of  climate,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  all  these.  The  fact,  however,  re- 
mains, and  is  never  disputed  by  any  one 
who  has  once  regaled  upon  the  fish,  within 
half  an  honr  after  its  capture,  either  on 
board  of  the  Glasgow  st^oner,  plying  to 
Inverary,  or  in  the  little  town  itself.  In 
days  not  long  since  gone  by,  mine  host  of 
the  Argyll  Arms  was  not  only  famons  for 
the  admLrable  manner  in  whicui  he,  or  per- 
haps his  good  wife,  cooked  and  served  np 
the  herrings,  bat  for  his  snper-eminent  skill 
in  the  concoction  of  '*  Athole  brose." 
Whether  his  successor  be  equally  an  adept 
in  both  of  these  branches  of  the  culinary 
art,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  can,  however, 
safely  advise  every  traveller  in  these  regions 
to  partake  of  the  herrings,  and  to  avoid  the 
'*  Inrose,"  at  all  events  not  to  try  both  on 
the  same  day.  It  is  a  maxim  in  the  High- 
lands that  everything  put  into  whisxy, 
except  hot  or  cold  water  and  sugar,  spoils 
it.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  can 
only  give  it  as  mine,  that  the  maxim  holds 
true  as  regards  "honey,"  and  that  any- 
thing more  unpalatable  than  '' Athole 
brose,"  which  is  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
whisky,  and  about  as  heavy  as  lead,  is 
difficult  to  imagine. 

lEvery  one  who  has  read  and  remembers 
Soott^s  Legend  of  Montrose,  and  the  ad- 
ventures, whims,  oddities,  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  doughty  Captain  Dalgetty  of 
Drumthwacket^  will  visit  Inverary  Caistle 
with  more  interest  than  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  that  story,  though  it  has 
little  to  show,  and  that  little  not  remark- 
able. Sir  Walter  Scott  has,  it  appears, 
&llen  into  error,  firom  his  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  GhieUc,  in  designating  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  as  "MacCuUum  More." 
The  attention  attracted  to  the  history  and 
antecedente  of  this  illustrious  &mily  by 
the  marriage  of  its  heir  with  the  Princess 
Louise  of  England,  has  elicited  from  Gaelic 
scholars  a  controversy,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  true  Celtic  designation  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  MacYich  Coilen 
Mohr,  or  the  son  of  the  great  Colin,  not 
Cullum;  and  that  the  Clan  Campbell  is 
known  in  the  Highlands  as  the  sons  of 
Diarmid. 

From  Inverary  to  Oban,  by  Dalmally, 
Loch  Awe,  and  Loch  Etive,  stretehes  a  tract 
of  country  to  be  described  hereafter.  Mean- 
while, leaving  it  unvisited,  we  retrace  our 
steps  towards  the  great  city  of  Glasgow, 


whidi  is  to  be  oxf    next    halting-place. 
That  we  may  not  repass  over  ground  al-   ; 
ready  trodden,  we  take  a  boat  to  Stradmr,  1 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Fyne,  with 
the  intention  of  walking  to  Kilmun,  on  the  . 
Holy  Loch,  and  thence  making  our  way 
to  Glasgow  by  the  steamer.    Tourists  who 
prefer  the  steamer  for  the  whole  distance 
will  find  daily  fitcilities  and  ample  enjoy- 
ment in  atrip  through  the  whole  length 
of  Loch  Fyne,  the  Eyles  of  Bute,  and  the 
ever- varying  scenery  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
and  the  narrowing  river  from  DurnhMtcm 
up  to  Glasgow.    But  the  tramp's  the  thing 
for  those  who    are  strong   and  willing, 
and  prefer  the  simplest,  as  it  is  the  best  and 
most  natural  of  all  the  modes  of  locomotion 
at  man's  service.     So  to  the  tramp  we  re- 
sort after  landing  at  Strachur,  and  make 
our  way  through  a  well- cultivated  tract  to 
the  head  of  Ix>ch  Eck.    This  lake,  which 
is  but  little  known,  except  to  such  citizens 
of  Glasgow  as  love  to  angle  for  trout  and 
salmon,  and  for  this  purpose  make  excur- 
sions to  ite  lonely  shores,  and  to  the  little 
river  Eachaig,  by  which   ite   waters  are 
discharged  into  the  Holy  Loch,  above  Kil- 
mun, is  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  at 
the  widest  half  a  mile  in  breadth.     Tbe 
hills  on  the  western  side  rise  abruptly  from 
the  water's  edge,  broken  here  and  there 
by  wooded  ravines,  high  bare  erags,  and 
jagged  peaks,  where  the  feet  of  man,  tmles 
it  be  those  of  a  shepherd,  seldom  tread. 
The  whole  scene  suggeste  the  intensity  of 
solitude.   A  story  is  told  of  a  rich  Qlasgow 
merchant,  who  made  a  fortune  too  rapidly, 
and  retired    from  business  in  the   early 
prime  of  .his  life,  to  enjoy  himself  in  the 
country.    He  built  himself  a  house  upon 
the  previously  untrodden  shores  of  Loch 
Eck,  away  from  the  public  road,  that  he 
might  not  be  overburdened  with  visitors. 
He  had  but  few  resources  in  his  own  mind. 
He  had  no  literary  tastes ;  did  not  much 
enjoy  music,  or  shooting,  or  fishings ;  had 
no  particular  hobby  or  pursuit  (blessed  is 
the  man  who  has  a  haurmless  hobby  and 
the  means  to  indulge  in  it  I)  ;  and  after  a 
short  residence  in  his  grand  new  house, 
found  his    solitude    as    insupportable  as 
Alexander  Selkirk  found  his  in  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  and  might  have  exchdmed 
wi^h  that  prototype  of  our  old  friend  Bo- 
binson  Crusoe: 

Oh,  SoUtttde,  when  are  the  channa 
That  aafes  haTe  fonod  in  thy  face  f 

Better  dwell  in  the  midet  of  alanna. 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place  I 

There  was  no  reason  why  this  poor  maa, 
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poor  in  spite  of  all  his  wealth,  should 
not  have  gone  back  to  the  aotiye  world 
which  he  had  quitted,  and  resnmed  busi- 
ness for  the  sake  of  the  only  occupation 
for  which  his  mind  and  habits  were 
suited;  but  he  was  too  proud  to  own  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  persisted 
in  perpetuating  it.  His  wealth  brought 
him  no  enjoyment.  He  had  nothing  to  do; 
there  was  nothing  he  particularly  cared 
for;  books  were  a  weariness,  shooiang  a 
nuisance,  fishing  a  bore,  and  he  took  no 
pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  his  fellows. 
So  stomach  and  brain  having  gene  wrong 
together,  as  they  often  do,  he  put  a  heavy 
stone  round  his  neck,  and  jumped  into  the 
loch,  where  his  body  was  discovered  five 
days  afterwards. 

Salmon  of  forty  pounds  weight  are  some- 
times caught  in  lioch  Eck,  a  fact  that 
renders  the  little  inn  at  Whistlefield  a 
favourite  resort  of  solitary  anglers.  In 
reference  to  the  quondam  hostess  of  this 
ion,  a  celebrated  living  artist  and  enthu- 
siastic fisherman  tells  the  following  story  : 

^*  I  was  once  fishing. in  Loch  Edc,"  said 
the  artist,  '*  but  had  caught  nothing,  and 
on  my  arrival  at  Whistlefield,  very  hungry 
and  thirsty,  I  inquired  of  the  honest  High- 
land woman  who  keeps  the  place  if  I  could 
have  anything  for  dinner  ?" 

"  Oo,  ay  !"  she  replied,  "  onything  you 
like  to  order,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  can  you  let  me  have  a  little 
bit  of  salmon,  or  a  trout  ?" 

"  A'm  vara  sorra,  but  there's  no  saamont 
and  no  troot.  There  were  some  trovers 
(drovers)  herei  yesterday ;  and  tiiey  just 
ate  up  a'  the  saamont,  and  a'  the  troot. 
Bnt  ye  can  have  onything  else  vou  like." 

"  Can  you  let  me  have  a  bee&teak  ?" 

"  Is  it  beef  ye  ar'  askin'  for?  Beef? 
There's  no  beef;  do  ye  think  we  can  kill 
a  000  ?" 

*'  Well,  mutton  •  chops  will  do  just  as 
well" 

"  Chops !"  she  replied,  with  a  melan- 
choly whine;  "chops!  ye  might  hae  had 
chops,  only  ye  see  the  trovers  were  here 
yesterday,  and  they  ate  up  a'  the  chops." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  very  much  to 
choose  from,  my  good  woman ;  but  perhaps 
you  can  let  me  have  some  ham  and  eges, 
or  bacon  and  eggs,  I  don't  care  which  ?'^ 

"  Ham  and  eggs  J  Lord  save  us !  There's 
no  a  bit  ham  left  in  the  hoose !  The  trovers, 
ye  see        " 

"  Oh,  confound  the  trovers ;  can  you  give 
me  some  eggs  without  the  ham  ?" 

"  'Deed,  sir,  that's  just  what  I  canna 


dae ;  the  trovers !  heeh !  they're  hungry 
callants,  and  can  eat  mair  eggs  than  a'  the 
hens  in  the  country-side  can  lay.  They 
didna  leave  me  a  single  egg  for  my  ain 
supper  yesternight;  but  ye  can  hae  ony- 
thing else  ye  like  to  ca'  for." 

"Suppose,  then,  as  you  have  no  eggs, 
that  you  thraw  (twist)  the  neck  of  the  hen 
that  laid  them !" 

"  'Deed,  sir,  I  would  dae  that  right 
willinglv,  but  the  trovers,  ye  see — the 
trovers !  They  not  only  ate  up  a'  the  eggs, 
bat  the  hen  and  the  cock  as  wed !" 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  can  have  nothing, 
and  must  walk  on  to  Kilmun  ?" 

"  Na,  na !  wat  for  should  ye  do  that  ? 
there's  plenty  in  the  hoose,  if  ye  wad  but 
just  say  what  ye  want." 

"Plenty  of  what?" 

"  Plenty  of  cake  (oat-cake)  and  butter, 
an'  a  bit  o*  'ewe  milk  cheese,  an'  wusky 
(whisky)  enough  to  soom  (swim)  in !" 

"  So  1  took  the  oat-cake,  and  the  fresh 
butter,  and  the  whisky ;  and  I  advise  no- 
body to  expect  anything  else  at  a  Highland 
village." 

B^uring  this  story  in  mind,  I  entered 
the  small  hostelry  at  Whistlefield,  and  found 
that  better  fortune  .attended  me.  The 
hostess  had  a  trout  at  my  disposal,  and  a 
grouse,  with  bread,  oat-cuce,  and  excellent 
&esh  butter  at  discretion.  The  artist's 
story  had  become  a  tradition  of  past  days, 
and  on  my  asking  the  hostess  if  any 
"  trovers"  ever  came  that  way,  she  replied, 
"  Whiles,  but  that  she  didna  care  muckle 
for  their  company."  From  Whistlefield 
there  is  a  by-road  over  the  mountains  on 
to  Ardentinny  (the  Arranteenie  of  Tanna- 
hill's  song,  which  the  poet  never  visited), 
a  seduded  village  cm  the  wild  western 
shore  of  Loch  Long,  deriving  its  name 
from  Ard  an  teine,  the  hill  or  pro- 
montory of  the  beacon  fire.  There  is  a 
shorter  and  level  road  by  the  banks  of  the 
Eachaig  to  the  Holy  Loch,  a  pleasant  little 
fiord  of  salt  water  that  runs  into  the 
heart  of  the  hills  from  the  Firth  of  Clvde. 
When  this  loch  acquired  the  name  of  holy 
is  not  positively  known,  though  it  is 
plausibly  suffg^ted  that  one  Mun,  a  "  monk 
of  the  west,  mentioned  in  Montalembert's 
History,  and  a  contemporary  of  Columba 
and  the  Culdees,  whose  high  place  was  at 
lona,  established  a  chapel  here  in  the 
seventh  century.  Hence,  undoubtedly,  the 
name  of  the  village  of  Elilmun,  or  the  Cell  or 
Chapel  of  Mun ;  a  &vourite  resort  of  the 
dtizens  of  Glasgow,  as  soon  as  the  apple- 
trees  begin  to  put  on  their  bloom,  and 
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wwcs  amd  daughtexs  long  to  asoape  fixr 
their  annual  holiday  "down  the  water." 
Long*  rows  of  neat  ^asond  cottages,  look- 
ing as  small  as  dolls'  hooses,  when  eoa^ 
pared  with  the  hnge  miases  of  the  hiUa 
behind  them,  Ime  the  shorw  of  ijoA  Koly 
Loch,  extend  afonnd  the  bold  pnofeet- 
ing  comer  at  Strcxie  Pointy  and  tbeac^ 
push  npward  to  Loch  Long,,  as  if  thay 
would  invade  everj  mountain  sotitnde 
within  reach  of  the  Glasgoir  steamers. 
From  the  top  of  Stroite  Point,  a.  liearyy  and 
a  hard  climb  over  hard  rock  and  0Dfii  bog^ 
and  two  thooaaad  feet  above  the  lerel  of 
the  sea,  there  ia  ai  wftgriScewt'  view  oT^r 
tiie  estuary  of  the  Clyd«|,  the  toims  of 
Hefensbnrgh,  GrroeBoek|,Gh>ia?eekyPni)«on, 
and  a  score  of  other  watering^plaoes  for 
which  the  noble  river  is  faooiMi  the  wihole 
encompassed  by  a  goigeons  paaoraaaa  of 
monntainsy  extending  £roia  Gkiatlaii  and 
Arran,  the  CobUep  aad  Bea  LomOBd;.  and 
fifty  other  Bens,  each  of  whieh  haatite  OaeHc 
name,  unknown  to  any  one  bnt  the  ahfifr- 
herds  and  the  dweEers  at  their  baaeL 

Kilmnn  is  the  burial-place  of  the  fiunily 
of  Aegyll,  It  is  toid  of  the  llite  Donglas 
Jerrohi,  that  he  visitei  this  pkea  when  in 
Scotland  during  the  great  Bams  Festival 
in  1844.  One  cf  his  oompaaiona  remarked 
how  unpleasant  ii  must  be  to  &  member  ef 
the  Campbell,  or,  indeed^  any  other  fhmdly, 
to  know  and  to  visiit  the  exact-  p]M9  where 
he  was  to  be  buried  **  Ve«y  uaplaasalitr 
indeed,"  replied  Jecteld,  "aad  that- is  the 
reason  why  I  never  go  into  Westminater 
Abbey  !'* 

From  Kilmun  thsve  a«e  morning  and 
aflernooa  steamers-  vq;^  the  Clyde  to  filas* 
gow,  the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland, 
and  one  of  the  most  flouriBhing  andi  ntpidly 
growing  cities  in  the  world. 

THE  ROSE  Aim  THE  KEY. 


CHAPTER  LXXI.   MAUD  AXB  ANTOHABCHI 
TmDEBSTAND  EACH  0I>HEB.. 

Neaslt  ten  adnntes  had  passed,  and 
Maud  was  sitting  in  her  room^  in  pr(^onnd 
gloom,  almost  a  stnpov;  without  motion; 
with  her  eyes  upon  tiie  floor« 

Mercy  Creswell,.  unable  to  divine  what 
her  thoughts  might  be,  was  only  a  few  steps 
away,  standing  against,  the  waU»  with  hsr 
arms  folded  across,  and  her  eyes  tnmedy 
with  a  nsrvoua  side-glanoe.  oa  the  young 
lady. 

In  the  room  beyond  that,  sat  one  of  the 
athletio  housemaids,  who  oould  have  lifted 


)(aud  off  her  feeCyand  carried  heraboot 
tfaa  house  as  easily  as  her  hat<  and  jacket. 

At  this,  the  sxtting-room  dooTyiiow  eama 
akneok. 

Doctor  Antomorchi  was  titers;.  Maud 
was  on  her  feet  in  a  nkonentk. 

Thia  doctor  had  the  pecalisfe  marUe  skin 
whioh.  is  ascribed  to  the  fivst  HafoLoon. 
Dark  and  eolourlesSy  his  atroi^ly  pro- 
nonneed  «nder4aw,  and  thin  lipa^  Ins  deli* 
cate  Mack  eyebrows^  and  pieroing^  ctAA 
eyes,  gaveai  daafactei!  of  sevearity  and  deci- 
sion, to  his  massive  ho^  which  inaptrad 
fear  in  att  who  were  anlyjeetid  to  hia 
aothovity. 

Some  little  seaaation:  of  4hi8  kind  modi- 
fied  Miaa  Yemon'a  agitated  ft^l"*g«  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and  made  his  bow  of 
oaoencny ,  in  obedienee  ta  her  snamBnoma. 

'"Oh,  Doctor  Antomarohi I"  afae  aaid, 
calady, ''  I  vnSL  try  to*  tell  yon  how  I  ]hup» 
been  dofied.  I  eame  heva.  nndar  the 
penmaaion  that  X  waa  on  my  wa^  to 
Caflrsbrook,  Lady  Mavd^kes'a  honsa.  I 
find  that.  X  havtir  been  novnUy  deceived. 
I  am  a  piisoiiev,  and  I  can't  escape.  I  am 
hevi^  helplttssk  in  the  most  arfvfol  place  a 
mortal  can  be  committed  to— a  madhonse. 
I  have  not  a  singJbo  fiaend  or  adviaor  to 
turn  to  in  this  gr^ut  danger.  I  am  ntteriy 
alone.  I  have  been  broaght  up  in  a  very 
lonely  way,  in  the  country,  and  I  don't 
know  much  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  or 
what  I  ought  to  do  in  this  dreadfiil  ease. 
May  God  help  me  I"  Hier  li|^  trembled. 
*'  Xouy,  sir,  can  have  no  wish  to  keep  me 
here,  if  X  ant  perfectly  in  my  right  suxid ; 
and,  as  Qod  is  my  hope,  I  am  not  mad, 
ner  ever  was  supposed  to  be !'  My  good 
cousin,  Ma.xiiMiiU  Medwyn,  when  I  write 
to  her,  will  eorae  and  teH  you  so.  And  you, 
I  have  heard,  are  learned,  and  dever,  and 
can  easily  decide  whether  I  tell  yon  troth ; 
and  if  you  find  that  I  am  what  I  describe, 
yon  wili  set  laa  at  liberty." 

"What  you  say  is  reasonable,"  replied 
Antomarclu,  not  one  mnsole  of  whose  stem 
faeebadevtnced  asign  of  life  during  Maud's 
ap{>€)al,,aBd  whose  dark  grey  eye  had  shown 
neither  light  nor  soflening.  "  Shall  I  say 
a  word  in  private P"  headded^  glancing  at 
the  servaati 

"  Do—pwy." 

He  signed  to  Mercy  CresweUtoleove  the 
T0Qm^  whidft  she.  did 

He  then  in  a  low  tone,  with  an  air  of 
very  marked  deference,  said : 

"  Your  sequeat  ia  grounded  on  a  snppo- 
sition,  which,  if  suobaaed  by  proof,  wcmJd 
iasoce  its  being  iawtairtly  gnnted.     All 
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joa  saj  is  qpute  &ir.  A&  to  the  lact  on 
which  joa  rely,  howenrer,,  it  ia,  I  regreb  tor 
say,  more  than  disputed  in  the  papcsra 
which  have  been  plaosd  before  va;  and  while 
jon  remain  here,  which  may  be  a  very 
short  time  incleed,  I  need  scarcely  say,  yon 
shall  be  treated  with  the  greate^  possible 
consideration,  and  everything  done  to 
make  yonr  sqjoam  as  little  disagreeable  aa 
possible.  Wonld  yoa  object^  Miss  Vernon, 
to  accompany  me  to  my  roomt  do^inv* 
stairs.  I  wish  very  mnch,  with  yonr  per- 
mission, to  call  yonr  attention  to  a  circnxa^ 
stance.'* 

The  lady  assented.  Tqgether  thay  entered 
the  galleny.  Doctor  Antomardhi  took  a  key 
from,  bis  pocket,  and  opened  the  iron  door, 
which  sepurated  that  portion,  of  the  long 
corridor,  £rom  which  Miss  Vernon's  rooms 
opened,  from  the  remainder  of  the  galiery, 
passing  westward* 

In  the  wildest  droopn,  no  matter  how^ 
£intastic  thia  sitnatioa.  and  strange  the 
scenery,  the  dreamer  IbUows  the  action  of 
Hs  vision  with  good  faith,  and  the  sense  of 
incredulity  slumbers.  But  here  was  a 
reality  strangely  horrible  aa  any  dsesjn  she 
had  ever  dreamed.  She  heard  their  tread 
on  the  boards,  she  felt  the  oold  smooth 
hanJiister  on  which  her  hand  vested,  as  they 
went  down  the  private  spiral  stair,  and  it 
was  an.  effort  to  think  it  real. 

Now  she  had  arrived.  The  door  was 
shnt.  When  she  had  placed  herself  in  one 
of  the  great  chairs  in  the  oval-room,  of 
which  she  and  Doctor  Antomarchi  were  the 
only  tenants,  he  touched  a  bell,  without 
speaking,  and  Mr.  Darkdale  entered. 

Mand  wondered  what  waa  intended.  iUi- 
tomarchi  rose  quickly,  and  two  or  three 
steps  brought  him  to  Barkdale^a  side. 
That  alight  dark  man  inclined  his  ear; 
and  as  Antomarchi  concluded  a  few  whis- 
pered sentences,  he  nodded,  and  imme- 
diately withdraw. 

Maud  heard  nothing  of  what  parsed; 

The  doctor  returned,  and  sat  down  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

**  I  think  it  desirable  to  impress  upon 
yon.  Miss  *  Yemon,  two  or  three  &<stB, 
which,  while  here,  you  will  find  it  very 
mnch  to  your  advantage  to  bear  in  mind»" 

An  intimidating  change  had.  eome  over 
Doctor  ABtomarchifs-&K;e,  and  he  was  speak-^ 
ing  in  stem,  measured  accents.  Ha  ceremo- 
nious Tngawer  waa  quite  gone,  aod  he  waa 
talkmg  tm  a  oold,  insoknt  oolonel  might 
to  a  d&tdting  drummer- boy  on  th^  parade- 
ground. 

^  The  ininBitea  ef  that  part  of  the  boose 


in  which  a^artmemts  are  assigned  ta 
are  generaUj  quite  competent-  to  under* 
stand  what  I  now  say.  It  is.  ^y  duty  to. 
treat  you  with  what  skill  I  poasesS';  it 
is  yours  to  submit;  and  submit  you  shall. 
I  have  heard  of  youv  language,  of  your 
violence,  of  yonc  covert  menace  of  forcing 
an  escape,  or  eonunittuag  self-destruction. 
Sufficient  preeautions  are  taken  in  thia. 
eatablishmant  to  render  that  crime  imr- 
practicable.  There  are  people  confined 
hepe  whose  desire  to  commit,  suicide  never 
l^v^s  them.  They  hope,  for  nothing 
else,  they  dream  of  nothing  else  ;  they  are 
persistent  and  crafly,  and  yet  all  their  per- 
sistence, cunning,  and  wickedueaa  are  ^nly 
defeated  with  perfect  ease  an4  certainty.. 
Violence,  here,  leads  necessarily  to  repress 
sion;  contumacy,  in  the  qooost  trifling  par- 
ticulars, to  increased  restraint ;  and  acgiy 
language,  as  tending  in  certain,  nervoua 
states  to  produce  oozresponding  action, 
neeessarily  to  subjection  to  a  &eatment 
that  is  intensely  disagreeable.  These,  you 
understand,  are  not  punishments ;  they  are 
precautions,  and  processes,  though  pain^il, 
strictly  of  a  sanaiory  kind.  And  now^  you 
distinctly  comprehend,  that  neither  un- 
measurea  language,  nor  violence  of  temper, 
nor  threats  of  suidde,  or  of  escape,  ever 
fail  to  bring  down  on  the  patient  who  in- 
dulges in  them  consequences  which  are  de- 
plorable." 

All  the  time  he  thus  spoke  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  those  of  the  young  lady,  who  felt 
thepower  of  that  indescribable  coercion. 

Under  it  thought  grew  vague,  and  the 
power  to  will  became  torpid. 

**  Ton  win  be  so  good,  Miss  Vernon,  as 
to  accompany,  me  a  little  further,"  said 
Antomarchi,  his  eye  upon  her,  as  he  sud- 
denly arose.  The  young  lady,  without  an- 
sweriog,  followed  hun. 

Through  a  door  at  the  side  of  this  room, 
a  short  and  narrow  passage,  tikd  and 
lighted  by  a  window  over  the  doov,.  con- 
ducted them  to  a  small  but  lofby  room,  also 
tiled,  the  arrangements  of  which  were 
singular* 

d,  the  corner  of  this  room  rose  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  tall  iron  prass,  of 
some  four  feet  square,  which  reached  or 
rather  seemed  to  pass  through  the  ceiling. 
There  was  no  other  furniture  except  two 
small  shelves  >  and  a  piece  of  thick  rug  lay 
on  the  floor. 

**Tou  are  here.  Miss  Vernon,  merely  as 
a  spectator,  to  witness,  in  part,  the  practice 
Ho  which  the  refractory  are  subjected. 
Thero  is  nothing  mora  refreshing  than  a 
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showeivbath.  Taken  in  the  ordinary  way 
it  is  a  Inxnrions  stimnlant.  Yon  will  see 
what  it  is  when  administered  in  a  case  of 
morbidly  over-ezcited  energies.  This  is  a 
powerfol  shower-bath.  The  patient  npon 
whom  yon  will  see  it  exercised  is  a  lady 
whom  yon  have  seen  not  an  honr  ago.  She 
styles  herself  the  Dnchess  of  Falconbnry. 
Yon  shall  see,  in  her  case,  how  we  rednce 
that  nnhappy  state  npon  sanatory  prin- 
ciples." 

Darkdale  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

'*The  patient  is  coming;*'  and  he  in- 
quired, "  do  yon  wish  it  now  f " 

'*  Yes,"  said  Antomarchi. 

Maud  heard  a  sound  of  feet  descending 
the  stairs,  accompanied  by  a  muffled  noise 
of  furious  hysterics. 

"  Your  maid,  Mercy  Creswell,  is  to  at- 
tend her,"  said  Antomarchi,  coolly.  '*It 
will  show  you  that  she  is  a  woman  of 
nerve,  and  can  do  her  duty." 

This  impertinence  did  not  fire  Maud's 
pride,  as  an  hour  or  two  ago  it  would.  A 
part  of  her  nature  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  trance. 

**  You  have  taken  an  ordinary  shower- 
bath,  I  dare  say.  Miss  Yemon,  and  found 
it  quite  long  and  heavy  enough?  This, 
from  its  CTeater  height,  has  a  Ml  more  than 
twice  as  heavy.  Yours  lasted  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  minute,  this  will  descend  without 
interruption  for  exactly  thirty-five  minutes. 
Yours,  probably,  contained  between  two 
and  three  stone  weight  of  water ;  this  will 
discharge  between  eight  and  nine  tons. 
You  observe,  then,  that  it  is  very  different 
from  anything  you  have  experienced.  Are 
you  ready  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Mercy  Creswell,  who 
looked  a  little  pale.  "  How  long,  please, 
sir?"  . 

"  Thirty-five  minutes,"  said  the  doctor. 

'*  But  please,  sir,"  said  Creswell,  growing 
paler,  "that  is  five  minutes  longer  than  the 
longest." 

The  doctor  nodded. 

**  She  never  had  it  before,  sir." 

"  Better  once  effectually,  than  half-mea- 
sures repeatedly,"  remarked  the  doctor  to 
Miss  Yemon,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand. 
"  Take  the  winch,"  he  said  to  Mercy  Cres- 
well. "When  the  minute-hand  reaches 
half-past  (keep  your  eye  on  the  clock),  you 
turn  it  on ;  and  when  it  reaches  five  mi- 
nutes past,  you  turn  it  off.  You  are  ready  ? 
Stay — wait--look  to  the  minute-hand~> 
now." 

As  the  doctor  uttered  the  final  direction, 
at  the  same  instant  Mercy  Creswell  turned 


the  handle,  and  a  rush  perceptibly  loader 
and  heavier  than  any  heard  in  those  toys 
of  luxury,  which  don't  deserve  the  name 
of  shower-bath  in  sight  of  these  titanic 
appliances. 

The  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate 

Eatient  are  soon  hushed.  No  sound  is 
card  in  that  torture-room  but  the  cease- 
less, thundering  fall  of  the  water,  and  the 
loud  ticking  of  the  dock  as  it  slowly  tells 
off  the  allotted  time. 

At  length  the  dreadful  half-hour  bii 
passed.  Five  minutes  remain — the  hand  is 
measuring  the  last  minute.  Antomarchi'a 
eye  is  on  the  secoiid-hand  of  bis  watch-^ 
the  last  second  is  touched.  "  Stop,"  cries 
his  loud  voice,  and  the  winch  is  tmned. 

The  noise  of  the  falling  water  has  ceased. 
The  door  is  open,  the  room  is  as  still  as  the 
dead-house  of  an  hospital,  where  no  one 
comes  to  claim  the  dead  outcast.  A  great 
silence  has  come.  Li  a  whisper  Mercy 
directs  the  women,  who  obey  in  silence. 

The  "  patient"  is  lifted  out,  and  placed 
on  a  chair  in  the  midst  of  the  room.  She 
looks  lifeless.  Her  long  dark  hair  clings 
about  her  shoulders.  Her  arms  hang  help- 
lessly and  the  water  streams  over  her, 
over  her  hair,  over  her  closed  eyes,  in 
rivulets ;  over  her  pretty  &ce  that  looks  in 
a  sad  sleep;  over  her  lace  and  vanities; 
over  her  white  slender  hands  that  hang  by 
her  sides,  and  over  her  rings,  making  little 
rills  and  pools  along  the  tiles.* 

There  must  be  the  agonies  of  drowning 
in  all  this ;  worse  than  common  drowning, 
drowning  by  a  slower  suffocation  and  with 
a  protracted  consciousness. 

And  now  there  is  the  greater  agony  of 
recovery. 

The  doctor  had  returned  to  the  side  of 
the  poor  duchess,  who  was  now  breathing, 
or  rather  sighing,  heavily,  and  staring 
vaguely  befi3re  her. 

&i8>Ker8  were  a^  on  her  puba 

"  GKve  her  the  white  mixture,"  he  said 
to  Mercy  Creswell,  glancing  at  a  phial 
which  stands  beside  a  cup  on  a  table  a  little 
way  off. 

"  Oh,  sir,  please,  doctor,  not  this  time, 

*  Thia  peoaliar  use  of  the  •hower'bftili  in  the  traaft- 
meiit  of  the  lAMiie  ia  no  fletion.  II  wm  mpportod 
on  the  theory  thftk  in  the  awf oily  depwinf  nwlady 
of  medneei,  if  «  patient  it  **Tioi«nt,  ytnoMj,"  '*es- 
dted/'  end  " destraotire,"  "quiet"  and  '•dooHtT* 
are  lefitimatalf  to  he  induoad  hj  **  owv^owuia^  ISam, 
and  **  pfoatratmf  the  ijatem"  hj  a  oontunoaa  ahowr- 
hath  of  BKHiatcoua  dnzation,  followed  up  on  hia  lelaaai 
from  the  hath  by  a  nanaeating  emetie,  atiU  flnther  te 
exhanat  an  aheadjr  praatrate  ayatem.  Tlua  ootnfeaaa 
treatment  ia  no  longer  eoontentnoed  hj  the  mMtJt 
or  pmetiaed  in  anj  inatitation. 
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sir/'  filtered  Mercy  GreswelL  '*  She  eat  no 
bre&kfiist,  I  hear,  sir,  and  she'll  be  very  had 
for  hauiB  after  she  takes  the  mixture." 

*' Shake  it  first;  ponr  it  into  the  cup; 
and  administer  it  to  the  patient  Do  yonr 
duty,  CreswelL" 

She  shook  the  bottle,  ponred  its  con- 
tents into  the  cap,  and,  with  a  frightened 
£ioe,  did  as  she  was  ordered. 

^tomarohi  said  to  Darkdale:  *'The 
patient  may  g9  now.  Ton  will  show  them 
Mrs.  Fish's  new  rooms*  Greswell,  yon  are 
not  to  accompany  her.  Yon  attend  Miss 
Vernon  now  as  before.  Miss  Vernon,  yon 
can  retom  to  yonr  rooms." 

He  made  her  a  bow,  and  in  a  moment 
more  Mand  and  her  femme  de  chambre 
had  left  the  room. 

"  Hiss  Vernon,  a  spirited  yonng  lady," 
mused  AntomarchL  "She  nas  had  her 
first  lesson." 

CHAPTEB  LXXII.   QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

It  is  well  when,  even  in  after-life^  we 
can  see  that  onr  sufferings  have  made  ns 
better — ^that  God  has  purged  the  tree,  and 
not  cursed  it — ^that  the  &e  from  heaven 
has  purified,  and  not  left  all  barren,  for 
ever,  like  the  Dead  Sea  plain. 

This  awfnl  time  in  Maud's  life  will  do 
a  good  work  in  her.  Her  character  has 
Buffered  from  the  coldness  of  her  mother, 
from  occasional  periods  of  parental  caprice 
and  coercion,  and  from  long  intervids  of 
the  indulgence  of  absolute  neglect.  Gk>d 
has  found  her  a  time  and  a  place  in  which 
to  think  upon  Him,  and  on  herself.  These 
awM  days,  if  they  lead  her  to  see  and  to 
amend  her  faults,  will  not  have  passed  in 
vain. 

For  fourwand-twenty  houjrs  Maud  never 
opened  her  lips  to  sp^k  one  word  to  Men^ 
Creswell.  But  the  quarrel  of  the  two 
sailors  in  the  lighthouse  would  not  do  here ; 
and  a  little  reflection  tells  Maud  that  Mercy 
Creswell,  after  all,  has  acted  in  this  afiair 
nnder  orders,  and  in  good  faith,  believing 
all  representations  made  to  her  by  so  great 
and  good  a  woman  as  Lady  Vernon,  and 
walkmg  honestly  in  such  light  as  she  had. 
These  silent  relations  would  not  he  long 
endurable  to  Maud  herself;  and  her  anger 
against  Mercy  Creswell  was  not  altogether 
reasonable. 
I  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  before 
I  ^9  evening  of  the  next  day  Maud  .was  on 
>  speaking  tenns  again  with  her  maid.  The 
situation  was  now  distinctly  before  her 
mind;  bat  hope,  irrepressible,  began  to 
wvive. 


"  Do  you  know.  Merer,"  asked  the  young 
lady,  after  they  had  talked  a  little,  and  a 
short  silence  had  intervened,  during  which 
she  was  in  deep  thought,  "  upon  what  sub- 
ject they  say  I  am  mad  ?'' 

^'I  don't  know,  indeed,  miss;  I  don*t 
know  at  all.  Only  Lady  Vernon  told  me 
the  doctors  said  so ;  and  she  had  no  doubt 
of  it  herself."  Mercy  Creswell  was  speak- 
ing now  without  the  preliminary  hesita- 
tion which  gave,  while  Mand  was  still  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  real  relsr 
tions  in  which  they  stood»  and  of  the  house 
of  which  she  was  an  inmate,  an  air  of 
reserve  and  prevacication  to  all  her  an- 
swers. "  Bnt»  miss,  it  mayn't  last  no  time. 
There  was  a  lady  sent  away  from  here 
last  week,  quite  right  again,  as  had  bin 
here  only  two  months." 

"  But  is  there  nothing  P  Why  were  my 
scissors  and  penknives  taken  away  P  And 
the  breakfiMt  knives  are  silver,  like  dessert 
knives  P" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  miss !  Yes,  to  be  sure.  It 
was  said  you  threatened,  different  times,  to 
take  away  yonr  life^  miss.  That  was  the 
reason." 

Another  silence  followed. 

**  Evexy  girl,  when  she's  vexed,  wishes 
herself  dead.  But  she  does  not  mean  it. 
I  never  had  a  thought  of  suicide  aU  the 
time  I  was  at  home — never,  at  amy  time.  I 
am  foolish  and  violent  sometimes;  but  I 
am  not  wicked.  Mercy  Creswell,  do  you 
care  about  me  ?" 

"  La!  miss,  I  like  ye  well,  miss,  and 
always  did." 

"  Do  people  listen  at  the  doors,  here  P" 
she  said,  lowering  her  voice. 

"  Not  they,  miss ;  they  have  no  time — 
too  busy — ^they  don't  care,  not  a  jack- 
straw,  what  yon're  talking  about,  and  if 
anything  goes  wrong  there's  the  bell  at 
hand.  Tfiai  will  bring  hands  enough  in  no 
time." 

"  For  how  long  have  you  been  here  P" 
asked  Maud. 

"  It  will  be  five  years  next  November, 

*     it 
miss. 

"  Then  you  can't  be  mistaken  about  any- 
thing here,"  mused  Maud.  "You  must 
know  all  their  rules  I  wonder,  Mercy, 

whether  you  care  for  me  P" 

"  Yes,  surely,  miss,"  she  answered. 

Maud  was  silent  again,  looking  at  Mercy 
thoughtfully. 

"  You  were  very  young,  Mercy,  and  I 
only  a  child,  when  we  were  together  in 
Roydon  nursery;  but  — Fm  afraid — you 
have  no  affection  for  me." 
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•*^Why  win  ye  «ay  that^  Miss  Hand; 
don't  yxm  know  1  always  liked  ye  well  f 
AfieciaoBiil  well,  vnss,  I  thmrk  Would  be 
Jc88  tfaafld  kind  in  me  if  I  hadn't." 

Maud  looked  again  Hiongktfally  %t 
Mercy  Onswell,  and  tkem  on  the  grounc^ 
and  tiK^n  Taiaikg  her^yisl^,  'she^eaid : 

^'  Do  ihey  often  inflict  thafc  dveadilfol 
puTriahaBimlfc  that  I  witnessed  ym^i&pAay  P* 

^  The  boih,  aafam  t  La  J  yon  woiddn't 
«all  liiat  a  fMuushment.  Tlieve^s  noi^Eiag 
Doctor  AntnTnarrfn  is  more  pedieQaip  abent 
than  ihat'-^not  one  ai  na  faeve  Aar'  cadi  i^  a 
punifibmeui. " 

'^  Well,  helf-drowaoBg,  or  whol^-drown. 
ing,  as  it  may  torn  o«t,  is  that  oftan  in* 
flicted  in  thk  plaoB  P*" 

"  W«li,  Mr.  iDamian  woold  ndt  aftlow  it, 
perhaps,  twice  in  a  jaar,  when  lio's  at 
boiae,  «ndi;faen  oaiiytai  ortwel<«ie  maiutes, 
and  no  wbii»  anataw.  But  Doctor  Anto- 
maidu,  he'd  4ie:  kardar  «n  theas — lie's  a 
man  that  won't  stand  no  nonsense  from 
no  0008."  Mevcy  nadded  with  %  dark  sig- 
nifioaaoe  a<t  MtJad  as  A»  afidd  this.  *^  He 
won't  spare  neiliMr  high  mr  low-  He  amy 
do  as  he  pleases.  La !  no  one  ever  cninds 
what  a  patient  says.  The  doctor  has  only 
ta  smile  soid  shake  his  head,  and  whisper 
a  word  in  the  ear  of  fatiker,  or  mothfer,  or 
brother,  oar  whoever  comes  to  cee  that  the 
patient  is  oemfortaUe^  and  all  kis  gmmbling 
^ad  oofnpJBintB,  they^m  jnst  took  for  eo 
Bmok  diteoms,  and  nothings,  and  no  <niie 
never  believed  but  the  doctor." 

^'It  is  very  bad — ^it  a  bocrible,"  and  poor 
Mand  shuddered. 

There  was  another  silence,  and  then 
Mand  asked : 

^  Has  Lady  Mardykes  sold  ber  place  ? 
IsldiiaOarsbrook?" 

'*LaI  no,  miss;  tidsis Glaraweods,  Mr. 
Daasian's  asyhua.  It  is  like  Qardbrook 
in  a  way,  and  it's  not  like  it  They  are 
both  black  and  white  honses.  But  Cars- 
brook  is  a  beamtifnl  hoase ;  not  so  big  as 
this  great  barracks,  bnt  yon  never  saw  a 
prettier.  There's  notkcng  in  this  to  look 
at,  without  they  fits  up  two  or  three  rooms 
special,  ixke  these  was  done  for  you.  It  is 
a  bare-looking  pkce,  and  funusked  vciy 
pkkm;  but  Carsbrec^  is  beautiful  all 
through.  It  is  too  grand  almost.  Yon'd 
say  'tis  a  pity  to  walk  on  the  carpets,  or 
sit  on  the  churs." 

"But — but  it  was  described  to  me  exactly 
like  this.  The  croquet-gvound,  and  every- 
tibiz^." 

*^  Yes,  it  faas  a  croquet-gTonnd^  with  a 
hedge  round  it ;  bnt  it  is  shaped  ddferent ; 


toond  a^  the  oomerB ;  and  it  lies  te  t'olker 
side  <if  the  hoose.'^ 

"  And  ^kd  flewep-gai^den  voand  ik^"  says 
Mand,  still  a  tittle  bewildered. 

"  Ay,  the  fleivrar-kaols ;  yea,  they  was 
laid  ont  by  the  same  man  aa  ae^ltied  them 
that's  all  Oarsbrook.  Bmt  as  ibr  all  the 
real,  if  y o«  was  to  see  4ke  two  pSaees.  jon 
would  not  think  tiieve  was  two  tkn^ 
abotit  'em  alflci^;  na  nsMv  there  ainH." 

**  GHarewooda— I  thhOt  I  ham  faend  ii 
mnutioned'    wad  2£r«  Oamian  s 

^'  He\B  a  banl  man  in  sdbm 
Bpt  Uwvidd  lie  well  if  idl  was  Kke  turn,  \\ 
she  added,  with  a4axk  little  nod. 

Ska  had  already  tald  Mand  nf  kb  aly  | 
aeaae,  ^nd  the  vnovtaiidgr  reapaoting  ^  i 
time  of  his  return.  | 

A  time  of  grsttt  mental  ^gony,  li0wever  : 
aneasaved  1^  eioek  or  oalaBdiur,  ia  a  tiae  of  |i 
great  duration.  The  moment  uten  her  ■ 
terrific  discovery  broke  upon  her,  seemed  ' 
now  a  long  way  off.  The  period  of  violeDt 
agitation  was  over';  and  a  gloomy,  ealcn- 
kkting  lisideasneas  had  omne  inatead.  Al- 
mast  wit^KMit  efibit  of  her  own,  avnythmg, 
in  tarn,  that  promiaed  a  chasnee  of  liben- 
toon,  revolved  in  her  mind,  hov«:«d  iliere 
a  little,  and  gave  piaee  to  aooae  new  hope, 
or  thought,  «dl  it  whiok  jon  will. 

CHAPIIS  LIXUL    A  DISAPPOnnaiSHT. 

THZtB  was  anoiher  cilonee  sow,  and 
Maad  got  np^  and  walked  slowly  atxyai  the 
room.  At  the  puuso,  whidi  i^  had  not 
tonohed  for  two  days,  she  Hngered  &r  a 
little,  and  now  with  one  hand  At  softly 
Btradc  a  ohord  or  two,  as  ska  *went  on 
tiUnkuig. 

*^  I  certainly  saw  Lady  Mardykes  heie. 
There  ooald  be  w»  deoeption,  at  least,  about 
Hat^     Does  «he  knorw  that  I  am  hesa  P" 
No,  miss ;  I'm  snre  she  don't." 
Why  do  yon  snppose  that  P" 

"  Wdl,  miss,  ye  won't  say  a  word  if  I 
tella  ypu-Hif  yon  do,  it  might  ha  tba  waree 
for  me." 

^*  Certab^,  nota  word,**  promiaBd  Maad, 
whose  cnriosity  was  ezxated. 

^'  Well,  miss,  Doctor  Ajstanandu  told 
me  you  worsn't  to  get  lato  tiie  croqaet- 
gronnd,  nor  out  of  yonr  own  room,  yester- 
day morning,  till  after  Lady  Mardjkes 
was  gone,  and  he  told  me  the  asmnte  to 
keep  ye  to,  and  I  did ;  and  aomethin^  more, 
and  so  I  did ;  baEkt  ^JSber  all,  ye  waa  as  near 
meeting — la!  bnt  ye  waa  oa  ewet  two 
was,  in  the  gallery  V* 

^*  Ptohaps  she  knew,  b«t  did  not  lieiself 
wish  to  see  me  ?"  ruminated  Mand. 
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''Ko,  BGift^bii;  a]i0'0  not  th«t  waj,  no, 
she's  very  good-natnred.  Sbe  caaie  iJl 
tiie  way  horn  Giur^rook  ihe  nocBbg  lEer 

thai  |)Qar  joviif  vmw,  iMr.  ¥mui  M«r- 
djkes,  her  husband's  nephew.  'Tvras  Istin, 
on  his  imy  here^  as  .o^rtook  m  "Aear 
Torrey's  Cnms*  'Tw»b  a  nreiy  tad  ibbg. 
He  went  mad  afb^  a  fidl  from  ibis  faarae 
oat  a-hntitixig;  and  Jbe  wm  prcnaised  in 
maflna^  toayooni^  lady  near  Ozfivd;  and 
iie  tUiiks,  pOQP  fella,  be's  acapddqg  in  tbe 
army !  La,  bat  it  is  funny,  poor  lad !  And 
lie  bates  the  nama  ot  JlbatdjkoB^iuid  won't 
call  himseli  nothit^  but  YsTDABy  <CapAing 
Yiviui  1  and  Lady  l£i»*&yka8  took  it  io 
heart,  amtoL  He  ^ot  weUagaia,  Toey  near, 
for  awhile,  aaifthe  took  bad^iftecr,  aaA  ihad 
to  come  back,  as  yon  saw.  And,  to-daif , 
ih^aay, bo's  very bad^-^aoaoAiaA^uKiation 
that  may<lQll  iam-*rBm(l  goodness  knoito, 
'twooid  be  A  xpercy  ho  was  took." 

''  Whose  foneraL  waa  that  I  8«w  from 
my  window  the  fireib  ^ght  I  alspt  JMsre  t" 

"  That  was  Lord  Garraagtoa'a  second  son ; 
I  behoTa  ho  dsank»  poor  man;  be  grew 
pasalytic;  a  deal  ton  'em  goos  loff  that 
way." 

"  It  was  yon,"oaj[d  JCaod,  snddoidy,  after 
aootber  panse^  "  who  took  awii(y  my  |)on- 
buves  and  sciasorB." 

''  Well  it  wot,'  mis^^'  .said  if ercy,  brazen- 
ing it  oat  with  snllon  resolntioou  "  I  mnst 
do  as  I  «2n  ardkmed,  and  I  wiU,  said  tbexse'^ 
the  whole  oiory  out/' 

"  How  oonld  you  teU  me  aU  the  wktrnths 
yon  did,  abotit  that  and  other  things.!" 

"  La»  miss  1  if  yon  was  sn  mhj  plaos  yoQ*d 
do  idle  same«  We  annst  knmonr  patients, 
^  we  conald  not  gabion,  uo  time." 

'*  PaiioatsI  And  yon  really  thmk  me 
mad?" 

'^  I'm  not  fit  to  jodge,  mias;  'lis  for 
wiser  heads  than  no." 

A  longer  ^ikcoo  than  before  i^sned; 
Mand  ^as  ^ihrnkiagy  aa  Ao  leaaod.  h^.  haad 
lightly  on  her  hand. 

It  was  a  horrible  thonght  that  OTon  her 
conqasion  had  no  £uth  in  her  sanity; 
horohle,  iot\  that  hor  own  viovd  wient  ior 
noibing«  How  can  she  proye  that  ahe  is 
not  mad  ?  Prove  a  negative  1  A  dreadful 
excitement  streams  up  to  her  brain,  gush 
i^r  'g«s^.  ¥h4  small  vigilant  eyes  of 
Mercy  Oreswell  watched  her  with  a  rest- 
less, sidelong  Bcrutinj. 

**  Fetch  me  a  glass  of  water,"  said  Maud, 
^d  sipped  some.  "  Give  me  the  eau-de- 
cologae,"  she  said,  and  bathed  her  temples 
and  forehead 


jFcff  a  cood  wUa  there  was  silenoe,  and 
Mercy  ChesweU  stood,  as  befove,  ey^ng 
her  yoang  .ndsteeHiu 

Mfund  sigb^  and  looked  ttb  faer,  and 
aeemod  coti  the  poini  of  saying  something 
-thai  favf  noor  Mr  heart,  ibicit  changed  her 
-mind. 

*'  Will  Lady  Mordyikes  be  here  again 
soon  ?"  she  asfced,  instead. 

^  I'told  Mr.  Darhdals  to  adc,  on  account 
'of  you,  nnsa,  for  I  did  not  waub  to  ^ei  into 
tronUa  wuvwaises  ;i  and  ho  -told  me  she 
might  not  foomo  iar  anothev  month,  or 
more,  for  tibo  doctor  jMronns^  to  write  to 
her,  telling  how  MK  Yimem,  Mardykes  is 
getting  alon«." 

Maud  losbd  down  again,  and  sigfaad. 
There  waa  anothoraileaM.  Theli  she  raised 
her  lerfea^  and  looked  lor  a  tin>e«amedtly  at 
her  handle  oompanion.^  imd  leneo  more  ahe 
asked  her'oft^repeslted  quaation ; 

"  Mercy,  do  you  really  care  abont  me  ?" 

"  Why,  aaiss,  yon  knows  I  do.  'Twould 
be  a  iqnecr  thing  if  I  dtdn't,  .sove.  I  always 
liked  yon.  Miss  Maud;  I  always  dad, 
ukdood." 

"  If  you  care  for  me  tvex  so  little," 
said  Maud,'snddeaLy  fetancKng  before  her, 
with  her  haadion  her  ahoaMer,  and  looking 
hard  in  hor  hce,  with  dark  eyes,  now  dilated 
and  stem, -with  the  earnestness  of  horror, 
*'  you  will  help  jne,  Merey,  to  escape  from 
tbls  plaoe/' 

*'  Escape,  mias!"  exohamed  Mercy,  afker 
she  had  gaped  at  her  for  some  seconds,  in 
oonatematden.  ^'La  bless  yoo,  miss,  all 
the  wit  in  ikfty  heads  wornld  not  mana^ 
thait.  They're  wide  aarak^  and  lots  of 
hands  and  eyes  everywhere;  and  good 
looks^  aad  saie  windows,  and  high  walls, 
and  bell- wires,  in  a  many  a  place,  miss,  ye 
would  not  Hui^se,  that  wonki  ring,  almost, 
if  a  ifiy  walked  over  them.  There's  no 
chance  of  getting  out  that  way ;  and  any- 
how, I  could  not  have  act  or  part  in  it,  and 
I  iDoni'ty  Mias  Maad ;  and  you  mnstn't  never 
talk  that  an^  in  my  hearing,  miss,  for  I'm 
bonnd  to  report  it^  and  won't  run  no  risks 
iov  nonsense.  Ye  mnat  not  be  offended, 
miss,  for  I  knows  a  eight  better  than  you 
do,  all  about  it." 

**  If  you  won't  aid  me  in  that,  at  lea9t 
you  will  manage  to  have  a  letter  put  in  the 
post  for  me.  I  mast  write  to  Mr.  Coke, 
my  attoiaey;  and  to  my  cousin.  Miss 
Medwyn.  I  ask  for  nothing  but  inquiry. 
There  can  be  no  honest  reason  for  refusing 
that." 

"  I'm  swrry,  miss,  to  refuse  you,"  said 
the  maid,  doggedly^  ^^  but  the  rule  is  that 
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all  letters  is  subject  to  inspeotion — 'snb- 
ject  to  inspection'  is  the  words  in  the 
order-book,  and  no  letter  from  a  patient  to 
be  convey^  to  the  pdet-offioe,  '  oonyeyed 
to  the  post-office,'  mind,  'or  by  a  mes- 
senger ' — ^I'm  telling  ye  the  very  words  of 
the  order — 'except  by  the  permission  of 
the  principel,  or  his  rapperrasentatiye'— 
I'm  telling  yon  the  very  words,  miss — *  in 
the  one  case,  by  the  post-bag  of  the  con- 
snlting-room,'  and  he  has  the  only  key  of 
it  in  me  house,  '  and  in  the  other,  by  the 
messenger  of  the  consalting-room  for  the 
day.'  Them's  the  identical  words,  I  covld, 
say  them  in  my  sleep." 

"  Then  you  won't — oh,  my  Qod ! — ^yon 
won't;  and  I  have  none  to  hStp  me !" 

" I  won't  do  that,  miss;  no,  I  won't" 

There  was  a  long  interval  of  silence, 
during  which  Mand  walked  distractedly 
abont  the  room.  At  last  she  turned  and 
said  gently : 

"Well,  Mercy,  you  may,  at  least,  do 
this-^you  may  write  yourself  to  my  cousin. 
Miss  Medwyn,  and  tdl  her  I  am  here,  and 
that  I  implore  of  her  to  come  and  see  me 
without  delay." 

"  No,  miss,  I  can't  do  that." 

"Not  for  me,  in  this  extremity?  It 
isn't  much.  Oh !  think — ^think — ^take  pity 
on  me — ^you  could  not  be  so  cruel." 

"  I  won't  do  it  for  no  one,  miss.  You 
don't  know  this  'ouse,  miss,  like  I  does. 
It's  no  use  a-pressing<  of  me.  I  wonH^ 
miss;  and  what's  more,  I  couldn't,  if  I 
would.  And  don't  say  no  more  about  it, 
or  I  must  report  it  to  the  doctor." 

Mercy  delivered  this  speech  with  a 
flushed  face,  and  many  a  wag  of  her  head, 
looking  straight  at  the  wall,  and  not  at 
Maud. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what)  miss,  if  you  be  as 
you  say,"  resumed  Mercy,  after  an  interval, 
"  and  has  nothing  to  sigpiify  wrong  with 
you — ^you'll  not  be  long  here.  Only  you 
must  araw  it  mild — I  mean  ye  must  'ave 
patience,  and  do  hevrything  accordin'  to 
the  rules.  Look  at  that  poor  foolish  Mrs! 
Fish,  jestputtin'  herself  in  a  tantarem  with 
that  creature  Ap-Jenkins;  it's  jest  like 
puttin'  a  light  to  one  o'  them  fireworks ; 
once  they  takes  fire,  away  they  goes,  and 
none  to  hold  'em  till  they  has  the  fun  out ; 
and  now  she's  out  o'  this  side,  beyond  the 
cross-door,  among  the  dangerous  'uns,  and 
much  stricter  looked  after ;  you'll  not  see 


her  in  the  croquet-ground  very  like  for  a 
year  to  come  agaan«" 

Not  for  a  year!  How  firightfbl  that 
Mercy  should  assume  tiiat  she  was  still  to 
be  an  inmate  of  Glarewoods  at  the  end  of 
a  year ! 

Maud  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
quarrel  with  Mercy,  and  here  it  required 
a  little  effort  to  avoid  it. 

It  was  dismaying  to  meet  this  rebuff, 
where  she  had  begun  to  hope  for  sympathy 
and  active  aid.  What  sordid  brutahty  it 
was!  I 

But  already  Maud  Vernon  had  grom 
more  tolerant.  In  this  strange  seclusion 
she  had  learned  more  of  human  nature, 
and  had  her  sense  of  superiority  more 
humbled,  in  two  or  three  days,  than  in  all 
her  life  before. 

"  Servioe  is  no  inheritance,  miss,  as  I've 
often  heard  sav,  and  if  I  don't  look  to  my- 
self, who  will  r  You  know,  miss,  'twould 
never  do  to  get  the  sack  from  here,  and 
not  know  where  to  turn  to.  But  if  ye'll 
jest  have  patience,  and  don't  get  into  no 
rows,  nor  refuse  your  meals,  nor  your  walk- 
ing and  driving,  or  whatever's  ordered  for 
you,  nor  never  sulk,  noways,  about  nothing, 
you'll  not  be  long  till  something  turns  up. 
Why  should  the  doctor  want  to  keep  yon 
here,  miss,  a  day  longer  than  is  fit  ?  There's 
never  a  room  ojnpty  in  this  house ;  and 
one  customer's  money  is  as  good  as  an- 
other's ;  so  don't  vou  think  or  imagine,  if 
you're  not  a  case  U)r  Glarewoods,  you'll  be 
here  any  time  to  speak  of,  and  when  vou're 
on  the  convalescent  list  you'll  have  more 
liberty,  and  ye'U  be  allowed  to  write  to 
your  friends.  Only  don't  ye  mar  all  hj 
nonsense.  If  vou're  ever  so  well  in  your 
wits,  you'll  drive  yourself  out  of  tbem,  so 
sure  as  ye  *take  to  moping,  and  sulking, 
and  roarmg,  and  raving.  'Tis  beet  to  be 
quiet,  and  orderly,  and<£eerful,  and  happy, 
and  that's  my  advice  to  you,  miss;  be 
alwOTB  pleaaimt,  whUe  yoa  Btays  at  Glare- 
woods.' 
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CHAPTER  YI.   A  MEETINO  BT  DATLIOHT. 

When  Madge  Pierrepoint  arrived  at  her 
lodgings,  she  found  the  door  open,  and  Miss 
'  Cave  looking  down  the  street. 

"  At  last,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady ; 
'  "  I  thought  you  were  never  coming ;    I 
I  have  i^ot  the  fidgets  upon  me  to-night,  and 
I  have  been  up  two  or  three  times  to  look 
\  out  for  you ;  and  when  I  heard  your  foot- 
step coming  round  the  crescent — I  would 
know  it  in  a  thousand — T  thought  I  would 
wait,  ajid  get  a  little  fresh  air  until  you 
came  np.     Now  in  with  you  and  get  to  bed 
at  once ;  what  with  last  night  and  all,  you 
must  be  dog  tired." 

"  And  I  am  very  tired,  Miss  Cave,'*  said 
l^fadge,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"Tired,  my  dear;  I  have  no  patience 
with  that  old  Probus  keeping  you  up  to 
this  bonr.  Was  he  pleased  with  what  you 
did  last  night?" 

"  Very  much  pleased  indeed,"  said 
Madge,  recollecting  the  letter  she  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Shakespearian  enthusiast ; 
*'  he  said  he  had  not  seen  anything  like  it 
since  Miss  O'Neill." 

"  Did  he  ?  Now,  come,  that  was  very 
civil  of  him,  and  not  bad  judgment  either, 
for  I  saw  her  myself,  and  you  resemble 
her  in  many  points.  Come  now,  my  dear, 
you  are  dropping  off  to  sleep,  just  you 
O'NeiU  off  to  bed."  And  the  good  old 
woman,  closing  the  door,  took  Madge  gently 
>  by  the  shoulder,  and  pushed  her  before  her 
up  the  stairs. 

On  the  dressing-table,  in  Madge's  room, 
lay  a  twisted  slip  of  paper.     She  took  it 
up  and  read  in  Rose's  handwriting : 
j      "  G.  H.  was  greatly  disappointed  at  not 


finding  you  to-night.  He  has  something 
very  particular  to  say  to  you ;  he  will  be 
away  all  day  to-morrow.  He  says  he  will 
see  you  in  the  evening,  and  you  must 
keep  yourself  disengaged,  as  it  is  most  im- 
portant. I  wonder  what  it  is :  you  will 
tell  me,  Madge,  won't  you  ?" 

When  Madge  had  finished  reading  the 
paper,  she  smoothed  it  out  mechanically 
between  her  hands,  laid  it  on  the  table 
again,  and  seated  herself  on  the  edge  of 
her  bed.  The  words  which  she  had  just 
perused  made  no  impression  on  her  mind. 
Her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  interview 
she  had  gone  through,  and  as  she  recol- 
lected Phih'p  Vane's  last  speech,  her  face 
grew  grey,  and  set,  and  rigid,  and  her 
hands  almost  involuntarily  locked  them- 
selves together  in  front  of  her. 

"  Not  the  remotest  intention  of  going 
with  me !  that  was  what  he  said ;  his  busi- 
ness engagements  would  prevent  him.  His 
business  engagements !  So  that  I  am  to 
go  away  to  America,  Australia^  or  to  any 
other  place  where  my  employers  may 
choose  to  take  me,  and  he  is  to  remain  at 
home.  I  am  to  be  thrown  into  such 
society  as  I  may  chance  to  meet,  to  make 
my  own  way  as  best  I  can,  and  he,  the 
only  person  in  the  world  to  whom  I  can 
look,  or  ought  to  look,  for  advice,  consola- 
tion, or  help,  is  to  remain  here,  consoling 
himself  for  my  absence  by  the  receipt  of 
a  larger  income  derived  from  my  earnings, 
which  he  will  undoubtedly  take  every 
means  to  secure.  It  is  too  low,  too  mean, 
too  unmanly ! 

"  To  go  away  by  myself  to  the  other  end 
of  the  world  for  three  years,  that  is  what 
he  asked  me !  I  will  not  do  it,  come  what 
may,  I  will  not  do  it !  I  have  been  too  patient 
and  too  quiet  as  it  is;  I  have  slaved  for 
him'  ungrudgingly,    unrepiningly,    in  the 
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knowledge  that  I  waa  his  wife,  and  in  the 
ridiculous  hope  thai  his  acknowledgnw&t 
of  my  position  was  merely  a  matter  of 
time.  Sow  he  proposes  to  get  rid  of  zae 
for  thvee  years,  and  witk  such  a  man  as 
Philip  YaJie,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
what  that  means.  Three  years  !  But  only 
two  have  elapsed  since  we  were  married, 
and  even  in  that  short  time  my  attraction 
for  him  has  so  waned»  my  hold  on  him  has 
so  relaxed,  that  he  makes  me  such  a  pro- 
position as  this. 

"  Whai  is  it  ?"  she  cried,  suddenly, 
stepping  leisurely  across  the  room,  and 
lookmg  at  herself  in  the  looking-glass  on. 
the  dressing-table.  "  Have  I  grown  plain^ 
old,  or  repulsive  ?  I  confess  I  cannot  see 
the  alteration,''  she  added,  proudly,  shaking 
her  hair  back,  after  a  moment's  inspection  of 
herself;  "  nor  if  Mr.  Philip  Vane  thinks  so, 
is  his  opinion  shared  by  every  one.  Here," 
lajing  her  hand  on  Bose's  crumpled  note, 
"  here  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Here  is 
some  one  younger,  better  looking,  and,  un- 
less I  am  very  much  mistaken,  better  bred, 
than  Mr.  Philip  Vane,  who  would  give  all 
that  he  holds  dearest  in  life  for  the  com- 
panion ship  which  that  gentleman  despises  ! 
Another  example,  Grod  knows  not  wanted, 
of  the  misery  set  forth  in  those  words,  *  too 
late. '  If  I  had  only  known  Grerald  Hardinge 
— I  talk  like  a  fool !  Gerald  Hardinge  is 
a  boy,  who  is  nothing  to  me,  and  Philip 
Vane  is — my  husband." 

Her  husband  !  The  mere  sound  of  the 
word  sent  her  thoughts  into  a  different 
current.  Philip  Vane  was  still  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  not  as  she  had  just  seen  him, 
cold,  sneering,  practical,  and  hard,  but 
ardent,  romantic,  and  impassioned.  Chep- 
stow Castle  and  the  path  along  the  wind- 
ings of  the  silver  Wye,  the  young  man  so 
different  in  the  polished  ease  of  his  de- 
meanour, and  the  style  of  his  conversa- 
tion, even  in  the  fit  of  his  clothes,  and  his 
graceful  negligent  manner  of  carrying  him- 
self, from  any  one  she  had  ever  seen  before. 
The  stolen  interviews,  the  long  walks, 
finally  the  quiet  marriage,  with  the  local 
fisherman  and  his  wife  as  the  only  wit- 
nesses; all  these  scenes  and  imaginations 
came  floating  across  her  brain  and  myste- 
riously served  to  still  the  storm  which  was 
raging  within  her  breast.  Philip  could  not 
mean  what  he  had  said ;  he  could  not  think 
of  parting  with  her  for  three  years !  It 
was  to  try  her,  perhaps,  that  he  had  sug- 
gested it ;  and  she  had  fallen  so  readily 
into  the  trap.  Perhaps  she,  too,  was  to 
blame  ;  her  place  was  oy  his  side,  and  she 
ought  to  have  tried  to  fall  in  with  his  pro- 


position for  her  going  to  London.  Sbe 
would  agree  to  that  now,  she  would  tell 
him  so  to-morro'w,  and  then  there  would 
be  no  mat9  qvestions  of  h^  going  abroad, 
and  the  old  nai^y  time,  the  time  of  two 
years  ago,  would  come  back  agam-  And 
so  thhiking,  Madge  Pierrepoint  Ibll  adeep. 

The^e  kindly  feelings,  these  hopes  for  the 
future,  had  not  passed  away  when  Madge  ' 
awoke  is  the  nonung.  On  first  opezusg 
her  eyes,  indeed,  the  sense  of  some  im-  ' 
pending  calamity,  which  she  had  felt  so  i 
strongly  on  the  receipt  of  Philip's  hs 
letter  on  the  previoHs  ereniafl^  hairat^ 
her  again ;  bnt  when  aha  vecdElscted  kr  '\ 
recent  thonghts,  and  her  determinatioii  to 
submit  herself  to  her  husband's  wishes,  so 
far  at  least  as  accepting  an  engagement  in 
London  was  ooncerned,  she  speedily  got 
the  better  of  her  weakness,  and  had  not 
much  diflRculty  in  persuading  herself  that  j 
a  happy  future  was  yet  in  store  for  her.  ,j 
So,  ^11  of  hopes  and  anticipations,  she  | 
started  forth  soon  after  she  had  fini<;hed  , 
her  breakfost.  She  knew  that  at  that 
time  she  need  fear '  no  interruption  from 
Rose,  who  during  the  whole  of  the  morning 
was  busy  with  her  various  lessoxis,  or  from  j 
Miss  Cave,  who,  after  the  ordering  of  he?  || 
little  household,  invariably  set  forth  to  take ' 
her  place  in  the  box-office  of  the  theatre,  a  , 
position  which  just  then  claimed  her  attoc- 1| 
tion  even  more  rigidly  than  usual,  as  tbf  J 
season  was  about  to  terminate,  and  all  ol>  ■ 
standing  accounts  had  to  be  carefully  gou  1 
through.  'i 

Madge  knew,  moreover,  that  at  such  an  j 
hour  she  should  be  able  to  walk  throngli 
the  streets  without  imdergoing  the  severe 
scrutiny  which  was  usuallybestowed  up3^ 
her.     The  good  people  of  Wexeter,  thongb 
better  bred  than  those  of  many  other  pn> 
vincial   towns,  were  yet  human.    Conse- 
quently, the  sight  of  anybody  whom  thej 
recognised  as  connected  with  the  theatrical 
profession,  when  attired  in  ordinaiy  cos- 
tume, and  proceeding  through  the  streets 
in  an  ordinary  manner,  awoke  in  them  au 
amount  of  curiosity  which  betrayed  itself, 
even  amongst  the  highest  and  most  refined, 
in  covert  glances,  amongst  the  less  de- 
licate in  prolonged  stares,  and  amongst  the 
boys  in  loud  shouts  of  recognition  and  war- 
whoops  of  a  wild  character,  indicative  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  shouters  to  mate 
an  onslaught  on  the  pei'son  observed,  and 
to  ascertain  by  pinches  and  other  manual 
appliances,  whether  they  were  really  flesh 
and  blood.  Miss  Cave,  indeed,  had  a  legend 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  narrate  on 
special  occasions,  setting  forth  that  vithm 
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tbe  memory  of  ber  fatberj  the  actors  Lad 
been  known  as  "  laJcers,"  and  that  on  any 
of  them  being  recognised  in  the  streets, 
the  cry  of  "  The  lakers,  the  lakers  !"  would 
call  forth  tbe  utterance  of  the  ferooions 
bint  to  *'  smash  their  heads  agin  the  wall." 
ThiB,  however,  was  in  the  dark  ages,  and 
now  the  recognised  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  only  subjected  to  a  great  amount 
of  staring  and  whispered  observations,  ge. 
nerally  of  a  complimentary  character. 

Even  from  this  torture — for  torture  it 
was  to  a  sensitive-minded  woman — Madge 
Pierrepoint  was  free  during  her  early  walk. 
It  was  a  tacitly  recognised  tradition  among 
the  Wezeter  people,  that  no  one  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  until  the  afbemoon.  The 
members  of  the  cathedral,  their  ftuuilies, 
end  a  few  ladies,  old  and  young,  regularly 
attended  morning  service,  before  and  after 
which  the  female  heads  of  fioniiies  might 
bave  been  seen  discharging  their  market- 
iBg  duties;  bat  the  generality  of  these 
pereons  constituting  what  was  called  so- 
mym  the  good  old  town,  never  appeared 
in  public  until  after  that  meal,  which  by  a 
polite  fiction  passed  as  luncheon,  but  which 
is  most  cases  was  understood  to  be  dinner. 

Thus,  when  Madge  reached  the  lane  at  the 
back  of  the  Dumpington  turnpike,  she  found 
the  spot  almost  as  much  deserted  as  on  the 
ptevioas  night,  scattered  parties  of  work- 
ing people  in  the  distant  fields  being  the 
only  human  creatures  within  view. 

Eleven  o'clock  rang  out  £rom  the  cathe- 
dral as  she  arrived  within  sight  of  her  desti- 
oation,  and  on  hearing  the  sound  she  quick- 
ened her  pace,  and  when  she  turned  into 
the  little  lane,  her  heart  was  beating  &8t) 
and  her  face  was  all  aglow.  She  was  com- 
pensated for  her  hurry,  however,  by  finding 
that  she  was  first  at  the  spot ;  and  it  was  not 
ontil  after  she  had  taken  two  or  three 
leisurely  turns  up  and  down,  recovering  her 
breath,  that  she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels, 
and  looking  round  saw  Philip  Yane  alight 
&oni  a  cab  by  the  turnpike,  and  advance 
towards  her. 

That  Major  Vane  was  not  in  a  very  good 
temper,  was  evident  from  his  first  words. 

^'  Tou  are  going  to  tell  me  that  I  am  late, 
I  snppose  ?"  he  said,  "  but  you  need  not, 
wcanse  I  know  it !  Not  that  I  overslept 
niyself,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  How  any- 
body  sleeps  at  all  in  that  infernal  hotel  is 
a  matter  of  wonder  to  me ;  it's  a  sin  and  a 
shame  that  a  place  like  that  shouldn't  have 
something  better  than  such  a  pot-house 
tor  a  gentleman  to  put  up  at." 

*'  I  wasn't  going  to  say  a  word  about  your 
°^E  late,  Philip ;  I  am  only  sorry  to  hear 


ypu  were  not  comfortable  at  the  H&li  Moon. 
Everybody  speaks  so  well  of  the  house." 

"It  may  be  all  very  well  for  bagmen, 
and  people  of  that  kind,"  said  Major  Yane, 
with  g^reat  disgust. 

"  It  has  thuD  reputation  of  being  very 
clean,"  said  Madge. 

"Clean,"  echoed  the  Major;  "I  knew 
you  would  say  that !  When  people  can  say 
nothing  else  for  an  inn,  they  say  it's  clean ! 
Just  as  when  they  can  say  nothing  else  for 
a  man,  they  say  he  is  good-natured.  AH 
I  know  is,  the  beds  seem  as  if  they  were 
stuffed  with  potatoes  instead  of  foathers, 
and  they  give  you  cotton  sheets — cotton 
sheets,  by  Jove !" 

"  Well,  it  was  only  for  one  night,  Philip," 
said  Madge,  soothingly;  "  to-day  you  will  be 
able  to  go  back  to  your  London  luxuries." 

"My  London  luxuries — while  you 
struggle  on  here  !  Is  that  what  you  mean 
to  convey  ?"  said  Philip  Vane,  looking  at 
her  sharply. 

"  No,  mdeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  convey 
anvthing  of  the  kind,"  said  Madge,  quietly ; 
"I  meant  no  sneer.  And,  indeed,"  she 
added,  with  a  desperate  efibrt  of  cheerfiil* 
ness,  "  I  do  not  intend  you  to. enjoy  those 
luxuries,  if  luxuries  they  be,  much  longer 
by  yeurself.  L  intend  to  come  up  and 
share  them  with  you." 

"  The  deuce  you  do  !"  said  the  major,  in 
a  loud  key.  "  Oh,  you  have  been  thinking 
over  what  I  said  to  yon  last  night,  then  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"  And  what  is  the  result  of  your  delibe- 
ration ?" 

"I  wiU  tell  you,  PhiUp;  but  before  I 
tell  you,  let  me  say  one  word  about  myself, 
about  ourselves.  I  have  been  thinking  a 
great  deal,  not  merely  about  this  one  pro- 
position, but  about  our  lives  altogether, 
and  it  strikes  me  that,  for  the  last  few 
months  at  all  events,  there  has  been  a  sort 
of  division  between  us,  not  expressed,  in- 
deed, but  nevertheless  existing,  which 
should  not  be.  Our  interests  are  one,  and 
our  great  point  in  life  should  be  to  carry 
them  out  by  working  together  loyally,  and 
in  unison.     Do  you  follow  me,  Philip  ?" 

He  was  standing  with  his  face  turned 
towards  her  now,  but  with  his  eyes  looking 
fas  away  over  her  shoulder,  swaying  him- 
self to  and  fro,  and  switching  his  legs  with 
a  small  cane  whiohvhe  carried  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  follow  you,"  he  said ;  "  it 
im't  time  for  me  to  speak  just  yet,  while 
you  are  dealing  in  generalities.  I  am  wait- 
ing until  you  come  to  the  point,  before  I 
have  my  little  say." 

Madge  winced  as  he  spoke,  but  took  no 
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further  notice.  Then  she  proceeded:  "I 
have  no  donbt  that  I  have  been  very  foolish 
in  allowing  mj  fears  to  get  the  better  of 
me,  and  in  refusing  to  go  and  act  in  Lon- 
don. ]t  must  seem  ridictdons  to  jou  that 
I  should  be  wasting  what  remains  to  me 
of  my  yonth  and  energy,  in  playing  to  pro- 
vincial audiences,  and  in  earmng  so  small 
a  salary.  I  can  fully  understand  that, 
from  what  you  saw  of  me  two  years  ago, 
you  imagined  that  I  should  by  this  time 
have  made  much  greater  progress,  and 
been  enabled  to  contribute  much  more 
effectively  to  our  income.  You  shall  not 
have  that  cause  for  complaint  any  longer. 
I  will  not  even  refuse  to  appear  in  any 
style  of  character,  which  your  good  sense 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  may  decide 
that  I  should  undertake  with  a  chance  of 
success ;  I  will  give  up  any  scruples  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  mtherto  held,  and  if 
you  will  get  me  an  engagement — and  I  am 
sure,  amongst  all  the  people  you  know, 
there  must  be  plenty  who  would  be  proud 
to  oblige  you — I  will  go  to  London.'* 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  as  she  said 
these  last  words,  and  noade  a  slight  move- 
ment of  her  hand  towards  him,  as  though 
expectant  of  some  little  recognition  of  her 
speech.  In  this,  however,  she  was  disap- 
pointed. Major  Vane  merely  stopped  him- 
self in  the  act  of  switching  his  legs,  and 
looking  down  at  her,  said :  "  You  seem  to 
have  mistaken  what  I  said  to  you  last 
night ;  there  was  no  question  of  going  to 
London  in  the  matter." 

"No,  not  in  what  you  last  proposed,  I 
know ;  but  you  have  said  more  than  once 
that  you  wished  I  would  go  to  London, 
and  now  I  am  not  merely  willing,  but 
anxious  to  do  so,  Philip." 

"  It  seems  impossible  to  get  yon  women 
to  be  business-like,"  said  Major  Vane,  pet- 
tishly. "  I  took  the  trouble  to  come  down 
here  yesterday,  bringing  you  an  offer,  which 
I  should  have  thought  you  would  only  have 
been  too  glad  to  have  availed  yourself  of, 
and  given  me  my  reply  at  once.  You  de- 
manded time  for  deliberation,  and  I  ac- 
corded it.  Now,  when  you  should  com- 
municate to  me  your  decision,  you  branch 
off  upon  a  totally  different  topic." 

His  tone  was  harsh  and  morose,  his 
manner  half  scornful,  half  savage.  As 
Madge  listened  to,  and  looked  at  him,  all 
her  recently  formed  resolutions  of  submis- 
sion, all  her  growing  hopes  for  peace  in 
the  present,  and  happiness  in  the  future, 
melted  away.  If  such  were  to  be  the  re- 
sponse to  all  her  overtures  of  affection, 
they  had  been  made  for  the  last  time. 


■( 


Hurt,  proud,  and  defiant.,  she  threw  her 
head  back  and  said,  with  as  much  calmness 
as  she  could  call  to  her  aid :  "  Since  yoa 
wish  our  relations  to  be  merely  on  a  strict 
business  footing,  you  will  find  me  prepared 
to  meet  your  wishes  so  fiftr.  You  ask  me  if 
I  will  accept  a  three  years'  engagement  to 
travel  with  a  theatrical  company  through 
America  and  Australia,  you,  during  tkt 
time,  remaining  in  England.  Do  I  state 
the  matter  rightly  ?"  Ji 

"  With    aknost    legal   precision,"  saici  j 
Major  Vane,  with  a  sneer. 

'^  Then  to  that  proposition   I  anste,  i 
'  No  1  no !  no  !*    See  here,  Philip  Vane:  I  il 
came  to  you  this  morning  prepared  to  do  -^ 
my  best  to  set  matters  right  between  os, 
to  meet  you  more  than  half-way,  to  give 
you,  if  it  were  possible,  even  more  freedom 
than  you  have  now,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
claim  my  position  until  I  had  made  such  a 
name  in  London  as  would  render  you  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  me.  To  thissepa* 
ration — for    such  the  Australian  scheme 
really  is,  call  it  by  what  name  you  like— 
I  could  not  have  consented,  but  it  might 
have  been  modified  in  some  way,  or  if  too 
had  been  kind  and  gentle  with  me,  1— 
Grod  knows — I  might  have   gone  awaj. 
But,"   she    added,    speaking   slowly,  and  ' 
curling  her  lip,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  , 
face,  "  when  you  allow  your  hard  bed  and  , 
cotton  sheets  to  influence  your  temper  so  j 
far  as  to  make  you  forget,  not  merely  tbe '' 
regard  due  to  me  as  your  wife,  but  the 
respect  which  I  should  claim  as  a  woman, 
I  meet  you  on  your  own  ground,  and  dis- 
tinctly refuse  to  accept  this  offer  which  pa 
have  made  me !" 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you?"  said  the  major, 
slowly,  giving  his  legs  one  vicious  switch ; 
"  don't  let's  have  any  mistake  about  it  this 
time,  let  me  understand  you  quite  deazlj. 
You  refuse  ?" 

'^  I  do  !"  she  cried,  exasperated  at  the    - 
mocking  tone  in  which  he  spoke ;  '*  I  do,  ■  | 
and  I  tell  you  so,  plainly  !    Do  you  think  1 
have  been  blinded  by  this  pretext  for  an  | , 
instant  ?     Do  you«thittk  that  I  do  not  see 
plainly  enough  that  your  object  is  to  rid 
yourself  of  me,  apparently  for  a  time  onlr, 
but  really  for  ever?" 

"  Well,  and  suppose  it  were  ?"  he  said, 
quietly. 

"  Suppose  it  were  !"  she  echoed;  "well 
then,  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  would  jfrnstrate 
it.  Do  you  hear  ?  There  is  a  devil  I  h&re 
in  me,  which  once  roused  renders  me  » 
match  for  you,  long-headed  and  crafty  as 
you  are." 

"  Nice  style  of  woman  this,  by  George," 
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muttered  Major  Yanc,  low,  but  loud  enongh 
for  her  to  hear. 

**  If  she  is  not  a  nice  style  of  woman,  she 
has  only  jon  to  thank  for  it,'*  cried  Madge. 
**  What  she  is,  jon  made  her,  for  what  she 
▼ill  be,  the  responsibility  will  rest  on  yon. 
If  yon  were  a  different  style  of  man,  I 
"would  speak  to  yon  in  a  different  way.  I 
would  appeal  to  yon,  for  God's  sake,  to 
remember  what  we  are  to  each  other,  and 
to  avert  this  min  of  sonl  and  body,  which 
is  overhanging  ns,  by  acknowledging  me  and 
giving  me  a  portion,  a  very  small  portion, 
of  jour  life.  Bnt  to  yon  I  simply  say  that 
I  am  yonr  wife,  that  I  shall  claim  the  posi- 
tion which  the  law  will  award  me,  and  that 
aoy  attempt  of  yonrs  to  disown  or  get  rid 
of  me  will  be  frnitless  and  vain." 

As  she  uttered  these  last  words,  she 
emphasised  them  by  stamping  her  foot  and 
throwing  ont  her  hand,  it  was  a  natural 
movement  witli  her ;  but  scarcely  had  she 
^  made  it,  before  she  grew  hot  and  flushed, 
I  bowing  to  what  taunt  she  had  exposed 
j  herself.  Philip  Yane  was  mnch  too  bmtal 
I  to  neglect  such  an  opportunity. 

"Braya,  brava  !*'  he  cried^  clapping  his 
bnds  softly  together.  "  Deuced  good  that ; 
always  keep  yonr  energy  for  your  perora- 
tion !  You  really  have  improved  wonder- 
folly,  and  I  am  deuced  sorry  for  Wuff 's 
sake  that  you  decline  to  astonish — not  the 
natives,  but  the  colonists.  Now  to  busi- 
ness; you  have  been  remarkably  candid 
^th  me,  I  will  be  equally  frank  with  you. 
h  the  first  place,  the  &c^  which  you  mske 
such  a  point  of  asserting,  and  which  you 
look  upon  as  your  trump  card — ^that  I  am 
your  husband — would  be  the  very  thing 
which  would  upset  your  apple-cart,  and 
niin  your  play !  I  have  only  to  prove 
that  I  oi/i  your  husband,  and  the  law, 
^hich  you  were  good  enough  just  now  to 
threaten  to  evoke,  will  give  me  the  power 
of  forcing  you  to  accept  this  very  excellent 
offer,  which  you  refuse  so  contemptuously." 

•;  I  don't  beUeve  it." 

"  Exactly.  I  thought  you  wouldn't,  and 
unfortunately  it  isn't  a  question  which  we 
fibaU  be  able  to  bring  to  any  issue,  as  I 
^n't  intend  to  assert  my  conjugal  rights. 
You  have  happened  to  hit  with  remarkable 
aexterity  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  I  did 
niteud  our  Httle  separation  to  be  not  merely 
winporary,  but  final.  Oddly  enough,  I 
intend  it  still." 

"You may  intend  it,"  said  Madge,  bit- 
^^|y»  "  but  you  cannot  carry  it  out." 

*  There,"  said  the  major,  giving  his  leg 
^  lew  persuasive  taps,  **  there  we  differ ! 
A  rather  think  I  can!     Yoa  are  my  wife- 


understand  I  admit  that  at  once  !  If,  to 
speak  after  the  pleasant  fashion  which  you 
have  adopted — if  yoa  had  been  another 
style  of  woman,  I  might  have  been  more 
reserved.  I  might  have  introduced  a  little 
innocent  deception  into  the  matter,  have 
told  you,  as  they  do  in  novels,  that  our 
marriage  isn't  a  legal  one,  either  because 
the  parson  was  a  postman  in  disguise,  or 
that  I  was  a  Quaker,  while  you  were  a 
Protestant,  or  some  ingenious  stratagem  of 
that  kind.  Bnt  with  you  I  do  nothing  of 
the  sort ;  I  faUj  admit  the  legality  of  our 
marriage,  while  at  the  same  time  I  bid  you 
a  respectful  farewell." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Simply  this,  that  by  a  method  more 
speedy,  more  efficacious,  and  less  expensive 
than  any  known  to  your  friend  the  law,  I 
dissolve  this  marriage  between  us !  And  I 
will  be  generous  enough  to  let  you  into  my 
plan,  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  excellent. 
From  this  day  forth  you  will  never  look 
upon  me  again.  I  disappear,  efface  myself, 
as  the  French  say !  Don't  ask  me  how, 
because  I  scarcely  know  myself  yet ;  I  may 
emigrate,  I  may  go  abroad,  may  join  Wuff 's 
company  as  the  Bounding  Brother  of 
something  or  other.  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do,  but  I  do  know  this,  that  you  will 
never  see  me  again.  Listen  now,  Madge 
Pierrepoint,"  said  he,  suddenly  changing 
his  tone,  "  for  Madge  Pierrepoint  you  are 
once  again.  I  have  been  talking  in  a  Ught 
tone,  but  I  have  meant  every  word  I  said, 
every  syllable,  by  Gteorge  !  Our  marriage 
is  known  to  no  one  but  ourselves,  and 
when  we  decide  upon  ignoring  it,  it  is  just 
as  though  it  had  never  happened.  I  will 
never  interfere  with  your  plans  and  pro- 
jects. I  swear  that !  But  on  your  part 
you  must  leave  me  free!  I  need  say  no- 
thing about  that,  however,  for  you  will 
have  no  choice  in  the  matter." 

He  turned  and  walked  rapidly  away, 
without  turning  his  head.  Had  he  looked 
round,  possibly  he  might  have  felt  some 
touch  of  compunction  or  compassion,  for 
he  would  have  seen  his  wife  lying  senseless 
on  the  ground. 


OLD  SATIRICAL  PRINTS. 


The  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
were  marked  by  numerous  examples  of  the 
use  of  caricatures  and  satirical  prints  in 
illustraiion  of  the  politics,  religious  quarrels, 
dress,  amusements,  manners,  and  customs 
of  the  people.  Such  pictorial  sketches, 
and  the  minor  literary  productions  with 
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which  they  were  ofben  aasooiated,  are 
Taluable  as  keys  to  uslock  the  history 
of  those  times.  Ballads,  broadsheets, 
monodies,  copies  of  verses,  petitions,  com- 
plaints, short  poems,  libels,  trials,  hamor- 
ons  satires,  stinging  epigrams;  together 
with  mde  woodcats,  pencil  sketches,  illu- 
minated headings  to  mannscripts — all,  if 
viewed  aright,  are  historical  memoranda 
of  the  greatest  interest.  Many  of  these 
qnoer  old  pamphlets  and  prints  admit  ns 
in  a  notable  way  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
thonghts,  habits,  diet,  peonUaritioB,  homes, 
gossip,  trades,  and  domestic  economy  of 
those  who  were  emphatically  the  people. 

There  are,  for  infitsAce,  in  ihe  British 
Mnsenm,  rich  stores  of  prints  and  draw- 
ings, some  in  books,  and  some  on  single 
sheets  of  paper,  full  of  such  snggestive  in- 
formation. We  may  adduce  (without 
going  back  to  earlier  dates)  Batemaoa's 
Cristall  Glasse  of  Christian  Beformation ; 
wherein  the  Godly  maye  beholde  the 
coloured  Abuses  used  in  this  our  present 
Time.  It  is  a  small  paiQf)hlet,  published 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  adorned  with  several  little  homely 
woodcuts  illustrating  Sloth,  Envy,  Gluttony, 
Wealth,  Pride,  Vanity,  and  many  other 
evil  things.  It  tells  us  something  of  the 
religious  animosities  of  that  period,,  that 
nearly  all  the  persons  who  are  concerned 
in  the  evil  deeds  are  represented  as  popes, 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns ;  but  apart  from 
this  there  is  a  wondoiiul  amount  of  detail  to 
be  picked  up  relating  to  dwellings,  rooms, 
furniture,  fireplaces,  cooking  vessels,  ap- 
parel, and  daily  usages.  There  is  a  broad- 
sheet extant,  belonging  to  a  later  period 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  illustrates  the 
curious  tendency  of  that  age  to  visit  shrews, 
scolds,  and  vixens  with  a  mingled  punish- 
ment of  satire  and  vituperation.  Whether 
those  unfavourable  specimens  of  woman- 
hood were  relatively  more  abundant  then 
than  they  are  now,  or  whether  men  were 
more  inchned  to  disparage  their  wives,  are 
delicate  questions  to  solve ;  but  true  it  is 
that  satires  of  this  kind  were  abundant  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stnarfe. 
The  broadsheet  warns  us  thus : 

Who  marieth  a  "Wife  vppon  a  Moneday, 

If  she  will  not  be  good  vppon  a  Twesday, 

Lett  him  so  to  y«  Wood  vppon  a  ^yen8day, 

And  cutt  him  a  Gudgell  vppon  a  Thursday, 

And  pay  her  soundly  vppon  a  Fryday, 

And  she  mind  not,  y*  Ihvil  take  her  a  Saturday, 

Then  he  may  eat  his  Meat  in  peace  on  j*  Sunday. 

The    sheet  is  adorned  with  seven  small 
woodcuts,  representing  the    scenes    thus 
assigned  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week. 
Another  of  the  bits  of  fun  or  sarcasm 


largely  indulged  in,  was  the  accusing  of 
women  of  gossiping  whenever  they  met. 
The  old  playwrights  furnish  a  profusion  | 
of  examples;    but  there  is  one  particu-  . 
lar  broadsheet  worth  notice^  on  account    j 
of    the  .  amount    of  information    uncon- 
sciously given  on  other  subjects.    It  liss  J! 
a  large  engraving,  with  eight  pictures  or  > 
scenes,  and  thirty-six  verses  relating  to  'i 
those  Boenes.     The  whole  is  called  Tittle  ', 
Tattle;  or,  the  Several  Branches  of  6o&  ' 
siping ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  pub-  ; 
lished  very  near  the  close  of  Elizabe^'s  l> 
reign.     It  lets  ub  into  many  curious  bitscu  .' 
knowledge  ooneerxdog  every-day  Ufe,  i^tart  '' 
from  the  skit  at  womyen,  which  the  artigt 
evidently  regarded  as  the  most  important 
matter.     The  first  picture  represents  a  bed>  ; 
room  scene,  with  several  women,  a  babr.  ; 
caudle-cups,  and  so  forth ;  in  it  the  gossips  j^ 
sit  round  an  open  fire  on  a  tiled  hearth. ; 
with  a  hood  over  it  by  way  of  chinmey 
The  second  is  called  At  ihe  Market.  There 
is  a  kind  of  rough  shed,  to  which  a  miller 
has  brought  a  mule  laden  with  sacks  of  ; 
com;  other  sacks  are  placed  up  against 
posts ;  a  salesman  is  taking  com  out  of  an  , 
open  sack  to  weigh  in  a  balance;  several  ' 
women  are  standing  near,  all  tattling,  and 
most  of  them  carrying  flour-bags   under  : 
their  arms;    four  more  are  sitting  wiih  '^. 
vegetables,  melons  or  pumpkins,  and  otitf  J 
fruit ;    while    others    have    small    ha&(i-  'i 
baskets.     This  little  rude  woodcut  ide  j; 
plainly  of  the  days  when  housewives  bougbi  'j 
their  own  corn,  ground  their  own   flonr,  "| 
and  made  their  own  bread.     At  the  Bakt 
Hous  in  like  manner  shows  that,  thoiigii 
women  made  the  loaves  of  bread,  thev 
had  not  the  fecilities  f(»r  baking  at  hcmit. 
Women  are  assembled,  each  bringing  lier 
lump  of  dough  to  be  baked  into  a  loaf;  a  ' , 
baker  is  tl^sting  the  dough  into  his  oven,  ji 
by  means  of  a  peel  or  long-hajidjied  wooden  f 
shovel,  and  there  is  a  Inroom  at  hand  to  sweep  j| 
out  the  embers  of  ihe  wood  fire  with  whicli  t 
the  oven  is  heated.     Tfaei*e  is  also  a  vromsn  v 
bringing  in  a  past^  in  a  dish  to  be  baked.  1 
just  as  a  worlouan's  wife  now  takes  a  pie  || 
to  the  bakehouse.     In  the  picture  callnl  '. 
At  the  Aele  Hous  there  is  not  so  mndi  • 
insight  afforded  into  what  may  be  called  : 
domestic  life,  the  satirist  being  too  mucL 
engaged  in  showing  women  drinking ;  but 
the    fire    outside    the    Half    Moon,    tl^e 
benches  round  the  fire,  the  large  flagoiu 
and  the  lidded  noggins,  are  notewortbv: 
while  an    old    soldier    passing   by,   wiil. 
buckler    at    his    back    and    broads^vori 
over  the  shoulder,  shows  how  the  queen's 
soldiers  were  dressed  and  armed  in  tboFe  , 
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days.  Washers  at  the  River  tell  us  of 
times  when  laundresses  did  not  nse  hot 
water  for  their  cleansing  labours  (unless 
indeed  the  "fine  things^'  were  attended 
to  separately  at  home).  Two  women  are 
carrying  off  washed  linen  in  a  tub,  by 
means  of  a  pole  passing  through  two  handles 
and  resting  on  their  shoulders ;  a  mistress 
is  scolding  them,  and  they  are  retorting; 
a  woman  stands  on  a  stool  in  the  river, 
beating  Wet  linen  with  a  mallet  or  wooden 
bat ;  another  is  kneeling  on  a  stool,  wash- 
ing in  the  river ;  several  women  are  idling 
about  and  chatting ;  two  are  fightisg,  and 
one  is  trying  to  separate  them.  At  the 
Church  the  women  sit  on  hassocks  at  one 
side  of  the  church,  while  the  men  stand  on 
the  other  side.  We  may  perliaps  attribute  to 
the  ill-nature  of  the  artist  the  fact  that  he 
represents  the  preacher  as  addressing  the 
men,  while  the  women  are  all  looking  round 
about  and  chattering.  There  is  an  hour- 
glass near  or  on  the  pulpit,  to  enable  the 
preacher  to  regulate  the  length  of  his  ser- 
mon— clocks  inside  churches,  and  even  out- 
age, not  being  very  plentiful.  At  the 
fiotte  Hous  introduces  us  to  a  women's 
W'arm  bath ;  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  there  were  of  such 
establishments  in  the  Tudor  times.  Very 
little  mention  is  made  of  them  by  dignified 
historians ;  indeed,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  matter  has  been  left  nearly  unmentioned 
through  sheer  want  of  knowledge.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  here  we  see  the  vaulted  interiors 
of  two  chambers,  with  dormer  openings  in 
a  slated  roof;  the  floors  are  tiled.  In  one 
room  are  several  women,  in  various  stages 
of  deshabille,  playing  about  and  gossip- 
ing. Towels  hang  on  the  wall.  In  the 
other  chamber,  two  women  are  sitting  in 
large  tubs;  boards,  resting  on  the  tubs 
m  front  of  the  women,  have  food  and 
drink  placed  on  them.  That  it  was  a 
public  bath  is  shown  by  the  sign  of  the 
Crown.  At  the  Conditte  introduces  us  to 
a  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  London 
before  the  days  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton, 
and  prevails  still  in  many  countiy  towns. 
Women  are  surrounding  a  circular  conduit, 
goisiping  and  filling  their  pails ;  two  are 
quarrelling  and  fighting;  while  a  water- 
carrier  is  bearing  one  of  those  peculiar  tall 
cans  in  which  the  water  was  hawked  about. 
Coryat's  Crudities,  published  in  the 
<*arly  part  of  the  reign  of  Jam«8  the  First, 
frequently  contained  in  the  early  editions 
engraved  frontispieces,  which  throw  a  good 
deal  of  hght  on  the  minor  details  of  life  in 
^arious  conntries.  Coryat  visited  France, 
^^aly,    Switzerland,     Germany,    and    the 


Netherlands,  and  jotted  down  numerous 
descriptions  of  what  met  his  view,  or,  to 
use  hig  own  words,  "  hastily  gobbled  up," 
during  a  five  months'  journey.  A  frontis- 
piece to  his  book  depicts,  in  one  scene, 
Coryat  travelling  in  a  Pioardy  covered  cart 
drawn  by  two  horses ;  in  a  second,  crossing 
a  mountain  in  a  chair  carried  by  two  men ; 
in  a  third,  rowing  in  a  gondola  under  the 
window  of  a  house  in  Venice,  from  which  a 
lively  lady  pelts  him  with  eggs ;  in  another, 
sleeping  in  a  stable  at  Bergamo :  and  so  on. 
Each  of  l^ese  little  bits  (for  they  are  all 
very  small)  tells  its  story  of  something  real, 
as  that  something  existed  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago. 

In  the  time  of  Ghistavns  Adolphus,  a 
broadsheet  appeared  in  Germany,  contain- 
ing pictures  of  some  Irishmen  w'ho  served 
in  his  army.  From  this  -we  learn  that  the 
men  wore  long-skirted  coats  reaching  to 
the  knee,  a  broad  bo&not,  a  loose-sleeved 
under-coat,  a  girdle,  and  full  breeches ;  they 
earned  bows,  arrows,  swords,  and  guns. 
Underneath  the  picture  are  some  lines  in 
German,  bemoaning  the  troubles  which  the 
sins  of  the  country  had  brought  upon  her. 
The  Irish  legionaries  of  the  invader  are 
described  as  "hardy  and  strong,  dark- 
coloured  like  gipsies,  short  in  stature, 
eager  to  fight,  fornished  with  muskets,  and 
skilful  in  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows,  ready 
to  cut  their  way  with  long  knives.  Their 
clothes  and  caps  have  a  l^rbarous  appear- 
ance, almost  all  black;  their  shoes  are 
chiefly  made  of,  and  tied  on  Mrith,  bark  of 
trees.  They  make  shift  with  little  food; 
if  they  have  no  bread,  and  are  hungry,  they 
dig  roots  out  of  the  earth,  with  which  they 
are  easily  appeased."  An  intelhgible  pic- 
ture this  of  rough-and-ready  adventui'ers, 
always  fighting,  or  prompt  to  fight ! 

Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  and  Charles 
the  First,  are  well  known  to  have  granted 
patents  and  monopolies  to  all  kinds  of 
crafty  and  unworthy  persons,  and  for 
numerous  branches  of  trade,  in  return  for 
money  payments  to  replenish  the  sove- 
reign's purse.  Sometimes  the  manufacture 
of  certain  articles,  sometimes  the  retailing, 
sometimes  the  importing,  sometimes  the 
exporting,  were  granted  to  the  favoured 
parties  as  special  monopolies;  while  in 
other  cases  the  patentee  had  a  right  to 
claim  royalties  or  percentages  on  sdl  the 
sales  effected  by  regular  dealers.  In  this 
way  the  list  of  monopolies  became  at 
length  enormous.  Wine,  oil,  salt,  starch, 
tin,  steel,  coals,  currants,  iron,  playing- 
cards,  calf- skin,  felts,  oanvas,  ox- s bin 
bones,     potash,    aniseed,    vinegar,    aqua* 
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vit89,  brushes,  pots,  bottles,  saltpetre,  lead, 
Latin  grammar-books,  calamine  stone, 
glass,  paper,  snlphnr,  new  drapery,  dried 
pilchards — ^all  were  subject  in  divers  ways 
to  the  operation  of  this  pernicious  system. 
The  satirists  and  artists  were  not  slow  to 
attack  the  monopolists  with  pen  and  pencil. 
There  appears  to  have  been  one  Alderman 
Abel,  who  held  a  monopoly  of  some  kind 
for  the  sale  of  wine  in  the  City  of  London. 
A  broadsheet  was  published  about  him  at 
a  time  when  he  hsui  become  enriched  by 
his  monopoly.  One  woodcut  represents 
him  at  his  wine-office  in  Alderbury  Church- 
yard, while  another  shows  his  wife  sur- 
rounded by  the  good  things  of  life.  The 
complaining  reproaches  in  the  lines  beneath 
the  woodcuts  are  full  of  little  instructive 
bits :  **  His  wive's  shoes  must  not  now 
shine  with  the  smeering  and  unsightly 
unguent  of  kitchen  stuffe,  but  the  purest 
Blacke  that  Spaine  affords  must  now  cover 
her  happy  feet."  "  Their  children  must  be 
nursed  and  bred  at  Hyegate,  and  (because 
the  Court  breeding  is  not  gentle  enough) 
have  select  persons  on  purpose  for  their 
better  education. '  *  *  *  Her  manifolde  Chaine 
and  Tiffinie  Ruffe,  without  the  addition  of 
her  Sattin  Gowne,  Hood,  and  round  be- 
guarded  Petticoat,  speake  her  supereminent 
for  a  Citie  Patron-ship  at  least."  "His 
patent  for  the  Office  of  Wine  being  granted, 
not  a  firkin  of  wine  can  be  conveyed  with- 
out a  ticket  from  Alderbury  Churchyard, 
but  one  of  this  noble  Alderman's  spnites 
will  prie  into  it;  and,  because  it  wants 
hallowing  with  a  note,  it  must  be  damned 
to  the  bottom  of  his  cellar." 

The  mountebank  was  a  well-known  cha- 
racter in  streets  and  fairs  in  the  old  days ; 
and  humorous  prints  throw  light  on  many 
queer  sayings  and  doings  connected  with 
the  liye^  of  such  men.  In  some  cases  the 
broadsheet,  or  hand-bill  of  the  exhibitor 
himself,  has  been  preserved.  One  of  these 
belonged  to  Hans  Ruling,  a  Dutch  mounte- 
bank well  known  in  London.  He  was  a 
grotesque-looking  fellow,  very  fantastical 
in  dress,  and  was  attended  by  a  monkey, 
which  he  had  taught  to  act  the  part  of  a 
Jack-pudding  attendant.  Ruling  himself 
had  once  been  a  Jack-pudding  to  some 
other  moxmtebank,  and  thus  well  knew  the 
secrets  of  the  craft.  His  broadsheet  re- 
presents him  bedizened  with  finery,  holding 
a  scroll  and  a  phial ;  at  his  feet  an  ape 
and  a  chest  of  medicines ;  while  his  Jack- 
pudding  is  coming  from  behind  a  curtain. 
Beneath  the  picture  is  an  ample  versified 
account  of  the  wonderful  cures  he  can 
effect,  beginning : 


8ee  nr,  see  here, 

A  doctor  rare, 
Who  traveb  much  at  home ; 

Here  take  mj  pills, 

I  cure  all  ills. 
Past,  present,  and  to  eome. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Thousands  Tre  dissected, 
Thousands  new  erected. 
And  such  cures  effected. 
As  none  e*er  can  tell. 
Let  the  palsie  shake  ye, 
Let  the  ehollick  rack  je, 
Let  the  crinkum  break  je, 
Let  the  murrain  take  je. 
Take  this  and  jovl  are  weU. 

Afler  much  else  (unquotable  to  moden  ' 
ears)  he  winds  up  witik  the  exhortation:    ' 

Bead,  judge,  and  by, 
And  if  you  die, 
Nerer  believe  me  more. 

The  rogue  must  have  enjoyed  the  joke  con- 
tained in  the  last  two  lines.  Another 
mountebank,  somewhat  later  in  date, 
caused  his  portrait  to  be  engraved  witb 
the  sonorous  inscription  in  dog-Latin: 
'*Magnifico  Smokentissimo  Custardissimo 
Astrologissimo  Cunningmanissimo  Babbi- 
nissimo  Yiro  Jacko  Adams  de  Clerkenwell 
Greeno  banc  Lovellissimam  sui  Picturam/' 
Then,  in  the  comer  where  the  painter's  and 
engraver's  names  are  usually  placed,  there 
is  the  further  entry,  "  Hobbedebooby  pimdt 
et  scratchabat."  Jack  Adams,  the  cunning 
man  of  Clerkenwell  Gh«en,  is  represented 
in  this  picture,  standing  at  a  tabic,  witt 
a  horoscope,  an  alphabet  hornbook,  sd 
a  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  before  him ;  a 
tobacco-pipe  is  sticking  in  his  girdle;  a 
slatternly  woman  is  coming  into  the  room, 
saying,  "Please,  sir,  can  you  tell  mj 
fortune?" 

The  complaints  by  workmen  concerning 
the  low  rate  of  wages,  and  the  starvation 
life  of  those  who  make  up  cheap  clothing 
for  slop-sellers,  are  by  no  means  of  recent 
origin.  A  broadsheet  ballad,  about  the 
Commonwealth  time,  or  a  little  later,  is 
called  the  Clothier's  Delight  ;  or,  the 
Rich  Men's  Joy  and  the  Poor  Men's 
Sorrow,  wherein  is  expressed  the  crafti- 
ness and  subtlety  of  many  clothiers  in 
England,  by  beating  down  the  workmen's 
wages : 

Combers,  weaTert,  and  epinnen,  for  little  f^aina, 
Doth  earn  their  money  bj  taking  hard  pains. 

And  tke  broadsheet  further  tells  us  that 
the  song  is  to  be  "sung  to  the  tune  of 
Jenny  come  tye  me."  The  woodcuts  are  on 
a  par  with  the  verses. 

If  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  we  have  abundant  proof  of  the 
strong  language  used  in  the  broadsheets 
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and  ballads  relating  to  political  affairs. 
When  Oliver  was  dead,  and  it  was  safe  to 
abuse  him,  there  appeared  such  effnsions 
as  the  following :  The  Bliglish  Devil ;  or, 
Cromwell  and  his  Monstrons  Witch  Dis- 
covered at  Whitehall:  with  the  Strange 
and  Damnable  Speeches  of  the  Hellish 
Monster,  hy  way  of  Revelation  touching 
King  and  Kingdom :  with  a  Narrative  of 
the  Infernal  Plots,  Inhumane  Actings,  and 
Barbarons  Conspiracies  of  this  Grand  Im- 
postor and  most  Andaoions  Rebel,  that 
dnrst  aspire  from  a  Brewhonse  to  the 
Throne,  Washing  his  Accnrsed  Hands  in 
the  Blood  of  his  Royal  Sovereign.  Tlie 
title  being  thus  highly  spiced,  we  can  well 
believe  that  the  ballad  or  effnsion  itself  is 
not  wanting  in  vituperation. 


CAPTURED  BY  PATAGONS. 


A  Fbench  traveller,  Monsieur  A.  Guin- 
1  Hard,  in  order  to  confirm  his  countrymen 
in  their  innate  love  of  their  village  steeple, 
lias  published  an  account  of  what  befel  him 
when,  in  the  naughtiness  of  his  heart,  he 
Tentnred  into  the  wilds  of  South  America.* 

Assuredly,  Monsieur  Guinnard's  mis- 
fortime  was  great,  and  his  sufferings  as  a 
slave  most  unusual  in  kind.  The  selfish 
public  finds  its  consolation  in  the  de- 
scription he  gives  of  tracts  of  country  and 
half.savage  tribes  hitherto  unseen  by  Euro* 
peans. 

He  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he 
vent  to  seek  his  fortune,  in  1855.  To  reach 
the  place  where  the  streets  would  be  paved 
with  gold,  he  had  to  traverse  an  e^iormous 
desert  region  on  foot,  in  company  with  an 
Italian  named  Pedritto,  who  had  left  his 
home  on  the  same  promising  errand.  How 
they  kept  body  and  soul  together,  and  lost 
themselves  like  babes  in  the  wood — except 
that  there  was  no  wood — were  long  to  tell. 
They  went  on  their  way,  eating  such  game 
as  they  could  catch,  not  particular  whether 
it  were  cooked  or  raw.  At  last  they  caught 
a  Tarter,  in  the  shape  of  a  party  of  Indians, 
who  cut  short  poor  Pedritto's  biography, 
and  were  about  to  leave  Monsieur  Guin- 
nard  for  dead,  when  one  benevolent  savage 
resolving  to  spare  him,  in  order  to  convert 
him  into  a  domestic  animal,  stripped  him, 
tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and  set  him 
astride  on  a  fiery  steed,  no  more  encum- 
^red  with  superfluous  clothing  than  him- 
self.   This  completely  stripped  condition 

*  Troia  Axlb  d'EfdaTage  cbex  les  Fatagons.  B^t  de 
H&  Captirit^  par  A.  Guinnard,  Membra  de  la  Socidt^ 
^  Gfegraphi©. 


continued  afterwards  to  be  his  invariabla 
and  every-day  costume.  It  was  a  capital? 
plan  for  preventing  his  pilfering  by  hiding- 
small  articles  in  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

The  tribe  into  whose  clutches  he  had  fallen 
were  the  Poyuches,  who  wander  along  tho 
banks  of  the  Bio  Negro  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  island  Pacheco  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cordilleras,  a  mountainous  country  cut 
up  by  deep  valleys.  After  a  few  months 
of  this  vagabond  life,  no  trace  of  tho 
European  was  visible  in  his  person.  Thus^ 
acclimatised,  he  was  sold  by  the  Poyuches- 
to  some  Puelches,  who  were  staying  with^ 
them  on  a  visits  for  the  small  price  of  a 
horse  and  an  ox.  He  seems  to  have  bccii' 
purchased  rather  as  a  curiosity  than  with 
any  hope  of  his  turning  out  useful.  How--- 
ever,  the  buyers  grinned  a  grin  of  satisfac- 
tion which  would  have  highly  diverted 
him  under  any  other  circumstances. 

When  Turks  are  unusually  angry  with  a* 
slave,  th^  threaten  to  sell  him.  Monsieur* 
Guinnard  learned  to  understand  a  slavoV 
fear  of  being  sold,  and  the  feeling  that 
makes  him  rather  bear  the  ills  ho  has,  than 
fly  to  others  that  he  knows  not  of.  As  tho- 
Poyuches  had  done,  so  did  the  Puelches  ; 
they  sold  him  out  of  speculation  to  some 
eastern  Patagons,  who  seemed  likely  to  treat 
him  with  the  same  tender  mercies.  People 
fond  of  changing  horses,  often  give  a  one- 
eyed  for  a  blind  one.  Monsieur  Guinnard's 
cnange  of  masters  scarcely  promised  better 
results.  Nevertheless,  this  time,  he  felt 
less  repugnance,  as  his  new  owners  ap- 
peared just  a  little  more  human  than  his^ 
previous  enslavers.  Their  stature  ap- 
proached six  feet,  but  their  personal  typo- 
differed  little  from  that  of  the  Puelches. 
Their  bust  was  long,  compared  with  their- 
height^  so  that  on  horseback  they  looked 
taller  than  they  really  were.  Their  limbs 
were  well-proportioned ;  their  heads  large,, 
almost  square,  flat  on  the  top  of  the  skallv 
the  forehead,  and  also  the  chin,  project- 
ing, which,  combined  with  a  long  thin  nose, 
gave  them  a  singular  profile. 

Continual  opportunities  of  observing  the- 
bodily  strength  of  the  Patagons  enabled 
their  captive,  who  witnessed  their  nume- 
rous exercises,  to  feel  assured  that  it  greatly 
surpasses  that  of  Europeans.  He  saw  them 
adroitly  seize  with  the  lasso  an  untamed 
horse,  pull  it  up  suddenly  when  at  full  speed, 
resist  unaided  the  animal's  shock  simply 
by  leaning  in  the  opposite  direction,  until 
it  rolled  half-strangled  on  the  ground ;  and 
their  muscles,  while  performing  these  feats, 
were  not  more  apparent  than  in  their 
normal  state.     The  physical  organisation 
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of  tlie  Indians  is  much  euperior  to  that  of 
civiJised  men.  Tbej  bear  with  the  greatest 
ease  contijined  privation  and  fatigue,  during 
journeys  of  two  or  three  months  which  they 
perform  almost  without  taking  rest,  gallop- 
ing on  day  and  night.  When  they  start 
on  a  pillaging  expedition  four  or  five  hun* 
dred  leagues  off,  besides  the  twenty  or 
thirty  horses  which  each  man  has  with 
him,  they  take  scarcely  anything  except 
the  lassos,  lances,  and  boleadoras,  which 
they  employ  both  for  procuring  the  means 
of  exist^ce  and  for  fighting.  Only  the 
epicures  of  the  party  put  under  the  piece 
of  leather,  which  serves  as  a  saddle,  a  few 
slices  of  salt  meat  dried  in  the  sun,  which 
they  eat  with  a  mixture  of  horse  and  beef 
fat. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Pat»- 
gons  in  general,  the  immense  desert  which 
lies  between  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  the 
south  bank  of  the  Eio  Negro,  the  eastern 
coast,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  not, 
as  has  been  hitherto  stated,  completely 
sterile.  On  the  contrary,  at  least  a  third 
of  this  area  is  exceedingly  fertile,  especi- 
ally the  western  side  and  the  extreme  point 
of  Magellan.  Monsieur  Guinnard  cites  with 
perfect  assurance  the  various  places  at 
which  he  resided,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Andes  and  of  Los  Serranos,  which  are 
charmingly  picturesque  and  fertile. 

Painful  as  was  Monsieur  Guinnard's  con- 
dition, he  could  not  help  beholding  with 
pleasure  the  superb  landscapes  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  They  would  even  have 
afforded  him  unmixed  delight,  had  they 
not  reminded  him  of  his  sad  position. 
Nay,  more,  he  could  have  fallen  in  with 
his  masters'  mode  of  life,  had  not  constant 
ill-treaJtment  aggravated  his  sorrows,  and 
forced  him  to  anticipate  a  tragic  end.  And 
when  sold  again,  exactly  like  a  passive 
brute  or  a  beast  of  burden,  he  gazed  for 
the  last  time,  with  regret,  at  the  lovely 
scenery  which  had  so  often  been  witness  to 
his  tears. 

Condemned  to  live  the  life  of  the  dumb, 
his  time  necessarily  passed  heavily.  The 
ladians  never  adiitted  him  to  their  com. 
paay,  and  when  his  duties  called  him  in- 
side their  huts,  he  was  at  once  brutally 
driven  out.  Nor  did  he  wait  for  the  ord^r 
to  be  repeated,  aeoompanied  as  it  was  by 
threatening  gestures,  or  by  strokes  of 
lassos,  which  cut  his  chest  and  back.  He 
returned  to  the  herd  confided  to  his  care, 
with  which  he  had  to  remain  in  all  wea- 
thers, day  and  night,  sometimes  exposed  to 
insupportable  heat,  his  naked  body  scorched 
by  the  summer's  sun,  or  else. experiencing 


the  influences  of  wind,  rain,  hail,  or  firost. 
L&  the  latter  case  he  suffered  horribly  from 
cold  and  numbness  in  the  hands  and  feet 
Frequently,  after  passing  several  hours  on 
horseback,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  dis- 
mount, to  seize  the  mane  with  histcetfa,his 
hands  and  feet  being  per&ctly  useless,  and 
when  he  fell  upon  the  ground  he  felt  as  if 
rolling  on  broken  glass.  He  could  not  rise 
until  he  had  given  himself  a  shaip  friction 
of  the  limbs,  after  which  a  rapid  ran  helped 
to  restore  the  circulation.  Gould  he  h^ 
brooding  over  the  means  of  escape  ? 

With  all  his  goodwill  he  could  not  per- 
fect himself   in    the  various  Patagoniau 
exercises,  nor  acquire  the  ddll  they  re- 
quired of  him.     He  was,  therefiire,  all  hot 
worthless  in  their    eyes.     GonseqnentlT, 
they  sold  him  to  some  Pampeans,  who 
paid  them  a  visit  after  several  invasions  of 
the  Buenos  Ayrian  territory.     The  price 
paid  this  time  for  €be  biped  animal  was 
several  horses  and  a  few  pieces  of  common 
doth,  coloured  black  or  red. 

Bm  new  proprietors  were  curious  to 
know  whai  motive  had  iadaced  him  to 
leave  his  native  land.  He  answered  thai 
he  quitted  Europe  becmse  he  had  some 
ambition,  and  becavse  in  his  country  the 
extent  of  space  is  so  restricted,  oompsxed 
with  the  number  of  the  population,  that 
only  a  few  individuals  succeed  in  acquiring 
aa  independent  existence,  or  even  easy  cir* 
cnmstances.  That  money  being  the  pris- 
cipal  mover  of  all  things  in  civilised  coun- 
tries,  every  one  tries  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  exercise  of  some  Kpedal 
industry,  but  that  the  majority  bardij  earn 
enough  for  their  w^ts.  That,  Kke  him, 
hun^eds  of  thousands  of  Europeans  sub- 
mit to  voluntary  exile  every  year,  in  the 
hope  of  realising,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
sulKoient  profits  either  to  place  them  ont 
of  the  reach  of  want,  or  to  enable  them  to 
lead  a  life  of  pleasure.  Finally,  he  added, 
that  the  hope  of  winning  the  smiles  of  for- 
tune, and  the  desire  to  be  aUe  to  assist  his 
family,  had  sufficed  to  make  him  leave  the 
mother  country. 

The  interpreter,  after  communioatiDg 
this  reply  to  his  companions  (who  laughed 
as  if  in  pity  with  shrugs  of  their  shoulders), 
answered  that,  since  diance  had  thrown 
Vrn  amongst  them,  any  care  for  the  future 
was  superfluous.  That  he  had  no  need  to 
work  to  eat,  and  that  his  family  would 
manage  to  do  without  him,  because  they 
would  never  see  him  again.  That  he 
would  lead  a  happy  life  with  them,  al- 
though, in  truth,  they  promised  neither 
house  nor  clothing  to  protect  him  from  the 
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seyeritj  of  the  seasons.  That  the  earth, 
wet  or  dry,  the  rocks,  or  the  grass,  wonld 
I  be  bj  turns  his  bed.  That  he  would  get 
used  to  this  sort  of  life,  just  as  well  as  they 
(lid,  for  he  seemed  to  be  made  exactly  as 
they  were,  and  that  they  would  treat  him 
well,  in  proportion  as  they  found  him 
faithful  and  serviceable.  To  sum  up  the 
whole,  he  added,  by  way  of  moral,  that 
Christians  are  fools — ouesalmas — imbeciles 
— pofos — to  labour  for  gold,  and  to  cover 
themselves  from  head  to  foot  with  inconve- 
nient, extraordinary,  and  unhealthy  cloth- 
ing, which,  to  judge  from  its  appearance, 
mast  give  a  deal  of  trouble  to  fabricate. 

Amongst  the  South  American  Indians, 
every  family,  and  even  every  nmn,  believes 
Kiinself  absolutely  free.  They  live  com- 
pletely independent  of  each  other ;  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  those  habits  and  ideas, 
the  Poyuches,  the  Pampeans,  and  the 
Mamouelches,  as  well  as  the  Patagons,  are 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes. 
IW  intestine  wars,  besides  those  against 
tlieHispano- Americans,  so  frequently  com- 
prcmise  their  liberty,  that  they  have  been 
thiven,  out  of  sheer  necessity,  to  form 
themselves  into  societies  more  or  less  nu- 
merous. They  choose  chiefs  or  caciques, 
whom  they,  regard  as  their  fathers  and  di- 
rectors, rather  than  their  masters,  with 
whom  they  remain,  or  whom  they  quit,v ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure. 

The  variations  of  the  climate  of  the 
Pampas  are  exceedingly  regular,  consisting 
i^ly  in  a  great  difference  of  summer  and 
winter  tenaperature.  The  latter  is  almost 
as  cold  as  December  in  Prance.  There  is 
Lo  snow,  but  every  morning  the  ground  is 
covered  with  hoar  frost.  The  ice  is  never 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  summer  is  oppressively 
not.  The  horses  and  wild  oxen  whici 
people  the  plains  indulge,  like  the  human 
inhabitants,  in  a  siesta,  which  seems  to  all 
^  repose  as  natural  as  necessary.  But 
throughout  the  Pampas  there  arc  consider- 
able atmospheric  differences.  In  the  Ma- 
niouelches  regions,  which  are  wooded,  the 
^ir  is  extremely  dry.  No  trace  of  perspira- 
tion is  to  be  seen  on  any  creature  what- 
ever. Animals,  killed  by  the  heat,  lie 
entire  on  the  arid  plains,  dried  in  their 
skin.  But  in  the  latitude  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  the  finest  possible  lucerne  abounds, 
the  vegetation  clearly  demonstrates  the 
moisture  of  tke  climate.  Dead  animals 
ptttrefy  rapidly,  and  wounds  are  difficult 
to  heal.  let  in  spite  of  this  constant  hu- 
ttudity  the  Indians  sleep  with  impunity  on 
the  naked  ground,  almost  unclad. 


The  stature  of  the  Pampeans  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Puelches  and  the  Patagons. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  seldom 
more  than  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches 
high.  Their  hue  is  the  darkest  of  all  these 
Indians,  being  deep  olive-brown;  some 
even  are  almost  black.  Their  skin  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine  all  over  their  bodies' — soft, 
like  satin,  and  almost  as  brilliant.  They 
exhale  a  peculiar  odour,  which,  though  less 
powerful  than  that  of  negroes,  is  still  more 
so  than  that  of  Europeans.  Their  skin 
becomes  more  shining,  and  slightly  oily, 
under  the  action  of  the  sun,  as  was  easily 
ascertained  by  the  touch.  They  tie  up 
their  hair  over  the  top  of  the  head,  with  a 
strip  of  stuff  or  a  strap  of  leather ;  but  in 
battle  they  let  it  hang  loose  over  their  face, 
to  avoid  seeing  the  dangers  which  may 
threaten  them. 

The  gait  of  all  Indian  women  is  exceed- 
ingly ungraceful ;  that  of  the  Pampeans  is 
especially  so,  brought  on  by  their  seating 
themselves,  through  a  sense  of  decency,  in 
a  manner  different  to  the  men,  who  squat  in 
Oriental  fashion,  with  their  legs  crossed 
under  them.  They  bend  the  left  leg,  with  the 
point  of  the  (oot  resting  on  the  ground,  then 
they  seat  themselves  upon  the  heel,  and 
pass  the  right  leg  over  the  left  thigh,  taking 
care  to  put  the  right  foot  flat  beside  the 
left,  in  order  thereby  to  be  able  to  keep 
their  crossed  legs  in  equilibrium.  This 
fatiguing  posture,  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed £rom.  their  infancy,  brings  on  a 
curious  disfigurement  of  the  left  hip,  turn- 
ing the  leg  inwards,  and  causing  them  to 
halt  on  the  left  side.  Their  hands  are 
small,  well  made,  and  rarely  thin ;  their 
joints,  as  those  of  the  men,  are  clean;  their 
feet  also  are  small,  but  broad.  If  their 
forms  are  not  beautiful,  they  announce  at 
least  enormous  strength.  The  richest,  or 
the  most  considered  amongst  them,  wear  a 
leather  collar  three  fingers  broad,  and  veiy 
tight,  garnished  outside  with  discs,  or  half- 
beads  of  metal,  which  they  fabricate  them- 
selves. The  breadth  and  stiffness  of  this 
singular  ornament,  which  might  very  well 
serve  for  a  Newfoundland  do^'s  collar, 
gives  a  most  comical  aspect  to  the  wearer's 
dignified  face. 

The  Pampean  women  are  very  active 
and  very  attentive  to  their  husbands,  to 
whose  exactions  they  submit  without  a 
murmur.  Those  worthies  devote  to  com- 
plete repose  all  the  time  which  is  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  chase  or  in  taming  their 
horses.  In  their  changes  of  residence,  it 
is  the  women  who  undertake  to  transport 
all  the  household  goods.     They  load  the 
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horses,  and  saddle  their  husbands*  atid 
afterwards  their  own,  on  which  they  then 
instal  themselves  with  three  or  four  chil- 
dren. With  this  equipage,  they  assemble 
the  herd  and  drive  it  before  them  with  the 
lances  of  their  lords  and  masters,  who, 
mounted  on  their  best  coursers,  with  no 
other  burden  than  their  lassos  and  their  ^ 
boleadoras,  indulge  on  the  way  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  cha^e,  without  appearing  to 
bestow  the  least  thought  on  their  family, 
however  great  may  be  their  attachment  to 
their  children.  Arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion, it  is  again  the  women  who  unload  the 
horses  and  hasten  to  pitch  the  tents,  under 
whose  shelter  the  husbands  stretch  them- 
selves, while  their  helpmates  prepare  the 
food.  The  Pampeans,  for  whom  horse  ex- 
ercise is  obligatory,  usually  mount  at  a 
single  bound  into  the  wooden  saddles  which 
encase  their  coursers'  head  and  chest.  The 
richest  only,  or  the  luckiest  in  pillaging, 
saddle  their  horses  after  the  Guucho  fashion. 
The  women  ride  on  horseback,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  men,  only  their  saddles  are 
completely  different,  being  veritable  scaf- 
foldings composed  of  seven  or  eight  sheep- 
skins, surmounted  by  a  couple  of  rolls  of 
rushes.  To  climb  up  into  this  apparatus, 
they  make  use  of  a  stirrup  hung  round  the 
horse's  neck. 

Amongst  all  the  wild  tribes  Ihrough 
whom  Monsieur  G-uinnard  passed,  marriage, 
as  with  civilised  peoples,  is  considered  as  an 
important  act  and  the  source  of  an  honour- 
able and  happy  life.  It  is  contracted  under 
the  form  of  a  traffic  or  an  exchange  of  the 
women  for  divers  goods  and  animals.  When 
an  Indian  wishes  to  get  married  and  has 
cast  his  eyes  on  any  girl  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  visits  in  turn  all  his  relations  and 
friends,  confides  to  them  his  desire,  and 
begs  their  assistance  in  carrying  out  his 
project.  Each  one,  according  to  his  degree 
of  relationship  or  friendship,  gives  his  ad- 
vice and  his  approbation  in  a  long  discourse 
suited  to  the  circumstance,  adding  weight 
to  his  words  by  some  acceptable  gift,  such 
as  horses,  oxen,  silver  stirrups  or  spurs,  or 
pieces  of  stuff  the  proceeds  of  pillage. 

Ill-treatment  of  wives  is  perfectly  allow- 
able, when  based  upon  infidelity.  The  hus- 
band may  even  put  his  wife  to  death,  as 
well  as  her  accomplice ;  but  generally  his 
avarice  induces  him  to  keep  his  wife  and 
exact  damages  from  the  delinquent,  who 
has  the  right  to  ransom  his  life  when  he 
has  the  means.  From  the  moment  when 
the  injured  spouse  has  received  satisfaction, 
he  has  no  right  to  reproach  his  wife  by 
the  slightest  allusion  to  her  fault.     Her 


family  would  be  allowed  to  interfere  were 
he  to  ill-treat  her  again  on  that  account. 
Condonation  is  accepted  by  Indian,  as  well 
as  by  English  law. 

Children,  amongst  these  primitive  people, 
are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  might  be 
expected.     The  life  of  a  new-bom  babe  is 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  £ather  and 
mother — whether  it  shall  be  suffered  to 
exist  or  not.     If  their  judgment  is  fevonr- 
able,  it  instantly  becomes  the  object  of  iti 
parents'  love,  who  at  need  would  subzsft 
to  the  greatest  privations  to  gratify  its 
slightest  wants  or  its  most  wilful  caprice; 
for  children  are  spoiled  all  the  world  over. 
They  stretch  their  pretty  darling  on  a  sort 
of  little  ladder,  which  supplies  the  place  of 
a  cradle.     The  upper  part  of  its  tiny  per- 
son reposes  on  stoves  fixed  close  together, 
and  covered  with  a  sheepskin,  whilst  &e 
lower  part  of  its  body  sinks  into  a  sort  of 
cavity  formed  by  staves  placed  below  the 
sides  of  the  ladder. 

This  curious  cradle  is  longer  than  tBe 
infant  by  a  foot,  at  each  extremity.  To  the 
four  comers  are  attached  leather  strap, 
which  serve  to  suspend  it  during  the  nigbt 
over  the  parents,  who  can  rock  it,  by  means 
of  a  thong,  without  disturbing  themselves. 
Every  morning,  the  babes  are  set  at  libertr 
during  the  space  of  time  necessary  for 
cleaning  them.  When  the  sun  shines,  ^9 
mother  lays  them  on  a  sheepskin,  to  imWfi 
strength  from  the  source  of  life  and  motitm- 
In  rainy  weather,  fixed  in  their  ladder, 
they  are  set  upright  against  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  tent.  Mamma  squats  opposite, 
admiring  their  beauties  and  frequently  giv- 
ing them  either  the  breast,  or  little  bits  of 
raw  meat,  which  they  suck  down  groedilj. 

The  women  suckle  their  babes  till  ther 
are  three  years ;  if,  during  that  time,  they 
give  birth  to  others,  they  suckle  both,  or 
all,  without  apparent  injury  to  either 
party.  The  shghtest  whims  of  these  little 
tyrants  are  law  for  the  parents  and  their 
friends.  As  observed  just  now,  the  spoil- 
ing  of  children  is  a  cosmopolitan  weakness. 
Scarcely  do  these  *precocious  urchins  begin 
to  drag  themselves  about  on  their  hand? 
and  knees,  when  they  are  allowed  to  handle 
knives  and  other  sharp  weapons,  and  to 
use  them  against  any  one  who  crosses 
them.  "  Pretty  dears !"  exclaim  the  de- 
lighted parents,  "  they'll  make  famoos 
enemies  of  Christians." 

-  One  of  Monsieur  Guinnard's  servile  func- 
tions was  to  serve  as  a  butt  to  these  youthful 
tormentors.  His  duty  was  to  practise  com- 
plete submission  to  the  children,  whose 
pleasure  it  was  to  inflict  on  him  aJl  sorts  o( 
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cruelties.  Sometimes  they  pelted  him  with 
stones  from  their  slings,  or  threw  their 
boleadoras  rotmd  his  body,  or  when  they 
were  on  horseback  caught  him  with  a 
lasso,  and  dragged  him  after  them  at  fall 
gallop— all  to  file  great  satisfaction  of  their 
honoured  parents,  who  thought  no  more  of 
his  bleeding  wounds  than  they  would  of  a 
horse's  broken  knees. 

Afber  this,  can  we  wonder  that  the  un- 
happy captive  resolved  to  escape  at  the 
n£Jc  of  his  life  ?  He  did  escape.  How,  the 
reader  may  learn  from  a  translation  (which 
the  writer  has  not  seen)  of  Monsieur  Ghiin- 
nard's  narratiye,  published  by  Messrs. 
Bentley  and  Son. 

THE  FOUfiFOLD  ASPECT. 

Ths  loven  itood  in  the  deep  recen 

Of  the  old  ancestral  halJ, 

Where  the  storied  panes  their  gold  and  red 

Flung  o*er  the  grace  of  her  bending  head, 

A9  he  whispered  "  Nothing  on  earth  is  bliss 

I#ike  a  silent  hour,  such  as  this. 

With  the  soft  hush  OTer  all." 

The  children  played  on  the  flowery  lawn. 
Darting  from  glade  to  walk ; 
"And  see,"  they  said  as  they  glanced  aboTe, 
To  the  two,  in  their  glorious  trance  of  lore, 
^  How  Maud  and  Charlie  waste  the  day, 
Thouffh  nieht  is  ooming  to  stop  our  play. 
And  they  do  not  even  talk !" 

With  her  weary  eyes  and  her  sable  robes, 

The  lonely  lady  passed ; 

A  sudden  doud  her  pale  face  crossed, 

The  asgaish  of  one  who  has  loTcd  and  lost ; 

Tlien,  oom  laughiog  bttbes  and  dreaming  pair, 

She  tamed,  with  the  tearful  gentle  prayer, 

*'  God,  long  may  their  sunshme  last !" 

The  old  men  glanced  from  the  lighted  hearth, 
Where  they  sat  orer  cards  asd  wine, 
To  the  two,  unconscious  of  aught  the  while. 
But  lore  and  each  other — then  shrug  and  smile, 
As  one,  draining  his  glass,  said — **  As  they  choose, 
But  yon  blase  is  better  than  chill  night  dews; 
Your  trick,  and  the  deal  is  mine." 

The  twilight  deepeoed  into  night, 

The  stars  through  the  dusk  air  shone, 

Aged  and  infants  calmly  slept, 

O'er  a  bright-eyed  portrait  tne  monmor  wept, 

And  the  lovers  still  murmured,  "  Not  yet,  not  yet, 

Ah  why  should  such  hours  in  parting  set !" 

And  so  the  old  world  rolls  on. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  LAND  OF  SCOTT. 

Part  HI. 

The  city  arms  of  Glasgow  were  evidently 
designed  by  an  amateur  nnproficient  in  the 
scientific  mysteries  of  heraldry,  and  consist 
of  a  bnsh  with  a  bird  npon  it,  a  bell  hang- 
ing from  the  bongh,  and  a  fish,  not  at  all 
rampant,  and  supposed  to  be  a  herring. 
Some  local  poet  has  written  in  reference  to 
this  odd  emblazonment : 

This  is  the  tree  that  never  sprang, 
This  is  the  bird  that  never  sang, 
This  is  the  bell  that  never  rang, 
This  is  the  fish  that  never  swam,  Ac. 


The  motto  underneath  this  device  was, 
"  Let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Word."  Though  the  Scotch  are  emi- 
nently a  polemical  and  theological,  they  are 
none  the  less  eminently  a  tniding  people, 
and  at  some  time  during  the  last  century 
the  commercial  element  got  the  masteiy  in 
this  little  epigraph,  and  excluded  the  theo- 
logical. The  motto  now  stands,  "  Let 
Glasgow  flourish."  And  Glasgow  doed 
flourish,  thanks  to  the  abundant  coal  and 
iron  of  Lanarkshire,  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  people,  and  to  its  commanding  situa- 
tion  on  the  Clyde.  The  river,  however, 
did  comparatively  little  for  it  until  within 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Before  that 
time  there  was  scarcely  more  than  five  feet 
depth  of  water  at  the  Broomielaw ;  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  depth  of  twenty-five 
feet,  allowing  the  largest  class  of  vessels  to 
load  and  unload  within  the  city  boundaries. 
The  far-seeing  and  energetic  men  who  pro- 
posed, and  their  successors  who  have 
caiTied  out,  the  improvement  of  the  Clyde, 
from  the  Broomielaw  downwards  io  the 
point  where  the  river  becomes  an  estuary, 
have  been  the  means  of  raising  Glasgow 
from  the  position  of  a  small  and  unprc 
gressive  country  town  to  that  of  the  second 
city  in  the  empire,  for  population,  enterprise, 
and  wealth.  Their  efibrts  were  aided,  no 
doubt,  by  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  all  the 
near-lying  districts,  but  none  the  less  praise 
is  due  to  them  for  their  sagacity  and  public 
spirit.  The  traveller  who  seeks  merely 
health,  recreation,  fine  scenery,  and  change 
of  air  as  excuses  for  leaving  home,  will  find 
but  little  to  detain  him  in  this  dingy  metro- 
polis ;  but  the  social  philosopher  and  the 
man  of  business  will  discover  at  any  timo 
somethiog  to  interest  and  instruct  them. 
The  old  city  of  Glasgow,  like  old  Edin- 
burgh, without  the  advantage  of  its  pic- 
turesque station,  is  ill-built,  over-crowded, 
and  abounds  with  narrow  streets,  lanes, 
*'  wynds,"  and  "  vennels,"  the  hot-beds 
of  filth,  malaria,  fever,  as  well  as  vice 
aod  crime.  But  new  Glasgow,  extending 
westwards  from  the  Exchange,  and  beyond 
Kelvin  Grove,  to  Gilmore  Hill,  and, 
still  pushing  itself  westward,  is  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Great  Britain.  It  covers 
a  series  of  gently-swelling  hills,  and  con- 
tains miles  of  stone-built  and  handsome 
streets,  squares,  crescents,  and  terraces,  with 
many  jecclesiastical,  civic,  and  commercial 
buildings  of  the  highest  order  of  architec- 
tural merit.  As  regards  the  old  town,  the 
antiquary  will  perhaps  take  a  look  at  the 
beautiful  cathedral,  lately  restored,  and  the 
man  of  literary  taste  will,  if  he  have  time, 
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stray  into  the  "  Saut  Market,"  for  the  sake 
of  Rob  Roy  and  Bailie  Nichol  Jarvie,  tak- 
ing care,  if  he  be  wise,  to  be  provided  with 
some  aromatic  vinegar,  or  a  piece  of  cam- 
phor, to  protect  him  from  the  many  "  ath- 
letic stinks"  that  are  likely  to  grasp  him  by 
the  nose  as  he  passes  along.  Tliis  done, 
h^  will  turn  to  ihe  Clyde  and  its  ship- 
building establishments,  as  the  sight  aboye 
all  others  which  renders  Glasgow  remark- 
able. The  first  sight  of  the  river,  dank, 
oozy,  slushy,  and  as  fonl-smelling  as  the 
Salt  Market,  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest 
to  his  mind  that  the  mnnicipality  of  Glas- 
gow has  sadly  neglected  its  duty  in  not 
having  expended  about  half  or  a  quarter 
as  much  money  in  purifying  the  river  as 
the  Clyde  trustees  have  spent  in  deepening, 
dredging,  and  embanking  it.  If  there  be 
in  the  wcwrld  a  filthier  river  than  the  Thames 
was  before  the  main  drainage  works  were 
constructed,  that  river  is  the  Clyde,  which 
receives  all  the  refuse  and  pollution  of  half 
a  million  of  people,  pollution  which  is  kept 
in  a  continual  state  of  churn,  by  the  paddle- 
wheels  and  screws  of  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  crowded  porta  in  Europe.  There 
are  no  engineering  difficulties  to  prevent 
the  work ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  question  of 
money,  which  Glasgow  can  well  spare,  even 
were  the  purpose  of  its  expenditure  of  far 
less  importance  than  the  life  and  health  of 
its  citizens,  both  rich  aad  poor. 

The  sail  from  Glasgow  to  Oban,  in  tlie 
land  of  Lome,  occupies  a  long  summer  day, 
and  compelfi  the  traveller  to  rise  betimes  if 
he  would  lose  no  portion  of  the  enjoyment, 
which  all  who  make  the  trip  anticipate,  and 
in  which  few,  if  any,  are  disappointed,  unless 
Highland  mist,  thick  and  opaque,  shuts  up 
the  view.  But  this  seldom  happens  in  the 
summer,  and  such  mists  as  occasionally 
arise  and  settle  upon  the  side  or  the  crests 
of  the  great  Bens,  if  they  detract  fix>m  the 
beauty,  enhance  the  sublimity  of  the  land- 
scape. Stepping  aboard  the  lona  at  the 
Broomielaw,  the  acknowledged  pride  of  the 
river,  and  the  finest  steamer  of  the  fine 
fleet  that  the  enterprising  David  Hutcheson 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  travel 
for  pleasure  or  necessity  between  Glasgow, 
the  West  Highlands,  and  the  inner  and 
outer  Hebrides,  we  start  down  the  Clyde 
punctually  at  six  in  the  morning.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  we  thread  our  way  through 
the  crowded  river,  and  behold,  on  the  east 
side  of  us,  the  busy^  yards  of  the  iron  ship- 
builders by  whose  skill  and  enterprise  the 
reputation  of  the  Clyde-built  ships  has 
been  carried  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  ribs  of  the  iron  leviathans  on   the 


stocks  loom  large  and  heavily  as  we  pass ; 
and  the  docile  monsters,  wluch  are  here- 
after to  visit  all  parts  of  the  globe,  laden 
with    merchandise    and    passengers,    and 
sometimes  on  the  less  agreeable  errands 
of  war   and   destruction,    stand  before  us 
in  all  stages  of  development.     The  ship- 
building industry  of  the  Thames  seems  to 
have  emigrated  to  the  Clyde,  determined 
to  remain  there.     Everybody  knows  the 
fact;    and  the  ship-builders  of  Londcm,  , 
workmen  as  well  as  masters,  have  reasos  ,{' 
to  deplore  it.     In  this,  as  in  all  sinoikr  n 
cases,  where  a  trade  or  manu&cture  leaves  i 
its  usual  seat  for  another,   the  reason  is  l 
chiefly  to  be  found   in    the    conduct  or  i 
organisation  of  the  workmen.     The  opera-  . 
tive  ship-builders  of  London  demand  more 
wages  than  the  men  of  Glasgow ;  do  less  ! 
work  in  a  given  space  of  time ;  and  en- 
cumber the  trade  with  a  greater  number 
of  regulations  injurious  to  the  masters. 
The  result  is  that  ships  can  be  cheaper  and 
more  expeditiously  constructed  in  the  Clyde 
than  in  the  Thames ;  and  that  trade,  true 
to  its  instincts  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
flies  to  the  spot  where  the  largest  profits 
can  be  made  with  the  least  risk  and  the 
greatest  certainty.     Doubtless  the  coal  and 
iron  that  lie  at  the  very  doors  of  the  Clyde 
ship-builders,  and  have  not  to  be  trans- 
ported from   distances  of  a  hundred   or 
two  hundred  miles,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  who  ply  their  industry  on  the  Thames, 
is  one  reason  why  Glasgow  wins  the  day ; 
but  the  main  and  paramount  reason  is,  the 
demand  of  the  Thames  workman  for  a  wage 
that  he  does  not  really  earn,  aided  by  the 
inability  of  the  English  workman  to  live 
as  oomfortably  on  his  larger  wage  as  the 
Scotsman  on  a  smaller  one.     And    this 
latter  question  is  not  one  of  the  cost  of 
subsistence    so  much  as  of  management. 
The   English  workman's  wife  is,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  a  woman  of  very  imperfect 
or  of   no  education,  who  knows  next  to 
nothing  of  domestic  economy,  and  whose 
principal  idea  of  cooking  is  to  take  a  joint 
to  the  neighbouring   baker,  and  have  it 
baked  in  his  oven  without  trouble  to  her- 
self,  and  who  knows   not  how  to  make 
soups,  broths,  stews,  or  savoury  dishes,  or 
how  to  convert  a  pound  of  meat,  by  the  aid 
of  vegetables  and  condiments,  into  a  dish 
satisfying  alike  to  the  palates  and  stomachs 
of  three  or  four,  or  even  half  a  doaen  people. 
The  Scottish  women  of  the  same  class  are 
much  better  instructed,  and  can  do  as  much 
with  half  a  crown  in  the  sustenance  of  their 
families,  without  stinting  them,  as  an  Eng- 
lishwonuua  can  with  four  or  five  shiHings. 
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On  the  left  of  the  river,  after  pcissiiig  the 
last  of  the  great  ship-building  yards,  and 
getting  beyond  hearing  of  the  incessant 
hammering  against  the  ii*on  ribs  of  the 
fatnre  leviath^is  of  the  deep,  stands  the 
little  town  of  Renfrew,  which  gives  the 
title  of  baron  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In- 
land a  few  miles  may  be  seen  the  spires  of 
the  busy  manufiictnring  town  of  Paisley, 
that  was  almost  mined  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  fiat  of  the  great  goddess  Fashion,  who 
decreed  that  ladies  shonld  wear  mantles, 
instead  of  the  shawls  for  which  Paisley  is 
celebrated.  But,  after  a  hard  struggle. 
Paisley  smnnionnted  its  diflB.cuUy,  remem- 
bering, in  the  day  of  its  advoreity,  that 
other  articles  of  dress  besides  shawls  might 
be  made  of  fine  wool,  and  that  tartans  and 
many  choice  and  tasteful  fabrics  of  the 
loom  might  be  worn  otherwise  than  on 
the  shoulders.  Near  this  point  the  Clyde 
gradually  widens,  and  by  the  time  we 
reach  Kilpatrick,  the  birthplace  of  the 
pannn  saint  of  Ireland,  it  begins  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  an  estuary.  The  Irish 
vehemently  deny  that  the  |aint  was  a 
Scotsman;  but  as,  up  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century,  the  western  Scotch  and  the 
eastern  Irish  were  but  one  people,  and  are 
to  this  day  of  one  race  and  closely  related 
language,  there  is  no  need  why  the  Irish 
should  think  it  a  point  of  honour  or  of 
duty  to  maintain  that  the  saint  was  bom 
OR  the  banks  of  the  Liffey  or  the  Shannon, 
and  not  on  those  of  the  Clyde. 

Beyond  Kilpatrick  is  Dunglas,  the  "grey 
bill,"  near  to  which  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Roman  fort,  marking  the  western 
extremity  of  the  old  Roman  wall  from  the 
Forth  to  the  Clyde,  commonly  called  by 
the  country  people  "  Graham's  Dyke."  On 
^  rock  by  the  river-side  a  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Bell 
— one  of  the  pioneers  of  steam  navigation — 
who,  in  the  year  1812,  navigated  the  first 
steamer  whose  paddles  ever  disturbed  the 
waters  of  the  Clyde.  In  close  proximity 
is  the  village  of  Bowling,  the  entrance  to 
the  canal  that  connects  the  Clyde  with 
the  Forth.  On  the  opposite  shore  stands 
Erskine  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Blantyre, 
a  member  of  the  great  clan,  sept,  or  house 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  then  we  come  within 
sight  of  the  most  prominent  and  pictur 
resque  object  on  the  river,  the  noble  rock 
and  castle  of  Dumbarton,  the  Balclutha 
of  Ossiau.  The  rock  not  only  commands 
^e  passage  of  the  Clyde,  hence  its  Gaelic 
name,  but  the  town  of  Dumbarton,  and 
tae  passage  to  Loch  Lomond  and  the 
Highlands  by  the  Vale  and  Water  of  the 


Leven.  It  is  about  nine  hundred  feet  in 
height,  columnar  and  almost  perpendicular 
in  some  parts,  and  is  split  into  two  sum- 
mits, at  the  base  of,  and  between  which, 
stands  the  castle.  The  place  was  once  of 
great  military  importance,  and  as  such 
played  its  part  for  centuries  in  the 
troublous  history  of  Scotland.  Its  chief 
interest  in  the  present  day  concentrates  in 
the  &ct  that  it  was  the  prison  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace  before  he  was  betrayed  to 
the  English  by  "  the  fause  Menteith." 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  (authorities  diflbr 
as  to  the  exact  date)  some  fishermen, 
dredging  in  the  river  vopposite  the  rock, 
drew  up  a  great  double-handed  sword,  such 
as  Wallace,  according  to  tradition,  was  ac- 
customed to  wield,  and  of  a  weight  and 
size  that  would  have  over-taxed  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  was  inamediately 
asserted,  and  believed,  that  this  was  the 
identical  sword  of  Wallace,  which  possibly, 
and  very  probably,  it  was.  The  relic  is 
preserved  with  great  veneration  in  the 
castle,  and  shown  to  the  few  tourists  who 
care  to  visit  the  fortress.  Dumbarton, 
under  the  name  of  Balclutha  or  Alcluith, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Stmthclyde  Celts, 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  strong  place  by  the 
"venerable  Bede."  But  the  strength  of 
the  position  is  wholly  due  to  the  rock,  for 
the  town  itself  lies  low,  and  might,  in 
former  days  of  bloodshed  and  civil  broil, 
have  been  easily  taken  in  the  rear.  At 
one  time  a  stronger  enemy  than  man  ap- 
pears to  have  endangered  its  security,  for 
in  the  year  1606  the  inhabitants  petitioned 
King  James  the  First  to  come  to  their  re- 
lief against  the  inroads  of  the  Clyde,  which 
is  here  almost  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Sheemess,  declaring  that  "  the  surges  and 
inimdations  of  the  sea  were  likely  to 
destroy  and  tak'  away  their  haill  town,  and 
could  na  be  repulsit  by  nae  means  that 
their  poor  ability  and  fortunes  were  able 
to  furnish."  It  requir^  thirty  thousand 
pounds  Scots  (fifteen  hundred  pounds 
sterling)  to  make  a  proper  bulwark  against 
the  waters.  A  singular  adventure  at  Dum- 
barton rock,  interesting  to .  military  men, 
that  finds  a  place  in  the  chequered  history 
of  poor  Queen  Mary,  happened  in  1571, 
when  the  place  was  in  possession  of  a  body 
of  her  partisans.  One  Crawford,  of  Jordan 
Hill,  an  officer  of  the  Regent  Lennox,  being 
foiled  in  the  attempt  to  capture  the  for- 
tress, resolved,  with  a  small  body  of  fol- 
lowers, to  surprise  the  garrison  in  the  dead 
of  night,  by  scaling  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular side  of  the  rock  by  the  aid  of 
ladders.     All  went  well  for  a  time,  but  a 
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singnlar  accident  threatened,  at  the  last 
moment,  to  defeat  this  daring  project.  One 
of  the  escalading  party,  when  more  than 
half-way  np  the  ladder,  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  epilepsy.  Had  he  fallen  to  the  ground 
the  alarm  would  have  been  given  to  the 
garrison.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Craw- 
ford of  Jordan  Hill,  with  a  fertility  in  ex- 
pedients which  marked  him  for  a  bom 
general,  hit  npon  a  remedy.  Immediately, 
and  before  tlie  man  had  time  to  drop,  he 
had  him  secnrely  fastened  by  the  hands 
and  feet  to  the  ladder  on  which  he  stood. 
This  done,  the  ladder  was  tnrned,  and  his 
comrades  marched  over  him  in  safety, 
gained  the  smnmit,  and  captured  the  un- 
suspecting garrison. 

On  the  leflb,  below  Dumbarton,  stands 
the  little  town  of  Port- Glasgow,  so  called  in 
the  days  before  the  Clyde  was  deepened 
up  to  the  Broomielaw,  and  when  large 
vessels,  bringing  tobacco  to  the  Glas- 
gow merchants  from  Virginia  and  the 
other  American  plantations,  were  com- 
pelled for  want  of  water  to  drop  aiichor 
and  unload  their  cargoes.  The  place  has 
long  since  lost  most  of  its  importance,  and 
the  merchandise  which  keeps  Port- Glasgow 
alive  is  lumber,  or  timber,  &om  the  Cana- 
dian forests.  The  industry  of  wooden 
ship-building  having  to  a  great  extent  been 
displaced  in  Glasgow  by  that  of  iron,  Port- 
Glasgow  has  given  it  refuge,  and  turns 
into  ships  and  boats  of  a  smaller  kind  much 
of  the  good  timber  that  Canada  sends  to  it. 

Two  miles  beyond  Port-Glasgow,  and 
on  the  same  shore  of  the  ever-widening 
Firth,  is  the  prosperous  town  of  Greenock, 
where  once  upon  a  hill,  in  the  days  of  the 
Druidic  Celts,  stood  a  rude  temple  of  the 
sun ;  hence  comes  its  Gkielic  name,  Grian- 
knock,  or  hill  of  the  sun.  Celtic  philologists 
are  of  opinion  that  Greenwich,  on  the 
Thames,  derives  its  name  from  the  same 
period,  and  from  the  same  verbal  root,  and 
considering  the  astronomical  purpose  and 
fame  of  the  hill  at  Greenwich,  the  deriva- 
tion seems  singularly  happy.  Greenock 
was  the  birthplace  of  that  hard-headed 
Scotsman  and  benefactor  of  his  kind,  James 
Watt.  The  sleam  which  he  did  more 
than  any  man  before  him  to  utilise,  has 
done  much  for  bis  native  town,  and  at  no 
time  in  the  day,  or  scarcely  at  night,  is  the 
roar  of  the  funnel  silent,  or  the  paddle- 
wheel  at  rest  at  its  busy  quay.  The  view 
over  the  Clyde  from  this  vantage  ground  is 
singularly  grand  and  varied.  The  High- 
land  hills,  among  which  Lomond,  the 
Cobbler,  Argyll's  -  Bowling  Green,  and 
Ben  Goil,  are  conspicuous,  together  with  a 
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score  of  others,  trace  their  outlines  against 
the  sky,  and  the  sea  pours  in  among  them 
in  a  series  of  lochs,  each  of  which  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  to  those  who  love  the 
solitude  of  the  mountains.     But   of  the 
mountains  only,  for  the    solitude  of  the 
lochs  and  glens  of  the  Clyde  is  banished  by 
the    constant    inpouring    crowd    of    the 
citizens  of   smoky    Glasgow,    who  h&ye 
lined  the  whole  shore  wiih  villas,  villages, 
and  towns,  where  they  place  their  wire? 
and  children     during    the    summer  mb^ 
autumnal  months,  to  find  health  and  le- 
creation,  and  where  they  join  their  fEunily 
circles  as  often  as  wonc  and  time  allow. 
Opposite  is  the  town  of  Helensburgh,  which, 
lit  up  by  gas,  sends  at  night  a  torrent  of 
radiance  over  the  Firth,    suggesting  the 
idea  of  a  fairy  city,    and  all  along  the 
coast-line  a  succession  of  smaller,  though 
similar  places,  testify  alike  to  the  wealth 
that  can  afford  to  build,  and  to  the  popu- 
lonsness  that  can  occupy  such  &r>8tretch- 
ing  and  beautiful  suburbs.     The  lona  puts 
in  to  the  quay  of  (Gbeenock  to  take  up  such 
Glasgow  passengers  as  know  the  river  too 
well  to  care  for  losing  time  in  the  voyage, 
or  who  are  so  busy  as  to  value  the  hour  and 
a  half  which  they  can  save  by  taking  the 
roil.     Thus  reinforced  in  numbers  we  speed 
onwards  to  Rothesay   and  the  Kyles  of 
Bute.      On  the  left  we  pass  the  pictu- 
resque town  of  Gourock,  and  the  Cloch  or 
Clach  Lighthouse,  and  on  the  right  the  en- 
trances to  the  Gare  Loch,  and  the  pleasant 
village  of  Roseneath,  Loch  Long,  the  Holy 
Loch,  and  the  villages  of  Strone  Point, 
Kilmun,  the   Kim,   Dunoon,  and  others. 
Rounding    Toward    Point    and    Toward 
Castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  La- 
ments, a  semi-Highland    family  of  once 
great  renown,  we  come  in  sight  of  Rothe- 
say, the  first  place  of  historical  note  at  which 
the  steamer  touches.    The  town  gives,  like 
Renfrew,  a  title  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.'  but 
one  of  higher  rank,  that  of  duke,  formerly 
borne  by  the  elder  sons  of  the  kings  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.    It  stands  on  the  island  of 
Bute,  at  the  entrance  of  the  famous  Kyle, 
erroneously  called  Kyles,   a  narrow    sea 
channel  that  separates  the  islands  from  the 
mainland  of  Cowal,  in  Argyllshire.     The 
climate  of  Rothesay  is  as  mild  as  that  of 
Torquay^  and  it  is  consequently  a  &vount« 
resort  of  such  invalids  as  are  too  delicate 
to  bear  unscathed  the  icy  blasts  of  winter 
on 'the  eastern  coast  of  the  ishmd.     The 
temperature  is  as  favourable  to  vegetable 
as  to  animal  life,  and  roses  flourish    at 
Rothesay — ^pronounced  not  inappropriately 
"Rosy"  by  the  Gaelic  population — loDg  '| 
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aflerthe  other  roses  of  Scotland,  except 
those  in  greenhouses,  have  strewn  their 
blossoms  npon  the  ground.  The  fuchsia 
more  especially  seems  to  delight  in  the  air 
and  soil  of  Rothesay,  lasts  far  into  the 
winter,  and  attains  a  height  equal  to  that  of 
the  lilacs,  the  acacias,  and  the  laburnums, 
with  which  the  suburban  Londonei'S  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  love  to  adorn  their  villas. 

Rothesay  Castle,  of  which  the  ruins  still 
remain,  was  once  the  royal  palace  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  Stuart  race.  It  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  Haco,  king  of  Nor- 
way, in  his  ill-fated  expedition  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland  in  the  year  1263, 
though  the  total  defeat  which  he  suffered 
shortly  afterwards  at  Largs,  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Ayrshire,  at  the  hands  of  the 
brave  young  King  Alexander  and  his 
patriotic  nobles,  rendered  his  conquest  of 
no  valae.  King  Robert  the  Third  resided 
here  when  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  was  murdered  by  his  uncle,  the 
Dnke  of  Albany,  in  the  castle  of  Falkland ; 
and  here  tbe  old  king  breathed  his  last, 
broken-hearted  by  this  and  subsequent 
j  calamities.  Cromwell's  soldiers  had  a  shot 
against  this,  as  against  so  many  other  old 
feudal  castles,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  did  it  what  the  Scotch  call 
"muckle  skaith."  But  the  final  blow  was 
given  to  it  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  when  one  of 
the  great  Clan  Campbell,  younger  brother 
of  the  MacCallum  or  MacCoilUn  More,  at 
the  head  of  a  covenanting  force,  reduced 
it  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  it  now  lies. 

The  sail  tbrough  the  Kyles  is  a  favourite 
excursion.  The  scenery  is  picturesque 
rather  than  grand,  though  if  the  traveller 
looks  beyond  the  comparatively  low  shores 
of  the  island  of  Bute  to  the  mountain 
summits  of  its  sister  isle  of  AiTan,  the 
craggy  peaks  of  Goatfell  (or  in  Gaelic, 
Ben  Gaoith,  the  "hill  of  the  winds**),  he 
will  find  the  element  of  sublimity  which 
Bute  itself  does  not  supply.  The  Kyles — 
the  name  occurs  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, as  at  Kyle  Aken  and  Kyle  Rhea,  and 
again  in  the  New  World,  between  Staten 
Island  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  where 
the  passage  is  called  the  "kill" — are 
seldom  wider  than  the  Thames  at  Graves- 
end,  but  are  indented  by  several  small 
lochs,  among  which  Loch  Streven  and  Loch 
Bidden  are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  latter  is  a  small 
rocky  island,  called  Eilangreig,  on  which 
that  luckless  MacCallum  Store,  who  took 
part  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  the 
famous  rebellion  against  the  crown  and 


dignity  of  the  bigoted  James  the  Second, 
deposited  five  thousand  stand  of  arms  and 
three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  under 
the  charge  of  a  little  garrison  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  of  the  Clan  Campbell. 
On  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
subsequent  execution  of  Argyll  and  Mon- 
mouth, the  stores  were  seized  by  the 
British  Government,  and  the  little  fort 
that  stood  upon  the  island  was  demolished. 

After  threading  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
the  apparent  mazes  and  seemingly  land- 
locked waters  of  the  Kyles,  and  watching 
from  the   deck  the  gambols   of  countless 
swarms  of  many-coloured  medusaa  or  jelly- 
fish, in  their    calm,  transparent  element, 
beautiful  disc-like  creatui*es,  without  sight 
or  hearing,  but  full  of  electric  life,   and 
counting  during  the  last  half-hour,  in  which 
a  succession  of  rapid  showers  had  broken 
over  the  vessel,  at  least  a  score  of  rain- 
bows on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  we  turn 
the  point  of  Ardlamont,  and  find  ourselves 
at  the  entrance  of  that  Loch  Fyne,  famous 
alike  fur  its  beauty  and  its  herrings,  of 
which  we  made  the  acquaintance  at  In- 
verary,  its  remotest   extremity.     We  are 
not,  however,  bound  for  Inverary  this  time, 
but  for  Ardrishaig  and  Loch  Gilp.     The 
scenery  is  wilder  and  more  imposing  than 
in  the  Kyles.     On  the  right  hand  is  the 
Cowal  district  of  Argyllshire,  and  on  the 
left  that  of  Knapdale  and  Cantyre.     To 
avoid  the  voyage  round  the  long  project- 
ing   Mull   of    Cantyre — a    voyage   never 
taken  by  pleasure  steamers — we  make  for 
the  entrance  of  the   Crinan   Canal,   and 
thus,  by  a  narrow  cut  of  nine  miles  across 
the  peninsula,  save  a  circuit  of  at  least  a 
hundred  round  one  of  the  stormiest  head- 
lands in  Great  Britain,  upon  which  breaks 
the  full  vehemence  of  the  Atlantic  tides. 
Passing  West  Tarbet,  where  the  normal 
width  of  the  isthmus  is  reduced  to  two 
miles  by  the  inroad  made  upon  the  land 
by  Loch  Tarbet   streaming  up  from  the 
ocean,  we  catch  a  glimpse,  on  the  barren 
and  rocky  shore,  of  the  ruins  of  an  old 
keep  erected  by  Robert  Bruce.     It   was 
at  one  time  contemplated  to  construct  a 
second   canal  at  this  narrow  pass;   and 
when  we  consider  the  yearly  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  con- 
stant stream  of  traffic  that  fiows  into  them 
when  the  day  approaches  when  the  grouse 
may  be  lawfully  slain  by  the  sport-loving 
Sassenachs,  it  seems  remarkable  that  so 
small,  but  so  iiighly  useful  a  work,  has  not 
been  undertaken. 

Arrived  at  Ardrishaig,  we  bid  farewell 
to  the  lona,  and  are  transported,  bag  and 
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baggage,  in  a  small  steamer  through  the 
canal  to  Loch  Crinan,  where  another  fast 
and  commodious  steamer  of  Mr.  Hutche- 
Bon's  fleet  lies  in  waiting  for  us,  with  steam 
up,  and  ready  to  start  immediately  upon 
our  arrival.  The  track  boat  was  drawn  by 
horses  nntil  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
hale  and  hearty  among  the  passengers  gene- 
rally prefer  to  walk  the  distance,  rather 
than  be  shut  up  in  the  Boat  during  the 
weary  passage  through  no  less  than  fifteen 
locks,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  wiser  plan 
to  leave  the  little  steamer  to  pass  the 
locks  at  its  leisure,  and  walk  on  to  the 
inn  at  Caimban,  where  the  traveller  of 
moderate  pedestrian  powers  will  arrive 
as  soon  as  the  boat,  and  have  time  to 
spare  for  the  "needful  refreshment**  which 
the  law  in  Scotland  allows  to  all  travellers 
on  all  days,  not  even  excepting  the  Sab- 
bath. Such  refreshment  seldom  amounts 
to  more  than  whisky  and  oat-cake,  with 
butter  or  cheese ;  but  as  travellers  eat  and 
drink  more  from  idleness  and  want  of  some- 
thing  else  to  do,  than  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  the  inn  at  Cairnban  generally  receives 
visits  from  more  than  half  of  the  passengers 
every  time  the  boat  arrives.  The  canal  is 
in  many  parts  constructed  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  plain,  which  it  requires 
no  great  amount  of  geological  study  to  be- 
lieve was  once  a  continuation  of  Loch  Crinan, 
and  over  which,  at  some  early  period  in  the 
history  of  our  planet,  the  waters  extended 
to  the  bases  of  the  circumjacent  hills.  The 
country  is  rich  in  pasturage,  and  the  beauti- 
ful little  black-faced  sheep  and  the  black 
cattle,  for  both  of  which  the  Highlands  arc 
noted,  bespeak  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
the  neighbouring  farmers  and  proprietors. 
The  canal  is  fed  with  water  from  the  up- 
lands on  the  left  bank ;  and  one  of  the  re- 
servoirs, high  up  among  the  hills,  suddenly 
burst,  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  the 
water  rushed  down  into  the  canal,  bearing 
with  it  an  irresistible  torrent  of  rocks  and 
stones,  which  destroyed  the  banks  for 
nearly  half  a  mile,  put  an  end  to  the 
navigation  for  a  whole  season,  and  flooded 
a  large  portion  of  the  lowland  grazings  in 
the  ancient  basin  of  Loch  Crinan.  The 
accident,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  stop 
the  traffic,  and  omnibuses  supplied  the  place 
of  the  canal  steamer,  and  got  over  the  dis- 
tance in  much  less  time.  The  remains  of  this 
great  eruption  of  the  waters  still  cover  the 
hill- side  from  which  the  torrent  rushed, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  river  of 
stone. 

From  the  new  point  of  embarkation  at 
Crinan,  to  the  busy  little  port  and  town  of 


Oban,  the  scenery  is  far  finer  than  any- 
thing  we    have    previously    passed,  and 
opens  up,  in  a  long  succession  of  ever- vary- 
ing  grandeur,  a    panorama  of  land  and 
sea,  of  rock  and  mountain,   and  rugged 
isles,  such  as  cannot  be  surpassed  any- 
where in  Europe,  unless  it  be  still  farther 
north  and  west  to   Skye,  and  the  shores 
of  Ross  and  Sutherland,  or,  still  farther 
north,  to  the  rugged  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
Norway.     But  even  when  travelling  amifl 
scenery  which  is  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  world,  the   sound  of  the   dinner-M 
has  an  attraction  for  the  great  majority  d 
tourists — greater  than   that  of  inanimate 
nature.      The    dinner-bell    rings  within 
a  few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  the 
steamer,  and  creates  a  temporary  conflict 
in  the  mind  between  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  love  of  beef.     Beef  generally 
wins  the  day ;  for  the  all-sufficie»t  reason 
with  most  people  that  now  or  never  is  the 
time  for  dinner ;  that  much  time  need  not 
be  spent  over  it ;  and  that  at  the  utmost  it 
is  but  taking  half  an  hour  out  of  the  three 
that   the  voyage  occupies,  leaving  ample 
time  for  the   enjoyment  of   the   scenery. 
Resuming  our  places  on  deck  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  looking  behind  ns,  as  the 
vessel  cleaves  its  way  towards  Oban,  ve 
see  the  triple  hills,  known  as  the  Paps  of 
Jura,  raising  their  rocky  ramparts  above 
the  clouds  of  mist  that  swathe  their  mid- 
dles like  a  belt.     Skirting  along  the  lower 
shore  of  the  same  island  for  many  miles, 
we  reach  an  opening  to  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween Jura  and  the  huge  uninhabited  moun- 
tain, or  island,  of  Scarba.     Beyond  this 
passage,  not  visible  in  calm  weather,  but 
easily  discernible  by  the  telescope  when  the 
wind  blows  fresh,  is  the  famous  whirlpool 
of  Corryvreckan,    a    name   of   terror  to 
mariners.    "On  the  shores  of  Argyllshire/* 
writes  Campbell,   the   author  of  the  two 
immortal  poems,  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Mariners  of  England,  "I  have  often 
listened  to  the  sound  of  this  vortex  at  the 
distance  of  many  leagues.  When  the  weather 
is  calm,  and  the  roar  of  the  adjacent  sea 
can  scarcely  be  heard  on  those  picturesque 
shores,  its  sound,  which  is  like  the  sound  of 
innumerable  chariots,  creates  a  magnificent 
effect."     The  author  of  the  old  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland  describes  the  whirl- 
pool with  more  particularity.    "  The  gulf,'' 
he  says,  "  is  most  awful  with  the  flowing 
tide.     In  stormy  weather,  with  that  tide,  it 
exhibits  an  aspect  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
the  terrible  is   blended.      Vast  openings 
are  formed  in  which  one  might  think  the 
bottom  might  bo  seen  ;  immense  bodies  of 
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\rater  tumbling  as  if  over  a  precipice,  then 
rebounding  from  tbe  abyss,  they  dash  to- 
gether with  inconceivable  impetuosity,  and 
rise  foaming  to  a  prodigious  height  above 
tho  surface.     The  noise  of  this  conflict  is 
heard  through  all  tho  surrounding  islands.*' 
This  pool  is  represented  in  a  popular  tra- 
dition to  be  the  abode  of  a  kelpie,  or  water 
spirit,  who  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a 
gallant  knight,  mounted  on  a  white  steed, 
formed  of  the  sea  foam,  rides  on  the  waves 
to  the  land,  and  makes  love  in  the  villages 
to  fickle  maidens,  who  do  not  know  his  real 
chaj*act>er,  but  whose  imaginations  are  ex- 
cited by  his  seeming  beauty,  and  whose 
ears  are  tickled  by  his  ooEening  speeches. 
Such  maidens,  however,  are  warned  by  the 
legend  to  beware  of  mounting  behind  the 
I    fascinating  wooer  on  his  jaunting  jennet, 
I    a  feat  to  which  he  is  sure  to  invite  them. 
If  they  consent,  he  rides  with  them  over 
the  roughest  waves  of  the  sea,  and  drowns 
I    them  at  last  in  the  terrible  whirlpool. 
ii       Afler  leaving  Scarba  in  the  rear,  the 
|;    course  of  the  steamer  lies  through  a  seem- 
i    ingly  intricate  passage  of  countless  islands, 
',    great  and  small,  that  duster  within  fivo  or 
'    six  miles  of  the  mainland  of  Lome.  Among 
'    the   most  conspicuous  are  Luing,  or  the 
'    Isle  of    Ships,   Sail,  Shuna,   Luuga,  and 
Easdale,  some   of  them  uninhabited,  but 
I    yielding  succulent  pasturage  to  the  flocks 
and   herds  of  the  farmers  on  tho  main- 
land during  the  sunmier  months.     Eas- 
dale  contains  a  considerable   population, 
who  live  by  working  the   slate  quarries 
belonging  JU>   the  estate   of  the  Earl   of 
Breadalbane.      To  the  left,    looking  sea- 
ward, rise  the  grand  mass  of  Ben  More, 
in  Mnll,  and  the  bold  craggy  outline  of  the 
shores  of  that  large,  little  known,  and  all 
but  primitive  island.     The  evening  sun,  as 
it  sets  behind  Ben  More — supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  a  potent  witch — ^throws  a  cur- 
tain of  deep  rich  purple  over  all  the  eastern 
landscape,  and  ligli ts  up  sea  and  rock,  and 
shore  and  glen,  with  such  colours  as  none 
but  a  Turner,  or  one  of  equal  genius,  would 
dare  to  imit^^t/e  upon  canvas  for  fear   of 
being  accused  of  extravagance.  Thesteamer, 
passing  Easdale,  keeps  close  in  shore  to 
the  coast  of  Lome,  of  which  the  bold  chfis 
seem  to  assume  new  shapes  at  every  turn ; 
here  a  crag  embattled  Hke  a  fortress,  Jicre 
a  projecting  headiand,  running  sheer  into 
I   the  water,  and  there  a  precipice,  so  split 
and  riven  as  to  suggest  the  time  when  the 
rocks  were   molten   in  the  flre,  and  har- 
dened into  mountains  as  they  cooled.     To 
ibis  wild  scene  succeed  the  more  placid 
I  and  pastoral  regions,  where  the  beautiful 
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green  island  of  Kerrera,  famous  in  Scottish 
history,  shelters  the  placid  bay  of  Oban, 
where  stands  the  little  town  that  is  to  be 
our  terminus  for  a  few  days.  Early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  King  Alexander  the 
Second  determined  to  expel  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians  from  the  north  and  east  of 
Scotland,  and  to  plant  his  standard  on  tho 
furthest  cliffs  of  Thurso.  For  this  purpose 
he. assembled  a  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Oban, 
and  an  army  in  the  green  vale  of  Eerrera] 
but  taking  a  fever,  he  died  without  accom- 
plishing the  grand  object.  At  a  later  period 
(1263),  when  the  redoubtable  Haco,  King 
of  Norway,  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  south  of  Scotland,  ho  assembled  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  for  the 
purpose  in  this  capacious  and  safe  anchor- 
age : 

Mttfflo  and  rejoicing  followed  on  their  waj ; 

Every  sailor  in  tho  fleet  felt  hia  heart  with  pleafure 
beat, 

Everj  soldier  in  the  ships  had  a  smile  upon  his  lios, 

As  he  drank  and  saw  in  fan<7,  reeking  sword  ana  flam- 
ing brand, 

And  the  rapine  and  the  violence  and  the  carnage  of  the 
land. 

The  invading  army  numbered  twenty 
thousand  men ;  and  effecting  their  descent 
at  Largs,  upon  tbe  coast  of  Ayrshire,  they 
met  witli  such  a  warm  reception  from  King 
Alexander  the  Third  and  his  patriot  army, 
as  not  only  put  an  end  to  that  particular 
invasion,  but  prevented  the  Norwegian 
moiiarchs  from  ever  attempting  another. 
Very  few  of  Haco's  ships  returned  home ; 
and  the  king  himself,  flying  for  his  life, 
reached  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  where  ho 
died  of  disappointment  and  vexation. 
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CHAPTEE  LXXrV.  A  FRIEND's  FACE.  A  MENACE. 

It  was  only  about  three  days  after  this 
that  Maud,  having  gone  down  for  her  ac- 
customed walk  in  the  croquet-ground,  had 
a  rather  agitating  adventure. 

On  the  ground  floor  the  passages  are 
a  little  compHcated ;  and  Maud,  whose 
thoughts  were,  as  often  happened  now,  far 
away,  missed  the  turn  which  would  have 
led  her  direct  to  the  terrace-door,  and 
entered  the  passage  that  terminates  in  one 
of  the  doors  of  Doctor  Antomarchi's  oval- 
room  of  audience. 

The  passage  is  pretty  long,  and  the  door 
into  Antomarchi's  room  is  at  the  furtlicr 
end  of  it. 

That  door  was  now  open.  Doctor  Anto- 
marchi  was  standing  at  the  table,  speaking 
to  a  lady  who  had  been  listening  in  a  chair 
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at  the  opposite  side,  and  was  now  rising  as 
it  seemed  to  take  her  leave.  The  figure 
and  profile  of  that  lady  she  distinctly  saw. 
Wild  with  excitement,  she  recognised  the 
features,  and  raising  her  arms  with  a  shrill 
scream,  cried,  "  Lady  Mardykes  !**  and 
rushed  toward  the  door. 

What  fatality  seemed  always  to  blast  her 
hopes  of  liberation ! 

As  she  ran  forward  she  saw  Lady  Mar- 
dykes  move  a  step  towards  a  different  door, 
which  happened  also  to  be  open  at  the  side 
of  the  room,  in  the  evident  belief  that  the 
voice  proceeded  from  that  direction ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  picture  was  hidden. 
Before  Maud  could  reach  it  the  A)or  shut. 
Against  its  thick  panelling  she  rushed ;  she 
beat  it  with  her  hands,  she  cried  wildly 
again  and  again  :  "  It  is  I,  Maud  Vernon ; 
hear  me,  take  me,  save  me,  Lady  Mar- 
dykes,  for  God's  sake  don't  go  !" 

It  was  vain ;  there  was  no  answer,  not 
a  sound  from  within.  They  had  left  the 
room ;  and  Maud  ran  round  the  passage  to 
reach  the  terrace-walk. 

But  the  terrace- door,  instead  of  standing 
open,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  day,  had  been 
shut,  and  without  a  key  she  could  not 
open  it ;  she  screamed  for  help ;  but  her 
piercing  appeals  rang  down  the  empty  cor- 
ridor,  and  produced  no  sign  in  return. 

Half-frantic,  she  ran  round  toward  the 
great  hall,  and  had  it  and  the  hall-door 
been  unguarded  she  would  have  rushed  from 
it  in  pursuit  of  her  friend,  and  perhaps 
have  even  effected  a  momentary  escape. 

But  that  door  was  always  safely  kept. 
It  was  protected  by  a  second  door,  which 
prevented  access  to  the  hall  without  the 
aid  of  the  footman's  key,  who,  of  course, 
exercised  due  caution  in  using  it. 

An  oval  piece  of  plate-glass  enables  one 
to  see  the  hall  from  inside  that  door,  and 
availing  herself  of  this,  Maud  saw  Lady 
Mardykes  get  into  her  carriage,  take  her 
leave  of  Antomarchi,  and  drive  rapidly  away. 

Beating  her  hands  together,  with  a  long 
cry  of  agony,  Maud  witnessed  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  friend,  her  last  hope,  and 
then  she  turned,  and  with  her  hands  over 
her  eyes,  cast  herself  down  on  the  stairs, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  burst.  She 
would  have  liked  to  die  then  and  there. 
Why  should  she  live  on  in  that  hideous 
captivity?  No  other  chance  would  ever 
come ;  Mr.  Vivian  Mardykes  was  to  be  re- 
moved, that  day,  to  other  quarters,  and 
the  occasional  visits  of  Lady  Mardykes  to 
Glarewoods  would  totally  cease. 

The  first  paroxysm  over,  Maud  deject- 
edly returned  to  her  room,  and  without 


speaking  to  Mercy  Creswell,  threw  herself 
on  her  bed,  and  wept  with  her  face  buried 
in  the  pillows. 

In  a  little  time  a  knock  came  at  the 
dressing-room  door.  Mercy  Creswell,  per- 
plexed, and  even  a  little  dismayed,  went  to 
answer  it,  and  found  Mr.  Darkdale  waiting 
in  the  gallery  outside.  He  there  made  her 
one  of  his  brief,  quiet  communications,  and 
departed. 

Uncomfortably  ruminating,  Mercy  Ores- 
well  returned,  and  sat  down  near  the  bed.   | 

By  this  time  Maud's  tears  had  ceased  to 
flow,  and  she  was  lying  without  motion. 
Mercy  Creswell  thought  that  she  had  fallen 
asleep.  But  it  was  not  so ;  for  hearing  a 
faint  sound,  she  half  opened  her  eyes,  and 
saw  Mercy  Creswell  making  a  sign  to  some 
one  at  the  door. 

Turning  her  eyes  in  the  same  direction, 
she  saw  two  of  the  sturdy  housemaids 
standing  there. 

On  seeing  her  looking  that  way,  pro- 
bably at  another  sign  from  Mercy  Creswell, 
they  receded  a  step  or  two  into  the  dress- 
ing-room. 

In  the  apathy  of  her  dejection,  Maud 
did  not  care  to  ask  why  they  were  there. 
She  turned  again  and  lay  still,  still  sobbing 
at  intervals,  although  she  was  no  longer 
weeping. 

In  a  little  while  she  heard  a  quick,  and 
not  a  light  step,  with  a  creaking  boot, 
cross  the  floor,  and  looking  up  she  saw  the 
dreaded  face  of  Doctor  Antomarchi,  look- 
ing sternly  down  upon  her. 

"  Your  pulse,  please,"  he  said,  extending 
his  hand. 

She  placed  her  wrist  in  his  fingers,  and 
in  silence  he  made  his  trial  of  its  throb. 
He  then  placed  his  fingers  on  her  forehead 
for  a  moment. 

"  Does  she  complain  of  headache  ?" 

"  No,  sir — do  you,  miss  ?"  answered  and 
inquired  Mercy  Creswell  in  a  breath. 

"  No,"  said  Maud,  faintly. 

"  No,  sir,  she  don't." 

"  Has  she  been  talking  violently  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  a  word,"  Mercy  hastened 
to  assure  him ;  "  very  quiet." 

He  beckoned  her  to  follow  him  to  the 
next  room,  and  there  he  said  in  tones, 
which  to  her  terror  Maud  distinctly  heard : 

"  Report  her  demeanour  and  language 
to  Darkdale,  who  will  call  at  the  door  every 
half-hour,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  I 
shall  let  you  know  whether  you  are  to 
prepare  her  for  the  bath." 

She  heard  Mercy  ejaculate,  ^n  &>  horrified 
aside,  "  L<)rd  grant  it  mayn't  be  so !"  The 
energetic  tread  crossed  the  dressing-room, 
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the  door  opened  and  shut,  and  for  the 
present  Antomarchi  was  gone. 

Mand  sat  np  trembling  and  weeping. 

"  Now,  miss,  do  you  only  be  quiet,  and  I 
think  it  won't  come  to  nothing,''  urged 
Mercy. 

Maud  continued  to  weep  in  silence.  After 
some  time  she  got  up,  bathed  her  eyes  and 
temples  in  cold  water,  adjusted  her  dress, 
and  sat  down  in  the  dressing-room  to  await 
tbe  result.  ^ 

Did  Antomarchi  intend  to  inflict  an 
atrocious  revenge,  and  did  he  interpose  a 
two  hours'  suspense,  only  to  enhance  its 
severity  ? 

She  would  afford  him  no  pretext  or 
excuse.  She  sat  still,  and  spoke  not  a  word. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours,  Antomarchi 
reappeared.  He  again  felt  her  pulse,  put  a 
question  or  two  to  Mercy  Creswell,  re- 
volved the  answers  in  his  mind  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  announced  his 
resolve. 

*'  She  can  go  on  just  as^  usual." 

'^  Thank  God !"  interpolated  Mercy  Ores- 
well,  in  a  fervent  whisper. 

"  You  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  her 
words  and  demeanour,  as  before,  and  re- 
port to  the  man  on  duty  when  he  passes. 
Mrs.  Macklin  wiU  send  you  one  of  the 
women  on  night-duty  to  assist.  These 
women  remain  with  you  for  the  present." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  room. 

That  evening  Mercy  Creswell,  entering 
the  sitting-room  where  Maud  was,  made 
her  short  curtsy  near  the  door,  and  with 
a  mysterious  air  said : 

**  A  message,  please,  miss,  from  Doctor 
Antomarchi." 

X)arkdale  entered  the  room  with  a  very 
slig^ht  bow,  and  an  eye  that  searched  every 
comer  in  a  moment.     He  said  : 

"  I  have  been  directed  by  Doctor  Anto- 
marchi to  tell  you.  Miss  Vernon,  that  he 
considers  such  agitations  as  you  threw 
yourself  into  this  morning  as  in  the 
highest  degree  prejudicial  to  your  health ; 
that  you  must  not  seek  interviews,  while 
you  remain  at  Glarewoods,  with  casual 
visitors  to  other  patients;  that  another 
scene,  such  as  that  of  yesterday,  he  must 
regard  and  treat  as  an  outbreak  of  morbid 
contumacy" — here  he  paused  while  you 
might  count  ten — **  indicating  a  condition 
which  must  be  reduced  by  the  usual  sana- 
tory process,  and  if  necessary  by  others." 

He  paused  again  for  a  Uke  time. 

Her  old  spirit  for  a  moment  flashed  from 
Inland's  eyes.  She  started  to  her  feet, 
flushed  and  trembling,  on  the  point  of 
uttering  her  wild  defiance.  But  it  was  only 


a  lighting  up  of  a  moment;  and  pretty 
Maud,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
sat  down  and  burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Darkdale  was  not  moved  by  such 
distresses.  He  was  inured  to  the  elo- 
quence and  pathos  of  the  madhouse,  and 
employed  the  interval,  during  which  he 
thought  her  tears  would  prevent  her  hear- 
ing his  message,  in  directing  his  shrewd 
glance  upon  everything  in  the  room  in 
turn. 

There  was,  apparently,  nothing  to  criti- 
cise, however,  and  when  all  was  a  little 
quieter  he  continued  in  the  same  tone,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

"  He  wishes  you  to  understand  that  he 
will  forward,  through  the  post,  any  letters 
you  may  desire  to  write  to  your  mother, 
Lady  Vernon." 

"  It's  a  mockery !  it's  a  mockery !  he 
knows  it  is.  It  is  she  who  keeps  me  in  this 
dreadful  place.  Oh,  sir — Mr.  Darkdale, 
you  are  a  man.  Is  this  manly  ?  You  have 
children,  perhaps,  whom  you  love.  If  they 
should  ever  come,  and  they  can't  be  more 
helpless  than  I  am,  under  the  power  of 
strangers,  think  how  you  would  have  them 
dealt  with.  All  I  ask  for  is  light.  Let  some 
impartial  people  try  whether  I  am  mad  or 
not.  Let  me  have  but  a  trial ;  no  one  loses 
liberty  for  ever,  and  the  society  of  human 
creatures,  and  the  sight  of  friends,  and  is 
buried  in  such  a  fearful  place  for  life, 
without  a  fair  inquiry.  Sir,  let  mo  see 
my  friends,  and  have  a  chance  for  my  free- 
dom, like  any  other  prisoner." 

"  I  have  no  more  power  than  you  in  the 
matter,"  answered  Darkdale,  dryly ;  "  any- 
thing you  have  to  say  on  that  subject  you 
can  mention  to  Doctor  Antomarchi.  I  am 
in  this  house  only  like  Creswell  there,  or, 
in  a  higher  sense,  yourself,  Miss  Vernon, 
to  obey  orders,  or  abide  the  consequences." 

Here  there  was  a  pause. 

"Except  to  Lady  Vernon,  and  trans- 
mitted by  Doctor  Antomarchi,"  continued 
Mr.  Darkdale,  "  there  must  be  no  letters, 
he  says,  peremptorily;  and  he  must  take 
measures  upon  any  attempt  to  send,  or 
even  to  write  one.  I  have  neither  act  nor 
part,  beyond  that  of  simple  messenger, 
you  understand,  in  this." 

And  so  saying,  with  another  slight  bow, 
he  left  the  room  quickly. 

CHAPTER  LXXV.  A  NEW  LEGEND  OP  THE  EOSE 

AND  THE  KEY. 

Days  and  nights  came  and  passed  in  mono- 
tonous round.  Sometimes  Maud  had,  as 
unaccountably  as  a  dream  of  heaven,  a 
half- hour  of  hope,   almost  of  confidence. 
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she  knew  not  why.  Sometimes  came  hours 
of  the  blackest  despair.  Sometimes  a 
frenzy  of  terror. 

In  external  matters,  one  day  was  like 
another,  except  that  on  Sunday  a  pale  Httle 
resident  chaplain  with  a  consumptive  cough 
read  the  morning  service,  and  preached  in 
the  chapel. 

It  is  alleged  as  a  scientific  fact,  that  a 
man  may  go  into  an  oven  and  sit  there 
with  a  raw  mntton-pie  suspended  by  a 
string  in  his  hand,  and  come  out,  him- 
self none  the  worse,  with  the  same  mutton- 
pie  perfectly  well  baked.  We  don't  know 
what  human  nature  can  bear  till  it  is 
submitted  to  experiment.  Aa  it  grows 
late  in  life  with  us,  we  look  back  over 
the  wide  waste  of  years,  and  meditate 
on  the  things  that  have  happened ;  through 
some  of  which  we  thought  we  could  not 
have  lived,  and  retained  our  reason,  and 
yet  here  we  sit,  and  in  our  right  minds. 

And  so  it  was  with  Maud.  Day  after  day 
she  lived  on,  and  wondered  how  she  lived, 
how  she  had  not  lost  her  mind.  Except 
when,  now  and  then,  as  I  have  said,  de- 
spair or  terror  seized  her,  life  moved  on  in 
a  dream,  stupid  and  awful,  but  still  a 
dream. 

One  morning,  taking  her  accustomed 
walk  a  little  earlier  than  usual  round  the 
croquet-ground,  she  was  astounded  to  see 
taking  his  leave  of  the  philosopher  Side- 
botham,  with  whom  he  had  been  convers- 
ing, a  man  she  knew.  He  was  about  the 
last  person  of  her  acquaintance  she  should 
have  thought  it  likely  to  meet  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

The  figure  was  youthful  and  athletic, 
and  the  costume  clericaL  In  fact  it  was 
the  curate  of  the  vicar  of  Roy  don,  the 
Reverend  Michael  Doody,  who  stood  before 
her,  shaking,  with  his  powerful  leave- 
taking,  the  hand  of  the  little  discoverer  of 
the  perpetual  motion,  who  swayed  and 
skipped  in  that  gigantic  swing,  and  showed 
by  a  screw  of  mouth  and  brow,  and  a 
sudden  ogle,  the  force  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Doody *s  grip. 

The  good-natured  curate,  who  had  been 
away  on  a  ten  days'  holiday,  was  hero  to 
make  personal  inspection  of  the  great  me- 
chanist, at  the  request  of  a  friend  who 
took  an  interest  in  him. 

He  was  now  walking  toward  Miss  Ver- 
non on  the  side  walk  that  leads  straight 
to  the  court-yard  door,  which  he  was  ap- 
proaching, with  swinging  strides,  laughing 
to  himself,  as  he  looked  down  on  the 
gravel  walk,  and  repeating  the  words  per- 


petuum  mobile,  in  low  tones,  with  an  irre- 
pressible chuckle. 

Maud  stood  still;  she  felt  on  tiie  very 
point  of  fainting.  All  depended  on  a  word 
with  him,  unobserved.  If  he  were  to  es- 
cape her  now,  years  might  pass,  and  no 
such  opportunity  occur  again.  He  was 
scarcely  a  hundred  paces  from  her;  for  a 
moment  all  darkened,  and  she  lost  sight  of 
him.  When  light  returned,  she  saw  him, 
at  an  interval  of  only  twelve  steps,  ap- 
proaching at  the  same  pace,  and  still  , 
chuckling  over  his  recent  conversation. 

She  put  back  her  veil,  aad  before  be  i 
could  pass  he  heard  a  voice,  neariy  before 
him,  earnestly  repeat  his  name.  He  raised 
his  eyes,  checking  his  pace,  and  saw  Miss 
Yemen,  of  Roydon.  It  was  the  &ce  of  a 
person  who  had  suffered.  She  was  pale, 
and  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  even  im- 
ploringly. 

"  Good — good  Heavens !  Miss  Vernon  I" 
he  said  in  a  whisper,  staring  at  her,  him- 
self suddenly  pale,  with  a  great  frown* 

"  Will  you  give  a  message  for  me  ?" 

"  A  hundred — send  me  where  yon  like. 
Good  Heaven  !  Miss  Vernon,  I'm  very 
sorry." 

"  It  is  only  this— they  won't  allow  me 
to  write,  or  to  send  a  message  to  a  friend, 
by  my  maid,  and  I  ask  you  to  do  this — 
and  you  must  not  tell  any  one  here  that 
you  know  me — I  want  on^  a  chance.  Do 
you  know  a  place  called  Warhampton  P" 
,  "  Lord  Warhampton's  place  ?" 

**  Ym,"  she  answered. 

"  I'll  make  it  out— weU  ?" 

"  You  must  see  his  son,  Mr.  Charles 
Marston,  and  tell  him  where  you  found 
me,  and  say  I  sent  him  this,  and  don't 
fail  me,  in  my  trouble,  and  may  Grod  for 
ever  bless  you." 

And  she  placed  in  his  hand  a  rose  which 
she  had  plucked  from  the  tree  be§;ide  her, 
and  at  the  same  time  passed  on  without 
turning  her  head  again. 

"  Be  the  powers  o'  MoU  KeUy !"  ex- 
claimed the  curate,  recurring,  in  deq> 
amazement,  to  an  ejaculation  which  he 
had  not  employed  till  now  since  his  initia- 
tion into  theology.  "  The  crayture  I  B\&s 
us  all!  How  close  that  was  kept!  Not 
one  at  Roydon,  exoept  her  ladyship,  has  an 
idaya." 

He  looked  over  hia  shoulder  ruefully 
afber  the  young  lady,  and  saw  her  now  in 
the  distance. 

"  I'm  not  to  tell  them  I  know  her. 
I'll  not  be  looking  that  way  after  hor.'' 
Ab  he  thus  soliloquised  he  was  feeding  the 
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rose  carefully  into  a  letter,  and  placing  it 
in  his  breast-pocket. 

"  Lady  Vernon  won't  like  it.  But  bow 
can  I  help  that  ?  If  the  poor  young  lady 
is  mad,  what  harm  can  it  do  ?  And  if  she 
hain't,  it  may  do  a  deal  of  good.  There 
is  no  refusing  the  craytnre.  I  don't  know 
where  the  place  is.  But  I'll  go,  if  it*s  a 
hundred  miles." 

So  ruminated  and  resolved  the  curate,  as, 
by  favour  of  the  key  of  olie  of  the  keepers 
who  constantly  hovered  about  the  croquet- 
ground,  he  passed  out  by  the  door  that 
gives  access  to  the  coui*t,  and  got  into  his 
fiy  in  front  of  the  house,  and  drove  to  the 
railway-station,  from  whence  he  had  come. 

As  Maud  walked  in  a  state  of  indescrib- 
able but  controlled  agitation  towards  the 
lower  walk  that  lies  within  the  yew-hedge, 
Antomarchi  emerged  from  it.  At  sight  of 
tliis  man,  whose  eye  seemed  everywhere, 
and  to  pierce  all  dis^ises,  she  felt  as  if 
she  would  hare  sunk  into  the  earth.  She 
had  drawn  her  veil  closely  over  her  foce ; 
he  might  possibly  fail  to  recognise  her. 
Ttat,  indeed,  was  not  very  likely.  But  he 
generally  passed  her  with  a  bow.  And  she 
hoped  he  would  do  so  now. 

But  he  did  not.  He  stopped  and  spoke 
to  her,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her. 

Every  vibration  of  that  dreaded  voice 
seemed  to  tremble  at  her  heart,  and  awake 
a  separate  terror. 

"  Have  you  seen,"  he  asked,  with  slow 
emphasis,  "  an  old  friend,  Miss  Vernon, 
anywhere  about  here  ?" 

Maud's  veil  covered  her  face  so  as  to 
conceal  the  signs  of  her  alarm. 

"Who  is  it— what  old  friend?"  she 
asked. 

He  paused ;  perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing unconsciously  careless  in  the  tone  of 
her  inquiry  that  quieted  his  uneasiness. 

'"  I'm  sore  it  is  a  mistake.  They  said 
the  Dncheas  ot  Falconbury,  as  she  calls 
herself,  Mrs.  Eish,  had  contrived  to  get 
JD."    And  with  another  bow  he  went  on. 

He  was  nearly  satisfied  that  Miss  Vernon 
had  not  spoken  to  the  clerical  visitor  from 
Roydon,  whose  untoward  arrival,  together 
^v^ith  her  unusually  early  promenade  in  the 
croquet-ground,  might  easily  have  resulted 
m  such  an  occurrence. 

Maud  hurried  back  to  the  house. 

Mercy  Cieswell  remarked  that  she  looked 
dl.  No  wonder.  Such  a  tumult  in  heart  and 
brain  !  Oh !  for  a  friend,  however  humble, 
whom  she  could  trust  !  With  Mercy 
Creswell,  in  some  sort  a  spy,  she  must  be 
circumspect.      She    asked    an  indifferent 


question  or  two,  and,  with  a  bursting 
heart,  sat  down  and  played  waltzes  on 
the  piano. 

CHAPTER  LXXVI.   AT  CARSBROOK. 

I  NEED  not  follow  the  Reverend  Michael 
Doody  all  the  way  to  Warhampton,  nor 
thence,  in  pursuit  of  Charles  JVIarstoUf  to 
Carsbrook. 

It  was  not  until  the  day  after  he  left 
Glarewoods  that  his  devious  journey 
brought  him  to  the  door  of  the  beautiful 
old  noansion,  where  that  charming  widow 
dispensed  her  hospitalities.  Ample  time 
had  passed  for  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  his  message,  and  of  the  best 
manner  of  communicating  it. 

In  the  library  he  saw  the  young  gentle- 
man alone,  told  his  message,  and  dehvered 
his  significant  token. 

He  had  nothing,  of  his  own  knowledge, 
to  add  to  the  words  of  his  message.  He 
had  been  as  much  amazed  to  see  Maud  at 
Grlarewoods,  and  almost  as  much  horrified, 
as  Marston  was  himself  to  hear  the  news. 

His  message  delivered,  th^  Reverend  Mr. 
Doody,  with  all  the  impulsive  energy  which 
was  peculiar  to  him,  took  a  hasty  leave,  and 
rushed  off  to  catch  his  train. 

Charles  Marston,  with  the  precious  rose 
still  nodding  in  his  hand,  stood  thinking  for 
awhile  in  the  library,  where  this  strange 
interview  had  just  taken  place. 

He  was  scared  and  agitated.  Here  was 
the  rose  plucked  by  her  own  hand  so  lately. 
He  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Sent  to  him, 
Charles  Marston,  with  a  message  from  her 
own  lips.     He  laid  it  fondly  to  his  heart. 

Yes,  here  was  the  rose.  But,  alas  ! 
for  this  pettifogging,  vulgar  generation, 
where  was  the  key?  His  ancestor  had 
but  to  lift  his  arm,  take  down  his  battle- 
axe,  and  ride  out  at  the  head  of  his 
men-at-arms  and  archers  to  the  siege  of 
the  northern  castle ;  but  here  was  no  work 
for  manhood,  or  emotion.  The  lady  must 
be  rescued,  alas!  by  writs  and  commis- 
sioners ;  and  her  best  champion  would  be 
a  competent  attorney.  Every  man  is  a 
knight-errant  in  his  love ;  and,  like  every 
other  Quixote,  intolerant  of  tlie  mean  and 
sober  restraints  of  a  well-regulated  world. 
It  was  hard  that  this  thing  was  feasible,  if 
at  all,  without  immense  pummelUng  and 
slaughter,  and  that  he  could  not  even  get 
badly  wounded  in  the  process. 

He  was  glad  that  his  sister,  Lady  Mar- 
dykes,  was  out  taking  a  drive  with  some  of 
her  guests.  It  was  clear  that  the  more 
secret  he  could  be  the  better.     Lady  Mar- 
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dykes  had  received  a  note  from  Lady  Ver- 
non on  the  day  of  Hand's  expected  arrival, 
saying  that  her  daughter  was  not  very  well, 
that  she  required  a  little  rest,  and  that,  with 
the  advice  of  a  physician,  she  would  leave 
home  for  some  weeks;  perhaps  a  little 
longer,  but  that  she  hoped  she  would  very 
soon  be  quite  herself  again. 

A  note  to  a  similar  effect  had  reached 
Maximilla  Medwyn.  Maximilla  imme- 
diately 'wrote  to  offer  her  services  as  a  com- 
panion to  Maud ;  but  Lady  Vernon  did  not 
seem  to  want  her,  so  she  could  not  press  it. 

Miss  Medwyn  had  left  Carsbrook  only  a 
day  or  two  before.  Her  absence  was  un- 
fortunate. It  involved  loss  of  time ;  for  she 
was  the  only  person  acquainted  with  those 
"  friends  of  the  family,"  who  might  be 
usefully  taken  into  council,  and  without 
whom  Charles  Marston  could  scarcely  hope 
a  successful  issue  for  his  enterprise. 

Ho  left  a  little  note  for  his  sister.  Lady 
Mardykes,  accounting  for  his  flight.  A 
very  dear  friend  of  his  was  in  trouble ;  he 
must  go  for  a  few  days  and  try  to  bo  of  use. 
But  he  won't  let  her  off;  she  must  receive 
him  again  when  he  returns. 

Leaving  this  to  account  for  himself,  away 
he  started  for  Wyboume,  to  find  Maximilla 
Medwyn  at  the  Hermitage. 

He  did  find  her  there  that  evening.  She 
in  turn  was  astounded  and  terrified.  After 
the  first  eloquent  half-hour,  she  began  to 
think  moro  coolly. 

"  Now  I  understand,  for  the  first  time,  a 
singular  persecution  to  which  Maud  and  I 
were  exposed  during  our  little  tour  in 
Wales.  We  were  watched  and  followed 
everywhere  by  an  iU-looking,  canting  man ; 
his  name  was  Lizard,  and  I  saw  him  once 
shortly  after  at  Roydon.  I*ln  quite  certain 
that  man  was  instructed  to  follow  us,  and 
J  to  collect  information  and  make  notes  of 
everything  we,  that  is  to  say,  Maud,  said 
or  did  which  could  be  perverted  into  evi- 
dence of  insanity.*' 

So  the  old  lady  indignantly  ran  on. 

"  I  can  swear,  and  I  fancy  I  have  had 
as  good  opportunities  of  judging  as  Mr. 
Lizard,  that  no  person  was  ever  of  sounder 
or  clearer  intellect  than  Maud  Vernon,  and 
there  never  was  anything  the  least  eccen- 
tric, in  either  word  or  act,  except  what 
was  natural  to  the  high  and  wayward 
spirits  of  a  girl  emancipated  for  a  brief 
holiday  from  the  gloom  and  formality  of  a 


cold  and  joyless  home.  You  and  I  are 
among  the  very  last  who  saw  her,  before 
this  amazing  step  was  taken,  and  I  think 
neither  you  nor  I  can  have  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  her  as  sane  as  our- 
selves. Mind,"  she  said  a  little  later,  ^*I 
don't  charge  Barbara  Vernon  with  acting  in 
this  dreadful  business  contrary  to  her  belief. 
But  she  is  the  kind  of  person  who  believes 
whatever  it  pleases  her  passions  should  be 
true.  She  has  a  kind  of  conscience,  and 
advises  with  it.  But  she  bullies  it  isto 
whatever  shape  she  pleases.  I  never  in  wj 
life  met  a  person  with  the  same  power  of 
self-delusion.  There  is  no  character  more 
dangerous.** 

At  first  Miss  Medwyn  recommended  im- 
mediate recourse  to  Mr.  Coke,  the  fistmily 
attorney.  On  second  thoughts,  however, 
she  took  a  different  view.  It  was  qaite 
possible  that  Mr.  Coke*s  mind  was  already 
charged  with  perverted  evidence,  and  his 
adhesion  secured  for  Lady  Vernon's  view 
of  the  question.  Lady  Vernon  was  artful 
and  able  in  managing  people;  and  her 
social  influence  was  potent. 

Ultimately,  therefore,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  she  decided  on  old  Richard  Dawe 
as  the  safest  person  to  consult  and  act 
with  in  this  crisis.  He  was  sagacious  and 
taciturn.  He  knew  Barbara  Vernon 
thoroughly,  and  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of  her. 
He  was  attached  to  the  family  of  Vemos  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  inflexible  probity,  ar>i 
where  he  took  up  a  cause,  he  was  a  thorough 
friend  and  a  persevering. 

Furnished  with  his  address,  and  a  letter 
from  Maximilla  Medwyn,  Marston  set  cm 
without  losing  a  moment  unnecessarily. 
And  early  next  morning  had  an  inixsrview 
with  Mr.  Dawe. 
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CEIFTBB  Til.   OEBALD'S  LOCK. 

The  Dampington  turnpike-keeper,  a  man 
'  natnnillTof&pleaBantand social dispositioD, 
and  inclined  Becretly  to  repine  at  the  dnl- 
Des3  of  the  life  to  whicb  circamatanceB  had 
relegated  him,  -was  in  the  habit  of  killing 
time,  bj  gazing  out  of  one  or  other  of  the 
sqaare  panes  of  glass  let  in  at  eitlier  side 
of  the  toll-house,  and  wondering  nhat 
n-oald  be  the  next  otg'ect  likely  to  present 
itself  for  the  relief  of  his  monotony.  The 
dust  left  by  the  passing  by  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  yet  lingered  in  the  air,  and  the 
tQrnpike-man  had  derived  at  least  five 
minutes'  amnsemect  in  vratcbing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sheep  had  at  first  blindly 
refased  to  go  ihrongh  the  gate,  dashing  off 
in  every  other  direction,  sticking  their 
heads  into  the  hedge-rows,  bleating  in  a 
remonstrating  manner,  which  was  in- 
eScctive,  perhaps,  from  being  carried  on  in 
one  note,  notwithstanding  the  shake  with 
which,  it  conclnded,  and  in  seeing  them 
finally,  afler  having  been  mn  over  by  a 
very  circns  rider  of  a  dog,  being  hnatled 
through  the  gate  ignominionaly  on  three 
legs,  the  fourth  remaining  iu  the  hands  of 
the  driver  or  his  assistant  boy.  The  turn- 
pike-keeper, with  these  reminiscencea  freeh 
in  bis  mind,  and  a  yacnous  smile  on  his  face, 
suddenly  descried  a  new  object  of  interest. 

This  was  a  woman  advancing  slowly, 
and  with  wavering  footsteps.  Her  dress 
was  covered  with  dnet,  and  her  bat  was 
crushed  and  bent.  When  the  tumpike- 
man  fijBt  saw  her,  her  veil  was  off,  and  her 
head  thrown  back  as  if  to  catch  the  air; 
but,  as  she  approached,  she  pulled  the  veil 


over  her  face,  and  seemingly  nerving  her- 
self for  what  she  had  to  do,  tried  to  steady 
her  footsteps,  and  advanced  with  a  swift^ 
and  surer  pace.  With  mors  delicacy  than 
conid  have  been  expect«d  from  him,  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  of  the  highway  gave  up 
his  first  idea  of  addressing  her,  it  being 
his  cuBtom,  for  the  mere  sake  of  hearing 
the  sweet  music  of  speech,'  to  accost  every 
passer-by,  and  did  not  even  look  after  her 
until  she  was  through  the  gate,  and  some- 
distance  on  the  rood  to  the  town.  Then, 
standing  at  bis  door,  and  scientiRcalty, 
with  bis  little  finger,  plumbing  the  depths 
of  his  pipe-bowl  preparatory  to  filling  it 
anew,  the  worthy  man  muttered  to  himself: 
"  She  had  had  a  downer,  she  had ;  was  all 
covered  with  dust,  and  went  very  shaky 
on  her  legs  !  Queer  case  that,  respectable- 
looking  woman,  too  respectable  for  a 
tramp,  but  been  on  the  drink  like  the  rest 
of  'em!  That's  what  ruins  'em  all,  the' 
drink !  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  drink  my 
wife  would  have  been  here  now,  sitting  in 
that  easy-chair,  and  giving  me  a  bit  of  her 
mind,  probably.  Ah,  well !  the  drink  ain't 
BO  black  as  he's  painted  ;  bnt  he  bad  laid 
hold  of  that  poor  creature  that  went  by  just 
now,  surely  f"  And  the  toll-keeper,  turn- 
ing back  into  the  house,  proceeded  to  fill 
his  pipe  &om  the  capacious  stomach  of  a 
brown  earthenware  image  which  stood  on 
his  chimney-piece,  with  the  full  conviction 
that  the  woman  he  hod  just  seen  go  by 
was  dmnk. 

That  woman  was  Uadge  Pierrepoint, 
and  after  a  cursory  glance  at  her,  most 
people  would  have  been  of  the  toll-keeper's 
opinion.  When  she  had  passed  beyond 
the  ken  of  such  as  might  be  within  the 
toll-boose,  she  threw  hkak  her  veil  and 
rused  her  head  well  aloft  again,  once  more 
dropping  into  the  slow  and  wavering  pace. 
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It  was  with  difficulty,  indeed,  that  she 
managed  to  make  any  progresa^  for  her 
knees  trembled  benealh  her,  and  her  yision 
was  so  dim  and  flurried  as  to  necessitate 
her  stepping  after  every  few  paces,  and 
pressing  her  hands  tightly  before  her  eyes. 
In  these  short  intervals  of  rest  the  re- 
collection of  what  she  had  just  gone 
through  would  come  back  upon  her ;  the 
vision  of  her  husband  confronting  her, 
with  a  sneer  upon  his  lips,  would  stand 
out  terribly  distinct ;  some  of  his  words, 
the  cruellest  and  most  bitter  of  them, 
would  surge  up  in  her  ears.  Then^  know- 
ing that  «no&eff  instant's  abandonaosMDt  of 
herself  to  such  thoughts  would  cause  her 
again  to  faint  away,  with  one  strong  act  of 
will  she  would  dismiss  them  from  her 
mind,  and  doggedly  plod  on  her  way. 
Later  on  she  would  think  of  all  this,  go 
through  it  bit  by  bit,  sifb  out  what  it 
meant,  and  determine  what  she  ought  to 
do ;  later  on,  when  there  was  a  bed  near 
!  on  which  she  could  fall  back  and  rest,  a 
I  hand  near  to  steady  her  or  to  smooth  her 
forehead,  a  voice  to  tell  her  that  she  was 
not  all  alone  in  the  world,  and  that  though 

she  had  been  deserted No !  no  !  that 

no  one  must  ever  know ;  but  she  was  weak 
now,  and  could  not  think  it  out  properly. 
Only  let  her  get  home ! 

So,  on  through  Che  quaint  old  streets, 
quiet  and  deserted  now,  for  it  is  one  o'clock, 
and  at  that  £our  Wexeter  dines.  The 
cathedral  dignitaries  are  taking  their 
luncheon  in  pleasantly  shaded  rooms,  with 
low  ceilings  and  black  oak  fittings,  where 
generations  of  cathedral  dignitaries  had 
done  precisely  the  same  thing  at  precisely 
the  same  hour.  The  ill-used,  hard-worked 
notes  of  the  long-legged,  narrow-bodied 
pianos  in  the  establishments  for  young 
ladies  at  South-Hedge  have  ceased  to  sound, 
for  the  young  ladies  are  now  engaged  in  at- 
tacking roast  mutton  with  an  appetite  which 
they  will  speedily  learn  to  be  ashamed  of. 
And  afterwards  there  will  be  an  hour's  walk 
in  the  garden,  with  their  arms  lovingly 
entwined  round  each  other's  waists,  and 
their  mouths  filled  with  httle  backbitings 
and  jealousies,  beforp  the  overture  to  Semi- 
i^mide  bursts  forth  upon  the  scent4aden 
air,  to  the  delight  of  the  invalid  old 
gentleman  who  has  taken  lodgings  in  that 
quarter  for  quiet  and  repose.  Peacefully 
sleeps  Mrs.  Twiddle,  original  manufacturer 
of  the  celebrated  Bonueton  lace,  and  three 
doors  off  equally  peacefully  sleeps  Miss 
Grjlls,  her  late  assistant  and  present  rival, 
behind  the  wire-blind  in  her  shop- window, 


on  which  the  word  *'  from"  is  painted  so 
very  smafl,  and  "  Twiddles"  so  veiy  horge. 
Nothing  is  to  be  aeen  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  photoimiphic  and  veligioug  finey  as- 
sortment shop,  where  you  may  pisk  up  a 
neat  ecclesiastical  book-markar  'Sar  thirty 
shillings,  or  a  reduced  copy  in  stone  of  ihe 
ancient  abbey  font,  handy  to  keep  rings 
and  shirt-studs  in,  for  five  pounds.     Slum- 
ber, too,  his  yoong  men,  who  wear  whize 
cravats  and  black    coats,   and  look  lib  < 
curates.     Only  one  verger,  gtandiTig  attbe 
cathedral  door,  for  there  is  a  train  dae  ' 
abottt  this  time,  and  it  is  a  likely  day  for 
excaraoniats,  sees  Madge  Pierrepoifit  cross- 
ing  the  yard  under  the  shade  of  the  great 
elm-trees,  where  the  rooks  are  holding  a 
noisy  concert  over  her  head,  and  he  does 
not  recognise  her.     Her  progress  has  been 
slow,   but  ULT/REUiobcd,  and  at  length  she 
h£UB  readied  her  own  door. 

Madge  longs  for  rest  and  quiet,  but  she 
is  not  to  enjoy  them  yet.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  she  is  confronted  by  Miss  Cave. 
The  old  lady  has  just  returned  from  a  long 
morning's  work  at  the  box-office ;  having 
gone  tlsTough  all  the  accounts  of  the  cIoaiDg 
season,  having  paid  away  and  received  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  and  havini^  been 
able  to  submit  a  very  satifi&ctory  balance- 
sheet  to  Mr.  Dobson,  the  manager.  Nato- 
rally,  therefore,  she  is  in  a  good  temper, 
and  anxious  to  relieve  herself^  after  tk 
tedium  of  business,  by  a  pleaaant  chat  vn^ 
her  lodger,  who  is  such  a  fiskvourite  with 
her. 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been,  my  dear  r" 
said  Miss  Cave,  holding  up  her  hands  as 
her  eyes  fell  upon  Madge's  dust-covered 
dress ;  '^  not  be^  knocked  down  by  one  of 
those  dreadful  cows,  surely;"  the  idea  of 
being  tossed,  gored,  and  trampled  upon  bj 
errant  cattle  ranking  foremost  amongst  the 
old  lady's  self-inflicted  troubles. 

*^No,  Miss  Cave,"  said  Madge,  with  a 
&int  smile,  looking  down  at  her  dress  and 
endeavouring  to  brush  the  dost  off  with 
her  hand;  "no,  I  have  only  been  for  a 
country  walk,  and  feeling  a  little  tired  sat 
dowai  in  the  hedge-row,  without  particu- 
larly observing  where  I  placed  myself." 

"  Well,  my  deaa*,  what  you  can  want 
with  taking  long  country  walks,  after  all 
the  work  you  have  goiie  through,  I  cannot 
understand.  I  can't  say  I  think  much  of 
the  country,  for  what  with  the  oows,  and 
the  dust,  and  the  crowds  of  midges  that 
buzz  all  about  you,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
morepain  than  pleasure  taking  it  altogether. 
Now  when  I  go  out  of  Wexeter,  give  me 
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the  seaside,  I  saj ;  and  talking  of  that,  my 
dear,  I  have  brought  some  news  which  I 
think  will  please  yoxL*' 

^*  Indeed,  Miss  Gave,  and  what  might 
that  be  ?" 

**  Well,  Mr,  Dobson  is  finely  delighted 
at  the  snocess  of  his  seaBon,  as  well  he  may 
be,  as  being  the  best  he  has  had  the  last 
three  years ;  and  when  he  said  so  to  mo 
jnst  now,  I  np  and  told  him  at  once  that  it 
was  all  owing  to  yon,  my  dear,  and  that  he 
had  had  no  leading  lady  here  for  years  that 
wafl  a  paitch  npon  yon,  and  that  yon  w^re 
as  great  a  favourite  out  of  the  theatre  as 
m  it. 

"  That  was  very  kind  of  yon,  dear  Miss 
Cave," 

"  It  was  only  the  tmth,  Madge — ^there,  I 

never  called  yon  Madge  before,  not  being 

given  to  use  Chriatum  names  freely  as  1  find 

is  the  cnstom  in  mnsic-halk  and  low  places 

of  that  kind,  but  as  I  am  fi>nd  of  yon  I  will 

do  so  now  and  in  fatnre ;  it  was  only  the 

tratb,  Madge,  and  Mr.  Dobson  agreed  to  it, 

and  then  he  asked  me  how  I  thonght  it 

would  do  if  he  was  to  take  the  Avonmotith 

Theatre  for  the  short  sfammer  season,  that 

would  take  in  the  regatta  and  the  races 

and    the   grand  military    review.     'Miss 

Pierrepoint  wonld  be  new  at  Avonmonth,' 

he  said,  '  and  I  think  she  wonM  draw.'     I 

told  hinoi  I  thonght  so  too,  bat  that  he  mnst 

give  yon  better  terms  than  yom  had  here, 

for  there  would  be  the  expenses  of  moving 

for  yourself  and  yonr  sister,  and  yon  would 

have  perhaps  to  dress  a  little  more  than 

Tou  do  here,  it  being  a  gay  place.     Dobson 

didn't  see  it  at  first,  but  I  held  to  it,  so 

finally  he  told  me  to  talk  to  you  about  it, 

and  offer  you  an  extra  pound  a  week." 

jVIiss  Cave  had  expected  that  her  am- 
nouncement  would  be  received  with  great 
pleasure.  She  was  disappointed  when 
]^Iadge,  with  a  grave  £ace,  said,  "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  yon,  dear  Miss  Cave,  and  to  Mr. 
Dobson,  but  I  don't  think  the  offer  would 

suit." 

"  Not  suit  yon  !  You  are  too  shy  and 
timid,  Madge.  Yon  dislike  going  among 
strancre  people,  and  perhaps  yon  are  a&aid 
(if  the  officers  and  flighty  fellows  that  you 
have  heard  of  in  Avonmouth.  Don't  you 
be  afraid  of  them,  my  dear.  Dobscm 
wouldn't  dream  of  going  without  taking 
me  with  him,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  look 
after  you." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  isn't  that." 

'^  Indeed,  what  can  it  be,  iken  ?  Qh,  I 
know,  that  young  Hardinge." 

"  Mr.  Hardinge,  what  abont  him  ?** 


*'  Well,  Dobson  wanted  him  to  go,  too. 
The  Avonmouth  Theatre  has  not  been 
open  for  two  years  now,  and  the  scenery 
all  wants  looking  after  and  touching  up, 
and  Dobson  wanted  young  Hardinge  to 
go  off  in  advance  and  get  it  ready  by  the 
time  you  came  there;  but  when  he  was 
spoken  to  this  morning,  he  said  he  was 
very  sorry  he  could  not,  that  his  engage- 
ment was  up,  and  that  he  did  not  thmk 
there  was  any  chance  of  his  coming  back 
to  the  circuit." 

"And  what  has  that  to  do  with  me, 
dear  Miss  Cave?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  got  eyes  in  my 
head,  though  they  a.re  not  so  bright  as 
they  were,  and  I  can  see  that  while  that 
young  man  is  desperately  in  love  with  you, 
you  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  him, 
and  I  thonght  you  might  have  set  your 
horses  together,  and " 

**  Mr.  Hardinge  ha^i't  e^oken  to  me  on 
the  subject,  dear  Miss  Cave,  and  I  assure 
you  I  have  not  the  smallest  knowledge  of 
his  movements.'* 

"Well,  my  dear,  no  offence.  I  won't 
take  your  answer  to  Dobson  just  now,  lest 
you  might  change  your  mind.  Think  it 
over  and  let  me  know  to-morrow,  and  if  I 
were  you  I  would  lie  down  a  bit  after 
dinner  and  rest  myself.  You  ought  to 
be  very  brilliant  to-night^  for  it  is  not  only 
the  last  night,  but  Dunsany's  benefit,  and 
he's  sure  to  have  a  fine  house,  for  ^e's  a 
Buffalo,  or  a  Druid,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  we  shall  be  full  of  brothers,  with 
aprons  on  and  green  ribbons,  and  tin  thing- 
a-me-jigs  round  their  necks." 

Then  Madge,  nodding  kindly  at  the  old 
lady,  went  np*stairs,  and  after  looking  into 
the  sitting-room  to  tell  Rose  to  get  her 
dinner  by  herself,  as  she  felt  too  tired  and 
unwell  to  eat,  went  to  her  own  room,  and 
locking  the  door  tbrew  herself  at  full 
length  upon  her  bed.  There  are  some 
people  upon  whom  any  great  grief  has  a 
stunning,  overwhelming  effect,  so  over- 
whelming that  it  numbs  their  brain  and 
paralyses  their  power  of  thought.  Madge 
Pierrepoint  was  of  these.  With  all  the 
wish,  she  felt  utterly  powerless  to  deliberate 
what  effect  her  recent  interview  with  her 
husband  ought  to  have  on  her  future  life, 
or  even  to  recollect  the  det^ls  of  that 
interview.  It  was  all  too  sudden,  too 
recent';  the  weight  of  the  blow  seemed  to 
have  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  think- 
ing over  what  would  be  its  result,  or  even 
when  it  had  been  given.  She  strove  to 
rally,  to  collect  her  senses,  to  think  it  over, 
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but  all  in  vain.  She  lay  in  a  dull  lethargic 
state,  from  which  the  recollection  of  what 
Miss  Gave  had  said  about  Gerald  Hardinge 
ronsed  her  only  for  an  instant.  Then  she 
relapsed,  and  gradually  losing  conscious- 
ness, fell  into  a  deep  unbroken  sleep. 

Li  that  state  she  remained,  until  she  was 
roused  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
Rose's  voice  outside,  telling  her  it  was  time 
for  her  to  go  to  the  theatre.  At  first  she 
listened  mechanically,  without  the  power 
to  move  or  even  to  speak,  then  muttering 
something  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  sister 
that  she  had  been  heard,  Madge  struggled 
into  a  sitting  position,  and  clasping  her 
head  with  both  her  hands,  strove  to  collect 
her  scattered  senses,  and  to  comprehend 
what  had  been  passing  around  her.  It 
flashed  upon  her  in  an  instant,  the  inter- 
view with  Philip  in  the  lane,  the  long 
dreary  walk  back,  with  heavy  heart  and 
wavering  footsteps,  the  talk  with  Miss 
Cave,  and  her  mention  of  the  Avonmouth 
Theatre.  She  recollected  them  all,  but 
what  would  be  the  result  of  it  all  was  as 
far  off  as  ever ;  she  had  come  to  no  decision, 
and  she  could  come  to  none  now.  What 
she  had  to  do  now  was  to  hurry  off  to  the 
theatre  and  to  act.  To  act!  With  the 
feeling  of  an  iron  band  around  her  temples, 
and  her  heart  throbbing  like  a  ball  of  fire. 

Mr.  Dunsany's  friends,  who,  as  Miss 
Cave  expected,  mustered  in  large  numbers, 
were  very  much  pleased  with  their  even- 
ing's entertainment,  more  especially  when 
the  hero  of  the  night  came  on  in  the  after- 
piece, wearing,  in  addition  to  his  theatrical 
costume,  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of 
Friendly  Brothers,  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  interpolated  in  his  dialogue  many 
mystic  allusions,  only  understood  by  the 
initiated.  The  audience  generally  was  of  a 
convivial  rather  than  of  a  critical  character, 
and  more  appreciative  of  the  comic  than  of 
the  tragic  acting.  It  was  agreed  on  all 
sides,  however,  that  Miss  Pierrepoint  was 
'*  a  fine  woman,"  and  if  she  failed  in  im- 
pressing them  as  they  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, they  laid  it  more  to  their  own  want 
of  comprehension,  than  to  any  shortcoming 
on  her  part. 

As  for  Madge  herself,  she  acknowledged 
afterwards  she  owed  it  entirely  to  the  early 
training  of  her  memory,  and  to  her  me- 
thodical practice  of  her  profession,  that  she 
got  through  her  part  at  aJl.  She  dressed 
herself  in  a  dream,  and  in  a  dream  she 
went  through  her  various  scenes,  speak- 
ing when  the  cue  was  given  to  her, 
and  not  missing  a  word  of  what  she  had 


to  say,  *' doing  her  spouting,"  as  Philip 
Vane  would  have  called  it,  with  due  em- 
phasis and  intonation,  but  with  eyes  that 
were  without  fire,  and  gesticulations  void 
of  life  or  energy.     How  she  got  through  it 
she  knew  not,  but  at  last  her  performance 
came  to  an  end,  and  she  was  led  on  before 
the  curtain  by    the  delighted    Dunsany. 
Still  dazed,  she  went  to  her  dressing-room, 
and  exchanged  her  theatrical  attire  for  her 
ordinary  walking- dress.     Still  dazed,  At  t 
was  coming  forth  from  the  stage*door,  wkn  j 
she  was  confronted  by  Gerald  Hardinge,  , 
who  took  her  hand. 

Then  she  roused  at  once. 

**  Qood  evening,  Miss  Pierrepoint,"  said 
Gerald,  very  polite,  and  rather  distant,  for 
Gk>nnop,  the  hall-keeper,  was  standing  close 
by,  and  his  ears  were  full-cocked ;  '*  may  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  home  ?" 

Madge  thanked  him  for  his  proposed 
escort^  and  they  went  out  together. 

When  they  were  in  the  street,  and  out 
of  hearing,  Gerald  turned  to  her  and  said: 

'*  Didn't  Rose  give  you  my  message  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

*;And  you  were  going  away  without 
waiting  for  me  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  I  fully  expected  to  see  you 
where  I  did." 

"  Did  you  ?  And  yet  you  looked  asto- 
nished as  though  my  presence  had  taken 
you  quite  unawares.  You  have  had  tbst 
same  strange  look,  however,  during  tk 
whole  eveniug.  I  was  watching  yon  finom 
the  wings  while  you  were  acting,  and  I 
saw  it  then.     I  see  it  now." 

*'  Do  you  ?"  said  Madge,  trying  to  smile, 
but  there  was  a  leaden  weight  on  her  eye- 
lids, and  the  muscles  of  her  mouth  refused 
to  move. 

"Yes,"  said  Gerald  Hardinge,  gazing 
into  her  face ;  "  your  appearance  gives  me 
the  notion  of  some  one  who  has  been  be- 
witched, or  is  imder  a  spell." 

"  Break  the  spell,  then,  and  exorcise  the 
demon,"  cried  Madge,  still  striving  against 
herself,  "  but  don't  let  us  stand  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  glaringinto  each  other's 
faces,  or  we  shall  excite  the  wonderment 
of  the  passers-by." 

"No,"  said  Gerald;  "let  me  take  you 
home,  I  have  lots  to  say  to  you." 

"  We  won't  go  to  my  lodgings  I  think, 
Gerald,"  said  Madge,  mindful  of  what  Miss 
Cave  had  said  to  her  in  the  morning ; "  let's 
walk  round  the  crescent,  there  is  not  a  soul 
near,  and  you  shall  tell  me  all  you  have  to 
say." 

"  As  you  please,"  he  said,  shortly. 
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"  Don't  be  angry,  Gerald ;  I  am  sure  I 
am  right  in  what  I  am  doing,"  whispered 
Madge,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  And 
instantly  he  was  tamed  and  happy. 

As  they  turned  into  the  crescent,  the 
chimes  of  the  cathedral  clock  tang  ont  the 
four  quarters,  and  the  deep  bell  struck 
eleven.  Listening  to  it,  and  looking  up  at 
the  great  yellow  moon  riding  high  in  the 
sky,  Madge  recollected  where  she  had  been 
the  same  hour  on  the  preyious  evening,  and 
an  irrepressible  shudder  ran  through  her 
frame.  Gerald  felt  the  vibration  of  the 
hand  lying  on  his  arm,  and  looked  down 
gravely  and  earnestly  at  her. 

"  What  is  it,  Madge  P"  he  asked.  "  You 
trembled  then  from  head  to  foot ;  there  is 
something  the  matter  with  you.  What  is 
it  ?    I  insist  upon  knowing !" 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  me, 
Grerald,  indeed,"  said  Madge,  "  believe  me 
there  is  not.  I  have  been  working  hard, 
yon  know,  and  I  was  perhaps  a  little  over- 
oinne  by  the  fatigue  and  the  heat.  But  the 
sttson  is  over  now,  and  I  shall  have  rest — 
»t  least  until  I  go  to  Avonmouth." 

*'  Oh,  Dobson  has  made  that  proposition 
already,  has  he  ?"  said  Gerald.  "  I  knew 
he  was  going  to  do  so,  but  I  scarcely 
thought  it  would  be  so  quick ;  however, 
you  are  not  going  to  Avonmouth,  Madge." 

"You  are  not,  Gerald,  I  know." 

"Nor  are  you !" 

"  Are  my  future  movements,  then,  to  be 
influenced  by  yours,  sir  ?" 

"  I  hope  and  trust  so,  Madge,"  said  the 
young  man,  earnestly ;  "  I  devoutly  hope 
and  trust  so." 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  which 
had  more  effect  in  rousing  her  and  fixing 
her  attention  than  anything  she  had  ex- 
perienced within  the  last  twenty- four  hours. 
Up  to  this  point  she  had  been  striving 
against  an  overpowering  lassitude  and  want 
of  energy,  which  still  retained  their  hold 
upon  her ;  had  been  trying  to  laugh  and 
make  light  conversation,  as  it  were,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  keeping  herself  up  to  the  re- 
quired pitch  of  answering  her  companion's 
remarks.  But  his  last  few  earnest  words 
had  worked  a  charm.  Her  attention  was 
aroused,  and  her  interest  excited. 

"If  that  is  to  be  the  case,"  said  she, 
"  you  must  no  longer  talk  in  riddles,  but 
speak  out  plainly,  Gerald." 

"  I  want  nothing  better,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  I  told  Rose,  last  night,  to  let  you 
know  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  a  most 
important  matter." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect  on  making  the  appoint- 


ment Rose  told  me  that  it  was  important ; 
and  it  is  important,  is  it  Gerald  ?" 

"To  me  the  most  important  matter  in 
my  life,"  said  Gerald,  not  looking  at  her, 
and  speaking  very  low. 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  said  Madge,  in  the 
same  tone. 

Under  the  fascination  of  that  moment, 
with  his  low  voice  murmuring  in  her  ear, 
her  hand  resting  on  his  arm,  in  the  full 
consciousness  that  he  was  devoted  to  her 
body  and  soul,  the  great  mental  agony  she 
had  just  been  labouring  under  melted  away 
entirely  for  the  time. 

"Tell  me,  then,"  she  whispered  again. 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  the  first  part  of 
it  again  ?"  he  murmured,  "  unless,  indeed, 
you  have  the  same  gratification  in  hearing 
that  I  have  in  saying  it.  You  know  how 
I  love  and  worship  you,  my  darling !  How, 
since  the  first  hour  I  saw  you,  I  have  been 
your  slave,  never  happy  but  when  near 
you,  and  having  no  other  thought  but  of 
and  for  you.    You  hear  me,  Madge  ?" 

She  made  him  no  answer,  save  what  he 
might  infer  from  the  smallest  pressure  of 
her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

•*  I  hjtve  said  all  this  to  you  before,  and 
you  have  listened  to  me  and  laughed  at 
me,  and  while  you  half  forbade  my  thus 
addressing  you,  let  me  go  on,  because  you 
said  it  was  idle  talk.  I  told  you  then  that 
the  time  would  come  when  such  talk  would 
be  idle  no  longer,  when  I  might  have  the 
power  of  attaining  such  a  position  as  would 
enable  me  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  You 
recollect  all  this,  Madge  ?" 

He  bent  his  head  and  looked  down  at 
her.  Her  face  was  very  white,  and  it  was 
more  by  the  motion  of  her  lips  than  from 
anything  he  heard,  that  he  understood  her 
to  assent. 

"Do  you  recollect  further  what  you 
said  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  I  recollect  the  very  words ;  *  you  shall 
ask  me  when  the  time  arrives,  Gerald,' 
you  said,  *and  I  will  answer  you  then.* 
Madge,  the  time  has  arrived  now,  and  I 
claim  your  answer." 

"  Grerald !"  said  Madge,  with  a  low  cry. 

"  It  has  arrived  now,  my  darling,"  he 
continued,  passing  his  arm  around  her.  "  I 
am  to  remain  a  scene-painter  and  a  theatre 
drudge  no  longer.  Listen,  dear  one !  For 
months  past  I  have  been  working  in  secret, 
and  have  completed  two  pictures,  which  I 
sent  to  London.  Yesterday  morning  I 
heard  from,  the  agent  I  had  consigned 
them  to,  that  they  have  been   bought  at 
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tlic  prices  which  I  bad  fixed  npon  them; 
bought,  the  agent  tells  me,  by  some  rich, 
ecceutric  old  man,  who  wishes  me  to  come 
to  London,  and  pledges  himself  to  find 
sufficient  commissions  for  me  to  occupy  my 
time  for  months  to  come.  More  than  this, 
the  agent  advises  me  at  once  to  come  to 
town,  and  introduce  myself  to  my  patron, 
as,  should  he  take  a  fancy  to  me,  there  is  no 
knowing  where  the  good  results  may  end. 
When  I  got  that  letter,  Madge,  my  first 
thought  was  of  you ;  now,  I  said,  I  can  ask 
her  to  be  my  wife ;  now  I  can  ask  her  to 
link  her  lot  with  mine,  not  as  the  obscure 
drudge  of  a  country  theatre,  but  as  one 
.who  has  a  fair  prospect  of  fame  axid 
fortune;  now  I  can  offer  her  rest  from 
the  toil  she  has  undergone,  and  freedom 
from  the  annoyances  and  insolence  which 
she  is  compelled  to  put  up  with.  Madge, 
darling,  I  can,  I  do,  offer  you  this  now. 
What  do  you  say  in  reply  ?'* 

Nothing. 

She  said  nothing.  He  drew  her  closely 
to  him,  and  bending  down  noticed  that  her 
eyelids  were  closed,  and  when  he  pressed 
his  lips  upon  her  cheek,  it  was  stone  cold. 

Gerald  feared  she  had  fainted,  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  she  half  unclosed  her 
eyes,  and  murmured,  in  broken  tones,  "I 
am  very  ill,  Gerald!  Take  me  home — 
take  me  home !" 


A  VISITORS'  BOOK. 


Perhaps  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  most 
magnificent  cataract,  or  series  of  cataracts, 
in  tiie  world,  are  annually  visited  by  greater 
multitudes,  than  any  other  single  object 
of  natural  beauty  and  grandeur  that  at- 
tracts the  curiosity  of  the  human  race. 
Greater  crowds  mav  distribute  themselves 
annually  on  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Switzerland,  or  among  the  wild  and  lovely 
scenes  of  the  north  and  west  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  but  these  crowds  do  not  all 
converge  to  one  point  as  at  Niagara.  The 
Falls  are  so  beautiful,  that  not  even  the 
bustle  and  swarm  of  fifty  thousand  people, 
noisy,  pompous,  sfUy,  vulgar,  and  ignorant 
as  the  immense  majority  of  them  may  be, 
can  detract  very  materially  from  the  de- 
light of  a  visit.  I  knew  a  worthy  gentleman, 
however,  an  Englishman  of  world-wide 
fame,  who  happened  to  be  within  two  hours' 
ride  of  Niagara  by  rail,  in  the  height  of 
the  summer  season,  and  who  refused  to  visit 
the  Falls — which  he  ardently  desired  to 
see — because    he    had    a   horror   of    the 


crowds    of   tourists.      He   unluckily   de- 
ferred bis  visit  until  a  quieter  time,  missed 
his  opportunity,  and  retuimed  to  England, 
leaving  Niagara,  as  Wordsworth  did  Yar- 
row, ^'  unseen  and  unknown,"  a  vision  of 
tha  fancy  and  not  of  the  memory.    I  have 
been  more  fortunate.  I  have  visited  Niagara 
half  a  dozen  times — ^in  the  fuU  season,  in  the 
half  season,   and  in    the  long   Canadian 
winter,  when  all  the  tourists  had  departed,  ,| 
when  all  the  hotels  were  closed,  and  when  ,'< 
the  last  of  the  professional  guides  (a  ckfs 
of  bores  the  most  wearisome  and  dispiritiDg 
in  the  world)  had  disappeared ;  and  whenl  \\ 
had  the  whole  of  the  nu^gnificent  scenery  to  i', 
myself,  and  no  profane  or  inane  babbler  at  f. 
my  side,  to  pester  me  with  platitudes,  to  tell  y 
me  what  I  knew  and  spoil  it  in  the  telling,  i' 
and  when  all  was  done  to  look  to  me  for 
backsheesh.  I  am  not  going  to  describe  Nia-  | 
gara  hera   I  have  done  it  in  another  place, 
and  am  bo  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
unsatisfactorineas  of  the  description,  as  well   I 
as  that  of  every  other  which  I  have  seen,  as  ' 
to  have  firmly  resolved  never  to  attempt  it  i 
again.     My  present  purpose  is  not  so  much  | 
with  Niagara  itself  as  with  its  visitors,  and  | 
more  especially  with  such  visitors  as  take  the 
trouble  to  write  in  the  Album  or  Visitors* 
Book  at  the  Table  Bock.    King  David,  the 
Psalmist,   said  in  his  haste  that  all  men 
were  liars,  and  a  Scottish  clergyman  preach- 
ing on  the  text,  declared  that  if  David  had  ' 
lived  in  his  paiish  he  might  have  said  it  ai  j 
his  leisure.      If  this  worthy  minister  had  ' 
been  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  passed  a  few 
hours  looking  over  the  Visitors'  Book,  he 
might,  without  great  injustice,  have  varied 
the  phraseology,  and  said,  either  at  haste 
or  at  leisure,  that  all  men  were  "  cads." 

Barbarous  tribes  amuse  thems^ves  by 
making  marks  or  drawings  on  their  naked 
bodies,  and  take  a  pride  in  thus  tattooing 
themselves,  that  all  their  small  world  m&j 
see  and  admire.  Members  of  civilised  com- 
munities, instead  of  writing  upon  their 
bodies,  strive  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
larger  circle  by  scribbling  upon  walls,  cut- 
ting their  names  and  initials  on  trees,  and 
when  travelling  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
writing  their  names  and  reflections  in  hotel 
books. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  horse  is  a 
very  respectable  animal,  but  that  he  lias 

less  of  a  blackguard  of  everybody  who  > 
has  much  to  do  with  him.  In  like  manner  |. 
it  may  be  said  of  Niagara^  one  of  the 
grandest  objects  in  Nature,  that  it  has  tlie 
unhappy  fatality  of  making  fools  of  nine- 
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tenths  of  the  people  who  go  into  spoken 
or  written  raptnres  aboat  it.  Such  a  mass  of 
inanities,  platitudes,  conceits,  afiectations, 
impertinences,  sillinesses,  mouldy  jokes, 
and  absurd  profundities,  with  here  and 
there  a  gleam  of  good  sense  and  good- 
feeling,  is  possibly  not  to  be  Connd  in  equal 
qnantity  in  any  library  beneath  the  moon, 
as  that  which  exists  in  the  possession  of 
the  worthy  Canadian  who  has  estabhshed 
the  Museum  at  the  Falls,  and  has  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  provided 
visitors  with  books,  and  pen  and  ink,  to 
record  their  names  and  their  observations. 
The  following  is  a  selection  of  some  of  the 
best  and  some  of  the  worst  of  these  entries. 
Place  aux  dames !  Niagara  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  lovers  before,  during,  and  after 
the  honeymoon,  as  well  as  of  lovers  whose 
courtship  may  be  interrupted  by  unkind 
Fate,  and  predestined  never  to  attain  the 
blissfxd  consummation  of  marriage.  "  And 
all  mankind,"  as  the  eloquent  and  philoso- 

'  phic   Emerson  observes,    * 'loves  a  lover. 

'  Tboughy"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  celestial 
npture  lalHng  out  of  heaven  seizes  only 
opon  those  of  tender  age,  and  although  we 

>  can  seldom  see  after  thirty  years  a  beauty 
OTerpowering  all  analysis  or  comparison,  yet 
the  remembrance  of  these  visions  outlasts 
all  other  renoembrance.  No  m&n  ever  for- 
got the  visitation  of  that  power  to  his  heart 
which  created  all  things  new,  which  was 
the  dawn  in  him  ot  music,  poetry,  and  art, 
which  made  the  lace  of  Nature  radiant  with 
purple  light,  and  made  the  morning  and 
the  night  a  varied  enchantment."  So,  for 
these  reasons,  and  with,  I  hope,  a  proper 
amount  of  respect  and  galhuitry  for  the 
beautiful  sex,  I  turn  to  the  autographs  and 
the  observations  oi  lovers,  whether  they  be 
gentlemen  oi;  ladies.  Not  that  my  readers 
will  be  very  amply  rewarded.  No  doubt 
the  true  lovers,  the  real  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, have  something  better  to  do  and  to 
think  of  than  to  scrawl  their  names  and 
their  thoughts  in  public  places,  for  the  re- 
lief of  their  own  hearts,  or  for  the  after 
amusement  of  strangers.  Wise  people, 
whether  lovers  or  not,  keep  their  private 
emotions  sacred,  but  fools  of  both  sexes  love 
to  babble  and  to  scribble.  The  first  lover 
thus  records  his  experience : 

On  Tsble  Rock  we  did  embrace, 
And  then  we  siood  both  face  to  face  ; 
The  moan.  waB  np,  the  wind  was  high, 
I  looked  at  ahe,  and  she  at  I. 

Language  &iled  him  after  this  effort,  and 
he  could  say  no  more.  The  next  gentle- 
^^^wn  must  have  had  a  diflfiM-enoe  with  his 


lady-love.     At  all  events  he  eases  his  mind 

by  the  profound  reflection  : 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  NiagaraV  waters, 

But  more  mysterious  still  are  some  men's  daughters. 

Another  swain,  deeply  enamoured,  but 
more  of  a  wag  than  a  poet,  writes  from  his 
heart,  and  with  a  daring  rhyme : 

Next  to  the  bliss  of  seeing  Sarah, 
Is  that  of  seeing  Niagara. 

A  disconsolate  one,  jilted,  perhaps,  or  it 
may  be  divorced,  records  her  sorrows  in 
prose.  "  I  have  come,"  she  says,  "  to 
Niagara  too  late.  Five  years  ago  I  was  a 
creature  of  enthusiasm,  poetry,  and  devo- 
tion. Now  I  am  feelingless,  heartless, 
seniles^.  The  once  gushing  fountains  of 
youthful  emotion  have  been  broken  up  by 
the  withering  blast  of  adversity.  The 
flowers  of  my  life  are  blighted,  and  all  is 
dull — all  is  tame.  I  laugh  at  Niagara! 
What  care  I  for  the  thunder  of  its  waters  ? 
Great  Gk)d,  how  should  I  have  enjoyed  this 
sight  once  !**  The  signature  to  this  out- 
burst of  disappointment  is  "  Bit,"  to  which 
some  critic  of  the  sterner  sex  has  appended 
this  comment,  "Yes,  bit  with  affectation  !" 
A  happy  lover  enters  what  he  perhaps 
thought  a  very  original  remark:  "How 
lonely  and  desolate  tho  life  of  man  would 
be  without  woman !"  To  this  a  critic,  who 
signs  himself  "  Quip,"  appends  the  query, 
"  What  has  woman  to  do  with  the  Falls  ?" 
A  thii'd  tourist,  signing  himself  "  Crank," 
replies,  **  If  woman  has  not  to  do  with 
the  Falls,  I  should  like  to  know  who  has. 
She  made  the  first  Fall  herself."  The  next 
is  evidently  the  production  of  a  much  later 
period  in  married  life  than  the  moon  of 
honey : 

Once  on  a  time  with  naught  to  do  at  home, 
My  wife  and  I  determined  we  would  roam ; 
But  to  decide  upon  the  route 
Admitted  much  domestic  doubt 
If  I  said  east,  she  said  'twas  best 
That  we  should  traTcI  to  the  west ; 
So  after  many  arguments  and  brawls, 
She  brought  me  nolens  Tolcne  to  the  Falls. 

The  thunderous  roar  of  the  waters  is  so 
loud,  when  heard  either  from  the  Table 
Rock,  or  from  the  Tower  on  Goat  Island, 
that  silence,  if  not  imposed  by  the  majesty 
of  the  scene,  is  rendered  necessary,  by  the 
difl&culty  of  making  oneself  heard  above 
the  din  of  waters.  This  fact,  of  course, 
does  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  amiable 
cynics  who  like  to  make  a  harmless  jest 
upon  the  ladies.     One  of  them  writes : 

Niagara,  it  has  been  sung, 

Can  speak  so  loud  without  a  tongue. 

You  hear  its  voice  a  mile  hence. 
But  I  a  greater  wonder  know : 
A  pretty  woman,  who,  although 

She  has  a  tongue,  keeps  silence. 
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Socratesy  who  hints  that  he  has  no  Xan- 
thippe of  his  own,  declares  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  in  such  an  unhappy  condi- 
tion : 

If  I  were  annojed  with  a  tennag^ant  wife. 
Whose  Uingue  was  the  bane  of  mj  every-daj  life, 
To  try  to  get  rid  of  her  pestilent  clatter, 
I'd  live  on  the  brink  of  this  great  fall  of  water. 

The  last  quotation,  out  of  scores  that 
might  be  made,  is  the  more  creditable  effu- 
sion of  a  happy  lover : 

In  after  years  when  memory  comes 

To  cheer  us  in  our  happy  homes, 

A  Toioe  amid  the  social  cheer 

Shall  speak  of  what  we  witnesibd  here. 

No  time,  no  change,  no  chance  shall  sever 

The  links  that  bind  our  hearts  for  ever. 

Among  the  contributors  to  this  farrago, 
the  utter  idiots  and  cads  who  write  what 
no  one  cares  to  read,  and  which  it  is  a 
wonder  that  any  ordinary,  decent  person 
cares  to  write,  are  the  most  numerous. 
There  is,  however,  a  touch  of  humour 
about  the  New  York  stock-broker  who 
wrote  the  following : 

I  came  from  Wall-street 
To  see  this  water  sheet ; 
Having  seen  this  water  sheet, 
I  return  to  Wall-street. 

Next  in  order  to  the  witlings  are  the 
sentimental  and  the  pious,  or  affectedly 
pious  people,  who  indulge  in  heroics — 
mock,  not  real,  and  in  ambitious  moral  re- 
flections on  the  beauiy  and  sublimity  of 
the  spectacle.  Their  name  is,  indeed, 
legion;  and  their  attempts  both  at  prose 
and  verse  arc  more  than  sufficient  to  show 
how  small  a  way  the  ordinary  education  that 
people  receive  goes  towards  enabling  them 
to  write  sensibly  of  anything  but  that  which 
concerns  their  own  business,  or  the  every- 
day current  of  their  lives.  One  man,  who 
dates  from  Dublin,  says :  "  Forgive  these 
lines ;  they  emanate  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  derives  his  inspiration  from  the  sub- 
lime works  which  surround  him.  Poetry  is 
not  my  forte.  I  was  never  found  to  be  a 
brilliant  writer,  but  silence  is  not  the  only 
admiration  which  these  great  works  de- 
serve." Lnpressed  with  the  idea  of  say- 
ing something,  though  he  confesses  he  is  not 
able  to  say  it,  he  tells  all  future  travellers 
who  may  read  what  he  has  written,  that 
"  he  has  sipped  to  the  very  dregs  the  cup  of 
affliction"  (taking  his  affliction  daintily, 
sipping  it,  not  drinking  it),  "  but  that  in 
spite  of  all  he  cannot  gaze  upon  Niagara 
without  feeling  how  little,  how  very,  very 
little  and  insignificant  are  his  sorrows  when 
compared  with  the  ills  of  the  many!" 
A  short  course  of  Whately's  or  Mill's 
logic  would  have  done  this  inconsequential  1 


reasoner  more  good  than  a  month  at  the 

Falls.     Another,  who  would  be  eloquent  if 

he   knew  how,    writes    his    Farewell   to 

Niagara :  "  Thou  lord  of  water-power  in 

thy  majostio  glory.     Thou  art  all  and  more 

than  ail  my  soul  conceived  thee !    I  never 

dreamed  thy  wonders  to  be  so  numberless 

and  vast.     Beauty  in  union  with  grandeur 

here  fill  and  elevate  and  satisfy  my  soul  !'* 

The  more  prosaic  scribbler  who  follows  in 

verse,  writes  better,  and  very  much  to  the 

point : 

While  standing  under  the  Hone-shoe  Fall, 
Didn't  it  look  great,  didn't  1  look  small ! 

One  who  aspired  to  the  sublime,  and 
floundered  into  the  absurd,  writes :  "  When 
God  went  forth  to  the  work  of  creation 
attended  by  a  shining  array  of  sei-aphim 
and    cherubim,   these  living   ones   veiled 
their  faces  and  said,  '  Lord  of  Glory,  stay 
Thy  hand  or  we  die.'  *  Once  more,'  said  the 
Almighty,  '  and  inanimate  creation  is  com- 
plete.' He  spake,  and  the  mountains  started 
back,  and  ocean  heaved  affrighted  as  Nia- 
gara  sprang  into  birth."  Why  ocean  should 
have  been  alarmed  at  a  fall  of  fresh  water, 
so  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  the  whole  immense  volume  of  whose 
waters,  poured  into  her  capacious  breast, 
is  of  no  more  account  than  a  drop  in  a 
bucket,  the  writer  would  find  it  difficah 
to  explain.     Another  enraptured  traveller, 
not  quite  so  ridiculous,  is  struck  with  as 
much  admiration  by  the  beauty  of  the  rais- 
bow,  that  in   the  clear  sunshine  alwaj^ 
smiles  upon  the  torrent,  as  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  Fall,  and  relieves  his  soul  by  writing: 
"The  most  stupendous  work  of  Nature! 
The  mountains,  oceans,  lakes,  and  cataracts 
are  great  specimens  of  the  magnificence  of 
God's  works,  but  here  his  beneficence  is  in- 
dicated by  the  perpetual  rainbow.     What 
mind  is  not  enlarged,  what  soul  is  not  filled 
with  ennobling  emotions  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  wonders  ?    Let  man  behold 
with  awe,  and  learn  Humility. "     As  if  the 
beneficence  of  God  were  never  clear  to  this 
shallow  brain  until   he  saw  the  rainbow, 
and  as  if  the  mountains  and  the  ocean 
were  not  as  much  proof  of  beneficence  as 
the  iris  in  the  spray !    One  visitor,  pestered 
no  doubt  by  this  mock  piety  and  crooked 
logic,   and  who    modestly  signs    himself 
"  Snooks,"  very  properly  rehires  the  fila- 
gree devotion  of  people  who,  if  they  are 
to  be  taken  at  their  words,  never  had  an  ele- 
vated thought  of  the  Deity  until  they  saw 
Niagara.  He  says :  "  The  most  insignificant 
plant,   the  minutest  insect,  the   smallest 
drop  of  water,  when  examined  through  the  || 
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medinm  of  the  microscope,  proves  beyond 
a  donbt  to  every  reasoning  mind  the  ex- 
istence of  an  almighty  creating  and  sus- 
taining power.  Mast,  then,  the  circum- 
stance of  a  large  body  of  water  rushing 
down  an  inclined  plane,  and  over  a  preci- 
pice of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  urged  merely  by  the  power  of 
gravitation,  be  selected  as  the  most  striking 
demonstration  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Almighty  ?'*  The  practical  and  philosophic 
Snooks  is  right  in  his  inquiry. 

One  characteristic  of  the  visitors  to 
Niagara  must  not  be  omitted.  The  British 
or  Canadian,  commonly  called  the  Horse- 
shoe Fall,  is  far  more  magnificent  than 
the  fall  on  the  American  side  of  the  river, 
although  the  latter  is  so  grand  and  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  that  it  only  safiers  by  com- 
parison with  one  grander  and  more  beau- 
tiful still. 

"  Should  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land ever  be  involved  in  war,"  said  a  weU- 
bttown  American  of  literary  fame,  "  Eng- 
land will  of  course  be  whipped"  (American 
English  for  beaten).    "  But  we  shall  not  be 
hard  upon  the  old  countiy.   We  will  annex 
the   Canadian  side  of  tne  Niagara  river 
and  the  Great  Horse-shoe  Fall ;  and  then 
we  will  make  a  treaty  of  peace  to  last  until 
England  chooses  to  break  it."  The  Ameri- 
cans make  no  secret  of  their  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  whole  of  Niagara.    One  of  them 
writes  :  '*  The  Yankees  generally  take,  and 
keep,  too,  whatever  they  set  their  hearts 
upon  having."  To  this  "John  Bull"  replies : 
"  Boast  not  your  greatness,  Yankees  tall, 
your  arrogance  may  catch  a  fall."     "  John 
Bull,  junior,"  appends,  "  May  be  so,  but  not 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall."    Another  American, 
after  an  ardent  apostrophe  to  the  "  land  of 
the  stripes  and  stars,"  narrates  how 

I  stood  on  Table  Rock, 
Felt  the  earth's  tremor  at  the  wondrous  ihock, 
But  hen,  I  own,  I  felt  a  thrill  of  shame. 
No  patriot's  triumph  warmed  my  drizsled  frame ; 
M J  pride  was  humbled,  and  mj  boast  was  small, 
For  England's  queen  possessed  the  noblest  Fall  1 

The  travelling  English  are  proud  of  this 
imperial  possession,  and  the  Canadians, 
"whether  of  British  or  French  extraction, 
share  these  feelings  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  are  in  no  humour  to  brook  this  covet- 
ousness  of  their  American  neighbours 
without  remark.  "  Blue  Nose,"  from  New 
Brunswick,  has  appended  to  one  of  these 
boasts: 

Uncle  Sam !  Uncle  Sam,  you're  a  bully  and  a  swag- 
gerer ! 

But  you  shall  not — no !  you  shall  not  steal  a  wave  of 
our  Niagara! 


"  Should,"  writes  a  Yankee,  "  the  British 
lion  ever  come  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  he 
will  see  the  proud  eagle  of  American 
liberty  soaring  in  his  majesty,  and  will  go 
roaring  down  the  mighty  cataract  in  de- 
spair." "  A  Lion's  Whelp"  appends :  "  If 
the  American  eagle  comes  to  the  British 
side  of  the  Falls,  that  same  old  lion  will 
pluck  his  feathers,  and  compel  him  to  take 
refuge  on  a  dunghill." 

But  the  British  and  Canadian  entries  in 
the  album  are,  as  a  rule,  pacific,  and  mani- 
fest no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the 
Americans.  On  the  contrary,  they  express 
and  desire  peace — peace  for  its  own  sake, 
and  peace  for  the  scandal  and  shame  it 
would  be  on  two  kindred  peoples,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  springing  from 
the  same  parentage,  inheriting  the  same 
history,  traditions,  and  literature,  to  go 
to  war,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  that 
diplomacy  could  smooth  over  or  common 
sense  and  Christianity  avoid.  Under  the 
date  of  May,  1849,  occurs  the  following 
entry: 

"  May  the  mighty  waters  of  the  Niagara 
smother,  in  their  eternal  vortex,  all  the 
animosities  and  rancours  that  may  ever 
have  existed  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  fair  daughter  of  the  West,  and  remain, 
to  succeeding  generations,  an  everlasting 
and  indestructible  monument  of  the  har- 
mony  which,  I  trust,  wiU  never  cease  to 
exist  between  the  two  nations  (of  one 
blood),  at  once  the  most  enterprising  and 
the  most  enlightened  in  the  world." 

Every  good  Englishman  and  every  good 
American  will  say  Amen  to  this  sweet 
prayer.  Perhaps  the  last  extract,  bearing 
the  signature  of  "Morpeth,"  and  written 
by  the  late  accomplished  and  amiable  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  is  the  best  in  feeling,  as  well  as 
in  versification,  that  the  sublime  scenery  of 
the  Falls  has  prompted  any  one  to  write  in 
the  album : 

There's  nothing  great  or  hright,  thom  glorious  Fall, 

Thou  majest  not  to  the  fancy's  sense  recal ; 

The  thunder-riven  cloud,  the  lightning's  leap. 

The  stirring  of  the  chambers  of  the  deep  ; 

Earth's  emerald  green,  and  manj-tintea  dyes, 

The  fleecy  whiteness  of  the  upper  skies ; 

The  treaa  of  armies  thickening  as  they  come. 

The  boom  of  cannon  and  the  beat  of  drum  ;    ^ 

The  brow  of  beauty  and  the  form  of  grace. 

The  passion  and  thie  prowess  of  our  race ; 

The  song  of  Homer  in  its  loftiest  hour, 

The  unresisted  sweep  of  human  power; 

Britannia's  trident  on  the  axure  sea, 

America's  young  shout  of  liberty  1 

Oh !  may  the  waves  that  madden  in  thy  deep, 

There  spend  their  rage  nor  climb  th'  enciroliog  steep. 

And  till  the  conflict  of  thy  surges  cease, 

The  nations  on  thy  banks  repose  in  peace  1" 

His  lordship  was  not  content  to    leave 
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his  gracefiil  little  poem  to  the  obscurity  of 
the  Visitors'  Book,  but  gave  it  publicity  on 
his  return  from  America.  And  cordially 
re-echoing  the  philanthropic  and  states- 
man-like wish  expressed  in  the  concluding 
couplet,  I  shut  up  the  Visitors'  Book,  and 
bid  farewell  to  Niagara. 


THE  LOSS  OF  MY  SPECTACLES. 


I  HAVE  worn  spectacles  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  they  have  become  to  me 
a  necessary  of  life,  secondary  only  to  food 
and  clothine:.  I  can  indeed  take  my  walks 
abroad  with  unarmed  eyes,  bein/  forta- 
nately  able,  without  artificial  assistance,  to 
discern  objects  of  comparatively  large 
magnitude.  But,  if  I  would  read  even  for 
a  short  time,  my  glasses  become  absolutely 
indispensable.  A  few  lines,  printed  in  ex- 
ceptionally bold  type,  I  can  perhaps  wade 
through,  with  the  untrustworthy  aid  of 
guessing,  by  holding  the  paper  at  a  dis- 
tance from  my  face,  my  defect  being  the  re- 
verse of  that  endured  by  the  short-sighted. 
But  in  a  few  minutes  the  annoyance  of  a 
process,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  ob- 
servation of  stars  through  a  fog,  not  quite 
dim  enough  to  render  them  utterly  in- 
visible, amounts  to  physical  torture.  Hence, 
as  reading  constitutes  the  chief  occupation 
of  my  life,  I  rarely  lay  my  spectacles 
aside,  but  wear  them  even  when  they  are  not 
altogether  needtiil.  The  consciousness  of 
depriving  myself  of  a  power  which  I  am 
accustomed  almost  perpetually  to  use,  is 
repugnant  to  my  habits.  Satirical  friends, 
who  see  me  not  engaged  in  study,  affirm 
that  I  look  over  not  through  my  spec- 
tacles, and  thus  infer  that  I  wear  them 
through  some  species  of  affectation.  Blest 
themselves  with  strong  natural  vision,  they 
cannot  realise  the  fact  that  the  canscious- 
ness  of  a  diminution  of  sense  is  intolerable. 
Yet  the^  might  reflect  that  nobody  Hkes  to 
have  his  fingers  numbed,  even  though 
there  is  no  tangible  object  at  hand  which 
hp  wishes  immediately  to  grasp. 

I  am  of  what  is  called  a  careless  tempera- 
ment. The  incessant  loss  of  umbrellas  in 
the  course  of  my  earlier  years,  culminating 
in  the  involuntary  exchange  of  a  new  silk 
for  an  old  gingham,  has  induced  me  to 
abandon  the  possession  of  the  commonest 
shield  against  inclement  weather.  I  have 
not  owned  an  umbrella  for  years,  nor  do  I 
venture  to  borrow  one,  being  certain  that 
if  I  did  so,  I  should  infallibly  find  myself 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust;  and  I  have 


acquired  an  art  of  encountering  rain, 
which  to  some  would  appear  unattain- 
able. Thriftless  enough  to  expend  in 
cabs  money  sufficient  to  convert  an  entire 
hall  into  an  arsenal  for  umbrellas,  I  am 
content,  when  a  sudden  shower  has  rendered 
the  supply  of  those  useful  vehicles  inade- 
quate to  the  demand,  to  join  the  very 
mixed  assemblies  which  staxid  under  ardi- 
ways  and  porticoes  till  the  violence  of  the 
visitation  has  abated.  There  is  sure  to  be 
in  such  assemblies  a  topic  of  discourse,  ss 
which  all  can  take  an  active  part.  Englis^> 
men  are  proverbial  all  over  the  world  (ai 
opening  conversation  with  remarks  on  the 
state  of  the  weather,  even  when  the  sub- 
ject is  of  no  vital  importance.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  course,  wh«i  a  little 
crowd  is  gathered  together  under  an  arch- 
way, through  the  strong  influence  of  one 
and  the  same  desire  in  every  individusd  com- 
posing it,  the  desire,  namely,  of  not  being 
wetted  to  the  skin,  that  the  impcH^ance 
of  this  particular  subject  should  be  to  the 
highest  degree  intensified.  *'Do  yon  think 
this  shower  will  last  long  ?"  is  actsuredly  a 
question,  under  the  circumstances,  of  abso- 
lute interest,  and  the  reply  that  t^e  sbower 
is  too  violent  for  kmg  continuance,  if  it 
does  not  denote  profound  research,  or  imply 
the  possession  of  prophetic  gifts,  is  bailed 
with  pleasure  as  a  welcome  truth.  The  a^ 
pearance  of  a  patch  of  blue,  which  gmduail; 
enlargres  itself  amid  an  expanse  of  dare 
clouds,  is  a  thing  of  joy  to  every  anxioe 
heart,  and  he  who,  lik»  myself,  is  habituailT 
destitute  of  an  umbrella,  may  occasian&IlT 
derive  an  amount  of  unami&ble  gratifica- 
tion when  tihe  owner  of  a  costly  silk  pro* 
tector  humbly  takes  his  place  beneath  Uic 
arch  or  portico,  averring  that  its  proieeting 
powers  are  unequal  to  tibe  fieroeneaa  of  the 
attack. 

Neceasiiy,  in  the  shape  of  an  April 
torrent,  of  the  true  cat-and-d^  kind,  makes 
strange  arch-fellows,  but  of  all  the  chance 
companions  the  most  unbearable  are  those 
persistent  optimists,  who  are  sure  to  crop 
up,  like  other  ill-weeds,  under  the  influence 
of  a  pelting  shower.  The  optimist  of  the 
arch,  by  whom  probably  the  rain  is  secretly 
detested  more  thaj,  by  any  other  suflerer, 
obtrusively  calls  the  attention  of  all  hearers 
to  the  immense  benefit  that  will  arise  from 
the  affliction  of  the  moment,  and  expresses 
his  mock  delight  in  the  most  ofiensite 
form. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  one  of  these  to  me,  on 
one  occasion,  when  there  was  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  the  arch  was  leaky,    '*ai), 
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sir,  this  rain  will  do  more  good  than 
ever  you  or  I  diall.** 

I  felt  nettled  not  a  little.  When  we 
are  r^Sieeting  on  oar  own  personal  incon- 
yenienoes,  we  have  no  wish  to  disperse 
oar  sympathies  over  the  whole  of  man- 
kind, and  a  hat  varnished  briefhtly  by 
Japiter  Plavitis  does  not  suggest  grateful 
meditations  or  glad  prospects  of  the  crops. 
1  felt  inclined  to  tell  the  optimist  that 
he  had  better  apply  his  remarks  to  him- 
self exclusively,  and  that  if  he  felt  con- 
vinced from  arguments  drawn  from  his 
owu  experience  .that  he  woidd  never  do 
as  mnch  good  as  a  pelting  shower,  I  was 
not,  for  my  own  part,  inclined  to  become 
the  subject  of  so  humiliating  a  comparison. 
Very  glad  was  I  when  the  abatement  of 
the  rain  released  me  from  his  companion- 
ship, and  I  can  well  recollect  that  when, 
after  leaving  my  place  of  refuge,  I  looked 
back,  I  saw  that  the  grateful  man,  who 
had  been  so  ecstatic  in  his  admiration,  re- 
mained longer  under  the  arch  than  any  of 
the  rest. 

Careless  with  respect  to  umbrellas  and 
other  articles,  I  am  extremely  careful  of 
my  spectacles.  It  is  with  a  sort  of  nervous 
mstinet  that,  whenever  I  am  going  out,  I 
clap  my  k&nd  hastily  to  my  waistcoat- 
pockets  to  ascertain  that  they  are  safe. 
And  here  let  me  lament,  with  well-placed 
grief,  that  the  most  convenient  form  of 
spoctacle-case  has  suddenly  become  ob- 
solete. I  refer  to  the  thin,  fiat  sheath, 
open  at  both  ^ads,  which  ghded  into  the 
waistcoat-podcet  without  occupying  any 
sensible  room,  and  some  years  ago  drove 
out  of  fiushion  the  thick  unwieldy  case, 
which  requves  the  side-pocket  of  a  coat 
for  its  abode,  and  opening  at  one  end,  is 
closed  with  a  tongue  like  a  pocket-book. 
Oddly  enough  the  useful  innovation  has  of 
late  disappeared,  and  the  ancient  mafis  of 
leather  is  restored  to  supremacy,  without  a 
single  claim  to  public  favour.  Barely  can 
one  of  the  cfesing  eases  be  found  long 
enoagh  to  contain  yonr  spectacles,  without 
unduly  bending  the  deli(»te  arms  of  metal 
that  press  lightly  on  the  temples ;  whereas 
in  the  neat,  flat  sheath  any  spectades  can 
be  inserted.  Nevertheless,  this  sheath  is  not 
to  be  obtained,  save  by  a  remarkable  stroke 
of  good  fortune.  To  me  its  disappearanee  is 
a  source  of  constant  trouble.  Disgcuted 
with  tiie  chunsy  artide,  I  have  given  up 
the  use  of  cases  altogether,  and  carry  my 
spectades  unsheathed  in  my  waistooat- 
pocket.  Under  these  eircomslanoes,  the 
nonnal  traaisparqnoy  of  the  gkases  is  occa- 


sionally interrupted,  and  they  are  brought 
into  a  semi-opaque  condition,  wliich  neces- 
sitates the  employment  of  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Now,  the  restoration  of  glasses, 
to  their  proper  transparency  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  operation.  The  foggy 
speck  that  has  dimmed  the  centre  wiU 
often,  after  being  skilfully  rubbed  away, 
reappear  near  the  circumference,  where  it 
is  less  easily  removed.  Breathing  on  the 
glass,  too,  though  sometimes  successful,  is 
a  hazardous  experiment,  inasmuch  as  you 
may  sometimes  produce  a  mist  which  you 
will  find  yourself  unable  to  dispel. 

But  whatever  inconvenience  may  attend 
the  use  of  spectacles,  they  are  so  great  a 
blessing  to  tnose  who  require  them,  that, 
like  health,  their  true  value  cannot  be 
ascertained  until  they  are  lost.  This 
truth  was  impressed  upon  me  by  bitter 
experience  one  Saturday  night  At  about 
half-past  eleven,  when  I  was  on  my  way 
home,  a  sudden  instinct  told  me  that  my 
spectacles  were  gone.  My  hand,  thrust 
successively  into  all  my  waistcoat-pockets, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  mysterious  re- 
velation, which  was  still  further  confirmed 
by  a  plunge  into  the  breast-pocket  of  my 
coat.  The  sense  of  my  bereavement  then 
began  to  force  itself  upon  me  in  all  its 
horror.  The  lost  spectacles  were  the  only 
pair  I  possessed  in  the  world,  and  as  all 
the  shops  would  be  very  properly  dosed 
on  the  morrow,  I  should  be  in  a  state  of 
semi- blindness  till  Monday.  Moreover,  I 
knew  that,  from  drcumstances  which  need 
not  be  narrated,  I  should  be  unable  to 
leave  home  till  the  Sunday  evening,  and 
there  was  the  posabihty  before  me  of 
dying  for  want  of  occupation.  In  a  frenzy 
of  desperation  I  thrust  my  hands  into 
places  where  the  missing  treaeure  would 
certainly  not  be  found.  I  rifled  the  pockets 
of  my  coat-tail;  I  opened  a  letter-case, 
likewise  a  book  I  commonly  carried  about 
me,  and  of  course,  ae  I  expected,  my  search 
was  without  profit. 

I  hurried  home,  went  with  all  possible 
speed  to  bed,  and  speedily  buned  the 
consciousness  of  my  loss  in  sleep,  though  I 
believe  I  dreamed  of  the  horrible  &.te  of 
CEdipns.  Sleep  is  an  admirable  balm  for 
misery,  but  it  brings  with  it  this  disad- 
vantage, that  the  repose  which  it  affords  is 
akaofit  certainly  foUowed  by  a  strong  re- 
action. When  we  wake  in  the  morning, 
the  misfortune  of  the  previous  day  does  not 
present  itself  at  once  in  x>orfect  distinct- 
ness, but  we  have  at  first  a  vague  notion 
that  there  is  sonaething  wrong,  and  then 
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the'  abstract  wrong  gradually  reveals  itself 
in  horrible  perspicuity.  With  Sunday  mom- 
ing  came  first  the  consciousness  that  my 
►property  had  been  in  some  way  diminished. 
But  how  ?  Had  I  been  robbed  of  my 
watch,  or  had  I  unwittingly  given  a  so- 
vereign instead  of  a  shilling  to  a  cabman? 
No.  According  to  a  more  worldly  calcu- 
lation, my  loss  had  been  much  less  heavy 
than  it  would  have  been  in  the  event  of 
either  of  these  calamities.  I  had  merely 
lost  my  spectacles,  mere  glass  set  in  steel, 
but  the  immediate  prospect  of  blank  hours 
was  hideous.  I  never  before  felt  the  in- 
tense pathos  of  the  concluding  lines  of 
Wordsworth's  beautiful  poem : 

Few  knew,  for  Tery  few  could  know, 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  now  she  B  in  her  grare,  and  ah ! 

The  difference  to  me ! 

There  is  an  etymological  connexion  be- 
tween "  Lucy"  and  "  lux,"  or  light,  and  a 
practical  connexion  between  light  and 
spectacles.  - 

What  would  I  have  given  on  that  dread- 
ful morning  for  a  slight — not  a  racking — 
headache,  that  would  have  rendered  all 
mental  occupation  disagreeable  ?  The  loss 
of  my  spectacles  would  then  have  har- 
monised with  my  mental  and  bodily  con- 
dition. But,  ah!  far  from  having  a  head- 
ache or  desiring  repose,  I  had  a  morbid 
longing  to  read  something.  My  only  de- 
fect in  health  was  an  absence  of  appetite, 
of  all  defects  the  most  painful  xmder  the 
circumstances.  Had  I  been  sharp  set<,  as 
the  vulgar  have  it,  I  could  have  become 
for  the  nonce  a  gourmand,  and  passed  more 
than  my  usual  time  in  the  consumption  of 
my  break&st.  But  even  this  refuge  for 
a  "far  niente,"  that  was  anything  but 
"  dolce,"  was  denied  me.  I  could  scarcely 
eat  at  aU. 

Afber  awhile  I  bethought  myself  of  the 
possession  of  a  powerful  magnifying-glass, 
which  I  use  to  distinguish  small  words  in 
maps,  and  in  pocket  dictionaries.  And  a 
very  serviceable  instrument  it  is  when  em- 
ployed on  rare  occasions.  But,  as  I  soon 
found  when  I  sought  its  aid  to  relieve  me 
from  my  distress,  it  became,  when  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  continuous  reading,  an 
instrument  of  torture  worthy  the  invention 
of  an  Oriental  tyrant.  The  page  before 
you  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  circular 
lakes,  which  appear  in  uncertain  succes- 
sion— thickly  studded,  like  Lake  George 
in  the  United  States,  with  islands,  every 
island  consisting  of  successive  letters — lakes 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  into  one 


uninterrupted  surface.  To  take  a  long  walk, 
and  meanwhile  to  read  Young^s  Nighi 
Thoughts  chalked  in  huge  characters  on  a 
wall,  would  be  a  cheerless  occupation,  but 
it  would  probably  be  perfect  bliss  compared 
to  the  effort  to  read  a  book  or  a  news- 
paper with  one  eye  armed  with  a  mag- 
nifying-glass of  high  power. 

My  magnifier  having  proved  a  disastroiis 
failure,  and  being  cast  fiercely  on  the  floor, 
I  was  again  thrust  back  into  a  state  of  in- 
ternal contemplation,  when  it  occurred  to 
me  that  in  some  drawer  or  other  I  had  aa  , 
eye-glass,  made  to  be  worn  on  a  chain,  and 
expanding,  when  required,  into  a  spectacle 
form  by  means  of  a  pivot.     It  is  an  old 
family  treasure,  not  made  for  me,  and,  as 
it  does  not  exactly  suit  my  sight,  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  it.     Nevertheless,  my 
forlorn  condition  forced  its  image  into  my 
memory,  and  I  recollected  that  on  rare  oc- 
casions   I  had  used  it  for  purposes  not 
merely  ornamental.     So  I  rummaged  the 
drawer,  and,  having  found  it,  was  delighted 
to  perceive  that  it  suited  my  sight  much 
better  than  I  expected.     My  joy  was  tran- 
sient.    I  was  not,  indeed,  hurled  at  once 
into  despair,  as  by  the  magnifier,   but  I 
glided  down  on  an  inclined  plane  to  the 
same  undesirable  abyss.  The  glasses  them- 
selves are  tolerable,  but  the  machinery  of 
the  pivot  is  loose  and  capricious,  so  that 
the  instrument  sits  uncertainly  on  the  nose, 
and  requires  constant  adjustment  to  be  is 
a  proper  position  with  respect  to  the  eyes. 
A  pen  that  only  marks  at  hap-hazard  would 
check  the  fine  frenzy  of  the  most  inspired 
poet,  and  certainly  was  never  plucked  from 
the  wing  of  Pegasus.    In  like  manner  an 
optical  instrument  that  keeps  on  oscillating 
between  chiaro-oscuro  and  partial   blind- 
ness is  not  favourable  to  reieuiing,  even  if 
we  set  aside  the  galling  inconvenience  oc- 
casioned by  holding  a  book  in  one  hand, 
and  something  else  in  the  other.     I  did  not 
dash  my  ^e-glass  to  the  ground  with  the 
fury  I  had    lavished   on   the    magnifier, 
but  I  laid  it  down  with  a  sigh,  and,  fold- 
ing my  arms,  calmly  resigned  myself  to  my 
misery. 

Much  time  had  not  elapsed  when  a  resi- 
dent in  the  house  cheered  me  with  the 
glad  tidings  that  a  friend  of  his  was  about 
to  call,  who  wore  spectacles,  and  would  no 
doubt  lend  them  for  an  hour  or  so.  There 
was  a  vague  belief  that  the  condition  of  his 
eyesight  was  similar  to  mine,  though  on 
what  fact  this  hypothesis  was  founded  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover.  However, 
the  most  fallacions  hope  is  better,  while  it 
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lasts,  than  none  at  all,  as  Dante  clearly 
perceived,  when  he  excluded  hope  of  every 
kind  from  the  place  of  torment.  I  g^reedUy 
swallowed  the  welcome  theory,  and  my 
anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  wealthy 
visitor  hecame  intense.  He  came,  my  de* 
plorahle  case  was  stated  to  him,  and  the 
spectacles  were  brought  into  my  room.  I 
snatched  them  np,  I  pat  them  on,  I  grasped 
a  newspaper,  and  I  beheld — an  impenetra- 
ble fog.  Still,  I  had  suffered  too  much 
not  to  struggle  a  little  with  adverse  destiny, 
and  I  found  that  by  making  the  paper 
almost  touch  the  tip  of  my  nose,  I  could 
read  with  tolerable  facility.  For  about 
balf  an  hour  I  got  on  pretty  well,  but  soon 
a  new  source  of  oppression  came  upon  me. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  naturally 
long-sighted.  Now,  by  the  borrowed  spec- 
tacles, my  whole  habit  of  life  was  reversed ; 
Ikd  become  artificially  short-sighted,  and 
I  conld  not  bear  my  changed  condition. 
'  1  sent  down  the  newspaper  and  the  spec- 
tacles with  thanks,  and  relapsed  into  nie- 
laacholy. 

On  the  previous  evening  I  had  heard  of 
a  remarkable  gentleman,  who  excelled  all 
tbe  rest  of  his  species  in  the  art  of  doing 
nothing.  When  at  the  seaside,  he  could, 
I  was  told,  sit  on  one  chair,  and  lean  for- 
^^  on  the  back  of  another,  contemplating 
the  waves  for  hours,  and  deriving  the  ut- 
most satisfaction  from  the  contemplation. 
Ah !  I  could  envy  him.  I  had  no  waves 
to  contemplate,  and  if  they  had  been  before 
me,  I  should  have  grown  weary  of  looking 
at  them  after  the  fiirst  half- hour.  There  is 
a  fine  old  English  song  entitled  My  Mind 
to  Me  a  Kingdom  is,  which  may  be  round  in 
Percy's  Reliques,  and  which  inculcates  the 
expediency  of  relying  exclusively  on  one's 
own  mental  resources.  Happy  those  who 
can  follow  its  teaching,  but  this  does  not 
suit  every  temperament.  The  Malcontent  in 
John  Marston's  old  play  strongly  despises 
the  song,  and  all  who  use  it.  I  simply  ad- 
mired and  envied.  Then  I  remembered  how 
Spinoza,  that  he  might  live  in  a  state  of 
Independence  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of 
his  bold  metaphysical  speculation,  earned 
ms  daily  bread  by  grinding  optical  glasses. 
Had  he  no  secondary  motive  for  his  choice 
of  this  particular  branch  of  industry  ?  May 
he  not  have  conceived  the  possibility  of  a 
'wretched  condition  like  mine,  and  resolved 
to  do  his  best  to  avert  the  dire  calamity  ?  If 
1  had  been  able  to  make  for  myself  a  pair 
^f  spectacles,  whenever  I  was  at  home,  what 
oonrs  of  misery  would  have  been  avoided ! 
Thought  foUowed  thought,  until  at  last  I  hit 


on  the  notion  of  recording  my  sufferings  in 
black  and  white,  and  this  notion  resulted 
in  the  paper  which  I  now  conclude. 


SHIPWRECK. 

Ov  the  nnilixig  aea  was  nerer  a  curl. 

On  the  bright  sky  nerer  a  frown ; 

ISeYer  an  omen  of  coming  fate. 

When  my  beautiful  bark,  with  her  costly  flight, 

In  the  glory  of  noon,  went  down. 

Boldl;^  launched  from  a  quiet  shore ; 
Well  tramed  with  storms  to  cope ; 
By  Youth  and  Courage  nobly  manned ; 
The  sails  were  woven  by  Love's  own  hand. 
The  rudder  was  held  by  Hope. 

The  merciless  sun  shone  full  and  fair, 
The  pitileu  waves  were  calm. 
No  whisper  of  woe  in  the  wooing  bieese, 
The  gulls  poised  over  the  sleeping  seas. 
The  treacherous  air  was  balm. 

Withhappj  laughter,  with  joyous  dreams, 
We  glided  m  fearless  faith ; 
Then — the  sullen  jar  on  the  sunken  rock ; 
The  grinding  crash,  the  horrible  shock ; 
The  headlong  plunge  to  death. 

A  moment's  whirl  of  boiling  foam, 

A  shriek  through  the  slumberous  day. 

Then,  smooth  blue  waters  and  calm  blue  skies, 

And  the  startled  birds  with  their  keen  dark  eyes, 

Intent  on  their  darting  prey. 

The  bright  sea  dimpled,  the  bright  sun  shone, 
With  nor  cloud  nor  white  crest  flecked; 
A  thousand  barks  sailed  gaily  past, 
A  thousand  flags  light  shadows  cast, 
Where  my  beautiful  boat  was  wrecked. 

Wrecked,  with  its  hopes,  its  loves,  its  trusts, 
Sunk  deep  to  the  sea-weeds  brown. 
The  great  world  turns  and  the  great  waves  break ; 
What  should  either  heed  of  the  moan  we  make. 
When  a  life  or  a  ship  goes  down  P 
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Oban,  or  the  "  White  Bay,"  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  was  a 
little,  uimrequented,  almost  unknown  fish- 
ing village,  consisting  of  a  few  white  huts  or 
cottages  along  the  shore,  with  a  population 
of  two  or  three  hundred  people,  scarcely  one 
of  whom  could  speak  a  word  of  English,  is 
now  a  fashionable  resort  and  a  place  of  so 
much  bustle  and  activity,  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober, as  to  be  well  entitled  to  the  sobriquet 
it  has  acquired  of  the  "  Charing  Cross  of 
the  Highlands."  Even  so  recently  as  the 
winter  of  1842,  people  bound  for  the  island 
of  Mull,  scarcely  eight  miles  distant,  have 
been  detained  by  stress  of  weather  at  Oban 
for  as  long  as  three  weeks,  before  a  vessel 
would  venture  into  the  Sound,  to  convey 
them  to  Tobermory.  But  steam  has 
changed  all  this,  and  brought,  not  alone 
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Mnll,  but  all  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides 
withiu  reach  of  civilisatioiL  Were  there 
but  bathing  accommodation,  and  were  the 
landed  proprietors  not  so  chnrlish  as  to 
extend  their  supposed,  but  very  question- 
able, rights  of  seclusion  down  to  high- 
water  mark,  and  virtually  to  shut  out  the 
public  from  the  sea-shore  in  front  of  their 
domains,  Oban  would  be  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  summer  residences  in  Great  Britain. 
But  to  behold  the  sea,  and  -be  preyented 
from  getting  a  dip  into  it  except  from 
a  boat,  is  disappointing,  if  not  exasperating, 
and  drives  many  people  away,  who  would 
otherwise  be  glad  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  a  place  so  beautiful.  Scottish 
landed  proprietors — especially  of  the  smaller 
order — seem  to  treat  the  public  as  an  enemy, 
and  jealously  exclude  both  the  native  and 
the  stranger  from  their  picturesque  do- 
mains ;  offering  in  this  respect  a  very  un- 
favourable contrast  to  their  English  com- 
peers. If  the  Oban  people  had  public 
spirit  enough  to  keep  the  sea-shore  free  for 
promenaders,  and  at  certain  times  of  the 
morning  and  evening  for  bathers,  they 
would  add  much  to  the  existing  attractions 
to  summer  visitors. 

Few  remain  even  for  a  couple  of  days  in 
Oban  without  making  an  excursion  to  the 
ancient  castle  of  Dunstaffhage,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ruins  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  but  five  miles  distant,  and  if  the 
traveller  wishes  to  extend  his  walk  or  his 
ride,  he  has  but  to  proceed  two  miles 
frirther  to  the  inn  at  Connell  Ferry,  to  the 
Falls  of  Lora,  mentioned  in  Ossian,  and 
to  the  wild  scenery  of  Loch  Etive.  The  old 
tower  of  DunoUy  Castle,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  objects  in  the  bay,  the  grounds 
of  which  extend  to  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
is  first  visited,  if  permissi(HL  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  castle  was  formerly  the  strongp- 
hold  of  the  Macdovgals  of  Lome — one  of 
the  most  aaeieat  families  in  the  HigfaJfinds, 
whose  descendaAts  are  among  the  few  who 
can  boast  of  a  similar  amtiquity,  and  still 
retain  ihe  original  homesteads  of  their  race. 
Of  the  old  castle  nothing  remains  but  a 
square  tower,  which,  like  all  its  contem- 
poraries, has  been  rendered  useless  by  the 
invention  of  artillery.  The  &acy  of  Words- 
worth seems  to  have  been  greatly  ex- 
cited by  an  eagle  which  was  long  held 
captive  in  the  tower,  for  he  indited  no  less 
than  three  sonnets,  by  no  means  among 
his  best,  to  this  poor  bird — on  behalf  of 
which  he  declared  both  the  cas^e  and  the 
rock  to  be  dishonoured .  He  must  have  been 
in  distress  for  a  subject  when  he  wrote : 


DisboDourad  rock  and  ruin !  thfti  by  lav 
Tyrannic  keep  tbe  bird  of  Jove  embarred 
Like  a  lone  eriminal  wboae  life  ia  apaivd! 
Vexed  ia  be,  and  aereama  kmd ! 


1 


This  was  once  thought  to  be  poetry ;  and, 
as  nine  people  out  of  ten  scarcely  know 
the  difference  between  prose  and  verse,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  many  excellent  per- 
sons admire  it  still.     The  eagle,  celebrated 
by  Wordsworth's  lament  over  its  hard  fate, 
was  worried  to   death  by  thoughtless  or  • 
brutal  visitors,  who,  but  for  Wordsworth    i 
would  never  have  heard  of  it.     Alas,  pc«r   ■ 
eagle  !  and  alas  for  the  penalties  that  bare  '; 
to  be  paid  by  the  famous ! 

Dunstaffnage  claims  attention  as  one  r{ 
the  most  ancient  castles  in  Grreat  Briir-in 
— so  ancient  that  its  builder's  name  is  lu-t 
in  the  darkness  of  the  mythologic  acres. 
Some  date  it  from  the  third  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  some  firom  the  fifth 
century  after;  which  latter  is  by  for  the 
likelier  supposition  of  the  two.  It  occu- 
pies the  summit  of  a  mass  of  rock,  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  the 
sides  of  which  have  been  psui;ially  cat 
away,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  component  part  of  the  building.  The 
ruin  is  about  four  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  walls  are  about  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  of  an  average  of  t<;n  feet 
in  thickness.  The  castle  was  the  roval 
residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Dalriadir 
race,  who  ruled  over  the  west  of  Scotlssi 
from  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  tS 
the  year  850,  when  Kenneth  Macalpics 
united  in  his  own  person  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  Here  Kenneth  is 
reported  to  have  held  parliaments  and  as- 
semblies of  his  nobles ;  and  here  was  placed 
though  nobody  knows  when,  the  celebrated 
stone,  afterwards  removed  to  Scone,  and 
now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  has  been  con- 
sidered the  palladium  of  Scotland.  The 
tradition  was,  that  wherever  that  stone 
was  placed,  there  should  the  Scots  hold 
regal  sway,  or  as  Boethius  expressed  it: 

Ni  faUat  fatum,  Seoti,  quocuaque  lof  tmn 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tanente  ibidem. 

From  the  time  of  Kenneth  to  that  of  John 
BaUol,  every  king  of  Scotland  was  crowned 
upon  this  stone  (said,  it  should  be  added, 
to  be  the  identical  stone  which  served  die 
patriarch  Jacob  for  a  pillow,  when  he  had 
his  memorable  vision  of  the  ladder  and 
the  angels)  ;  but  King  Edward  the  First 
carried  it  off  in  triumph  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  it  still  remains.  Thus  the 
charm  was  broken  for  upwards  of  three 
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centuries,  until  the  accession  of  James  the 
First,  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
restored  the  authority  of  the  legend.  Pa- 
triotic Scotsmen  still  assert  that  the  stone, 
though  in  Westminster  and  not  in  Scot- 
land, vindicates  its  ancient  renown  as  the 

I  sjmhol  of  Scottish  supremacy,  inasmuch  as 
die  House  of  Hanover,  all  whose  members 

j  have  been  ciDwned  upon  it,  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  royal  House  of  Stuart, 

'  through  the  mother  of  George  the  First. 
As  butterflies  are  not  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel,  nor  legends  to  be  as  solemnly 
treated  as  historical  facts,  it  would  be  idle 
to  argue  seriously  about  the  stone  of 
Scone,  or  to  say  any  more  about  it  than 
that  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  ancient 
relic,  with  a  very  curious  history.  On  the 
broad  top  qf  the  castle  wall  are  placed  the 
little  brass  guns,  dredged  up  some  years 
ago  from  the  entrance  of  Loch  Etive, 
which  the  guide  and  the  guide-books  repre- 
sent to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  luckless 
vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  But  as  that 
eipedition  came  to  a  disastrous  end  in  the 
jmr  1588,  and  as  the  largest  of  the  guns 

I  iKars  the  inscription,  not  vory  legible,  but 
to  be  made  out  easily  enough  by  an  expert, 

'  that  it  was  cast  in  Amsterdam  by  one 
Ahasaerus  Costen  in  the  year  1700,  the 

I  original  ownership  of  the  guns  is  palpably 
not  such  as  tradition  asserts.  Dun- 
stafnage  is  still  nominally  a  royal  castle, 
authority  over  which,  in  the  queen's  name, 

I  is  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  keeper. 
From  Dunstaflhage  to  Connell  Ferry 
is  an  easy  walk.  K  the  tide  be  favourable, 
the  traveller  will  be  delighted  with  the 
Falls  of  Lora,  and  the  view  up  and  across 
Loch  Etive,  to  the  land  of  "  Selma  of  storms," 
of  which  Osaian  makes  frequent  mention. 
The  narrow   entrance  to    Loch   Etive  is 

j  barred  by  a  line  of  low  rocks,  which  are 

;  covered  at  high  water.    When  the  tide  has 

I  partially  ebbed,  the  upper  lake  retains  a 
portion  of  the  flood  water  at  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  tbe  outer  sea,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  the  not  very  usual,  but  highly 
picturesque  phenomenon,  a  salt  water  ca- 
taract The  roar  of  the  falls  is  sometimes 
heard,  with  a  favourable  wind,  at  a  distance 
of  six  miles. 

But  the  great  excursion,  which  brings 
travellers  fipom  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
Oban,  is  not  the  little  inland  trip,  varied 
and  agreeable  though  it  be,  but  the  voyage 
round  the  island  of  Mull,  and  a  visit  to  the 
wondrous  Cave  of  Stafia,  and  the  ancient 
J^ins  of  lona,  where  Christianity  found  a 
home  and  a  seminary  long  before   Saint 


Augustine  preached  to  the  men  of  Kent. 
The  voyage  exceeds  a  hundred  miles,  and, 
with  the  stoppages  at  Stafla  and  Zona, 
occupies  a  long  summer's  day  —  a  day 
well  spent,  whether  the  traveller  be  anti- 
quary, philosopher,  poet,  or  valetudinarian, 
or  none  of  these,  but  simply  a  lover  of 
nature,  and  a  seeker  after  change  and  re- 
creation. A  bell  rings  on  the  quay  at  seven 
o'clock  to  summon  the  guests  from  the 
hotels,  great  and  small,  and  frt}m  the  nu- 
merous lodging  and  boarding-houses  that 
line  the  bay,  to  be  up  and  stirring,  so  as 
to  be  in  time  to  start  at  eight  o'clock.  It 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  wind  whether 
the  southern  or  the  northern  route  be 
taken ;  but  the  north  is  the  £avourite,  and 
at  once  brings  the  traveller,  while  yet  his 
attention  is  fresh,  into  the  midst  of  scenery, 
to  every  mountain  and  rock  and  crag  and 
ruined  castle  of  which  is  attached  a  legend, 
a  romance,  a  history,  or  a  tragedy ;  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  tragedy  seems 
to  predominate  in  all  this  misty,  gloomy, 
but  most  magnifloent  land.  Passing  the 
northern  extremity  of  Kerrera,  and  ob- 
taining a  fine  view  of  DunoUy,  and  after- 
wards of  Dunstaflnage,  the  steamer  emerges 
into  the  great  arm  of  the  sea  called  Loch 
Linnhe,  that  runs  up  to  Fort  William,  and 
then  bears  ofi*  to  Ben  Nevis.  On  our  right 
is  the  fertile  and  pastoral  island  of  Lismore, 
or  the  ''great  garden,"  about  ten  miles  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth,  and  right  before 
us  the  Sound  of  Mull,  which  separates 
that  large  island  from  the  mainland  of 
Morven.  "  A  grander  and  more  impressive 
scene,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  both  for  its 
natural  beauties  and  associations  with 
ancient  history  and  tradition,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined."  At  the  extremity  of  Lis- 
more stands  a  much -needed  lighthouse, 
attention  to  which  is  more  specially  di- 
rected, that  the  eye  may  be  guided  to  a 
small  rock,  several  hundred  yards  out  to 
sea,  which  is  left  bare  at  low  water.  It  is 
called  the  Lady's  Rock,  and  was  the  scene 
of  an  act  of  atrocious  cruelty,  attempted 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
by  Lachlan  Maclean,  of  Duart,  on  the 
person  of  his  wife,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyll.  Either  from  settled  aversion,  or  a 
design  to  be  rid  of  the  lady  that  he  might 
marry  some  one  else,  he  had  her  conveyed 
at  low  water  to  this  rock,  and  there  left, 
as  he  thought,  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  rising  tide.  But,  fortunately,  as  the 
water  was  rising  above  her  waist,  her  cries 
for  help  were  heard  by  some  of  her  brother's 
clansmen,  who  were  fishing  in  a  boat  off 
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Lismore.  '  She  was  rescned  from  hep  peril 
jnsb  as  the  advancing  tide  was  on  a  level 
with  her  breast.  Maclean,  nnaware  of  her 
deliverance,  had  a  mock  fnneral  celebrated 
in  Daart  Castle,  and  assumed  all  the  out- 
ward symbols  and  shows  of  grief  of  a  dis- 
tressed widower.  It  has  been  said,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  this  very  eccentric  conduct, 
that  the  lady  had  twice  attempted  to  stab 
him,  that  she  was  an  untamable  virago, 
and  that  as  Maclean  did  not  like  to  shed  her 
blood,  he  thought  it  a  milder,  but  equally 
effective  process,  to  try  the  tranquillising 
power  of  cold  water.  How€ver  this  may 
be,  the  lady's  friends  were  indignant,  and 
vengeance  speedily  overtook  the  wicked 
husband,  who  was  assassinated  in  his  bed 
in  Edinburgh,  by  John  Campbell,  the  lady's 
second  brother.  On  this  incident  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  founded  his  well-known  but  mediocre 
ballad  of  Glenara,  and  Joanna  Baillie  her 
fine  tragedy  of  the  Family  Legend. 

Duart  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  is  almost  im- 
mediately opposite,  on  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Mull,  and  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
Sound.  It  is  asserted  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally erected  by  the  Norwegians,  when 
fiiey  exercised  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Hebrides ;  but  this,  though  probable,  is 
doubtful.  Duart  Castle  is  first  mentioned 
on  sure  authority  in  a  deed  under  the  great 
seal  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  the 
year  1390,  by  which  the  castle  and  lands 
adjoining  are  granted  to  Lachlan  Mac- 
Gillean,  or  Maclean.  The  Macleans  of 
Duart  have  since  that  time  been  considered 
the  chiefs  of  the  Clan  Maclean.  It  is 
related  of  one  of  them  that,  in  the  year 
1542,  wishing  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  being  naturally  anxious  that  he  should 
come  to  no  hurt,  in  a  civilised  capital,  at 
the  hands  of  a  king  and  a  government 
whose  laws — ^like  all  other  Highland  chief- 
tains of  his  time — he  had  systematically 
violated  whenever  it  suited  his  interest^  his 
passion,  and  his  caprice,  he  procured,  after 
a  great  deal  of  negotiation,  a  safe-conduct 
from  King  James  the  Fifth,  the  father  of 
Queen  Mary.  The  document  set  forth  that 
'  "  Hector  MacClane  of  Dowart,"  might  visit 
the  king  at  Edinburgh,  "  unattached,  un- 
arrested, unpursued,  unvexed,  untroubled, 
undisturbed,  unhurt,  and  unharmed !" 

The  castle  of  Ardtomish,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Sound,  is  finely  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  Loch  Aline,  or  the  "  beautiful 
lake,"  and  is  built  upon  a  grassy  point, 
projecting  from  the  Morven  shore.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  in 


the  days  when  those  potentates  exercised 
regal  sway  in  the  Hebrides,  and  where,  at 
least  on  one  occasion,  they  treated  with 
the  King  of  England  as  potentate  with 
potentate — ^king  with  king.  The  admirers 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetry  will  remem- 
ber the  splendid  opening  stanzas  of  Uie 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  which  ho  introduces 
a  description  of  the  rugged  w^alls  of  the 
castle  of  Ardtomish,  and  of  the  sylvan  ' 
scenery  of  green  Loch  Aline.  i 

The  castle  of  Arcs  is  the  third  that  claims  '| 
attention,  and  is  situated  at  the  openis^  '. 
of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  finely ',; 
perched  upon  the  summit  of  a  vockj  biD,  ' 
a  landmark  visible  for  many  miles.     This 
also  was  a  residence  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  among  others,  of  the  "mighty  So- 
merled," 

The  castles  of  Duart,  Ardtomist,  Aros, 
Mingary,  and  others  that  are  not  visible 
from  the  course  taken  by  the  steamer,  seem 
all  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  and  after  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  design.     "  Nothing,"  say  the  Messrs. 
Anderson  of  Inverness,  in  their  elaborate 
Guide  Book  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
"can  be  more  wild  than   the  situations 
chosen  for  these  fortresses;  sometimes  as  de^ 
tached  islets  or  pinnacles ;  more  generallj 
as  promontories  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  sea ;  and  on  high  precipitous  rocb. 
commanding  an  extensive  view,  and  reaiy 
communication  with  the  water.     Straight  ■ 
and  narrow  stairs,  little  better  than  stcc^ 
ladders,  and  arched  vaults,  were  a  frequent 
mode  of  access,  and  in  some  cases  between 
the  tops  of   these    stairs   and   the  main 
building,     yawning     chasms    intervened, 
across   which,    as    occasion   required,    & 
slender  drawbridge  was  lowered.      Rude 
but  strong  buttresses  propped  up  the  walls 
which  occasionally  were  constructed  at  a 
distance  from  the  principal  keep,  so  as  to 
form  a  court  or  ballium.     Not  one  of  these 
ancient  places  of  strength  is  either  inha- 
bited or  inhabitable,  and  few  remain  in  the 
families  of  their  ancient  possessors.     Suc- 
cessful trade  has  invaded  the  Hebrides,  as 
well  as  all  other  beautiful  spots  within  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  grand  and  gloomy 
Ardtomish    itself — once    the    abode   of 
royalty,   when  royalty  meant    something 
more  than  show  —  is  the  property  of  an 
English  gentleman  enriched  by  commerce. 

Bounding  a  little  island,  which  acts  as  a 
breakwater  and  protection,  the  steamer 
enters  a  bay  surrounded  by  steep  and  beauti- 
fully wooded  banks,  and  lets  off  steam  at  the 
quay  of  Tobermory,  or  the  "  well  of  Mary," 
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the  largest  town  or  village,  and  the  nominal 
capital,  of  the  island  of  Mull.  Tobermory 
knows  nothing  of  ancient  feudalism,  or  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  or  other  warlike 
Highland  chieftains.  It  is  a  place  of  the 
present,  not  of  the  past,  and  was  never 
heard  of  in  the  world  until  the  year  1788, 
when  it  consisted  but  of  two  cottages.  In 
the  year  1861  it  contained  a  population  of 
upwards  of  sixteen  hundred,  principally 
engaged  in  the  deep- sea  fisheries  and  the 
coasting  trade.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the 
British  Society  for  extending  the  Fisheries, 
under  whose  auspices  cottages  were  built, 
fishing-boats  procured,  and  encouragement 
held  out  to  the  population  of  the  interior 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  great  farm,  the  sea,  which  has  no  pro- 
prietors, for  which  there  is  no  rent  to  pay, 
and  which  yields  a  harvest  as  bountiful  as 
the  com  or  potatoes  of  the  land,  in  the 
shape  of  herrings,  ling,  and  codfish.  The 
\  experiment  was  only  partially  successful, 
hut  it  created  Tobermory.  Its  inhabitants, 
with  the  internal  trade  of  a  large  island 
^hind  them,  and  the  wants  of  coasting  ves- 
sels to  supply,  manage  not  only  to  live,  but  to 
prosper;  and  did  the  neighbouring  landed 
proprietors  see  fit  to  "  fue"  or  let  out  their 
land  on  building  leases  for  ornamental 
villas  and  seaside  quarters,  there  can  be 
Httle  doubt  that  Tobermory  might  be  made 
one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  fashionable 
resorts  in  tne  Highlands. 

On  the  dispersion  of  the  great  Spanish 
Armada,  one  of  the  storm-tossed  vessels 
of  the  fleet,  the  Florida,  took  refuge  in  the 
hay  of  Tobermory,  but  shortly  afterwards 
went  down  like  a  shot  with  all  hands 
on  board.  The  true  cause  of  the  cata- 
strophe was  never  ascertained,  but  popular 
superstition  was  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
it.  There  was  said  to  be  on  board  a  beau- 
tiful Spanish  lady — young,  fascinating, 
and  loving,  with  whom  Maclean  of  Duart, 
the  greatest  man  in  Mull,  became  despe- 
rately enamoured  at  first  sight.  In  vain 
did  his  lawful  spouse  remonstrate  with  him 
on  his  guilt  and  folly;  in  vain  did  she 
resort  to  the  artillery  of  tears  and  sighs  to 
finback  his  allegiance;  in  vain  did  she, 
with  jealous  anger,  threaten  all  sorts  of 
vengeance;  her  infatuated  partner  could 
not  be  withdrawn  from  the  side  of  the  An- 
dalusian  charmer,  who  charmed  him  too 
completely  and  too  well.  In  this  emer- 
gency Lady  Maclean  took  counsel  of  the 
witch  who  dwelt  in  the  corries  of  Ben 
More,  paid  her  fee,  whatever  it  was,  and 
^as  promised  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the 


fascinating  wiles  of  her  successM  rival. 
And  the  witch  kept  her  word ;  in  fact,  went 
far  beyond  the  original  bargain  or  the  real 
necessities  of  the  case;  for  she  not  only 
immolated  the  fair  Andalusian,  but  the 
whole  crew  and  ofiBcers  of  the  ill-fated 
Florida,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  slighted 
wife.  By  infernal  agency  she  bored  a  hole 
under  the  water-line  of  the  ship,  scuttled 
her,  in  short,  in  the  dead  of  night^  none 
on  board  escaping  but  a  cabin-boy,  who 
declared,  in  the  words  of  the  ballad  which 
records  the  story — 

....  as  he  battled  for  life  with  the  tide. 
That  he  saw  the  fair  lady  of  Spain  t^  his  side, 
And  a  lank  skinny  hand  that  came  up  through  the 

spray, 
And  twined  in  her  tresses  as  floating  she  lay, 
And  heard  the  loud  laughter  of  fiends  in  the  air 
As  she  sank  mid  the  waves  with  a  shriek  of  despair. 

The  false  lord  of  Duart  was  not  on  board 
at  the  time,  which,  all  things  considered, 
may  have  been  as  lucky  for  him  as  it  was 
for  his  injured  wife. 

On  emerging  from  the  bay  of  Tobermory, 
the  steamer  quits  the  Sound,  and  enters 
Loch  Sunart,  having  the  bold  coasts  .of 
Mull  on  the  left,  and  the  gloomy  steeps 
and  mountain  fortresses  of  Ardnamur- 
chan  on  the  right.  Turning  to  the  west- 
ward, she  proceeds  in  a  direct  course  for 
the  far-famed  Isle  of  Staffa,  and  "  the 
group  of  islets  grey,**  as  Scott  calls  the 
Treshnish  Isles,  which  sentinel  the  ap- 
proach to  that  wonder  of  the  ocean.  On  the 
shore  of  Mull,  the  headland  of  Calliach,  or 
of  the  Old  Woman,  is  generally  pointed  out 
to  the  passing  traveller  as  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  poet  Campbell,  when,  in  his 
youth,  he  acted  as  tutor  to  a  Highland 
family  at  Sunipol,  and  where,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  surrounding  scenery,  ho 
imbued  his  mind  with  those  poetic  images' 
which  afterwards  found  expression  in  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope.  Further  south  is  Ulva, 
where  is  supposed  to  have  resided  that  Laird 
of  Ulva  whose  abduction  of  the  fair  daughter 
.of  Lord  Ullin,  and  unhappy  fate,  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  poet's  most  spirited 
ballads.  The  Treshnish  Isles,  of  which 
there  are  five  important  enough  to  their 
owners  to  possess  names,  are  all  unin- 
habited, but  yield  good  pasturage  during 
the  summer  months  to  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  Mull  farmers,  of  whose  farms  they 
form  a  portion.  One  of  them,  called  the 
Dutchman*s  Gap,  from  its  resemblance  in 
shape  to  an  old-fashioned  hat  of  the 
Vandyke  period,  remains  long  in  sight. 
Far  beyond  it,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  may 
be  discovered  two  others,  the  outermost  of 
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all  the  Britisli  gronp  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  low  but  popnlotts  and 
fertile  islands  of  Coll  and  Tiree. 

StafiTa,  nntil  a  near  approach,  looks  but 
an  unshapely  rock,  alone  amid  the  melan- 
choly main.  And,  were  it  not  for  its  mar- 
vellons  cave,  no  stretch  of  admiring  fancy 
could  make  it  anything  more.  If  the 
weather  be  rongh,  the  Atlantic  swell 
renders  a  visit  to  the  cave  a  work  of  dif- 
ficulty, not  to  be  undertaken  except  by 
the  young  and  active.  In  calm  weather, 
which  is  rare  on  these  coasts,  boats  from 
the  steamer  can  be  rowed  to  the  extremity 
of  the  cave;  but  in  most  instances  the 
boats  land  their  passengers  at  a  sheltered 
cove  on  the  island,  from  which  there  is  a 
steep  as  well  as  a  boggy  track  of  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  the  cave 
on  several  occasions ;  once,  in  the  calmest 
and  sunniest  of  all  possible  weather,  in  a 
little  boat,  which  put  off  from  Calgary,  in 
Mull,  with  a  party  of  half  a  dozen,  in- 
cluding a  fair  Highland  maiden,  who  sang 
Gaelic  songs  with  the  exuberant  gladsome- 
ness  and  generosity  of  a  skylark  it  mid-air ; 
once  again  with  a  piper  on  board  of  our 
small  yacht,  who  caused  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  cave  to  re-echo  with  the  weird  melo- 
dies of  a  pibroch ;  and  thrice,  if  not  oftener, 
in  company  with  all  the  miscellaneous  and 
motley  crowd  of  tourists  from  the  steamer. 
It  is  in  this  last  feishion  that  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a  hundred  see  the  Cave  of 
Fingal,  which,  seen  in  any  way,  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  company,  is  one  of  the 
gi*andest  sights  of  Nature.  The  admira- 
tion of  a  crowd  of  visitors  usually  vents 
itself  in  shouts,  and  yells,  and  whoops, 
and  hallooB,  possibly  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  echoes  in  a  place  so  unlike  anything 
else  with  which  their  experience  has  fa- 
miliarised them ;  and  though  I  prefer  to  see 
Fingal's  Cave  without  such  noisy  acces- 
sories, I  am  gregarious  enough  not  to  find 
fault  with  the  almost  childish  delight  which 
people  vent  in  this  manner,  when  they 
enter  into  this  grand  vestibule  of  Nature's 
palace. 

Doctor  Johnson,  in  his  celebrated  visit 
to  the  Hebrides,  with  his  faithful  Boswell 
in  company,  was  prevented  by  the  stormy 
weather  from  landing  upon  Staffa,  so  that 
the  worlA  has  lost  the  description  he  might 
have  made  upon  it ;  but  the  learned  doctor 
was  less  struck  with  the  great  aspects  of 
Nature  than  with  the  traces  left  by  man 
upon  Nature's  face,  so  that  perhaps  the 
world  has  not  lost  very  much  by  his  en- 


forced silence.  Scott  and  Wordsworth 
have  both  described  the  cave  in  eloquent 
passages,  with  which  nearly  all  readers  are 
familiar,  and  which  have  been  hashed  and 
rehashed  in  every  guide-book  that  has  been 
published  during  the  last  forty  years. 
Other  poets  have  been  inspired  by  the  same 
high  theme,  and  have  written  true  poetir 
in  its  praise,  as  perhaps  the  authors  of 
future  guide-books,  who  may  not  choose  to  , 
follow  in  the  old  ruts  of  their  predecessor 
will  perhaps  discover. 

The  tower  of  the  little  ruined  catheinl 
of  lona,  distant  about  nine  miles,  i^ 
plainly  visible  frova,  the  Cave  of  Fingal 
and  thitherwards,  having  reassembled  her 
scattered  passengers,  the  steamer  directs 
her  course.  Once  more  disembarking  in 
small  boats,  the  passengers  are  rowed  ashcTt 
and  are  accosted  almost  before  they  land 
by  a  motley  group  of  barefooted  children, 
ragged,  unkempt,  but  bright-eyed  and 
healthy-looking,  assembled  on  the  shore 
to  welcome  them,  after  a  foshion  peculiar 
to  the  island.  All  these  children,  with  & 
few  of  their  elders  among  them,  are  bent 
upon  a  commercial  attack  on  the  pockets 
of  the  stranger,  and  present  him  with  &?> 
shells  and  small  green  pebbles  that  abound 
on  the  coast,  in  return  for  such  pence  or 
shillings  as  his  liberality  may  offer.  Thcx^ 
children  are  for  the  most  part  so  uttei^r 
ignorant  of  English,  that  I  for  one  voaiJ 
be  wholly  reconciled  to  their  importuniy 
if  it  could  be  arranged  that  half  the  monty 
given  to  them  should  be  set  aside  for  iK* 
payment  of  an  English  schoolmaster.  Toe 
Gaelic,  like  its  cognate  branches  of  th.! 
Celtic  spoken  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  tie 
Isle  of  Man,  is  a  very  ancient,  beautiful 
and  interesting  language,  which  eveij 
philologist  should  study,  and  without  2 
thorough  understanding  of  which  no  one 
should  presume  to  compile  an  English  dic- 
tionary. At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  iin- 
pediment  in  the  path  of  knowledge  in 
every  part  of  the  British  Isles  where  die 
people  speak  no  other.  If  the  Highlandei'S 
can  be  taught  both  English  and  Gaelic, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  beautifiil  G^h^ 
should  be  forgotten  or  uncultivated;  but ii 
they  are  to  have  but  one  language,  Giehc 
should  unquestionably  be  allowed  to  dii* 
out. 

lona  is  the  Icolmkill,  or  island  of  Co- 
lumba's  Church,  of  the  geographers  of  tk 
last  century.  It  was  anciently  called  tho 
Druid's  Isle,  the  Isle  of  the  Saints,  and 
the  Holy  Isle.  Its  present  name  is  either 
derived  from  I.   Shona,  the  Holy  Isle,  or 
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I.  Thona,  the  Isle  of  the  Waves  (in  both 
words  the  "  Sh*'  and  the  "  Th"  are  silent). 
It  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty  or  grandenr, 
and  is  absolntelj  without  natuiuL  charms 
or  attractions  of  any  kind.  But  its  early 
Hstoiy  is  such  as  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  the  world. 
Dnring  the  four  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a  Druidical  college  or  univer- 
sity was  established  in  this  remote  comer, 
far  away  from  the  perturbations  and  wars 
of  Continental  Europe,  during  all  which 
time  it  kept  alight  the  lamp  of  knowledge, 
and  of  a  civilisation  very  superior  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  more  southern  and  more 
accessible  regions.  In  the  sixth  century, 
kow  and  by  what  means  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  accurately  known,  this  illus- 
trious island,  as  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it,  became 
^e  home  of  an  equally  remarkable  brother- 
hood of  Christians,  called  CtQdees,  under 
the  abbacy  c^  Colm,  or  St.  Columba. 
I  Beyond  the  limits  of  a  circle  of  forty  or 
1  %  miles  in  diameter  from  this  Holy  Isle 
:  zs  a  centre,  the  British  Isles  of  England, 
'  iwtland,  and  Ireland,  were  sunk,  if  not  in 
^e  darkest  mists  of  paganism,  in  the 
twihght  of  Druidism ;  but  here  the  light 
of  Christianity,  as  then  understood,  burned 
pure  and  bright ;  and  hither  came  students 
of  theology  from  Ireland,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  even  from  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  Why  the  Christian 
brotherhood  of  lona  were  called  Culdees, 
has  never  been  satisfsu^torily  explained, 
though  it  may  be  conjectured  the  name  be- 
longed originally  to  their  predecessors,  the 
Dwids,  who  taught  the  Chaldean  mysteries 
of  the  stars,  and  brought  their  religion 
into  Britain  from  the  plain  of  Shinar.  Of 
the  many  Gaelic  derivations  of  the  name, 
that  of  Gille  or  CeiUe  De,  the  servants  of 
God,  seems  to  be  the  most  probable.  From 
lona  a  regular  propagandism  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  organised  under  St.  Columba 
and  his  successors,  of  which  the  members 
spread  themselves  all  over  Europe,  as  will 
ne  seen  from  the  eloquent  history  of  the 
Monks  of  the  West^  which  the  world  owes 
*o  the  late  Comte  de  Montalembert.  In 
consequence  of  its  sanctity  and  presumed 
inviolability,  lona  became  the  sepulchre  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  and  of  Norway, 
and  of  most  of  the  great  feudal  chieftains  of 
ocotJand  and  Ireland.  The  cathedral  of 
ot.  Oran,  and  the  surrounding  grave-yard, 
received  their  remains ;  and  many  elegant 
crosses  of  exquisite  stone  workmanship 
^ere  erected  to  mark  their  place  of  sepul- 
ture, of  which  some  few,  the  admiration 


of  all  travellers,  have  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  ignorant,  and  the  perhaps  crueller 
ravages  of  the  learned,  and  still  testify 
to  the  piety  and  the  civilisation  of  an  age, 
which  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion 
to  condemn  as  quasi-barbarian.  A  Gaelic 
tradition,  that  still  holds  its  ground 
among  the  people,  asserts  that  before  the 
last  day  the  whole  world  shall  be  sub- 
merged by  a  second  deluge ;  but  that  lona 
alone,  of  all  the  green  places  of  the  earth, 
shall  float  above  the  waters.  Another  tra- 
/dition  asserts  that  annually,  upon  New 
Year's  Eve,  St.  Columba,  in  a  spectral  ship 
or  boat,  sails  through  the  Hebrides  to  lona, 
that  all  the  royal,  noble,  and  sainted  dead 
rise  from  their  graves  to  meet  him  on  the 
shore,  and  that  he  ascends  to  the  tower  of 
St.  Oran,  and  deliberately  counts  his  be- 
loved Isles  of  the  West  to  see  that  none 
of  them  are  missing.  The  readers  of  Shake- 
speare will  remember  that  the  body  of  the 
gracious  Duncan,  after  his  murder,  was  con- 
veyed to  Icolmkill,  to  be  buried  among  his 
ancestors. 

lona  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  by 
one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  contains  a 
superficies  of  somewhat  less  than  two  thou- 
sand acres,  of  which  about  six  hundred 
are  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  yielding  a  not 
very  bountiful  subsistence,  eked  out  by 
the  tribute  of  the  sea,  to  a  population  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred.  The  sole 
proprietor  is  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  has 
recently  published  a  volume  on  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  his  venerable  possession. 

All  the  way  from  lona,  round  the  south- 
em  shore  of  Mull  and  back  again  to 
Oban,  the  scenery  is  wild  and  majestic, 
and  the  whole  voyage,  for  beauty  and 
grandeur  to  delight  tJie  eye,  and  for  sug- 
gestion and  instruction  to  captivate  the 
mind,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Prom  Oban  to  Glasgow  the  traveller  has^ 
a  choice  of  routes,  if  he  would  not  pass 
twice  over  the  same  ground.  The  most 
beautiful  is  that  by  the  Pass  of  Brander, 
Loch  Awe,  and  the  bases  of  Ben  Cruachan — 
the  scenes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  painful  story 
of  the  Highland  Widow — and  thence  to 
Glenfalloch  and  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond. 

During  all  our  course  in  this  Trip  into 
the  Land  of  Scott,  the  recollections  of 
the  great  poet  and  novelist  have  every- 
where accompanied  us ;  and  in  taking 
leave  of  him,  and  of  those  parts  of  Scot- 
land which  his  genius  has  more  particu- 
larly made  his  own,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  borrow  the  words  of  Lord  Meadow- 
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bank,  when  he  proposed  Scott's  health  at 
the  great  dinner  of  the  Theatrical  Fund  in 
Edinburgh,  in  Jnly,  1827,  when  the  author 
of  Waverley  first  publicly  avowed  the 
authorship  of  his  immortal  fictions :  "  The 
Scotch  owe  to  him,  as  a  people,  a  large  and 
heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  He  it  is  who  has 
opened  to  foreigners  the  grand  and  cha- 
racteristic beauties  of  their  country.  It  is 
to  him  that  they  owe  that  their  gallant 
ancestors,  and  the  struggles  of  their  illus- 
trious patriots,  who  fought  and  bled  in 
order  to  obtain  and  secure  that  indepen- 
dence and  that  liberty  which  they  now 
enjoy,  have  obtained  a  fame  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  boundaries  of  a  remote  and 
comparatively  obscure  nation,  and  who  has 
called  down  upon  their  struggle  for  glory 
and  freedom  the  admiration  of  foreign 
countries.  He  it  is  who  has  conferred  a 
new  reputation  on  the  Scottish  national 
character,  and  bestowed  on  Scotland  an  im- 
perishable name,  were  it  only  for  having 
given  birth  to  himself." 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  KEY. 


CHAPTEB  LXXVII.  AT  ROTDON. 

Lady  Vernon  was,  as  usual,  busy  in  the 
library  at  Roydon,  noting  letters  to  be  an- 
swered by  her  secretary,  and  answering 
others  which  she  thought  deserved  the  dis- 
tinction of  an  autograph. 

With  a  face  marble-like  and  serene,  she 
is  promoting  the  conversion  of  the  human 
race  to  Christianity.  To  make  them  all, 
even  as  she  is,  is  worth  a  great  sacrifice. 
And,  beside  teaching  them  to  walk  in  the 
light,  and  tend  to  heaven,  she  promotes,  as 
we  know,  all  sorts  of  benevolent  designs, 
schools,  mild  reformatories,  temperance 
associations,  savings-banks  on  new  and 
liberal  principles,  building  societies  for  the 
poor,  farms  for  their  employment  and  sus- 
tentation,  loan  societies,  convalescent  hos- 
pitals, asylums  for  all  sorts  of  deserving 
and  suffering  people. 

If  this  pale,  still  lady,  with  the  black 
hair  and  large  grey  eyes,  had  her  way  with 
the  world,  you  would  know  it  no  longer. 
There  would  not  be  a  sorrowful  soul  or  a 
writhing  body  on  earth.  It  would  be  a 
paradise,  and  heaven,  anticipated,  would 
reign  in  every  comer  of  the  globe.  One 
wide,  universal  heaven,  musical  with  an- 
gelic joy  and  gratitude.  Ay,  good  reader,  it 
would  be  all  heaven ;  except  that  one  small 
bell,  very  deep,  very  murky,  in  which  stands 
motionless  the  white  figure  of  her  child. 


In  momentary  reveries,  as  she  pens  her 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  Benevolent 
Society  in  Aid  of  Children,  by  Death,  or 
other  Causes,  bereft  of  the  Tender  Care  of 
Parents,  the  eye  of  her  spirit  opens,  and 
she  sees,  through  the  letter,  beneath  her 
feet,  far  below,  in  the  nether  earth,  that 
pale  bell,  and  raises  her  face  momentarilj, 
as  if  from  the  breath  of  a  furnace. 

She  looks  round  on  books  and  bnsta 
and  through  the  windows  on  the  majesce 
ti^ees,  and  is  reassured  by  a  sight  of  tb 
material  world  about  her. 

"  I  have  duties,  some  painful,  but  masy 
happy,"  she  thought.  "  I  try  to  acquit 
myself  of  all." 

And  when  she  looked  on  tbe  long  list  of 
her  charities  and  benefactions,  and  on  the 
antique  binding  of  the  folio,  containing  no 
less  than  fifty-seven  distinct  addresses  &qb 
as  many  admirable  societies,  each  acknow- 
ledging with  decorous  panegyric  her  mag- 
nificent benefactions;  addresses  or  resolu- 
tions, proposed  and  seconded  by  bishops, 
eminent  dissenters,  and  religious  peers, 
amidst  the  unanimous  applanse  of  meaner 
Christians— could  she  feel  otherwise  than 
reassured  ? 

She  could  not  say  she  was  bappy;  some 
of  her  duties  pained  her ;  bnt  she  heaied 
over  these  latter  a  comfortable  sigh,  aii^ 
her  irrepressible  self-esteem  reasserted  i^ 
self. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  just  as  shebd 
resumed  her  writing,  that  her  tall  footing 
stood  at  the  door,  and  informed  her  tht 
Mr.  Dawe  and  Mr.  Marston  had  arrived 
in  a  chaises  ^^^  come  in,  and  had  asked 
particularly  to  see  her. 

"  Did  you  say  I  was  not  very  well  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  I  don*t  think  those  gentlemen  can  have 
understood — go  and  teS  Mr.  Dawe  that  I 
am  not  sufficiently  well  to  see  any  one  to- 
day." 

So  said  Lady  Vernon  a  little  peremptorilv, 
with  her  head  high,  and  the  footman  backed 
from  the  door  and  vanished. 

Lady  Vernon  sat,  with  a  very  still  to- 
spiration,  and  her  pen  resting  on  her  desk, 
without  a  stir,  awaiting  the  issue  of  a 
diplomacy  which  she  feared. 

She  could  have  had  no  difficulty  if  it  had 
been  any  one  else  on  earth.  But  with  Mt 
Dawe  it  was  a  different  matter.  Hisrefe- 
tions  witb  her  were  very  peculiar.  ^ 
persistence  was  formidable.  And  she  knew, 
if  he  thought  himself  right,  he  would,  not 
very  improbably,  carry  his  point. 

The  hectic  fires,  those  signals  of  daxiff^f 
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were  already  bnming  in  each  cheek,  under 
her  cold  steady  eyes. 

"  What  detains  him  all  this  time  ?"  she 
asked,  in  her  solitude,  with  an  angry  tap 
on  her  desk. 

There  is  more  suspense  in  this  trifling 
situation  than  is  pleasant.  She  is  in  the 
acntest  irritation  of  impatience. 

The  footman  returns,  and  finds  her  ap- 
parently busily  writing. 

"  What  is  it,  Edward  ?"  she  asked,  a 
little  peevishly,  glancing  toward  the  door. 

"  Please,  my  lady,  Mr.  Dawe  says  that 
his  business  is  particularly  hurgent,  and 
that  you  would  be  displeased,  my  lady,  if 
he  went  away  without  hacquainting  you 

"  Oh !"  said  Lady  Vernon,  gently;  "then 
yon  had  better  show  him,  and  the  other 
gentleman,  his  friend,  into  the  great  draw- 
ing-room. And  let  some  one  tell  Latimer 
that  I  want  her,  and  tell  Mr.  Penrhyn  that 
Ishonld  be  obliged  to  him  to  come  here 
I  (or  a  few  minutes.' ' 

I     Tes,  my  lady,"  and  again  the  footman 
I  disappeared. 

The  maid  arrived  before  the  secretary. 

"  Latimer,  I  may  have  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Dawe  about  business ;  he's  here  now ;  and 
I  don't  feel  strong,  and  I  think  the  best 
thing  I  can  take  is  a  little  sal- volatile,  and 
do  yon  just  put  some  in  water,  the  same 
quantity  you  did  yesterday,  and  fetch  it  to 
me." 

"  Yes,  my  lady— you're  not  looking  very 
well— they  should  not  come  to  trouble  you 
abont  business  now." 

"  1  think  not,  Latimer,"  she  answered. 
"But  it  is  old  Mr.  Dawe,  and  I  suppose 
he  fcincies  I  should  see  him  if  I  were  dying ; 
people  are  so  selfish.  I  won't  if  1  can 
help  it ;  but  if  I  must,  I  must,  and  at  all 
eyents  let  me  have  my  sal- volatile." 

"  She's  worriting  hei*self  over  every- 
thing, and  she  looks  as  if  she  was  a  good 
half-ways  into  a  fever  this  minute,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Latimer,  straight  and  thin  in 
her  black  silk  dress,  as  she  hurried  up  the 
stairs  to  execute  her  message. 

She  had  hardly  gone  when  a  knock  came 
at  the  door. 

"  Come  in." 

The  secretary  came  in,  with  the  peculiar 
drowsiness  of  air  and  face  that  tedious 
^ork,  too  long  continued,  bestows.  He 
was  not  sorry  of  the  little  interruption,  and 
aj  opportunity  of  lifting  his  head  and 
shaking  his  ears,  and  although  Jack  was 
powing  a  dull  boy,  he  smiled  politely,  and 
1  think,  could  have  yawned. 


**  You  wished  to  speak  to  me.  Lady 
Vernon  ?" 

"  Yes,  won't  you  sit  down  ?  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Dawe,  with  a  friend, 
has  called,  and  wants  to  talk  with  me  about 
business ;  and  I  should  be  so  glad  to  avoid 
it,  if  possible,  I  feel  so  poorly.  So  I'm  going 
to  ask  you  kindly  to  see  him  for  me,  and, 
if  it  is  anything  that  you  can  settle,  I 
should  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  would 
arrange  it,  as  I  really  don't  feel  able  to 
talk  at  any  length  to-day,  and  you  could 
make  him  xmderstand  that" 

"  Oh,  certainly — of  course  he  could  not 
think — I  have  only  to  explain,"  said  the 
secretary,  with  polite  peremptoriness. 

"  Thank  you  so  very  much,"  she  said, 
more  glad  of  his  confident  prognostics  than 
her  pride  would  have  confessed. 

In  came  Latimer  with  the  sal-volatile 
and  \7ater 

"Thanks,"  said  Lady  Vernon.  "I'll 
take  it  now." 

And  she  drank  it  off.  ' 

"  Well,  my  lady,  I  must  tell  you,  you're 
not  looking  yourself;  and  don't  you  go  and 
bother  yourself  about  Mr.  Dawe's  busi- 
ness, my  l&dy ;  it  is  a  shame  all  the  trouble 
they  puts  upon  you." 

"  I've  sent  Mr.  Penrliyn  to  try  whether 
he  can't  arrange  it  for  me,  and  I'm  in  hopes 
he  can.  Thanks,  that  will  do,  Latimer, 
you  can  go." 

Mr.  Penrhyn's  return  was  delayed  long 
enough  to  raise  a  strong  hope  in  her  mind 
that  Mr.  Dawe  was,  after  all,  avoidable. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  secretary 
returned. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  about  ?"  asked  Lady 
Vernon,  affecting  to  raise  her  eyes  from 
the  letter  she  was  not  writing. 

"  Upon  that  point,  Lady  Vernon,  I'm  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  when  I  left  you." 

"  Oh !" 

"  I  pressed  him  all  I  could,  but  he  in- 
sists he  can  open  the  matter  only  to  you, 
Lady  Vernon,  and  he  seems  a  very  obstinate 
old  gentleman." 

The  secretary  she  fancied  was  curious ; 
but  his  eyes,  as  he  related  the  result  of  his 
interview,  were  lowered  steadily  to  the 
table. 

"  And  I  then  asked  him  to  write  a  note. 
I  hope,  Lady  Vernon,  I  did  as  you  would 
have  wished  ?" 

"  Certainly," saidLady  Vernon.  "Thanks 
— and  that  is  it  ?" 

She  extended  her  fingers  to  receive  it. 

It  was  a  pencilled  note,  merely  turned 
down  at  the  comer.     She  did  not  open  it. 
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"  He  is  still  in  the  drawing-room  ?" 
•   "He  and  Lis  friend,"   acquiesced   Mr. 
Penrhyn. 

"  Did  he  say  it  was  anything  of  mnch 
importance  P"  she  asked,  looking  wistfully 
at  the  note  which  she  was,  somehow, 
reluctant  to  open. 

"  No,  not  exactly ;  he  said  he  must  decline 
opening  his  business,  I  think  those  were  his 
words,  except  to  you.  Lady  Vernon ;  and 
it  required  some  Httle  pressing  to  get  him 
to  write." 

"  Yes — I  dare  say — and  he  indicated 
nothing  more  ?"  and  she  looked  again  wist- 
fully at  the  note. 

"  Nothing.  He  is  more  of  a  listener  than 
a  talker.  I  don't  think  he  uttered  twenty 
words." 

''  Yes,  he  is  silent.  Thanks,  Mr.  Penrhyn, 
I  think  you  have  done  everything  possible 
for  mo— thank  you  very  much." 

"  You  don't  wish  me  to  return  to  him. 
Lady  Vernon  ?" 

"  No,  thanks,  I'll  look  into  this,  and 
send  him  an  answer.  I  shan't  trouble 
you  any  more  at  present." 

So  Mr.  Penrhyn  made  his  bow,  and 
Lady  Vernon  was  alone. 

She  knew  perfectly  what  Mr.  Dawe 
had  come  about.  But  her  case  was  too 
strong.  She  defied  him  to  pick  a  hole  in 
her  proofs.  Was  there  not  a  responsibility 
and  a  duty  ? 

She  opened  his  note.     It  said : 

Deab  Babbaba, — I  must  see  you.  Your 
secretary  will  not  do.  What  1  have  to  say 
is  too  harrowing.     You  may  anticipate. 

She  read  these  words  with  a  sullen  chill 
and  sickness ;  for  the  first  time  a  maternal 
thrill,  like  a  pain  in  an  unknown  nerve, 
stole  through  her.  The  words  had  touched 
a  thought  that  had  before  been  perempto- 
rily "  laid." 

Has  the  miserable  girl  made  away  with 
herself  ? 

She  felt  faint  for  a  moment. 

But  the  next  words  cleared  his  meaning 
up: 

I  have  preferred  seeing  you,  and  obtain- 
ing your  prompt  acquiescence,  to  taking  a 
public  step.  If  you  deny  me  an  interview, 
my  next  measure  will  be  decisive.  I  shall 
not  postpone  action  in  this  grave  matter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

RiCHABD  DaWB. 

She  touched  the  bell. 

"  Show  Mr.  Dawe,  but  ^oi  the  gentleman 


who  came  with  him,  into  this  room,"  she 
said  to  her  footman. 

And  now,  leaning  back  a  little,  witli  her 
cold  gaze  fixed  on  the  door,  she  awaits  the 

conflict. 

CHAPTEE  LXXVin.  DEBATl. 

The  servant  announces  ''Mr.  Dawe." 
And  that  swarthy  little  gentleman,  with 
wooden  features  and  blade  wig,  walks  uu 
and  approa>ches.  There  is,  as  it  were.  & 
halo  of  darkness  round  him.  His  oomite- 
nance  shows  no  excitement;  nothing  h: 
its  customary  solemn  reserve. 

The  door  doses. 

Lady  Vernon  receives  him  standing,  and 
does  not  sit  again  for  some  minutes.  Mr. 
Dawe  is  thus  kept  standing ;  and  thus  i^ 
meeting  acquires  an  odd  air  of  formalitj. 
He  steps  up  to  her  as  if  he  had  to  announei 
nothing  more  important  than  a  purchase 
of  fifty  pounds*  worth  of  Thiee-per-Cent 
stock. 

He  extends  his  hand,  as  usual ;  but  sk 
does  not  take  it. 

This  coldness,  or  severity,  does  not  seem 
to  disconcert  Mr.  Dawe  in  the  6li^t€5t 
degree ;  in  fiEtot,  he  seems  scarcely  conscions 
of  it. 

*'  Your  reluctance  to  see  zne,  assures  mi 
that  you  anticipate  the  subjeet  on  which  i 
mean  to  speak,"  he  began. 

'*  It  might  have  assured  you,  if  m 
words  had  not,  that  I  was  not  well  ecoogt 
to  see  any  one.  I  can't  be  certain  wbii 
subject  you  mean ;  but  I  am  pretty  sure  k 
is  nothing  pleasant;  you  never  trouble 
you  head  about  anything  pleasant." 

"  That  is  rather  true,  Barbara,"  he  said. 
'*  and  this  is  not  pleasant.  Your  daughu*' 
Maud  has  been  placed  in  the  madhouse  a: 
Glarewoods." 

'*  I  have  acted  with  too  much  rdnctancc ; 
I  have  acted  under  strong  pressure  &oc: 
my  advisers ;  I  have  acted  in  obedience  t' 
urgent  medical  advice.  She  is  an  innmtc 
of  Glarewoods,  under  the  care  of  that 
good  and  able  man,  against  whom,  even 
you,  will  hesitate  to  venture  an  ill  word- 
Mr.  Damian." 

"  I  know.  But  Mr.  Damian  is  not  there. 
He's  at  Brighton.  Doctor  Antom:»rchi. 
no  worse  and  no  better,  I  suppose,  than  as 
ordinary  mad- doctor,  received  her,  aoii 
has,  at  present,  and  will  have  for  soxzif 
time  to  come,  the  sole  contarol  of  tba; 
place.  The  fact  has  become  known  to 
your  daughter's  Mends,  who,  believing  te^ 
to  be  sane,  wish  to  know  why  she  is  in  a 
madhouse." 
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"  She  is  in  a  madhouBe,  1  answer  in  the 
coarse  terms  you  seem  best  to  understand, 
because  she  is  mad/' 

"  She's  not  mad ;  not  a  bit  mad ;  not 
half  so  mad  as  you/'  replied  the  little  man, 
sternly.  "The  people  who  intimately  as- 
sociated with  her  immediately  before  her 
imprisonment  in  that  place,  are  convinced 
of  her  sanity,  and  prepared  to  depose  to 
it." 

Lady  Vernon's  rising  wrath  subsided  sud- 
denly as  these  words  opened  a  new  yein  of 
suspicion. 

*'  Captain  Vivian,  you  mean,"  she  said, 
growing  deadly  pale,  with  a  smile  of  hor- 
rible scorn. 

"  No,  I  don't ;  1  mean  people  who  are 
more  likely  to  be  attended  to,"  he  answered 
as  sternly. 

There  was  a  silence.  Lady  Vernon 
looked  down.  She  still  thought  that  Cap- 
tain Vivian  was  the  mainspring  of  this  un- 
toward movement. 

''  You  seem  to  think  1  am  bound  to  give 
'  account  to  you  of  all  I  do,"  she  said,  in 
;  j^aicastic  tones. 

"  You,  Barbara,  seem  to  think  you  are 
accountable  to  no  one^**  he  retorted,  dryly. 

"  I  am  answerable  to  my  God,"  she 
Jreplied,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  My  steward- 
ship is  to  Him,  not  to  you.  I'll  give  no 
acoonnt  to  you,  further  than  to  say,  and 
that  only  to  stop  slander,  that  all  responsi- 
bihty  is  removed  from  me ;  that  I  have  been 
directed  by  the  advice  of  as  able  and  con- 
Bcieutious  men  as  are  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  copies  of  the  depositions,  for 
1  chose  to  reduce  tiiie  evidence  to  that  shape, 
are  lodged  with  Mr.  Damian." 

"  ^lay  I  see  them  ?" 

"  He  has  got  them,  not  I,"  she  said, 
coldly. 

Mr.  Dawe  g^nted,  after  his  fashion, 
and  with  brows  more  knit  than  usual, 
looked  down  for  a  few  seconds. 

"  You  have  the  originals — ^you  can  let 
me  see  them  ?"  he  persisted. 

"  You  have  no  more  claim  than  any  other 
person ;  perhaps  less.  I  shan't  show  them 
to  you  without  con^deration :  cei'tainly  not 
iiow;  possibly  never.  Why,  what  mo- 
tive," she  broke  out,  fiercely,  "but  the 
noblest,  can  a  mother  have  in  making  so 
terrible  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  ?" 

"  I,  and  I  aTily,  know  the  existence  of  a 
motive,"  said  Mr.  Dawe ;  "  and  if  Satan 
"as  put  it  in  your  mind  to  do  this " 

"  Satan  !  How  dare  you  talk  of  Satan 
to  me,  sir  ?"  cried  the  lady  in  a  choking 
voice,  rising  with  a  crimson    flush,  and 


stamping  on  the  floor  with  pride  and  hate 
glaring  in  her  face.  "  Do  you  know  who 
I  am  ?  Satan  in  my  mind  1  You  wicked 
old  man !  You  cUone  know  my  secret. 
That's  true.  Tell  it  where  you  will,  and 
have  done  with  theso  infamous  threats. 
You  may  wound,  but  you  can't  disgrace  me. 
The  world  knows  something  of  me.  The 
Christian  world.  I've  done  my  duty  in  all 
things  ;  especially  by  my  daughter ;  and 
all  ^e  false  tongues  in  England  shan't 
frighten  me  1" 

**You  ought  to  know  me,  Barbara,  by 
this  time.  High  words,  hard  words,  don't 
aflect  me,  no  more  than  flatteries  do— -in  at 
cme  ear  imd  out  at  the  other,"  and  he 
touched  akemately  the  sides  of  his  black 
wig.  "  Be  reasonable.  Your  violence  de- 
prives you  of  the  power  of  considering  con- 
sequences. You  heme  a  powerful  motive ; 
and  motives,  often  unrecognised,  control 
our  actions.  I  know  what  power  the  death 
of  Maud  unmarried  would  give  you  by 
your  father's  wilL  I  know  what  it  would 
enable  you  to  do  for  Elwyn  Howard — Cap- 
tain Vivian,  as  we  style  him — ^your  son.  I 
know  the  sad  story  of  his  birth,  and  of 
your  secret  marriage,  that  turned  out  to  be 
a  nugatory  one,  with  that  weak,  strange 
man,  Elwyn  Howard,  the  vicar." 

"  Stop,  in  God's  name  ! — spare  the  dead. 
My  noble  Elwyn,  my  pure,  noble,  heart- 
broken Elwyn ;  my  first,  and  best,  and  only 
beloved,  in  his  grave  !" 

And  she  burst  into  shrill  screaming  sobs, 
and,  ringing  her  hands,  walked  to  and  fro 
in  the  room. 

The  little  man  in  the  black  wig  said 
nothing,  but  waved  his  hand  toward  her 
again  and  again,  as  one  beckons  a  child  to 
be  quiet. 

The  paroxysm  subsided,  and  she  stood 
before  him  with  stem  eyes. 

"  You  come  to  me  always  like  a  messenger 
from  the  grave.  Have  I  ever  seen  you  but 
for  trouble  ?  Have  you  ever  had  a  pleasant 
or  even  a  merciful  word  for  me  ?  Have 
you  ever  spared  me  one  pang,  or  spared  the 
dead  or  the  living  in  your  mission  of 
torture  ?" 

"  If  it  be  torture,  Barbara,  the  fault  is 
yours,  not  nune.  I  believe  she  is  in  her 
right  mind ;  and  I  have  come  to  make  you 
an  ofter.  Liberate  her,  and  let  her  case  be 
examined  into,  here  or  in  London,  with  her 
own  solicitor  to  watch  her  interests,  and 
such  of  her  friends  as  she  mav  choose  to 
name  to  attend  and  lend  their  aid.  If 
you  won't  do  this  I'll  take  a  course  you 
may  like  less,  for  I'll  not  allow  her  to  be 
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immured  there,  withonfc  an  effort  to  set  her 
free." 

"  Then  yon  propose  to  pnt  me  formally 
on  my  trial,  in  my  ovni  honse,  on  a  charge 
of  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  im- 
prison my  daughter  in  a  madhonse  ?** 

'*  Yon  are  a  self-willed,  impetnons  woman, 
Barbara.  Yon  are  intolerant  of  argnment, 
and  prefer  error  and  illusion  to  truth  when 
it  stands  in  your  way.  Look  into  your 
heart.  Is  there  nothing  there  to  startle 
you  ?  When  you  have  done  that,  call  up 
the  past.  Consider  what  happened.  You 
would  believe  whatever  &voured  your 
wishes.  You  would  listen  to  no  warning. 
With  headstrong  in&tnation  jaa  married 
Elwyn  Howard,  without  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  your  parents.  And  have  you 
ever  known  a  quiet  hour  since  ?  All  are 
dead,  but  I,  who  knew  your  secret.  Your 
father,  your  mother,  your  old  nurse,  and  your 
husband;  he  made  a  cowardly  and  cruel 
use  of  it ;  but  his  cruelty  does  not  justify 
yours,  wreaked  upon  your  child.  No  lesson 
instructs  you.  You  are  what  you  were— 
perverse,  one-idead,  headstrong.  Where 
you  have  a  sufficient  motive  nothing  will 
stop  you.  You  don't,  perhaps,  see  the 
motives  that  rule  you  now.  You  dread,  as 
well  you  may,  the  complication  which  your 
secret  threatens.  It  would  be  a  brief  way 
of  solving  this  horrible  danger  to  hide 
Maud  Vernon  in  Olarewoods  for  the  rest 
of  her  days.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  short 
way  to  a  provision  for  the  child  you  love, 
to  consigpi  the  child  you  hate  to  what  must 
attend  the  incarceration  of  a  spirited  girl 
in  such  a  place,  an  early  death.  You  live 
in  delusion,  a  serenity  of  egotism,  &om 
which  the  stroke  of  death  alone  will  startle 
you  too  late.  I  will  invoke  in  this  case  the 
intervention  of  the  Chancellor,  unless  jou 
consent  to  the  proposition  I  have  made 
yon," 

With  these  words  Mr.  Dawe  closed  the 
longest  speech  he  was  ever  known  to 
deliver  at  a  single  spell ;  and  in  his  face 
and  voice  there  was  something  more  threat- 
ening than  they  had  ever  evidenced  before. 

Whiter  and  whiter  grew  the  handsome 
fece  of  Lady  Vernon  as  Mr.  Dawe  pro- 
ceeded. She  rose  like  an  evoked  spirit  to 
his  incantation,  and  stood  with  a  counte- 
nance in  which  fear,  and  rage,  and  derision 
were  blended  with  a  force  worthy  of  an 
evil  spirit. 


"I    have    listened    to    your    hideous 
calumny  till  it  is  expended.     Let  it  bejonr    ' 
comfort  that  your  last  act  has  been  worthy 
of  all  your  former  malignant  intercourse 
with  me,   and  that  you  leave  a  broken-   j 
hearted  woman  with  a  curse,  and  a  false-   j 
hood,  and  a  threat  on  your  lips.    It  is  our    i 
last  meeting.     I  shall  never  hear  yonr  iQ-  i| 
omened  voice  again.  I  disdain  your  offers;  (. 
I  defy  your  threats."     She  rang  furiouslj  ) 
at  the  bell.     **  And  I  command  you  nevzf 
more  to  enter  this  house,  or  to  presuimto  , 
claim  acquaintance  with  me." 

She  turned  and  walked  away  from  Hi&i  ,' 
into  the  room. 

Hearing  the  door  open,  she  turned  agab,  - 
and  said  to  the  footman  who  had  come  in: 

"  This  gentleman  is  going ;  show  him  to 
the  hall-door." 

Dawe  nodded  sullenly  at  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  said  in  his  accustomed  tones : 

"  I  shall  act  strictly  on  what  yon  have 
said  to  me :  and  as  it  can*t  be  mended,  1  > 
accept  the  terms  you  prescribe.    Farewell, 
Barbara." 

The  little  figure  in  the  black  wig  wi^- 
drew  at  his  customary  gait;  his  dark 
wooden  face  presenting  its  solemn  farrows 
and  accustomed  carving,  and  his  voice  and 
his  whole  demeanour,  dry  and  phl^matic, 
as  if  nothing  of  interest  had  occurred. 

Trembling,   Lady    Vernon    sat    dowzu 
There  is  always  a  "  devil's  advocate"  to  per- 
vert the  motives  and  distort  the  condir.  , 
of  the  saints,  and  so  it  had  just  been  irith 
her.     His  insults  still   quivered    on  her 
nerves.    Does  not  Satan  plague  scmpnloai 
consciences     with    doubts    and    upbraid-  ■> 
ings  utterly  &ntastic?     The  '*  still  small 
voice"   within  her  had  been   whispering 
vaguely  the  same  thing  that  now  she  had 
heard  croaked  with  coarse  distinctness  by  ' 
an  external  voice.     It  was  this  harmony 
and  iteration  that  made  that  croaking  voice  j 
eloquent,   and  when  it  ceased,  left  Lady  ^ 
Vernon  trembling.  i 
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CHAPTER  VIII.   "  IN  THE  DEAD  UNHAPPT  NIGHT." 

In  her  room  at  last.  Unseen  by  Miss 
,  who  had  remained  at  the  theatre  to 
setUe  acconnts  with  Dansany,  and  to 
talk  over  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  sug- 
gested Ayonmouth  season  with  manager 
Dobson.  Scarcely  seen  by  her  sister  Bose, 
who  had  been  awaiting  her  arrival  impa- 
tiently, and  who  mshed  forward,  directly 
she  entered,  to  ask  her  what  had  been  the 
parport  of  Gerald  Hardingo's  commnnica- 
tion,  bat  whose  love  was  greater  even  than 
her  cnriosity,  and  who,  on  seeing  that 
Madge  was  ill  and  suffering,  at  once  con- 
sent^ to  postpone  her  inqniries  until  the 
morning. 

In  her  own  room  at  last,  with  the  door 
locked,  her  hot  heavy  clothes  thrown  aside, 
and  a  light  dressing-gown  donned  in  their 
place.  There  she  is,  seated  at  the  dressing- 
table,  her  hair  thrown  back  over  her 
shoulders,  and  her  chin  resting  on  her 
hand.  The  time  was  now  arrived  when 
she  could  think  it  all  out,  the  time  that 
she  longed  for  during  her  weary  walk 
homeward  up  the  Dumpington-road,  the 
time  that  she  longed  for  as  she  lay  pro- 
strate, dazed,  and  semi-conscious  upon  the 
bed  before  going  to  the  theatre.  She 
could  think  it  all  out  now — all — all.  Whj^, 
good  Heavens  !  even  since  she  was  last  in 
that  room  what  a  change  had  swept  over  the 
current  of  her  life !  What  a  new  vista  for 
the  future  had  been  opened  up  before  her ! 

He  did  intend  that  the  Australian  journey 
should  be  merely  an  excuse  for  a  separa- 
^n,  not  merely  temporary,  but  final. 
When  she  taxed  liim  with  it  he  acknow- 
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ledged  it.  She  was  glad  she  had  been 
beforehand  with  him  there ;  that  was  one 
instance,  at  least,  where  the  cunning  on 
which  he  so  prided  himself  had  not  been 
able  to  cajole  or  deceive  her.  What  a 
moral  coward  he  was  I  He  would  have 
taken  leave  of  her  with  fine  promises  and 
pleasant  speeches,  and  let  her  go  away,  and  | 
then,  when  he  knew  himself  to  be  far  be-  , 
yond  her  reach,  he  would  have  let  her 
know  the  truth,  that  he  had  deserted  her 
and  cast  her  off  for  ever.  Not  even  then, 
perhaps :  he  might  have  allowed  her  to  go  on 
wearing  away  her  life,  hoping  against  hope, 
and  ignorant  of  the  state  of  widowhood  to 
which  she  had  long  since  been  abandoned. 

Now  she  knew  the  worst.  Come  what 
might  in  the  future,  at  least  she  would  not 
drift  into  it  unprepared.  He  had  spoken 
plainly  enough,  said  in  so  many  words,  that 
marriage  was  dissolved  between  them.  Ho 
must  have  had  that  step  in  contemplation 
for  some  time  past ;  such  a  resolution  was 
not  taken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  And 
as  she  passed  in  review  the  recent  occasions 
on  which  she  and  Philip  Vane  had  met, 
and  the  tone  of  the  few  short  letters  he  had 
written  to  her,  she  saw  clearly  how  he  had, 
bit  by  bit,  been  loosening  the  tie — never 
very  strong,  save  in  its  legality — ^which 
existed  between  them,  and  preparing  for 
the  final  rupture. 

And  now  it  had  come.  "  You  will  never 
look  upon  my  face  again ;"  that  was  what 
he  said.  What  had  she  done  P  Had  she 
been  so  specially  wicked,  had  her  life 
been  so  specially  happy,  that  she  should 
be  visited  by  an  affliction  like  this,  that  she 
should  be  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  alone,  quite  unaided ;  more  than  that, 
even  having  to  suooour  and  provide  for  one 
weaker  and  younger  than  herself,  without 
one  friend  to  turn  to  in  her  extremity, 
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witbont  one  living  soid  to  speak  to  her  a 
kind  word,  or  to  letid  her  a  helfiiiig  hand  ? 

Gerald  Hardisge!  As  the  tho«glit 
fiasfaed  acrosB  her  the  naaae  rose  sirauU 
taneously  to  her  lips,  and  was  spoken  aloud. 

She  raised  her  &oe  from  between  her 
hands,  where  in  the  agony  of  her  grief  she 
had  hiified  it,  and  catching  sight  of  its  re- 
fledion  in  the  glass hefore  her,  could  nothelp 
noticing^  all  blurred  and  tear-atained  an  it 
wasy  Um  delicacy  of  its  features,  the  sweet- 
ness of  Hb  expression.  She  peered  at  it  long 
and  oarifiQsly,  aa  thoagh  it  had  been  another 
wooMii'a  hc^  now  pitlii^  a  dimple  with 
her  finger,  now  traciiig  with  her  nail  the 
trask  of  a  line  or  two  wlueh  had  already 
began  to  appeal*  near  her  eyes.  Then  sud- 
denly pushing  her  chair  aside  she  rose  to 
her  &et  and  again  muttered  aloud,  '*  Gerald 
Hardinge  ?" 

^^The  last  time  that  Gerald  spoke  to 
me,"  she  continued,  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
tlie  room,  *'  I  listened  to  him  carelessly  and 
talked  to  him  lightly.  Eoiowing  the  barrier 
iiiat  existed  between  us,  there  was  no  harm, 
I  thought,  in  so  listening,  for  it  was  a 
break  in  my  dull  and  dr^ry  life,  and  a 
pastime  to  me,  and  I  knew  that  Gerald 
was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  say  any- 
thing that  might  not  properly  be  said  to — 
what  he  imagined  me  to  be — a  good  and 
virtuous  girl.  Now  that  barrier  exists  no 
longer,  and  he  must  learn  the  truth ;  I  must 
tell  him  that  I  am  the  deserted  wife  of 
another  man,  that  the  confidence  and  com- 
panionship which  have  hitherto  existed  be- 
tween us  must  now  be  brought  to  an  end, 
that  the  terms  on  which  we  have  hitherto 
lived,  were  they  to  continue,  would  be 
dangerous  to  him  and  compromising  for 
me.  Yes,^  she  added,  after  a  pause,  during 
whi<^  she  had  remained  rapt  in  considera- 
tion, "the  retribatton  which  Philip  Vane 
will  inflict  tpon  me  for  -refusing  to  obey 
his  commands  will  be  bitter  indeed.  He 
can  disappear,  '  efface  himself,*  as  he  says, 
banish  all  remembrance  of  me,  if  it  be 
not  already  banished,  blot  out  all  traces  of 
his  married  life,  commence  a  fresh  career 
of  dissipation,  and  look  for  a  new  victim  to 
wheedle,  and  make  use  of,  and  desert.  He 
can  do  all  this,  for  he  will  be  free,  while  I 
must  remain  here,  fettered  and  heart-broken 
and  solitary." 

She  flung  herself  prone  upon  the  bed, 
and  clas^ping  her  hands  behind  her  head, 
lay  there  motionless  for  some  time.  When 
at  length  she  raised  her  face  from  the  pillow 
in  which  it  had  been  hidden,  there  was  on 
it  a  strange,  odd  expression,  such  as  those 


who  were  most  intimate  wi4b  it  had  never 
aeea  there.  A  bright  scarlet  patch  burned 
on  each  of  her  chedks,  there  was  a  wild 
restless  look  in  hor  largo  brown  eyes,  and 
her  fips,  ordinarily  so  soft  and  mc^e^  were 
set  and  rigid. 

"^  Why  dho«ld  I  be  solitary  ?^  ske  brake 
f<»th,  raising  herself  on  her  elbow,  and 
gaaing  eagerly  before  her.  "  Why  should  his 
be  all  the  triumph,  ft&d  mine  all  the  misery  ? 
Why,  while  he  creates  a  fresh  life  for  lm> 
self,  shotdd  f  settle  down  m  apaihetic 
wTotchodhiess  and  dufi  despair?  Ue  s&d, 
truly  enough,  tibai  our  secret  was  oar  own, 
that  our  marria^  waa  known  to  none  hat 
ourselves,  and  ttial  wfaon  fao  deeiied  apoa 
ignoring  it,  it  would  be  just  as  Uio]Bgh  it 
had  never  happened.  It  was  known  but 
to  ourselves  and  t0  two  others,  hired  wit- 
nesses, whom  in  no  human  prob$ibility  I 
shall  ever  come  acrodss.  What  is  to  pre- 
vent me,  then,  trem.  shaking  myself  free 
from  the  shackles,  and  seeing  whether  in 
life  there  is  not  yet  some  happiness  in  store 
for  me  ?  What  is  to  prevent  ?  My  con- 
science  P  Duty  ?  The  duty  I  owe  to  Philip 
Yane  would  sit  lightly  enough  upon  me ; 
and  is  it  not  bis  wish  ?  '  I  wm  never  inter- 
fere  with  your  plans  and  projects,  be  th^ 
what  they  may  i*  he  swore  that,  and  he  will 
keep  his  word,  only  too  thankful  to  lay  hold 
of  any  aot  of  mine  which  would  tend  to  our 
further  estrangement  and  rati^  the  sepaa- 
tion  between  us. 

*^  And  here  is  Gerald,  whose  only  thought 
is  to  take  me  to  his  heart,  and  make  me  his 
wife,  who,  hard  worked  as  be  is  at  the 
theatre,  has  been  devoting  his  extra  hours 
in  labour  to  gain  a  position  which  he  could 
consider  worthy  to  ofler  me,  And  who  is 
steeped  to  the  lips  not  merely  in  patient 
devotion  to  me,  but  in  the  desire  to  rid  me 
of  the  burden  which  I  now  have  to  bear, 
and  to  render  life  smooth  and  easy  to  me^ 

'*  Gerald  Hardinge's  wife  !  Ho  asked 
me  to  become  so  at  once,  why  should  I  re- 
fuse P  I  am  older  than*  he  is  it  is  true, 
and  my  youth  has  been  passe4.in  toil,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  privation.  But," 
she  added,  stopping  before  the  glass,  and 
again  surveying  her  features  in  it^  "  I  do 
not  think  I  show  the  traces  of  it,  I. do  not 
think,  speaking  dispassionately,  as  Heav^ 
knows  I  feel,  there  are  many  who  are 
better  or  more  attractive-looking,  however 
much  my  beauty  may  have  palled  on  Philip 
Vane. 

"  Gerald  Hardinge's  wife  1  Could  I  re- 
turn the  love  he  gives  me  P  My  capabili- 
ties of  loving  have  not  been  put  U>  aoy 
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severe  test ;  it  was  that  silly  admiration  of 
a  good-looking  face  and  specions  manners 
which  led  me  to  like  Philip  Vane;  tho 
idiotic  fcdlj  of  a  schoolgirl,  which  raves 
about  the  colour  of  a  '  man's  eyes,  or  the 
shape  of  his  nose ;  but  I  donbt  whether 
there-  was  mtlch  qnesi^on  of  love  in  the 
matter.  I  was  sillily  &.scinated  by  him  in 
the  first  few  days  of  enr  married  life ;  I 
romember  I  showed  it  as  mn6h  ad  he  wonld 
let  me,  but  tint  is  so  fkr  off  t^at  it  seems 
like  a  dream.  Since  then  I  have  been 
almost  constasiily  fi^araited  i^m  him,  and 
when  we  hawe  met  tiiere  hais  been  no 
question  of  lovo  b«tween  ns,  certainly  none 
shown,  even  of  vegud,  on  his  jmH.  I 
wonder  whetlier  I  have  erer  possessed  tiie 
facnlty  of  loying,  mod  if  so,  wbether  it  has 
died  out  ?  I  tiunk  I  can  answer  tiiat  qnea- 
tion,"  she  said,  smiling  ^gnvelj,  ^^Laat 
night,  when  Qerald's  arm  was  ixmnd  me, 
holding  me  closely  to  him,  when  his  &oe 
ns  bending  dose  to  mine,  when  I  felt  bis 
«&  breath  on  ny  cheek,  and  saw  the  leve- 
%ht  trembling  and  fi^ng  in  his  eyes,  a 
siuvw  ran  tbrofngb  me  from  head  to  foot, 
snd  my  sobI  yearned  towards  him  with  a 
pasaon  biiiierto  strange  to  it.  Ah,  why/' 
ahe  firied^  dasptng  her  bsads  above  her 
head,  '^  why  abooM  my  life  be  «K)litary  and 
hlaok?  Why  should  lids  wetdth  of  love 
which  I  poBseaa  be  thns  wasted?  Why 
shoiiid  I  not  solace  what  remains  to  me  o( 
mj  ycmth,  and  give  up  snoh  beanty  as  I 
stall  poiseBS  to  bim  who  prizes  it  so  deariy  f 
I  cannot,  I  "^i^  .not,  let  slip  this  chanoe 
which  is  offered  ^me  so  opportanely.  I  will 
write  a  line  to  Gerald  telling  him  thart  I 
accept  his  olfer,  and  am  only  impatiraiit  to 
call  myaetf  has  wife,  and  thus  at  the  same 
time  I  will  gratify  my  lowe  for  him,  and  my 
iBvenge  on  Phflip  Vane." 

The  scarlet  spot  on  her  cheek  bamed 
more  brightly  than  before,  and  the  light 
was  still  in  her  eyes,  bnt  the  muscles  of  her 
mouth,  instead  of  being  ^gid  and  set,  w«re 
moving  inwolnntarily,  and  her  lips  were 
Mandhhmid. 

She  took  her  blotting-book  and  ink- 
stand from  «ff  the  cfaest  of  drawers,  ar- 
ranged then  on  fiiB  table,  and  sat  down  to 
^te.  Bnt  her  brain  was  too  much  ex- 
cited, her  heart  beating  &r  too  qniddy  to 
admit  of  her  anffioiently  steadying  her 
thoughts;  and  the  next  momeoit  she  was 
up  and  pacing  ^e  room  again  to  and  fro, 
^andfro.  No  reminisoenoee of  past  misery 
^^;  all  vioons  of  fatnre  happiness  with 
^^di  How  handsome  he  was,  how 
%h.bfed   and    gentlemanly    he  always 


looked!  Not  even  his  coarse,  common 
painting-clothes  could  disfigure  him ;  how 
softly  he  always  spoke  to  her,  and  how 
he  always  looked  straight  into  her  eyes, 
not  boldly,  not  triumphantly,  but  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  diffidence  and  loye. 
She  recollected,  too,  the  Ictog,  dinging 
pressure  of  his  hand.  Ah,  how  she  would  |[ 
love  him,  how  she  wonld  make  up  for  past 
years  of  coldness  and  neglect.  She  longed 
to  have  him  there  by  her  side,  that  she 
might  tell  him  how  warmly  she  recipro- 
cated all  he  had  said  to  her  on  the  previous 
night.  Unable  to  see  him  at  that  instant, 
she  must  write  to  him  ;  that  was  the  next 
best  ^ing  she  oonld  do,  and  eiie  wonld  do 
BO  at  once. 

Seated  at  the  table  once  again,  one  hand 
drumming  on  Ihe  blotting-bdok,  the  other 
idly  stretched  on  ^^le  paper  in  front  of  her. 
How  should  she  oommenoe  her  letter  to 
him?  How  should  she  end  it?  She 
knew  that,  she  thought.  She  dhould  put 
"your  wife."  His  wife?  And  then  the 
pen  slipped  from  between  her  fingers,  and 
the  other  hand  ceased  drumming,  and  oon- 
Yulsively  grasped  the  table. 

Hffi  wife  ?    Net  his,  bnt  PhiHp  Vane's. 

That  fact  remained  indisputable,  not- 
withstanding Philip's  repudiation  of  it,  and 
in  erpite  of  all  the  sophistry  which  he  had 
talked,  and  'Which  she  had  allowed  herself 
to  be  persuaded  into  accepting.  Philip 
Vane*s  wifis,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  in 
the  ^ye  of  the  law.  PhiHp  Vane's  wife,  tiiat 
was  her  condition,  only  to  be  released 
therefitnn  by  her  or  his  death. 

Ail,  what  vague  hopes  she  had  {Perished 
in  placing  herself  on  an  equality  with  him, 
what  fruitless  boasts  she  had  made  to  her- 
self of  claiming  as  mac^  freedom  in  her 
future  as  he  had  insisted  on  his  I  Were 
she  to  take  the  step  she  had  contemplated, 
were  she  to  accept  the  position  offered  to 
her,  the  mere  prospect  of  the  expectation 
of  which  had  filled  her  with  happiness 
and  joy  inexplicable,  what  would  be  the 
result  r .  In  her  own  secret  soul  she 
would  know  herself,  whatever  she  might 
pass  for  to  him  and  to  the  world,  not  to  he 
Gerald  Hardinge's  wife,  but  his  mistress, 
and  to  be  Philip  Vane's  wife  still.  Even 
if,  looking  at  the  happiness  which  such  a 
prospect  opened  up  to  her,  and  contrasting 
it  wii^  the  certain  misery  of  her  future, 
misery  embittered  a  thousandfold  by  the 
omnipresent  recollection  of  what  might 
have  been,  she  could  have  stifled  the  roice 
of  conscience,  and  dung  to  the  chance  thus 
offered,  what  guarantee  had  she  that  Philip 
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Vane  might  not  some  day  or  other  put 
in  an  appearance  npon  the  scene,  and  seek 
to  gain  advantage  by  her  de&nlt  ?  He  had 
sworn  that  he  wonld  not  do  so,  but  she 
knew  well  enongh  that  to  such  a  man  such 
an  oath  meant  nothing ;  and  then  for  the 
mere  passing  gratification  of  two  passions, 
revenge  and  love,  she  wonld  have  entailed 
misery  not  merely  npon  herself,  but  npon 
the  boy  who  had  offered  his  hfe  for  her 
disposal,  and  so  frankly  and  lojrally  had 
placed  his  future  in  her  hands. 

Following  out  with  strictest  scrutiny  her 
self-examination,  Madge  felt  compelled  to 
confess  that  there  were  several  reasons  for 
giving  up  the  step  on  which  she  had  so 
recently  determined.  The  difference  of  age 
between  them  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
It  was  well  enough  now  while  Gerald  was 
under  the  influence  of  his  boyish  passion, 
and  while  she  yet  retained  enough  of  her 
youthful  beauty  to  keep  him  in  thrall,  and 
to  render  her  an  object  of  admiration 
among  his  friends.  But  in  a  few,  very  few 
years'  time  she  would  have  lost  her  bloom 
and  be  advancing  towards  middle  age, 
while  he  would  yet  be  in  the  prime  of 
early  manhood.  What  should  she  expect 
then  but  what  she  had  already  undergone ! 
Not  that  it  was  possible  Oendd  could  ever 
treat  her  as  Philip  Vane  had  treated  her ; 
he  was  too  manly,  too  high  spirited,  too 
tender  hearted ;  but  would  it  not  be  worse 
for  her  than  anything  she  had  yet  endured, 
to  see  that  she  was  merely  tolerated  by  a 
man  to  whom  her  whole  soul  was  given, 
and  in  whom  the  wild  ardour  of  love  had 
been  superseded  by  a  feeling  of  mere 
tenderness  and  compassion  ? 

No !  no !  a  thousand  times  no  !'  She 
could  bear  anything  but  that !  Better 
pluck  out  this  passion  of  recent  growth, 
though  she  plucked  out  her  heart  and  her 
life  at  the  same  time,  than  let  it  have  a 
short  season  of  bloom  and  a  long  period  of 
withering  decay !  The  mirage  was  &st 
vanishing  away,  and  again  the  long  level 
sands  of  the  desert  of  life  which  she  was 
compelled  to  travel,  with  no  well  of  hope, 
no  oasis  of  rest  and  happiness  in  sight,  kty 
stretching  out  before  her.  The  shining 
sands  had  to  be  traversed,  and  the  bub- 
bling fountains  and  the  palm-trees'  shade 
had  proved  mere  mockeries  of  mental 
vision,  so  let  her  proceed  upon  her  pil- 
grimage at  once,  and  give  up  all  fxirther 
thought  of  those  unsubstantial  and  im- 
possible delights !  It  could  not,  must  not 
be.  And  when  Madge  Pierrepoint  had 
once  faced  that  &ct,  sSthough  in  facing  it 


she  went  through  such  mental  tcHrture  as 
since  the  world's  creation  has  been  snffered 
only  by  those  white-robed  few  who  sacrifice 
their  all  in  all  for  duty's  sake,  she  deter- 
mined in  carrying  out  her  resoluiioiis,  and 
came  out  of  the  conflict  worn,  and  pak, 
and  haggard  indeed,  but  victorioiu  a&d 
determined. 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  proper 
course  for  her  to  pursue  was,  as  she  knew , 
to  see  Grerald,  and  tell  him  all.  But  tk 
she  could  not  do.  She  dared  not  trost  kr- 
self.  Her  oourage  was  insufficient^  act 
merely  to  carry  her  through  the  stQiyof 
her  wrongs,  but  to  bear  her  up  in  wbat 
she  knew  to  be  the  unavoidable  result, 
his  appeal  to  her  to  throw  her  past  lifeto 
the  winds,  and  entrust  him  with  her  fdiore. 
She  dare  not  trust  herself  to  see  him 
again;  she  must  hurry  away  from  that 
place,  within  the  next  few  hours,  in  the 
early  morning,  and  leave  what  she  had  lo 
say  to  him  in  a  note  which  would  be  givea 
to  Miss  Gave.  What  should  she  say  m 
that  note  ?  Tell  him  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  appeal  to  his  sense  of  honour,  to 
his  feeling  of  pity,  not  to  attempt  to  foUov 
her  ?  That  would  never  do.  Madge 
Pierrepoint's  experience  of  the  world  was 
not  large,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  tell  her 
that  when  a  man,  and  especially  a  jonsg 
man,  is  madly  in  love,  appeals  to  sack 
sentiments  are  generally  made  in  m 
Such  a  confession  would  probably  act  aai 
provocative  to  his  pursuit,  and  that  mas^ 
be  stopped  at  any  cost.  Seeing  GeM 
under  such  circumstances  as  those,  Madge 
would  not  have  answered  for  herself  and 
all  the  mental  anguish  which  she  had 
undergone,  and  the  triumph  which  she 
had  obtained,  would  have  been  in  vain. 

After  reflection,  then,  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  but  one  way  bj 
which  the  end  she  sought  for  was  to  he 
obtained. 

And  that  way  was  to  strike  his  kind 
and  trusting  heart  a  blow  which,  coning 
from  her  hand,  would  numb  and  paralyse 
its  action,  and  prevent  its  ever  agais 
throbbing  in  response  to  hers.  She  most 
"  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind,"  and  most  be 
content  to  pass  as  cold  and  heartless  in 
Gerald's  eyes  rather  than  let  him  know  her 
for  what  she  really  was.  Knowing  Gerald 
as  Madge  did,  she  never  doubted  for  an 
instant  that  he  would  refuse  to  take  from 
her  lips  any  denial  which  was  dictated  tj 
prudence  or  policy,  and  that  the  on^ 
method  by  which  he  eould  be  restrained 
from  farther  pursuit  would  be  by  touching 
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his  pride.  That  mnst  be  done,  no  matter 
at  what  cost  to  herself;  wittingly  and 
knowingly  she  mnst  degrade  herself  in  the 
sight  of  the  man  who  so  loved  her,  and 
had  just  asked  permission  to  dedicate  his 
life  to  her. 

So  she  sat  down  to  do  it.     There,  spread 
out  before  her,  laj  the  paper  which  was  to 
have  borne  his  snmmons  to  her  side,  where- 
on was  to  have  been  written  her  acceptance 
of  his  offer.     She  thought  of  all  this,  and 
the  pen  which  she  had  taken  np  dropped 
again  from  her  fingers.  Ah,  snrely  the  task 
was  too  cmely  the  self-imposed  burden  too 
heavy  for  her  to  bear !      Was  it  not  too 
mnch  to  expect  that  she  shonld  not  merely 
continiie  in  the   strait  and  thorny  path, 
closing  her  eyes  to  the  temptations  of  the 
lovely  gardens  stretching  on  either  side  of 
her,  but  that  she  shonld  be  called  upon  to 
wQfond  and  outrage  him  who  offered  to 
share  that  paradise  with  her  ?     She  could 
,  ttJt  do  it---Bhe  could    not    do    it !     And 
I  Madge  hid  her  iace  in  her  hands,  and  the 
''  Kiter  tears  burst  forth  again.     When  the 
pvoxysm  was  over,  she  rose  and  bathed 
,  her  ace,  and  once  more  returned  to  the 
'  table.    Then,  stopping  for  some  time  to 
try  and  get  more  command  over  her  trem- 
bling fingers,  to  try  and  still  the  audible 
beating  of  her  heart,  to  tiy  and  find  words 
Bi  which  her  meaning  might  be,  with  as 
httle  harshness  as  possible,  expressed,  she 
int)te  the  following  letter : 

Mt  dear  Gerald, — If  you  have  ever  had 
^y  kind  feeling  for  me,  and  I  know  you 
Dave,  Gerald,  you  will  need  to  remember  it 
all  when  you  read  this.  What  I  write  now 
I  ought  to  have  said  to  you  last  night,  if 
not  before.  No,  not  before,  for  np  till  last 
Jight  I  had  only  looked  npon  what  yon 
have  said  to  me  from  time  to  time  as  so 
oinch  boyish  nonsense,  not  to  bethought 
of  seriously  by  either  of  us.  I  knew  that 
most  boy8---don't  be  offended,  Gerald,  there 
^lU  come  a  time  when  yon  will  consider 
yonth  a  thing  not  to  be  ashamed  of— that 
most  boys  admire  women  older  than  them- 
selves, and  there  was  a  greater  reason  for 
yoTir  liking  me,  as  we  have  been  throvni  so 
much  together,  and  there  are  not  many 
P^ple— in  the  company,  at  least,  I  mean — 
^th  whom  yon  seem  to  have  much  in 
^Tnmon.  I  have  always,  as  you  will  re- 
member, Ckrald,  endeavoured  to  stop  you 
^nen  yon  were  going  to  say  anything  defi- 
to  me,  I  have  always  refused  to  give 
y^o^  any  definite  answer,  on  the  plea  that  it 

^^^  be  sufficient  to  ask  me  for  one  when 


you  were  in  a  position  to  speak  serionsly 
to  me.  Last  night  yon  told  me  that  time 
had  now  arrived,  and  it  is  my  dnty  there- 
fore to  speak  definitely  to  you. 

Gerald,  I  cannot  be  your  wife !  I  must 
not  even  be  to  yon  what  I  have  been,  a 
chosen  companion,  a  woman  in  whose  so- 
ciety you  have  been  happy!  In  saying 
this  I  am  not  hard  nor  worldly.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  yonr  success  in  life,  and  I 
know  that,  shonld  you  continue  to  think  as 
you  do  at  present,  your  pleasure  in  that' 
success  woidd  be  doubled  if  it  were  shared 
by  me.  Should  you  continue  to  think  ? 
Ah  !  that  is  one  point,  Gerald  !  Yon  have 
not  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know  your 
own  mind,  and  the  woman  whom  you 
worship  now  might  seem  very  homely  and 
very  dnll  to  you  in  a  few  years'  time  ! 

But  my  chief  reason  for  writing  to  yon 
is  to  tell  you  that  I  am  no  longer  free,  that 
I  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  gentleman  who  now  claims 
my  promise.  I  ought  to  have  told  yon 
this  last  night,  Gerald,  but  I  was  over- 
come by  the  extra  fisktigue  which  I  had  un- 
dergone during  the  past  week,  and  my 
dread  of  the  annoyance  which  I  knew  my 
answer  would  give  you  was  too  mnch  for 
me,  so  I  write  it  to  you  instead !  Yon 
must  try  and  not  think  very  badly  of  me 
for  not  telling  yon  before.  I  had  my 
reasons,  reasons  which  I  cannot  explain 
now,  but  may  be  able  to  do  so  some  day. 
I  am  going  away  from  this  at  once,  and 
am  to  be  married  very  shortly.  Good-bye, 
Gerald !  God  bless  you !  Most  likely  we 
shall  never  meet  again,  bnt  I  shall  always 
think  gratefully  of  the  kindness  that  you 
have  shown  to  me,  and  pray  for  your  wel- 
fare. Once  more,  good-bye ! 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mabgabet  Piebbepoint. 

It  was  finished  at  last,  after  many  altera- 
tions and  much  delay.  As  Madge  read  it 
over  she  said  to  herself,  "  This  is  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it,  may  God  forgive 
me  this  bitter,  bitter  lie."  Then  she  folded 
the  letter,  addressed  it,  shut  it  in  her  blot- 
ting-book,  and  went  into  Rose's  bedroom. 

The  sun  had  risen  by  this  time  and  was 
pouring  in  through  the  thin  white  curtains. 
Madge  stepped  softly  up  to  the  bed,  and 
could  not  help  noticing  Hose's  delicato 
beauty  as  she  lay  with  her  face  upturned 
and  her  head  resting  on  one  of  her  arms. 

"Too  delicate  and  too  sensitive  to  do 
mnch  in  the  great  battle  of  life,"  said 
Madge,  as  she  bent  over  her.     "  Poor  little 
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flower,  it*8  lucky  she  has  me  to  stand  be- 
tween her  and  the  rough  wind  outside. 
Smiling  in  her  sleep,  too/'  she  added,  after 
a  moment's  pause ;  **  it  seems  a  ahjune  to 
rouse  her  from  a  pleasant  dream  to  the  dull 
realities  of  packing  and  departure,  but  the 
time  grows  short,  and  we  have  much  to  do." 

Then  she  touched  her  sister  lightly  on 
the  shoulder,  and  the  girl  awoke  and  wat 
up  in  bed,  looking  be£ore  her  with  lai^ 
eyes  full  of  surprise. 

"  What  is  it,  Madge  ?"  she  cried.  "  What 
has  made  you  awake  so  early  ?  I  am  gene- 
rally up  long  before  you ;  and  your  eyelids 
are  all  red  and  swollen  too.  I  don't  believe 
you  have  been  to  bed  all  night.  What  is 
the  matter  ?" 

^  No,  dear,"  said  the  elder  sister,  quietly, 
"  there  is  nothing  the  Qiatter,  o^y  yoa  must 
get  up  at  once  and  pack  your  own  things, 
and  help  me  to  pack  Dune ;  we  are  goiBg 
away. 

"  Going  away !"  repeated  Ros^.  "  When ?" 

"Now  directly,  by  the  seven  o'clock 
train.  We  have  scarcely  time  for  ovr 
packing  and  our  breakfast." 

"  But  where  are  we  going  to,  Madge,  and 
why  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  yet,  dear,  where,  though 
probably  we  shall  stop  first  at  Springside, 
and  as  for  why,  Rose,  the  answer  is,  because 
I  wish  it." 

Then  Rose,  who  knew  that  when  her 
sister  was  in  what  she  was  pleased  to  call 
"one  of  those  tempers"  there  was  no  gain- 
saying her,  promised  to  get  up  immediately, 
and  Madge  returned  to  her  room^  and  b^gan 
emptying  her  chest  of  drawers  of  its  con- 
tents. 

As  she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  packing, 
Miss  Cave,  who  had  been  roused  by  the 
dragging  about  of  the  boxes,  came  in  full  of 
wonder  and  surprise  at  all  she  saw  and 
heard.  For  Madge  told  the  old  lady  a 
long  story  about  hw  beiug  not  merely 
much  fatigued,  but  more  seriously  out  of 
health  than  she .  had  imagined,  adding, 
that  Doctor  Kent,  whom  she  had  con- 
sulted, had  recommended  her  to  try  the 
mineral  waters  at  Springside,  and  that 
she  was  about  to  proceed  there  with  that 
object. 

It  was  a  great  blow  to  Miss  Cave  to  lose 
sight  of  her  &vourite,  even  for,  as  she 
imagined,  a  very  short  period,  as  she  had 
fully  calculated  on  their  being  together  at 
Avonmouth.  However,  as  the  old  lady  re- 
marked, an  extra  pound  a  week  and  half  a 
clear  .benefit  were  good  things  in  their  way, 
but  not  to  be   compared  to  healthy  and 


Doctor  Kent's  opmion  should  be  fiottowed 
to  the  letter. 

The  packing  was  oompleted,  the  prepara- 
tions for  departore  were  ail  made,  and  they 
were  standing  on  the  platform  jufii  before 
the  train  started,  when  Madge  handed  to 
Miss  Cave  a  letter,  aad  requested  that  it 
might  be  sent  roand  to  Mr.   Hardnge's 
lodging.     Her  hand  did  not  tremble  in  the  I 
slightest  degree,  nor  was  there  in  her  face,  , 
which  was  closely  scanned  fay  the  old  ladj. 
a  trace  of  any  unusual  expvefisioti.     Oas  ' 
resolved  that  the  sacrifioe  was  dne  ftm 
her,  Madge  went  to  the  ataJba  Bot  saer^ 
with  courage  but  with  dignity. 

« 

OLD  STORIBS  RE-TOLD. 

"TOM  OF  TEN  THOUSAHn." 

JoscELDTK,  the  cfeve&th  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, who  died  in  1670,  at  Tvrin,  at 
an  early  age,  left  aa  only  daoghier.  This 
little  lietresa  of  half  Northumberland,  in 
1679,  when  only  tfairtettK,  was  nominallj 
married  to  Henry  Gavendish,  Earl  of  Ogie, 
and  son  of  the  second  Dake  of  Newca^e. 
A  year  only  after  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Ogle,  the  child- widow,  mnch  to  the  anger  of 
h^  proud  relatives,  was  manted  to  Thomas 
Thynne,  Esquire,  of  Longleat,  in  Wiltshire. 
This  wealthy  country  gentleman,  geneirallj 
known  as  *'  Tom  of  Ten  Thonsand"  (the 
rich  Issachar  <^  Drydein's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel),  was  a  sworn  friend  and  ally 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had 
advanced  his  suit,  and  won  over  the  in- 
triguing gnandmother,  who  guarded  the 
heiress,  by  eulogies  of  Thynne's  vast  estates 
and  great  rent-roll.  The  Cavendishes  had 
also  given  him  a  helping  hand  ;  the  prize 
sighed  for  by  all  the  needy  bachelor  nobles 
of  the  corrupt  court  was  Tom's  now,  and 
lucky  Tom's  only.  The  Whig  party  was 
delighted  at  the  matrimonial  tnumph  of 
one  of  their  side,  one  especiaUy  who^  ea 
presenting  a  factions  petition  from  Wilt- 
shire, had  been  personally  rated  by  the 
angry  king  for  encouraging  the  people  to 
mutiny  and  rebellion.  The  girlish  bride 
being  even,  now  not  yet  fifteen,  her  mother 
agreed,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  u> 
send  her  for  a  year  to  the  Continent. 

This  natural  delay  of  the  union  seems 
to  have  roused  fresh  hopes  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  former  lovers  of  the  litUe 
heiress.  In  one  especially  it  kindled 
thoughts  that  were  not  only  revenged 
but  murderous.  A  certain  Conmt  Charles 
John  Kouigsmark,  a  young  Swedish  noble- 
man, aged  twenty-tluree,   descended  from 
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one  of  Gnstayns's  generals,  bad  seen  the 
child-widow  in  ihe  spring  of  1681.  He 
had  &llen  in  love  either  witih  tier  or  her 
money-box,  bad  proposed,  and  bad  been  re- 
jected. This  young  Swede  bad  distin- 
guisbed  himself  at  seyeral  courts  by  bis 
chivalroas  gallantry,  courage,  and  accom- 
j^isbnients;  He  bad  fongbt  with  the 
Xmgiits  of  Malta  against  the  Tuj^kish 
galleys.  '  Tbe  Ooontess  d' Annoy  saw  bim 
Tenturebis  liib  against  a  ferocious  wild 
bnll  in  tbe  Plaza  Mavor,  at  Madrid,  in  1677. 
In  1681,  be  came  ror  the  second  time  to 
England,  then  posted  fast  thitnigb  Spain 
to  belp  onr  Tangier  garrison  against  the 
MoorSy  and  join^  with  great  courage  in 
Sonne  desperate  and  snceessfbl  sallies. 
Having  made  a  leruise  against  tbe  Al- 
gerine  pirates,  in  January,  1682,  be  re- 
turned secretly  t6  Etigland,  bis  bet  brain 
bent  on  soihe  plot  against  bis  Tiotonous 
rif\r»l,  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,  that  might 
i\  at  any  risk  secure  bim  tbe  heiress  snati^ed 
Ij  &om  bim.  The  count's  l»t)iber,  i%ilip 
l\  CSiristopber  Konigsmark,  was  at  this  time 
[I  a  young  Oxford  undergraduate,  learning 
Ij  riding  at  the  academy  of  M.  Foubert, 
j  at  tbe  upper  end  of  tbe  Haymaiket  (afber- 
warda  at  Foubert's-plaoe,  Regeni-street). 
On  tbe  2nd  of  February,  1682,  the  elder 
Komigsmark  arrived  in  London,  and  as- 
suming a  false  nanoe,  hid  himself  in  obscure 
lodgings  at  tbe  ooruer  of  the  Haymarket ; 
bat  this  proTing  too  public  a  borough- 
fare,  be  left:  the  broad  street  of  tbe  country 
bay  waggons,  and  tciok  a  fresh  lodging  at 
th9  corner  of- Bnpert-stxiBet,  further  east- 
ward ;  but  there  the  chimney  smdked,  and 
quitting  that  retreat  in  three  days,  be 
went  to  rooms  in  St.  Martin's-lane.  No 
flowing  blonde  Chedreux  periwig  fragrant 
with  mad^^al  powder,  nb  lace  craVat  blow- 
ing' in  the  wind;  no'  coat  of  rose-coloured 
velTct,  no'  bandkei^ebief  exquisitely  scented 
witb  eau-de-Portugal,  no  laughing  even- 
ings at  Spiing  Gk^ens,  no  riding  in  the 
ring  or  risping  of  foils  at  a  French  fencing- 
Bcbool,  but  aU  day  be  lay  down  on  his  bed 
in  night-gown  and  night-cap,  and  sipped 
physic  for  an  eruption  he  had  caught 
irom  overheating  himself  in  riding  that  mad 
race  tbroTigh  Spain,  eager  to  get  to  work 
among  tbe  Tangerine  Moors.  His  excuse 
to  tbose  about  bim  was  that  be  wished 
to  remain  private  till  his  eoSieb  could  be 
got  ready,  and  be  could  appear  as  a  man 
of  quality  ^ould.  Immediately  on  ar- 
riving in  England,  the  count  had  written 
a  letter,  signing  himself  **  Carlo  Cusk,'*  to 
Mr.  Hanson,  bis  brother's  tutor.     In  1681, 


on  tbe  previous  visit  of  the  count  to  Eng- 
land, the  count  had  told  Hanson  that  he 
had  heard  that  Esquire  Thynne  bad  used 
some  abusive  language  about  him  and  bis 
hous^,  and  he  wanted  Hanson  to  ask  the 
Swedish  envoy  what  the  consequences 
would  be  if  be  called  Mr.  Thynne  to  an 
account  and  gained  the  advantage.  Would 
such  an  event  inar  any  hopes  or  pre- 
tensibns  be  ihight  have  to  the  band  of 
"  my  Lady  Ogle  ?"  The  old  ambition — ^we 
can  scarcely  call  it  love — ^was  still  working 
in  his  mind.  Tbe  envoy's  answer  was,  that 
if  the  count  meddled  with  Mr.  Thynne, 
*'  he  would  have  no  good  living  in  Eng- 
land," and  as  to  the  legal  consequences  of 
the  meddling  he  would  inquire.  Upon  Fri- 
day (February  the  10th),  a  Polish  groom, 
named  Borosky,  for  whose  arrival  the  count 
had  been  for  many  davs  extremely  anxious, 
came  to  Foubert's  riding  academy,  where 
Hanson  and  the  count's  young  brother 
lodged,  to  ask  where  the  count's  lodgings 
were.  Hanson  took  the  Pole  apart,  and 
after  half  an  hour's  mysterious  conversa- 
tion, sent  back  tbe  Pole  and  the  man  who 
guided  him  from  the  Gross  Keys  in  Throg- 
morton-street,  telling  tbe  man  to  bring  the 
Pole  again  on  the  morrow,  as  '^  be  must 
despatdi  him  about  his  bosiness,"  and  a  ter- 
rible business  it  presently  proved,  as  we 
shall  soon  see.  The  Pole  came  tbe  next 
day,  bringing  a  sea-bed  and  a  portmanteau, 
a  gun  wiSi  a  whf!el  lock,  and  seine  other 
things,  and,  not  liking  to  take  these  things 
to  the  count's  lodgings,  he  went  to  a 
tavern,  called  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  left  his 
luggage  there.  On  the  Saturday,  a  little 
before  noon,  Mr.  Hanson,  who  hung  about 
the  count  and  made  himself  generally  useful, 
took  "the  Polander"tothe  count,  who  asked 
bim  where  bo  had  been  all  that  while.  The 
Pole  replied  he  had  been  at  sea,  tossed  up 
and  down,  for  it  bad  been  stormy,  and  he 
had  like  to  have  been  cast  away.  The  count 
then  said  to  the  faithful  Hanson,  that  the 
fellow  was  all  naked,  and  he  had  no  means 
to  send  to  buy  him  a  riding-coat,  a  broad 
hint  which  Hanson  at  once  took.  After 
dining  he  went  to  a  shop  near  the  Hay- 
market,  bought  a  riding-coat  for  the  Pole, 
and  took  it  to  the  count.  Konigsmark  then 
said  his  man  had  never  a  sword.  Hanson 
asked  bow  much  his  lordship  would  please 
to  bestow  upon  a  weapon.  The  count  re- 
plied, "  A  matter  of  ten  shillings  or  there- 
abouts.'' Hanson  did  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  such  a  sword,  but  at  last  undertook  the 
commission,  and  went  to  St.  Martin's-lane 
sword-hunting,  still  could  not  find  a  blade 
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worth  a  groat.  Then  he  walked  to  Charing- 
cross,  and  there  ordered  a  servant's  sword. 
"I  leave  it  to  yonr  discretion,"  he  said 
tp  the  cutler.  "  Use  my  friend  well,  and 
use  yourself  favourably."  Hanson  was 
to  come  back  for  it  after  he  had  been  to  the 
play  with  young  Count  Konigsmark.  When 
Hanson  called  for  it,  he  was  angry  to  find 
it  not  ready,  and  said  *4t  was  strange  a 
gentleman  could  not  get  a  little  sword 
ready  for  him  in  a  whole  afternoon."  That 
same  Saturday  Doctor  Harder,  a  G(erman 
surgeon,  took  the  Pole  to  his  lodgings,  and 
sent  him  to  the  house  where  Captain  Yratz, 
one  of  the  count's  retinue,  lived.  On  the 
Sunday  morning  the  Pole,  who  had  slept 
at  the  count's  lodgings  in  St.  Martin's-lane, 
received  the  sword  by  a  porter  from  Mr. 
Hanson,  and  in  the  forenoon  went  away 
with  a  buff  coat  on,  and  over  that  a  cam- 
paign coat,  a  pair  of  jack-boots  under  his 
arm,  and  the  strong  basket-hilted  broad- 
sword, ready  for  active  service  of  any  kind, 
by  his  side.  According  to  the  count's  story, 
there  being  no  chance  of  war,  or  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  uniting  against  France, 
he  had  at  once  handed  over  the  Polish 
groom  who  had  arrived  from  ELamburg  to 
Captain  Yratz. 

On  that  same  Sunday  morning  the 
count  asked  his  page,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  the 
son  of  a  porter,  whom  he  had  hired  for 
sixpence  a  day,  whether  people  were  suf- 
fered to  ride  about  London  streets  on 
Sundays,  and  the  boy  told  him  that  they 
might  before  and  after  sermon.  Now,  as 
the  count,  a  man  of  feushion,  and  above 
such  considerations,  had  often  ridden  out 
on  Sundays  in  Hyde  Park,  the  question, 
to  say  the  least,  seemed  uncalled  for.  The 
count,  nevertheless,  appeared  pleased  at 
the  answer.  That  same  day  Captain  Yratz, 
with  no  apparent  reason,  changed  his 
lodgings  from  Eling-street,  Westminster, 
to  Doctor  Harder's,  in  Leicester  Fields.  Li 
the  evening,  he,  the  Polander,  and  another 
of  the  count's  retainers,  named  Stem,  a 
lieutenant,  met  at  the  Black  Bull  in  Hol- 
born — the  Polander  armed  with  a  blunder- 
buss, the  other  two  with  swords  and  pistols 
— and  thence  sallied  forth.  They  inquired 
their  way  to  Temple  Bar  that  quiet  Sun- 
day evening,  about  six  p.m.,  and  rode  up 
the  Strand  towards  St.  James's. 

That  same  evening,  at  a  quarter  after 
eight,  Mr.  Thynne's  great  gilt  coach  came 
rolling  along  Fall  Mall  from  St.  James's- 
street,  where  he  had  been  calling  on  the  old 
intriguing  Lady  Northumberland.  It  swept 
round  the  corner  by  the  brick  gateway  of 


the  palace,  past  Nell  Qwynn's  house,  now 
the  office  or  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  and  bore  down  towards 
Charing-cross.     Footmen  with  Thynne's 
Uvery  swung  behind  it,  and  a  footman 
ran  before  with  a  flambeau.     At  the  lower 
end  of  St.  Alban's-atreet  (the  present  turn- 
ing to  Waterloo-place),  three    horsemen 
rode  past  the  coach,  then  turned;  one  of 
them  called,   '*Stop,   yon   dog!"   to  the 
coachman ;   and   another  at  onoe  fired  a 
blunderbuss  straight  into  the  coach.     The 
running  footman  with  the  flambeau,  look-  ' 
ing  back,  saw  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  heard 
his   n:iaster  call  out,  "I  am  murdered/' 
The  three  horsemen  instantly  dashed  off  up 
the  Haymarket.    The  footman  followed, 
shouting  "  Murder  !"  but  at  last  exhausted, 
gave  up  the  chase,  and  returned  to  find  his 
master  dying.    Four  bullets  had  entered 
Mr.    Thynne's  body;    two  of  them  bad 
lodged  in  the  spine.    The  wounded  man 
lingered  till  six  the  next  morning,  iiien  ex- 
pired in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth and  other  Mends  who  had  watched 
all  night  by  his  bedside.     Lord  Mordannt 
and  several  Whig  gentlemen,  who  thought 
their  lives  were  in  danger  from  Popish 

§  letters,  searched  all  night  for  the  murderers, 
ir  John  Beresby  (the  memoir  writer)  was 
active  in  the  hue  and  cry.  At  last  a 
sedan  chairman  was  found  who  deposed 
that  he  had  secretly  brought  Captaio 
Yratz  on  the  Sunday  from  his  Kix^- 
street  lodgings  to  the  Black  Bull  in  Hoi- 
bom,  where  he  took  horse.  They  also 
found  a  Swedish  servant  of  Yratz's,  who 
had  been  sent  to  watch  for  Mr.  Thynne's 
coach,  and  had  seen  the  three  muiderers 
boot,  mount,  and  start  to  intercept  it. 
At  six  in  the  morning,  Beresl^  and  Lord 
Mordaunt  found  Captain  Yrats  in  bed  at 
the  house  of  the  German  doctor  in  Lei- 
cester Fields,  his  sword  at  some  distance 
from  him  on  the  table.  He  made  no  re- 
sistance, and  seemed  quite  unooncemed 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, Lord  Cavendish,  and  others  <^ 
Thynne's  firiends  continued  an  incessant 
search  for  Konigsmark,  who  had  fled  in 
disguise.  The  advertisement  issued  de- 
scribed the  count  as,  *'  Age  about  twenty- 
five  or  twenly-six  years  (he  was  only 
twenty-three),  of  a  low  stature,  pretty  fall 
set,  fair  long  hair,  but  sometimes  wears  a 

Eeriwig,  a  round  face,  with  a  few  pock- 
oles  in  it,"  and  offering  two  hundred 
pounds  reward.  At  a  quarter  to  nine 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  Yrati 
came  to  Konigsmark,  and  stayed  with  him 
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for  some  time.  A  little  ftfter  seren  a.m.  the 
next  day  the  page  came  to  Konigsmarl^'s 
room  and  fomid  him  up,  and  being  asked  by 
his  master  what  the  hnbbnb  he  heard  in  the 
street  was  about,  the  boy  told  him  that  some 
were  taken  who  had  killed  Esqnire  Thynne. 
The  count  then  asked  when  he  was  mur- 
dered, and  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was.  The 
boy  replied,  "He  heard  he  was  a  man  of 
great  estate,  and  well  beloved ;  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Monmonth  had  been  in  the  coach 
but  a  little  while  before,  and  had  been  killed 
too  had  he  not  alighted  before  the  mnrder." 
The  count  made  no  reply ;  but  at  half-past 
eight  the  page's  fether,  a  porter,  was  sent 
with  two  "  portmantles*'  to  Channg-cross 
for  the  Windsor  coach.  That  same  even- 
ing the  count,  disguised  in  a  black  periwig 
and  in  a  light-coloured  suit,  with  gold 
buttons,  came  to  the  house  of  a  Swede  at 
Botherhithe,  with  whom  he  remained 
closely  shut  up  till  the  Thursday.  He  left 
dressed  in  a  black  suit  and  velvet  cap, 
vluch  he  borrowed  of  the  Swede.  A  boat- 
zoan  took  him  down  to  Deptford,  the  next 
day  he  went  to  Gh-eenwich,  and  the  day 
after  to  Gravesend,  pretending  to  be  a 
foreign  jewel  merchant  in  trouble,  and 
paying  the  boatmen  five  shillings  a  day. 

Two  officers  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
getting  on  his  track,  and  hearing  that  he 
would  embark  in  a  vessel  on  the  following 
Monday,  came  to  Gravesend  about  nine 
o*clock  on  Sunday  evening.  One  of  the 
men  jostled  the  count  first,  as  he  came  on 
shore,  to  see  what  was  under  his  campaign 
coat,  and  kept  close  to  him  as  he  called  to 
the  watermen  who  were  stowing  the  boat 
to  come  away.  As  the  first  man  caught 
him  and  held  him  hard,  the  count  cried, 
"  What,  do  you  come  to  rob  me  ?"  The 
man  replied,  "  My  lord,  you  are  my  prisoner. 
I  am  the  king's  messenger,  and  have  waited 
several  days  for  you."  The  other  man  then 
c&me  up,  and  said,  "  Your  lordship  shall  not 
want  for  anything  that  is  convenient."  He 
inquired  whether  they  knew  him.  On  their 
telling  him  that  he  was  Count  Konigsmark, 
he  replied,  "  That  is  my  name ;  I  do  not 
deny  it."  But  when  the  name  was  pro- 
nounced he  gave  a  slight  start,  dropped  his 
sword,  and  a  black  periwig  and  cap  fell 
off  his  head.  Ho  was  then  taken  up  the 
street  to  the  Custom  House,  and  searched 
jop  arms  by  the  Custom  House  officers, 
before  the  mayor.  The  crowd  being  rude, 
^e  desired  to  be  well  used.  The  next 
day  the  deputy-governor  sent  a  file  of 
musketeers  to  guard  the  count  to  White- 
°*">  to  be  examined  before  the  king  and 


council.  Before  he  left  Gravesend,  he 
asked  if  Captain  Vratz  had  confessed  any- 
thing, and  he  said  he  believed  he  would  not 
confess  anything.  When  one  of  the  king's 
messengers  told  him  that,  had  not  Provi- 
dence ordered  it  otherwise,  the  count 
might  have  killed  his  particular  friend  and 
master  whom  he  had  served  many  years, 
Konigsmark  replied,  "  I  don't  think  they 
would  have  done  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
any  injury,"  and  seemed  very  sorry  at 
that  suspicion.  He  then  walked  up  and 
down  awhile,  and  presently  said,  "  'Tis  a 
stain  upon  my  blood,  but  one  good  action 
in  the  wars,  or  a  lodging  upon  a  c6unter- 
scarp,  will  wash  away  all  that."  The 
mayor  was  in  the  room  at  the  time.  On 
being,  however,  told  that  the  Polander 
had  confessed,  "and  wept  mightily,"  the 
count  for  the  first  time  seemed  much  dis- 
turbed, bit  his  clothes,  and  desired  to  lie 
down.  On  the  Monday,  the  fashionable 
murderer  was  brought  before  an  extraordi- 
nary council.  Sir  John  B«resby,  who  was 
present,  says  that  Konigsmark,  who  was  a 
fine  man,  with  the  longest  hair  he  had  ever 
seen,  displayed  all  the  assurance  ima^n- 
able.  He  said  he  had  fled  by  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  who  feared  the  mob  would 
suspect  him  of  having  committed  so  black 
a  deed,  because  an  intimate  of  his  had 
been  mixed  up  with  it.  Being  at  the 
king's  "  couchee"  the  night  after,  Reresby 
perceived  by  his  majesty's  discourse  that 
he  was  willing  the  count  should  get  off. 
Cromwell  would  have  acted  differently, 
but  vice  and  self-indulgence  had  corrupted 
Charles  the  Second's  heart,  and  party  feel- 
ing had  warped  his  naturally  good  judg> 
ment.  It  was,  after  all,  only  Tom  of  Ten 
Thousand,  one  of  the  Monmouth  set,  and 
no  great  loss  to  the  court  party. 

On  Friday,  Borosky,  the  Pole,  and  the 
Swedish  lieutenant,  Stern,  both  confessed 
to  their  share  in  the  murder.  Borosky  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  count's  service, 
and  had  been  sent  for  to  groom  in  the 
German  manner  English  horses,  bought  by 
the  count  on  the  rumour  of  a  war  between 
England  and  France.  On  Saturday,  the 
11th,  the  captain  told  him  that  he  had  had 
a  quarrel  with  an  English  gentleman,  who 
had  set  six  persons  upon  him  in  the  road, 
in  which  conflict  he  was  wounded,  and  two 
of  the  assailants  killed.  Therefore,  since 
the  said  Mr.  Thynne  had  attempted  to 
kill  him,  he  would  make  an  end  of  it.  On 
the  Sunday  the  count  gave  him  a  sword, 
and  told  him  to  do  whatever  the  captain 
ordered,  which  was  plainly  equivalent  to 
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sanctioning,  if  not  openly  commanding,  the 
mnrder.  About  noon  the  captain  handed 
him  a  mnsketoon,  a  case  of  pistols^  and  a 
pocket-pistol.  Yrata  then  said  to  the  nn* 
hesitating  vassal,  and  repeated  it  five  or  six 
times,  '*When  w«  go  out  together,  if  I 
stop  a  coach,  do  you  fire  into  it,  and  then 
follow  me." 

The  lieutenant  said  that  in  October  he  was 
lodging  near  the  Boyal  Exchange,  at  the 
City  of  Amsterdam,  a  Dutch  ordinary. 
There  he  had  met  Yratz,  a  fellow-lodger, 
and  had  entered  into  his  service,  consenting 
to  be  his  second  in  a  duel.  Yrata  said  to 
Stem  that  if  he  conld  get  one  who  woakL 
kill  a  gentleman  he  would  give  him  two 
hundred,  nay,  three  hundred  dollars.  He 
afterwards  gave  him  money  to  buy  a  mns- 
ketoon«  A^er  a  short  absence  in  France, 
Yrats  talked  to  Stem  of  Thynne.  '*  I  most 
see  now,"  he  said,  "  how  to  order  it  that  I 
may  come  at  him,  if  I  could  but  get  some 
stout  fellows.  Do  you  know  no  French- 
man about  town,  or  an  Italian,  who  might 
despatch  him  ?"  Yrati  then  bought  four 
brace  of  pistols  and  two  long  swords,  and 
said,  ''Now  he  is  a  dead  man !"  He  then 
begged  Stem  to  get  two  poniards  made, 
and  drew  the,aha(pp  he  required.  Ymtz 
wanted  to  engage  more  men  in  the  busi- 
ness, hot  Stem  objected  to  so  many  persons^ 
and  said,  '^  Three  horsemeB  are  enough ; 
you  will  have  use  for  no  more."  After  that 
Captain  Yrata  purchased  three  horses,  ac- 
cepting the  lieutenant's  economical  jMt>posi- 
tion.  "  I  vaust  have  the  rogue  now,"  said 
Yratz,  as  he  patted  the  flanka  of  the  three 
horses.  The.  Sunday  the  Polander  came  he 
told  Stern,  *' Now!  have  a  brave  feiUow," 
and,  after  a  private  conversation  with  the 
storm-tossed  Polander>  exclaimed,  exult- 
ingly,  "  This  is  a  braye  fejlow^  indeed,  for  he 
says  those  that  wil)  not  fightmust  be'killed.  * ' 
The  same  Sunday  of  the  murder  Yi^ats  and 
Stern  loaded  the  musketoon  together. 
The  captain,  eager  for.  blood,  .bid  him 
charge  the  piece  with  fif^ep  bolleta,  hut 
Stern  replied  "that  that  would  kUl  the 
footmen  and  every  one  about  the  coach." 
"  It  matters  not  for  that,"  stud  YraU.  Still 
Stem  persisted,  aad  put  in  the  barrdL  only 
five  or  six  bullets,  some  iron  wrapped  up  in 
rags  rubbed  with  rosin,  so  that  the  wadding 
should  bum.  The  detain  told  the  Polander 
that  if  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  were  with  Mr. 
Thynne,  nothing  should  be  done.  One 
da^  when  Stem  sat  by  himself,  melancholy, 
the  capttvin  came  in  and  asked  him  how  he 
ailed.  Stem  replied  he  had  had  a  dis- 
agreeable and  unlucky  <ib:eam;    he    had 
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dreamed  tiiat  fomr  dogs  flew  at  him;  two 
were  chained,  but  the  others  seised  him. 
Upon  this  the  captain  seemed  concerned, 
but  presently  plucked  out  a  tempting  letter, 
signed  Konigsmark,  giving  the  captoin  foQ 
power  to  present  him  with  a  captain-lieii- 
tenanVa  place  in  his  regiment;  bdow  this 
were  the  fignreaof  six  thousand  (rix-doUan)  V 
in  German.  ] 

The  four  pnecmera  were  tried  i^  the  Old  J 
Bailey  on  the  27th  of  February.     Yiats,  ji 
the  dark,   imperturbable  captain;  Stem,  i 
the    repentant    lieutenaent ;    Borodcy,  tb  ,' 
slavish  executor  of  his  master's  cr«^  wish;  ii 
and  Charles  John,  Cofiflt^KonigsniaTk,  as  '|| 
an  acoeeaory  b^olre  the  foct.     The  tbieo  ii 
judges  who  presided,  i^l  bent  o^  dmgging  '{ 
the  young  Swedish  murdet^  e^i^  the  fire 
to  please  the  king,  were  Sir  Feanpis  Pern- 
bertoa.  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ; 
Sir  Fraacia  North,   Chief  Justioe  of  the   \ 
Common  Pleas ;  and  Sir  William  Montagu, 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.     Pember- 
ton,  who  had  kamt  law  while  in  jail  for 
debt,  was  a  bold,  self^Tonfident^  artful  man; 
North,  a  little,  sharp,  dexterous  partisan, 
Torf  to   the  extreme;   and   Montage,  a 
creature  of  the  court,  afterwards  displaced 
by  James  for  not   going   &r  enough  ia  j' 
advancing    despotism.      Yrata's    deifence  „ 
was,  that  having  ohalleoged  Thynne  for  i 
ittsultuig.  exprsssioBS  used  by  him  respeei-  ! 
ing  his  Blaster  a. year  heK>re  at    EmI*  I 
mofidv  ^  had  sent  him  a  ohaflenge,  whick  ^^ 
had.neyjer  been  acknowledged.     Ho  there-  '\ 
fore  resolTed  to  stop  hisrcarnage^  and  com- 
pel  him  tp  fi^t.    The  Polmdet  vaa  only  ' 
told  to  act«  in  oase  Mzw  Thyzmek  men  ^mr-  1 
Toui^ded  him  (the  eaptain),  or  pursued  him 
to  kopck  him  on  the  head,  bnt^  Tnistakii^  ,| 
his  ord^ts,  he  fired.     The  oount  denied  all  ^ 
privity  with  the  revenge  taken  by  Ua  ser-  'i 
vants  to  defend  his  honour.     ThoPolaBder 
had  been  aatt  for  Ibur  tnonths  heiore,  after 
the  siege  of  Strasbourg,  when  war  seemed 
imminent  He  himself  had  <miy  fled  because 
Mr.  Hanson,  hia  brother's  tra^vdling  tutor, 
had  «mt  to  tell  him  that  the  Ehika  of  Mon- 
mouth and  several  noblemen  had  been  to 
Fonbexi's  looking  for  him,  sad  his  tailor 
assured  him  the  oomaaon  people  named  him 
as  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  ^ronld  tear 
h^m  in  ^eoes.     He  had  only  iakeii  ten 
or  eleven  pounds  with  him,  and  tfaBt  did 
not  look  like  much  preparattou  for  flighi 
What  he  meant  by  the  suspicious  reraaric 
about  the  stain  on  his  blood  was,  that  being 
imprisoned  would  be  a  greater  disgrace  to 
him  than  even  murder  itself,  it  not  being 
the  custom  in  bis  country  to  tafc^k  pcrsoss 
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of  quality  prisonerB  in  tfaat  manner.  Tben, 
to  ronse  the  Protestant  sympathies  of  those 
days,  the  ooimt,  throngh  his  interpreter, 
said  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  as  his  fore- 
fathers had  been.  ^  They,  under  GhMtams 
Adolphns,  were  soldiers,  and  died  -with 
their  swords  in  their  hands,  endearofiinng 
to  settle  the  Protestant  religion  in  Qer- 
many,  aad  protect  it  there ;  and  there  had 
iie?er  anyl^in^  been  done  by  his  fimily 
but  for  the  lumoar  of  his  coimtrj  and  his 
religion ;"  and  he  said  '^  that  if  any  of  his 
fonDer  aetions  covld  give  any  the  least 
suspkion  of  his  being  gvilty  of  this  or  any 
fool  act,  he  mm  very  willing  to  hkj  down 
bis  Hfe  immediately.  He  was  ready  on 
all  oecasioiii  to  senro  the  King  of  England, 
aad  he  loved  the  Bnglish  nation  well,  and 
was  always  eager  to  eerve  them.  WitiM>at 
any  interest  in  iflie  world,  and  against  the 
will  of  hifl  relatioQS,  he  hnd  bvongiht  his 
brother  to  England  to  be  edneated  in  the 
Proteaiant  rel^ion,  to  show  bis  inclination 
to  the  English  nation." 

Sir  ^Francis  Winningtsn,  who  oondnoted 
prooeoataon,  dwelt  ninch.  on  Yrata 
going  straight  to  the  oonnt,  his  patron, 
reekurg  hot  with  Mr.  Thynne's  blooid,  and 
within  an  hoar  of  the  mvrder,  and  also  on 
the  count's  pretended  ignorance  of  the 
murder,  as  shown  in  bis  C(mversaiicNa  with 
his  boy.  His  disguises  and  has  flight  were 
^  pointed  ovt  in  detail.  The  jary  retared 
forkaelf  an  honr^  thenfonnd  fioroi^,  Yraio, 
and  Stem  guilty,  and  aeqnitted  the  wild 
yoong  gallant -v^  had  notorion^  given 
the  order  to  kill  poor  Tom  of  Ten  Thon- 
sumL  Affasrwards,  in  the  calmer  and 
JQster  days  of  William  the  Third,.  Sir  John 
HawisB,  the  Solicitor-.Ghcneral^  proaonnoed 
&e  trial  iUegnl,  beoanse  the  Chief  Justiee 
bad  never  asked  the  Hentenant  and  Polaader 
what  they  had  to  say  for  therasehnes^  the 
oosrt  bemg  nnwilUag  that  th^  should 
openly  aecnse  their  masttr,  the  ooont; 
for  the  same  reason  not  permitting  the  j«»> 
isce  of  the  peaee  to  read  the  examinations 
of  Stem  and  Borosky.  Theio  was  no 
doubt  that  tilie  prindpals  shoeeUl  have  heaa 
tried  first,  and  the  oonnt  afberwacds  on 
^^^  evidence;  but  the  king  and  court 
had  immL  the  first  been  resohite^  bent  on 
KoaigMBark's  escape,  the  more  espociaUy 
ti^  the  Monmonth  fiibction  weve  eag^  for 
the  deatii  of  the  mnrderer  of  Thynne. 

Doetor  Bnmet  (the  historian  whom 
Swifi  hated  so  bitterly),  and  Doctor  Hor^ 
neck,  the  excelleBt  minister  of  the  German 
o^)el  in  the  Savoy,  had  many  interviews 
^^th  the  thieo    condemned    mea.     The 


Polander,  a  poor  4  ignorant  boor,  slaid^ly 
obedient  to  his  maister,  and  gnilty  of  no 
previons  crimes,  was  free  and  ingennonsin 
his  confession,  and  expressed  great  sorrow 
for  what  he  had  done.  He  said  that  when  the 
connt  first  made  that  proposition  to  him,  at 
one  o'clock  on  the  Snnday,  he  was  troubled 
at  it,  and  went  into  another  room  and 
kneefod  down  and  said  the  iMtd'a  Prayer, 
bnt  oondnded  that  sinoa  his  mind  wee  not 
fortified  against  the  crime  by  that  prayer, 
that  God  had  appointed  that  he  should  do 
it.  He  said  that  in  his  own  conntry  he 
had  been  bred  up  in  andi  an  opinion  of  the 
duty  ho  owed  hia  master,  and  sneh  an  ebli- 
gatum  to  maintain  his  hononr,  that  hear- 
ing of  the  attemfit  to  aanssinato  his  master, 
he  thoaght  himself  in  somo  sort  obeolved 
if  ho  shonid  revenge  such  an  attempt  He 
was  also  delnded  by  the  captoin  tiling 
him  that  if  they  happened  to  be  taken,  he 
(the  caiptain)  wonld  saifer  for  it.  A  day 
or  two  after  hia  im|visonBMnt,  the  vision  oif 
a  woman  (seen  by  him  before  in  Genonny 
on  extraordinary  oooaeions)  had  Sftpearod 
to  him,  and  he  bdieved  it  was  sent  from 
Gh)d  to  touch  his  heart  He£eltanaaaaraAco 
of  God*s  mercy,  and  longed  Sot  death  more 
than  over  he  did  finr  aaything  in  his  life, 
and  £rom  his  heart  he  fbrgare  the  captain 
and  lientenant,  and  prayed  earnestly  for 
them. 

Stem,  too,  was  eqnaHy  penitent  He  was 
a  thovghtfiil  and  natneally  welirintentioned 
man,  the  illegitimato  son  of  a  Swedish 
connt,  and  had  fi>nght  for  twenty  years 
in  the  great  German  wars.  He  was  prond 
of  the  oonrago  he  had  shown,  and  stood 
much,  on  points  of  honoor.  Being  poor 
and  oat  of  employment,  he  had  come  to 
England  to  try  and  get  into  the  Gnarda. 
He  had  gone  ont  determinod  to  fig^  i£ 
occasion  reqnired,  but  to  do  nothing  deow 
Bat  as  for  Yratav  ho  remained  stem  and 
obdnratefirom  the  beginning.  He  would 
con&ss  nothing,  bat  that  the  Polander  bad 
overshot  hia  orders.  He  sneered  aaad  swore 
at  Stem  as  a  poor  pitiful  scoundrel,  who 
had  t(M.  lieo  about  imaginary  bribes  and 
promises,  and  who  had  been  decoyed  mto 
a  fiJae  oonlession.  by  promises  of  «  decent 
fiineeaL  Moreover,  he  taonted  the  English 
divines,  who,  though  opposed  to  auricular 
oon&ssion»  yet  pressed  him  to  make  de- 
claraikms  of  things  they  had  a  mind  he 
shonid  say,  though  they  were  falsa  Ho 
wouikl  never  utter  the  fidaehood  that  the 
count  had  been  the  contriver  of  the  murder. 
Ho  WM  resolved  to  confess  no  more  than 
ho  had  done  publidiy  before  the  cfonnotL 
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He  feared  no  hell,  and  he  trusted  in  Christ's 
mercy.  "It  was  enough  for  him,*'  said 
this  prond  soldier,  "  to  be  hnmble  to  God, 
but  he  knew  of  no  hnmiliiy  he  owed  to 
man ;  God,  •  he  believed,  had  a  greater 
favoor  for  gentlemen  than  to  require  all 
those  punctilios  at  their  hands,  and  said  it 
was  absurd  to  think  that  so  many  thousand 
gentlemen  abroad  in  the  world,  that  stood 
upon  their  honour  and  reputation  as  much 
as  he,  should  be  damned,  or  for  ever  made 
miserable,  because  they  could  not  stoop  to 
things  which  would  prejudice  and  spoil 
the  figure  they  made."  This  unbend- 
ing man  had  not  long  before  commanded 
a  desperate  forlorn  hope  at  the  siege  of 
Mons,  when  only  three  out  of  fifty-eight 
men  escaped  witih  life,  and  for  this  service 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  made  him  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Guards,  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  had  given  him  a  troop  of  horse. 
A  little  before  his  death  he  grew  gentler  to 
the  lieutenant,  but  otherwise  he  remained 
hard  as  a  flint,  and  nearly  his  last  words 
were  that  he  did  not  care  a  rush  for  death, 
and  that  he  hoped  and  believed  "God 
would  deal  with  him  as  with  a  gentleman." 
His  last  wish  was  to  ride  to  the  g^ows  in 
a  coach  and  not  in  a  cart.  Stem  particu- 
larly begged  his  head  might  be  cut  off, 
as  being  hung  was  unlike  a  gentleman. 
He  wrote  a  long  harangue,  divided  into 
twenty-five  heads,  exhorting  all  professions 
and  trades  to  good  works  and  to  repentance. 
The  morning  of  his  execution  he  and  the 
Polander  sang  the  Fifky-first  Psalm  in  High 
Dutch  three  times,  dwelling  particularly  on 
the  verse,  "  Deliver  me  from  blood-guilti- 
ness, 0  God,  thou  Gbd  of  my  salvation.*' 

Vratz  continued  silent  and  firm  to  the 
last.  The  gibbets  were  erected  at  the  foot 
of  St.  Alban's-street,  in  Pali  Mall,  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  murder  had  taken 
place.  Burnet  had  warned  Vratz  not  to  be 
a  "  faux  brave,"  so  directly  Burnet  came  up 
to  the  cart  Vratz  smiled,  and  said  to  him, 
"You  shall  see  that  it  is  not  a  &lse 
braveiy,  but  that  I  am  fearless  to  the  last." 
He  said  he  was  now  to  be  received  into 
heafiren,  and  that  his  sins  were  forgiven 
him.  To  use  Burnet's  own  words:  "I 
observed  he  had  some  touches  in  his  mind 
when  I  offered  up  that  petition,  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  blood  of  Christ  the  innocent 
blood  shed  in  that  place  might  be  forgiven, 
and  that  the  cry  of  the  one  for  mercy 
might  prevail  over  the  other  for  justice. 
At  these  words  he  looked  up  to  heaven 
with  the  greatest  sense  that  I  had  at  any 
time  observed  in  him."     Seeing  Sir  John 


Beresby,  the  justice  who  had  first  examined 
him,  in  a  coach  near  the  gibbet,  the  cap- 
tain bowed  to  him  and  to  aeveral  other 
persons  whom  he    knew,  resting  his  eye 
veiy  often  upon  the  Duke  of  Monmoath, 
who  stood  in  an  adjoining  balcony.    He 
continued  in  an  undaunted  manner  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  rope  round 
his  neck,  looking  up  to  heaven  and  round 
about  on  the  spectators.  He  refused  to  have 
his  fiuse  covered  like  the  others.     As  for  • 
Stem,  he  was  deeply  penitent,  but  he  did  ' 
not   change    colour    nor  show   any  feir.  > 
When  the  three  were  asked  when  they 
would  give  the  signal  for  being  turned  08; 
they  answered  they  were  ready,  and  thai 
the  cart  might  be  driven  away  when  the 
sheriff   pleased    to  order  it.     In  a  little 
while  i^r  it  drove  off.     The  corpse  of 
Vratz  was  embalmed,  and,  by  permission  of 
the  king,  was  sent  to  his  Swedish  firiends, 
"  he  being  of  good  family."    As  for  thai 
poor,  stoHd,  faithM  hendmoan,  the  Po- 
lander, his  carcass  was  hung  in   chains 
(not  to  come  between  the  wind  and  our 
Xiobility)   on  the  roadside  between  Mile- 
end  and  Bow.     The  count,  as  soon  as  he 
had  paid  his  Newgate  fees,  made  straight 
for  France,  and  went  careering  on  along 
the  primrose  path  to  an  early  death.    No 
one  seems  to  have  thought  the  worse  of 
him  for  the  murder,  and  Louis  Quatone 
at  once  gave  him  the  Fnrstember^  regi- 
ment to  command.    Eager  for  pleasure  and 
excitement  at  any  oost^  he  was  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Gambray  in  1683,  and 
afterwards  figured  at  the  siege  of  G^erona, 
in  Catalonia.     In  1686  he  accompanied  h^ 
uncle  to  Greece,  and  fought  against  the 
Turks  at  Navarino,  Athens,  and  Modcn. 
At  Athens  he   distrng^nished  himself  bv 
blowing    up    the    Parthenon,  where   the 
Turkshad  stored  powder.    He  fell  at  last 
in  a  desperate  sally  at  Argos,   only  sur- 
viving his  victim  and  rival  four  years. 
His  brother,    the   young    gallant   at  M. 
Foubert's  riding  academy,  came  to  a  more 
miserable  end  twelve  years  after  the  murder. 
As  he  was  secretly  retiring  from  a  &rewdl 
visit  to   Sophia  of  Zell,  the  young  and 
beautiful  wife  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
afterwards    George    the    First,  who  had 
shared  his  guilty  passion,  he  was  set  upon 
by  halberdiers,  cloven  down,  and  buried 
at  once  under  the  floor  of  the  passage  of  the 
palace  where  he  had  fallen  dead.  £Qs  skele- 
ton has  since  been  found  there,  and  some 
letters  of  the  electorees,  still  preserved  at 
Upsal,  have  established  her  guilt    The  nn^ 
happy  woman  remained  thiriy-two  years  a 
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prisoner  immured  in  the  casile  of  Ahlden — 
a  fortress  on  the  little  river  Aller.  Aurora, 
one  of  the  murdered  man's  sisters,  became 
mistress  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe. 

The  child- widow,  in  the  May  of  the  year 
of  Mr.  Thynne's  death,  married  the  proud 
Duke  of  Somerset.  Singularly  enough, 
the  duke  himself  had  obtained  his  title 
by  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
had  been  shot  in  a  fray  near  G^enoa. 
The  marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one. 
The  duke  turned  out  the  Godolpnin  mi- 
nistry, but  refused  to  join  their  Tory  suc- 
cessors. His  wife  became  a  special  and 
firm  &vourite  of  the  queen,  and  it  was  the 
dnchess's  resentment  of  a  cruel  and  ribald 
attack  of  Swift's  that  prevented  Swift 
ever  obtaining  the  great  aim  of  his  selfish 
life— a  bishopric. 

Poor  murdered  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand 
lies  buried  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  among  good 
and  wise  men,  who  had  no  voice  to  resent 
the  intrusion  of  a  silly  and  worthless  rake, 
and  under  a  grand  dustv  marble  monument, 
^cted  at  the  cost  of  his  executor,  John 
Hale,  Esquire,  of  Bradford,  Wiltshire.  At 
the  base  of  the  monument  is  a  clumsy 
^Hevo  representing  Borosky  firing  the 
hlimderbuss,  Vratz  stopping  &e  coach,  and 
Stern  watching  the  assassination.  A  long 
I^tin  inscription,  openly  denouncing  Ko* 
i^igsmark,  was  written  for  tbds  tomb,  but 
poor  servile  Sprat,  the  dean,  was  too 
conrtiy  to  allow  it  to  be  used.  As  Tom  of 
Ten  Qjiousand  left  no  children.  Sir  Thomas 
Thynne,  a  cousin,  succeeded  to  the  beauti- 
ful Wiltshire  estate  of  Longleat,  and  all 
^e  nu)ney,  and  from  him  the  present 
Marqois  of  Bath  is  descended. 


THB  GLOVE. 

Fbom  mominff  time  to  night  timi^ 
Dark  time  ana  bright  time, 
I  haont  the  pleaaant  plaeet 

Hy  lore  hath  xendered  iweet. 
Down  bj  wood  and  meadow. 
In  the  tun  and  shadow, 
I  follow  the  sweet  traeee 

Of  iaiiy  hands  and  feet. 

Though  I  lore  her  dearlr, 
We  are  neighbonn  merdy, 
Bhe  boweth  to  me  daily. 

In  a  distant  way ; 
^then  while  I  am  staring, 
Daad  to  my  despaizing, 
Txbpeth  past  me  gaily, 

Dmiling  on  her  way. 

In  the  woodland  shady 
Walks  my  little  lady, 
And  botanisea  under 
The  pines  that  sigh  above. 


There  in  sweet  green  plaees 
I  follow  in  her  traces, 
Askd  one  fflad  mom,  O  wonder  I 
I  ioiind  a  little  glore. 

8o  tiny,  so  tender, 

fio  silkm,  so  slender. 

Still  moist  and  warm  and  scented, 

From  fingers  warm  and  white, 
I  found  it  softly  blowing, 
Where  ferns  and  flowers  were  growing. 
And  like  a  man  demented 

I  seiaed  it  in  delight. 

And  while  the  warmth  within  it 
Grew  fainter  eyexy  minute, 
"  I  loTe  her !  how  I  love  her !" 

I  cried  with  burning  ejes. 
"  O  sweet  as  rose-soent  lingers. 
The  touch  of  rosebud  fingers !" 
I  siffhed,  and  ten  times  oyer 

I  lussed  my  little  prise. 

Then  thought  I  with  glad  laughter, 
*'  Shall  I  now  follow  after. 
And  find  my  Ioto  and  give  her 

Her  own,  and  look  my  loTe  ?*' 
But  as  I  questioned  duly, 
My  heart  leapt  up  unruly. 
My  lips  began  to  quiyer, 

I  could  not  lose  the  gloTO. 

No !  let  me  keep  and  kiss  it, 
Her  white  hand  will  not  miss  it. 
And  tears  of  gladness  wet  it, 

As  still  I  stooped  to  kiss. 
And  all  my  bosom  yearning 
To  touch  it,  on  my  Duming 
Heart  of  hearts  I  set  it, 

And  thrilled  with  sudden  bfisf . 

F^rom  morning  time  to  night  tima^ 
Dark  time  and  bright  time, 
I  kept  it  thrilling  through  me, 

In  guilty  sweet  delight. 
All  day  its  sweet  touch  fired  me^ 
All  day  the  joy  inspired  me, 
Sleepinsr  1  held  it  to  me. 

And  orsamed  of  it  all  night 

Tliree  days  my  bliss  possessed  me, 
Three  daTS  and  nights  it  blessed  met 
And  on  tne  fourth  mad  morning 

I  wandered  o'er  the  grau. 
And  as  I  viewed  with  rapture 
The  sweet  s^t  of  the  capture, 
Suddenly  with  no  wammg 

I  saw  my  true  lore  pass. 

With  distant  bow  and  stately. 
She  would  haye  passed  sedately. 
When  red  as  fire  advancing 

I  held  the  prise  of  lore ; 
And  while  mj  low  voioe  muttered 
Wild  wandenng  words,  she  fluttered. 
Blushing  and  l^^htly  elandng, 

And  took  the  little  glove. 

Then  she  with  self-possesnon. 

Blind  to  my  eyes'  confession. 

Said  **  Thank  you,  sir,"  and  ponderad, 

A  moment,  addmg  low, 
*'  Mt  aunt,  who  loat  it  lately, 
Will  also  thank  you  greatly, 
She  missed  it  while  we  wandered 

A  day  or  two  ago." 

Her  aunt  P  That  maiden  lady. 
So  prim,  and  stiff,  and  shady ! 
I  gasped,  by  fate  perfidious, 
Cast  out  of  fairy-land. 
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While  fram  mj  aide  repairin^f 
My  little  Iot«  tript,  boarintr 
The  wotthleBSf  wrcCcbecl,  hidoova 
Old  glo^m  in  her  white  hand. 


AN  ITALIAN  PEASANT  PLAY. 

IN  TWO  PASTS.    PAST  I. 

All  the  world  has  heard  or  read  of  the 
Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergan,  in  the 
Bavurian  highlands.  The  present  writer 
witnessed,  in  eighteen  hnndred  and  sixty- 
eight,  the  performance  of  a  Passion  Play 
at  Brixlegg,*  in  the  Tyrol,  which  was  pre- 
cisely similar  in  manner  and  matter  to 
that  of  Ammergan,  and  differed  from  it 
only  in  dimensions,  being  on  a  smaller  scale 
as  regards  the  nnmber  of  spectators  and 
performers  engaged  in  it.  The  spectacle 
was  a  very  impressive  and  carions  one,  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  was  so  vivid  in  oar 
minds,  that  we  resolved,  in  spite  of  some 
obstacles  in  the  way,  to  make  an  effort  to 
see  a  performance  which  we  supposed 
would  be  in  some  degree  analogous  to  that 
of  Brixlegg,  and  which  took  place  in  Italy 
last  year. 

The  pretty  watering-place  of  the  Bagni 
di  Lucca,  standing  aaudst  chestnut  woods, 
and  on  the  edge  of  a  river  full  of  rapid 
sparkling  water,  is  well  known  to  foreign 
tourists.  Less  well  known  is  the  city  of 
Lucca,  about  fourteen  English  miles  from 
the  Bagni,  with  its  quaint  cathedral, 
and  other  picturesque  eocdesiaatical  edifices. 
And  probably  the  village  of  Pon  San  Pieri 
(contraction  of  Ponte  a  San  Pietro,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  St.  Pietarabridge),  although 
close  to  the  latter  city,  is  not  known  at  all 
save  to  inhabitants  of  the  district.  This 
latter  place,  however,  was  our  destination 
when  we  started  from  Florence  by  a  very 
early  train  pa  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of 
May. 

A  few  preliminary  words  must  be  said 
in  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  spec- 
tacle promised  us.  From  time  immemorial 
the  peasants  in  the  Lucchese  province  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  an  annual  series 
of  performances,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
mostly  taken  from  Scripture,  or  from  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  These  performances 
are  termed  ^  Maggi,**  literally  Mays.  They 
are  given  on  eacdi  aacoeasive  Sunday  during 
the  month  of  May,  and  very  often  they  ex- 
tend into  June.  It  is  not  clear  why  the 
month  of  May  should  be  especially  chosen 
for  them.  May  is,  as  is  well  known,  the 
month  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  by  the 
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Eoman  Catholic  Church.  In  this  month, 
too,  w«re  oelebraibed  maaj  festivalfl  of 
heathen  aatiquity ;  and  ttBcea  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  <^d  gods  linger  with  tenacion 
vitality  thnmghout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  classic  land.  In  any  caae  the  Mag;^o 
is  doubtless  a  lineal  desoeiidaiii  of  the 
Mystery,  or  MinMile  Play. 

If  it  suffice  to  constitote  a  ^religiov 
drama"  that  the  subject  of  it  riiould  ht 
taken  fbom  the  BiUe,  or  from  tiie  legenda^ 
adventures  of  some  holy  personage,  te 
the  LaodMse  Mag*gio  is  a  leli^us  dnia 
Some  few  exjceptioae  ^ere  aire  to  this  mk 
inasmneh  as  ihe  Geraaalenine  LiberBia  of 
Tasso,  and  tke  Oriando  Furioao  of  Aiiosko, 
hKwo  both  foTBished  subjects  for  Ma^ 
Bnt  in  the  former  case  the  at^vmentofthe 
play  is  oonfined  to  the  adveatvras  ef  the 
Christians  Olinto  and  Cloriada;  and,  noie- 
over,  the  expedition  of  the  **  Qran  d^i- 
tano,"  who  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
Payntm  power,  is  in  itself  a  roiigioiis  sab* 
ject,  or  may  be  treated  as  such. 

Ck  thie  Oriaado  Purioso  oeMoAj  so 
much  oan«Qi  be  said.  Tke  titie  of  • 
Maggio  takBB  from  it  rans  thus :  The  fraj 
of  Orlando ;  or,  BraehMHante  omii.  Rnggiefo. 
Bnt  my  own  intimate  belief  is  that  the 
personages  of  thai  romantte  poem  vt 
quite  as  trnthenite  and  veneraUe  to  ^ 
spectators  iHfto  habitually  attsnd  a  Mag^ 
as  are  Santa  0)ivc^  or  Judith  and  £f 
Osias,  who  figure  in  oilier  Maggi. 

The  actors  are,  without  exoeption,  pA* 
sants  and  tiUen  of  the  soil.  The  impie- 
sario  is  any  enterprisiBg  individaal  ^ 
happens  to  have  at  his  disposal  a  fedk 
sartable  Ibr  the  purpose.  The  price  of 
entraaee  to  a  native  patron  of  the  dfana 
I  believe  to  be  fr^Nn  twopenoe  fo  thI«^ 
pence.  Whatsoever  can  be  cleared  orer 
and  above  the  expenses  is  divided  amongst 
the  actors.  The  samer  troupe  travels  toa 
village  to  viBage  (throughout  Hie  some* 
what  narrow  limits  of  one  district)  to  ^ 
its  perfonofoioeB. 

The  22nd  of  May  was  a  very  hot  d&j; 
the  sun  poured  down  scorohing  rays  from 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  roads  ware  carpeted 
with  thick  soft  dnst,  which  the  lesfitmoTe- 
ment  of  foot,  hoo^  or  wheal  sent  flying  ^ 
suffocating  clouds.  The  Maggio  was  to 
commence  at  eleven  o'clock  a-K.  We  left 
our  inn,  on  the  shady  suie  of  a  quiet  street 
in  Lucca,  very  reluetant  to  venture  forei 
into  thfe  pitilessly  bright  country.  We 
seated  ourselves  in  a  jinghng  fcicknfJ' 
carriage,  drawn  by  one  of  those  swulr 
slight,  unedneatad  looking  horses  so  co^' 
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monlj  BMOk  ia  Italy,  wbo  rattled  over  tbe 
faiglrtraj  briskly  enongb.  His  driver  was 
attired  witb  dandified  smartness.  Tbe 
occasion  was  one  of  ui&llojed  festiyitj  to 
him,  for  he  was  to  wait  and  carry  us  badt 
to  Lncea  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  paribrmaooey 
aod  thns  would  not  only  spend  a  few  bonrs 
of  perfect  idleness,  and  see  tbe  Ifaggio, 
kt  would  be  well  paid  for  dcnng  so. 
Beside  bim  on  tbe  box  was  perebed  onr 
servant,  a  native  Lneohese,  whom  we  bad 
brought  with  116  as  one  oognisbnt  of  tbe 
ways  of  tbe  place.  Tbe  Lnocbese  bare 
tlie  repatatioa  of  sosking  the  best  domeetio 
servants  in  Italy,  and  ei^joy  a  character  for 
integrity  wbioh  my  eiiperienoe  leads  me  to 
tbisk  thocovgUy  well  deserred.  Our  man 
was  a  member  ot  a  simple  peasant  family 
in  the  Lncchoeo  ;  and  not  the  lesst  anmsing 
part  of  the  day's  spectacle  to  me  was  to 
observe  the  oomiescending  town  monse  air 
with  which  lie  tolerated  and  apologised  to 
ts  far  the  mstunty  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
bmsblensBs  of  the  theatre.  For  bad  he 
not  lived  five  years  in  Florenoe  ?  And 
wee  not  tbe  glories  of  tbe  Pergola  known 
to  him.  ?  And  yei  his  genoine  conntry-bred 
dehght  in  the  Maggie,  £MiiiliMt  to  him  from 
bofbood,  wovkL  crop  np  through  the  city 
famish  every  now  and  then.  And  belbre 
^  day  was  over  he  confided  to  me  his 
iwti(m  that  if  Ginditta  e  Leofeme-— so  he 
pTonooneed  GHnditta  e  Olofeme^-conld  be 
represented  in,  aaty^  the  Teatro  Principe 
Umberto  (a  ninr  theatre  rather  bigger  than 
Dnuy  Lanb  1)^  it  would  make  -a  fine  eieet. 

We  vwe  set  dews  at  the  entrance  of  a 
nmw  panpage  in  one  of  the  lew  rambling 
stone  homes  that  ooBstitate  the  village  of 
Pon  San  Pieri.  Having  gone  through  the 
piUHige  we  were  conducted  np  a  very  steep 
laddep*]ike  staircase  which  led  at  once  into 
the  theatre  itedi.  The  staircase  creaked 
beneath  our  tread,  and  the  gallery  into 
vhich  we  were  ushered  creaked  also,  perii- 
ousiy  as  it  seemed  to  me;  However,  the 
event  proved  that  it  was  sufficiently  sc^id 
^  its  temporary  purpose. 

The  theatn  had  been  at  no  distant  date 
^  large  bana  or  granary.  The  walls  were 
of  longh  stone.  The  roof  was  a  complies* 
^  of  aiaanve  beams,  with  here  and  there 
a  pfttch  of  tiling  left  bare  to  t^e  inspection 
of  the  puUicL  There  was  one  gallery  run- 
ning round  three  sides  of  the  oblong 
I'cctangtikr  ^mce.  The  floor  was  covered 
^th  clossly*packed  rows  of  rough  wooden 
inches.  A.aertof  hutch  of  nnplaned  deal 
boards  fbrmed  the  erchestra.  The  stage 
was  hiddeis  hj  tax  aot-dropf  the  like  of 


which,  I  dare  swear,  few  of  my  readers 
have  ever  beheld.  It  was  of  painted  canvas, 
and  so  far  resembled  all  oiher  act-drops; 
but  the  picture  limned  upon  it  defies  de- 
scription. It  appeared  to  ooasist  of  broad 
patches  of  boiled  spinach,  alternated  vrith 
parallelograms  of  bath-brick.  These,  how« 
ever,  being  interpreted,  after  some  anxious 
study,  proved  to  be  grassy  lavms  and  marble 
steps.  The  perspective  was  of  the  willow- 
pattern  schooL  I  do  not  think  that  the 
artist  of  Pon  San  Pim  had  ever  heard  of 
modem  pre-Bapbaelitism,  so  I  conclude 
his  peculiar  '*  manner"  to  have  been  either 
derived  direct  from  the  Chinese  modd^  or 
to  have  been  an  original  inspiration  lead- 
ing liim  to- the  same  remarkable  results. 

The  whcde  place  vras  packed  with  a  dense 
crowd  of  peasants,  and  the  heat  and  evil 
odours  became  almost  insnpportablB  before 
the  day  was  out.  They  would  indeed  have 
become  quite  insupportable,  but  for  the 
welcome  fumigation  afforded  by.  a  great 
deal  of  coarse  tobacco,  which  was  freely 
smoked  in  all  parts  of  the  house. 

What  a  contrast,  one  could  not  help 
mentally  exclaiming,  to  the  Tyrolese  au- 
dience of  the  Passion  Play  !  The  Tyrolese 
were  mostly  in  their  national  coetome; 
sombre  and  ungraceful  enougli  in  the  case 
of  the  women,  but  decent,  solid-looking, 
and  suitable  to  the  rank  and  habits  of  the 
wearer.  Here,  on  the  otiier  hand,  were 
exaggerated  coinolines,  lingering  in  Pon 
San  Pieri  long  after  the  tfde  of'  fiashion 
had  swept  them  away  from  other  spots, 
bright  bows  of  ribbon,  gaiady  hats  with 
impossible  fiow»«  stack  on  them,  and 
ch^nona — chignons  that  raised  a  shndder 
in  any  one  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind 
who  took  to  oonjectoriDg  how,  and  with 
what,  those  glossy,  oily  masses  of  hair 
were  stuffed  out  to  such  preposterous  di- 
mensaons.  The  great  majority  of  the  men 
took  oft  their  coats  and  jadcets  very  eariy 
in  the  proceedinga,  and  gave  to  view  shirt- 
sleeves, which  it  must  be  said  were  mostly 
clean,  and  necktifls  of  all  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  They  were  all  poior  psople.  The 
efibrt  to  be  fine  at  a  cheap  rate  Vfus  un- 
pleasantly apparent.  But  also  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  combination  of  cheapness 
and  finery  appeared  to  have  succeeded  in 
fulfilling  their  aspirations.  Svery  one 
looked  oontenied  and  self-satisfied.  There 
was  none  of  the  oonsciousaess  of  being  but 
tawdry  and  shabby  when  all  was  done, 
whi<^  would  under  similar  circnmstanees 
have  been  apparent  on  Bnglish  fiioes ;  and 
wbioh  would  possibly  have  rendered  tiiem 
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Bnllen  towards  ourselves,  who  obvionsly 
belonged  to  a  higher  class.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  were  tr^ted  with  perfectly  good- 
hnmonred  courtesy.  And  though  they 
stared  at  ns — as  well  they  might,  oar  ap- 
parition in  their  midst  being  certainly 
nnexpected,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
unprecedented — ^they  were  free  from  any 
intention  of  offence. 

Their  complacency,  and  ntter  absence  of 
self-distmst,  were  moreover  amnsingly  dis- 
played in  their  condescending  endeavours 
to  explain  to  ns  the  argnment  of  the  play ; 
and  in  their  inquiries,  often  repeated, 
if  we  had  ever  seen  anything  like  that 
before,  and  how  we  liked  it.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  regarded  ns  with  much 
the  same  sort  of  carious  observation  as  we 
should  bestow  on  a  respectable  mandarin 
who  should  be  taken  for  the  first  time  to 
the  opera  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

The  manager  with  his  own  official  hands 
broaght  a  couple  of  rush-bottomed  chairs 
with  chintz  cushions  for  us  to  sit  upon. 
And  our  neighbours  right  and  left  cheer- 
fully made  way  on  tiieir  hard  wooden 
benches,  to  permit  these  seats  to  be  lugged 
into  the  front  row.  This  post  of  honour  was 
one  we  by  no  means  coveted,  but  it  would 
have  hurt  the  impresario's  feelings  to  refose 
it,  so  we  submitted.  He  lamented  that 
we  had  not  forewarned  him  of  our  coming, 
and  promised  that  if  we  would  attend 
another  performance,  to  be  given  on  the 
15th  of  June  following,  he  would  provide 
accommodation  suitable  for  our  ''  rispetta- 
bilissime  persone."  Where  he  contem- 
plated putting  us  in  state  I  know  not; 
unless  perhaps  in  the  wooden  hutch  that 
served  for  orchestra. 

I  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  whoso 
should  have  sought  for  a  vestige  of  religious 
sentiment^  or  a  spirit  of  veneration,  in  this 
Maggio,  would  have  sought  in  vain.  Author, 
actors,  and  spectators,  were  all  equally 
devoid  of  the  least  approach  to  such  feel- 
ings. Li  the  intervals  between  the  acts 
the  noise  of  shouting,  laughing,  and  open- 
ing bottles  of  fizzing  Chiavenna  beer, 
was  incessant.  And,  indeed,  during  the 
performance  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
loud  talking  throughout  all '  the  less  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  pW*  The  Maggio 
represented  (Judith  and  Holofemes)  was 
a  well-known  one.  The  audience  were  up 
in  all  the  points,  and  bestowed  their  ap- 
plause and  attention  exclusively  upon  these, 
disregarding  the  main  action  of  the  drama. 
This  trait  struck  me  very  much ;  for  I  saw 
in  it  an  instance  of  that  spirit  of  con- 
ventionality in  all  artistic  matters,  which, 
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in  my  opinion,  is  characteristic  of  the 
modem  Italian,  and  .to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  allude.  No  fine  com- 
pany in  a  private  box  at  the  Scala  or  the 
Fergola  could  be  more  indifferent  to  the 
spectacle  as  a  whole,  and  more  knowing  in 
bestowing  their  attention  on  the  regnlatioD 
points,  than  were  these  Lucchese  contadinL 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  music, 
a  pitiably  dissonant  scraping  and  too-too- 
ii\g,  which    preceded  the    rising  of  ik 
curtain.     It  did  rise   at   length,  andds- 
played  a  stage  which  looked  a  little  wids  ; 
than  that  whereon  Punch  is  wont  to  enad 
his  popular  history.     The  first  was  a  front 
scene,  so  very  much  a  front  scene  that  the 
performers  had  some  difficulty  in  edging 
their  way  off  the  stage  without  ooming  in 
contact  with  the  canvas   screen  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  row  of  footlights  on  the 
other ;  for  there  were  footlights,  and  the 
stage  was  illuminated,  in  singular  contrast 
witib  the  broad  sunshine  which  reigned  in 
the  audience  part  of  the  theatre. 

Scene  the  first  showed  us  a  chamber 
with  Judith  and  her  lady's-maid.  (Thus 
designated  in  the  libretto.)  And  Judith 
forthwith  began  to  bewail  the  deeJh  of  hs- 
beloved  husband,  Manasses,  and  to  protest 
that  she  could  never  be  consoled  for  his 
loss.  But  what  was  our  surprise  to  find 
that  Judith  did  not  speak,  but  sang  Iff 
sorrows;  that  the  attendant  respectfiiT 
offered  her  comfort  in  the  same  manner: 
and  that,  in  brief,  throughout  all  the  pkj, 
no  word  was  uttered  in  a  speakings  voice. 
The  sounds  adopted  were  a  sort  of  chant 
something  between  a  recitative  and  a  street 
cry,  with  occasional  turns  and  flourishes  at 
the  will  of  the  performer. 

The  wearisome  effect  of  this  mono- 
tonous chant)  which  never  varied  (save  ly 
more  or  less  tremulous  flourishes,  as  of  a 
goat  aspiring  to  sing)  throughout  a  long 
drama,  cannot  easily  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  never  undergone  a  similar  expe- 
rience. Tenors,  basses,  sopranos,  and  con- 
traltos, each  and  all  uttered  their  speeches 
by  means  of  the  same  succession  of  sounds. 
Only  now  and  then  the  owner  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  or  an  ezceptionalfy  low 
voice  would  abruptly  change  the  key,  and 
give  out  his  lines  two  or  three  tones  above 
or  below  the  others,  without  the  slightest 
previous  warning  or  preparation.  Prepara* 
tion,  in  the  way  of  modulation,  was  in  truth 
impossible,  for  there  waa  no  orchestra} 
accompaniment;  and  these  sudden  dianges 
of  pitch,  when  at  rare  intervals  they  did 
occur,  came  upon  one  with  a  singular  jar 
and  general  sense  of  dislocation. 
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Altogether  ihe  chanting  was  terribly 
trying.  Indeed^  after  we  had  sat  at  the 
performance  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  my 
companion  observed,  plaintively,  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  snch  ntter  weariness 
and  exhaustion  to  be  producible  by  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

The  play  was  in  octosyllabic  verse,  and 
in  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  whereof  the 
first  and  last,  and  the  two  middle  ones, 
Thymed.  The  argument  followed  the  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Judith  closely ;  but  the 
Imgaage  was  certainly  neither  Biblical 
nor  Oriental  in  its  character.  Such  few 
poetic,  or  quasi-poetic,  images  as  were  to 
be  found  in  it,  were  imitated  from  Tasso 
and  Ariosto.  Perhaps  the  expression 
"I'alto  Motore,"  which  frequently  occurs, 
meaning  the  Almighty,  may  be  held  to  have 
a  Dantesque  flavour. 

No  conscious  attempt  to  caricature  the 
heroic  poems  alluded  to,  or,  indeed,  one 
might  say,  to  caricature  the  high-flown 
a&d  heroic  in  general,  could  approach  the 
absurdity  of  this  composition.  I  am  the 
fortanate  possessor  of  three  original  manu- 
ij  scripts  of  Maggi  in  an  unadulterated  con- 
dition as  r^ards  orthography  and  syntax. 
And  I  look  upon  them  as  rare  and  valu- 
able specimens  growing  in  a  little-known 
by-way  of  literature.  To  any  one  with  a 
relish  for  the  humorous  they  are  a  real 
treasure. 

Bnt  it  is  time  to  return  to  Judith  and 
her  faithful  attendant,  who  were  discovered 
on  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

Judith's  appearance  was  striking.  She 
was  a  short,  broad,  powerful-looking  wo- 
man, with  a  wig  of  brown  hair  hanging 
in  stiff  curls  all  round  her  head,  and  at 
each  side  of  her  face.  Her  cheeks  were 
highly  coloured  with  some  coarse  powder, 
which  looked  like  the  ''  raddle"  used  for 
brick  floors  in  some  country  parts  of  Eng- 
land. She  wore  a  straight  black  gown  of 
the  pattern  of  the  patriarch's  garments  in 
a  child's  Noah's  Ark,  high  to  the  throat, 
and  with  long  sleeves,  and  on  her  head 
was  a  turban  of  sombre  hue.  For  the 
widow  of  Manasses  has  been,  and  still  is, 
mourning  the  departed  in  "rozzi  panni" — 
coarse  clothing — ^and  announces  her  inten- 
tion of  continuing  in  the  same  all  the  days 
of  her  life.  The  scene  is  of  the  briefest ; 
Judith  wails,  and  the  lady's-maid  reminds 
her  that  "sorrows  pass  away,  but  the 
eternal  glory  remains  for  ever,"  Upon 
which  not  very  definite  piece  of  comfort 
Judith  replies :  "  You  console  me.  Let  us 
go  to  pray  Talto  Motore,  that  he  will  give 
^  vigour  to  surmount  our  woe."     And 


exeunt  heroine  and  confidante.  We  are 
next  shown  the  Royal  Palace  in  Nineveh, 
and  are  introduced  to  King  Nabuchodo- 
nosor,  Amurath,  Holofemes,  and  Shem  (a 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  names  truly), 
together  with  other  warriors  and  nobles. 
The  costumes  worn  by  these  nobilities  are 
of  the  poorest  and  tawdriest  kind.  But 
brightness  and  glitter  are  not  the  most  in- 
trinsically valuable  elements  in  costume  any 
more  than  in  other  things,  and  brightness 
and  glitter  are  accordingly  displayed  more 
or  less  profusely  by  all  the  performers.  Tin- 
sel and  coloured  foil-paper  play  a  large  part 
in  the  production  of  the  general  effect. 
The  dresses  are  Turkish  in  style,  g^at 
turbans,  wide  trousers  confined  at  the 
ankle,  and  so  forth.  Every  head  bears  a 
wig,  a  strange  stiff  wig,  like  the  wigs  which 
are  used  for  cheap  wax  dolls;  every  face 
is  violently  reddened,  and  the  eyebrows 
blackened  with  enthusiastic  liberality  of 
jMgment.  On  the  whole  the  aspect  of  the 
dramatis  personso  resembles  that  of  the 
coloured  theatrical  portraits  which  used  to 
adorn  the  cheap  print-shops  in  the  days  of 
my  youth.  The  actors  move  in  a  wooden, 
constrained  manner,  and  reveal  in  the 
course  of  the  play  every  conceivable  kind 
of  voice  except  a  good  one.  There  is  the 
guttural,  the  nasal,  the  wiry,  the  gruff,  the 
bawling.  After  attentive  observation  I  am 
unable  to  say  that  we  discovered  any  scin- 
tillation of  dramatic  instinct  save  in  one  soli- 
tary instance.  The  exception  to  the  rule 
was  a  young  man  who  represented  Amurath, 
a  captain  in  the  army  of  Holofemes,  and  he 
certainly  had  some  notion  of  moving  and 
speaking  like  a  living  human  being,  and  of 
assuming  the  bearing  of  a  gay  insouciant 
young  soldier,  very  advantageously  placed 
on  the  staff  of  the  great  commander-in- 
chief. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  inflict  on 
the  reader  aU  the  tediousness  which  our 
artists,  with  Dogberryian  generosity,  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  us.  And  I  renounce 
any  attempt  to  follow  the  play  scene  by 
scene.  But  one  or  two  salient  points  may 
be  noted. 

On  his  first  appearance.  King  Nabucho- 
donosor  plunges  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  matter.     He  declares  that : 

Of  Media  now  the  rast  empire 
Havine  fallen  'neath  my  command, 
The  whole  round  world  my  warrior  band 

With  yon  to  conquer  I  desire.* 

A  modest  aspiration,  which  is,  however,  far 

*  Bella  Media  il  yasto  impero 
6i&  caduto  h  in  poter  mio, 
£  di  Tinoere  ho  desio 
Con  Toi,  prodi,  il  mondo  iniioKk 
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sarpasBed  by  his  next  senteDoe,  to  the  effect 
that  he  (Nabuchodonosbr)  is  divine,  and 
requires  to  be  adored  accordingly.  The 
simple  breyity  of  his  statement  may  per- 
haps shock  English  readers ;  he  observes 
without  circiimlocntion  or  ambigoity,  *'  lo 
son  Iddio.*'  And  adds,  addi^ssiDg  his 
braves,  *^  and  I  hope  yon  recognise  me !" 

This  being  the  state  of  £be  case,  the 
Assyrian  monardi  is  naturally  inoensed  at 
the  stiff-neckedness  of  a  certain  **popolo 
d'lsrael" — Hebrew  recalcitrant  wretches, 
who  it  appears  have  not  yet  satisfactorily 
"reoognised"  him.  And  he  sends  forth 
his  armies  to  convert  them  to  orthodox 
principlcB  in  a  fashion  which  has  been 
largely  employed  for  similar  ends  since  the 
days  of  Nabuchodonosor — ^to  wit,  with  fire 
and  sword. 

The  oaptaans,  with  Holofemes  at  thdb* 
head,  make  no  difficnlty  in  adoring  their 
king  as  a  divinity^  and  eagerly  promise 
to  reduce  the  Israelites  to  obedience,  or 
to  pat  every  one  of  them  to  death  by  the 
cmellest  methods.  Also  by  the  king's  ex- 
press command  they  are  to  destroy  the 
Temple  of  Sicm,  and  to  "  break  the  idols" 
in  it. 

This  touch  may  be  intended  as  a  subtle 
indication  on  the  part  of  the  author  that 
Nabuco  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  Jewish  rd[igio(n.  But  in 
my  opaaaion  by  **id(^"he  means  nothing 
more  than  the  images  of  the  Madonna  and 
the  saints,  which  would  naturally  be  found 
in  the  place  of  worship  of  so  pious  a  people. 
My  neighbours  among  the  audience — 
especially  one  stout,  gentle-faced  matron 
with  a  little  child  in  her  arms — were 
anxious  to  explain  to  me  that  this  was  a 
war  of  religious  persecution  by  the  Pagans 
against  the  Christians.  *'  Giuditta,  you 
know,  was  a  Christian."  And  of  courses 
devout  Bomaa  Catholic. 

How  Nabuco  &red  in  bis  enterprise  must 
be  told  next  week. 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  KEY. 


GHAPTBBUJUX.   LIGHT  AFPBOACHES. 

In  a  situation  in  any  degree  resembling 
Maud's — a  captivity  in  which  all  contact 
with  the  outer  world,  and  all  communica- 
tion with  friends,  are  eflFectually  prevented 
• — delays  unexplained  appear  supematurally 
long ;  time  moves  so  slowly ;  the  idea  of 
neglect  and  oblivion  is  so  often  uppermost ; 
and  despair  always  near. 

One  morning,  some  time  after  the  scene 


at  Boydon  between  Lady  Yemon  and 
Mr.  Dawe,  Mercy  CresweU  appeared  before 
Maud,  with  an  unusually  reserved  counte- 
nance. 

"  You'll  be  wanted  down-stairs,  miss,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  in  the  doetor^s  office,  to- 
day," she  said. 

*'  And  what  is  this  for  P'  asked  M&ud, 
startled. 

"  Well,  miss,  I  do  bdieve  it  is  a  gende- 
man  firom  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  as  is 
come  down  to  ask  you  some  questions,**  , 
answered  Mercy. 

"Oh!    oh!     BeaUy?"    faltoed  Msd,  \ 
with  a  secret  prescience  of  a  coming  cnsA.  ' 
Her  message  had  not  been  in  vain,  and 
here  was  the  result  of  a  powerful   aad 
friendly  interposition. 

*«  Ton  need  not  to  be  frightened,  misB, 
they  won't  do  you  no  harm.  There  was 
one  came  down  nere  last  year  to  see  a  very 
rich  patient,  and  I  dessay  the  Ghanoelbr 
was  making  a  nice  thing  of  hi&m6ney  axHi 
estates,  while  he  was  looked  up  here;  1 
should  not  wonder :  anyhow,  he  would  not 
let  him  out  from  here  till  he  found  he  could 
not  keep  him  shut  up  no  longer.  So  before 
he  took  him  out  he  sends  one  of  bis  gen- 
tlemen down  here  to  make,  as  we  thought, 
all  the  fass  he  could  about  letting  him 
away  and  home  again  to  manage  his  ovn 
business,  but  home  he  went  for  aU  ihaL 
His  name  was  Hempenfeldt,  a  tall  tiffi 
man  of  fifty,  with  a  hooked  nose,  and  go^ 
hy-glass,  and  used  to  wear  a  white  bat  asi 
blue  frock-coat,  and  buff  waistcoat,  and 
tHem  varnish  boots." 

Maud  looked  at  hw  watdi.  It  was  past 
eleven. 

•  "  Did  you  hever  see  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Marston,  Lady  Mardykes's  bxi5th%r,  miss  ?" 
inquired  Mercy,  who  had  groivn  to  be  on 
easy  terms  with  the  ^oung  lady  in  her 
charge; 

"  Yes,  I  have.  What  about  him  ?-  in- 
quired Maud,  as  carelessly  as  if  her  heart 
hftd  not  fluttered  up  to  her  lips  and  drc^ped 
down  dead  la^in.  • 

"  Becauise  I  %aw  him,  and  a  little  Uack 
gentleman,  just  up  to  his  elbow,  talking 
to  Doctor  Antomarc^,  and  Miss  Medwp 
is  in  the  waiting-room." 

Perhaps  Mercy  Uiought  t^t  these  sigiis 
betokened  the  early  liberation  of  Maud, 
and  became  more  comn^miieativ^  as  tbc 
likelihood  of  her  again  Emerging  into  light 
and  becoming  a  personage  in  the  liriDC 
world,  improved, 

Maud  knew  now  thai  battle  was  actu- 
ally waged  in  ber  bdbalf^  and  that  a  fevr 
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Lours  might  see  her  free,  and  on  her 
way  to  Wjbonme  with  dear  old  Mazimilla 
Medwyn. 

But,  oh,  no !  she  would  not  allow  her- 
self to  believe  anything  so  incredible.  It 
could  not  happen.  To  admit  a  hope  bo 
immense  wonld  be  to  insnre  ^  plunge  into 
tlie  deepest  bell  of  disappointment.  And 
yet  that  hope  possessed  her,  and  she  was 
nearly  wild  with  its  excitement. 

*'  Do  yon  think  Miss  Medwyn  will  be  al- 
lowed to  see  CEie  ?"  asked  Mand. 

"  I  don*t  know,  miss ;  they  was  jealous 
of  yon  seeing  any  one ;  and  I'm  sure  there's 
no  good  in  yoa  asking,  whateVer  they  may 
say  when  she  does." 

Maud,  being  quite  of  the  same  opinion, 
made  no  moTe,  well  knowing  that  Maad- 
milla  would  leave  no  sioike  untu|ixod'  to 
obtain  a  few  minutes'  sight  of  ber. 

Mr.  Darkdale  arrived,  with  a  knock  at 
the  sitting-room  door.  His  business  was 
to  deliver  a  formal  intimation  from  Doctor 
Aniomarchi  that  Miss  Yernon  was  to  hold 
lierself  in  readiness  to  come  to  his  room,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  to  answer  some  questions 
which  an  official  person  would  have  to  put 
to  her,  and  to  request  that  she  would  be 
good  enough  not  to  leave  her  rooms  until 
his  messenger  should  arrive  to  conduct  her 
to  his  office. 

In  a  state  of  suspense  Maud  awaited 
Antomarchi's  summons  in  her  sitting-rooim. 
Twelve  o'clock  came,  and  no  summons  yet 
Ten  minutes,  twenty  minutes,  half  an  hour 
passed.  The  little  timepiece  in  her  room 
struck  one. 

Mr.  Darkdale  arrived  a  minute  or  two 
later.  He  looked  stem  and  thoughtful. 
Mercy  Creswell  was  summoned.  She  was 
to  go  alone  with  Mr.  Darkdale.  Miss  Ver^ 
nou  was  to  be  so  good  as  to  await  her,  or 
his,  return  where  she  was.  These  at- 
tendants would  wait  upon  her  in  the  mean 
time. 

Two  of  the  stalwart  housemaids  in  the 
Glarewoods  uniform  entered  quietly,  axid 
stood  near  the  door. . 

Mercy  Creswell  looked  a  little  disagree- 
ably surprised  at  the  occurrence ;  but  she 
accompanied  Mr,  Darkdale  in  silence ;  and 
Maud  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  all 
that  was  taking  place  down-stairs,  upon  the 
^ue  of  the  orde^  that  was  to  decide  her 
fate. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  Mercy  Creswell 
returned,  looking  hot  and  agitated.  The 
temporary  attendants  were  withdrawn,  and 
Maud;  being  alone  with  her  maid,  ques- 
tioned her  as  to  what  was  going  on. 


'^  I'm  not  to  tell  nothing  about  it,  miss; 
them's  my  orders." 

"  The  inquiry  is  about  me,  isn't  it  ? 
Surelvyou  can  tell  me  so  much, "« urged 
Maud. 

"  Well,  yes,  miss ;  it  is  about  you,  and 
not  another  thing  will  I  say  about  it. 
Where's  the  use  of  me  running  that  risk 
without  no  good  to  no  one  P" 

Mercy  was  obstinate  and  h^d  to  her  reso- 
lution spite  of  all  Maud's  importonities  and 
promises  of  secrecy ;  and  Maud  in  the  burn- 
ing fever  of  her  agitatioi^  walked  from  room 
to  room,  and  &om  window  to  window,  un- 
able to  rest  for  a  moment. 

If  she  could  only  tell  how  it  was  going ! 
By  what  right  was  she  excluded  from 
h^  own  trial?  How  un£urly  her  case 
nughi  be  dealt  with !  And,  oh !  but  to 
think  of  all  that  depends  on  the  next  hour. 

In  the  waiting-room  Mr.  Marston  and 
old  Miss  Medwyn  had  met  Mr.  Dawe,  and 
were  in  high  chat  when  Mr.  Tijatem  was 
shown  in.  He  had  not  perhaps  expected 
to  meet  Miss  Vernon's  frieiids  ia  sBiCh  (orce. 
He  knew  only  that  he  was  to  see  Mr.  Dawe 
there.  He  would  have  preferred  not  meet- 
ing Miss  Medwyn.  He  smiled  pensively, 
and  shook  hands,  and  shrugged  pathetioally 
over  the  melancholy  state  of  things  which 
had  called  them  there. 

''And  poor  Lady  Yemon,  what  a  de- 
plorable thing  f(5r  her !  Only  think,  a 
mother,  you  know,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing;  so  awfully  distressing!  I  know, 
for  my  part,  I  should  rather  lose  a  child  by 
death  outright,  and  be  spared  the  anguish 
of  such  an  affliction  as  this." 

He  looked  round  upon  them  with  a  sad 
shake  of  the  head,  and  a  slow  wave  of  his 
hand,  which  was  intended  geneiially  to  in- 
dicate Miss  Vernon,  the  lunatic  asylum,  its 
inmates  and  apparatus ;  and  this  panto- 
mime terminated  in  a  slight  but  expressive 
elevation  of  the  eyes  and  hand,  and  another 
desolate  shrug. 

"  Lady  Vernon  lives  in  hopes,"  he  con- 
tinued, liking,  I  fancy,  to  talk  rather  than 
to  be  talked  to,  on  this  subject.  ''She 
thinks  this  will  not  be  a  very  tedious — a — 
a — illness.  All  this  is,  of  course,  quite 
dark  at  Boydon.  No  one  there — I  have 
not  even  mentioned  it  to  my  wife — not  a 
human  being  but  I  and  Doctor  Malkin " 

"  Ho !  Doctor  Malkin !  WeU,  that  does 
not  surprise  me,"  exclaimed  Miss  Medwyn, 
in  an  angry  paronthesia. 

"  Not  a  hving  person  but  he  and  I,  and 
Lady  Vernon  herself,  in  all  that  part  of  the 
worldy  has  the  least  idea  there  is  anything 
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of  the  kind ;  and  yon  know  we  may  look 
to  see  her  very  soon,  1  do  hope,  qnite  as  we 
could  wish." 

"Very  soon,  I  shonld  hope,  Mr.  Tintem; 
sooner  even  than  some  of  her  friends  ex- 
pect," said  Maximilla,  with  a  tart  em- 
phasis. "  She  is  under  very  special  restraint 
here.  They  won't  permit  me  so  much  as 
to  see  her !  What  can  be  the  reason  of 
that?  I  don't  suppose  I  can  hurt  her; 
and  as  to  my  share  of  the  danger,  I'm  quite 
willing  to  risk  that,  ha  ha,  ha ! — ^poor  little 
Maud !"  and  with  thes^  words  Maximilla 
Medwyn  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Tintem  looked  with  much  ieeHng 
at  Mr.  Dawe;  but  a  blacker  shadow  seemed 
to  have  gathered  about  that  odd  figure. 

Mr.  Marston,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
long  room,  was  trying  to  read  some  papers 
connected  with  the  proceedings,  but  his 
eye  every  moment  wandered  to  the  door, 
through  which  he  expected  the  summons 
of  a  messenger  from  the  commissioner. 

Maximilla's  tears  disconcerted  Mr.  Tin- 
tem, who  walked  first  to  the  window,  and 
then  to  Mr.  Dawe,  to  whom,  with  another 
shrug,  he  murmured : 

"  Most  harrowing !  No  place  for  ladies, 
this !" 

Mr.  Dawe  grunted. 

Maximilla's  sobs  did  not  last  long.  A 
footman  entered  and  presented  a  little  note 
to  Mr.  Dawe. 

Mr.  Dawe  read  it.  The  eyes  of  Mr. 
Marston  and  Miss  Medwyn  were  now  di- 
rected on  him  very  anxiously. 

*'  It  is  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Dawe,  in  his 
dry  tones. 

"Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Maximilla. 

And  Mr.  Marston  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  said  the  same. 

Mr.  Tintem  eyed  them  cunously.  What 
was  "all  right?"  He  would  have  given 
Bomething  to  know. 

Mr.  Dawe  walked  up  to  Maximilla 
briskly,  and  saying,  "  Read  that,"  placed 
the  note  in  her  hands. 

It  said : 

Dear  Mr.  Dawe, — I  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  saying  that  Mr.  Commissioner 
Steele  has  no  objection,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  to  your  being  present, 
although  your  request,  coming  from  one 
who  is  not  related  to  the  fiatmily,  is  not 
usual ;  and  the  only  condition  he  imposes 
is,  that  you  make  no  public  use  of  what  you 
are  permitted  to  witness ;  and  he  reserves 
to  himself,  of  course,  the  right  of  dispens- 
ing with  your  presence  at  any  time  he  may 


express  a  wish  to  be  more  to  himself.    I  | 
write  this  with  pleasure,  as  I  look  upon 
your  presence  as  a  protection  to  myself. 

Yours  truly, 

Michael  Aktoxaschi.      i 

P.S. — ^You  are  at  liberty  to  acoompanj 
Mr.  Tintem  when  the  commissioner  sends 
for  him. 

This  summons  was  not  long  in  coming. 

Mr.  Tintem  looked  with  an  air  of  studied  ' 
curiosity  and  polite  surprise  at  Mr.  Dave  i 
as  that  gentleman  accompanied  him. 

Mr.  Dawe  did  not  care.  Those  looks 
did  not  overawe  him.  , 

CHAPTER  LXXX.   BEFORE  THE  COMITISSIONEB. 

They    found    the    commissioner,    with  ■' 
Doctor  Antomarchi,  in  the  oval-room,  to 
which  the  servant  conducted  them. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Steele  is  a  tall,  gen- 
tleman-like looking  man,  with  a  dark  &ce, 
closely  shaved,  black  curly  hair,  a  little 
streaked  with  white,  growing  close  over  : 
his  broad,   but  not  high,  forehead.     He  < 
looks  at  them  with  eyes  nearly  shut,  and  a 
Httle  frown,   after  the  manner  of   near- 
sighted people,  and  he  is  twirling  round 
his  finger  an  eye-glass.     He  rises,  and  re-  , 
ceives  these  gentlemen  with  a  short  bow,  , 
and  looks  to  Doctor  Antomarchi  to  expUis  '' 
them.     The   doctor,  who   has  seen   them  ' 
before,  does  so. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Dawe  ?  The  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  be  present  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Vernon  P"  asked  the  conmiissoner.  i! 

"  Yes,"  said  Antomarchi. 

"  Have  you  considered.  Doctor  Antomar-   ' 
chi,"  hesitated  Mr.  Tintem,  "whether  Lady  ^ 
Vernon  would  quite  \dsh  that  arrange- 
ment ?     The  young  lady's  mother,"  he  ex-  I, 
plains  to  the  commissioner,  "  she  is  naturally  • ' 
extremely  anxious  that  as  little  as  possible 
of  this  very  painful  case  should  become 
generally  known ;  she  wished  it,  in  fieict,  as 
private  as  possible." 

"  Yes ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  a  simple  l! 
relation  of  mother  and  child,"   said  Mr. 
Steele,  fluently,  while  arranging  his  papers. 
"The  young  lady  has  quite  different  in-  |; 
terests,  and  on  a  very  great  scale ;  and  it  is   , 
only  reasonable  that  some  one,  in  whom  her  ■ 
relations  have  confidence,  should  be  per- 
mitted, in  her  interest,  to  hear  what  passes.  . 
Mr.  Tintem,  you  are  a  magistrate  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir."  Ii 

"  The  depositions  in  this  matter,  were  ll 
sworn  before  you?" 

"  They  were,  sir." 
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''  Yon  have  brought  with  yon  the  orig^inal 
depositions  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  hand  them  to  me. 
Thanks ;  Mr.  Dawe,  while  I  read  these,  yon 
can  read  the  attested  copies  which  Doctor 
AntomaFchi  will  be  so  good  as  to  give 
yon. 

Doctor  Antomarchi  placed  the  papers 
before  Mr.  Dawe,  who  received  tbem  with 
one  of  his  stiff  bows,  and  read  them  with 
characteristic  care. 

"  Lady  Yemon  is  not  here  ?"  asked  the 
commissioner. 

"  No,"  answered  AntomarchL 

"  Nor  that  man,  Elihn  Lizard  ?" 

"  He  is  not  here." 

"  These  affidavits  are  very  strong.  Lady 
Yernon  deposes  that  her  daughter,  the 
subject  of  this  inquiry,  has  for  some  years 
eibibited  a  growing  eccentricity  and  vio- 
lence, which,  have  caused  her  extreme 
&iiziety;  that  latterly  these  peculiarities 
H  in  her  opinion,  become  distinctly 
morbid,  and  that  on  a  certain  evening,  the 
te  of  which  she  states.  Miss  Yemon  in- 
timated an  intention  of  putting  an  end  to 
ber  own  life.  That  this  had  been  preceded 
by  two  distinct  occurrences  of  a  similar 
lond,  within  little  more  than  a  year  ante- 
cedent to  the  last  threat  of  this  sort^  at 
Roydon  HaU." 

The  commissioner  paused  and  looked  at 
Mr.  Dawe. 

"  Doctor  Malkin,  the  &mily  physician, 
states  that  the  young  lady  is  of  a  highly 
nervous  temperament,  with  strange  ideas, 
such  as  are  popularly  termed  flighty,  that 
Bbe  is  hysterical  and  impetuous,  and  with- 
out sufficient  self-control  to  counteract  the 
obvious  tendencies  of  such  a  mental  and 
nervous  condition.  That  with  this  know- 
ledge of  predisposing  causes  at  work,  he 
cannot  refer  the  focts  set  out  in  Lady  Ver- 
non's and  Elihu  Lizard's  depositions  to  any 
cause  other  than  insanity  too  considerably 
developed  to  be  safely  committed  to  any 
but  the  constant  supervision  and  treatment 
of  an  able  physician,  residing  under  the 
s^me  roof,  and  experienced  in  the  treat- 
laent  of  insanity.  He  says  he  cannot 
Tindertake  the  responsibiUty  of  advising 
J^y  Vernon  to  keep  the  young  lady  at 
home,  an  experiment  which  has  often  been 
attended,  he  remarks,  especially  when  sui- 
cidal tendencies  have  existed,  with  &tal 
consequences.  That  is  very  strong,  you 
observe,**  he  said,  throwing  his  head  back, 
and  glancing  at  Mr.  Dawe. 
w.  Dawe  grunted. 


"  Yon  think  that  very  strong  ?"  said  the 
commissioner. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Dawe,  "  I  don't  mind 
Lady  Vernon ;  and  the  Boydon  doctor  is 
in  her  pocket.  He  thinks  what  she  thinks, 
and  she  thinks  whatever  she  likes." 

Mr.  Commissioner  Steele  popped  his 
glass  in  his  eye  and  stared  at  this  out- 
spoken little  man,  as  he  might  at  a  curious 
creature  in  a  menagerie,  and  then  he  re- 
sumed. 

"  Well,  here's  Elihu  Lizard,"  said  the 
commissioner,  who  had  opened  another 
paper ;  "  I  tidnk  here  perhaps  it  will  be  as 
well  to  ask  Miss  Medwyn  to  be  good 
enough  to  come  in — she  may,  possibly,  have 
somethmg  to  explain." 

Mr.  Sfeele  leaned  back  in  his  chdir,  and 
Doctor  AntonoArchi  again  touched  the  bell, 
and  the  servant  in  a  minute  more  an- 
nounced Miss  Medwyn. 

The  commissioner  rose  and  made  his 
bow.  Miss  Medwyn  glanced  shrewdly  at 
him,  to  ascertain  what  manner  of  man  the 
judge  might  be. 

^'  I'll  tell  you  what  EHhu  Lizard  states, 
if  you  please,  Miss  Medwyn,  and  you  can 
make  any  remarks  that  strike  you." 

"  So  I  shall,"  said  Miss  Medwyn. 

"  He  swears  he  followed  Miss  Vernon 
from  place  to  place." 

"  Who  sent  him  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dawe. 

"  I  know  no  more  than  the  affidavit 
states ;  you  have  the  copy.  He  found  that 
she  acted  with  very  marked  eccentricity 
during  a  tour  she  made  with  her  cousin, 
that  was  you,  Miss  Medwyn ;  she  concealed 
her  name,  and  passed  herself  off  as  a  Miss 
Maud  Quendoline ;  she  represented  herself 
as  being,  and  the  deponent  seems  to  think, 
for  the  time,  actually  believed  the  statement, 
obliged  to  make  her  livelihood  by  selling 
her  water-colour  sketches ;  she  told  people 
that  she  was  miserably  poor,  and,  in  social 
position,  extremely  numble ;  and  Elihn 
Lizard  believes  that,  at  the  time,  she  seri- 
ously thought  that  all  these  statements 
were  true." 

"  She  thought  no  such  thing,"  said  Miss 
Medwyn.  ''  It  was  all  done  in  the  spirit 
of  froUc ;  just  what  any  young  creature  a 
little  wayward,  and  quite  wild  with  spirits, 
as  she  was,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  little 
hohday,  would  do ;  and  no  one  ever  dreamed 
of  supposing  her  mad." 

"  Did  she  tell  y6u.  Miss  Medwyn,  during 
your  excursion,  at  any  time,  that  she 
did  not  believe  these  representations  her- 
self?" 

**  No,  certainly,  it  was  quite  unnecessary ; 
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she  knew  that  each  an  idea  had  neyer 
entered  my  miud." 

"  You  have  a  strong  opinion,  then,  in 
favour  of  Miss  Vernon's  sanity  ?" 

*'  It  is  not  an  opinion,  I  am  quite  certain 
of  it." 

*'  But  suppose  it  irere  proved  to  you 
that  she  has,  at  three  distinct  times, 
threatened  her  own  life  while  at  Boydon; 
and  that  once,  sinoe  she  came  here,  she  has 
not  only  threatened,  but  attempted  it; 
would  not  that  modify  your  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  removing  at  once  all  re* 
straint  and  superintendence  in  her  case  P" 

^'It's  quite  untrue.  I  have  no  oiher 
answer.     It  is  utterly  &]fie." 

"  I  only  say,  as  a  supposition,  ntppom  it 
were  proved-r— " 

''  It  wotdd  not  make  the  least  difference ; 
I  could  not  believe  it,"  she  answered 
peremptorily ;  "  I  never  shall." 

The  commissioner  smiled  said  shodc  his 
head. 

'*  There  is  another  odd  circumstanee 
deposed  to  here,"  he  resumes;  "  at  a  ball 
at  a  place  called  Wy — Wjmeiing,  I  think 
it  is ;  where  she  went  witibr— -with  you.  Miss' 
Medwyn,  to  join  the  party  of  a  Mrs.  Tin- 
tern " 

"My  wife,"  interposed  Mr.  Tiniem, 
softly. 

"  Oh !  I  see,  thanks ;  where  Miss  Vernon 
went  to  join  Mrs.  Tintern's  party,"  con- 
tinued the  commissioner.  '^  She  insisted  on 
visiting  the  gallery  of  the  town-hall, 
before  the  company  had  assembled,  and 
once  more,  in  an  unreal  character,  she 
presented  herself  as  your  servant^  the  depo- 
sition says." 

'^  That  was  predsely  in  the  same  qsirit ; 
a  mere  whim;  she  had  been  looking  forward, 
for  a  long  time,  to  the  ball,  and  was  in  such 
spirits,  poor  little  thing !" 

Miss  Medwyn  was  as  near  as  possible 
crying  again,  and  had  to  pull  up  suddenly. 

The  commissioner  offered  no  criticism 
on  Miss  Medwyn's  explanation.  And  after 
a  little  silence,  for  he  saw  she  was  agitated, 
he  asked : 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  over 
Lady  Vernon's  statement  ?  There  is  no 
objection." 

Miss  Medwyn  thanked  him,  and  took 
the  paper,  which  she  read  over,  her  face 
frowning  a  little,  pale  and  scornful,  as  she  < 
did  so. 

When  she  had  conned  it  over,  and  re- 
turned the  paper,  he  asked : 

"  Have  you  anything,  Miss  Medwyn,  by 
way  of  explanation,  or  generally,  to  state. 


which  you  think  might  throw  light  on  tliis 
mquuy  r 

Miss  Medwyn  had  a  great  deal  to  saj, 
and  said  it,  more  than  once,  with  great 
v<febility,  and  in  high  scorn  of  all  opposi- 
tion. When  her  harangue  was  over,  the 
oomnussioner  thanked  her  very  mueh,  and 
rose,  with  a  bow  or  two,  and  Doctor  Anto- 
marofai  politely  conducted  her  again  to  the 
waiting-room,  where  Mr.  Manston  leceiyed 
her  witfi  intense  amdety. 

Mr.  Dawe  had,  on  hearing  his  narrslavn 
peremptorily  forbidden  his  appearance  is 
a  witness,  and  blew  up  Maxinoilla  ronntily. 
in  his  proper  laconics,  for  having  permitted 
all  that  masquerading  whi<di  now  Ibnushed 
the  chief  material  of  the  case. 

'^CA-irimill^  answered  that  she  emiUnot 
have  prevented  it;  and  that  if  that  b&d 
never  happened,  rtill  a  case  wonld  not  hay? 
been  wanting,  because  it  was  pbin,  from  dif- 
ferent things  in  Barbara's  statement,  that 
dw  had  employBd  people  to  watch  Hand 
wherever  she  went. 

A&  Mr,  Marston  and  l^ximilla  Medvp 
were*  now  oonversing,  Mr.  Dawe,  ithose 
chief  object  was  to  note  carefully  in  his 
memory  the  fiEUste  on  which  the  ^eorj  of 
Maud's  inssnity  was  based,  with  a  viev 
to  action  of  a  different  kind  should  this 
measure  fhil,  had  the  pleasure  of  hstcso!^ 
to  Mercy  Creswell's  description  of  wte 
she  had  termed  Maud's  "perroknra." 

Then  came  an  account  of  h&t  attem^ 
to  g«4  into  the  hall  in  pursuit  of  Lady  Mat- 
dykes ;  of  her  throwing  herself  on  the  stairi 
of  what  was  called  her  violence,  and  olti- 
mate»M[uction  to  submission  under  motal 
influences.  Then  Doctor  An^omarchi  made 
his  statement,  stronger,  abler,  more  lesrned 
than  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Malkin,  and  io 
oondusion  he  said : 

''  This  is  a  case,  I  admit,  I  eftionld  be 
happy  to  be  relieved  of.  It  is  a  case  ronnd 
which  fiimily  feuds  and  jealousies  gather 
and  prepare  for  batUe.  We  have  never 
been  in  litigation  here;  and  although  I 
cannot  conscientiously  recommend  W^ 
Vernon  to  take  the  young  lady  home,  I 
sbmki  be  very  much  obliged  if  she  would 
remoya  her  to  some  other  house." 


CHAPTER  LXXXI.   HAUD  IS  SUMMONSD.  ,i 

*'  I  SHOITLD  like,"  said  the  commiBsianer,  | 
*'  to  see  the  young  lady  now ;  and  after  that 
Doctor  Antomarohi,  if  you  please,  I  oonld  L 
have  a  few  words  with  you.   Mr.  Dawe,  are 
you  acquainted  with  Miss  Vernon  ?" 

Mr.  Dawe  assented. 
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"  What  do  you  say.  Doctor  Antomarcbi, 
to  Mr.  Dawe's  remaimng  while  Miss  Ver- 
non answers  a  few  questions  ?" 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  if  I  were  not 
certain  that  in  her  present  state  a  meeting 
of  the  kind  would  be,  as  respects  the  pro- 
gress of  her  recovery,  almost  the  worst 
diing  ihat  could  happen  to  Miss  Vernon.  I 
speak  with  the  responsibility  of  her  medical 
adviser;  and  I  must  request  Mr.  Dawe  to 
withdraw,  unless  you,  sir,  should  direct 
otherwise." 

"Then,  Mr.  Dawe,  I  must  ask  you  to 
retire,"  says  the  commissioner,  making  him 
a  little  bow. 

Mr.  Dawe  rose,  and  returned  it  with  a 
nod;  the  servant  conducted  him  to  the 
waiting-room;  and.  Pocj^r  Antomarchi 
turned  the  key  in  the  door  through  which 
he  had  retreated. 

Doctor  Antomarchi  and  Mr.  Conmxis- 
sloner  Steele  had  a  little  bit  of  earnest  con- 
versation. The  long  period  of  Miss  Ver- 
Doa's  suspense  at  lengUi  expired. 

Kever  did  imprisoned  lady  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror  hear  herself  summoned  to  the 
pesence  of  the  tremendous  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville  with  a  colder  pang  of  horror  than 
that  which  unnerved  Maud  Vernon,  at  the 
tap  at  her  door,  and  the  intimation  that  the 
time  had  come,  and  her  presence  was  re- 
quired by  the  commissioner. 

"  Are  there  many  people  in  the  room 
with  him?**  Maud  asked,  jnsing  quickly, 
very  pale,  and  feeling  a  little  dizzy. 

"Only  the  doctor,  please,  miss." 

The  young  lady  followed  the  servant ; 
Mercy  Creswdl  stumping  after,  with  a  su- 
pematuraUt  flplemii  countenance, 

Maud  did  not  know  how  she  reached,  the 
office  door.  At  sight  of  that  solid  barrier, 
its  well  varnished  panels  and  oak  veining, 
br  heart  bounded  as  if  it  woxdd  suffo- 
cate her. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  she  whispered  to  the 
man  who  was  about  opening  the  door  to 
announce  her.    "  Not  yet." 

She  must  not  seem  flurried.  All  for  her 
depended  on  her  perfect  self-possession  in 
presencQ  qf  this  stranger,  who  held,  the  key 
of  her  prison. . 

She  sigi^d  to  the  man,  who  opened  the 
door,  and  she  heard  her  name  announced. 

Now  she  is  in  the  room.  Antomarchi, 
whom  she  distrusts  and  fears,  rises  and 
Kiakcs  her  a  very  grave  and  ceremonious 
oow.  She  turns  from  that  smooth  face, 
tliat  frightens  her,  to  the  commissioner, 
who  has  also  risen,  and  makes  her  a  less 
elaborate  bow.     Intelligent,  energetic,  nar- 


row, utterly  unsympathetic,  is  the  face  of 
her  judge.  Instinctively  she  is  dismayed 
by  it. 

She  sits  down,  hardly  knowing  what  she 
does,  in  a  chair  opposite  the  commissioner. 
He  asks  her  some  question,  the  purport  of 
which  she  does  not  distinctly  catch.  She 
sees  nothing  but  that  cold,  shrewd,  self- 
complacent  face  which  dismays  her. 

The  stern  ringing  voice  of  Antomarchi 
repeats  the  question,  and  she  turns.  He 
is  looking  at  her.  She  finds  herself  under 
the  spell  of  those  baleful  eyes. 

"Mr.  Commissioner  Steele  asked  you 
whether  you  are  aware  that  you  are  sworn 
to  have  on  three  distinct  occasions,  at 
Boydon,  threatened  to  take  away  your 
life  ?" 

"  I  was  not  aware,  that  is,  I  don't  know 
what  is  said  against  ine,"  she  says  with 
an  effort^  and  a  little  confusedly. 

"  May  I  ask  her  a  few  questions  P"  in- 
quires Antomarchi. 

"Do,  pray,"  acquiesces  the  commis- 
sioner. 

He  bowed  to  Mr.  Steele,  and  then  said : 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  look  a  little  this  way." 
She  had  averted  her  ejes,  "  I  want  to  be 
assured  that  you  hear  me." 

She  submitted,  and  he  proceeded. 

"  You  are  frank,  Miss  Vernon,  and  would 
not  mislead  this  inquiry.  Did  you  not  in- 
tend to  commit  suicide  at  Roydon  ?" 

Miss  Vernon  faltered ;  she  tried  instinc- 
tively to  raise  her  hand  to  her  eyes,  but  she 
did  not  raise  it  higher  than  her  throat, 
where  she  felt  a  great  ball  rising. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  press  you,  but  we  must 
accept  your  silence  as  an  admission,"  said 
the  cold  bass  of  Antomarchi.  "  Is  it  not 
true,"  he  persisted,  sternly,  "  that  you  in- 
tended suicide,  three  distinct  times,  when 
at  Roydon?" 

"  I— I  can't,"  feltered  Maud. 

"  I  know  you  can't,"  he  repeated,  and 
you  could  not  there,  I  believe." 

"  I   could   not   there  —  I  believe — if — 

if What  am  I  saying?     Oh,  God! 

what  am  I  saying  ?" 

'*  Never  regret  speaking  candidly  to 
friend.^ ;  Mr.  Commissioner  Steele,  of  whom 
you  seem  so  much  in  awe,  can  have  no 
object  in  this  inquiry  but  what  tends  to 
your  good.  Wow,  as  to  what  occurred 
here — up-stairs — when  you  told  Mercy  Cres- 
well  you  would  make  away  with  yourself, 
and  sue  locked  you  into  your  room  in  con- 
sequence, and  you  then  threw  up  the  win- 
dow. Come,  be  frank.  Miss  Vernon,  did 
you  not  do  so  with  the  intention  of  taking 
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ingont  witli  tragic  emplutsis,  '*  Trapped  at 
last.'' 

"Trapped  at  last,*'  echoed  a  tall  man, 
with  a  thin  hatchet  face,  bright  beady  eyes, 
and  a  thick  moastache.  '^Denced  good 
title  for  a  three-act  drama ;  see  my  way  to 
it  at  once.  Act  the  first,  Setting  the 
Snare;  act  the  second,  Nearing  the  Noose; 
act  the  third,  Trapped  at  Last.  Lapse  of 
ten  yea£0"is  supposed  to  occur  between  the 
second  and  third  acts.  There  you  have  it !" 

''Oh,  drop  th%t  gaff,  Hayward,"  said 
Dunsany ;  ^'-and  yon,  Gerald,  don't  «tand 
there  looking  like  old  Blowhard  when  he 
plays  the  Idiot  Witness." 
.  "A  part  which  comes  quite  xarinTal  to 
tim,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hay  ward. 

"  Well,  come  along,  Gerald,"  continued 
Dunsany ;  "  we  have  got  a  little  supper  at 
the  Swan,  and  I  have  been  looking  every- 
where for  you  to  make  one  of  the  party. 
Now  I've  got  you,  so  come  along." 

"  Not  to-night,"  oommenced  Gerald ;  "  I 
am  awfully  tired,  and  was  on  my  way  home 
to  bed.     Not  to-night,  please." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  to-night,"  repeated  Dtm- 
sany  in  a  bantering  tone,  ''  certainly  not 
to-night ;  let  us  say  we  will  meet  this  night 
twelvemonth,  and  at  PhiHppi,  please  I 
Come  out  of  that,  you  villain!  Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  let  vou  go  now  I  Iwive 
once  got  hold  of  your  More  especially 
when  old  Blowhard  told  me  just  now  you 
were  not  coming  back  to  him,  and  he  should 
have  to  look  out  for  a  new  scene-painter. 
Put  your  arm  in  mine,  and  come  along." 

"  But  I  really  am  horribly  tired,"  pleaded 
Gerald. 

"  If  you  are  tired,  count"  (the  nickname 
which  Gerald  HArdinge's  looks  andmanners 
had  gained  for  him  amongst  the  company, 
and  by  which  he  generally  went),  "  if  you 
altj  tired,  count,"  said  another  of  the  byr 
standers,  Mr.  Minneken,  a  dashing  young 
roue  of  fifly- eight,  with  a  purple  head  and 
a  ragged  purple  moustache,  and  who  was 
the  light  comedian  of  the  company,  "go 
to  your  bed  at  the  natural  hour  of  four  a.m. 
Never  invoke  the  miserable  Morpheus  at  a 
time  which  should  be  sacred  to  the  blisses 
of  Bacchus  and  the  kisses  of  Venus." 

A  general  chorus  of  "Bravo,  Minny  i" 
rewarded  this  flight  of  fancy. 

**  Letting  alone  the  fiact  that  I  sleep  next 
to  you,  my  dear  Gerald,"  said  Dunsany, 
"and  that  when  I  arrive  at  the  hour  so  neatly 
indicated  just  now,  I  am  likely  to  disturb 
you  from  your  slumber." 

The  proposition  to  end  his  evening  in  this 
manner  was  assuredly  very  different  from 


what  Gerald  Hardinge  had  either  expected 
or  wished.     He  had  longed  for  seme  pboe 
in  which  he  oould  oommune  witfi  himself, 
for  some  eoUtude  where  lie  oovld  orallj 
convince  himself  of  ihe  bappinqpa  which 
he  had  just  secured;   and  lie  was  dow 
bidden  to  make  one  of  a  parfy  of  convivial 
roysterers  in  a  tavern  reeking  with  liqior 
and  tobacco.     But  he  did  not  like  to  urge 
any  ftirther  the  refiasal  to  the  invitftiioii 
thus  pFossed  upon  him.     Several  of  those 
presfnt,    turd     especial^   Donsaay,   had 
shown  ium  much  rough  ldxn]B888Miatte&'  < 
tion  dnnng  the  time  he  had  passed  amoi^ 
them,  and  he  was  conscious  that  there  vas 
prevalent  in -the  4X)mpaiiy  aa  intfuitiTe  en&- 
picion  of  the  difference  between  his  former 
and  his   present   position   in    life,   which 
would  render  them  doubly  susceptihle  to 
any  apparent  slight.     So  he  ceased  to  make 
any  further  opposition  to  their  wishes,  and 
his    assent  being  received  with  a  shout 
which  awoke  the  slumbering  echoes  of  the 
old  Guildhall  portico,  and  brought  the  police- 
man down  a  by-street  with  hm-ried  foot- 
steps very  different  from  his  usual  measnred 
pace,  the  party  proceeded  on  their  way  re- 
joicing. 

The  Swan,  towards  which  ihe  convivial 
company  was  making  its  way,  was  a  regnkr 
type  of  a  theatrical  tavern.  Ordinarily,  l^e 
house  "used"  by  the  actors  and  their 
friends  is  to  be  found  in  the  immedzaie 
vicinity  of  the  theatre.  But  the  inhabits^ 
of  "Wexeter  had  scruples  about  aHoiriBg 
any  establishment  of  the  kind  to  flouns^ 
in  the  proximity  of  the  cathedral;  whiJe 
the  church  dignitaries,  who  were  potential 
in  such  matters,  took  care  that  the  precincts 
dwelt  in 'by  them  should  be  kept  free  from 
the  contamination  of  a  tav^m  of  any  kind, 
and  especially  one  which  was  likely  to  be 
frequented  by  the  lower  class  of  theatrical 
performers.  So  that  the  Swan  was  com- 
pelled to  build  her  nest  at  some  little  dif;- 
tance  off,  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
indeed,  and  near  the  wharves  abutting  on 
the  navigable  portion  of  the  river  Wexe, 
where  huge  ralks  of  timber  lie  strewn 
about,  where  the  road  is  always  gritty  with 
coal-dust,  and  where  there  is  a  perpetual 
maritime  smell  of  boiling  pitch  and  fresh 
tar.  None  of  the  bargemen,  Jacks-in-the- 
water,  or  river-side  idlers,  however,  dream 
of  going  into  the  Swan,  which  is  known  as 
the  actors'  house  of  call,  and  is  given  up 
exclusively  to  them.  The  landlord  is  a 
retired  "heavy  man"  from  the  Norfolk 
circuit;  his  wife,  stout  and  nnwicJdlj 
though  she  be  now,  was  once  the  brightest 
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of  sinpsg  chamber-maids  afc  Porfcemonth ; 
and  Im  two  sons,  with  their  celebrated  dog 
6eppo,ttre  now  extracting  money  from  the 
pocketf  of  Australian  diggers,  bj  their 
splendil  performanoe  of  the  Forest  of 
Bondj.  All  daj  long,  lonnging  in  fitmt  of 
the  street-door,  or  leaning  Hsiiessly  against 
the  porfcil,  are  to  be  seen  sallow,  keen^eyed 
zDes,  wiiskerless,  indeed,  but  with  an  out- 
line blue  map  on  cheek  and  chin,  showing 
what  trenendons  hirsnte  power  is  kept  in 
abeyanceby  the  exigencies  of  the  profession. 
From  tine  to  time  they  will  enter  the  hoase 
and  drop  into  the  bar — a  snnggery  where 
not  one  scrap  of  wall  is  to  be  seen,  so 
covered  is  it  with  play-bills,  and  placards, 
and  portnits  of  celebrated,  theatrical  cha- 
racters— tike  a  drink  standing,  chat  with 
the  harmsid,  who,  like  every  other  inmate 
of  the  establishment,  is  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  dramaiic  lore,  or  glance  throngh  the 
pages  of  the  £[aresfoot,  the  theatrical 
jonrnal,  eipecially  conning  the  advertise- 
ments of  itanagers  in  quest  of  talent. 

In  the  jonrse  of  the  theatrical  season 
many  bancpets  were  nsnally  given  at  the 
Swan,  actcTB  being  proverbiaJly  of  a  hos- 
pitable ani  generous  disposition,  and  no 
saccoss  of  even  the  smallest  kind  was  ever 
gained  by  any  member  of  the  company 
without  its  being  duly  commemorated  in 
liquor.  Bit  there  was  never  any  noise  or 
disturbance  at  these  entertainments,  and 
as  the  house  was  thoroughly  well  con- 
ducted, the  police  never  inter&red  with  its 
arrang^mens,  and  winked  at  occasional 
infractions  cf  the  law  which  prescribed  a 
certain  hour  for  closing. 

That  bom  had  pretty  nearly  arrived 
when  Mr.  Dmsany  f^d  his  finends  reached 
the  Swan,  anl  most  of  the  ordinary  guests 
had  taken  tkir  departure.  For  the  ex- 
pected party,  however,  a  room  was  pre- 
pared, and  ina  few  minutes  they  were  all 
fieated  round  the  table  covered  with  the 
materials  for  t  substantial  meal.  As  the 
host,  Mr.  Dunany  took  the  chair,  having 
Gerald  on  his  ight,  and  Mr.  Minneken  on 
his  left.  They  were  all  too  hungry  to  talk 
much  at  first,  and,  when  their  appetite 
began  to  be  appeased,  the  conversation 
which  ensued  vas  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  circle.  The  performances 
of  the  evening  md  of  the  past  season 
generally,  the  Bk>rt-comings,  meannesses, 
and  vanity  of  themanager  Dobson  (always 
spoken  of  as  Bowhard),  the  chances  of 
liondon  engagements,  and  the  gratitude 
due  to  the  press,  of  which  Mr.  Hayward 
was  the  esteemed  iepresentative  then  pre- 


sent. All  these  subjects  were  in  turn  dis- 
cussed, and  Gerald,  who  had  taken  vely 
little  part  in  the  conversation,  thought  he 
saw  the  longed-for  opportxmify  to  slip 
away  unperceived,  when  he  heard  a  remark 
which  instantly  changed  his  intention. 

Mr.  Minneken  ^was  the  speaker.  ' "  A 
diyiniiy,  sir,"  he  exclaimed;' "Madge Pierre- 
point  is  a  divinity,  nothing  else.  There*  is 
nothing  to  touch  her  on  the  stage  now^i.- 
days,  nor  has  there  been  in  my  t&e.  I've 
seen  them  all,  sir ;  the  finest  women  in  Lon- 
don, by  Gborge !  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  you  can  compare  to  our  Madge.  Such 
an  arched  neok,  such  pouting  HpB,  such  a 
mass  of  capillary  attractions,  such  a  mag- 
nifioent  mane.  By  Heavens,  sir,  she  is 
delicious  !"  And  ]f  r.  Minneken  first  kissed 
the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  then  waved 
^them  in  the  air. 

When  Gbrald  first  heard  the  name  of 
the  woman  he  loi^ed  thus  mentioned  in  a 
public  company,  be  felt  hot  and  angry. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  be  annoyed  with 
Mr.  Minneken,  so  earnest  and  impulsive 
was  he,  so  diivahrous,  and  withal  so  re- 
spectful^ Gerald  recollected,  moreover, 
that  he  had  heard  Madge  speak  of  the 
kindness,  which  it  was  impossible  to  think 
of  as  influenced  by  any  ulterior  motive, 
shown  to  her  by  the  old  beau  on  her  first 
joining  the  company.  But  he  feared  that 
the  subject  might  be  taken  up  by  others, 
who  would  not  handle  it  quite  so  tenderly, 
and  he  was  right. 

"  She  is  all  very  well  to  look  at,'^  said 
Mr.  Hayward.  "What  you  call  a  fine 
woman,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  she's  no 
actress." 

"  No  actress  !"  cried  Dunsany. 

''When  did  you  find  that  out,  Hay- 
ward ?"  asked  Jmnneken. 

''Ever  since  she  refused  to  play  the 
heroine  in  Hayward's  five^aot  tragedy  of 
Boadicea,"  said  Gerald  Hardinge.  "  Our 
friend  has  had  no  opinion  of  Miss  Pierre- 
point's  talent  since  then." 

"Has  Hayward  written  a  five -act 
tragedy  ?"  asked  some  one  &om  the  end  of 
the  table. 

"  I  vote  he  stands  a  dinner,  and  reads 
it  to  us  before  it,"  said  Mr.  Potts,  the 
prompter,  who  had  hieen  steadily  eating 
ever  since  he  arrived,  and  whose  first  utter- 
ance had  reference  to  ^ture  food. 

. "  No,  no ;  after,  after,"  cried  Dunsany. 
"  If  he  read  the  tragedy  first  none  of  us 
would  be  alive  for  the  dinner." 

"Who  was  Boadicea?"  asked  Mr.  Potto's 
neighbour. 
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**  Some  Roman  cove,  I  think  !"  said  the 
prompter. 

"It  sounds  to  me  like  a  name  in  the 
Bible,"  said  his  neighbour. 

*' Can't  say,"  said  Mr.  Potts,  whose 
biblical  lore  was  limited. 

*'Well,  I  dare  say  yon  think  all  this  is 
devilish  funny,"  said  Mr.  Hayward,  whose 
naturally  sallow  complexion  seemed  to  be 
growing  into  a  bright  green,  "  but  with  all 
deference  to  that  very  excellent  young 
gentleman  over  there,  I  repeat  my  opinion 
that  Miss  Pierrepoint  is  no  actress." 

*'  By  Heavens,  sir,  how  you  can  say  that 
I  cannot  understand !"  said  Minneken, 
wisely  stepping  in  to  intercept  the  out- 
break of  wrath  which  he  anticipated  from 
Gerald  Hardinge.  '*  Don't  even  the  be- 
nighted clodhoppers  in  this  semi-agricul- 
tural, semi  -  ecclesiastical  neighbourhood, 
worship  herp  Don't  they  stieurt  at  the 
smallest  scintilla  emitted  by  her  glorious 
eye  ?  Don't  they  follow  every  murmur  of 
that  delicioualy  soft  voice,  which  comes  to 
them  through  those  rows  of  pearls  like  the 
sighing  of  the  west  wind  over  a  summer 
sea  ?    What  more  would  you  have,  sir  P" 

"What  moreP"  said  Mr.  Hayward, 
savagely.  "  I  would  have  a  little  more  go ; 
a  litUe  more  life ;  a  little  more  passion ! 
You,  Minneken,  have  a  reputation  of  having 
seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  and  you  have  lived 
long  enough,  Heaven  knows !  but  did  yon, 
in  your  experience,  ever  see  a  woman  so 
cold,  and  statuesque,  and  passionless  P  Take 
her  from  first  to  last  in  all  the  love  scenes 
she  plays,  and  tell  me  is  there  a  scrap  of 
heart,  a  scrap  of  warmth  in  one  of  them  P" 

Before  Mr.  Minneken  could  reply,  a  little 
man,  sitting  midway  down  the  table,  said, 
with  a  low,  chuckling  laugh :  ^  Perhaps  she 
keeps  her  heart,  and  her  warmth,  and  her 
passion,  and  all  that,  for  private  use. 
Don't  do  to  parade  'em  in  public ;  oh  no !" 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Snick,  who  was 
the  "second  old  man"  of  the  company,  and 
who  was  generaUy  regarded  as  having  been 
allotted  in  life  the  same  line  of  character 
which  he  had  sustained  all  along  in  the 
theatre,  namely,  being  sent  on  to  make 
play  for  others,  and  only  speaking  in  order 
to  give  other  people  tne  chance  of  reply. 
The  expression  bjr  him  of  any  original  idea 
would  have  astonished  the  company,  but 
such  an  opinion,  emphasised  as  it  was  by 
him  with  his  chuckle,  cansed  intense  sur- 
prise, and  a  short  silence  ensued,  which 
was  Isroken  by  Gerald  Hardinge,  who  in- 
quired, in  rather  a  savage  tone,  what 
g^unds  Mr.  Snick  had  for  his  statement. 

To  find  the  old  man's  remark  taken 
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seriously,  delighted  the  company  ingenenl, 
and  Mr.  Potts's  neighbour,  who  bid  made 
the  inquiry  about  Boadioea,  risiig  to  bis 
feet,  said  gravely,  "  That  he  thou^t  their 
friends  would  agree  with  him  th»  no  gen> 
tleman  had  a  right  to  ask  any  iue8tioD&  ., 
about  Mr.  Snick's  little  love  a&i*s."  '! 

The  applause  and  laughter  whi<h  greeted  'I 
this  remark  incensed  Gerald  Harlioge  still    ' 
further.    His  cheeks  flushed,  aid  ms  eyes 
sparkled,  as  he  rose  from  his  ihair,  and 
said,  hurriedly:    "I  care  notling  about 
Mr.  Snick,  or  nis  love  affairs  eitier,  but  he 
alluded  to  a  lady,  whose  acqcaintance  I  jj 
have  the  pleasure  of  possessbg;  ia  la    | 
offensive  way,  and  with  a  ceiiaii  innuendo 
in  his  manner  which  I  think  demands  a-  'j 
planation." 

Some  of  the  company  cried  **aear,"  some  , 
"bosh,"  and  Mr.  Dunsany  ceUed  out,  at  j 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Gome,  Snick,  yon 
innuendoing  vagabond,  make  aclean  breast 
of  it,  and  explain !" 

Mr.  Snick  did  not  seem  in  the  smallest   , 
degree  put  out  by  the  hubbub  and  excite- 
ment he  had  created.    On  tie  oontiaiy, 
he  sat  quietly  sucking  away  at  his  lon|;  ' 
pipe,  and  when  thus    directy    appealed 
to  by  Mr.  Dunsany,  he  indul^  in  a  fev 
more  chuckles  before  he  remarked :  "  Whst  i 
I  said  I  will  stick  to.     Only  vhen  I  spoke 
before  I  said  perhaps  she  kepi  her  warmth 
and  her  passion  for  private  use ;  now,  1 
say,  there  is  no  perhaps  at  al  about  it,  1 
am  sure  she  does !" 

"Sure!     How  the  devil  can  you  he  . 
sure  P"  asked  Mr.  Hayward,  ooking  across 
at  him  with  a  glance  in  whia  surprise  was 
mingled  with  contempt. 

"  How  can  I  be  sure  P"  said  the  little 
man,  with  another  chuckle;  "why,  from 
what  you  call  in  your  newspper  language,   , 
ocular  demonstration.     I  hnre  seen  herr' 

"  Seen  your  grandmothr,"  roared  ont   ^ 
Mr.  Dunsany,  not  liking  th«  expression  on   . 
Gerald  Hardinge's  face,  anc  wishing  to  pnt 
an  end  to  the  discussion  asquickly  as  pos- 
sible.   "  Come  out  of  that.  Snick,  and  don't 
let's  have  any  of  your  anedotes." 

"  Not  at  all !"  called  out  herald  Hardinge, 
starting  to  his  feet.  "  M.  Snick,  coming 
out  of  the  region  of  posibility,  has  now 
made  a  positive  statemen*  respecting  Miss  ^ 
Pierrepoint,  and  I  demmd  that  he  now 
enters  fully  into  detail  omceming  what  he  I 
alleges  he  saw." 

"  What  right  have  jnx  to  demand  any- 
thing of  the  kind  P"  asted  Mr.  Hayward.^ 

"  I  will  answer  that  qt^tion  by-and-bp," 
said  Gerald  Hardinge,  fery  quietly. 

Oh,  sit  down,  G^d,   and  don't  be 
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bothering  about  an  old  omadhoim  like  that 
Snick/*  said  Mr.  Dansany.  '*  Sore,  in 
addition  to  being  always  moithered,  he  has 
got  about  a  pint  of  punch  under  his  belt 
now,  and  is  half-drunk  already." 

Bat  Gerald  Hardinge  was  deaf  to  all 
snch  entreaty ;  the  accusation,  he  said,  had 
been  made,  and  must  be  given  in  detail. 
The  others,  by  degrees,  came  round  to  this 
opinion,  and  even  Mr.  Dunsany  said,  in  a 
half-jocular,  half-savage  manner :  '*  Gome, 
SnicK,  down  on  your  marrow-bones,  and 
confess  your  peccadillo,  and  I'll  promise 
jou  absolution." 

The  various  stages  of  these  proceedings 
seemed  fraught  with  the  greatest  delight 
to  Mr.  Snick,  who  still  sat  calmly  sucUng 
at  his  pipe,  and  chuckling  after  the  emis- 
sion of  every  separate  whiff;  and  when  he 
was  at  length  called  upon  to  speak,  he 
spoke  slowly  and  deliberately,  but  without 
the  smallest  hesitation. 

"  Some  of  you  may  know,"  he  said,  "  and 
some  mayn*t|  that  owing  to  the  screw  I  ^et 
&om  old  Blowhard  not  being  too  magmfi- 
cent,  I  endeavour  to  earn  a  little  money  by 
^ng  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  miner^ 
waters  and  ginger-beer.  There  jd&j  be 
some  among  the  company  present^"  said 
the  little  man,  looking  round  him  with  a 
leer  and  a  chuckle,  *'  who  may  have  had 
^da-water  firom  me  which  they  have  not 
paid  for,  and  there  maynot.  But  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  What  I  am  coming 
to  is  this,  that  about  a  fortnight  ago,  it 
might  be,  I  cannot  say  the  exact  day,  but 
JOU  will  recollect  it  by  that  tremendous 
thunder-storm  which  we  had,  the  only  one 
there  has  been  this  summer,  I  thought  to 
myself  that  not  being  in  the  bill  that  night, 
I  wonld  just  walk  up  as  far  as  Dumping- 
ton  turnpike,  where  the  tollman  owed  me 
a  small  account  for  ginger-beer,  which  he 
manages  to  sell  a  good  deal  of,  it  being 
good  stuff,  and  not  like  the  penny  bottles, 
all  pop  and  froth.  Accordingly,  soon  after 
it  was  dusk,  I  strolled  out  there,  and 
smoked  a  pipe  with  the  toUman,  and  got 
tbe  money  from  him,  and  set  off  to  come 
back.  I  hadn't  gone  a  hundred  yards 
before  I  saw — it  was  a  dark  night,  but  I've 
got  eyes  like  a  cat — I  saw  a  tall  woman 
<X)ming  towards  me,  and  I  recognised  her 
^gnre  in  a  minute  as  Miss  Pierrepoint. 
*  What  are  vou  doing  here,  my  lady,  at  this 
time  of  night  ?'  says  I  to  myself.  *  I  may 
^  well  see,'  I  says  to  myself,  and  with  that 
I  slipped  into  the  hedge.  She  passed  me  so 
close  that  her  dress  almost  brushed  against 
^  and  then  I  set  out  after  her.  She  went 
4long  the  road,  and  passed  the  turnpike, 


and  up  that  narrow  lane,  whidi,  as  some 
of  you  may  know,  runs  by  it.  There  she 
waited,  walking  up  and  down,  as  though 
expecting  some  one.  I  had  hidden  myself 
in  another  hedge,  and  was  looking  on,  and 
presently  I  heard  a  heavy  footstep,  and  I 
saw  a  tall  man  approaching.  She  walked 
straight  up  to  meet  him,  and  he  stooped 
down,  and  put  his  arms  around  her,  and 
kissed  her.  That's  what  he  did !"  And 
having  made  his  point,  the  little  man  looked 
round  to  see  the  result. 

Mr.  Snick  had  expected,  on  reaching  his 
climax,  he  would  have  been  hailed  with  a 
shout  of  delight  from  his  audience,  but 
there  was  no  such  outburst.  On  the  con- 
traxy,  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  seemed  to 
prevail  among  them,  and,  after  looking 
stealthily  at  each  other,  they^  with  one 
accord,  glanced  towards  Gerald  Hardinge. 
The  CKxpression  on  Mr.  Dunsany's  &oe  was 
especially  anxious,  and  when  Mr.  Snick 
stopped  speaking,  Gerald  felt  his.  knee 
clasped  l^  his  friend's  hand  in  protest 
against  any  outbreak  on  his  part. 

The  young  man,  however,  needed  no  such 
warning.  His  lips  twitched  a  little  when 
Mr.  Snick  made  his  point,  but  all  sign  of 
emotion  had  passed  away  as  he  asked :  "  The 
night  was  d^k,  and  I  think  you  say  you  did 
not  recognise  the  gentleman's  &ce  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Snick;  "I  could  only 
see  that  he  was  a  tall  man." 

''  The  darkness  must  have  deceived  you 
in  that  respect  too,"  said  G^erald,  with  an 
attempt  at  a  smile,  "  for,"  turning  to  the 
company,  "  I  cannot  be  considered  tall,  and 
yet  I  was  the  man  who  met  Miss  Pierre- 
point  on  the  night  in  question,  when  this 
estimable  gentleman  was  good  enough  to 
play  the  spy  upon  our  actions." 

"  You !"  cried  Mr.  Snick. 

"  You !"  cried  Mr.  Hayward. 

"  You !"  echoed  Mr.  Potts,  the  prompter. 
''You  been  kissing  and  making  love  to  our 
leading  lady  P" 

"Yes,"  said  Gerald  Hardinge;  "yes, 
Mr.  Potts,  and  making  love  to  her  success- 
fully, I  am  happy  to  say,  for  Miss  Pierre- 
point  is  now  my  afi&anced  wife." 

A  SCOTCH  PEEING  MARKET. 


Among  the  more  characteristic  scenes 
connected  with  the  rural  life  of  Scotland, 
and  especially  the  rural  life  of  the  north- 
eastern counties  of  Scotland,  the  feeing 
market  holds  its  own  distinctive  place.*  It 
corresponds  with  the  statute  fair  of  some 
English  counties,   and  in  it,  at  the  two 
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terms  of  WMt  Sunday  and  Martmmas,  tlw 
tenant-fiiTmera  and  &rm-labonrers  meet  to 
form  thearsiz-monthlyengagements.  Where 
railwajB  have  penetrated,  the  character  of 
the  feeing  market  hae  been  modified  in  a 
slight  degree,  from  the  &ct  that  the  trains 
take  people  early  away  from  the  market, 
and  carry  them  promptly  to  their  homes. 
It  is  Boms  who  has  said : 

When  marlcet  niehtt  am  WMiin'  late, 
And  folk  be^in  to  tak'  the  guXe, 
While  we  fit  bousin'  at  the  nappy* 
And  gettin'  fou  and  unoo  happy. 

But  where  the  railway  trains  nm,  in  place 
of  *'  taJdng  the  gate"  on  foot,  loiteiingly, 
and  in  small  detaohmdnda,  the  market 
fr«qnentera  are  all  carried  off  together. 
This  serres  to  bring  the  market  earlier  to 
a  close,  and  very  perceptibly  to  cnrtail  the 
noke  and  uproar  that  m^«<ri»Uy  loark  ite 
later  stagea  Li  other  respects  the  feeing 
market  continnes  to  be  the  same  strange 
medley  of  bosiness,  holiday*making,  and 
rough  dissipation  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  that  in  defiance  of  all  att^npte 
by  philanthropists  and  clergymen  to  put 
down  the  system,  or  in  somie  way  impro-ve  it. 

The  relation  between  the  tenant-farmer 
and  his  labourers  is  of  tibis  sort :  I  take,  in 
the  way  of  ezam^e,  my  friend  the  tenant, 
of  the  hill*foot  farm,  known  as  Mains  of 
Yawal,  who  will  yery  fairiy  represent  the 
class  of  hard-headed,  industrious  men  to 
whom  he  belongs.  By  habit  and  custom 
of  long  standing  in  that  region,  the  tenant 
is  always  known  by  the  name  of  his  &rm. 
And  thus,  if  one  would  avoid,  the  suspicion 
of  desiring  to  degrade  him  socially  in  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbours  of  the  glen,  he  must 
address  my  friend,  not  by  his  own  proper 
name  and  surname,  but  aa  "Mains  of 
Yawal,"  or,  if  brevity  is  aimed,  at^  as 
"  Mains,"  simply.  He  is  a  farmer  of  good 
medium  position,  and,  apart  frt>m  his 
domestic  establishment,  carries  on  the 
operations  of  the  farm  by  means  of  six 
or  seven  labourera  Two  or  three  drive 
his  horses,  in  cart  and  plough ;  the  special 
f unctioii  of  one  trustworthy  man  ia  to  tend 
and  feed  his  cattle,  and  the  others  do  such 
odd  jobs  as  must  be  attended  to  from  day 
to  day.  They  live  in  a  separate  apartment 
in  the  homestead  known  as  the  "  bothy," 
without  female  society,  and  doing  their 
own  cooking,  which  is  not  of  an  elaborate 
sort. 

They  are  vigonms,  powerful  fellows  these 
bothy  men,  or  **  boys,"  as  Mains  of  Yawal 
is  in  tiie  habit  of  styling  them ;  somewhat 
rough  in  maimer,  no   doubt,  but  by  no 
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means  either  destitute  of  opinions  of  th«r 
own,  or  afraid  to  give  expression  to  them. 
CJoming  between  them  and  their  master,  as 
a  kind  of  buffer,  there  is  the  ''working 
grieve,*'  who  is  simply  a  married  labourer 
of  good  experience,  whc«n  Mains  provides 
with  a  cottage  for  himself  and  his  fiunily. 
He  takes  orders  from  his  nmster,  conveys 
them  to  the  boys,  over  whom  he  exercises 
a  general  supervision,  and  is  expected  to  be 
careful  about  the  afildrs  of  the  farm  geaa»- 
rally,  but  is  invested  witii  no  special  powers 
of  independent  action. 

And  thus  it  is  that  when  the  petiod  of 
the  half-yeariy  feeing  market  comes  romid, 
and  the  bothy  men  have  got  to  be  re-engaged 
for  another  term,  or  others  engaged  to  take 
their  places.  Mains  of  Yawal  bimseif  must 
coBie  &ce  to  fikce  with  the  boys  in  discuss- 
ing and  adjusting  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
all  other  disputed  points.  On  the  morDing 
of  the  feeing  market  day,  but  not  before, 
Mains  wiU  address  himself  to  each  of  his 
bothy  men  in  suoeesston,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  he  is  willing  to  ''bide" 
in  his  present  situatioB  ibr  six  months 
more.  The  answers  may  vary  ftom  a  hhmt 
negative  to  a  qualified  and  hesitaling  affir- 
mative; but  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
Mains  shall  be  left  in  no  doubt  of  its  being 
the  full  intention  of  every  one  of  the  hojs 
to  appear  in  person  at  the  feeing  market  tiist 
day^  And,  very  probably,  even  those  who 
have  returned  the  most  fiskvourable  answers 
to  his  inquiry  have  likewise  indicated  their 
belief  that  the  feeing  market  is  the  fitting 
place  for  completing  any  contemplated 
transactions  between  l^em. 

So    they  come  together,    farmers  and 
farm^labourers,  on  the  village-green— a  kv 
presentative    assemblage    of    each    class. 
The  farmers  drive  thither  in  gig  or  dog- 
cart, or  astride  all  sorts  of  steeds^  ftm 
the  thick-set  cob,  fit  for  ploogh  c»  har- 
row, to  the  hardy  Highland  pony.     The 
labourers  come  trooping  in  in  groups  of 
three,  four^  or  half  a  dosen  in  company. 
They  are  all  dressed  in  fVill  holiday  attire; 
and  many  seek  to  gain  additional  efieot  bj 
carrying  a  stout  walking  -  sti<^,  and  as^ 
suming  a  little  bit  of  swagger  in  ilieir 
gait.     Women  are  net  numerous,  as  the 
better  dass  of  female  servants  jKrafer  en- 
gaging themselves  privately  to  appearing 
in    the  noise  and   bustle    of   the  feeing 
market.     There  is  a  proportion  of  these, 
however,   chiefly  out-door  wwken^  who 
dress  yet  more  showily  than  their  nal^ 
companions,  in  whose  somewhat  boisteroos 
society  t^ey  seem  to   be  very  xsueh  at 
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home ;  and  wben  the  little  groups  of  ac- 
qnaintanceB  meet,  their  words  of  mntoal 
recognition  and  greeting  are  lend  and  em- 
phatic. Here  and  there,  about  the  margin 
of  the  market-green,  and  very  handy  for 
all  comers,  are  canvas  tents  for  the  sale  of 
refreshments  (mainly  whisky,  let  it  be 
said).  These  have  been  pnt  up  for  the 
occasion  by  the  alehouse-keepers  gathered 
from  a  radius  ot  half  a  dozen  miles  round. 
They  have  come  to  supplement  the  services 
of  the  village  publican  in  the  way  of 
providing  "entertainment  for  man  and 
beast,"  or  rather  to  share  the  market  {Pro- 
fits with  him;  and  the  village  publican 
will  return  the  compliment  by  packing  up 
his  whisky  measures,  and  other  business 
apparatus,  and  transporting  himself  to  the 
other  feeing  markets  in  the  district,  as 
they  suoceanvely  occur  during  the  fort- 
night that  precedes  what  is  known  as  the 
"flitting"  term.  Near  by  the  tents  are 
abundance  of  hucksters*  stalls  for  the  sale 
of  gingei^bread,  confections,  and  much  else 
ineant  to  tempt  the  eye  or  the  palate. 
Here,  in  the  centre  of  a  very  dense  throng, 
we  find  the  voluble  hardware  man  in  his 
cart  loudly  proclaiming  his  desire  to  benefit 
all  who  can-  be  persuaded  to  buy  his  goods 
at  greatly  less  than  prime  cost;  there 
stands  the  professional  ballad-singer,  with 
his  sheaf  of  dubious-looking  sheets  under 
his  arm,  and  endeavouring  to  be  audible  in 
TiBmelodious  notes,  which  meet  a  formidable 
rivalry  in  many  surrounding  noises,  not  to 
mention  the  ear-piercing  sounds  of  the  bag- 
pipe blown  by  a  hairy  and  kilted  High- 
lander in  the  background.  And  yet  again 
—strangest  sight  of  all  perhaps — ^we  have 
in  the  very  centre  of  this  Babel  of  sounds 
a  group  of  "  revival"  preachers  prosecuting 
their  work.  Two  or  three  stand  aside,  and 
one  has  mounted  a  sort  of  temporary  plat- 
form, and  is  delivering  a  fervid  address, 
full  of  solemn  adjuration,  which  is  met  by 
words  ot  horrid  blasphemy  firom  several 
half-tipsy  men  near  by.  From  his  white 
neckcloth  we  conclude  that  he  is  a  minister 
by  profession.  His  appearance  indicates 
that  he  feels  his  present  position  to  be  any- 
thing but  comfortable ;  yet  when  we  begin 
to  think  of  the  folly  that  would  lead  any 
man  to  attempt  preaching «in  such  a  scene 
as  that,  we  cannot  help  this  ftirther  reflec- 
tion, that  if  the  preacher's  sense  of  duty 
baa  been  strong  enough  to  compel  him  to 
brave  the  insolence  of  the  rude  crowd,  he 
^  after  all,  some  claim  to  our  respect 
too.  But  he  stops,  and  a  broad-shouldered, 
vigorous-looking  layman  ascends  the  plat- 


form. He  glances  over  his  audience  with 
a  firB%  self-possessed  look,  utters  the  words, 
"  Let  us  pray,"  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
proceeds,  in  stentorian  tones,  to  offer  up  an 
extempore  prayer.  There  are  one  or  two 
attempts  at  interruption,  but  they  speedily 
cease ;  heads  are  generally  uncovered  near 
the  speaker ;  a  few  of  the  noisier  men  slip 
away  fiom  the  place,  and  by  the  time  the 
prayer  is  finished  there  is  a  wonderful 
amount  of  quiet.  The  lay  preacher  at 
once  goes  on  with  an  address,  in  which  he 
manifests  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  mode  of  life  of  those  to  whom  lie 
speaks.  His  style  is  familiar,  though 
pointed  and  severe ;  but  it  is  neither  canting 
nor  mawkish.  He  has  caught  the  ear  of 
an  audience  even  there ;  and,  incongruous 
as  it  may  seem,  his  solemn  discourse  of  sin 
and  salvation  is  listened  to  with  as  close 
attention  on  the  one  side,  as  the  coarse 
buffoonery  of  the  mountebank  vendor  of 
hardware,  declaiming  only  ten  yards  off,  is 
On  the  other. 

But  we  are  concerned  with  the  business 
done  in  the  feeing  market.  We  have  seen 
Mains  of  Yawal  preparing  for  the  market ; 
let  us  now  look  on  as  he  proceeds  to  ac- 
complish what  he  has  got  to  do  there. 
Mains  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  and 
constantly  shifting  crowd,  with  a  couple  of 
men  by  his  side,  and  engaged  in  negotia- 
tion with  one  of  them. 

"Nine  pun*  ten's  a  heavy  wage  for  a 
man  wi'  no  charge,"  urges  Mains,  speaking 
to  the  younger  of  the  two  men,  to  whom 
he  is  addressing  himself.  "  Ye'U  better  be 
taken't ;  here's  your  arles,"  and  he  holds 
out  a  shilling  in  his  hand  to  the  man. 

"  It  winna  du,  laird  ;  mak'  it  the  even 
siller,  an'  we'll  think  aboot  it." 

By  the  even  siller  the  young  man  moans 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds.  He  has  asked  ten 
pounds  ten  shillings  as  his  half-year's 
wages,  and  has  been  offered  nine  pounds 
ten  shillings.  Then  Mains  and  he  have 
an  arduous  haggle  over  the  duties  he  is 
wanted  to  perform,  which  are  those  con- 
nected with  driving  a  pair  of  farm  horses, 
and  the  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  for  such 
work.  The  master  loudly  declares  that  the 
"fee"  asked  is  unreasonably  high,  and 
such  as  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  pay, 
and  the  servant  retorts  by  desiring  to  know 
what  sort  of  men  he  has  got  at  less  fee, 
at  the  same  time  very  broadly  hinting  that 
his  own  capabilities  entitle  him  to  the 
highest  rate  of  wages  going.  "  Speer " 
(ask)  "  at  your  grieve  there,"  he  adds, 
pointing  to  the  other  man,  who,  after  a 
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short  absence,  while  the  negotiations  have 
been  going  on,  has  jnst  returned  with  a 
jonnger  stripling  in  tow.  It  is  on  the 
preliminary  recommendation  of  the  grieve, 
who  had  had  some  knowledge  of  the  man 
before,  that  Mains  has  been  proceeding; 
and,  after  an  abrupt  renewal  of  his  offer, 
*'tak*  it  or  want  it,*'  he  tarns  about  to 
commence  similar  negotiations  with  the 
stripling,  whom  he  wishes  to  engage  as 
'*orra  man,"  and  concerning  whose  pr^ 
yions  history  the  grieve  can  give  no  infor- 
mation whatever.  He  has  simply  stumbled 
upon  him  in  the  crowd,  and  deeming  bitw^ 
from  physical  appearances,  a  ''likely  loon," 
has  brought  him  to  his  master.  The  man 
previously  in  hand  has  uttered  a  lialf- 
indignant  exclamation,  and  turned  to  leave; 
but  while  Mains  and  the  lad  are  '^argle 
bargling*'  in  a  precisely  similar  way  about 
work  and  wages,  he  returns,  judiciously 
prompted  to  that  course  by  the  grieve,  and 
exclaims :  "  Weel,  ca't  nine  fifteen,  an'  I'll 
refar  the  croon  to  yoursel'  an'  the  grieve." 
This  means  that  the  five  shillings  to  com- 
plete the  ten  pounds  shall  be  payable  when 
the  term  of  service  is  up,  but  only  at  the 
discretion  of  the  master  and  grieve  should 
they  consider  the  amount  fairly  earned. 
Mains  of  Yawal  pronoxmces  this  amended 
offer  to  be  mere  ''haivers."  But  at  this 
point  in  the  negotiations  he  asks  his  three 
present  companions  to  accompany  him  to 
one  of  the  re&eshment  tents. 

The  tent  is  entered  by  an  irregular  sort 
of  doorway  at  one  end,  over  which  is  the 
owner's  sign -board,  roughly  fastened; 
through  an  opening  at  the  other  end  we 
can  see  a  sort  of  gipsy  fireplace,  and,  over 
the  wood  and  peat  fire,  there  is  a  large 
metal  pot,  in  which  the  staple  of  the  dinner 
supplied  (boiled  beef  and  ''broth")  is 
cooked.  The  tent  is  crowded  with  farmers 
and  farm-labourers,  horse  and  cattle  dealers, 
and  other  marketing  folks,  seated  on  long 
wooden  seats,  and  most  of  those  present  are 
occupied  in  the  concluding  stages  of  bar- 
gain making,  while  some  have  met  there 
to  enjoy  each  other's  society  and  a  dram 
through  pure  love  and  friendship.  Mains 
of  Yawal  calls  to  a  ruddy-cheeked  dam- 
sel, who  aids  the  master  of  the  tent,  to 
bring  "a  half-mutchkin ;"  and  we  hear 
similar  orders  right  and  left.  The  din 
of  voices,  and  the  hot  vapour  from  the 
steaming  toddy  on  the  tables,  are,  to  be 
Bare,  somewhat  trying  to  our  inexperi- 
enced sensibilities,  but  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
tont  does  not  ^BMsilitate  the  adjustment  of 


contracts  and  ooyanants.  At  any  fate,  bj  i 
the  time  that  Mains  of  Yawal's  hfiif-inatcb<  ' 
kin  of  whisky  is  finished — ^he  distribntes 
it  impartially  between  the  men  and  himself 
— ^he  has  fully  engaged  his  two  servants, 
whom  he  then  dismisses  with  an  intunaticm 
of  the  exact  date  at  which  he  expects  them 
to  enter  his  service,  and  his  hope  that  tbej 
will  turn  out  as  good  servants  as  they  hare 
professed  themselves  to  be. 

His  own  particular  business  over.  Mains  of 
Yawal  takes  a  stroll  through  the  market  to , 
learn  the  general  run  of  things  affecting  bk 
interests,  and  to  meet  a  friend  or  two;  and 
then  at  a  leasonable  hour  mounts  his  g^ 
and  rides  home.  To  the  fftn^-servant,  how- 
]  ever,  the  feeing  market  is  much  more  than  & 
day  for  the  transaction  of  business.  He  does 
not  call  it  a  holiday ;  yet  it  is  a  day  on 
which  he  is  bent  upon  pleasure  in  a  very  de- 
termined fashion.  The  number  of  friends  he 
meets  on  feeing  day  is  great.  YocifCToas  are 
the  greetings  that  pass,  and  voluble  the  vor 
quiries  made  as  to  the  health  and  fortunes 
of  those  long  separated.     The  feeling  of 
hospitality  is  at  its  zenith,  and  as  it  too 
generally  finds  expression  by  the  firiends 
who  meet  entertaining  each  other  und^the 
shade  of  the  canvas  tent,  the  effect  of  the 
drink  imbibed  becomes  widely  apparent  in 
the  various  forms  of  outrageous  hilarity, 
obscene  and  blasphemoua  talk,  and  opsa 
quarrelling,   with  occasional  exchange  of 
blows.     The  later  stages    of   the    feeing 
market  are    indeed    a    good    deal    more 
stirring  than  pleasant  to  the  on-looker.  Yet 
when  we  think  of  the  pitch  of  frenzj  to 
which  raw  whisky,  often  of  the  ;  fieriest 
sort,  will  'stir  the  man .  who  chooses  to 
drink  himself  drunk  therewith,  it  is  in  its 
way  rather  creditable  to  these  rough  farm- 
labourers  that  scenes  of  violence  are  not 
more  common  in  the  feeing  market  than 
they  are ;  the  results,  as  they  bear  gene- 
rally on  the  morality  of  the  people,  are  con- 
fessedly deplorable  enough. 

WhUe  the  young  men  have  been  en- 
gaged with  business  and  whisky,  the  young 
women  who  have  been  in  the  market  to 
engage  have  been  walking  about  in  their 
finery,  seeing  and  being  seen.  As  they  pick 
up,  or  are  picked  up,  by  their  male  friends, 
their  understood  right  is  to  be  presented 
with  parcels  of  "  sweeties"  from  the  con- 
fection stalls  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
next  place  to  be  escorted  home  by  such  of 
the  chevaliers  as  are  not  too  far  gone  in 
inebriety  to  be  capable  of  performing  that 
office  of  gallantry.  The  dose  of  the  feeing 
market,  when  the  whisky  tents  are  stmc]^ 
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and  the  latest  loiterers  on  the  market-green 
stagger  off  to  their  distant  homes,  is  a  speo- 
tacle  which  the  eye  of  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist can  scarcely  regard  with  com- 
placency. 


AN  ITALIAN  PEASANT  PLAY. 

IX  TWO  PARTS.    PABT  II. 

Amonq  the  population  of  Bethnlia  is  a 
pair  of  betrothed  lovers  rejoicing  in  the 
names  of  Sileno  and  Qisbina.  They  are 
both  warriors  of  proved  valonr.  The  notion 
of  making  Gisbina  fight,  sword  in  hand  and 
hehnet  on  head,  for  her  country,  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  heroines  of  the  poems  of 
romance  and  chivalry.  Ariosto's  Brada- 
mante  probably  furnished  the  immediate 
model  for  Gisbina.  As  represented  at  Pon 
San  Pieri,  she  is  tall  and  long-limbed; 
wears  a  tunic  to  the  knee,  martial  greaves 
upon  her  legs,  a  sword  by  her  side,  a  tin 
shield  on  her  arm,  and  on  her  head  a  fire- 
man's helmet  surmounting  the  inevitable 
curly  wig. 

After  a  recapitulation  by  the  lovers  of 
the  circumstances  which  threaten  Israel 
Arith  destruction,  they  conclude  a  rather 
long  scene  as  follows : 

SiLBBo.   Dearest  come !  All  fear  eichew ! 

G18BIHA  (very  loud).  A  fig  for  fear !  I'd  have  yon  know 

My  heart  with  martial  fire  doth  glow, 

And  I  can  fight  at  well  as  jou.* 

By-and-bye  Holofemes,  with  Achior,  a 
general  of  the  Ammonites,  and  other  ofiScers, 
is  reconnoitring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  of  Cilicia.  And  there  is  brought  to 
him  a  shepherd  whose  errand  to  the  army 
is  to  implore  protection  for  his  family  and 
bis  flocks.  This  "pastore"  is  the  comic 
character  of  the  drama.  He  is  dressed  in 
a  wide-flapping  coat,  knee-breeches,  coarse 
bine  stockings,  a  red  waistcoat,  and  a  huge 
hat  turned  up  in  front  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers.  He  bears  a  shepherd's  crook  in 
his  hand,  and  exhibits,  to  the  uproarious 
<}elight  of  the  audience,  the  most  extrava- 
gant terror  and  amazement  at  sight  of 
Holofemes  An  amazement,  be  it  remarked, 
^Jot  wholly  unjustified  by  the  aspect  of  that 
champion,  who  has  a  terrible  busby  black 
beard,  rolls  his  eyes  beneath  their  thickly 
painted  brows,  and  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head. 

The  pastore  is  interrogated  as  to  his  re- 
"gious  views,  which  prove  to  be  limited. 

*  81L.  Vieni,  oh  eara,  e  nell'  obblio 

Si  deponga  ogDi  timore  t 
618.  Che  temensa  t  Ho  eempre  i1  euore 
Di  guerriera,  e  pugno  anch'  io! 


He  is  asked  whether  he  knows  Nabuco 
and  answers,  humbly,  "  No,  signori." 
"  Aha !"  says  Shem ;  "  well,  he  is  the  real 
divinity.  Adore  him !"  "  Certainly,"  an- 
swers the  pastore ;  ond,  moreover,  under- 
takes to  inform  his  friends  and  neighbours 
of  their  duty  in  this  matter.  Whereupon 
he  is  set  at  liberty,  and  promised  every 
safety  and  protection. 

After  this  there  is  an  infinity  of  tedious 
scenes  between  Holofemes  and  his  party 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Israeli tish  war- 
riors and  their  friends  on  the  other.  Holo- 
femes quarrels  with  Achior  for  "  speaking 
up"  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  has  him 
bound  to  a  tree,  and  lefb  in  the  wilderness 
to  perish. 

Achior  is  invariably  called  by  the  spec- 
tators around  me  Achilles.  And,  indeed, 
not  until  I  was  favoured  with  a  sight  of 
the  manuscript  was  I  sure  that  it  was  not 
the  Grecian  hero  who  was  represented. 
Since  we  had  Shem  and  Amurath  at  the 
siege  of  Bethnlia,  one  did  not  altogether 
re&e  to  believe  that  Achilles  might  have 
been  there  also ! 

But  a  more  interesting  spectacle  is  pre- 
sently afforded  by  the  interior  of  the  Temple 
at  Bethnlia,  with  Ejng  Ozias,  and  the  high- 

§rie6t,  and  the  populace,  worshippiug. 
'hey  sing  a  sort  of  psalm  in  chorus,  which 
is  only  welcome  as  being  a  change  from 
the  intolerable  monotony  of  the  chanting. 
In  itself  it  is  not  melodious.  And  here 
mast  be  noted  another  instance  of  the 
spirit  of  conventionality  before  alluded  to. 

None  of  the  performers  attempted  to 
conduct  themselves  as  they  would  have 
done  in  real  life.  There  was  no  trace  of 
imitation  of  nature;  of  trying  (however 
uncouthly)  to  behave  like  real  men  and 
women.  But  there  was  a  very  evident  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  conventionalities  of 
the  opera  stage.  They  divided  themselves 
into  two  parties,  one  left  and  one  right, 
JTist  afl  the  chorus-singers  do.  They  knelt 
on  one  knee  (carefully  choosing  the  knee 
next  the  audience),  and  sawed  the  air  with 
their  arms,  with  the  unanimity  only  seen 
in  stage  crowds.  They  sang  and  moved 
at  the  audience,  and  were  never  uncon- 
scious of  the  footlights  for  one  moment. 
Doubtless  everyone  of  these  peasant  actors 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  solenmi- 
ties  of  his  own  church,  and  many  of  be- 
having with  respect  and  devoutness  on 
such  occasions.  But  it  had  never  en- 
tered into  their  heads  that,  in  representing 
the  worship  of  the  Jews  in  their  Temple, 
they  should  try  to  seem  to  be  really  pray- 
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ing.  No ;  there  were  rules  and  precedants  for 
the  cosdTict  of  such  a  stage  scene,  and  these 
were  to  be  followed,  hx  this,  as  in  all  the 
rest,  the  contrast  between  Ihe  Italian  and 
Tjrolese  peasant  players  was  yery  striking. 
To  the  assembled  worshippers  enters 
Judith,  blazing  with  tinfoil,  and  otherwise 
radiant,  and  announces  her  intention  of 
delivering  her  country.  She  does  not  re- 
veal her  plan,  but  recommends  the  Israelites 
to  pray  fervently  for  its  success,  which  they 
promise  to  do,  and  are  evidently  encou- 
raged by  her  hopeful  demeanour.  They 
break  fc^rth  into  enthusiastic  compliments 
about  her  beauty  and  the  brilliancy  of  her 
appearance.  And  when  I  state  that  her 
attire  consists  of  a  red  damask  gown  cut 
the   same  £u9hion  as  her    black  one, 


m 


trimmed  in  an  open-jam-tart  pattern  down 
the  front  with  gilt  paper,  amass  of  coloured 
beads  round  her  throat,  a  crown  stuck  all 
over  with  pieces  of  red,  bhie,  yellow,  and 
white  glass  (from  beneath  which  hangs  the 
wig,  inflexibly  curly  as  ever),  and  an  extra 
coating  of  raddle  on  the  cheeks,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  Ozias  and  the  high- 
priest  should  be  immensely  struck  by  so 
dazzling  an  apparition. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  minor  incidents — 
such  as  the  shepherd's  possession  of  a  mi- 
raeulous  ointment,  prepared  by  himself 
from  simples,  by  means  of  which  he  in- 
stantaneously cures  Gisbina  of  a  terrific 
wound  indicted  by  an  Assyriin  scimitar ; 
or  the  introduction  on  to  the  scene  of  a 
vivandi^re  dressed  in  the  Italian  colours, 
who  provides  refreshment  for  Nabuchodo* 
noser's  army,  and  is  jsmch  admired  by  the 
junior  ofB.oers — ^but  must  come  at  once  to 
the  grand  catastrophe. 

Judith  gains  admission  to  the  camp  of 
B  olofernes,  fascinates  him  at  a  glance,  and  is 
treated  to  a  banquet  served  on  a  little  round 
table  about  the  size  of  a  Cheshire  cheese, 
and  apparently  consisting  (the  banquet, 
not  the  table)  of  three  empty  bottles,  several 
ditto  glass  tumblers,  and  one  flask  contain-^ 
ing  wine.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to 
eat;  which  circumstance  (combined  with 
the  intoxication  of  his  passion  for  la  bella 
Giuditta)  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
Kolofernes  becomes  very  drunk  in  the 
course  of  the  banquet.  For  the  three  empty 
bottles  and  the  one  fall  flask  could  haixily 
have  produced  this  result  under  ordinary 
conditions,  one  would  £Euicy.  Howbeit,  a 
profound  somnolency  falls  upon  the  great 
captain.  He  hastily  arranges  with  Judith 
that  the  ceremony  of  their  marriage  shall 
.take  place  with  great  pomp   at  an  early 


hour  on  the  following  morning,  dismisses 
his  army  (the  literal  stage  directions  in  the 
manuscript  are,  ^'  Amurath,  Shem,  and  the 
army  go  off"),  and  throws  himself  on  his 
bed  in  the  tent,  carefully  drawing  the  cur- 
tains behind  him. 

After  a  brief  pause,  la  bella  Giuditta 
returns  on  tip-toe.  She  takes  the  sword 
which  is  hanging  by  the  side  of  the  tent, 
expresses  a  little  natural  repugnance  to  the 
deed  she  is  about  to  do,  overcomes  this  as 
a  despicable  weakness,  and  rushes  upon  the 
tent.  The  curtains  are  withdrawn,  and 
reveal  a  stuffed  figure,  representing,  with  a 
good  deal  of  revolting  detail,  Holofemes. 
who  has  just  oeen  decapitated.  The  stuffed 
figure  is  made  to  jump  and  writhe  conynl- 
sively,  whilst  Judith  triumphantly  rashes 
off  with  its  head !  ivhidi  head  nnay  he 
vividly  imagined  by  such  of  my  readers  as 
have  seen  the  grotesque  masks  in  a  Christ- 
mas pantomime. 

At  this  point  the  audience  displayed,  1 
am  sorry  to  say,  a  good  deal  of  ferocity; 
whooping  with  delight  at  the  extremelj 
horrible,  though  ludicrous,  spectacle  of 
the  headless  Holofemes,  and  encouraging 
Judith  with  shouts  and  yells  partly  savage 
and  partly  derisive. 

This  scene  was,  of  course,  the  climax  of 
the  play.  There  was  a  fifth  and  last  act, 
wherein  Judith  appeared  in  a  triumphal 
car,  bearing  alo&  the  Saracen's  Head, 
stuck  upon  a  spear,  and  receiving  the 
fervent  congratulations  of  the  Ubexated 
Hebrews,  the  whole  concluding  with  a 
repetition  of  the  hymn  in  the  Temple,  song 
by  the  entire  strength  of  the  oompanj,  is* 
eluding,  I  doubt  not,  our  friend  Jjeohme. 
behind  the  scenes.  But  the  true  cahnioft- 
tion  of  interest  was  attained  when  tk 
tyrant  was  decapitated. 

For  real  comicality,  and  a  pathos  which 
panting  burlesque  i?mters  toil  after  in  vain, 
I  think,  however,  that  the  Maggio  of  Santa 
Oliva  triumphantly  bears  away  the  palm 
from  all  competitors  in  the  same  line.  1 
scarcely  hope  to  find  implicit  credence  when 
I  state  that  wheresoever  I  have  done  into 
verse  any  snatches  from  this  ocMuposition. 
I  have,  whilst  preserving  the  measure  and 
ihe  rhyme,  rendered  the  phrases  htera)l5< 
and  that  my  translation  falls  far  short  of 
the  original  in  genuine  absurdity.  Never- 
theless, such  is  the  unvarnished  truth. 

The  incidents  in  this  Maggio  are  of  so 
stupendous,  nay,  miraculous  a  nature,  so 
numerous,  and  extending  over  so  long  a 
series  of  years,  as  to  preclude  my  attempt- 
ing to  give  any  but  the  very  fismitest  out-  ^ 
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line  of  the  plot.  An  ixudiyidnal  denoxni- 
nated  Lacohe  (lackey)  appears  before  the 
curtain,  and  speaks  a  brief  prologue,  to 
the  effect  that  the  audience  are  now  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  witness  the  most  admir- 
able and  wonderfU  adyentures  gone  through 
by  Saint  Oliva,  who  was  a  great  devotee  of 
the  Madonna,  and  proved  to  be  specially 
under  her  holy  protection.  "  Of  the  Em- 
peror Julien  this  saint  was  the  daughter, 
and  wife,  with  great  affection,  of  the  King 
of  Castile."  Ask  not,  oh,  reader,  "  What 
emperor?  Which  King  of  Castile ?"  No 
further  elucidation,  eitiber  historical,  geo- 
graphical, or  chronological,  is  vouehsafed 
on  these  points  throughout  the  play.  Only 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  emperor  was 
a  Christian,  and  that  there  was  a  pope  in 
liis  days,  of  whom  the  monarch  sought 
counsel. 

The  lackey  withdraws,  and  the  actors 
appear  on  the  scene.  The  emperor  confides 
to  a  faithful  "  baron"  that  he  finds  himself 
in  a  somewhat  difficult  position.  His  late 
adored  spouse  is  dead.  "  Come,  calm  your- 
self," observes  the  baron,  parenthetically. 
"  In  your  position  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  another."  And  he  is  de- 
termined, when  he  marries  again,  as  he  is 
resolved  to  do  for  the  good  of  his  kingdom, 
to  wed  no  lady  inferior  to  the  deceased  in 
beauty  and  virtue.  A  combination  of  both, 
such  as  the  late  empress  exhibited,  he  can 
nowhere  find.  Especially,  his  wife  was  re- 
markable for  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her 
hands.  He  has  sought  far  and  wide,  but 
such  hands,  together  with  such  exalted 
Christian  piety  and  general  fascination,  are 
only  discovered  in  his  sole  daughter  Oliva. 
Her  accordingly  he  intends  to  marry,  and 
is  only  waiting  until  the  dispensation  he 
has  sent  to  demand  shall  be  accorded  by 
his  holiness  the  pope.  It  will  be,  the 
emperor  admits,  a  troublesome  job  (una 
cosa  &ticosa)  to  get  the  dispensation,  but 
he  expresses  no  doubt  of  nltinmtely  suc- 
ceeding. 

OHva,  however,  who  is  singing  a  canticle 
to  the  Virgin  with  her  maid  when  the 
proposition  is  broached  to  her,  views  the 
matter  with  the  horror  and  amazement 
which  one  would  expect  from  a  young 
lady  so  excellently  brought  up.  Nothing 
will  induce  her  to  yield  to  so  unheard-of  a 
proposal.  And  after  various  long  colloquies 
with  her  father  and  with  persons  about  the 
coTirfe,  she  reBolves  to  cut  off  her  own 
hands,  in  the  hope  that  this  £ektal  attraction 
once  removed,  ike  emperor  may  abandon 
his  scheme.     How  she  accomplishes  the 


feat  of  cutting  off  both  her  hands  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  The  task  would  be  one 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  ordinary  mortal, 
but  Oliva  is  a  saint,  and  behaves  as  such. 
But  the  result  of  this  heroic  Aacrifice  is  to 
make  her  father  furiously  angry.  He  turns 
her  out  in  her  helpless  condition  into  the 
wilderness  fiillof  carnivorous  beaste,  whidi 
wilderness  appears  to  be  in  strange  and 
uncomfortable  proximity  to  the  emperor's 
capital  city,  and  leaves  her  there  to  be 
devoured. 

This  dreadful  fate  does  not,  of  course, 
overteke  her.  She  is  rescued  by  the  hunts- 
men of  the  King  of  Brittany,  and  is  finally 
hired  by  that  monarch  as  nursemaid  to 
his  little  boy,  although  a  nursemaid  with- 
out hands  would  seem  to  be  an  unprofitable 
kind  of  servant.  Indeed,  the  Queen  of 
Brittany's  nciatemal  instincts  tell  her  so 
much,  and  she  makes  a  little  objection  to 
the  engagement  of  iSie  stranger  maiden. 
But  the  queen  is  won  over  by  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  Oliva's  oountenance,  and 
consente  to  intrust  her  baby  to  the  care  of 
that  damsel.  Oliva  steadfastly  refuses  to 
state  who  she  is,  and  where  she  comes 
from,  and  under  these  hopeful  circum- 
stances the  little  victim  is  placed  in  her 
arms. 

A  wicked  courtier  (also  a  baron  like  the 
confidant  of  the  emperor)  makes  love  to 
Oliva.  She  repulses  him  indignantly. 
He  is  surprised  at  the  d4f»dain  of  a  servant- 
girl,  tells  her  she  doesn't  know  what  a 
great  and  noble  signore  he  is ;  gives  her  a 
push  (sic)  by  way  of  proving  his  noble- 
ness, and  what  might  have  been  anticipated 
happens :  the  wretched  baby  tumbles  down 
on  to  the  ground,  and,  Oliva  being  unable 
to  pick  him  up,  remains  there. 

A  learned  doctor,  called  in  by  the  dis- 
tracted parents,  makes  an  exquisite  speech, 
in  which  he  states  that  in  ihe  course  of  his 
studies  he  has  read  and  pondered  the 
medical  works  of  "Aristotle,  Plato,  As- 
clepias  (^sculapius),  Socrates,  Ghden,  Hip- 
pocrates, Yarro,  Prutareo  (Plutarch),  Pon- 
ferio,  Aveteo,  and  Garivaocio !"  And  that 
he  has  their  aphansms  (aphorisms)  by 
heart.  All  this,  however,  profite  nothing ; 
and  despite  the  apharisms,  the  baby  dies, 
and  oliva  is  cast  forth  with  execration  into 
the  wilderness  once  more,  with  the  fer- 
vently expressed  hope  on  the  part  of  the 
king  and  queen  that  she  may  speedily  be 
devoured. 

Nothing  ofthe  sort  occurs.  The  Madonna 
presently  appears  to  Oliva  in  person,  and 

kppar^itly   as    a    reward    for    having 
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smashed  the  baby — miracnlonsl  j  causes  her 
hands  to  be  restored  to  her  more  beantifnl 
than  ever. 

Then  follows  a  wondrons  and  protracted 
chain  of  eyents.  Oliva  is  again  and  again 
rescued  from  impending  death.  Once  she 
is  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  chest  full  of 
holes,  which  floats  on  the  stormy  ocean  as 
well  as  the  most  seaworthy  of  ships,  and 
brings  Oliva  safely  to  shore.  Her  enemies 
are  extraordinarily  nnmerons  and  ferocions, 
but  of  course  they  cannot  prevail  against 
the  protection  of  the  Madonna.  Amongst 
other  incidents  in  her  extremely  cheqnered 
career,  Oliva  marries  the  King  of  Castile, 
becomes  the  mother  of  a  hopefnl  son,  and 
is  condemned  to  death  by  her  hnsband,  who 
is  deceived  by  the  fiendish  machinations  of 
his  mother  the  queen-dowager.  This  old 
lady — a  somewhat  forcible  specimen  of  the 
typical  mother-in-law  —  hates  the  young 
queen  for  no  particular  reason  except  that 
she  is  her  son's  wife.  She  has  vainly  tried 
to  prevent  the  match,  and  urged  upon  the 
king  that  he  is  doing  an  imprudent  thing 
in  marrying  an  utter  stranger  (for  Oliva 
still  preserves  her  incognito). 

Son,  yoor  mind  don't  let  her  blandiah ; 

Reaaonf  I  eoold  giTe  70Q  man  j. 

Wed  a  ffirl  without  a  penny ! 
And,  beaides,  iha'a  quite  outlandiah ! 

This  last  touch  ("  e  forestiera")  is  intensely 
Italian. 

After  a  long  lapse  of  years  crowded  with 
amazing  adventures,  the  King  of  Castile, 
who  supposes  himself  to  be  a  widower,  and 
now  regrets  his  lost  Oliva  (having  dis- 
covered her  innocence),  goes  to  Rome  to 
meet  the  emperor,  who  Kkewise  believes 
Oliva  to  be  dead  years  ago.  The  King  of 
Castile,  on  learning  the  treachery  which 
destroyed  his  wife,  had  taken  the  strong 
measure  of  burning  his  mother  alive  as  a 
punishment  for  her  iniquities.  In  course 
of  time  he  is  troubled  by  scruples  as  to 
whether  his  warmth  of  temper  may  not 
have  hurried  him  a  little  too  far.  To  bum 
one's  own  mother  alive  is  perhaps  rather 
harsher  than  is  consistent  with  filial  virtue. 
So  the  King  of  Castile  goes  to  Rome  to 
seek  for  absolution  firom  the  pope.  And 
here  the  author  leaves  us  in  disagreeable 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Emperor 
Giuliano  was  reigning  in  Rome  (to- 
gether with  the  pope— a  circumstance 
which  might  be  worth  considering  in  the 
present  state  of  affiurs  in  the  Peninsula), 
or  whether  he  too  had  arrived  there  as  a 
visitor.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  for  the  emperor  receives 


and  welcomes  the  King  of  Castile  in  the 
manner  of  a  host  doing  the  honours  of  his 
own  house.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
following  verses  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
style  of  colloquy  between  the  two  poten- 
tates,  and  afford  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
familiar  moments  of  the  great : 

ExPBEQB.  Waa  your  journey  fair  and  fine,  n? 

Xiiro.  Very. 

Smp.  Feel  you  appetite  ? 

KiHO.  Well,  rather. 

Emp.  Lo,  I  you  invite ! 

KiiTG.  What  to  do  P 

Emp.  Good  aootli,  to  dine,  nr ! 

(Enter  a  aerrant  in  great  liaate.) 

Emp.  How!    What meana thia hasty mnaer, 

Flurried  mien,  and  foot  unsteady  ? 
Sebt.  Majesty,  the  dinn<n-'a  ready ! 
Emp.  WiU  you  oome,  sire  ? 
KiHG.  Ibo  much  hcBoor ! 

After  numerous  vicissitudes  Santa  Olira 
is  brought  into  the  presence  of  her  husband 
and  £a.ther,  who  both  have  deemed  her 
dead.  Upon  their  first  sight  of  her  follows 
a  sort  of  duet,  which  for  sheer,  solid,  im- 
conscious  absurdity,  I  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed. The  father  and  husband  alternate 
breathless  sentences  as  follows : 

Emp.  'Tia  not  she!    Or  do  I  see  her  P 
KiHO.  Bo  I  see  her  ?    Is  it  she  ? 
Emp.  Yes!    Ko!    Yes!    Itcannotbe! 
Knio.    No!    And  yet!    How  eanit  iehs? 

Finally,  of  course,  aJl  is  made  clear.  The 
saint  is  restored  to  her  loving  spouse  (who, 
we  trust,  is  absolved  for  the  peccadilb  of 
roasting  the  queen-dowager  in  a  hasty  mo- 
ment) and  to  her  imperial  papa,  now  qiiite 
a  reformed  character,  and  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  with  his  holiness  the  pope. 
Bcrjoicings  are  commanded  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  All  the  kind  Christians  who 
have  befriended  Saint  Oliva  in  her  troubles 
are  amply  rewarded.  And  the  emperor,  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart,  breaks  out  mto  rast 
schemes  for  the  popular  rejoicings,  which 
have  quite  an  Oriental  flavour  m  their  qO' 
limited  and  impossible  hugeness.  A  depu- 
tation of  nobles,  coming  to  cong^nk^ 
him  on  his  newly-recovered  domestic  feli- 
city, is  received  with  so  much  warmth  and 
affability  as  apparently  to  overwhelm  them 
altogether.  At  least  I  can  only  thus  a^ 
count  for  the  comparative  feebleness  of 
their  reply,  ending  in  almost  an  aoti- 
climai  : 

O  dread  king,  we  thank  you  duly 

For  your  jirreat  magninoenee, 

And  we  aU  in  eonseqoeoea 
Shall  remain  obliged  most  tmlj. 

But  the  emperor's  final  speech  rises  once 
more  into  r^  enthusiasm.  He  speaks 
thus: 
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Teoor,  ban,  and  eke  aopnno, 
We  eommand  three  daye  to  wag. 
With  instruments,  both  wind  and  string, 

The  To  Deum  Ambrosiano. 

Also  ]et  a  dinin^>table, 
Fall  a  mile  square  in  extension, 
Be  pret»ared.    And  pay  attention 

To  spreaa  it  amply  as  Tou*re  able  1 

Ifo  one*8  absence  will  i  pardon. 
I  expect  each  noble  cit 
About  my  festive  board  to  sit, 

And  all  assemble  in  the  garden. 

The  notion  of  having  a  supper-tablo 
spread  in  one's  garden  is  Italian  and  local. 
Bat  the  idea  of  inviting  indiscriminately 
"each  noble  cit"  to  partake  of  nnlimi ted 
food  at  a  board  *'  fnll  a  mile  square  in  ex- 
tension,"  belongs  to  the  lofty  realms  of 
poetry,  in  which  the  mind  bursts  the  fetters 
of  fivct,  and  where  there  is  nothing  to  pay 

The  foregoing  is  an  imperfect  account — 
imperfect,  owing  to  the  limits  of  time  and 
space,  which  are  more  regarded  by  an 
English  editor  than  by  a  Pon- San-Pierian 
author — ^bnt  a  perfectly  £aithfnl  one,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  of  the  Mystery  or  Miracle  Play  as 
it  has  come  io  exist  in  rural  Italy — as  it  has 
come  to  exist  by  a  kind  of  '*  natural  selec- 
tion," all  the  features  of  a  religious  drama 
which  are  not  consonant  to  the  nature  of  the 
people  having  been  eliminated  in  process 
of  tame.  Had  there  been  anv  ecclesiastical 
supervision — the  presence  even  of  a  parish 
cnre — we  may  suppose  that  a  little  more 
reverence  and  a  little  less  ignorance  would 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  performance. 
Bnt,  bo  it  observed,  I  say  expressly,  *'  a 
lifcUe." 


THE  PBAYEB8. 

Still  as  fflass  was  the  ooean» 

In  a  csim  light  and  pale, 
A  hondred  ships  lay  on  it, 

Each  with  a  winaless  siol. 

A  hundred  skippers  were  fretting. 
Each  search  (1  the  sea  and  the  skies, 

Eaeh  for  a  wind  was  praTin^, 
fiut  nerer  a  wind  would  nse. 

The  prayers  rose  up  to  Heaven, 
In  English,  German,  Greek, 

Each  of  the  hundred  skippers 
In  his  own  tongue  did  speak. 

'Each  of  the  hundred  skippers^ 

Loath  in  the  calm  to  stay, 
Wanted  the  wind  to  waken. 

To  blow  him  on  his  way. 

Each  in  hia  own  directioa 

Would  haTe  his  good  ship  bkwn. 
And  a  hundred  winds  were  wanted 

If  each  was  to  get  his  own. 

Eadi  on  the  deck  was  pacing 

With  discontented  mind, 
And  when  the  wind  would  come  not, 

An  thought  the  Lord  unkind. 


Poor  fools!  Had  He  granted  their  wishes 

Sad  were  tho  end  to  see ! 
The  hundred  winds  would  haye  hurled  thom 

To  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


CHRONICLES  OF  LONDON 
STREETS. 

FIVE  FLEET-STREET  TAVERNS. 

Through  a  narrow  portal,  a  few  doors 
north-east  of  Temple  Bar,  over  which  a  gilt 
bird  proudly  struts,  have  entered  many 
generations  of  hungry  Englishmen.  There 
is  no  habitue  of  the  Cock  Tavern  in  Fleet- 
street  who  has  not  at  some  period  or 
another  of  his  prandial  existence  been  in- 
formed of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  that 
ancient  dining  place.  As  you  nibbled  up  the 
last  green  leaf  of  your  salad,  or  drained  with 
a  lingering  plain tiveness  the  last  drop  in 
your  tankurd,  the  head- waiter,  after  gently 
correcting  the  fire,  or  adjusting  the  bur- 
nished kettle,  was  in  the  habit  of  mitigating 
the  painfulness  of  Rabelais's  **manvais 
quart  d'heure,"  by  gravely  producing  a 
round  snuff-box,  coutaining  a  farthing- 
token  of  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  Plague, 
and  with  it  a  greasy  volume  of  Pepys, 
thumbed  black  by  Templars  and  inky- 
handed  lawyers*  clerks,  alluding  to  the 
following  advertisement  of  the  period, 
watching  you  with  benignant  condescen- 
sion as  you  read  words  that,  though  two 
hundred  years  old,  seem  just  written : 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  the  master  of  the 
Cock  and  Bottle,  commonly  called  the  Cock 
Alehouse  at  Temple  Bar,  hath  dismissed 
his  servants  and  shut  up  his  house  for  this 
long  vacation,  intending,  God  willing,  to 
return  at  Michaelmas  next,  so  that  all  per- 
sons whatsoever  who  may  have  any  accounts 
with  the  said  master,  or  farthings  belong- 
ing to  the  said  house"  (the  plump  waiter 
watched  your  face  as  you  came  to  a  certain 
line,  and  pushed  the  venerated  box  nearer 
your  plate)  "  are  desired  to  repair  thither 
before  the  8th  of  this  instant,  and  they 
shall  receive  satisfaction." 

At  this  time  the  fatal  red  cross  was  to 
be  seen  on  thousands  of  barred-up  doors, 
and  according  to  that  amiable  and  trust- 
worthy gentleman,  Mr.  Evelyn  (then  a 
commissioner  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  Dutch  war),  there  were  then 
dying  in  London  of  the  plague  about  ten 
thousand  persons  a  week ;  he  writes,  August 
the  7tb,  1665 :  '*  I  went  all  along  the  City 
and  suburbs  from  Kent-street  to  St.  James's, 
a  dismal  passage  and  dangerous  to  see  so 
many  coffins  exposed  in  the  streetSi  now 
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thin  of  people.  The  shops  shut  up  and  all 
in  monmfnl  silence,  not  knonnng  whose 
tnm  might  be  next."  All  who  could  afford 
it  were  flying  from  London,  huge  pits  for 
the  dead  were  digging  in  Bunhill  Fields. 
Pjing  people,  mad  with  the  disease,  were 
occasionally  met  in  the  suburban  streets, 
and  at  stated  hours  the  doleful  dead-carts 
came  round  to  collect  the  dead.  In  due 
time,  howeyer,  the  sconi^ge  abated,  and  the 
landlord  of  the  Cock  returned,  re-Ht  his 
fires  in  his  rusty  grates,  scoured  bright  his 
gridirons,  and  that  old  carved  Jacobean 
mantelpiece,  still  over  the  Fleet-street  fire- 
place, shone  cheerily  again  in  the  dancing 
fiame. 

On  April  the  23rd,  1668  (the  year  after 
the  Dutch  were  in  the  Medway),  we  find 
Pepys,  then  a  busy,  well-to-do,  important 
man,  in  court  and  in  city,  being  Clerk  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Navy,  and  living  in  some 
style  in  Seething- lane.  Tower-street,  dis- 
porting himself  at  the  Cock  Alehouse  in 
Fleet-street.  Mi*.  Pepys,  then  only  thirty- 
six,  was  fond  of  music,  the  theatres,  and  the 
company  of  pretty  actresses — sometimes, 
indeed,  rousing  the  iealousy  of  Mrs.  Pepys — 
and  seldom  forgot  in  his  dehghtful  diary  to 
note  all  *'  great  beauties"  and  **  fine  ladies" 
he  met.  He  was  at  this  time  very  partial 
to  the  society  of  Mrs.  Knipp,  an  actress  of 
the  King's  House,  a  pretty,  **  excellent, 
mad- humoured  thing,"  who  sang  divinely, 
and  visited  frequently  at  Seething-lane,  in 
^ite  of  that  ill-natured  fellow,  that  "  ill, 
melancholy,  jealous-looking"  churl,  her  hus- 
band. ^'  Dapper  Dicky,"  Knipp,  it  appears, 
used  to  pla^uUy  call  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys, 
while  he  named  her  **  Barbary  Allen,"  after 
a  little  Scotch  song,  in  which  the  artful  and 
somewhat  dangerous  syren  excelled.  Bust- 
ling Pepys  worked  hard  in  bis  ofElce,  and 
had  been  personally  thanked  and  praised  for 
his  diligence  and  fidelity  by  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  York.  Anxious  not  to  over- 
stretch the  bow,  he  had  laid  down,  March 
10th,  1666,  the  following  very  sensible  rule 
of  life  :  "  The  truth  is,  I  do  indulge  myself 
a  little  more  in  pleasure,  knowing  that  this 
is  the  proper  age  of  my  life  to  do  it,  and 
out  of  my  observation  that  most  men  that 
do  thrive  in  the  world  do  forget  to  take 
pleasure  during  the  time  that  they  are 
getting  their  estate,  but  reserve  that  till 
they  have  got  one,  and  then  it  is  too  late 
for  them  to  enjoy  it."  After  ihia  secret 
peep  at  the  short-hand  diary  of  the  busy 
man  at  the  Admiralty,  we  can  follow  him 
through  Temple  Bar,  and  understand 
better  the  thoroughness  of  his  enjoyment. 


On  April  23rd,  1668,  then  (in  his  wife's 
absence  apparently),  Pepys  invites  a  Mrs. 
Pierce,  her  daughter,  a  Mrs.  Foster,  and 
the  irresistible  Knipp,  to  dinner  at  noon  in 
Seething-lane,  and  after  that  takes  them  to 
see  the  crown  jewels  at  the  Tower  (not  yet 
snatched  at  by  Blood)  '^  which  I  myse^" 
he  Bays,  in  his  qnaint,  simple  way,  "nmr 
saw  before,  and  I  mightily  pleased  with  it." 
Then  comes  the  bit  we  want.    "  Thence  by 
water  to  the  Temple,  and  there  to  the  Cod  ', 
Aldbouse,  and  dnmk  and  eat  a  lobster,  and 
sang,  and  mightily  merry,  to  almost  nigk 
I  carried  Mrs.  Pierce  home,  and  ihea  Ejiipp  ■ 
and  I  to  the  Temple  again,  and  took  host,  i 
it  being  darkish,  and  to  Fox  Hall  (laid  ' 
out  in  1661),  it  being  now  night,  and  a  ' 
bonfire  burning  at  Lambedi  for  tiie  king's 
coronation    day.     And    there   she  and  1 
drank ;  and  so  back,  and  led  her  home,  it 
being  now  ten  at  night,  and  I  got  a  link, 
and,  walking  towards  home,  just  at  the 
entrance  into  the  ruins  in  St.  Dunstan's 
(where  the  Ghreat  Fire  stopped),  I  was  met 
by  two  rogues  with  clubs,  who  came  to- 
wards us.     So  1  went  back  and  walked 
home,  quite  round  by  the  wall,  and  got 
well  home  and    to    bed  weary,    ples»ed 
with  my  day's  pleasure,  but  yet  displeased 
at  my  expense  and  time  I  lose."     We  can, 
perhaps,  hardly  wonder  tdiat  at  last  Mrs. 
Pepys  grew  dismally  jealous  (January  12, 
1669),  and,  as  Mr.  Pepys  lay  in  bed,  opened 
the  curtains,  and  threatened  to  pinch  him 
with    the  red-hot   tongs,  which  efiiecdTe 
weapon,  however,  she  was  eventually  per- 
suaded to  lay  amicably  down. 

Tennyson's  verses  on  Will  Waterproof, 
a  plump  head-waiter  at  the  Cock,  long 
since  dead,  has  made  the  Meet-stre^ 
hostelry  known  to  thousands  who  have 
never  trod  its  sawdust-strewn  fioor.  In 
early  days,  when  the  then  unknown  poet 
dwelt  in  lofty  chambers  up  behind  the 
balustraded  parapet  of  No.  57,  LincobV 
inn-fields  (west  side),  he  used  to  resort  to 
the  Cock  for  his  quiet  five  o'clock  dinner, 
and,  after  a  pint  of  the  special  x)ort^  he 
probably  wrote  those  verses  on  WiD.  The 
humour  in  some  of  them,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  forced,  but  how  graceful  and  thoughtfiil 
are  the  choicest  lines  such  as — 

And  henee  tliat  halo  HTes  about' 
The  waiter's  hands  that  reach 

To  each  his  peifeol  pint  of  atout^ 
His  proper  chop  to  each. 

And  again : 

Bat  whither  would  my  fancy  ^  ? 

How  out  of  plaoei  he  mmkes 
The  violet  of  a  legend  blow 

JLmong  the  chops  and  steaks. 
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Ah,  let  the  rusty  theme  aloo^, 
We  know  not  what  we  know, 

Bat  for  my  pleasant  hour  'tis  gone, 
'lia  K^ne,  and  let  it  go. 

An  old  frequenter  of  the  Cock  tells  us 
that  he  remembers  "when  the  whole  roam 
was  lined  yriih  carved  waisscoting.  and  the 
bar  hung  with  silver  onps,  the  property  of 
special  onstom^»  from  the  Temple  oppo- 
site. 

The  door  of  the  Rainbow  reminds  us 
what  an  outcry  there  was  on  the  first  in- 
troduction into  England  of  that  pleasant 
and  harmless  Arabian  drink,  o^ee.  Its 
weaker  and  innoceoit  Chinese  brother,  tea, 
Becnred  a  footing  amongst  ns  with  fax  less 
tronhle.  The  Rainbow,  near  the  Inner 
Temple  gate,  as  Mr.  Timbs  proves  clearly, 
was  the  second  coffee-house  opened  in 
London.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Sylva  Syl- 
Tarom  (James  the  First),  mentions  coffee  as 
a  Turkish  drink,  made  from  a  soot-black, 
scented  berry,  which  the  Tu'ks  grind  into 
a  powder,  and  drink  in  boiling  hot  water, 
to  comfort  the  brain  and  heart,  and  assist 
digestion.  Barton,  in  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  1621,  in  the  sasie  reign, 
speaks  of  Turkish  coffee-houses.  In  1632, 
Sir  Henry  Blount,  who  wrote  a  bode  of 
ttavels  in  the  Levant,  mentions  Turkish 
coffee  with  praise.  Evelyn  describes  drink- 
ing it  at  college  in  the  rooms  of  a  Levant 
friend,  and  Antony  Wood  tells  us  that  in 
1650  (ten  years  before  the  Restoration),  a 
lievant  Jew  opened  a  coffee-house  at  Oxford. 
Two  years  later,  Pasqna -Rosee,  a  Ragusan 
servant  of  Mr.  Edwards,  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant^ and  Bowman  a  coachman,  opened 
the  first  coffee-house  in  London  in  George 
Yard,  Lombard-street.  Rosee  advertised 
coffee  as  a  berry  grown  only  in  the  Arabian 
deserts,  and  a  drink  as  used  generally 
throughout  all  the  grand  seigneur's  do- 
minions. A  simple,  innocent  thing,  he 
called  it ;  mighty  good  to  help  digestion  ;  it 
quickened  the  spirits,  suppressed  fomes, 
cured  the  gout,  dropsy,  and  scurvy,  and  was 
dn  excellent  remedy,  according  to  Rosee, 
for  the  spleen  and  hypochondria,  the  steam 
was  effiotcious  for  sore  eyes,  and  the  use  of 
it  made  the  skin  clear  and  white.  About 
1656,  Mr.  Farr,  a  barber,  who  had  perhaps 
been  in  the  Levant,  opened  the  second 
ooffee-honse  nearly  opposite  the  Cock,  and 
Sir  Henry  Blount,  the  Levant  traveller, 
beotme  one  of  his  patrons  and  frequent 
^itors.  There  se^ns  at  first  to  have  been 
a  foolish  notion  among  coffee  drinkers  that 
the  coffee  shoxdd  be  taJcen  scalding  hot,  and 
its  enemies  naturally  made  great  fiin  of 
the  raefnl  fiuses  of  the  suffering  enthusiasts. 


The  squib  writers  of  the  day  ridiculed  the 
broken  English  of  Rosee  and  his  partners, 
and  their  qnack  praises  of  the  new  drink, 
which  was  black  as  a  coal,  and  looked  like 
physic.  But  coffee  was  not  to  be  laughed 
down,  and  a  satirist  soon  had  to  confess 
that  it  lessened  drunkenness. 

And  now,  alas !  the  dnnoh  has  cradit  got, 
And  he's  no  gentleman  that  drinks  it  not. 

The  coffee-house  keepers  seem  the  first  to 
have  tried  to  institnte  fines  for  swearing, 
and  tbey  allowed  no  wagers  to  exceed  five 
shillings.  The  coffee-house  walls  were  oflen 
hung  with  cases  containing  popular  pills, 
elixirs,  and  perfumes,  and  scnrriloos  Ned 
Ward  (1679)  compares  a  coffee-house  so 
adorned  to  the  oonsulting-room  of  a  quack 
doctor.  The  vintners  soon  grew  alarmed  at 
the  growing  popularity  of  coffee,  and  did 
their  best  to  hinder  its  sale.  Coffee  was  said 
to  be  deleterious  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
it  was  prophesied  that  the  children  of  coffee 
drinkers  would  prove  apes  and  pigmies. 
Those  who  remembered  the  stalwart  days 
of  Bon  Jonson,  when  men  drank  beer  or 
canary,  lamented  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age,  and  described  the  coffee-house  keepers 
as  laughing  to  themselves  at  their  success 
till  they  could  hardly  pour  out  the  sooty 
broth,  the  "  loathsome  potion'*  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  *'  the  vine's  pure  blood." 
These  denouncers  of  coffee  were  the  con- 
servatives of  those  days.  Farr  prospered, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  careless 
about  his  fines,  and  the  pungent  scorched 
smell  of  the  coffee  roasting,  and  the  occa- 
sional setting  on  fire  of  his  chimneys, 
vexed  his  envious  neighbours  at  the  Devil 
(now  Child's  bank).  He  was  accordingly 
proceeded  against  as  a  nuisance  at  a  pre- 
sentment at  St.  Dunstan's,  December  the 
21st,  1657,  that  is,  a  year  after  he  had  set 
up.     The  indictment  ran : 

"We  present  James  Farr,  barber,  for 
making  and  selling  of  a  drink  called  coffee, 
whereby  in  making  the  same  he  annoyeth 
his  neighbours  by  evil  smells,  and  for 
keeping  of  fire  for  the  most  part  ni^t 
and  day,  whereby  his  chimney  and  cham- 
ber hath  been  set  on  fire,  to  the  great 
danger  and  affrightment  of  his  neigh- 
bours." 

Farr  was,  however,  not  to  be  turned  out 
so  easily.  He  attended  to  his  chimneys, 
and  repressed  the  fumes  of  the  coffee  roast- 
ing. The  Devil  no  doubt  grew  more 
friendly ;  and  after  all  the  vintners  migbt 
as  well  have  complained  of  the  smell  of 
scorched  hair  at  a  barber's,  or  the  cloy- 
ing vapours  from  a  perfumer's;   so  Farr 
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went  on  shaving  and  making  coffee 
boldly,  and  prospered.  He  issned  tokens  in 
1666,  one  of  which  still  exists  in  the 
celebrated  Beanfoj  collection  at  the  Guild- 
hall. The  sign  was  an  old  one;  for  it 
appears  on  the  frontispiece  of  a  History 
of  England,  1636  (Charles  the  First). 
The  Rainbow  had  a  bookseller's  shop  facing 
Fleet-street  then,  and  a  stall  of  the  same 
kind  existed  there  the  year  of  the  Great 
Fire,  which  had  all  but  roasted  poor  Farr's 
coffee  and  himself  too.  The  barber  had  a 
very  narrow  shave  indeed  when  the  Tem- 
ple caught  fire,  and  the  lawyer's  parch- 
ments began  to  frizzle  and  hiss  like  so 
many  scorched  snakes.  Farr  had  much 
to  endure.  In  1660,  the  restored  proof 
of  Divine  Right  laid  a  duty  of  fourpence 
on  every  gallon  of  coffee  made  and  sold. 
In  1663,  Charles  had  required  all  coffee- 
houses to  be  licensed.  In  1675,  in  a  rage 
at  some  Whig  sedition  of  the  day,  the  king 
issued  a  proclamation  to  shut  up  all  coffee- 
houses as  chattering  seminaries  of  treason ; 
but  in  a  few  days  (luckily  for  the  persecuted 
barber),  the  king  found  he  had  gone  too 
far,  and  suspended  the  tyrannical  and  im- 
possible proclamation.  In  tho  Spectator 
(Addison),  No.  16,  there  is  an  allusion  to 
tho  Rainbow  as  a  fashionable  resort.  "  I 
have  received  a  letter,"  says  the  amiable 
censor  ot  manners,  **  desiring  me  to  be  very 
satirical  upon  the  little  muff  that  is  now  in 
fashion ;  another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of 
silver  garters  buckled  below  the  knee  that 
have  been  lately  seen  at  the  Rainbow 
Coffee- House  in  Fleet-street." 

About  1780,  according  to  Mr.  Timbs,  the 
Rainbow  was  kept  by  Alexander  Mon- 
crieff,  tho  grand&ther  of  the  author  of 
Tom  and  Jerry.  It  was  a  different  place 
then;  snugger,  and  less  grand — more 
wainscoting,  less  Pompeian  decoration — 
cosier,  though  less  resplendent  with  the 
silver  glitter  of  plate  and  the  golden  glow 
of  gas.  There  was  a  lofty  bay  window  at 
the  south  end  of  the  coffee-room,  a  har- 
bour of  refage,  with  a  look-out  into  the 
Temple,  for  the  old  benchers.  A  glazed 
partition  alone  separated  the  apartment 
from  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  cheering  frizzle 
of  chops  and  the  hissing  of  sausages  was 
not  be  altogether  unh^urd.  Some  years 
since  the  old  rooms  were  cleared  into  one 
large  hall,  and  the  old  Spartan  severity  of 
dark  wainscots  and  stable-stall  partitions 
have  now  disappeared. 

The  Fleet-street  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses seem  to  have  been,  originally,  the 
ixmer  part  of  houses,  the  fronts  of  which 


were  occupied  by  other  trades  thai  re- 
quired external  shop  windows.  Dick's, 
which  derives  its  name  from  one  Richard  , 
Turner,  who  took  the  house  in  1680 
(Charles  the  Second),  like  the  Rainbow, 
was  occupied  in  fr*ont  by  a  bookseller. 
It  was  the  printing  office,  according  to 
the  best  authority,  of  RichMd  Tottel,  law  | 
printer  and  publisher  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  who  lived  at  Nos. ' 
and  8,  at  the  Hand  and  Starre,  Fleet-street 
No.  7  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Jaggvd 
and  Joel  Stephens,  law  printers  in  tin- 
reigpi  of  the  first  three  Georges;  asd 
Messrs.  Butterworth,  the  present  occnpiers 
(such  a  stable  and  firm-set  country  b 
ours),  possess  the  origfinal  leases  from  the 
time  ot  Henry  the  Eighth  to  their  ow:^ 
accession. 

In  1737  (George  the  Second),  tiie  fre- 
quenters  of  Dick's  were  up  in  arms  about 
the  Coffee-House,  a  dramatic  piece  wnttcu 
by  the  Reverend  James  Miller,  and  per* 
formed  at  Drury   Lane    Theatre;    Kitiy 
Clive  and  Colley  Cibber*s  son  taking  the 
two  important  parts.     This  satirical  come- 
dietta, a  modification  of  a  piece  by  J.  B. 
Rousseau,  was  supposed,  by  the  hot-blooded 
Templars  who  frequented    the   fiivonrit^ 
Fleet-street  house,  to  be  intended  to  ms- 
liciously  ridicule  and  slander  Mrs.  Yarrow, 
the  landlady  of  the  house,  and  her  dangb- 
ter,  the  belle  and  toast  of  Hare-court  ssfi 
King's  Bench- walk,  and  the  yonng  beaux  of 
the  sword  and  pen  damned  it  acoordinglj, 
and  threatened  the  sarcastic  author,  ic 
spite  of  his  cassock.   The  dramatis  penovs 
in  this  unlucky  piece  were  a  scrivener,  sc 
officer,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple  (Xiitj'^ 
lover),  a  poet,  a  comedian,  a  politician,  a 
fozhunter,  a  solemn  beau,   a  pert  Ixk^ 
two  gamesters,  a  boy  of  the  coffee-house, 
the  mistress  of  the  coffee-house,  and  her 
daughter.      The    play,   which    is   by  && 
means  devoid  of  wit  and  chai«cter,  giv® 
one  an  excellent  picture  of  the  coffee-houses 
of  Hogarth's  eany  time.     The  second  soeoe 
shows  us  the  widow  at  the  bar,  cro^raed 
with  its  punch-bowls  and  glasses,  flirtios^ 
with  two  beaux.  At  one  table  two  gamblers 
are  wrangling  over  backgammon ;  a  prag- 
matical poet  is  sitting  conning  verses,  with 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  befbi*e  him ;  a  scnvener 
and  politician  is  smoking,  and,  withapap^^ 
in  his  hand,  discussing  with  excitement  tbc 
tremendous  news  thtUi  the  grand  vizier  i^ 
marching  ^t  with  two  hundred  thonsaod 
men  to  besiege  Belgrade;  while  a  foz- 
hunter, in  boots  and  spurs,  is  extended  in 
plethoric  sleep.  Presently  one  of  the  widow  s 
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beaax  adjusts  himself  in  the  glass,  combs 
his  wig,  and  denonnces  his  peruke-maker, 
while  his  companion  laments  the  loss  of 
Farinelli,  who  has  been  engaged  in  Spain, 
while  the  new  singer  refuses  to  come  for 
less  than  a  thousand  a  year  more  than 
Farinelli,  the  fashionable  idol  whom  Ho- 
garth frequently  ridiculed.  The  dogmatic 
politician  complaining  of  the  players  fre- 
qneuting  the  house,  the  landlady  gets 
angry,  and  rails  at  him  soundly. 

"You  come  here,*'  she  says,  in  her 
shrillest  voice,  "  and  hold  your  paper  in 
jour  hand  for  an  hour,  and  disturb  the 
whole  company  with  your  politics,  and  call 
for  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  wax,  beg  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  bum  out  half  a  cancUe"  (they  used 
wax  candles  at  coffee-houses),  '*  eat  half  a 
poimd  of  sugar,  and  then  go  away  and  pay 
twopence  tor  a  dish  of  coffee.  I  should 
aoon  shut  up  my  doors  if  I  had  not  some 
other  good  people  to  make  amends  for  what 
I  lose  by  suob  as  you,  sir." 

^  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  cries  the  pert  beau,  in  the 
&8hionable  slang  of  the  day ;  *'  smoke  him, 
nnoke  him." 

The  fox-hunter  then  awaking  with  a 
stapendous  yawn,  boasts  that  he  has  been 
drinking  all  day,  from  six  a.m.  to  that  mo- 
ment, past  nine  p.m.  ;  with  his  friends,  he 
had  emptied  twenly-fiye  bottles  ot  claret, 
and  had  now  come  to  drink  a  bottle  of 
citron  to  drive  away  the  fumes  ot  the  wine. 
*'The  world  declines  greatly,"  says  the 
toper.  "  I  keep  up  a  little  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish spirit  j  but  I  must  go  like  the  rest  in 
time.  However,  I  can  bear  a  tight  tug  or 
two  more,  little  Gibber.  'Tisn*t  a  five-bar 
gate  shall  stop  me,  nor  a  bumper  or  two 
knock  me  under  the  table,  nor  a  brisk 
jonng  lass  throw  me  out  in  the  chase." 

By-and-bye,  in  the  mother's  absence, 
pwtty,  lively,  coquettish  Kitty  (by  no 
means  ill  drawn)  comes  into  the  bar,  and 
chatters  pleasantly  enough. 

'*Lahf"  says  the  toast  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  "  how  pure  it  is  to  sit  here,  and 
We  all  the  fine  gentlemen  crowding  about 
onej  one  saying  this,  and  another  saying 
that;  one  doing  one  pretty  little  thing, 
another  another  pretty  thing.  Lah !  I 
don't  wonder  mother  loves  it;  I  wish 
some  of  them  would  come  in  now,  with  all 
my  soul.  Here,  Thomas,  what*s  at  the  fire 
there ;  is  everything  in  order  ?  The  gentle- 
men will  be  coming  from  the  tavern  pre- 
sently. Make  some  fresh  coffee,  d'ye  hear, 
^by,  and  a  pot  of  the  fine  tea  with  the 
hard  name,  that  mother  keeps  for  her  own 
^'^^^ft&r,  l^  the  stars,  I'll  have  the 


best  of  everything,  Mrs.  Eatty.  And  why 
not.  Madam  Saucebox  ?  Oh !  here  comes 
somebody.  Your  servant,  sir,  your  servanti 
gentlemen.  Will  ye  please  to  drink  any- 
thing, gentlemen — fr^sh  coffee,  tea,  choco- 
late, or  a  dram  of  anything  this  evening, 
gentlemen." 

Boy. — '*  Madam,  you  forget  we  must  not 
sell  drams." 

Kitty.—"  Hold  your  tongue,  booby.  1*11 
sell  ratsbane  if  I  please." 

She  then  scolds  the  boy  for  being  clumsy 
and  slow,  and  comes  from  behind  the  bar 
with  all  her  pretty  airs  and  graces,  like  the 
chocolati^re  in  the  fisunous  Dresden  picture, 
to  serve  the  gentlemen  herself,  upon  which 
the  modish  poet  says  with  ridiculous  gal- 
lantry: 

"  Madam,  you  bring  ten  thousand  blushes 
into  my  face  to  see  those  fiur  hands,  which 
should  be  only  employed  in  sacred  rites, 
pro&ned  by  ministering  coffee  to  us." 

The  other  beau  orders  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
which  she  brings,  upon  which  he  kisses 
her,  and  she  curtsies  and  thanks  him 
naively.  Then  Gbywood,  the  officer,  be- 
gins to  rattle  out  an  account  of  his  night's 
adventures,  just  such  as  Hogarth  has 
painted  in  his  Covent  Garden  scene.  Two 
or  three  of  his  friends  had  been  chased  into 
a  tavern  merely  for  cracking  a  few  street 
lamps  and  two  or  three  watchmen's  heads ; 
they  were  pursued  by  a  whole  army  of 
watchmen.  The  rakes  treated  the  noisy 
fellows  to  glass  after  glass  till  they  forgot 
what  they  came  for,  fell  to  blows  among 
themselves,  and  drubbed  each  other  heartily, 
upon  which  the  constable,  whp  was  drunk- 
enest  of  all,  carried  the  watchmen  to  the 
round-house  for  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  Soon  after  this  narrative,  Gibber 
(who  represented  himself)  comes  in,  having 
won  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  scrivener 
at  piquet  and  cribbage.  A  sham  quarrel  is 
then  got  up,  and  a  sham  fight  with  swords, 
which  en^  in  Gibber  baing  apparently 
seriously  wounded  by  the  scrivener. 

"  A  chair,  directly,'*  calls  out  one  of  the 
characters. 

In  comes  a  sedan,  Gibber  is  bundled 
into  it,  a  porter  runs  for  a  constable,  and 
the  door  is  secured.  By  this  stratagem 
the  widow,  to  prevent  being  sent  to  the 
round-house,  signs  a  contract  surrender- 
ing Kitty  to  her  lover,  who  has  contrived 
the  scheme.  He  appears  of  course  at  the 
right  moment,  and  every  one  is  happy  ever 
afterwards. 

Owing  to  the  charge  of  slander  in  this 
piece  the  author  wrote  a  defence  of  himself, 
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allowing  that  all  tlie-  supposed  personal 
allusions  were  from  Rousseau  and  the 
French.  He  had  never  entered  Dick's 
coffee-house  but  once  for  ten  years  previous, 
and  had  merely  made  the  scene  of  his  play 
Temple  Bar  because,  as  "  the  centre  of  the 
town,"  that  was  the  most  likely  place  for 
so  many  different  characters  to  meet.  In 
Rousseau's  play  the  landlady  of  the  coffee- 
house was  a  widow.  Unluckily  for  poor 
Miller  (whether  honest  or  not  in  this 
apology),  the  play  appeared  with  a  well- 
executed  frontispiece,  the  background  of 
which  was  taken  from  the  coffee-room  at 
Dick's.  It  represents  a  wainscoted  room, 
with  low-backed  seats,  and  a  high  southern 
window,  through  which  trees  are  visible. 
A  brass  sconce  with  four  wax  candles  hangs 
from  the  ceiling.  This  selection  of  the 
scene  the  Reverend  Miller  still  maintained 
to  be  entirely  accidental,  but  the  Templars, 
now  more  furious  than  ever,  swore  eternal 
vengeance  against  all  that  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman should  ever  write.  He  did,  however, 
anonymously  translate  Voltaire's  Mahomet 
for  Garrick,  and  died  during  its  success. 
The  edition  of  the  unlucky  Coffee-House, 
printed  for  Mr.  Watts,  Wild-oourt,  Lin- 
coln's-iuB-fields,  ocmtBixifi  on  adretiiMmeiit 
of  "  Piffcy-one  New  Fables,  in  Verse  (in- 
vented for  the  Amusement  of  His  High- 
ness, William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  by 
Mr.  Gay),  Third  Edition."  It  was  the  in- 
difference of  the  court  to  these  charming 
fables,  written  for  the  young  duke,  as  yet 
unconscious  of  even  the  existence  of  such  a 
place  as  Culloden,  which  drove  G*y  to  exert 
his  genius  in  a  fresh  direction,  and  to  write 
the  Beggars'  Opera,  which  at  once  raised 
him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  popularity. 

A  sadder  event,  and  one  relating  to  far 
a  greater  man  indeed  than  Miller,  also  took 
place  at  Dick's.  In  December,  1763,  the 
poet  Cowper,  then  a  student  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  aged  thirty-four,  was  appointed 
"Clerk  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Always  delicate  in  health,  indolent,  shy,  ex- 
quisitely sensitive,  and  with  a  strong  pre- 
disposition to  insanity,  the  dread  of  having 
to  perform  public  duties,  before  an  arena 
of  criticising  noblemen,  at  once  disturbed 
the  balance  of  his  morbid  brain.  In  the 
August  previous  Cowper  had  written  to  his 
favourite  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  describing 
himself  as  unlike  other  people,  and  xm- 
fitted  for  life.  His  madness  broke  out 
one  morning  at  Dick's.  His  own  account 
of  his  feelings  is  painfully  interesting.  "  At 
breakfast,"  he  says,  "I  read  the  news- 
paper, and  in  it  a  letter,  which  the  further 


I  perused  it  the  more  dosely  engaged  my 
attention.  I  cannot  now  recollect  ^e  pur-  | 
port  of  it ;  but  before  I  had  finished  it,  it 
appeared  demonstratively  true  to  me  H&i 
it  was  a  libel  or  satire  upon  me.  The 
author  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  mj 
purpose  of  self-destruction,  and  to  have 
written  that  letter  on  purpose  to  secure  and 
hasten  the  execution  of  it.  My  mind 
probably  at  this  time  began  to  be  dis- 
ordered ;  however  it  was,  I  was  certainly 
given  to  a  strong  delusion.  I  said  witllin 
myself,  *Your  cruelty  shall  be  gratified, 
you  shall  have  your  revenge,'  and  Ringing 
down  the  paper  in  a  fit  of  stroag  passion, 
I  rushed  hastily  out  of  the  room,  directing 
my  way  towards  tbe  fields^  where  I  in- 
tended to  find  some  laae  to  die  in^  or  if  not 
deternmied  to  poison  myself  iniw  ditdi,  yyhen 
I  could  meet  with  one  sufficient  retired" 
ThM  paroxysm  ended  in  Cowper  trying  to 
hang  himself;  the  rope  brealang,  he  went 
down  the  Thames^  to  the  Custom  House 
Quay,  a(nd  there  tried  to  drown  himself; 
something  preventing  his  succeeding  in  the 
latter  mode  of  death,  and  Cowper-ahtwdnn- 
ing  the  attempt,  was  soon  aftofaatto  Doc- 
tor Cotton's  Btyimm.  st  8t^  Albaas,  where 
lie  reraamed  for  eighteen  mofuths. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  historical  tavo^  of 
Fleet-street,  the  Mitre  calls,  or  did  call  up, 
the  most  interesting  associatioas.  It  was 
here  that  Boswell  and  JohEUBon  often  met 
Boswell,  then  a  young  fellow  about  town. 
just  about  to  start  for  Utceebt  to  stadv 
law,  was  introduoed  to  the  great  despm 
of  literature,  on  May  the  l6tfa,  1763,  attbe 
shop  of  Davies,  the  bookseller^  isi  Busseli- 
street,  Covent  Garden.  He  xaet  liim  aflx? 
that  three  times,  and  was  very  graciooalT 
received.  On  Saturday,  June  25,  Boswtai 
met  his  hero  by  accident  at  an  eating- hoa^t 
in  Butcher's-row,  where  he  upset  the  temper 
of  a  hot  Irishnuoi  by  dogmatising  on  the 
cause  of  negroes  being  black.  Boswell  fol* 
lowed  him  as  he  left,  and  they  arranged  to 
meet  in  the  evening  at  the  Mitre,  where 
Johnson  loved  to  sit  up  late.  Johnson  was 
then  living  at  No.  1,  Inner  Temple-lane,  and 
there,  at  nine,  the  strangely  assorted  fiiends 
met.  Boswell  says,  with  solemn  awe :  "^^^ 
had  a  good  supper  and  port  wine,  of  which  i 
he  then  sometimes  drank  a  bottle.  The  o^ 
thodox  high-church  sound  of  the  Mitre,  the 
figure  and  manner  of  the  celebrated  Samfil 
Johnson,  the  extraordinary  powers  and 
precision  of  his  oonversatioii,  and  the  pri<|^ 
arising  from  finding  myself  admitted  as  ms 
companion,  produced  a  variety  of  sensations, 
and  a  pleasing  elevation  of  mind  bejoo^   i 
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what  I  had  ever  before  ezpezienced."  That 
night,  over  his  wine,  Jolmson  jnstly  ridi* 
cTiled  Coliey  Cibber'a  birthday  odes,  and 
Paul  Whitehead's  **  grand  nonsense,"  and 
nojnstJy  depreeoated  a  real  poet,  Gray,  who 
it  seems  disliked  him,  and.  had  declined  his 
acquaintance.  He  {mused  Doctor  Goldsmith 
as  a  worthy  man  an.d  an  excellent  aatfaor,  he 
talked  of  ghosts  (the  Godc-lane  ghost  had 
heen  trapped  the  year  before)  rather  oredu- 
loQsly,  and  promised  to  draw  np  for  Bos- 
well  a  plan  of  study.  Boswell  gave  him 
in  return  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  and 
confessed  a  half-conqnered  aeepticistt  on 
religion.  The  frankness  and  flattery  of 
the  young  Scotchman  worn  the  doctor, 
whose  rugged  heart  was  thawed  by  the 
Mitre  port,  and  he  called  ant  to  him.at  last 
with  warmth :  *'  GKye  me  your  hand,  I  have 
taken  a  liking  to  yon." 

And  that  social  compact  held  good  till 
Death  chilled  the  haad  that  then  grasped 
Boswell's.  They  finished  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  port,  and  sat  till  between  one  and  two 
in  the  morning,  no  doubt  to  the  extreme 
disgust  of  the  sleepy  waiters.  As  they 
parted  Johnson,  said :  '*  Sir,  I  am  glad  we 
have  met.  I  hope  we  shall  pass  many  even- 
iiigs,  and  mornings  too,  together." 
July  Ist,  Boswell  supped  again  with  John- 
son at  the  Mitre,  and  Goldsmith  (already 
renowned  for  has  poem  of  the  Traveller) 
MS  present.  Goldsmith  was  full  of  re- 
spectful attachment  to  Johnson,  and  said 
to  Boswell  of  some  unfortunate  man :  '*  He 
is  now  become  miserable,  and  that  insures 
the  protection  of  Johnson."  The  doctor 
talked  contemptuously  of  Churchill,  and 
praised  some  &ceti8B  of  Bonnell  Thornton, 
and  that  is  nearly  all  Boswell  remembered 
of  the  evening.  On  July  the  6th,  Boswell 
luid  Johnson  supped  again  at  the  Mitre, 
Boswell's  landlord  in  Downing-streetluiiving 
complained  of  his  revels^  Goldsmith  was 
present,  with  also  Dayies,  Mr.  Eccles,  an 
Irish  gentleman,  and  the  Reyerend  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  a  Sooteh  poet. 

On  July  the  14th,  Boswell  and  John- 
son met  again  at  the  Mitre,  though  Bos- 
well oonfessed  his  nerves  were  much  shaken 
by  the  quantity  of  port  and  the  late  hours. 
Johnson  laughed  at  ike  outcryraised  against 
^um,  as  a  Jacobite,  for  accepting  a  pen- 
sion from  the  House  of  Hanover.  "  But, 
sir,"  he  added,  **  I  think  that  the  pleasure 
of  coraing  the  House  of  Hanover  and 
shrinking  King  James's  health  are  amply 
overhalanoed  by  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,"  He  urged  Boswell  to  keep  a  jour- 
^^1)  whieh  B^weU  indeed  had    already 


begun.  The  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre, 
February,  1766,  was  less  sociable,  for  John- 
son had  left  off  wine.  Johnson  urged  Bos- 
well to  publish  his  travels  in  Corsica,  and 
scolded  him  for  praismg  Rousseau,  whom 
he  had  visited  when  abroad.  Another 
evening  Boswell  and  Goldsmith  went  arm- 
in-arm  to  Bolt-court,  to  prevail  on  Johnson 
to  sup  with  them  at  the  Mitre,  but  he  was 
indisposed. 

*<  Come  then,"  said  good-natured  Gold- 
smith, in  his  playful  way  to  the  little 
Scoteh  lion  hunter,  "  we  will  not  go  to  the 
Mitre  to-night,  since  we  cannot  have  the 
big  man  with  us." 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1769,  Bos- 
waU  states  that  Johnson  uttered  that  grand 
eulognun  of  the  metropolis  so  grateful  to 
aU  who  kive  Bow  bells. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  after  laughing  at  Bos- 
well for  pcaasing  tha  happiness  of  a  savage 
life ;  "  sir,  the  happinnB  of  London  is  not 
to  be  conceived  but  by  l^oae  who  have 
been  in  it.  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is 
noore  learning  and  science  within  the  or- 
cumference  of  ten  nules  from  where  we 
now  sit  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom." 

In  other  conversations  at  the  Mitre  we 
find  Johnson  condemning  Footers  unfeeling 
fiin,  advising  Boswell  on  a  law-suit,  and 
praising  Boswell  as  being  the  least  Scot- 
tified  of  Scotchmen.  The  last  interview 
that  Boswell  describes  at  the  Mitre  was  on 
May  the  9th,  1778.  The  bustling,  vain 
bear  leader  here  mentions  one  little  inci- 
dent very  characteristic  of  the  kind  rough 
giant.  Befi^re  going  to  the  Mitre,  and 
leaving  blind  old  Mrs.  Williams  to  dine 
alone,  Johnson  gave  her  the  choice  of  a 
chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  any  other  little 
dainty,  to  be  sent  her  ready-dressed  from 
the  tavern  opposite.  The  conversation  was 
grave  that  day  at  the  Mitre,  for  the  clouds 
of  age  were  settling  on  the  Doctor.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  young  enthusiastic  visitor 
of  such  localities,  the  present  Mitre  is 
not  Doctor  Johnson's  Mitre,  which  -was 
pulled  down  some  years  ago,  and  absorbed 
by  the  supplementary  buildings  to  Hoare's 
bank. 

The  Cheshire  Cheese — that  old-fashioned 
tavern  of  Wine  Office-court*— -is  connected 
by  tradition  vrith  Goldsmith  and  Johnson, 
as  the  Mitre  Tavern  is  with  Johnson  and 
Boswell.  In  the  low  ceilinged  room,  look- 
ing into  two  alleys,  with  sawdust  on  the 
floor,  and  rude  benches  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  they  still  point  out,  by  tradi- 
tion, the  favourite  nooks  of  the  two  great 
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men.  Poor,  warm-hearted  Olirer — ^poor, 
blunderiDg,  despised,  kindly  Oliver,  who 
loved  his  fellow-men  though  thej  laughed 
at  his  harmless  vanity,  fine  dress,  and 
poverty  —  most  needs  have  frequented 
this  hidden-away  haunt.  Doctor  Johnson 
it  is  certain  did.  In  this  court  Gold- 
smith came  to  lodge  at  the  end  of  1760, 
says  Mr.  John  Forster  in  his  admirable 
life  of  the  poet.  A  hard  life  his  had  been, 
for  after  his  tramp  through  Switeerland 
tind  Italy  he  had  returned  to  England  to 
slave  as  a  journeyman  to  an  apothecary,  a 
proof  reader  at  a  printing  office,  a  slavish 
usher  at  a  Peckham  academy,  and  at  last, 
in  1757,  as  an  author  by  proression.  Then 
he  drudged  at  the  Monthly  Review,  tried 
to  get  appointed  surgeon  at  Coromandel, 
failed,  and  nearly  starved  in  that  mise- 
rable Qreen  Arbour-court,  Old  Bailey,  now 
destroyed.  At  last  come  the  summer  of 
&me ;  the  weather  softened,  and  one  slant 
thread  of  sunshine  glanced  even  into 
Goldsmith's  garret.  Smollett  solicited  his 
help,  Johnson  claimed  his  friendship,  he 
wrote  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  earned 
money  and  leisure  to  project  the  Traveller, 
and  even  boldly  gave  a  supper  to  Johnson 
and  Percy  at  his  rooms  in  Wine  Office- 
court. 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  KEY. 


CHAPTEB  LXXXII.  DOCTOR  DAMIAK. 

Mr.  Tintebn  had  more  than  was  pleasant 
to  think  pi,  as  he  glided  homeward  upon 
the  rails.  His  matrimonial  plans  for  his 
daughter  had  found  in  that  young  lady  a 
very  stubborn  resistance.  He  could  divine 
no  reason  for  it;  and  he  took  to  sulking 
and  bullying  by  turns.  It  was  very  de- 
sirable to  establish  his  daughter  just  now, 
and  to  secure  the  particular  son-in-law  who 
sought  the  young  lady's  hand,  because  he 
was  very  wealthy,  and,  owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  in  a  position  to  make  cer- 
tain difficulties  of  a  very  pressing  nature 
easy  to  Mr.  Tintern.  He  had  '^  g^ne  into  a 
mine,"  which  was  insolvent;  and  he  had 
made  the  directors  an  offer,  by  way  of 
compromise,  which  would  save  him ;  and 
his  intended  son-in-law  was  one  of  these 
directors.  There  was  another  trouble,  a 
foolish  bank  speculation,  in  which  the  same 
gentleman  had  also  a  potent  influence,  and 
might  modify  the  urgency  and  rapidity  of 
coming  calls,  of  which  Mr.  Tintern,  as 
well  he  might,  stood  much  in  fear.  Mr. 
Tintern,  therefore,  in  his  homeward  drive. 


had  ample  matter  for  reflection.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  Gk-ange,  he  asked  for  Migs 
Ethel.  There  was  an  inexplicable  cloud 
over  the  household.  The  servants  were 
solemn  and  laconic.  No  one  knew  dis- 
tinctly where  she  was ;  and  all  were  agreed 
in  referring  him  to  Mrs.  Tintern,  who  was 
not  very  well,  and  in  her  room. 

Up  ike  stairs,  with  very  uncomfortable 
qualms  and  vag^e  misgivings,  he  ran ;  ani 
in  the  darkened  room  of  his  wife,  learned 
that  Ethel  had  doped' ! 

All  was  mystery.  Mm.  Tintern  had  not 
a  great  deal  of  eneirgy  or  judgment  in  an 
emergency.  She  had  sent  a  carriage  ex- 
press to  the  town  of  Boydon  to  bring  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Foljambe,  the  vicar,  and  Mr. 
Puntles,  the  antiquary,  to  advise  her  in  her 
perplexity.  The  assistance  of  these  admi- 
rably selected  counsellors  did  not  result  in 
very  much ;  except,  indeed,  that  the  occur- 
rence became  speedily  well  known  throngb- 
out  the  whole  town  of  Boydon. 

A  sage  servant,  on  a  steady  horse,  was 
sent  off,  at  a  jog-trot,  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way station  to  make  inquiry,  and  returned 
some  hours  later  a  little  tipsy,  and  in  other 
respects  as  wise  as  he  set  out. 

The  only  clue  to  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  young  lady  was  that  a  car- 
riage had  been  seen  for  some  time  on  the 
narrow  road  in  the  rear  of  the  Orange, 
where  the  wooded  ground  affords  ibe 
closest  cover  for  an  unobserved  approadi 
The  same  carriage,  or  one  veiy  like  it,  had 
been  seen  in  the  village  of  Crowpton,  near 
which  five  roads  meet;  and  here,  in  he- 
wilderment,  the  pursuit  was,  after  a  time, 
abandoned. 

When  Mr.  Tintern  arrived,  nearlj  fi« 
hours  had  passed  since  Miss  Tintem's 
flight.  That  did  not  deter  him,  howeyer; 
he  started  without  delay,  and  did  not  re- 
turn until  late  next  day,  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Tintern  had  received  a  shoi*t  uiid  rather  dis- 
tracted letter  from  her  daughter,  who  was, 
in  flact,  married  to  Captam  Vivian.  For 
many  hours  after  his  arrival,  under  this 
great  blow  to  all  his  plans,  Mr.  Tintern 
quite  forgot  Koydon  Hall  and  its  concens- 

Lady  Vernon  was,  however,  for  too  iffl- 
portant  an  influence  in  the  general  scheme 
of  his  speculations,  to  be  long  out  of  his 
thoughts.  Lady  Vernon,  therefore,  had  a 
note  from  him,  a  part  of  which  she  did  not 
very  well  understand,  not  at  all  in  Mr.  Tin- 
tern's  usual  neat  style. 

It  said  that  not  knowing  whether  Ladj 
Vernon  was  well  enough  to  see  him,  he  had 
been  compelled,  without  even  taking  on  i 
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his  hat  at  the  Grange,  to  ran  aa  upon 
basioess  of  the  veiy  most  momentona  kind. 
He  had  been  in  attendance  at  Glarewoods, 
and  he  and  Antomarcbi  were  both  of  opinion 
that  the  commissioner  took  precisely  the 
same  view  of  the  case  in  which  so  many 
concur,  who  are  profonndly  and  painfioQly 
interested  in  the  case  of  Miss  Vernon. 
"  Captain  Vivian,  whom,  owing  to  special 
circmnstasces  with  which  I  shiiJl  acquaint 
yon,  I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  dismiss  from 
mj  thonghts,  has  behaved  like  a  villain.  It 
pains  me  to  apply  that  term  to  any  person 
who  was  ever  honoured  by  yonr  notice  or 
consideration." 

At  that  moment,  not  a  living  creature, 
except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tintem,  and  the 
ahsconding  lover,  was  aware  that  Captain 
Vivian  had  any  but  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  Miss  Ethel  Tintwn,  or  di^amed 
of  connecting  her  disappearance  with  him. 

Lady  Vernon,  who  was  always  perfectly 
^p  in  the  Boydon  news,  without  making 
t^  least  apparent  effort  to  learn  it,  had 
Heard  of  Ethel's  flight,  without  knowing 
whether  quite  to  believe  it  or  not,  or,  in 
any  case,  caring  about  it.  Mr.  Tintem's 
words  respecting  Captain  Vivian — Elwyn, 
as  she  called  him — she,  with  a  morbid 
terror,  referred  to  the  suspicion  that  was 
iiearest  her  own  heart.  Fate  seemed  driving 
her  into  a  comer.  Must  she  avow  the 
grand  folly  and  humiliation  of  her  life  ? 
Most  that  proud,  conspicuous  woman 
stand  in  the  gaze  of  the  world  in  abject 
penance? 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Marston,  famished 
^th  a  report  of  what  had  taken  place  before 
the  commissioner,  noted  down  from  the 
carefol  narrative  of  Mr.  Dawe,  ran  up  to 
London  that  night  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  an  able  Chancery  Q.C.,  who  always 
lingered  late  in,  town,  and  who  was  leader 
in  all  the  Warhampton  business.  This 
gentleman  knew  Mr.  Steele  officially,  and 
conid  estimate  the  view  he  was  likely  to 
take. 

I'  Damian's  establishment,  and  Damian's 
opinion,  stand  very  high  in  our  court,"  he 
6^id.  *^  Antomarchi  has  only  appeared  once 
or  twice,  second  fiddle,  you  know ;  Da- 
mian's thinking  the  depositions  sufficient, 
will  go  a  great  way ;  and  the  evidence  is 
80  strong  and  clear—" 

"  So  plausible  and  audacious,"  said  Mars- 
ton. 

'^That  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  continued  the 
liarrister,  "  there  is  not  a  chance  of  getting 
the  court  to  order  the  young  lady's  dis- 
charge.   I  don't  think  by  habeas  corpus,  at 


common  law,  with  such  evidence,  you  would 
have  the  smallest  chance,  either,  x  ou  must 
lie  by  for  a  time,  and  if  it  be  as  her  Mends 
think,  the  medical  people  there  will  find 
it  out,  and  all  ultimately  be  as  you  would 
wish.  But  I  should  not  advise  public  pro- 
ceedings. They  would  fisdl;  and  the  young 
lady  occupying  so  conspicuous  a  position, 
the  affair  would  become  the  talk  of  all 
England.    It  is  better  to  wait." 

A  gloomy  and  distracted  letter  Marston 
wrote  to  MaximiUa  Medwyn ;  and  one  as 
gloomy,  but  more  reserved,  to  Mr.  Dawe. 

What  was  he  now  to  do?  Inaction 
in  such  a  state  of  things  was  intolerable  ! 
A  few  hours  later  saw  him  at  Brighton^ 
on  the  door-steps  of  the  house  in  which 
Mr.  Damian  for  the  time  resided ;  it  was 
niffht,  and  the  moon  shining,  and  a  thin 
chill  mist  made  sea,  and  shipping,  and 
houses  vague. 

"  Can  I  see  Doctor  Damian  P"  he  asked 
of  the  servant  who  opened  the  door. 

"  If  you  please  to  wait  a  moment,  sir^ 
I'll  inquire ;  who  shall  I  say  ?" 

'*  He  does  not  know  me,  and  my  name 
will  hardly  help  him ;  give  him  this  card» 
however,  and  say  that  I  call  upon  urgent 
business  connected  with  Glarewoods.  Ill 
wait  here  till  you  come  down." 

He  stood  on  the  steps,  looking  toward  the 
sea,  wondering  whether  Mr.  Damian  would 
see  him,  and  without  any  distinct  plan  as 
to  how  to  order  and  arrange  what  he  had 
to  say. 

The  servant  returned;  Doctor  Damian 
would  see  him. 

He  followed  to  the  drawing-room,  in 
which  were  an  unusual  number  of  candles 
burning,  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw 
Doctor  Damian,  of  whom  he  had  heard  a 
great  deal  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

He  saw,  standing  at  some  distance,  a 
tall,  lean  man,  broad-shouldered,  erect, 
with  hair  white  as  snow,  a  broad  square 
forehead,  and  a  resolute  face. 

He  had  heard  that  this  man  was  bene- 
volent and  pious.  He  saw  nothing  in  his 
&ce  but  cold  command  and  sternness. 

He  placed  a  chair  for  Mr.  Marston,  with 
a  slight  bow,  and  asked  him,  by  name,  to 
sit  down. 

"  You  are  a  son  of  Lord  Warhampton,  I 
conjecture,  from  the  address  upon  your 
card?"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  still 
clear,  and,  like  his  aspect,  somewhat  stern. 

Mr.  Marston  assented,  and  the  doctor, 
taking  a  chair,  asked  him  to  state  the  object 
of  his  visit. 

Doctor  Damian  listened  to  the  young 
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man's  fluent  and  sometimes  vehement  ad- 
dress with  a  countenance  nnmoved  and  im- 
penetrable. 

*^  We  haye  never  had  at  Glarewoods  a 
single  case  of  fiandnlently  imputed  in- 
sanity," he  said  with  cold  decision.  "  The 
statement  on  which  Miss  Vernon  was  ad- 
mitted, and  fornished  in  the  form  of  at- 
tested copies  of  affidavits,  was  conclnsive 
npon  that  point ;  I  aasnme  them  to  be  tme ; 
you  mention  the  inquiry  just  held  at  Glare- 
woods,  on  themotion  of  friends  and  relations, 
into  this  case.  I  have  heard  from  Anto- 
marchi  on  the  subject.  Have  you  about 
you  the  report  you  said  you  had  of  what 
occurred  there,  and  if  so  can  you  permit 
me  to  read  it  ?" 

Mr.  Marston  placed  the  paper  in  his 
hands.  He  glanced  throngh  it.  Mr.  Mars- 
ton  could  not  help  admiring  the  large,  cold, 
grey  eyes  with  which  the  old  man  read  it. 
To  judge  by  his  countenance,  it  had  not 
made  the  shghtest  impression  upon  him. 

"  When  shall  we  know  the  nature  of  the 
commissioner's  report  ?"  he  asked. 

"  In  a  day  or  two,  I  believe,"  Marston 
said. 

"  And  what  particular  request,  Mr.  Mars- 
ton, do  you  urge  upon  me  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  want  you,  with  the  immense  powers 
you  possess  in  this  matter,  to  recognise  the 
awful  obligation  so  obviously  imposed  on 
your  conscience,  and  to  take  this  inquiry 
actively  into  your  own  hands." 

The  old  man  smiled  coldly. 

*'  You  are  frank,  Mr.  Marston.  You  may 
fail  to  persuade,  but  you  don't  mince  the 
matter." 

"I  hope,  Doctor  Damian,  I  have  not 
spoken  too  strongly;  I  would  not  offend 
you  for  any  consideration." 

"  I  am  never  offended,  sir,  by  bluntness. 
Will  you  take  some  tea,  sir,  or  a  glass  of 
sherry ;  or  will  you  allow  me  to  order  some 
supper :  it  is  later  than  I  thought." 

All  these  hospitable  offers  were  declined 
with  thanks. 

"  I  don't  say  I  am  not  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Marston,  for  this  call ;  but  you  must 
remember  that  I  «fipeak  with  a  kuowledge 
of  Doctor  Antomarchi's  great  ability,  and  of 
the  statement  on  which  the  patient  was 
received  at  Glarewoods.  I  quite  accept  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  me;  but, 
from  a  rather  long  experience,  I  can  assure 
you  that  relations  are  ofben  very  much  at 
issue  upon  the  question  of  a  patient's  in- 
sanity, when  a  medical  man  can  entertain 
no  doubt  either  of  its  existence  or  of  its 
very  advanced  development.     I  will  bear 


your  roquest  in  mind.  That  is  the  ntmo^ 
I  can  say.  But  I  counsel  you  not  to  be 
sanguine.     I  don't  sfaaire  your  hopes." 

'^  But,  Mr.  Damian,  you  will  not  let  tlie 
matter  rest  f " 

'^  I  shall  make  the  inquiries  neeessarrto 
satisfy  the  friends  and  relations  whomyoi 
represent,  sir ;  I  can  say  no  more  on  the 
subject." 

There  was  something  harsh  in  the  tcm^ 
in  which  this  was  spoken  that  wmd 
Chaerles  Marston  tiiat  he  might  possibiT 
do  wisely  to  forbear  any  frorther  pressae 
The  old  gentleman  was  accustomed  t^i 
command,  and  his  air  and  looks  inst 
peremptory. 

"Kot  much  sympol^y  4liere,"  tbof&g^t 
Charles  Itforston,  as,  with  a  heavy  hean. 
he  descended  the  steps,  and  walked  led 
toward  the  London  railway. 

GHAPTSB  LXXXIII.  THBBE  DOCTOSS. 

A  LETTER  reached  Mr.  Dawe  two  days 
later,  from  his  solicitor,  stating  that  tiir 
commissioner  had  reported  strongly  agsic^t 
removing  Miss  Yemen  from  the  restrainis 
of  her  present  position ;  and  that  the  court 
would  not  int^rene. 

This  letter  made  its  dismal  tour  of  ib' 
three  principal  promoters  of  the  inqnin. 
from  Mr.  Dawe  to  Miss  Medwyn  it  fiew. 
and  fr^m  Miss  Medwyn  to  Mr.  MarstoiL 

Mr.  Marston,  on  receipt  of  it,  took  wing 
instantly  for  the  Hermitage,  in  the  ^np^ 
pursuit  of  sympathy,  and  longing  for  socf 
one  to  talk  to. 

There  are  situations  and  states  of  minJ 
in  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lenm 
stationary ;  a  universal  irritation  of  tit 
nervous  system,  which  can  only  be  subdue 
by  overpowering  bodily  fatigue,  and  is 
which  nature  instinctively  impelB  to  cha^ 
and  exertion. 

Things  were  looking  very  black.  Be 
was  not  aware,  until  the  adverse  result  wm 
actually  made  known,  how  much  hope  h 
had  secretly  cherished. 

Whirling  up  the  embowered  avenue  o\ 
the  quiet  Hermitage,  with  four  reekiii? 
horses,  at  a  canter — ^he  would  have  had  s^x 
if  they  would  have  brought  him  there  ^y-' 
minutes  sooner — Oharles  Marston  r&chvi^ 
the  steps  of  the  old-fashioned  house,  i^'- 
running  up  them  he  rang  at  the  hail-dcN^r 
as  impetuously  as  if  his  best-bdored  laj 
within,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  ho  li^'^ 
arrived  with  a  specific  in  his  hand. 

On  learning  that  Miss  Medwyn  was  i^ 
the  drawing-room,  without  waiting  to  ^ 
announced,  he  hurried  to  the  room,  a"" 
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found  her  with  Mr.  Dawe,  who  had  arrived 
onlj  ten  minutes  before. 

Mr.  Dawe  had  other  things  beside  this 
to  trouble  him.  A  letter  had  reached  him 
from  Captain  Vivian,  in  whom,  by  a  kind 
of  adopti(m,  he  tpok  a  very  near  interest, 
relatiog  what  had  occurred.  Mr.  Dawe 
was  angry.  He  had  been  tricked  in  return 
for  years  of  kindnesfi. 

Why  should  he  be  Burprised  or  angry  ? 
If  it  were  not  that  every  child  of  earth,  must 
learn  wisdom  for  himself,  in  tho  school  of 
pain  and  labour,  and  if  experience  were 
orally  communicable,  as  old  people  are  prone 
to  fancy  it  is,  and  if  youth  were  less  con- 
ceited and  selfish,  comparatively  few  foolish 
things  would  be  done,  and  this  life  would 
lose,  in  a  large  measure,  its  efficacy  as  a 
place  of  discipline. 

Mr.  Dawe  is  going  on  with  this  particular 
news  to  Lady  Vernon.  She  may  or  may 
not  see  him,  as  she  thinks  fit ;  but  she  ought 
to  hear  it  as  soon  as  he ;  and  he  is  not  de- 
terred by  the  language  she  held  to  him  a 
fev  weeks  ago. 

''  I  must  see  Lady  Vernon  first,  upon 
qnite  another  matter,  * '  said  Mr.  Dawe,  there- 
fore, mysteriously.  "  But  I  will  meet  you, 
Mr.  Mursten,  in  town,  at  my  attorney's,  this 
(lay  week.  I  have  put  my  hand  te  the 
plough,  and  will  not  look  back." 

"  Could  you  not  name  an  earlier  day  P" 
urged  Mr.  Marsten. 

"  This  day  week,  if  you  please,''  said 
Mr.  Dawe. 

'^  And  where  wiQ  a  letter  find  you  in 
the  mean  time  ?"  asked  active  Miss  Med- 
wyn,  who  rather  Hked  writing  notes. 

^'  I  shall  sleep,  to-morrow  night,  at  the 
Vernon  Arms ;  and  I  shall  not  leave  Roy- 
don  till  evening.  I  have  business  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

And  so  Mr.  Dawe  took  his  leave. 

A  week's  delay,  to  a  man  upon  the  rack, 
is  a  good  deal.  It  was  quite  impossible 
that  Charles  Marsten  should  be  quiet  all 
that  time. 

Maximilla  liked  his  impatience,  and  sym- 
pathised with  all  his  unreasonableness. 

"  Quite  accidentally,"  she  said,  ''  I  heard 
such  a  character  of  Doctor  Antomarchi, 
from  our  rector,  here ;  he  had  a  cousin 
who  was  confined  at  G-larewoods,  and  dis- 
charged about  a  year  ago;  and  he  says 
that  Doctor  Antomarchi  is  quite  a  charm- 
ing person,  and  the  kindest  man  you  can 
imagine ;  and  he  thought  Mr.  Damian,  on 
the  contrary,  a  severe  man,  with  hardly  a 
human  sympathy,  although  his  establish- 
Qient  is  conducted  on  very  genial  and  in- 1 


dulgent  principles.  His  view  of  Mr.  Da- 
mian corresponds  very  much  with  your 
impression,  on  seeing  him  tft  Brighton. 
He  thought  him  conscientious,  but  cold 
and  stem.  Now  I  have  taken  a  whim  into 
my  head;  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  do 
micy  if  we  went  to  Glarewoods  and  saw 
Doctor  Antomarchi,  to-day,  some  good 
would  come  of  it.  I  think  he  would  allow 
me  to  see  Maud,  and  I  have  been  two  or 
three  times  on  the  point  of  ordering  the 
carriage  and  setting  out  for  the  railway." 

Full  of  this  whunsical  presentiment,  I 
shall  leave  her,  still  in  conference  with 
Charles  Marston,  who  is  only  too  well 
pleased  to  find  the  active  old  lady  almost 
as  restless  as  himself. 

Night  descends  on  Glarewoods,  and  all 
the  country  round.  Moonlight  falls  on 
lofty  trees  and  dark  yew  hedges,  on  high, 
carved  chimneys,  steep  roo&,  and  black 
oak  cage-work  with  white  plaster  between. 
Prom  long  rows  of  windows  overlooking 
the  croquet-ground  peeps  the  peculiar  soft 
light,  emitted  through  the  dull  globes  fixed 
in  the  ceilings  of  the  patients'  rooms.  This 
is  not  one  of  the  festive  nighte  at  Glare- 
woods,  and  neither  ball  nor  concert  stirs 
the  strange  gaiety  of  the  colony  that  dwells 
there. 

The  great  house,  with  ite  sylvan  sur- 
roundings, looks  all  serenity  and  happiness ; 
more  like  fair  Belmont^  as  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica  beheld  it,  in  the  moonlight^  than  a 
madhouse. 

A  visitor  is  closeted  with  Antomarchi. 
It  is  Doctor  Malkin,  who  has  come  from. 
Broydon,  to  talk  and  hear,  on  Lady  Ver- 
non's behalf,  all  that  it  may  at  tins  mo- 
ment concern  her  to  learn. 

They  have  had  their  conference,  and  have 
dined  together.  They  are  sitting  now  at 
an  open  window,  looking  out  on  the  moon- 
lit croquet-ground.  A  small  round  teble, 
with  decanters  and  glasses  on  it,  stands 
close  by  ;  they  are  sipping  their  claret, 
with  their  eyes  turned  toward  the  drooping . 
fiowers  and  dewy  foliage,  while  they  talk 
for  a  minute  longer  about  Miss  Vernon. 

Candles  are  burning  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room.  They  prefer  the  open  window 
and  the  moon. 

"  You  and  Miss  Medwyn  are  at  issue 
respecting  the  young  lady's  state  of  mind," 
said  Antomarchi. 

*'  I  am  a  veiy  secondary  opinion  on  the 
question,"  answered  Malkin,  peering  into 
the  claret  in  his  glass ;  "  you  may  observe 
that  I  contribute,  myself,  next  to  nothing 
to  the  proof,  and  rest  my  opinion  entirely 
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Upon  the  assumption  that  the  evidence  on 
which  I  fonnd  it  is  strictly  tme;  and  I 
have  been  looking  the  subject  np,  and  I'm 
not  afraid  to  maintain  that  opinion  any- 
where." 

'*  Nor  am  I ;  nor  is  Damian,"  said  Anto- 
marchi  "  She  is  violent ;  she  was  trouble- 
some this  morning.  To-morrow,  at  twelve, 
I  have  arranged  to  give  that  young  lady  a 
fright  that  will  a  good  deal  tame  her.*' 

**  It  is  very  sad  it  should  be  so/'  mur- 
mured Doctor  Malkin,  still  looking  down 
with  a  gloomy  shake  of  his  head. 

"  It  is  very  sad,"  echoed  Antomarchi, 
abstractedly. 

And  there  followed  a  silence,  during 
which  DarkdaJe  entered  the  room. 

'*  Miss  Mfedwyn,  the  old  lady  who  was 
here  before  the  commissioner,"  Mr.  Dark- 
dale  said  softly,  leaning  over  his  shoulder, 
"  is  in  the  waiting-room,  with  a  friend,  and 
hopes  that  you  will  see  her,  and  desires  me 
to  say,  that  she  is  most  anxious  to  visit 
Miss  Vernon,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  in 
her  room." 

•*  Tell  her  I  regret  I  can't  possibly  permit 
an  interview  with  Miss  Yemon ;  but  that 
I  shaJl  be  very  happy,  in  a  few  minutes,  to 
see  Miss  Medwyn  in  the  waiting-room." 

**  I  remember  you,  Antomarchi,  in  Paris," 
said  Doctor  Malkin,  as  soon  as  DarkdaJe  was 
gone.  "  You  and  I  have  played  billiards 
there,  and  could  hardly  afford  our  demi- 
tasse  of  coffee  after.  I  little  &.ncied  I 
should  see  you  what  you  are.  If  I  had 
your  cards  to  play,  I  should  die  a  baronet 
with  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  you  can  play 
them  better  than  I.  I  wish  you'd  tell  me 
your  secret;  what  god  do  you  worship? 
iEsculapius,  Fortune,  Satan?  Do  give  a 
poor  devil  a  wrinkle," 

"  Fill  your  glass ;  take  comfort ;  I'm  not 
quite  so  prosperous  as  you  fancy.  I  have 
burnt  my  fingers  a  little  in  that  cursed 
thing  that  old  Tintem  went  into ;  but,  as 
you  say,  I  am  making  way,  notwithstand- 
ing." 

"  Making  way  ?  Why,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  know  all  this  must  belong  to  you,  it 
must,  and  managed  as  you  would  manage 
it,  it  is  the  revenue  of  a  principality.  When 
does  old  Damian  return  ?" 

"  In  a  month,  perhaps ;  perhaps  in  six ; 
perhaps  never"  says  Antomarchi,  who  was 
in  a  state  of  luxurious  good-humour.  **  It  is 
high  time  he  should  take  a  little  rest ;  it  is 
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only  &ir.  He  can't  be  many  moiitlis  cm 
this  side  of  seventy,  and  he  may  sing  Noq 
sum  qualis  eram." 

*'  I  am  not  what  I  used  to  was,"  traos- 
l&ted  Doctor  Malkin,  iacetioosly. 

"He  does  not  like  work  as  he  used,'' 
continued  Antomarchi,  *'  and  he  has  con- 
fidence in  me ;  and  he  feels  he  need  not 
fatigue  himself  as  he  used ;  h«  may  take 
his  ease,  and  yet  all  go  well." 
All  go  better,"  said  Malkitt. 
I  did  not  say  that ;  but  it  is  not  a  gre&i 
way  from  the  truth.  He  is  sometimes  a 
litde  bit  in  one's  way ;  but  his  name  in  the 
concern  is  valuable,  and  he  is  a  good  man, 
and  always,  at  least,  means  well." 

"  He'll  make  over  the  whole  concern  to 
you  before  a  year,  on  an  annuity,  and  be 
won't  live  three  years  after;  and  then  joi 
are  monarch  of  all  you  survey!  Yoni 
be  wanting  a  sharp  fellow  to  play  second 
fiddle,  eh?  And  if  vou  think  I  wonJd 
answer,  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  shonld 
like." 

"  First  make  me  monarch  of  all  I 
surv^.  It  would  be  idle  choosing  mj 
man  Friday  till  I  step  into  my  island." 

A  slight  noise  at  the  oth^  end  of  the 
room  attracted  the  eyes  of  both.  They  sair 
a  tall  man  with  a  resolute  fiaioe,  and  hair 
white  as  snow,  standing  near  the  door,  hat 
in  hand,  as  if  off  a  journey. 

With  an  odd  sensation,  for  he  did  not 
know  at  what  moment  he  had  entered. 
Doctor  Malkin,  sitting  in  the  xnoonligK 
with  his  claret  glass  in  his  fingers,  recog- 
nised Mr.  Damian,  exhibited,  like  a  figoie 
of  Schalkin's,  in  the  oblique  candle-liglit 
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;    Thb  silence  whioli  fell  upon  the  compan; 

'  itOerald  Hardinge'a  nuezpeoted  annoniice- 
nmt  was  broken  by  Mr.  Dan^any,  who 
called  out  in  his  most  melodioM  tones : 

"Illy  dear  Gerald,  I  am  delighted  that 
joo  bare  thought  the  time  has  arrived 
vhen  it  is  expedient  to  make  this  an- 
GDQncement,  to  the  pnblic  as  it  were. 
When,  weeks  ago,  yon  first  mentioned  to 
me,  as  yonr  intimate  Mend,  the  fact  of 
pDT  engagement  with  Miss  Fierrepoint,  I 
told  yoQ,  if  yon  recollect,  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  make  yonr  friends  acquainted, 
a  speedily  as  pOEsible,  with  the  exact  posi- 
liou  of  affairs,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  possible  miBnnderHtanding.  And  yon 
nil!  acknowledge  I  was  right,  for  I  am 
sore  if  oar  friend  Haywam  had  known 
boTi  matters  had  stood  he  wonld  not  have 
hinted  a  donbt  as  to  Misa  Pierrepoint's 
ability;  while  as  to  Snick " 

"  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  Dnnsany,"  eaid 
^.  Hayward,  "  I  said  nothing  about  Miss 
Pierrepoint's  ^ipearance  or  oondnct,  of 
lioth  of  which  I  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion jbnt  I  cannot  allow  that  even  the  great 
fact  of  her  marrying  the  oonnt  here  is 
likely  to  endow  her  with  ability,  or  to 
render  her  a  modem  Mrs.  Siddons." 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  advisable  to 
change  the  sabject,"  said  Gerald  Hardinge, 
haughtily.  "  After  the  announcement  that 
I  have  made,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  in  good 
taste  to  disonsB  Hiss  Pierrepoint's  qnalities 
or  qnalificationB  in  my  presence.  The  re- 
striction, however,  need  be  bnt  very  tem- 
porary, as  I  am  about  to  take  my  departure ; 


the  seasoa  is  broken  up,"  continned  be, 
rising  from  his  chair,  "and  this  will  he  the 
last  time  ot  our  meeting ;  bnt  I  hope  at 
some  future  period,  gentlemen,  to  renew 
the  pleasant  impressions  which  I  have  had 
during  my  companionship  with  yon,  and 
to  come  amongst  yoa  once  again." 

"  And  bring  your  wife,"  suggested  Mr. 
Snick,  who,  since  the  conclusion  of  his 
story,  had  remained  perfectly  quiet,  suck- 
ing away  at  his  pipe  with  great  ^oyment. 

"And  bring  my  wife,  sir!"  echoed 
Gerald,  angrily.  He  would  have  said 
more,  hot  for  the  warning  pressure  ot 
Dnnsany's  foot.  As  it  was,  he  merely 
bowed  and  left  the  room,  amidst  general 
cheering  and  expressions  of  good  wishes. 

When  Gerald  Hardinge  left  the  tavern, 
with  hie  brain  on  fire  and  his  heart  aching 
within  him,  he  felt  the  necessity  for  soli- 
tude and  self-examination;  and  accord- 
ingly  skirting  the  wharves  on  the  edge  of 
the  Were,  and  crossing  by  the  lower  rail- 
way station,  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  gardens  of  North-Hedge.  These 
gardens,  given  up  during  the  day  to  nurse- 
maids  and  their  charges,  and  to  feeble 
valetudinarians  of  both  sexes,  who,  screened 
by  largo  banks  of  greenery  &om.  the  cat- 
ting winds,  sit  idly  watching  the  railway 
trafGo  beneath  them,  are  closed  at  sun- 
down, and  sapposed  to  be  deserted  during 
tfae  night.  In  the  earlier  days,  however, 
of  his  sojourn  at  Wexeter,  Gerald  had 
often  used  them  as  a  short  cnt  from  one 
part  of  the  town  to  the  other;  and  re- 
collecting a  gate  which  could  be  scaled 
with  tolerable  ease,  he  proceeded  to  climb 
it,  and  speedily  Sung  himself  down  on 
one  of  the  benches  which  nestle  under 
the  avenue  of  broad  elms  intersecting  the 
garden.  The  business  carried  on  at  the 
railway  station  at  Wexeter  has  apparently 
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been  affected  by  the  gsiisral  qnietude  of 
the  place;  there  are  but  two  passmger 
trains  during  the  night,  and  nke  g^oods 
traffic  is  veiy  hmitcd,  so  that  tftie  statkm 
upon  which  Genald  Hardinge  was  looking 
down  lay  hushed  in  repose,  and,  save  by 
the  sighing  of  tiie  night  winds  through 
the  trees,  the  silence  around  him  was  un^ 
broken. 

This  was  as  he  wished  it.  The  thoughts 
which  racked  him  might  be  too  deep  for 
concealment,  and  he  would  ha^e  had  no 
human  eye  to  play  the  spy  upon  sucb  con- 
sequences as  would  result  &om  his  con- 
fomplated  analysis  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
the  determination  whidh  he  woold  then 
arrive  at.  To  stop  a  ribald  laugh,  to  con- 
trovert the  effect  of  a  sneer  upon  a  woman 
whom  he  had  loved,  he  had  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment  publicly  assumed  a  position, 
the  retention  or  resignation  of  which, 
fraught  with  the  deepest  interest  as  it 
would  be  on  his  future  life,  must  be  de- 
termined upon  at  once. 

A  woman  whom  he  had  loved !  Was  he, 
then,  to  think  of  as  past  and  bygone  that 
passion  which  thrilled  his  soul  and  tingled 
in  his  veins,  when  he  held  Madge  in  his 
arms  but  a  few  short  hours  previously ;  as 
faded  and  vanished  that  love-lit  light 
which  had  cast  its  glamour  over  the  ordi- 
nary occurrences  of  every-day  life,  and 
steeped  them  all  in  roseate  hues?  Was 
the  temple  of  his  love  so  feiry  a  fabric  that 
at  an  idle  or  a  lying  word  uttered  by  a 
gossip  it  should  suddenly  collapse,  burying 
in  its  ruins  the  idol  which  he  had  set  up 
therein  and  worshipped  so  tenderly  ?  An 
idle  or  lying  word  ?  No,  to  the  tale  told 
by  that  wretched  old  man  neither  of  these 
terms  could  be  applied. 

Alas!  what  Gerald  did  know  tallied 
completely  with  what  Mr.  Snick  had  said. 
It  was  on  the  night  of  the  thunder-storm 
that  he  had  called  at  Madge  Pierrepoint*s 
lodging,  and  found  her  absent,  attending, 
as  her  sister  Rose  had  told  him,  to  a  busi- 
ness engagement.  He  recollected  how  he 
had  waited  for  her,  patiently  walking  up 
and  down  the  street,  heedless  of  the  raging 
elements,  and  how  he  had  seen  her  return 
at  a  late  hour.  He  recollected  how  he  had 
accused  her  the  next  day  of  having  been  to 
meet  some  man,  and  how,  without  posi- 
tively denying  it,  she  had  put  aside  the 
question  in  her  soothing  way.  And  all  that 
time,  while  he  was  waiting  for  ber  in  the 
storm,  not  even  with  a  hope  of  speaking  to 
her,  and  going  away  as  it  might  be  almost 
contented  when  he  had  seen  her  safely  shut 


^fiiin  her  own  door^  she  had  been  to  meet 
anolQier  man,  who  *'  stooped  and  put  his 
ansB  round  iier  and  ^ssed  her  1^  Grer&ld 
TeoMmbered  ike  exaot  words  which  Mt. 
Sniok  had  used,  and  corscd  him  aloud  far 
using  them. 

And  yet,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  her 
treacfaory  and  deceit,  he  had  acknowledged 
her  before  them  as  his  affianced  wife !  £Bs 
affianced  wife !  That  was  the  position  that 
he  had  publicly  declared  her  to  bold ;  th&t 
was  the  position  that  she  actuallj  held ;  for 
from  her  manner  that  evening,  her  last 
words,  her  parting  touch,  Gerald  had  bet 
little  doubt  as  to  Madge's  answer  to  his 
appeaL  Hk  affianced  wife !  who  went  to 
meet  another  man  in  secret,  and  refused 
to  give  him,  who  would  have  died  for  her, 
any  account  of  her  proceedings  on  that 
eventful  evening. 

Now  what  was  be  to  do  ?  The  idea  of 
withdrawing  the  proposal  which  be  had 
made,  of  breaking  away  &om  the  compact 
which,  as  he  imagined,  was  virtually  agreed 
upon  between  them,  never  entered  into 
Gerald's  mind.  What  he  had  said  to  Madge 
Picrrepoint  was,  according  to  his  view, 
quite  sufficient  in  itself  to  bind  him,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  qaasi- 
public  announcement  which  he  had  made. 
And  this  act  of  hers — the  meeting  with  this 
unknown  man — took  place  before  he  had 
actually  proposed  to  her,  and  while  she 
was  yet  a  free  agent.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
He  must  go  through  with  it,  carrying  the 
burden  which  he  had  laid  upon  his  own 
shoulders  as  best  he  might.  He  would  see 
Madge  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  tell 
her  exactly  what  had  occurred,  repeat  the 
story  as  it  had  been  told  to  him,  and  ask 
her  what  she  had  to  say  in  her  defesca 
She  would  be  truthful  in  her  reply,  he  had 
an  innate  conviction  of  that,  and  then  he 
should  know  what  to  decide.  If  she  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  a  foundation  for  Mr. 
Snick's  story — ^and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
think  that  anything  so  circumstantial  could 
be  the  work  of  mere  invention— where 
would  be  that  happiness  in  the  fntpre 
which  he  had  so  joyfully  pictured  to  him- 
self? 

He  would  keep  bis  word;  she  shoulu 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  that  score : 
he  would  marry  her,  and  lake  her  away 
with  him  to  London;  but  as  to  living 
with  her,  that  could  never  be.  If  she  had 
deceived  him  then,  with  what  confidence 
could  he  trust  his  honour  to  her  keeping 
when  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  tried  bv 
temptation  !    No  !  that  is  the  only  course 
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open  to  him,  and  the  one  that  he  most 
follow,  provided  always  that  their  manner 
of  living  can  be  kept  a  secret  from  the 
world.  If  the  secret  of  his  betrayed  trust, 
of  his  blighted  life,  were  once  known, 
Gerald  felt  that  the  exposure  would  kill 
bim.  Those  were  the  only  terms  he  would 
exact  from  Madge :  that  it  should  be  a  life- 
long secret  between  them,  and  so  long  as 
she  kept  to  them^  she  should  share  his  in* 
come,  and  be  left  to  do  as  she  pleased.  And 
having  settled  this  in  his  own  mind,  Gerald 
rose  from  his  seat,  azid  made  the  best  of  his 
way  home. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  lodging,  he  let 
himself  in  with  his  key,  and  was  proceed- 
iog  straight  to  bed,  when,  thinking  he  saw 
alight  in  the  6ittiiig-<roo]n  occupied  con- 
jointly by  himself  and  Mr.  Bunsany,  he 
opened  the  door,  and  discovered  that  worthy 
stretohed  at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  and 
imoring  in  a  iremarkably  resonant  manner. 
Gerald  was  about  to  retire  quietly,  when 
ft  snore  of  extra  power  awoke  the  sleeper, 
aad  Mr.  Dunsony,  rubbing  his  eyes,  sat 
upright,  apparently  considerably  refreshed 
by  his  slumber. 

"  Come  in,  G^erald,"  he  cried,  ^' and  don't 
be  after  scuttling  off  to  bed  like  that,  when 
1  have  -been  sitting  up  here  broad  avrake, 
and  denying  mysdf  natural  sleep,  for  the 
chance  of  a  talk  to  you.  I  went  straight 
to  your  room  directly  I  got  back,  and 
finding  you  were  not  there,  I  determined 
to  sit  up  on  the  chance  of  catching  you 
before  you  turned  in,  as  I  have  something 
very  important  to  say  to  you." 

"Say  away,  then,*'  said  Gerald,  throwing 
himself  listlessly  into  a  chair,  and  plunging 
his  hands  into  his  pockets;  ''say  away,  I'm 
listening." 

**  Listening !"  echoed  Mr.  Dunsany,  who 
bad  gone  to  a  little  sideboard,  and  placed 
some  bottles  and  glasses  on  the  table.  "But 
I  want  you  to  talk  as  well,  and  with  a  view 
to  that,  hadn't  yoru  better  put  a  pipe  in 
7onr  mouth  ?  I  have  no  hopes  of  improv- 
ing yonr  accent,  which  is  essentially  Eng- 
lish, and  bad,  but  tobacco  is  a^great  tran- 
quilliser, and  brings  out  the  philosophy  in 
a  man^s  nature,  and  that  is  a  quality  of 
which  yon  have  decidedly  no  supcrflui^." 

^*  It  is  a  quality  which  all  of  us  require 
more  or  less,"  said  Gerald,  "and  most  of 
UB  more." 

^'  Don  the  sneering,  and  going  in  for  the 
Diogenes  business,  my  dear  Oerald,"  said 
^'  Dunsai^,  who,  meanwhile,  had  mixed 
^^hnself  a  tumbler  of  grog,  and  lighted  a 
^Se  pipe;   "it's  not  natural  to  you,  I 


know ;  but  you  are  upset  and  worried  just 
now." 

"  I  am  utterly  miserable,  Dunsany,"  said 
Gerald,  with  a  groan. 

"Don't  say  that,  my  dear  lad,  for 
Heaven's  sake,"  cried  his  ^end.  "I've 
made  a  good  many  blunders  in  my  time, 
bat  I  never  made  a  greater  than  when  I 
persuaded  you  to  come  to  that  confounded 
supper  to-night,  or  when  I  permitted  that 
preposterous  old  idiot  Snick  to  tell  that 
ooak>4uid-bull  story." 

Gerald  raised  his  head,  and  looked  up 
earnestly : 

"Yqu  don't  believe  that  story?"  he 
asked. 

"  Which  part  of  it?"  asked  Mr.  Dunsany. 

"Any  part,"  said  G^erald. 

"  Which  part  would  yon  wish  me  to  be- 
lieve ?"  asked  Mr.  Dunsany.  "  I  am  open 
to  conviction^  my  dear  lad,  and  I  will 
oblige  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

"  Don't  be  fooling,  Dunsany !  It  is 
scarcely  a  subject  for  jest.  GKve  me  a  plain 
answer  if  you  can." 

"  My  dear  Gerald,  the  question  is  rather 
a  complicated  and  a  dehcate  one,  and  I 
wanted  to  deal  with  it  as  delicately  as 
I  could.  It  resolves  itself  into  this :  do  I 
believe  that  a  certain  lady,  a  common  ac- 
quaintance of  ours,  went  on  a  certain 
evening,  memorable  as  the  occasion  of  the 
thunder-storm,  up  the  Dumpington-road, 
and,  in  a  lane  near  the  turnpike,  was  met 
and  embraced  by  a  gentleman  ?  Is  that 
the  question,  or  rather  one  of  the  ques- 
tions ?" 

"  It  is." 

"  Well,  then,  upon  my  honour,  I  do  be- 
lieve it !  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think 
that  old  Snick  has  the  power  of  inventing 
anything  at  all,  much  less  anything  so  cir- 
cumstantial as  that  story  was  in  its  details 
of  ginger-beer,  turnpike,  tollman,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  have 
noticed,  for  the  last  few  days,  a  certain 
absence  of  mind  and  preoccupation  of 
manner  in  the  lady  in  question.  Now,  as 
to  the  other  part  of  it;  do  I  believe  that 
one  Gerald  Hardinge  was  the  gentleman 
who  tnet  the  lady  in  the  lane  near  the 
Dumpington  turnpike?  Upon  my  con- 
science I  do  not.     Now,  am  I  right  r" 

"  So  &r  as  I  am  concerned  you  are  quite 
tight,"  said  Gerald,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Exactly,"  cried  Mr.  Dunsany;  "and  it 
was  a  fine  manly  thing  of  you  to  dash  in  as 
you  did,  my  dear  lad,  and  endeavour  to 
save  a  lady's  character,  which  was  being 
roughly  hsAdled,    Only,  like  most  otiier 
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spirited  and  inexperienced  persons,  yoxi 
\7ent  too  far,  and  yon  proved  too  mnch. 
Why  the  deuce  couldn't  you  content  your- 
self with  vindicating  Miss  Pierrepoint's 
character,  without  asserting  that  she  is 
your  affianced  wife  ?" 

'*  I  said  so  because  it  is  the  fact,*'  said 
Gerald,  quietly. 

"  The  devil  it  is !"  cried  Mr.  Dunsany, 
with  a  long  whistle ;  adding,  after  a  little 
pause,  '*that  quite  alters  the  case.  Tou 
should  have  told  me  that  before  you  asked 
me  my  opinion." 

"  It  was  scarcely  a  subject  you  would 
have  expected  me  to  joke  upon,"  said 
Gerald. 

'*  No,"  said  Dunsany,  "  not  to  joke ;  but 
when  a  point  is  stretched  here  it  may 
easily  be  stretched  there.  However,  it*s 
no  use  for  us  to  be  beating  about  the  bush 
in  this  way.  You  say  you  are  uiJterly 
miserable.  I  have  been  your  chum  as  yet, 
and,  as  a  man  who  is  older  than  you,  and 
has  had  much  moro  experience  of  the 
world,  I  want  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
help  you." 

''Nothing  can  be  done,"  said  Gerald, 
moodily;  "nothing." 

''Bah,  nothing!"  said  Mr.  Dunsany. 
"  Now  let  us  see  how  the  land  lies.  You 
say  you  are  engaged  to  Miss  Pierrepoint  ?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly  engaged.  I  have 
asked  her  to  become  my  wife." 

"  And  she  has  not  replied  P" 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  Faith,  that's  a  fine  sort  of  engagement," 
said  Mr.  Dunsany ;  "  like  my  countrymen's 
reciprocity,  all  on  one  side." 

"  What  I  mean  is,  she  has  not  replied  in 
60  many  words,"  said  Gerald;  "but there 
is  no  doubt  of  her  understanding  the  offer 
I  made  her,  and  of  her  accepting  it— un- 
fortunately.'* 

"  And  why  unfortunately  ?" 

"  Do  you  ask  me  that  after  having  heard 
Mr.  Snick's  story  ?" 

"  To  the  devil  with  Mr.  Snick  and  his 
story,"  said  Mr.  Dunsany.  "  When  did 
you  lay  your  title  and  lands  at  Miss  Pierre- 
point's  feet  ?" 

"  I  asked  her  to  become  my  wife  to- 
night, not  half  an  hour  before  I  met  you." 

"  To  -  night !"  echoed  Mr.  Dunsany. 
"And  you  are  grisling  your  head  off  be- 
cause she  chose  to  meet  somebody  two  or 
three  weeks  ago." 

"  But  she  knew  that  I  was  fond  of  her 
then,"  pleaded  Gerald. 

"  Knew  that  you  were  fond  of  her  1  A 
young  lady  of  her  beauty  and  powers  of 


&scination  roust  know  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  are  fond  of  her,  but  she 
cannot  be  expected  to  reserve  her  hand 
for  any  one  in  particular,  unless  he  asks  for 
it." 

"  No,  certainly,  but " 

"But  me  no  buts,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
Hay  ward  says  in  his  five-act  tragedy,  which 
Miss  Pierrepoint  would  not  play.  Seriousljr 
Gerald,  you  are  making  a  donkey  of  your- 
self. Instead  of  being  ready  to  jump  out 
of  your  skin  with  delight  at  the  fietct  of 
being  about  to  be  married  to  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  cleverest  young  women  pc^ 
sibly  to  be  met  with,  you  are  crooning 
over  a  cock-and-bull  story  of  her  having 
met  some  one  else  some  time  before  pu 
did  her  the  honour  to  propose  to  ber." 

"  There  is  something  in  what  you  say,*' 
said  Gerald,  brightening  a  little. 

"  Something !  There  is  more  than  yon 
;nrill  ever  be  able  to  compass,  unless  your 
mind  expands  a  great  deal,  and  that's 
not  likely  now  that  you  are  going  awaj 
from  us,  and  you  will  lose  the  chance  of 
my  tuition.  Besides,  take  my  word  for  it^ 
that  meeting  .was  not  exactly  as  it  was  re- 
presented by  that  old  Snick,  who  is  a  male- 
volent little  wretch,  and  would  put  the  worse 
construction  on  anything.  Even  you  must 
have  sense  enough  to  see  that  Miss  Pierre- 
point is  not  the  sort  of  woman  likely  to 
allow  herself  to  be  mixed  np  in  any  com- 
promising afiair." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  qnestion  about 
the  meeting,"  said  Gerald,  doubtfully. 

"  No,"  said  Dunsany ;  "  but  granted  that 
a  meeting  took  place,  the  whole  force  of  it, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  depends  npon  the  persoa 
whom  she  met." 

"  It  was  a  man,"  said  Gerald. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Dunsany;  "  even  Sxuck 
is  not  idiot  enough  to  make  a  mistake  in 
that.  But,  as  I  said  before,  Miss  Pierre- 
point is  not  the  sort  of  person  to  make  pro- 
miscuous assignations,  and  you  may  take 
your  oath  that  this  man  was  her  father, 
her  brother,  or  something  of  that  kind" 

"She  never  spoke  to  me  of  any  of  h^ 
relations,  except  the  sister  who  lives  with 
her,"  said  G«iald. 

"The  very  reason  why  she  would  he 
more  likely  to  meet  them  in  secret,"  said 
Dunsany.  "  When  you  have  known  a  httle 
more  of  the  profession,  my  dear  Gerald, 
jcu  will  find  there  are  numbers  of  persons 
in  it,  especially  the  female  memb^c,  who 
have  relations  whom  they  are  very  shy  of 
noticing  in  public.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Miss  Montmorency  has  picked  up  a  bit  of 
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education  bere  and  there,  has  a  fine  figure 
and  a  good  voice,  and  is  leading  lady  on 
the  Worcester  circnit ;  while  her  papa,  who 
is  not  called  Montmorency  at  all,  bnt  Glnbb, 
keeps  a  small  shop  or  shed  in  the  New  Cnt. 
Her  line  is  light  comedy,  his  is  coal  and 
potato  Depend  upon  it,  something  of  that 
sort  is  the  case  in  this  instance,  and  yon 
will  be  yer}  good  friends  with  the  old 
gentleman  some  day  and  let  him  snpply 
the  Wallsends  when  yon  settle  in  town." 

'*  Snick  said  it  was  a  tall  man,"  said 
Gerald- 

*^  There  is  no  particular  reason  that  I 
know  of  why  a  &ther  should  not  be  tall," 
said  Dansany,  ''though  most  of  them  do 
run  short  and  broad.  Howerer,  this  might 
be  the  brother,  the  Wife's  Secret  business. 
You  recollect  the  play  ?  A  brother  who 
has  come  to  griet,  and  is  in  hiding,  and 
comes  to  visit  his  sister  secretly,  and  is 
suspected  by  the  husband  to  be  her  lover. 
Jast  our  story,  by  George !  Perhaps  Miss 
Pierrepoint's  brother  has  come  to  grief, 
frisked  the  till,  or  climbed  up  behind  some- 
body's back  on  a  bill-stamp,  or  some  in- 
genious little  proceeding  of  that  nature, 
and  is  keeping  out  of  the  way  Depend  upon 
it,  it  is  something  of  that  kind.  Now  finish 
your  grog,  and  get  pfi  to  bed  easy  in  your 
mind;  you  are  sure  to  find  it  all  right  in  the 
morning." 

**  I  shall  go  round  and  call  upon  her  the 
first  thing,"  said  Gerald. 

*''  Do,"  said  Mr.  Dunsany.  "  So  long  as 
yon  have  a  good  sleep  to-night  you  may  do 
what  you  please  to-morrow.  Well,"  he 
mnttered  to  himself,  looking  after  the 
young  man's  departing  figure,  "  I  hope  I'm 
right :  I  do  not  think  the  girl  is  the  sort 
to  plfl'J  double,  particularly  with  such  a 
frank,  honest  nature  as  his.  But,  even  if 
it  comes  to  the  worst,  I  have  postponed 
Lis  misery  twelve  hours,  and  it  was  worth 
while  sitting  up  a  little  later  and  drinking 
an  extra  glass  of  grog  to  do  that." 

**  And  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
Susan  ?"  said  Mr.  Dunsany,  coming  down 
to  breakfast  the  next  morning  and  meeting 
Miss  Cave  on  the  staircase.  *'  Has  she 
come  to  say  that  she  can  conceal  her 
passion  for  her  Mike  no  longer  ?  And  has 
she  a  carriage  and  four  outside  waiting  to 
convey  him  to  the  village  church  ?" 

"  Get  along  with  yon,  do,  Dunsany," 
said  Miss  Cave,  grinning.  **  I  was  not  look- 
ing for  you,  but  for  Mr.  Harding^." 

''As  I  tapped  at  Mr.  Hardinge's  door 
just  now  he  roared  out  that  he  was  in  his 


bath,"  said  Dunsany ;  *^  consequently  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  meet  my  Susan's  gaze." 

"  Well  then  I  will  give  this  letter  to  you 
to  take  to  him.  It's  from  Miss  Pierre* 
point,  and  important  I  am  sure,  because 
she  begged  me  to  bring  it  to  him  myself." 

"  Bight  your  are,"  said  Dunsany.  And 
he  took  the  letter  to  Gerald,  whom  he 
found  in  his  dressing-gown.  Gerald  turned 
very  pale  when  he  saw  the  writing. 

"It's  from  Madge,"  he  said. 

"I  know  it,"  said  Dunsany.  "Miss 
Cave  told  me ;  open  it  now.  It's  all  right, 
depend  upon  it." 

Gerald  opened  the  letter  and  read  it 
through.  Then  tossing  it  to  his  friend,  he 
fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

"  My  poor  dear  fellow,  what  can  be  the 
matter  ?"  said  Dunsany.  Then  casting  his 
eye  over  the  letter,  added,  "  By  George ! 
old  Snick  was  right  after  all." 

END  OF  BOOK  THE  FISST. 

MEMOBY  AND  ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 


Memory  is  nearly  as  much  a  puzzle  as 
ever  Why  in  some  men  memory  should  be 
strong  and  in  others  weak;  why  the  memory 
should  be  stronger  at  one  tune  than  an-* 
other;  why  the  same  man  should  have  a 
strong  memory  for  some  subjects,  and  a 
weak  one  for  others ;  why  illness  should 
obliterate  some  subjecte  completely  from 
the  mind — are  problems  still  undergoing 
patient  and  attentive  scrutiny. 

The  memory  for  figures,  or  power  of 
mental  calculation,  is  weU  known  to  all  of 
us,  either  by  its  presence  or  ite  absence. 
Jedediah  Buxton,  George  Parker  Bidder, 
and  Zerah  Colbum,  are  instances  too  fa- 
miliarly known  to  need  detail  here.  George 
Wateon,  the  Sussex  calculator,  could  tell 
the  dates  of  every  day  since  he  was  a  child, 
and  what  he  was  doing  on  that  day ;  he 
could  show  many  other  strange  freaks  of 
memory,  but  was  a  heavy,  ignorant  fellow 
generally,  very  vain  of  his  one  acquirement. 

The  memory  of  languages  is  quite '  a 
distinct  faculty,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  recorded  instences.  Mithridates,  we 
are  told,  could  converse,  in  their  own 
languages,  to  the  natives  of  twenty-three 
countries  which  were  under  his  sway. 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti  appears  to  have  had 
this  feu^uliy  in  a  stronger  degree  than  any 
other  person  that  ever  lived.  While  edu- 
cating for  the  priesthood,  he  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Spanish,  French, 
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Oorman,  and  Swedish.  As  a  professor  at 
some  of  the  Italian  universities,  he  con- 
stantly added  to  his  store ;  until  at  the  age 
of  forty-three  he  conld  read  in  twenty 
langrnages,  and  conyerse  in  eighteen.  In 
1841,  when  he  was  sizty-seyen  years  dd, 
he  was  as  well  acquainted  with  Portn- 
gnese,  English,  Dutch,  Danish,  Russian, 
Polish,  Bohemian,  Servian,  Magyar,  Turk- 
ish, Irish,  Welsh,  Wallachian,  Albanian, 
Bulgarian,  Illyriaax,  Lettish,  Lappish,  as 
with  the  languages  which  he  had  first 
learned;  while  to  Arabic  he  added  Per- 
sian, Sanscrit,  Koordish,  Georgian,  Syriac, 
Ghaldee,  Samaritan,  Chinese,  Coptic,  Ethi- 
opic,  Abyssinian,  and  other  Ajsiatio  and 
African  tongues.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1849,  Mezzofanti  could  write  eloquently, 
and  converse  fluently,  in  more  than  se- 
venty languages. 

All  the  other  accounts  of  memory  for 
words  are  poor  compared  with  this ;  neveiv 
theless,  many  of  them  are  suffibiently  re- 
markable. John  Kemble  used  to  say  that 
he  could  learn  a  whole  number  of  the 
Homing  Post  in  four  days ;  and  Cjeneral 
Christie  made  a  similar  assertion  ;  but  it  is 
not  known  how  far  either  of  them  verified 
this  statement.  Robert  Dillon  could  re- 
peat in  the  morning  six  columns  of  a  news- 
paper which  he  had  read  overnight.  During 
the  Repeal  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, thiriy-seven  years  ago,  one  of  the 
members  wrote  out  his  speech,  sent  it  to 
the  newspapers,  and  repeated  it  to  the 
House  in  the  evening ;  it  was  found  to  be 
the  same  verbatim  as  that  which  he  had 
written  out.  John  Fuller,  a  land  agent  in 
Norfolk,  could  remember  every  word  of  a 
sermon,  and  write  it  out  correctly  after 
going  home ;  this  was  tested  by  comparing 
his  written  account  with  the  clergyman's 
manuscript.  Scaliger  could  repeat  a  hnn- 
dired  verses  or  more  after  having  read  them 
a  sin  gle  time.  Seneca  could  repeat  two  thou- 
sand words  on  hearing  them  once.  MagUa- 
bechi,  who  had  a  prodigious  memory,  was 
once  put  to  a  severe  test.  A  gentleman  lent 
him  a  manuscript,  which  was  read  and  re- 
turned; the  owner  some  time  afterwards, 
pretending  he  had  lost  it^  begged  Magliar 
bechi  to  write  out  as  much  as  he  could 
remember ;  whereupon  the  latter,  appealing 
to  his  memory,  wrote  out  the  whole  essay. 
Cyrus,  if  some  of  the  old  historians  are  to 
be  credited,  could  remember  the  name  of 
every  soldier  in  his  immense  army.  There 
was  a  Condcan  boy  who  could  rehearse 
&rty  thousand  woivds,  whether  sense  or 
nonsense,  as  they  were  dictated,  and  then 


repeat  them  in  the  reversed  order  withont 
making  a  single  mistake.  A  physician  of 
Massachusetts,  about  half  a  century  ago, 
could  repeat  the  whole  of  Paradise  Lost 
without  mistake,  although,  be  had  not  read 
it  far  twenty  yeairs.  Euler,  the  great 
xnathematiciaii,  when  he  became  biindf 
oonld  repeat  the  whole  of  Yirgfl's  ^neid, 
and  eould  remember  the  first  Hne  and  tiie 
last  Hne  in  every  page  of  the  particular 
edition  which  he  had  been  aoesatomed  to 
read  before  he  became  blind. 

One  kind  of  retentive  memory  mar  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  sheer  hard 
work,  a  determination  towards  one  particu- 
lar adiievement,  without  icfersnoe  either  to 
cultivation  or  to  memory  on  otker  subjects. 
This  is  frequently  shown  l^  posons  in 
humble  ]i£B  in  regard  to  the  Bible.  An  old 
beggar-nuui  a*  StirHng,  ki»wn  oorne  fortj 
years  ago  as  Blind  Aiick,  afiorded  an  is- 
stance  of  this^  He  knew  tbe  whoie  of  the 
Bible  by  heart ;  insomuch  that,  if  a  sen- 
toftoo  were  read  to  hiuy  he  ooaid  name 
book,  diapter  and  verse ;  or,  if  tiie  booL 
ohaptcr,  and  vesse  were  named,  he  could 
give  the  exact  words.  A  gentleman,  to 
test  hira,  repeated  a  vezse,  pnipesaly  makin;^ 
one  verbal  inaccuracy;  Aiick  hesitated, 
named  the  place  where  the  passage  is  to  be 
found,  but  at  the  amae  time  pointed  out 
tbe  verbal  error.  The  same  gentlemao 
asked  him  to  repeat  the  ninetieth,  verse  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 
Aliok  almost  instantly  replied,  ''  There  is 
no  such  verse ;  that  ch^oter  has  only  eigbtj- 
nine  verses." 

There  are  no  pheaomana  of  memory  more 
strange  than  those  in  which  —  usuaDj 
through  some  illness,  or  some  accidentd 
injury  to  the  brain — some  particular  fkcts 
or  classes  of  &cts  baffle  the  recollectio!i 
altogether.  The  instances  recorded  bj 
Aberorombxe,  Winslow,  Wigan,  Carpenter. 
Holland,  and  other  physicians,  are  too  well 
founded  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  There  was 
a  gentleman  who,  when  in  disturbed  health, 
uniformly  called  coals,  paper,  and  paper, 
coals,  quite  unconscious  of  any  anomaly  in 
the  matter.  Another  called  hra  snuff-box  » 
hogshead ;  and  it  was  remarked  that,  ic 
earlier  life,  he  had  been  oonneeted  with  the 
tobacco  trade  in  the  West  Indies.  Doctor 
Scandella,  an  Italian  physician  xesideBt  at 
New  York,  was  attacked  with  yellow  fercr 
at  New  York ;  he  spoke  only  English  when 
first  attacked,  only  French  in  the  height  oi 
the  fever,  and  remembered  only  his  own 
original  Italian  just  before  his  death.  A 
Frenchman^  at  the  age  of  twenfy-sevEiii 
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spoke  English  well ;  lie  received  an  injury 
in  the  head,  and  conld  then  for  some  time 
only  remember  French,  believing  and  as- 
serting himself  to  be  but  sixteen  years  old. 
At  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  an  invalid  sud- 
denly began  to  talk  in  Welsh,  a  language 
which  he  had  entirely  neglected  for  thirty 
years.  One  lady  lost  the  memory  of 
exactly  four  years,  well  remembering 
events  before  and  a^ier  that  period ;  and  in 
another  instance  the  lost  years  amounted 
to  eight  or  ten.  A  gentleman  forgot 
the  names  of  his  friends,  bnt  remembered 
their  ages,  and  adopted  that  as  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  referring  to  them. 
Another  lost  so  completely  the  meaning 
of  nouns  -  substantive,  that  he  nnconsci- 
onsly  gave  the  names  of  places  to  things, 
persons  to  events,  and  so  on,  rendering 
his  talk  unintelligible.  A  lady,  similarly 
under  temporary  ailment,  could  not  re- 
member the  names  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
thin^  in  her  household;  she  was  forced  to 
go  from  room  to  room,  and  point  to  the 
articles  concerning  which  she  had  any 
orders  to  give,  or  any  observations  to  make. 
A  military  officer,  mentioned  by  Doctor 
Winslow,  sometimes  remembered  his  own 
name,  hut  not  his  address ;  at  other  times 
remembered  his  address,  but  not  his  name. 
He  would  occasionally,  with  a  perplexed  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  accost  a  stranger, 

"  I  am  Major ,  can  you  tell  me  where 

I  live  ?**     Under  his  other  frame  of  mind, 

"  I  live'  at J  can  you  tell  me  my  name  ?** 

Corroborative  instances  of  a  kind  more 
or  less  analogous  are  so  numerous,  that  we 
need  only  cite  a  few  more  as  illustrations. 
There  was  a  man  who  could  remember  the 
first  syllable  of  long  words,  but  no  others. 
A  soldier,  after  receiving  an  injury  in  the 
head,  forgot  the  figures  5  and  7,  and  every- 
thing' oonnected  with  them.  A  gentleman 
in  a  similar  way  lost  the  memory  of  the 
letter  F.  An  old  French  lady  could  ex- 
press herself  intelligibly  in  any  ordinary 
conversation ;  but  if  a  direct  question  were 
put  to  her,  her  memory  seemed  to  depart 
from  her  at  once,  except  in  reference  to 
two  words ;  her  regular  reply  was  "  Saint 
Antoine."  In  another  case,  of  a  wounded 
French  soldier,  he  evidently  understood 
the  meaning  of  what  was  said  to  him  by 
others,  but  his  memory  could  only  assist 
him  to  the  uniform  reply,  **Baba."  John 
Unnter,  the  great  surgeon,  called  on  a 
friend  at  a  time  when  indisposed ;  for  a 
few  hours  he  could  not  remember  any- 
thing concerning  any  person  or  object 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  room  he  was  in ; 


it  was  a  painful  time  to  him,  for,  without 
any  hallucination,  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  his  memory  had  in  great  measure  tem- 
porarily deserted  him;  he  walked  to  the 
window,  as  a  possible  means  of  getting 
back  some  recollection  of  the  outer  world. 
An  artillery  officer,  in  1785,  could  read  out 
well  when  a  book  was  open  before  him,  but 
could  not  remember  a  word  of  the  contents 
when  the  book  was  closed.  A  Spanish 
tragic  author  forgot  his  own  writings; 
when  reminded  of  them,  ho  declared  they 
must  have  been  written  by  some  one  else. 
A  French  scientific  man  could  sciLrcely 
ever  remember  the  names  of  his  colleagues ; 
he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  tliem  as 
the  authors  of  such  and  such  works  or 
papers,  or  as  the  discoverers  of  such  and 
such  facts.  One  gentleman  forgot  the 
names  of  the  whole  of  his  children  for  a 
time.  An  agriculturist,  a  man  of  exten- 
sive business  and  good  intelligence,  was 
obliged  to  use  a  dictionary  to  understand 
the  ordinary  implements  of  his  trade ;  the 
soufsd  of  each  word  suggested  the  shape 
of  the  letters,  and  the  sight  of  the  latter 
suggested  the  sense;  but  the  sound  did 
not  directly  suggest  the  sense.  A  lady, 
after  an  illness,  forgot  all  pronouns,  and 
all  inflexions  of  verbs  except  the  infini- 
tive ;  when  wishing  or  intending  to  say, 
"  Stop,  my  husband  has  just  come,'*  she 
said,  ^*To  stop,  husband  to  come." 

Another  variety  is  what  may  be  called 
perversion  of  mem<iry,  memory  running  to 
wildness,  generally  manifested  during  or 
immediately  after  an  illness.  One  instance 
is  that  in  which  we  imagine  other  persons 
to  be  doing  or  feeling  that  which  is  really 
attributable  to  ourselves.  There  was  a 
gentleman  who,  when  thirsty,  believed 
that  others  experienced  the  thirst;  and 
after  he  had  coughed,  said  to  a  friend 
near  him,  *•  I  am  sorry  you  have  so  bad  a 
cough."  Samuel  Rogers,  when  very  aged 
and  declining,  was  riding  in  a  carriage 
with  a  lady,  who  asked  him  about  another 
lady  well  known  to  both ;  the  name  seemed 
a  blank  to  him,  and  stopping  the  carriage, 
he  asked  his  servant,  "  Do  I  know  Lady 
M.  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  A 
gentleman,  sitting  with  his  wife  in  the 
evening,  found  his  thoughts  wandering 
back  to  a  lady  at  whose  house  he  fre- 
quently spent  an  evening  in  former  years ; 
ludicrously  confounding  time,  place,  and 
person,  he  rose  up,  and,  addressing  his 
wife  as  "madam,"  declared  that  it  was 
getting  late,  and  that  he  must  return  home 
to  his  family. 
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The  forgetfdlness  arising  from  sheer  ab- 
sence of  mind  is  different  in  its  nature 
from  any  of  the  above.  The  man  may  be 
in  good  health,  and  may  be  the  reverse  of 
stnpid,  bnt  he  is  so  absorbed  in  a  parti- 
cular train  of  thought  as  to  be  nearly  ob- 
livions to  surrounding  sayings  and  doings. 
Sydney  Smith  cited  two  instances  of  ab- 
sence of  mind  which  struck  his  fancy. 
'*  I  heard  of  a  clergyman  who  went  jog- 
ging along  the  road  till  he  came  to  a  turn- 
pike. *  What  is  to  pay  ?'  *  Pay,  sir,  for 
what?'  asked  the  turnpike-man.  'Why, 
for  my  horse  to  be  sure.'  *Your  horse, 
sir!  What  horse?  There  is  no  horse, 
sir.'  *No  horse.  Ood  bless  me,'  said  he, 
suddenly  looking  down  between  his  legs, 
*I  thought  I  was  on  horseback.'  Lord 
Dudley  was  one  of  the  most  absent  men  I 
think  I  ever  met  in  society.  One  day  he 
met  me  in  the  street  and  invited  me  to 
meet  myself.  '  Dine  with  me  to-day ; 
dine  with  me,  and  I  will  get  Sydney 
Smith  to  meet  you.'  I  admittea  the 
temptation  he  held  out  to  me,  but  said  I 
was  engaged  to  meet  him  elsewhere. 
Another  time  in  meeting  me  he  put  his  arm 
through  mine,  muttering,  'I  don't  mind 
walking  with  him  a  littie  way ;  I'll  walk 
with  him  as  £u>  as  the  end  of  the  street.'  He 
very  nearly  overset  my  gravity  once  in  the 
pulpit.  He  was  sitting  immediately  under 
me,  apparently  very  attentive,  when  sud- 
denly he  took  up  his  stick  as  if  he  had 
been  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  tap- 
ping the  ground  with  it,  cried  out  in  a  low 
I  but  very  audible  whisper,  'Hear,  hear.' " 
An  absence  of  mind  more  or  less  similar 
has  often  been  displayed  by  men  habituated 
to  deep  study.  Domenichino,  the  great 
Italian  painter,  became  so  absorbed  in  his 
own  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Andrew  that  he  reviled,  with  the  fiercest 
passion,  a  soldier  who  was  represented  in- 
sulting or  mocking  the  saint.  Caracci, 
who  was  present,  was  so  struck  with  Do- 
menichino's  excited  expression  of  face  that 
he  afterwards  adopted  it  as  an  impersonation 
of  rage.  Grebillon,  the  French  dramatist, 
impatiently  said  to  a  friend  who  entered 
his  study,  "  Don't  disturb  me ;  this  is  a 
moment  of  exquisite  happiness;  I  am 
going  to  hang  a  villanous  minister,  and  to 
banish  a  stupid  one !"  Isaac  D'Israeli 
says :  '*  It  has  been  told  of  a  modem  astro- 
nomer, that  one  summer  night,  when  he 
was  withdrawing  to  his  chamber,  the 
brightness  of  the  heavens  showed  a  phe- 
nomenon. He  passed  the  whole  night  in 
observing  it ;  and  when  they  came  to  him 


early  in  the  morning,  and  found  him  in  the 
same  attitude,  he  said,  like  one  who  bad 
been    collecting  his  thoughts  for  a  few 
moments,  '  It  must  be  thus ;  but  I  will  go 
to  bed  before  it  is  too  late.'     He  had  gazed 
the  entire  night  in  meditation,  and  iras 
not  aware  of  it."    Doctor  Stukely  called 
upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  was  told  that 
Sir  Isaac  would   come  to  him  directlj. 
The  waiting  was  long  and  tedious,  dimier 
was     brought    in,  and    Stukely,    feeling 
hungry,  sat  down  and  nearly  demolished  a 
tempting  roast  fowl.    Newton  at  lengtli 
appeared,  and  seeing  the  empty  dish,  ex- 
chumed,  '*  I  protest  I  had  forgotten  that  I 
had  eaten  my  dinner!"     The  Count  de 
Brancas,  a   friend    of  La    Bruyere   and 
Bochefoucauld,  was  one  day  reading  in  hii 
study,  when  a  nurse  brought  in  a  little 
in£eint;  he  put  down  his  book,  took  up  tLe 
infant,  and    caressed    it    admiringly.    A 
friend  came  in,  and  Brancas  threw  doTrn 
the  baby  on  the  table,  thinking  it  was  a 
hook,  not  detecting  his  error  until  a  load 
crying  announced  it.     On  another  occasion 
Rochefoucauld  crossed  the  street  to  greet 
him.    Brancas  said,  "God  help  you,  mv 
poor  man  I"    Bochefoucauld  smiled,  and 
was  about  to  speak,  when  the  other  inter- 
rupted him:    *' I  told  you    that  I   had 
nothing  for  you ;  there  is  no  use  in  your 
teasing  me;   why  don't  you  try  to  get 
work  ?     Such  lazy  idlers  as  you  make  the 
streets    quite    disagreeable."      Bochefoa- 
cauld's  hearty  laugh  at  length  roused  him 
from  his  reverie.     Men  have  been  known 
to  exhibit  such  instances  of  absence  of 
mind  as    the   following:    Taking  out  a 
watch,  looking  at  it,   and  then    asking, 
"What's    o'clock?"    Going    to   a    hoose 
where  friends  have  lived,  and  forgettiof 
that  they  had  removed ;  going  up  to  dress 
for  dinner,    forgetting  the  main  purpose 
in  view,  and  getting    into  bed  instead; 
taking  imaginary  pinches  of  snufiT  wbik 
talking,  forgetting   all  the  time  that  the 
box  is  empty.    Dante  went  once  into  & 
bookseller's  shop  to  witness  a  grand  street 
procession.    He  became  so  absorbed  in  a 
book  that  the  whole  spectacle  passed  with- 
out his  noticing  it;    and  when  he  west 
home  was  surprised  at  being  reminded  ot 
it.     Hogarth,  dining  one  day  with  friends, 
rose  in  the  middle  of  dinner,  turned  his 
chair  round,  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the 
company,  meditated  awhile,  resumed  h^ 
proper  position,  and  went  on  with  his  dinner. 
Sheridan,  conversing  with  his  sister  one 
day,  unconsciously  cut  up  into  shreds  an 
elegant  pair  of  ruffles  which  she  had  just 
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made  for  her  father.  A  gentleman,  in- 
vited to  dinner,  sat  in  the  drawing-room 
alone  for  awhile ;  bj  the  time  the  lady  of 
the  honse  appeared,  she  found  that  he,  in 
a  hrown  studj,  had  picked  a  hearth-bmsh 
to  pieces ;  he  had  the  denuded  handle  in 
his  hand,  while  his  dress  was  covered  with 
hairs. 


"  COME,  THE  RECORDERS ! 


»> 


Among  the  earlier  emotions  of  the  youth- 
ful playgoer,  whose  enthusiasm  for  dra- 
matic representations  is  generally  of  a  rery 
fervid  and  uncompromising  kind,  must  be 
recognised  his  pity  for  the  money-taker, 
forbidden  by  the  cares  of  office  to  witness 
a  performance,  and  his  envy  of  the  musi- 
cians,  so  advantageously  stationed  for  the 
incessant  enjoyment  of  the  delights  of  the 
theatre.  But  he  perceives,  wifii  regretful 
wonder,  that  these  gentlemen  are  habitually 
negligent  of  their  opportunities,  and  fail  t5 
appreciate  the  peculiar  happiness  of  their 
position ;  that  they  are  apt,  indeed,  their 
services  not  being  immediately  required, 
to  abandon  their  instruments,  and  quietly 
to  steal  away  through  the  cramped  door- 
way that  admits  to  the  mysterious  regions 
beneath  the  stage.  He  is  grieved  to  note 
that  for  them,  at  any  rate,  the  play  is  not 
'*  the  thing.*'  One  or  two  may  remam — ^the 
performer  on  the  drum,  I  have  observed, 
is  oflen  very  faithful  in  this  respect,  though 
I  have  failed  to  discover  any  special  reason 
why  a  love  of  histrionic  efforts  should  be 
generated  by  his  professional  occupation — 
but  the  majority  of  the  orchestra  clearly 
manifest  an  almost  indecent  alacrity  in 
avoiding  all  contemplation  ot  the  displays 
on  the  other  side  of  the  foot-lights.  They 
are  but  playgoers  on  compulsion.  They 
even  seem  sometimes,  when  they  retain 
their  seats,  to  prefer  gazing  at  the  audience 
lather  than  at  the  actors,  and  thus  to  ad- 
vertise their  apathy  in  the  matter.  And 
I  have  not  heard  that  the  parsimonious 
manager,  who  proposed  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  his  musicians  on  the  ground 
that  they  every  night  enjoyed  admission  to 
the  best  seats,  for  which  they  paid  nothing, 
"  even  when  stars  were  performing,"  ever 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  band  of  the 
justice  of  his  arguments. 

The  juvenile  patron  of  the  drama  will, 
of  course,  in  due  time  become  less  absorbed 
in  his  own  view  of  the  situation,  and  learn 
that,  just  as  one  man's  meat  is  another 
^^u*B  poison,  so  the  pleasures  of  some  are  | 


the  pains  of  others.  He  will  cease  to  search 
the  faces  of  the  orchestra  for  any  evidence 
of  "  pride  of  place,"  or  enjoyment  of  per- 
formances they  witness,  not  as  volunteers, 
but  as  pressed  men.  He  vnll  understand 
that  they  are  at  work,  and  are  influenced 
by  a  natural  anxiety  to  escape  from  work 
as  soon  as  may  be.  So,  the  overture  ended, 
they  vanish,  and  leave  the  actors  to  do 
their  best  or  their  worst,  as  the  case  may 
be.  But  our  young  friend's  sentiments  are 
not  peculiar  to  himself — have  been  often 
shared,  indeed,  by  very  experienced  persons. 
We  have  heard  of  comic  singers  and  travel- 
ling entertainment  givers  who  have  greatly 
resented  the  air  of  indifference  of  their 
musical  accompanist.  They  have  required 
of  him  that  he  should  feel  amused,  or  affect 
to  feel  amused,  by  their  efforts.  He  has 
had  to  supplement  his  skill  as  a  musician 
by  his  readiness  as  an  actor.  It  has  been 
thought  desirable  that  the  audience  should 
be  enabled  to  exclaim :  "  The  great  So-and- 
So  imut  be  funny  !  Why,  see  the  man  at 
the  piano,  who  plajrs  for  him  every  night, 
who  has,  of  course,  seen  his  performance 
scores  and  scores  of  times,  even  he  can't 
help  laughing,  the  great  So-and-So  is  so 
funny."  The  audience,  thus  convinced,  find 
themselves,  no  doubt,  very  highly  amused. 
Qarrick  himself  appears,  on  one  occasion, 
at  any  rate,  to  have  been  much  enraged 
at  the  indifference  of  a  member  of  his 
band.  Cervetto,  the  violoncello  -  player, 
once  ventured  to  yawn  noisily  and  por- 
tentously while  the  great  actor  was  deliver- 
ing an  address  to  the  audience.  The  house 
gave  way  to  laughter.  The  indignation 
of  the  actor  could  only  be  appeased  by 
Cervetto*s  absurd  excuse  that  he  invari- 
ably yawned  when  ho  felt  *Hhe  greatest 
rapture,"  and  to  this  emotion  the  address 
to  the  house,  so  admirably  delivered  by 
his  manager,  had  justified  him  in  yielding. 
Garrick  accepted  the  explanation,  perhaps 
rather  on  account  of  its  humour  than  of 
its  completeness. 

Music  and  the  drama  have  been  inse- 
parably connected  from  the  most  remote 
date.  Even  in  the  cart  of  Thespis  some 
comer  must  have  been  found  for  the  mu- 
sician. The  custom  of  chanting  in  churches 
has  been  traced  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  and  pagan  stage.  Music  pervaded 
the  whole  of  the  classical  drama,  was  the 
adjunct  of  the  poetry :  the  play  being  a 
kind  of  recitation,  the  declamation  com- 
posed and  written  in  notes,  and  the  gesti- 
culations even  being  accompanied.  The 
old  miracle  plays  were  assisted  by  per- 
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formBTS  on  the  horn,  the  pipe,  ihe  tabret, 
and  the  Ante ;  a  full  orchestra,  in  fact.  Mr. 
Payne  Collier,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Stage, 
points  out  that  at  the  end  of  the  prologae 
to  Childermas  Day,  1512,  the  minstrels  are 
required  to  "  do  their  dlHgenoe,*'  the  san^e 
expression  being  e]x^)loyed  at  the  close  of 
the  performance  when  they  are  besought 
either  themselves  to  dance,  or  to  play  a 
dance  for  the  entertainment  of  the  com- 
pany: 

Also  ye  meaBtrelles  doth  your  dili|r6iice 
Afore  our  depert jng  geye  ui  &  daunce. 

The  Elizabethan  stage  relied  greatly  upon 
the  aid  of  trumpets,  comets,  Ac.,,  for  the 
"  Bonndings"  which  announced  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prologue,  and  for  the 
"alarums"  and  "flourishes"  which  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  representation. 
Malone  was  of  opinion  that  the  band  con- 
sisted of  some  eight  or  ten  musicians  sta- 
tioned in  "  an  upper  balcony  over  what  is 
now  called  the  stage-box."  Collier,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  musicians  were  often 
divided  into  two  bands,  and  quotes  a  stage 
direction  in  Marston's  Antonio's  Revenge, 
1602 :  "  While  the  measjire  is  dancing, 
Andmgio's  ghost  is  placed  betwixt  tne 
music  houses."  In  a  play  of  later  date, 
Middleton's  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside, 
1630,  appears  the  direction:  "While  the 
company  seem  to  weep  and  mourn,  there  is 
a  sad  song  in  the  music  room."  Boxes 
were  then  often  called  rooms,  and  one  was 
clearly  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  musicians. 
In  certain  of  Shakespeare's  plays  the  musi- 
cians are  clearly  required  to  quit  their  room 
for  a  while,  and  appear  upon  the  stage 
among  the  dramatis  persons. 

The  practice  of  playing  music  between 
the  acts  is  of  long  standing,  the  frequent  in- 
appropriateness  of  these  interludes  having 
been  repeatedly  commented  on,  however. 
A  writer  in  the  last  century  expressly  re- 
ports that  at  the  end  of  every  act,  the 
audience,  "carried  away  by  a  jig  of  Vivaldi*s 
or  a  concerto  of  Giardini's,  lose  every 
warm  impression  relative  to  the  piece,  and 
begin  again  cool  and  unconcerned  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  representation."  He 
advocates  the  introduction  of  music  adapted 
to  the  subject :  "  The  mnsic  afber  an  act 
should  commence  in  the  tone  of  the  pre- 
ceding passion,  and  be  gradually  varied 
till  it  accords  with  the  tone  of  the  passion 
that  is  to  succeed  in  the  next  act,"  so  that 
"cheerful,  tender,  melancholy,  or  animated 
impressions"  may  be  inspired  as  the  occa- 
sion may  need.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  act  of  Chinuner  Gurton's  Needlci 


1566,  Diooon,  addressing  hims^  to  the 
musicians,  says  simply,  "In  the  mean  time, 
fellows,  pipe  up  your  fiddles."  But  in  a 
later  play,  the  Two  Italian  Gentlemen,  by 
Anthony  Munday,  printed  about  1584,  the 
different  kinds  of  music  to  be  played  after 
each  act  are  stated,  whether  "  a  pleasant 
galliard,"  a  "  solemn  dump,"  or  a  "  pleasant 
allemaigne."  So  Marston,  in  his  Sopbo- 
nisba,  1606,  indicates  particularly  the  in- 
struilieDftB  he  would  have  played  during 
the  pauses  between  the  acts.  After  act 
one,  "  the  cornets  and  organs  playing  loud 
£all  of  music ;"  after  act  two,  "  organs 
mixed  with  reooxders;"  after  act  three, 
"organs,  viols,  and  voices;"  with  "  a  base 
lute  and  a  treble  viol"  after  act  four.  In 
the  course  of  this  play,  moreover,  musical 
acoompanimente  of  a  descriptive  kind  were 
introduced,  the  stage  direction  on  two  oc- 
casions informing  us  that  "  infernal  m.usic 
plays  softly."  Nabbes,  in  the  prologue  to 
his  Hannibal  and  Sdpio,  16S7,  alludes  at 
once  to  the  change  of  the  place  of  action  of 
the  drama,  and  to  the  performance  of  music 
between  the  acts : 

^Tkt  plaoa  is  loiiMtimM  ohtnged,  too,  with  &•  wtokt, 
Which  is  tnmsUtad  m  the  musio  pUjB 
Betwixt  the  acts. 

The  closing  of  the  theatres  by  the  Puri- 
tans, in  1642,  plaioly  distressed  the  musi- 
cians almost  as  much  as  the  players.  Their 
occupation  was  practically  gone,  although 
not  declared  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament 
"Our  music,"  writes  the  author  of  the 
Actor's  Bemonstrance,  1643,  "  that  was 
held  80  delectable  and  precious  that  they 
scorned  to  come  to  a  tavern  under  tweniy 
shillings  salary  for  two  hours,  now  wander 
with  their  instruments  under  their  cloaks 
— I  mean  such  as  have  any — ^inte  all  houses 
of  good  fellowship,  sahiting  every  room 
where  there  is  company  with,  *Will  yon 
have  any  music,  gentlemen  P'  " 

At  the  Bestoration,  however,  king,  actois, 
and  orchestra  all  enjoyed  their  own  again. 
Presently,  for  the  first  time  it  would  seem 
in  an  English  theatre,  the  musicians  were 
assigned  that  intrenched  position  between 
the  pit  and  the  stage  they  have  ever  since 
maintained.  "  The  front  of  the  stage  is 
opened,  and  the  band  of  twenty-four  violins 
with  the  harpsicals  and  theorbos  which  ac- 
company the  voices  are  placed  between  the 
pit  and  the  stage."  So  runs  one  of  the  pre- 
liminary stage  directions  in  the  version  of  i 
Shakespeare's  Tempest,  arranged  by  Drydeo 
and  Davenant  for  performance  at  the  Duke's 
Theatre,  Idncoln's-inn-fields,  in  1667.  The 
change   was,    no    doub^    introduced  by 
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Davcnantin  pursuance  of  French  example. 
The  authors  of  the  Histoire  Universelle 
des  Theatres  state,  regarding  the  French 
stage,  that  after  the  disuse  of  the  old  choms 
in  1630,  "  a  la  place  da  chant  qni  dis- 
tingnoit  les  actes  et  qui  marqnoit  les  repos 
necessaires,  on  introduisit  des  jaaenrs 
d'instramens,  qni  d*abord  .furent  places 
snr  les  ailes  da  th^4tre,  oii  ils  executoient 
difierens  airs  avant  la  conunencement  de 
la  piece  et  entre  les  actes.  Ensnite  Us 
furent  mis  aa  fond  des  troisi^e  loges,  pais 
anz  secondes,  enfin  entre  le  theatre  A  le 
parterre,  on  ils  sont  restes." 

Theatres  differ  little  save  in  regard  to 
their  dimensions.  The  minor  hoase  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  is  condaoted 
npon  the  same  system,  as  the  major  one.  It 
is  as  a  hambler  and  cheaper  edition,  but  it 
repeats  down  to  minnte  particulars  the  ex- 
ample of  its  costly  original.  The  orchestra, 
or  some  form  of  orchestra,  is  always  indis- 
pensable. Even  that  street-comer  tragedy 
vhich  sets  forth  the  story  of  Punch  and 
Jsdj,  could  not  be  presented  without  its 
pandean-pipe  accompaniment.  The  lowest 
vagrant  theatre  must,  like  the  lady  in  the 
nursery  ballad,  have  music  wherever  it 
goes.  No  doubt  this  is  often  of  most  in- 
ferior quality,  suggestive  of  a  return  to 
very  early  musical  methods.  But  poverty 
constrains  to  primitiveness.  Mr.  Pepys, 
comparing  the  state  of  the  stage  under 
Killigrew  to  what  it  had  been  in  earlier 
years,  notes :  "  Now  wax  candles  and 
loany  of  them ;  then  not  above  three 
pounds  of  tallow ;  now  all  things  civil,  no 
rudeness  anywhere;  then  as  in  a  bear- 
garden; then  two  or  three  fiddlers;  now 
nine  or  ten  of  the  best,*'  &c.  The  orchestra 
of  a  strolling  theatre  has  been  known  to 
consist  of  one  fiddler  only,  and  he  has 
been  required  to  combine  with  liis  musical 
exertions  the  discharge  of  secretarial  duties, 
enhvened  by  occasional  appearances  on  the 
st^e  to  strengthen  casts,  or  help  fill  up  the 
scene.  The  strollers'  band  is  oflen  of  un- 
certain strength.  For  when  the  travelling 
company  meets  with  misadventure  the 
orchestm  are  usually  the  first  to  prove  un- 
faithful They  are  the  Swiss  of  the  troop. 
The  receipts  fiLil,  and  the  musicians  desert. 
They  carry  their  gifts  elsewhere,  and  seek 
independent  markets.  The  fairs,  the  race- 
courses, the  country  inn-doors,  attract  the 
fiddler,  and  he  strolls  on  his  ovm  ac- 
count, when  the  payment  of  salaries  is  sus- 
pended. A  veteran  actor  was  wont  to  re- 
late his  experiences  of  fifty  years  ago  as  a 
member  of  the  Stnttfard-upon-Ayon  com- 


pany, when  the  orchestra  consisted  only  of 
a  fife  and  a  tambourine,  the  instrumentalists 
performing,  as  they  avowed,  "notfromnotes 
but  entirely  by  ear."  Presently  the  com- 
pany removed  to  Warwick  for  the  race 
week.  But  here  the  managerial  difficulties 
increased— no  band  whatever  could  be  ob- 
tained !  This  was  the  more  distressing  in 
that  the  performances  were  to  be  of  an 
illegitimate  character:  a  "famous  tight-rope 
dancer"  had  been  engaged.  The  dancer  at 
once  delared  that  his  exhibition  without 
music  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought 
of.  One  of  the  company  thereupon 
obligingly  offered  his  services.  He  could 
play  upon  the  violin:  four  tunes  only.  Now, 
provided  an  instrument  could  be  borrowed 
for  the  occasion,  and  provided,  moreover, 
the  tight-rope  artiste  could  dance  to  the 
tune  of  There's  Nae  Luck,  or  Drink  to  Me 
Only,  or  Away  with  Melancholy,  or  the 
National  Anthem,  here  was  a  way  out  of 
the  dilemma,  and  all  might  yet  be  well. 
Unfortunately  a  violin  was  not  forthcoming 
at  any  price,  and  the  dancer  declared  him- 
self quite  unaUe  to  dance  to  the  airs  stated ! 
How  was  faith  to  be  kept  with  the  public  ?  At 
the  last  moment  ^  barrel-organ  was  secured. 
The  organist  was  a  man  of  resources.  In 
addition  to  turning  the  handle  of  his  instru- 
ment, he  contrived  to  play  the  triangles  and 
the  pan-pipes.  Here,  then,  was  a  full  band. 
The  dancer  still  demurred.  He  must  be 
assisted  by  a  "clown  to  the  rope,"  to  chalk 
bis  soles,  amuse  the  audience  while  he 
rested,  and  perform  other  useful  duties. 
Another  obliging  actor  volunteered  his 
help.  He  would  "  by  special  desire  and  on 
this  occasion  only,"  appear  as  clown.  So 
having  played  Pangloss  in  the  Heir  at  Law, 
the  first  piece,  he  exchanged  his  doctorial 
costume  for  a  suit  of  motley,  and  the  per- 
formance "drew  forth,"  as  subsequent  play- 
bills stated, "  universal  and  reiterated  bursts 
of  applause  from  a  crowded  and  elegant  au- 
dience."  Theexperiment  of  the  barrel-organ 
orchestra  was  not  often  repeated.  The  l^d 
of  the  Leamington  Theatre  was  lent  to  the 
Warwick  house,  the  distance  between  the 
establishments  being  only  two  miles.  The 
Leamington  audience  were  provided  with 
music  at  the  commencement  of  the  evening 
only;  the  Warwick  playgoers  dispensed 
with  orchestral  accompaniments  until  a 
later  period  in  the  performances. 

The  absence  of  an  orchestra,  during  the 
recent  performances  in  London  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise,  probably 
appeared  strange  and  unaccountable  to 
many  of  our  nntravelled  playgoers.    But 
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the  Comedie  has  loDg  dispensed  with  all 
musical  accompaniments.  It  presents  the 
drama  pure  and  simple.  It  prefers  that 
the  histrionic  art  should  run  alooe,  unaided 
by  tlie  musician.  But  this  abstinence  in 
the  matter  of  music,  while  it  is  not  of  course 
a  following  of  the  method  of  the  ancient 
classical  stage,  is  not,  further,  one  of  the 
elder  traditions  of  the  Theatre  Franjais. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  lighter  comedies  of 
Moliere,  such,  for  instance,  as  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire,  or  Le  Bourgeois  Gfentilhomme, 
could  not  have  been  presented  originally 
without  orchestral  assistance.  These  works 
indeed  avowedly  pertain  to  the  "  comedie- 
ballet"  class  of  entertainments,  and  are 
supplied  with  "  interm^des,*'  in  the  course 
of  which  all  kinds  of  curious  dancing  and 
singing  occur.  They  are  plays  still  pre- 
serving some  characteristics  of  the  gro- 
tesque humour  and  buffoonery  of  Italian 
pantomime.  The  "  intermedes,"  however, 
and  their  indispensable  musical  accompani- 
ments, can  be  readily  suppressed,  without 
injury  to  the  works  from  which  they  spring. 
They  are  a  kind  of  fungous  growth  that 
rather  saps  the  vitality  of,  than  lends  sup- 
port to,  the  parent  tree.  The  Comedie 
retains  these  plays  in  its  repertory  by  dis- 
carding altogether  their  ballet  or  musical 
excrescences.  We  may  note  that  it  was 
while  playing  in  the  last  *'  interm^de"  of 
Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  that  Moliere  was 
seized  with  the  convulsive  fit  which  proved 
&tal  within  an  hour  of  the  performance. 

Did  the  London  audiences  of  the 
Comedie  long  for  the  absent  music? 
They  did  not  seem  to  do  so.  They  were 
at  any  rate  resigned  to  the  loss.  They 
may  even  be  said  to  have  had  the  air  of 
those  who  have  met  with  what  is  called 
"  a  happy  release ;"  for,  after  all,  the  de- 
parted was  perhaps  quite  as  much  a  foe  as 
a  friend.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration whether  the  alliance  between 
music  and  the  drama  in  England  need  be 
quite  so  enduring  and  insoluble  as  it  is  at 
present.  Is  the  orchestra  really  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  all  our  theatres  P  Is  it 
absolutely  indispensable  that  every  comedy 
should  be  preceded  by  a  performance  of 
the  overture  to  Fiti  Diavolo,  let  us  say,  or 
its  acts  divided  by  the  execution — an  ap- 
propriate word — of  a  set  of  quadrilles 
from  La  Grande  Duchesse,  or  the  repetition 
of  an  endless  and  wearisome  waltz  ?  The 
orchestra  escape  from  the  play — may  not 
the  audience  be  permitted  to  avoid  the 
orchestra  ?  Of  course  when  dancing  and 
singing  form   part  of  the  entertainments 


of  the  evening,  the  band  must  be  retained 
and  endured.  But  their  presence  and  i 
performance,  when  the  accompaniments  to  , 
neither  song  nor  dance  are  required  of 
them,  would  seem  to  be  superiuous  and 
redundant.  They  are  supposed  to  enter- 
tain the  audience  during  the  pauses  in  the 
representation.'  But  if  they  foil  to  do 
this  ?  In  many  cases  they  exist  but  as 
creatures  of  tradition,  of  superstition,  of 
that  inveterate  conservatism  which  hinders 
all  amendment  in  theatrical  matters.  And, 
no  doubt,  when  an  absurdity  or  an  impos- 
ture pleads  its  antiquity  or  claims  to  be 
"  a  vested  interest,"  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
pressing it  becomes  prodigious. 

Anyhow,   our  orchestras  might  snrelj 
mend  their  ways.   They  rejoice,  at  present, 
in  the  performance  of  the  most  hackneyed 
and  inappropriate  music.     And  they  plar, 
as  a  rule,  execrably.     Their  usual  reper- 
tory consists  of  about  six  overtures,  three 
sets  of  quadrilles,   and  four  waltzes.    It 
must    sometimes    happen    that     all   the 
orchestras    in   London   are  at  the    same 
moment  occupied  in  performing  the  same 
piece  of  music — the  overture  to  Zampa  or 
Stradella  possibly.     No  connexion  is  ever 
maintained  between  the  nature  of  the  plar 
and  the  character  of  the  music.     La  Dame 
Blanche  does  as  well  for  Othello  as  for  the 
School  for  Scandal ;  Le  Domino  Noir  snits 
Hamlet  equally  with  the  Lady  of  Lyons. 
Offenbach  intrudes  upon  Shakespeare,  and 
Mozart  introduces  a  sensation  dramatist. 
And  then  the  noise!     No  wonder    that; 
audiences  carry  away  headaches  from  the 
theatres.     Surely  those  must  have  been 
pleasanter  and  more  peaceful  times  when 
violins  and  theorbos  and  harpsicals  cos- 
stituted  the  orchestra.  With  monster  ba&is 
have    come    monstrous    instruments    br 
creating  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  up- 
roar. The  small  orchestra  imitates  the  lan^- 
So  in  theatres  little  bigger  than  drawing- 
rooms — which  a  pianoforte  could  probably 
fill  sufficiently  with  sound— obstreperons 
drums  are  beaten  and  pantomimic  trum- 
pets blare,  greatly  to  the  torture  of  the 
audience.     Some  reform  in  this  matter  is 
urgently  needed.     For  our  own  part  we 
should  regard  with  interest  any  experiment 
which  had  in  view  at  once  the  greater  com- 
fort of  the  spectators,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  players  to  rely  for  support  npa 
the  simple  exercise  of  their  own  art    A 
theatre  devoted  to  acting,  and  intmsii^^g 
its  actors  with  the  best  works  obtainable, 
need   not  encumber  itself  with  a  useless 
orchestra.     Let  it  be  added,  in  conclusion) 
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to  obviate  misconception,  that  no  slur  upon 
music  or  musicians  is  here  for  a  moment 
contemplated.  Wo  only  advocate  a  division 
of  theatres  into  musical  and  non-musical, 
into  dramatic  and  operatic,  or  partially 
operatic. 


IF. 
Iv — it  had  Dever  ahone, 
That  sudden  star  ao  atnngely  dear, 
"With  a  glory  that  flooded  her  atmosphere. 
With  a  dreamy  glimmer  of  aiWory  haie, 
That  haloed  for  her  the  nighta  and  daya ; 
VThy — she  atill  had  thought  the  aoft  grey  aky, 
With  its  sober  scasona  gUding  by, 
Beat  ahelter  'neath  which  to  IiTe  or  die, 
That  the  quiet  life  had  known. 

If — ahe  had  never  aeen, 

That  radiant  flower  ao  fresh  and  fair, 

With  a  soent  so  luscious,  a  hue  so  rare. 

To  thrill  the  senses,  to  dsasle  the  sight, 

And  lull  the  life  to  a  vague  delight ; 

Why — the  atill  had  thought  the  roae  was  tweet. 

Still  gathered  the  violets  at  her  feet, 

IQ'or  deemed  all  garlanda  incomplete, 

But  just  where  one  bloom  had  been. 

If — she  had  never  heard, 
That  strain  of  music,  lovely  and  wild, 
^ow  bidding  her  laugh  like  a  happy  child ; 
I^ow,  calling  for  showers  of  passionate  tears, 
Such  as  we  weep  in  our  early  years ; 
Why — she  still  nad  loved  the  sweet  old  air, 
That  murmured  of  children,  home,  and  prayer. 
That  breathed  of  all  things  calm  and  £air. 
And  no  rebel  pulses  stirnd. 

If-*it  were  still  undreamt. 
The  beautiful  vision  she  lores  too  well. 
With  a  passion  she  vainly  strives  to  quell. 
With  a  passion  that  haunts  her  night  and  day. 
With  a  passion  'gainst  which  she  dares  not  pray ; 
Why — ^with  none  of  this  feverish  ill  possest, 
8he  still  had  been  tranquil,  calm,  and  blest, 
Itike  a  streamlet  singing  in  shadowed  rest. 
From  all  sunlights  or  storms  exempt. 


OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. 

LA  TUDE*S  ESCAPE  FBOM  THE  BASTILLE. 

M.  Masses  Henri  de  la  Tude,  the  son 
of  a  knight  of  St.  Lonis,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Orleans  dragoon  regiment, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1725  at  the  chateau 
ot  Croisiail,  near  Montagnac,  in  Langne- 
doe,  in  the  diocese  of  Agde.  La  Tnde's 
father,  made  king's  lieutenant  of  Sedan 
in  1733,  brought  him  up  as  became  the  son 
of  an  old  soldier  of  rank  and  position. 
In  1749,  Ia  Tude  Vas  sent  to  Paris  to 
complete  his  military  education  as  an  en- 
gineer. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  succeeded  to  the 
tbrone  in  1715.  The  European  war,  which 
had  ended  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1747, 
left  the  French  with  a  shattered  fleet  and 
twelve  hundred  millions  added  to  their 
!  debt.  The  debased  king,  wallowing  in 
'  pleasure  at  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs,  abandoned 
I    everything  to  his  vain  and  ambitious  mis- 


tress, Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  government  contractor,  whom  the 
nobles  of  the  court  hated,  despised,  and 
yet  feared.  The  clergy,  intent  on  hotly 
persecuting  the  Jansenists,  were  exercising 
the  most  despotic  power,  encouraged  by 
this  Boxana  of  the  hour,  who  had  just  dis- 
missed M.  Machault,  an  honest  and  en- 
lightened minister,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  equalise  taxation,  and  to  encourage  free 
internal  trade  in  corn.  The  king  had  al- 
ready begun  to  act  on  the  fatal  principle 
laid  down  by  himself  in  a  subsequent 
speech  to  his  parliament:  "We  hold  our 
crown  from  God  alone ;  legislative  power 
belongs  to  the  king  only,  without  depen- 
dence and  without  partition.'* 

It  was  at  this  period  of  corruption  that 
the  young  military  student,  eager  to  plunge 
into  the  struggle  of  life,  arrived  in  Paris. 
Clever,  ambitious,  and  not  over-scrupulous. 
La  Tude  resolved  to  climb  the  hill  of  for- 
tune by  a  short  and  dangerous  cut.  A 
smile  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  secured 
gold,  rank,  favour,  success  to  him  on  whom 
it  rested.  By  a  wild,  ill-planned  scheme^ 
as  daring  as  it  was  rash,  La  Tude  resolved 
to  win  that  smile,  and  to  secure  a  place  at 
the  sultana's  side.  The  proud  nobles,  the 
Jansenists,  and  the  strict  and  religions  of 
all  parties,  hated  her  with  an  intense  and 
insatiable  malignity.  One  day  La  Tude 
heard  some  young  men,  over  their  wine, 
gasconading  that  they  would  rid  France 
of  the  harpy.  La  Tude  had  been  told  that 
the  fear  of  poison  embittered  the  life  of 
this  woman,  who  declared  that  every  day 
at  Versailles  was  "a  battle."  He  at  once 
devised  an  incoherent  project,  fall  of  shal- 
low and  short-sighted  cunning.  He  filled 
a  letter  with  some  harmless  powder,  and 
posted  it  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  He 
then  rode  to  Versailles,  obtained  an  au- 
dience ot  the  &vourite,  revealed  the  con- 
versation he  had  heard,  informed  her  he 
had  seen  a  parcel  posted  to  her,  communi- 
cated his  suspicions  respecting  it,  cautioned 
her  to  be  on  her  guard,  and  assured  her  in 
lavish  terms  of  the  anxiety  he  felt,  and  the 
great  satisfaction  he  experienced  in  being 
able  to  give  her  intelligence  so  important 
to  herself  and  all  France,  to  whom  she 
was  so  dear.  The  vain  woman,  living 
amidst  false  finends  and  open  enemies,  was 
pleased  with  the  zeal  of  the  young  student, 
and,  after  expressing  her  gratitude  for  the 
attention,  politely  offered  him  her  service. 
He  left  the  palace,  and  turned  his  face  to- 
ward Paris,  enraptured  at  the  success  of 
his  stratagem.     He  had  won  that  smile 
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lat  secured  wealth,  power,  and  all  for 
hich  he  longed.  Mathematics  were  only 
)r  dusty  pedants ;  for  him  now,  by  day,  the 
erpetual  sunshine  that  gold  lace  for  ever 
preads  through  Versailles  corridors;  by 
ight  the  sparkling  starlight  of  court  dia- 
londs,  and  an  opening  heaven  of  fair  and 
welcoming  faces.  So  youth's  dreams  arise, 
)  they  pass  away.  The  next  post  brought 
ic  alarming  packet.  The  supposed  poison 
'as  tried  by  the  court  physicians  on  several 
oimals,  old  court  favourites,  grown  old 
ad  useless.  The  Pompadour,  with  Dia- 
)rious,  and  some  other  of  Moliere*s  medical 
*iends,  stood  round,  in  breathless  expecta- 
!on  to  see  the  creatures  drop  dead ;  but 
o — by  all  the  saints  of  Paris  no ;  on  the 
ontrary,  they  waddled,  gambolled,  crawled, 
nd  fawned  upon  the  cruel  hands  held  out 
D  them,  and  no  harm  resulted  in  any  way, 
o  harm  but  to  the  young  Languedoc  stu- 
ent.  He  had  won  the  smile,  now  he  felt 
be  frown ;  the  sky  over  Versailles  dark- 
nod  as  he  rode  to  Paris  exulting,  then  the 
ghtning  struck  him. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1749,  a  stem  knock- 
ig  came  to  La  Tude's  door,  rough  hands 
natched  away  his  sword,  sharp  cords  tied 
is  wrists,  the  next  morning  the  poor,  un- 
uccessful,  detected  cheat  awoke  in  the 
{astillc.     The  fooVs  paradise  had  changed 

0  a  dark  cell,  whence  no  voice  could 
each  the  ears  of  justice.  The  world  was 
cad  to  him,  and  he  to  the  world.  At 
hree-and-twenty,  with  a  brain  full  of  hope 
nd  ambition,  he  was  buried  alive. 

In  the  September  of  the  same  year,  La 
^ude,  treated  as  a  mere  indiscreet  lad,  was 
emoved  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where 
i.  Berricr,  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
olice,  showed  him  every  possible  indul- 
ence.  He  was  allotted  the  best  room, 
nd  permitted  to  walk  two  hours  every  day 

1  the  gardens  of  the  chateau.  From  his 
windows  he  could  see  over  all  Paris. 
iclow  his  rooms  stretched  a  private  gar- 
.en,  in  which  another  favoured  prisoner,  a 
ansenist  cur6,  was  allowed  to  walk  with 
is  pupils,  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
/hatelet's  steward  and  the  child  of  one  of 
he  turnkeys,  and  there  also  he  was  allowed 
0  receive  visitors.  The  sight  of  the  two 
loys  playing  inspired  La  Tude  with  long- 
Qgs  for  liberty,  and  roused  his  ingenuity, 
laturally  of  rather  a  secretive  kind.  Ex- 
ctly  at  two  o'clock  every  day  the  elder 
urnkey  awaited  him  in  the  garden,  while 
he  junior  unlocked  his  door  to  gi^e  him 
emporary  liberty.  La  Tude  commenced 
lis  scheme  by  getting  into  a. habit  of  run- 


ning down  iast  into  the  garden  before  the 
junior  turnkey  had  time  to  lock  the  upper 
door  and  follow  him.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1750,  the  plot  was  ripe.  Tripping 
down-stairs  as  soon  as  the  junior  turnkej 
came,  La  Tude  instantly  slammed  the  door 
at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  in  order  to 
muffle  the  man's  cries  and  to  gain  time.  He 
then  knocked  boldly  at  the  outer  gate  and 
cried  to  the  sentind : 

"  Deuce  take  it !  above  two  hours  mon- 
sieur le  cur^  has  been  waiting  for  the 
Abb£  de  St.  Sauveur  (one  of  the  visitors) ; 
have  you  seen  the  puppy  pass  this  way? 
Has  he  been  gone  long  P  I  am  on  the  hunt 
after  him,  and  he  shall  pay  me  for  this 
trouble." 

The  soldier  at  once  opened  the  gate,  and 
La  Tude  passed  through.  Another  soldier, 
to  whom  he  put  the  same  hurried  question, 
replied  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  let 
him  proceed.  The  third  sentry,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  drawbridge,  said  he  had 
not  seen  the  abb^.  La  Tude  replied,  '*! 
shall  soon  find  him,"  and  capering  like 
a  schoolboy,  at  four  paces  firom  the  last 
sentinel  he  set  up  a  run  and  brushed  by 
him,  the  man  not  suspecting  a  young  and 
beardless  lad,  so  gay  and  careless,  to  be  an 
escaped  prisoner.  In  the  mean  time  the 
turnkey  who  was  locked  in  thundered  at 
the  door,  and  shouted  to  his  companion 
from  the  garden,  who  instantly  guessed  the 
trick  La  Tude  had  put  upon  them.  The 
first  sentry,  being  questioned,  declared  he 
did  not  know  La  Tude  by  sight,  and  had 
thought  he  was  a  friend  of  the  abbe's  who 
had  been  to  see  the  cure. 

Six  days  after  this  escape.  La  Tude,  witi 
perfect  innocence  and  trustfulness,  throngb 
the  king's  physidan-in-ordinaiy,  surreB- 
dered  himseif  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  He 
was  immediately  conducted  to  the  Bas- 
tille. M.  Berrier  soon  after  came  and 
told  La  Tude  that  the  confidence  he  had 
placed  in  the  king's  (demency  and  good- 
ness of  heart  was  not  misplaced.  He  had 
merely  been  sent  to  the  Bastille  in  order  to 
find  out  how  he  escaped  from  Vincennes,  as 
only  prisoners  of  the  first  quality  were  sent 
there,  and  it  was  important  that  the  guards 
should  be  faithful.  The  young  man  de- 
scribing his  escape,  stem  M.  Berrier  con- 
descended to  smile,  and  afiably  asked  Ia 
Tude  if  he  had  not  always  treated  him  with 
kindness.  ^  As  a  father,"  was  the  replj ; 
and  M.  Berrier  then  promised  to  girB  him 
his  liberty  in  a  few  days,  directly  he  had 
spoken  to  the  marchioness.  But  the  Pom- 
padour was  implacable  in  her  hatred.  She 
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was  angrj  that  La  Tude  had  trusted  the 
king's  compassion  rather  than  hers.  She 
felt  that  the  story  would  be  another  morsel 
for  her  enemies,  and  might  make  even  the 
king  suspect  her  of  cmeltj.  La  Tnde  was 
at  once  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  lefl 
there  eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  faronght  up  and  placed 
in  a  common  room  with  another  of  the 
marchioness's  victims,  named  D'Alegre. 
Endless  letters  to  M.  BerrierAt  last  brought 
an  answer.  The  amiable  lieutenant  of 
police  assured  La  Tude  that  his  heart  was 
not  callous,  that  he  sympathised  with  his 
misfortunes,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
long  since  set  free,  but  that  the  woman 
held  the  reins  entirely  in  her  own  hands. 
Any  indulgence  asked  he  would  grant,  and 
at  the  first  change  of  public  events  both  La 
Tnde  and  D'Al^gre  were  assured  they 
should  be  the  first  persons  restored  to 
liherty,and  compensated  for  their  lost  time 
and  sufferings.  Two  years  and  six  months 
I  fth'eady  in  darkness  and  solitude  had  been 
I  crashed  out  oi  La  Tude's  life,  and  these 
bland  promises  fell  unheeded  upon  his  ear. 
The  Pompadour,  clever  and  witty,  might 
retain  her  hold  over  the  king  for  another 
€fken  years ;  by  that  time  his  life  would  be 
half  gone,  and  ne  would  return  to  the  world 
a  hoy  in  mind,  no  career  open  to  him,  his 
friends  dead,  and  the  world  heedless  oi  one 
whom  it  had  forgotten.  What  hope  could 
there  be  ?  He  was  shut  in  by  walls  six 
feet  thick,  and  of  enormous  height,  four 
iron  grates  at  every  window  and  up  every 
chimney,  sentries  on  every  tower,  deep 
trenches  full  of  stagnant  water ;  he  had  no 
friends  to  bring  saws  or  files,  no  money 
to  bribe  turnkeys. 

By  the  help  of  a  very  scarce  book — the 
only  work  extant  which  gives  us  any  clue 
or  complete  outline  of  the  daily  economy 
of  the  Bastille — ^we  are  enabled  to  sketch 
the  detestable  prison  with  all  its  towers, 
court-yards,  and  drawbridges.  The  volume, 
known  and  valued  by  Howard  the  philan- 
thropist, seems  to  have  quite  escaped  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  has  not 
used  it  iu  his  fine  chapter  on  the  capture 
of  the  Bastille.  The  state  prison  was 
entered  by  a  gate  and  an  advanced  corps  de 
garde  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Antoine.  A  draw- 
bridge and  a  second  gloomy  gate  led  to 
the  governor's  house,  which  was  separated 
from  the  main  prison  by  a  ditch  and  a 
second  drawbridge.  A  sbrong  barrier,  set 
with  iron  spikes,  and  with  a  gate  of  crossed 
palisades,  divided  the  corps  de  garde  from 
the  great  court,  which  was  a  pandlelogram 


about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long 
and  eighty  broad.  Within  the  barrier,  on 
the  right  hand,  was  the  barrack  of  the 
subaltern  officers,  the  prison  tailor,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  more  favoured  prisoners. 
The  eight  towers  were  De  la  Comte,  Du 
Tresor,  De  la  Chapelle,  De  la  Bertaudiere, 
Du  Puits,  Du  Coin,  De  la  Basi^iiere,  and  De 
la  Libert^.  The  inner,  or  well  court,  was 
divided  from  the  larger  court  by  a  house 
in  which  were  the  examination  hall,  the 
turnkeys'  rooms,  the  kitchens,  and  the 
king's  lieutenant's  apartments.  The  well 
court,  which  was  very  filthy,  was  a:bout 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  fifty  broad.  All 
round  the  Bastille  ran  a  moat  twenty-five 
feet  broad,  enclosed  with  a  wall  sixty  feet 
high,  with  a  wooden  gallery,  on  which 
sentinels  paced  day  and  night.  Outside 
the  Bastille  rose  a  detached  bastion  planted 
with  trees.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Bas- 
tille stood  another  bastion.  Between  the 
two  bastions  stretched  the  stone  bridge  of 
the  gate  of  St.  Antoine,  with  the  town 
ditches  on  either  side.  The  bridge  opened 
on  a  large  square  fronting  the  Bastille,  and 
set  about  with  stately  houses.  In  the  cells, 
which  were  black  with  the  smoke  of  cen- 
turies, and  dirty  and  fuU  of  vermin,  there 
was  no  furniture  but  little  curtained  beds 
and  some  worm-eaten  chairs.  The  double 
iron  doors  and* small  loophole  windows, 
were  grated,  so  that  little  light  penetrated. 
The  prisoners  were  stripped  of  all  money 
and  valuables  on  entering,  and  an  inven- 
tory given  them  to  keep  in  case  they  were 
ever  released.  The  soldiers  on  guard  covered 
their  £Eices  with  their  hats  when  a  new 
arrival  passed,  and  in  the  chapel  the  cur- 
tains before  the  cellular  seats  were  only 
withdrawn  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation 
of  the  Host.  The  meals  were  at  one  a.m. 
and  seven  p.u.  4  a  pistole  a  day  being 
allowed  for  every  prisoner,  the  diet  should 
have  been  good,  but  the  turnkeys  stole  half 
the  food,  and  adulterated  the  rest.  Every 
quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  night  the 
sentinel  on  duty  rang  a  bell  to  prove  his 
vigilance.  The  most  dreaded  cells  in  the 
prison  were  the  calottes  or  garrets  in  the 
roofs  of  the  towers,  the  dungeons  below 
the  level  of  the  ditch,  and  the  rooms  under 
the  cannon  platforms,  which  were  shaken 
almost  to  pieces  when  salutes  were  fired. 
Such  was  this  hell  upon  earth  into  which 
men  were  thrown  for  the  slightest  offence 
against  a  royal  favourite,  a  priest  in  power, 
or  a  corrupt  official. 

From  this  cruel  purgatory,  with  walls 
like  huge  cliffs,  and  girt  in  by  enemies,  did 
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La  Tude  resolve  to  escape.  It  required  an 
amount  of  foresight,  energy,  and  perseve- 
rance almost  supernatural.  No  scissors, 
knives,  or  edged  tools  were  allowed  to  a 
prisoner  in  the  Bastille ;  nor,  for  a  hundred 
louis,  would  a  turnkey  have  brought  any 
culprit  even  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  thread. 
No  news  from  the  outer  world,  not  even  of 
a  king's  death,  reached  the  eight  towers. 
The  officers,  surgeons,  and  turnkeys  of  the 
prison  had  but  one  changeless  formula, 
**  Grood  morning  !  Good  evening !  Do  you 
want  anything  r  * '  La  Tude's  father  or  bro- 
ther might  have  pined  for  years  in  the 
room  over  his  head,  and  he  would  never 
have  known  it.  A  trunk  of  clean  linen  was 
all  he  had  to  help  him  to  liberty.  D'Al^gre 
laughed  as  he  pointed  with  a  smile  to  that 
useless  store;  but  after  seven  years  of 
thought  La  Tude  slowly  hammered  out  a 
scheme.  Step  by  step,  inch  by  inch,  he 
resolved,  with  the  patience  of  a  coral  in- 
sect, to  work  this  scheme  out.  He  knew 
too  well  what  he  required ;  fourteen  hun- 
dred feet  of  cord,  two  ladders — one  of 
wood,  thirty  feet  long,  another  of  rope, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  It  would  be 
necessary  somehow  to  remove  the  heavy 
iron  grates  from  the  passage  of  the  chimney, 
and  to  bore  a  hole,  in  one  night,  through  a 
wall  many  feet  thick,  at  the  distance  of 
only  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  a  cruelly 
vigilant  and  unbribable  sentinel.  With 
their  bare  hands  the  two  must  do  all  this. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  they  must  also  con- 
ceal the  two  ladders  in  a  small  cell,  that 
was  strictly  searched  by  the  turnkeys  and 
officers  many  times  a  week.  To  every  sug- 
gestion La  Tude's  less  sanguine  friend  re- 
plied, "Impossible,  pshaw!  impossible." 
impossible  ?  To  energy  aU  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

La  Tude  had  observed  that  in  No.  3  of 
the  Tower  de  la  Comte — the  room  over 
his  own — ^there  was  a  prisoner  who  never 
made  any  noise,  never  audibly  moved  his 
chair  or  table,  never  even  coughed.  He 
went  to  mass  on  the  Sundays  and  Wednes- 
days when  La  Tude  and  his  friend  did. 
He  descended  first  and  returned  last.  It 
being  necessary  to  examine  his  room.  La 
Tude  arranged  a  simple  but  effectual  plan. 
On  the  return  from  mass,  D'Al^gre  was  to 
pull  out  his  handkerchief  and  let  it  fall 
down  stairs.  One  day  he  did  so,  then 
asked  the  turnkey  to  go  down  and  fetch  it. 
The  moment  the  man  was  gone  La  Tude 
darted  up-stairs,  drew  the  bolt  of  No.  3, 
and  glanced  in ;  the  room  was  nine  or  ten 
feet  high.  He  then  measured  quickly  three 


steps  of  the  staircase,  and  counted  thenxnn- 
ber  of  steps  to  his  own  cell.  He  saw  at 
once  that  the  ceiling  of  his  cell  had  been 
made  double,  and  five  feet  thick,  to  mnfBe 
sound ;  and  guessed  that  in  all  probability 
a  similar  hollow  space  would  be  foand  be- 
tween the  floor  of  his  own  cell  and  the  ceil- 
ing of  that  below.  When  they  were  bolted 
into  No.  2,  La  Tude's  eyes  sparkled;  he 
clutched  his  friend's  arm,  and  cried : 

"  Patience,  courage,  and  we  shall  escape. 
The  floor  is  hollow,  we  can  hide  our  rope 
there." 

"  Bope  P"  said  his  friend, "  but  we  could 
not  get  ten  feet  to  save  our  lives. " 

'*  In  that  post-chaise  trunk,"  said  Ia 
Tude,  pointing  to  the  trunk,  "there  are 
twelve  dozen  shirts,  sixteen  pairs  of  silk 
stockings,   twelve  dozen  under-stockings, 
five  dozen  drawers,  six  dozen  napkins ;  un- 
ravelling these  we  shall  have  more  rope 
than  we  want."     D*A16gre  brightened  up, 
but  again  asked  how  the  iron  Imu^  in  the 
chimney  were  to  be  removed,  as  they  had 
no  chisels,  no  crowbars.     "  The  hand  made 
all  instroments,    and  the  head    planned 
them,"  said  La  Tude ;   "  while  we  have 
those  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  resources." 
Then   he  pointed  out  the  iron  hinges  of 
their  folding  tables.  These,  sharpened  on  the 
tiled  floor,  and  put  into  handles,  became 
working  chisels,  the  steel  for  lighting  their 
fire  could  be  made  into  a  knife,   which 
would  shape  tool  handles,  and  serve  for  a 
thousand  other  purposes.      They   talked 
about  nothing  else  all  day.  Hope  whispered 
encouragement    to   those    poor  prisoners, 
rendered  pretematurally  cunning  by  sevm 
years    of  slavery.      After  supper,  when 
the  place    was   safe  for  the  night   (oce 
great  security  in  these  cases),  they  palled 
a  hinge  off  the  table,  and  digging  a  tile 
out  of  the  floor,  dug  towards  the  ceiling 
below.     In  six  hours  they    found  there 
were  two  floors  below,  three  feet  apart 
They  then  carefully  replaced  the  tile,  which 
presented  no  appearance  of  having  been 
disturbed.      Next  day  they  broke  the  fire 
steel,  made  a  knife,  and  cut  two  handles  in 
which    to    insert  the    sharpened  hinges. 
After  that  they  slowly  unravelled  two  of 
the  shirts,  drawing  out  thread  after  thread. 
These  strings,  knit  together,  they  formed 
into  clews  of  an.  equal  length,  and  then 
divided  them  into  two  clews,  fifty  threads  to 
each  sixty  feet.  •  They  then  t^ted  these 
clews,  "and  ^oimhed  a  rope  about  fiftj-fi^e 
feet  long^pl^mTrom  time  to  time  added  to 
by  moH^  unravelled  linen   slowly  woven   , 
in  ♦''jj^iong  hours  of  the  dreary  nighta 
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Then  came  the  hard  task  of  wrenching  the 
iron  hars  out  of  the  chimney.  To  ac- 
complish this  they  fastened  their  rope 
ladders  with  heavy  weights,  and,  supported 
on  them,  worked  at  the  bars.  In  a  few 
months  every  bar-  was  loosened  and  ready 
to  be  removed,  but  still  left  in  its  original 
socket.  It  was  hard  work.  Every  day  the 
two  men  descended  with  bleeding  hands, 
And  so  bruised  that  they  could  not  recom- 
mence work  below  till  after  an  hour  or  two's 
rest.  The  bars  removed,  there  was  still 
a  wooden  ladder  required  to  ascend  from 
the  moat  to  the  sentinel's  gallery,  the  only 
way  to  the  governor's  garden,  and  beyond 
that  to  liberty.  They  had  no  saw  to  cut 
the  firewood,  eighteen  inches  long,  daily 
supplied  to  them.  The  hinges  would  not 
saw  through  billets.  In  a  few  hours  these 
ingenious  men,  with  an  iron  candlestick 
and  the  other  half  of  the  fire  steel,  had 
made  an  excellent  saw,  which  in  twenty 
minntes  would  cut  through  a  log  as  thick 
as  a  man's  leg.  With  knife  and  saw  they 
pared  and  shaped  the  billets  into  steps 
for  the  ladder,  with  joints  to  fix  in  one 
another,  and  holes  to  receive  the  cross-bars. 
They  also  made  a  pairof  compasses,  a  square, 
a  reel,  blocks,  and  every  requisite  for  their 
escape,  all  of  which  were,  of  course,  con- 
cealed between  the  two  convenient  floors. 
They  had  also  given  every  one  of  their  im- 
plements a  secret  name,  such  as  Faunus  for 
the  saw,  Polyphemus  for  the  floor,  Jacob 
for  the  ladder.  Dove  for  the  rope,  Anubis  for 
the  reel,  Tubal  Cain  tor  the  hinges,  and  the 
nile  was  that  the  man  nearest  the  door, 
hearing  the  turnkey's  foot  on  the  stairs,  in- 
stantly called  out  the  cipher  for  the  special 
object  to  be  concealed,  as  the  turnkeys 
sometimes  by  daytime  entered  the  room 
tmexpectedly.  There  not  being  wood 
enough,  the  ladder  was  only  a  pole  twenty 
feet  long,  in  which  were  twenty  bars,  thrust 
through  six  inches  on  each  side,  every 
round  being  pegged  in  and  bound  with 
thread  to  prevent  its  slipping.  At  last  the 
ladder  and  rope  were  both  ready  and 
hidden  snug  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus. 
It  was  evident  to  La  Tude  that  the 
rope  ladder  would  so  vibrate,  as  they  de- 
t>cended  the  vast  perpendicular  wall,  as  to 
tarn  the  man  using  it  gid^y  with  fear. 
They  therefore  wove  a  second  rope,  three 
hundred  feet  long,  or  twice  the  height  of 
the  tower.  This  rope  was  to  pass  through 
a  fixed  pulley,  and  by  this  second  rope  the 
man  above  and  below  would  be  able  to 
i^r^late  and  aid  his  comrade's  descent, 
and  render  it  steadier  and  less  perilous. 


They  also  made  shorter  cords  to  lash  the 
block  to  a  cannon,  or  some  safe  projection. 
Altogether,  they  had  four  hundred  feet  of 
cord.  They  then  made,  week  after  week, 
two  hundred  steps  for  the  rope  ladder, 
and,  to  prevent  the  cords  rattling  against 
the  towers,  they  bound  them  with  strips 
from  the  lining  of  their  bedgowns  and 
under- waistcoats.  These  preparations  cost 
them  eighteen  months'  work,  nearly  night 
and  day. 

All  these  things  were  needed  to  ascend 
the  chimney  and  the  platform  of  the  tower, 
thence  to  descend  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  to  the  moat,  and  cHmb  up  from  there 
to  the  parapet  into  the  governor's  garden, 
then  again  to  descend  into  the  great  outer 
moat,  and  to  climb  over  the  gate  of  St. 
Antoine.  With  all  these  precautions  one 
thing  was  indispensable,  and  that  was 
something  no  care  could  secure — a  suit- 
able night;  for  if  rain,  storm,  and  darkness 
lured  them  out,  and  t^en  it  grew  fine,  the 
sentinel  would  be  sure  to  see  them,  and 
they  would  either  be  shot,  or  dragged  back 
to  solitary  dungeons,  there  to  pine  till  the 
detested  woman  died.  But  even  for  this 
difi&culty  La  Tude  in  some  degree  provided. 
He  calculated  that  the  overflow  of  the 
Seine  had  corroded  the  mortar  of  the  outer 
wall,  and  that  it  could  be  perforated  with 
a  rude  gimlet  he  could  manufacture  from 
the  screw  of  his  bedstead,  and  so  he  might, 
with  iron  bars,  force  a  passage  into  the 
outer  street.  Making,  therefore,  wrappers 
for  these  iron  bars,  and  in  spite  of  the  water 
being  four  feet  deep  in  both  moats,  they 
resolved  to  start  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary the  25th,  1756.  La  Tude,  kno^ving 
they  would  get  soaked  in  the  moats,  took 
with  him  the  singular  encumbrance  of  a 
portmanteau  filled  with  two  complete  suits 
of  clothes.  Next  day,  immediately  after 
dinner,  they  fitted  up  the  rope  ladder,  and 
hid  it  under  their  beds  that  it  might  not 
be  seen  by  the  turnkey  who  brought  in 
supper.  They  then  fitted  up  the  cross- 
stafl*  ladder,  and  made  up  their  other  im- 
plements into  bundles ;  and  as  the  officer 
had  searched  them  both  that  morning  they 
felt  safe.  They  also  removed  the  iron 
bars  from  the  chimney,  and  put  them 
into  wrappers.  They  took  with  them  a 
bottle  of  spirits  in  case  they  should  have  to 
work  in  the  water.  The  moment  had  ar- 
rived; directly  the  turnkey,  who  bad 
brought  supper,  closed  the  door.  La  Tude, 
though  he  had  rheumatism  in  one  arm, 
began  to  climb  the  chimney,  but  with  no 
sack  over  his  head,  and  no  wrappers  for 
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tlie  elbows  and  loins,  sttch  as  sweeps  then 
used.  Blinded  with  soot,  flayed  at  the 
elbows  and  knees,  black  and  streaming 
with  blood,  he  emerged  at  last.  Sajs  M. 
La  Tnde,  to  nse  his  own  wordfi : 

*'  Finally  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
where  I  placed  myself  astride,  and  from 
thence  unwound  a  ball  of  packthread  that 
I  had  in  my  pocket,  and  to  the  end  of 
which  my  companion  had  agreed  to  fasten 
the  strongest  rope  that  held  my  portman- 
teau; by  this  means  I  drew  it  up,  and 
lowered  it  on  the  platform.  I  returned 
the  rope,  to  which  my  companion  tied  the 
wooden  ladder.  I  drew  up,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  two  iron  bars,  and  the  rest  of 
the  parcels  for  which  we  had  oceasion. 
When  I  had  these,  I  again  let  down  my 
packthread  to  raise  the  rope  ladder,  draw- 
ing up  to  myself  the  superfluous  length, 
that  by  the  end  my  companion  might 
mount  the  chimney  with  more  fiicility  than 
I  had  done ;  and  at  his  sig^l  I  listened  it. 
He  ascended  with  ease ;  we  finished  draw- 
ing up  the  remainder,  and  suspended  the 
whole  in  such  a  manner  across  the  chimney, 
that  we  descended  both  at  once  on  the 
platform,  serving  for  a  counterpoise  to  each 
other. 

"Two  horses  would  not  havo  been  able  to 
remove  all  our  luggage.  We  began  with 
rolling  up  our  rope  ladder,  which  made 
a  coil  five  feet  high,  and  a  foot  thick, 
and  we  wheeled  this  kind  of  millstone  to 
the  tower  of  the  Treasury,  which  we 
thought  most  ft.vourable  for  our  descent. 
We  Sustened  this  ladder  securely  to  a  piece 
of  cannon,  and  then  let  it  gently  down  into 
the  trench.  In  the  same  manner  we  flsis- 
tened  our  block,  passing  through  it  the 
rope  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long; 
and  when  we  had  moved  aside  aU  our  other 
parcels,  I  tied  my  thigh  securely  to  the 
rope  of  the  block,  got  on  the  ladder,  and, 
in  proportion  as  I  descended  its  steps,  my 
comrade  let  out  the  rope  of  the  block ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  every 
time  I  moved,  my  body  resembled  a  kite 
dancing  in  the  air,  so  tiiat,  had  this  hap- 
pened by  daylight,  of  a  thousand  persons 
who  might  have  seen  me  reeling,  not  one 
but  would  have  given  me  over  for  lost;  yet  I 
arrived  safe  and  sound  in  the  trench.  Im- 
mediately my  companion  lowered  to  me 
my  portmanteau,  the  iron  bars,  the  wooden 
ladder,  and  all  our  equipage,  which  I 
placed  in  the  dry,  on  a  little,  rising  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower.  My  companion  next  fastened  the 
rope  of  the  block,  at  the  other  end,  above 
his  knee,  and,  when  he  had  given  me  a 


signal  of  his  being  on  the  ladder,  I  per- 
formed the  same  manceuvre  below  which 
he  had  done  for  me  above,  to  sustain  me 
in  the  air,  and  prevent  a  iall.  I  took  the 
further  precaution  to  place  the  last  step 
under  my  thighs,  by  sitting  an  it,  to  spare 
him  the  disagreeable  vibration  whidi  1 
had  experienced.  He  got  down  to  me, 
though,  during  the  whole  time,  the  sentinel 
could  not  be  above  thuiy  feet  from  us, 
walking  on  the  corridor,  aa  it  did  not  rain; 
which  prevented  our  mounting  thither,  to 
get  into  the  garden,  according  to  our  first 
plan.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  make 
use  of  our  iron  bars.  I  took  1^  gimlet, 
and  carried  one  of  the  bars  on  my  shoulder, 
and  my  companion  the  other.  Keither  did 
I  forget  to  pocket  the  bottle  of  usqae^ 
baugh ;  and  we  proceeded  directly  to  the 
wall  that  parts  the  trench  of  the  Bastilk 
from  that  of  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine,  be- 
tween the  garden  and  the  govemor^e  house. 
There  was  in  this  place  a  small  trench,  six 
feet  wide,  and  about  the  samedepi^  which 
wetted  us  up  to  the  armpits. 

"  At  the  moment  that  I  began  with  my 
gimlet  to  bore  a  hole  botwerai  two  stones, 
to  insert  our  levers,  the  major's  round 
passed  us  with  the  great  lantern,  on  a 
long  pole,  but  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  most 
over  our  heads.  To  conceal  ourselves,  we 
stood  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  and  when  they 
were  gone,  I  soon  made  two  or  three  small 
holes  with  my  gimlet,  and  in  a  sliort  time 
we  got  a  large  stone  out.  From  that  in- 
stant I  pledged  myself  to  D*Alegre  for  our 
success ;  druik  a  draught  on  the  occasion, 
and  made  him  take  another;  we  then  at^ 
tacked  a  second  and  a  third  sterna  Tbe 
second  watch  passed  us,  and  we  again 
slipped  into  the  water  up  to  our  chin.  We 
were  obliged  to  perform  this  oeremony 
regularly  every  half-hour  that  we  were  dis- 
turbed by  that  cursed  watch.  "Beiore  mid- 
night we  had  displaced  two  wheelbarrows 
of  stones." 

Once  when  La  Tude  stood  hy  the  mbbisb, 
the  sentinel  stopped  and  spat  twice  on  his 
head.  La  Tude  fancied  he  had  been  seen, 
but  the  sentinel  passed  on  in  his  patrol. 
D'Al^gre  then  proposed  a  nip  of  spirite, 
and  freshened  by  that,  they  work^  for 
several  hours  at  the  breach  till  it  grew 
large  enough.  The  wall  was  four  and  a 
half  feet  thick.  La  Tude  instantly  made 
D'Al^gre  get  through  while  he  fetched  the 
portmanteau.  They  left  t^eir  ladders,  <fcj , 
gladly  behind,  stepped  down  into  the  diy 
moat,  and  were  free. 

Yet  even  here  dangers  sttll  awaited  them. 
Sixty  steps  from  the  moat,  on  the  road  to 
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Beroey,  the  two  men,  carrying  the  port- 
mantean  between  them,  fell,  in  the  dark- 
ness, into  an  aqueduct  six  feet  deep  and 
five  feet  wide.  D'Al^gre,  frightened  in 
his  first  alarm,  dropped  the  portmanteau, 
and  clung  to  La  Tude,  who,  jerking  him 
ofT,  clung  to  the  other  «de,  and  dragged 
out  his  friend  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 
Aflbcrwards,  they  scrambled  out  the  port- 
manteau, which  luckily  floated.  The  horrors 
of  that  dreadful  night  had  ended.  The 
two  friends  embraced  each  other,  and  fell 
on  their  knees  to  thank  God  for  their 
deliverance  from  so  many  perils.  All  had 
gone  well.  The  clothes  had  escaped  the 
wet,  and,  cold  and  shivering,  the  two  men 
helped  each  other  to  dress.  As  they  emerged 
from  the  moat  it  struck  four  o'clock.  They 
took:  the  first  hackney^ooaeh  they  met,  and 
JjSL  Tude  not  finding  his  friend  M.  Sil- 
houette, chancellor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
at  Versailles,  ihey  both  fled  for  refuge  to 
'^  the  abl>ey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez.  Aftesc 
hiding  a  month,  he  and  D'Alegre,  disguised 
,  as  peasants,  made  separately  for  the  fron- 
I  tier.  D'Alegre  was  arrested  at  Brussels, 
I  La  Tnde,  in  June,  at  Amsterdam.* 

Reconsigncd  to  the  Bastille,  La  Tude  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  chained  hand  and 
foot,  and  had  only  straw  for  a  bed.  Still 
ingenious,  hopeful,  and  persevering,  the 
poor  prisoner  made  a  flageolet  out  of  a 
reed,  and  tamed  the  rats  which  frequented 
his  cell*  He  also  wrote  on  cakes  of  dried 
bread,  with  his  blood,  schemes  of  reform 
that  might  be  useful  to  the  government, 
and  excite  their  pity.  Pere  Griflet,  the 
confessor  of  the  Bastille,  at  last  touched  by 
his  sufferings,  procured  him  paper  and  ink 
to  'write  petitions.  In  1758,  he  devised  a 
plan  for  adding  to  the  army  twenty- five 
thonsand  men.  Li  the  same  year  he  pro- 
posed to  prevent  bankruptcies  by  establish- 
ing  public  granaries.  This  plan  was  some- 
how to  add  twelve  millions  to  the  French 
revenue.  In  1762,  he  wrote  to  Madame  dc 
Pompadour,  who  was  still  infleidble:  ''I 
have  suffered  fourteen  years;  let  aU  be 
buried  for  ever  in  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
Madame,  be  a  woman,  feel  some  pity  for 
my  tears,  and  those  of  a  poor  desolate 
mother  seventy  years  old."  But  the  wo- 
man had  no  mercy,  she  turned  away  her 
cruel  face,  and  passed  on  to  the  ball- 
room, that  echoed  with  music — ^music  that 
drowned  the  recollection  of  such  men's 


•  Poor  B* Al^re  wai  deftined  to  a  sad  end.  In  1777> 
lia  Tude  was  taken  to  the  madhouse  at  Charenton,  and 
shown  his  friend,  who  was  incurabljr  insane.  La  Tude 
reminded  him  of  their  wonderful  escape,  but  his  only 
reply  was,  **  No,  I  am  God.'' 
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groanSk  Bestless  at  invention,  La  Tude 
now  contrived  to  write  on  scraps  of  paper, 
which  blew  from  his  barred  window  to  the 
house  of  some  ladies  in  the  Bue  de  St. 
Antoine,  who,  one  April  morning,  in  1764, 
showed  at  their  window  a  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written,  in  large  characters: 

Ybstbedat,  the  17th,  Died  Madame  the 
Mabquisb  de  Pompadour. 

La  Tude  at  once  wrote  to  the  minister 
asking  for  his  liberty.  On  his  refusing  to 
name  his  informant,  he  wss  again  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  in  August  was  removed 
m  chains  to  Vincennes.  One  foggy  day 
in  November,  1765,  La  Tude,  while  walking 
in  the  fosse,  pushed  through  his  guards, 
disarmed  a  sentinel,  and  escaped.  Trusting 
to  the  mercy  of  the  minister  Ghoiseul,  with 
untiring  hopefulnesB,  La  Tude  was  seised 
and  reconsigned  to  his  Vincennes  dungeon^ 
On  the  accession  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
Malesherbes  became  interested  in  La  Tude, 
but  was  told  that  he  was  mad.  La  Tude 
was  then  sent  to  Charenton  for  two  years, 
finally  released,  and  banished  from  I'aris. 
Foolish  enough  to  return,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Gh&telet,  and  in  1777  sent  to  a 
dungeon  in  Bicotre.  At  the  prison  deliver* 
ances  at  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  the  Car- 
dinal Rohan  (afterwards  entangled  with 
the  fatal  diamond  necklace),  found  La 
Tude  ten  feet  under  ground,  his  beard  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  his  clothes  rags,  his 
food  bread  and  water ;  but,  assured  he  was 
mad,  the  cardinal  passed  on  to  his  court  in* 
tngues.  A  memorial  of  La  Tude's  suffer- 
ings, written  by  him  at  the  request  of  a 
president  of  the  Tournelle,  wss  lost  by  a 
careless  or  drunken  commissionnaare.  Pro- 
vidence, however,  threw  it  into  the  hands 
of  a  Madame  le  Gros,  who  fi>und  it  lying 
in  the  mud  in  the  Kue  des  Fosses,  St. 
Germain  rAuzerrois.  She  was  a  warm- 
hearted  and  energetic  woman,  and  set  her- 
self heart  and  soul  to  the  task  of  releasing 
this  victim  of  despotism.  She  won  the 
wife  of  the  Swiss  of  the  Cardinal  Rohan, 
then  his  secretary,  at  last  the  gay  cardinal, 
then  M.  la  Tour  Dupin,  next  Madame 
Neckar.  The  Revolution  was  letting  light 
into  many  dungeons.  La  Tude  was  at 
last  liberated,  March  the  18th,  1784,  but 
banished,  with  a  small  pension,  to  Mon- 
tagnac.  Of  this  exile  brave  Madame  le 
Gros  also  obtained  the  revocation,  and  the 
same  year  the  French  Academy  bestowed 
on  her  the  Montyon  prize  of  virtue.  After 
the  c:ipture  of  the  Bastille,  La  Tude  became 
the  lion  of  the  hour,  and  a  text  for  patriotic 
speeches.     His  papers,  ladders,  and  tools 
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were  exhibited,  with  his  portrait,  in  a  court 
of  the  Louvre.  In  1792  he  received  a  gift 
from  the  Assembly  of  three  thousand 
francs,  and  in  1798  obtained  a  judgment 
against  the  heirs  of  Madame  de  Pompadour 
of  sixty  thousand  livres,  but  of  this  sum  he 
never  touched  more  than  ten  thousand 
livres.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs,  and  in  1799 
a  plan  of  financial  reform,  and  a  scheme 
of  saving  the  Republic  in  three  months. 
The  idol  of  a  day  then  sank  into  entire 
oblivion,  and  died  in  1805,  aged  eighty. 
After  all  the  dungeon  does  not  seem  ad- 
verse to  longevity. 

The  most  affecting  pamgraph  of  this  poor 
man's  autobiography  is  the  following,  and 
it  reads  like  a  cry  trom  the  wretch  Sterne 
saw  counting  the  notches  on  the  stick : 

"  I  have  groaned  thirty-five  years  of  my 
life  in  prison.  Yet,  while  I  implore  the 
compassion  of  mankind,  I  can  hardly  per- 
suade myself  that  I  am  of  the  same  species, 
it  is  so  long  since  I  have  lived  among  them. 
.  .  .  Yes,  I  have  languished  twelve  thousand 
and  sixty-three  days  in  different  prisons.  In 
those  days,  which  appeared  so  long,  I  lay 
stretched  on  straw  without  covering,  tor- 
mented by  odious  reptiles,  reduced  to  a 
mere  pittance  of  bread  and  water.  I  have 
groaned  three  thousand  and  sixty-seven 
days  in  the  damp*  gloom  and  infection  of 
dungeons,  and  twelve  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  those  days,  or  rather  endless  nights  of 
horror,  my  hands  and  feet  have  been  bruised 
and  torn  by  fetters.  Such  a  length  of 
torments  would  be  thought  a  punishment 
too  excessive  for  the  most  guilty  criminal. 
Yet  I  was  but  a  youth,  who  had  appeared 
for  a  moment  in  society,  and  was  allowed 
by  all  to  have  been  the  most  gentle,  patient, 
and  resigned  of  men." 

After  narratives  of  suffering  like  these, 
can  there  bo  people  who  still  ask,  with  in- 
quiring wonder,  "  What  were  the  causes  of 
the  French  Revolution  ?" 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  KEY. 

CHAPTER  LXXXIV.   LIGHT. 

"  How  d'ye  do.  Doctor  Malkin  ?"  said 
Mr.  Damian,  with  a  short  nod.  "  I  called  at 
Roydon  Hall  to-day,  only  an  hour  after  you 
had  left  it.  How  d'ye  do,  Antomarchi  ?" 
Antomarchi  had  walked  up  to  him,  and 
extended  his  hand,  which  Damian  took, 
and  shook  civilly,  but  with  no  great  energy. 
"  I  have  come  here  to-day,"  he  continued, 
"  about  Miss  Vernon's  case ;  I'm  not  quite 
satisfied  about  it.  I  ought  to  have  stayed 
perhaps  to  see  her.     We  could  then  have 


consulted.  But  it  seemed  on  the  statement 
a  very  clear  case.  Had  I  known  that  ber 
family  were  divided  on  the  point,  I  should 
have  thought  twice." 

"  I  can't  say  that,*'  said  Antomarchi, 
promptly.  "There  is  no  division  of  the 
family,  sir ;  but  one  dissentient,  an  old  lady. 
Miss  Medwyn,  who  said  her  say  here,  and 
nothing  in  it.  Mr.  Dawe  is  no  relation, 
Mr.  Marston  is  none ;  although  I'm  told  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  become  one." 

"I  had  a  letter  ftx)m  Mr.  Dawe  this 
morning,"  said  Mr.  Damian. 

**  He's  a  very  strong  partisan,"  observed 
Antomarchi,  with  a  satirical  smile. 

"  Yes,"  acquiesced  Damian,  and  turned 
to  Malkin.  '*  You  recollect,  sir,  the  sub- 
stance of  your  statement  ?"  said  Damian. 
"  May  I  pat  two  or  three  questions  to  you 
upon  it  ?" 

Damian  sat  down,  and  he  and  Malkin 
had  a  short  talk ;  and  Damian  thanked  him 
in  a  gentle  abstraction,  like  a  man  who 
is  meditating  on  the  materials  of  a  hypo- 
thesis. 

A  few  minutes  later.  Doctor  Malkin  had 
taken  his  leave,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the 
railway. 

Damian  was  still  sitting  in  his  cloak,  his 
wliite  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  thinking. 
On  a  sudden  looking  up,  he  said  gently: 

**  We  may  as  well  see  the  young  lady 
now." 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,  it  may  be  a  little 
late  ?"  suggested  Antomarchi. 

Damian  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  I  think  not;  only  a  quarter  past  eight," 
said  he.  **  Let  the  young  lady  decide.  I 
will  send  the  message.  We  can  see  her 
in  the  office." 

Thither  they  went, 

**  I  am  very  glad  on  my  own  account  von 
have  come,  sir.  I  was  glad  to  have  even  Mr. 
Dawe,  the  other  day ;  when  a  question  i* 
raised,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  quite  alone." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Damian. 

He  touched  the  office-bell,  and  told  the 
servant  to  send  Mr.  Darkdale  to  him. 

He  charged  that  officer  with  his  messa^ 
to  Miss  Vernon ;  and  when  he  had  gone,  he 
sent  for  the  "  register"  and  the  "  ledger" 
of  the  establishment. 

"  You  will  see  in  the  ledger  a  reference 
to  a  letter  of  Lady  Vernon's,  it  is  intended 
only  for  your  eye  and  mine." 

**  In  the  ledger  ?  You  mean  the  regi.ster, 
I  suppose,"  said  Damian. 

"No — the  ledger,"  said  Antomarchi, 
coolly. 

"  Then  it  refers  to  terms,"  said  Damian. 

"  Certainly ;  this  is  it." 
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He  had  taken  from  the  office  desk  a 
letl:er,  which  looked  more  like  a  law  paper, 
folded  attorney  fashion,  and  he  placed  it 
on  the  ledger  which  had  been  laid  before 
Damian. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
^lis8  Vomon,  followed  by  Mercy  Creswell, 
came  in. 

The  young  lady  was  looking  pale  and  ill. 

Damian  stood  np,  and  received  her  with 
a  bow,  courteously,  and,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  he  led  her  to  a  chair. 

**  Don't  be  frightened,  Miss  Vernon,"  he 
said.  *'  I  merely  want  to  talk  a  little 
with  yon,  and  to  ask  yon  how  yon  are ;  I 
assure  yon  there  is  nothing  to  make  yon 
the  least  nncomfortable  in  anything  that 
has  passed  between  Doctor  Antomarchi 
and  me.  Therefore,  you  mnst  not  be  ner- 
vous ;  and  if  you  would  prefer  to-morrow, 
any  time,  we  can  put  off  our  little  conver- 
sation. Or  we  can  repeat  it  as  often  as  you 
please ;  so  that  should  you  feel  nervous  or 
pat  out  at  one  time,  you  will  not  be  so  at 
another ;  and  I  will  make  every  allowance 
fur  a  little  flurry  and  embarrassment." 

**  I  should  much  rather  you  asked  me 
any  questions  you  please,  now;  but  not 
here." 

^*  And  why  not  here  P"  he  asked,  with  a 
smile. 

**  I  can't  answer  collectedly  while  Doctor 
Antomarchi  fixes  his  eyes  on  me;  I  am 
nervous  while  I  am  in  the  same  room." 

Antomarchi  smiled  faintly  and  shrugged, 
looking  at  Damian. 

*'  Perhaps,  Antomarchi,  you  would  kindly 
leave  ns  for  a  little—" 

"  Certadnly^**  he  exclaimed  with  sudden 
filacrity,  and  another  little  shmg ;  and  so 
ho  left  the  room. 

Then  Damian,  not  looking  at  her  other- 
wise than  a  well-bred  old  gentleman  might, 
began  to  tell  her  of  his  journey,  and  fifby 
other  things,  and  so  drew  her  into  talk; 
and  now  and  then,  adroitly,  he  insinuated 
a  question ;  and  after  fifteen  minutes  or  so, 
at  the  end  of  their  interview,  he  said : 

•*  Yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  seeing  Miss  MedwyD,  or 
any  other  friend  who  may  call ;  you  may 
w^rite  to  any  one  you  please,  and  yonr 
letters  shall  reach  you  without  being  opened. 
Tour  st^  here  will  be  a  short  one." 

Old  Mr.  Damian,  wrinkled,  haggard, 
g^rey,  as  he  spoke  these  words,  looked,  she 
thought,  like  an  angel  of  light.  She  could 
have  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  kissed  his 
feet.  He  talked  a  Httle  more,  enconrag* 
ingly  and  kindly.  Maud  could  say  nothing ; 
she  was  crying.. 


By  his  direction  Mercy  Creswell  re- 
turned; and  to  her  he  put  many  ques- 
tions; all  which  she  answered  with  the 
directness  of  fear.  So  she,  in  turn,  was  dis- 
missed. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  he  was  sitting 
there  alone,  in  deep  thought.  Presently 
he  touched  the  bell,  and  sent  for  Anto- 
marchi. 

"Where  is  the  letter  you  spoke  ofP 
Oh,  Aere,"  said  Damian. 

He  pnt  on  his  glasses,  untied  the  x:ed 
tape,  and  opened  the  paper. 

"  This  is  an  agreement,"  he  observed. 

He  drew  back  his  head  a  little  from  it, 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  centipede  or  a  wasp  on 
the  page.  He  knit  his  brows  and  held  it 
closer  to  the  candle,  and  his  countenance 
darkened  as  he  read  on ;  and  when  he  had 
come  to  the  end,  with  the  same  severe 
aspect,  he  read  it  over  again  more  rapidly, 
and  threw  it  down  on  the  table.  Then  he 
looked  to  the  index  of  the  huge  ledger, 
and  opened  at  the  foHo  indicated  as  that 
containing  the  account  of  Lady  Yemon  of 
Boydon,  for  her  daughter.  Miss  Maud 
Guendoline  Vernon,  for  residence,  ex- 
penses, advice,  &c.  &c.  He  let  the  ledger 
shut  with  a  heavy  slap,  and  took  a  tnm  or 
two  in  silence  up  and  down  the  room.  At 
last  he  stopped  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  looking  stem  and  pale,  and  said : 

"  The  evidence  in  Miss  Vernon's  case 
looks  very  well  on  paper;  but  it  won't 
stand  the  test.  I  saw  Lady  Vernon  to-day. 
She  could  not  evade  my  questions.  Those 
threats  of  suicide  melt  into  mere  follies  of 
temper.  I  have  examined  Creswell  respect- 
ing the  alleged  threat  and  attempt  here. 
That  was  temper  also.  The  girl  had  no 
more  real  idea  of  killing  herself  than  Cres- 
well had.  If  I  had  not  believed  her  mother's 
testimony  on  the  point  of  suicide,  I  should 
have  insisted  on  evidence  of  more  developed 
symptoms  than  are  set  out  in  the  state- 
ment. You  observe  there  is  no  pretence  of 
any  delusion  ?" 

Antomarchi  assented  and  said : 

"  That  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  in- 
sanity." 

"  No,  quite  right ,"  said  Dandan.  "  Wo 
have  had  here  too  many  cases  of  melan- 
cholia, of  mania,  in  its  slighter  degrees — 
and  of  suicidal  mania  fully  developed — 
to  require  the  presence  of  delusion  as  a 
test.  But  there  is  no  impulse  to  suicide 
here.  The  evidence  of  Elihu  Lizard  with- 
out this  is  not  enough.  It  is  explained 
away  by  the  statement,  very  clear  and 
sensible,  of  Miss  Medwyn,  which  reached 
me  last  night  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dawe, 
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and  I  am  informed  that  Eliba  Lizard  is  in 
custody,  the  judge  before  whom  he  appeared 
in  a  will  case  haying  directed  a  prosecu- 
tion for  pexjury  against  him.  Lastly,  I  have 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  young 
lady.  It  has  satisfied  me.  She  shall  leave 
this  forthwith." 

Antomarchi  smiled,  but  his  face  darkened. 

"  I  am  very  glad,  sir,  you  take  so  de- 
cided a  view.  I  told  Mr.  Steele,  and  all  Miss 
Vernon's  friends,  that  I  should  be  for  my 
part  only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  re- 
aponsibility.     It  is  an  ugly  case." 

''It  was  not  an  ugly  case,"  said  old 
Damian,  sternly,  "until  that  letter  was 
written  and  received.  Has  it  been  acted 
upon  ?" 

"  There   has  beeu  the  outfit,   and  the 
famiture  and  decoration." 
.    "  How  much  money  has  been  paid  ?'* 

"  Two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.'* 

''  Five  thousand  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  one  girl !" 

*'  With  servants  and  carriage  for  her  ex- 
clusive use,"  said  Antomarchi. 

"All  which  would  not  have  cost  us 
8even  hundred  a  year,"  added  Damian.  "  I 
wish  I  had  known  of  the  existence  of  that 
letter  to-day,"  and  Damian  struck  the 
knuckles  of  his  open  hand  upon  it  sharply, 
^'  and  I  should  have  held  different  language 
to  my  Lady  Vernon." 

He  turned  and  resumed  his  impatient 
walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

"If  I  had  thought  it  the  least  exces- 
sive, I  should  have  been  the  last  man  to 
agree  to  it,  sir,"  said  Antomarchi,  coldly. 

"  It  can't  bear  the  light,"  said  Damian. 
**  It  is  a  very  black  case." 

"  You'll  please  not  to  apply  such  terms 
to  anything  I  have  sanctioned,"  said  Anio* 
marchi.  "  I  suppose  we  are  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  simply  pay  expenses  here  ? 
I  rather  think  we  have  a  right  to  profits ; 
and,  considering  all  our  labour  and  respon- 
sibilities, large  profits  too.  I  might  have 
hid  that  letter  from  you  if  I  had  been  what 
you,  I  think,  dare  not  insinuate." 

He  might  have,  added  that  he  had  seri- 
ously thought  of  doing  so,  but  rejected  it 
as  too  hazardous  a  game. 

"  I  have  passed  through  life  with 
honour,"  continued  Damian.  "  To  think 
that  my  house  and  name  should  be  abused 
to  such  a  purpose !" 

Antomarchi's  pale  &ce  glared  angrily 
after  the  old  man  as  he  walked  toward  the 
upper  end  of  the  room. 

"  It  18  the  right  course,"  mused  Damian, 
gloomily,  to  himself.  ^^  I  have  been  long 
enough  herew  I  think  I  i^U  relinquish  it." 


Antomarchi  heard  these  words  with  a 
presentiment  that  the  retirement  which  he 
had  long  looked  forward  to  was  immineni 

After  an  interval,  Damian  arrested  Lis 
walk  opposite  to  Antomarchi,  and  looking 
him  sternly  in  the  face,  he  said : 

"  I  shall  break  up  this  establisbmenf 

"  Break  it  up  ?  Transfer  it,  I  fancy,  yoa 
mean,"  remarked  Antomarchi. 

"  Transfo?  it ;  to  whom  ?"  said  Damias. 

"To  me,  of  oourse,"  answered  Anto- 
marchi, doggedly. 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  the  old  mac ; 
"  we  part,  you  and  I,  forthwith." 

"You'll  think    twice,    before    you  tiy 
that,"  said  Antomarchi,  his  black  beard 
and  brows  loolcing  blacker  as  bis    iaee 
whitened  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  farj.  . 
"  See^  old  man ;  I  have  given  many  of  the  • 
beet  years  of  my  life  to  maintaining  yonr  ! 
enormous  revenues,  and^  by  my  prioel^s  j 
exertions,  supportiii^  your  undeserved  re-  i 
putation.     I  have  no  notion  of  being  sold 
by  your  caprice.     I'm  a  partner,  and  if 
you   presume    intentionally  to    hurt   the 
business  of  this  ooncem  io  the  value  of  i 
a  guinea,  I'll  make  you  repent  it." 

"  My  powers,. 'Under  our  deed,  are  clear; 
I  mean  to  act  upon  tbem,"  said  Damian,  { 
wiih  cold  decision.  . 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  letter  is  a  cove-  I 
nant  to  bribe  us ;  that  I  have  sold  myself  ' 
to  a  conspiracy,  of  which  Lady  Vernon  is 
the  mainspring,  and  her  daught^  the 
victim,  and  tha^  yonr  supmor  conscience 
or  delicacy  interposes  to  save  herP"  de- 
manded AwfnTtM^T^l. 

Damian  made  him  bo  answer. 

"If  you  seriously  meditate  what  pn 
say,  you  have  lost  your  head,  and  as  yoor 
pe^ner  I  shall  look  after  my  property,  asd 
see  that  yon  are  restrained  from  inficting  ' 
the  injury  you  meditate.  I  have  more 
lines  of  defence  and  attack  than,  you  are, 
perhaps,  prepared  for. ' '  AntomArdii  smiled 
with  a  baleful  eye  on  the  resolute  old  man, 
as  he  said  this.  "  You  have  taken  tbe 
letter,"  he  added ;  "  you  will  be  good  enoagh 
to  replace  it  in  the  office  desk." 

"  One  moment,"  said  Damian,  who  bad 
been  writing  a  few  lines  oa  two  she^  of 
note-paper,  and  now  rose  and  touched  the 
bell.  He  desired  the  servant  to  send  Hr. 
Darkdale,  who  forthwith  virae  there.  i 

"  Take  this  co;^,  Mr.  Darkdale,  and  ! 
oompare,  as  I  reaid  the  original  aload. 
Doctor  Antomarchi,  lids  is  Midressed  to 
you."  AndheTsad  aloud  a  fermal notice  o^ 
the  dissolution  of  partnership,  which  he 
then  banded  to  Antomarchi. 

"  And  take  notice,  Mr.  Darkdale,"  said 
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Antonuffchi,  '^ongxnal  and  copy  are  no 
better  than  waste  papei*." 

'*  To-night,  OP  to-morrow,  which  yon 
please,  jou  shall  havo  a  cheqne  for  the 
liquidated  sum  to  which,  on  retirement,  yon 
are  entitled  by  the  deed,"  said  old  Damian. 

"  You  expect  to  get  ont  of  all  this,  sir," 
said  Antomarchi,  with  a  sarcastic  langh,  as 
Damian  withdrew  with  the  grim  formality 
of  a  bow,  "on  particularly  easy  terms." 

Antomarcbi  was  not  a  devil  to  be  easily 
cast  oat.  His  cool  and  vigorous  head  was 
already  scheming  mischief. 

In  the  mean  time,  having  learned  that 
Miss  Medwyn  was  in  the  waiting-room,  Da- 
mian proceeded  thither,  and  having  heard 
her  request,  instantly  granted  it;  shook 
Mr  Marston  by  the  hand,  and  added : 

"  I  have  carefully  considered  Miss  Ver- 
non's case,  and  I  am  perfectly  clear  that 
she  is,  and  always  has  been,  of  perfectly 
sound  mind." 

After  immense  jubilation  and  mauy  tears 
trom  Miss  Medwyn,  came  the  happy 
thought. 

"  And  she  may  leave  this,  with  me,  to- 
night ?" 

"  I  see  no  objection ;  but  you  must  give 
me  a  letter  to  say  that  you  receive  her  only 
till  her  proper  guardians  shadl  have  made 
their  wishes  known." 

CHAPTEB  MtXXV.  THE  ANTB-CHAMBEli. 

I  N££D  not  trouble  you  with  details. 
That  night  Maud  Vernon  was  free,  and 
slept  under  the  roof  of  the  pleasant  Her- 
mitage. 

Charles  Marston  passed  the  night  at  the 
Star  and  Garter,  at  Wyboume,  whence  he 
popped  in  upon  the  party  at  breakfast. 

Never  was  so  happy  a  breakfast ;  never 
^ras  known,  before  or  since,  so  delightful 
a  ramble  as  followed,  among  the  self-same 
grassy  slopes  and  lordly  trees,  near  the 
ivy-boand  waJls  and  arches  of  the  ruined 
nianor-house  of  Wybourne,  among  which 
Charles  Marston  had  on  a  tumultuously 
happy  afternoon,  in  the  early  summer, 
avowed  his  love  for  the  beautiful  stranger, 
who  was  resolved  to  remain  a  mystery. 

I|et  us  leave  them  to  their  happy  recol- 
lections and  foolish  talk,  and  follow  a  less 
romantic  rambler  to  his  destination. 

Mr.  Dawe  hod  driven  through  the  town 
of  Roydon  the  day  before.  His  carriage 
Hied  up  at  the  door  of  Doctor  Malkin. 
^t  the  physician  was  making  a  visit  to 
^y  Vernon,  preliminary  to  hu  departure 
for  Gkrewoods. 

So  Mr.  Dawe,  changing  his  plans,  de- 
eded on  taking  Mr.  Tintem  first. 


He  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  him. 
He  was  taking  a  furious  walk  in  his  wide 
plantations,  switching  the  heads  off  nettles, 
kicking  the  withered  cones  of  the  pines 
when  they  came  in  his  way,  and  talking 
fiercely  to  himself.  He  found  him,  at  last, 
in  the  depths  of  his  solitudes  of  pine  and 
larch. 

Mr.  Tintern  knew  nothing  about  the 
"young  people,"  .and  desired  to  know 
nothing.  He  hoped  he  might  never  see 
his  daughter's  face  again.  He  hoped  they 
might  come  to  the  workhouse,  and  he  had 
many  other  pleasant  things  to  say  in  the 
same  vein. 

Mr.  Dawe  talked  as  if  he  took  an  interest 
in  the  young  man,  and  confessed  that  he 
intended  doing  something  handsome  for 
him,  if  Mr.  Tintern  would  contribute  in  a 
fair  proportion;  and  now  oame  Mr.  Tin- 
tern's  bleak  and  furious  confession  of  ruin, 
as  he  stood  white  under  the  black  shadow 
of  his  pine-trees,  shaking  his  walking-cane 
in  his  clenched  fist  in  the  face  of  an 
imaginary  persecutor,  and  making  the 
brown  colonnades  of  his  sober  trees  ring 
with  threats,  and  boasts,  and  blasphemies ; 
and  then  the  thin  old  coxcomb,  overcome 
by  self-commiseration,  on  a  sudden  broke 
down,  and  began  to  cry  hysterically. 

"I  say  it's  awful;  you  ought  to  con- 
sider ;  it  was  you  who  brought  that  d — d 
fellow  down  here ;  and  he  has  been  more 
than  half  the  ruin  of  me ;  and  now  that 
the  thing  is  past  cure,  I  think  you  are 
bound  to  use  your  influence  with  Lady 
Vernon  to  exercise  her  power  of  appoint- 
ment under  the  will  in  my  favour.  It 
would  enable  me  to  do  what  you  wish — 
for  I  could  raise  money  on  it,  and  she 
might  as  well  do  that,  as  give  it  to  stran- 
gers, or  let  it  go  to  charitable  institu- 
tions, that  no  one  cares  about.  I  wish 
you  would — ^won't  you  ?  Do,  like  a  good 
fellow ;  promise  me ;  and,  upon  my  soul,  if 
I  get  it,  I'll  make  whatever  settlements  you 
ask  me,  in  reason.  You  may  beUeve  me ;  by 
Heaven  I  will." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Dawe  was  thinking  in  the 
same  direction,  for  he  grunted  rather  in 
the  tone  of  assent.  And  having  heard 
enough  of  Mr.  Tintem's  declamation,  and 
observing  that  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon, 
he  took  his  leave,  simply  promising  to  see 
what  could  be  done,  and  so  made  his  es- 
cape. The  conversation  had  never  once 
touched  upon  the  situation  of  Miss  Ver- 
non. Mr.  Tintern  was  absorbed,  for  the 
present,  by  his  last  and  greatest  misfor- 
tune. 

It  was  too  late,  by  the  time  Mr.  Dawe 
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reached  the  town  of  Roydon,  to  think  of 
going  up  to  the  Hall,  to  try  whether  Lady 
Vernon  would  see  him.  He  therefore  put 
up  for  the  night  at  the  Vernon  Arms,  and 
next  day  walked  np  to  Roydon  Hall. 

Mr.  Dawe,  with  his  nsnal  forethought,  had 
come  provided  with  a  note,  at  which,  he 
thought,  her  doors  would  most  likely  open 
to  him;  and  while  the  servant  took  it  to  his 
mistress  he  stood  upon  the  steps,  looking 
down  the  avenue,  hetween  the  double  files 
of  lordly  trees,  whose  foliage  was  already 
thinned  and  yellowed  in  the  suns  and  winds 
of  autumn. 

That  queer  little  black- wigged  man  had, 
perhaps,  his  feeling  for  the  picturesque,  as 
handsomer  people  have.  He  had  paid 
more  than  you  would  have  thought  for  the 
exquisite  little  landscapes  that  hung  npon 
his  walls  at  East  Manliug.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  had  his  secret  poetiy,  and 
deeper  still,  his  secret  romance.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  may  be  in  a  man  so  reserved 
as  he,  and  so  sensitive  that  he  takes  vows 
of  silence,  and  wears  the  habit  of  a  cynic. 

The  footman  now  came  to  say  that  Lady 
Vomon  will  see  him,  and  he  follows,  not 
to  his  left,  as  he  enters,  where,  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  lie  the  long  suite  of  drawing- 
rooms,  but  to  the  right,  beyond  the  shield- 
room,  where,  at  the  rear,  a  di£ferent  suite 
of  rooms  is  placed. 

Into  one  of  these  he  is  shown ;  a  square 
room  with  a  single  window,  through  which 
you  see  the  funereal  yew  worked  into 
cloistered  walls  and  arches,  and  a  sombre 
tree  standing  near,  which  keeps  the  room 
in  perpetual  shadow.  The  heavy  curtains 
hide  part  of  the  window,  and  increase  the 
gloom.  Some  bygone  Vernon  seem?  to 
have  got  up  this  apartment  under  a  caprice 
of  melancholy. 

There  are  three  pictures,  with  something 
depressing  in  each.  The  firsts  a  landscape  ; 
a  cold,  frowning  forest  glade,  that  looks  as 
if  sun  had  never  shone  there,  nor  bird  sung 
in  its  leaves.  Such  a  forest  as  Dante  may 
have  seen,  with  a  black  marble  tomb  with 
sombre  weeds  drooping  over  it,  near  the 
fronts  and  a  solitary  figure  like  a  shadow 
gliding  away  among  the  trees  into  the 
darker  distance.  Opposite  the  window  is 
a  fine  picture  of  Cleopatra  fainting,  with 
the  asp  to  her  bosom.  And  at  the  rights 
scarcely  the  depth  of  a  step,  between  the 
floor  and  the  lower  end  of  the  frame,  hangs 


a  large  repulsive  painting  of  the  death  of 
Sapphira.  It  is  powerful,  but  odious.  She 
lies  distorted  on  the  oak  flooring,  a  bit  of  I 
carpet,  with  Dutch  anachronism,  torn  in  her 
convulsion  from  the  nails  in  the  boards,  is 
in  her  dead  hand,  her  jaw  fallen,  her  eyes 
all  white;  almost  the  only  light  in  the 
picture  is  that  one  beam  which  strikes  on 
the  bald  head  of  Peter,  who  looks  ferocious 
as  a  brigand.  The  "young  men,"  who 
are  stooping  to  carry  her  out,  smile  like 
ghouls,  and  behind,  row  after  row,  till  thej 
disappear  in  the  deepening  shadow,  the 
spectators,  like  ghosts  awaiting  judgment, 
stand  with  dim  long  faces,  white  and  hontu^ 
stricken. 

He  has  time  enough  to  examine  these 
saturnine  old  pictures,  and  has  more  than 
once  peeped  at  his  watch. 

At  length  the  thin  figure  of  Latimer, 
in  her  accustomed  black  silk,  appears  in 
the  doorway  close  beside  the  evil-minded 
**  young  men,"  and  the  corpse  in  the 
shadow ;  and  she  looks  like  a  lean  matron 
introduced  to  show  them  the  way  to  the 
dead-house. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Dawe,  sir,  her  ladyship  has 
a  bad  headache ;  nothing  more,  she  desires 
me  to  say ;  but  she  is  not  equal  to  moch 
exertion,  and  if  you  would  please  to  excuse 
her  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  to 
make  any  business  yon  may  have  as  short 
as  you  can,  she  would  feel  it  a  kindness.'* 

^'Certainly,  Latimer;  not  fire  minutes 
if  I  can  help  it,"  said  he. 

"  This  way  please,  sir." 

And  she  led  the  way  into  a  darksome, 
but  long  and  stately  room. 

The  shutters  of  the  window  next  the 
door  are  partly  open,  but  the  blind  down. 
Those  of  the  remaining  two  are  closed,  and 
the  curtains  also.  The  whole  room  there- 
fore is  lighted  by  less  that  half  a  window; 
and  so  imperfectly  at  the  upper  end,  that 
on  first  coming  in  you  conla  not  discern 
objects  there. 

The  Back  Numben  of  the  PBsaxNT  Ssbtis  of 
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CHAPTBB  1.   IR  THB  BDHOALOW. 

I  Tub  ont  of  mind  has  Springgide  been 
the  chosen  resort  of  retired  Indian  ofBcare, 
and  of  those  civilians  wbo,  in  the  happy 
<Ia;s  when  the  pagoda-tree  was  easier  to 
shake,  and  more  productive  in  i(a  droppings 
than  at  present,  were  enabled,  afW  a  com- 
.  paratively  short  number  of  years  spent  in 
the  Gaat,  to  return  to  Englfuid,  and  settle 
down  in  comfort  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  more  than  easy  circumstances. 
Men  of  both  classes,  with  their  families, 
were  to  be  found  as  settlers  at  Swettering- 
ham,  at  Teemington,  at  Narrowgate,  and 
at  other  spn-possessing  places  of  the  samo 
.  class,  which  London  physicians  of  repute 
W  an  interest  in  recommending  to  their 
patients.  Bat  neither  as  regards  the  num- 
■  her  nor  the  social  status  of  their  visitors, 
I  OF  their  residents,  could  any  of  them  be 
I  compared  to  Springaide,  The  waters,  after 
i  all  had  been  said,  were  not  the  real  attrac- 
tion of  the  place.  They  had  their  merits, 
I  no  doubt ;  ^ey  were  to  the  full  as  naaty 
^  M  those  of  any  other  spa,  and,  as  another 
I  ^vanl^e,  thespringsweremorenomerons, 
I  thnsaffordingdifiei'entdegreeaof  nastinesa. 
I  iheir  medional  virtues  were  no  greater 
I  aDdnoIesB than  thoseof theirrivals.  Taken 
I  internally,  or  externally  in  baths,  which  bad 
the  advantage  of  being  larger  and  hand- 
wmer  than  those  of  any  other  place,  they 
]  enected  a  certain  number  of  real  cares,  and 
I  imbued  hundreds  of  estimable  persona  vrith 
I  'ue  belief,  that  by  drinking  or  bathing  in 
I ""'"'  a  vast  amoont   of  good  had  ^en 


achieved,  a  result  wbich  the  most  skil- 
fnl  physician  would  not  hope  to  improve 
npon. 

No,  the  real  attraction  of  Springside  waa 
the  society,  and  the  inhabitants  knew  this, 
and  were  proad  of  it.  What  is  Swetter^ 
ingham  P  they  wonld  say ;  all  very  well  in 
its  way  ;  very  decent  place  for  the  country 
families  and  clodpole  aristocracy  of  Coster-  I 
shire  to  visit,  and  certainly  possessing  one  | 
or  two  springs,  wbich  may  or  may  not  be  | 
good,  but  a  mere  new-fangled  mushroom  i 
place  jast  sprang  into  existence,  and  com- 
pelled to  add  to  its  attractions  with  the 
College  for  boys,  and  a  Pittvillo,  witb 
fireworks  and  ont-door  amusements !  Look 
at  Teemington,  only  fit  to  live  in  during- 
tie  winter,  and  then  almoat  insupport- 
able from  the  crowd  of  hunting-men  who 
swarm  in  every  hotel  and  lodging- honae,. 
and  fill  the  air  with  their  stable  talk ;  look 
at  Narrowgate,  crammed  with  broad- 
shouldered  men  from  Hadderafield,  and  fat 
women  from  Halifax — and  then  look  at  ns  t 
Wo  are  jnst  the  same  as  we  were  a  hundred 
years  ago  ;  our  city  bos  not  altered ;  it  is 
jnst  the  same  as  it  was  when  Beau  Fash 
was  its  king,  and  when  Sheridan  flii-ted 
with  Miss  Linley  in  Bilaom-street.  We 
have  races  at  the  proper  time,  but  we  are 
not  overdone  with  turfites,  and  we  should 
like  to  catch  any  excursionists  or  "trippers"' 
from  the  maunfactnring  towns  in  our 
precincts.  Ourresidentahavebeenamongst^ 
ns  for  generations,  our  visitors  are  people 
of  position  and  family,  and  those  retired 
Indians  who  have  made  Springsido  their 
home  are  not  like  tho  Indian  settlers  in 
the  other  places  we  have  mentioned,  who 
have  made  money  anyhow,  bub  staff  officers 
in  tiie  Company's  service,  proprietors  who 
have  a  star  or  two  against  their  names  lo 
the  books  at  Leadenball-atrect,  men  who 
'"•  ■•  '■  "i  ■■''  r~~ii — ^T~n 
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had  the  entree  of  GlaTemineiit  Honse,  or 
were  well  known  st  the  Bjcalla  Club. 

So  far  as  their  remuits  about  their  Lidian 
aettlcrB  were  coDoerned,  the  Sprmgside 
people  were  decidedly  right.  All  the  best 
mcu  of  the  day,  both  in  the  militsry  and 
civil  service,  who  had  either  finally  retired 
or  were  spending  their  furlough  at  home, 
made  Springside  their  head-quarters,  and 
rarcly  left  it  save  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
London  season,  when  they  established  them- 
selves in  lodgings  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Oriental  or  the  military  clubs.  The  Spring- 
aide  Club,  held  in  those  days  in  the  large 
Doomer  over  the  post-offioe,  had  amongst  its 
members  a  majority  of  Qui-bis,  testy  old 
gentlemen,  who  were  horribly  irritated  by 
tne  noise  made  in  stamping  the  letters 
underneath,  or  by  the  rattling  of  the  mail- 
carts  outside.  The  bachelors  lived  in  hotels 
and  boardingrhouses,  the  married  men,  who 
were  in  the  minority,  had  houses  of  their 
own,  or  lived  in  stately  old  lodgings,  which, 
whatever  the  Springsideites  might  say, 
were  now  in  the  days  of  their  decadence, 
and  had  quite  a  fiavonr  of  powder  and 
peruke  about  them,  reminding  one  of  their 
former  glories. 

Unmarried,  indeed,  but  with  a  house  of 
Ms  own,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  he 
has  called  the  Bungalow,  and  which  stands 
in  til e  raidst  of  a  square  trim  garden,  in- 
variably spoken  of  l^  him  as  the  compound, 
is  our  old  friend  Captain  Cleethorpe.  The 
stout  major  of  the  Cheddar  yeomanry  lies 
in  Chccseborough  churchyard,  and  Captain 
Cleethorpe  has  succeeded  to  his  rank,  but 
the  old  familar  title  seems  to  suit  him  best, 
and  he  is,  at  Springside  at  all  events,  gene- 
rally addressed  by  it.  Five  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  occurrence  of  that 
unhappy  quarrel  in  the  billiard-room  of  the 
George,  but  they  have  effected  little  altera- 
tion in  the  captain's  appearance.  His  face 
is  impressed  with  a  few  more  lines,  his 
hair  is  thinner,  and  what  remains  of  it  is  a 
little  grizzled  ;  but  his  figure  is  still  smart 
and  soldier- like,  and  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  he  is  as  active  as  ever.  See  him  now, 
on  this  bright  evening  in  early  autumn, 
standing  in  his  dining-room,  the  large 
French  windows  of  which  open  out  upon 
the  close-shaven  lawn,  carefully  uncorking 
two  or  three  bottles  of  prime  wine,  which 
he  has  just  brought  up  from  the  cellar,  in 
honour  of  the  arrival  on  a  visit  of  his  old 
comi-ade.  Captain  Norman.  See  him  now, 
with  his  bright  eyes,  his  trim  moustache, 
his  long  brown  thorough-bced  hands,  well 
cut  light  grey  suit,  neat  boots,  and  unmis- 


takable air  of  ease^  and  yon  will  adcnoir> 
ledge  tharttlieveia  no  better-looking  fiftj- 
year-old  to  be  ibund  in  the  country. 

''  W^  Goeke,''  he  8ay8»  as  his  t&n, 
strapping,  red-haired,  soldieivnrvaBi  ap- 
peeors  at  the  door,  ''  has  tha  caplaLii  got 
everything  hg  wanted  up-stairv?'' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  "  the  captain 
wants  to  know  whether  it  is  full  dress  to- 
night, sir,  ornot  ?" 

"  Full  itnm?*'  echoes  Cleethoipe,  kvgb- 
ing;  "  Ot  dtfurse  not ;  teQ  bim  there  are 
no  ladiea  conang*  and  Hat  be  and  I  will 
be  alone  at  dinner,  and  that  he  oan  pat  on 
his  shooting-jacket  and  slippers,  or  what- 
ever he  feeU  mo^t^eomfortaJole  isL," 

"Right,  sir,"  replies  Cooke,  andawajhe 
goes. 

"  Jack  witt  be  g^of  that^"  thinks  Cap. 
tain  Cleethorpe 'ta  himself  wlhen  he  is  alone 
again;  **eireniBig  drew  muit  be  as  hedasa 
suit  of  armour*  to  him  now.  What  an 
enormous  size  he  hae-grown.  Bnt  he  seems 
just  the  same  simple-hearted,  dear  old 
fellow  that  he  has  been  ever  since  I  liare 
known  him." 

Further  meditation  is  put  an  end  to  by 
the  entrance  of  Captain  Inorman.  As  \as 
old  comrade  had  remarked,  the  captain 
had  grown  enormously  stout.  Looking  at 
his  double  chin  and  slow  ponderous  gait 
one  could  hardly  recognise  in  him  the 
handsome  Hght  dragt)on  who  made  so 
favourable  an  impression  when  told  off  on 
escort  duty,  and  whose  good  looks  and 
splendid  horsemanship,  when  acting  a£ 
**  galloper"  bo-  the  general  commandmg  on 
a  field-day  at  Aldershot,  won  the  heart, 
hand,  and*  fortune  of  the  lady  who  was  noif 
his  wife. 

Dinner  concluded,  and  the  good  ynsf 
duly  hononred  and  attended  to,  the  geIIti^ 
men  took  their  cigars  into  the  garden 
where  the  table,  with  coflfee,  &c.,  bad 
already  been  prepared  for  them. 

**  That's  about  the  pattern  to  suit  yo^i, 
Jack,"  said  Cleethorpe,  pointing  to  an 
enormous  bamboo  seat,  half  chair,  half 
softi ;  "  put  your  manly  form  into  tijat,  and 
make  yourself  comfbrtable." 

"  Right  you  are,"  said  Captain  Norman, 
following  his  Mend's  advice.  "I  ha^ 
seen  one  of  these  machines  before,  on  board 
a  P.  and  O.  boat,  when  I  went  to  see  wme 
friends  off  from  Southampton,  I  think. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cleethorpe ;  "  I  brought  it 
home  with  me  from  India." 

"You  must  have  pleasant  associations 
with  India,  I  should  think,  Cleethorpe,' 
said  Captain  Norman,  stretching  himseli 
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lazily.      '*  YoQ  call  your  house  the>  Bun- 
galow, I  see." 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  Clcethorpe ;  "  a  man 
who  has  -been  much  out  there  never  en* 
tirely  Hds  himself  from  its  associations, 
more  especially  if  his  lines  of  life  he  cast  in 
such  a  place  as  this.  Here  we  haye  a.  per- 
fect eastern  colony,  eat  Anglo-Indian  dishes, 
talk  Anglo- Indian  slang,  and  look  out 
more  eagerly  for  our  forUdghtly  hatch  of 
the  Calcutta  Englishman  than  for  our  daily 
Tixnes." 

^'Ah,"  said  Captain  Norman,  witii  a 
yaT¥n,  "  rather  dull,  isn't  it  ?  Dreary  old 
birds  most  of  them,  I  should  say." 

"  Well,  they  would  not  be  lively  to  you," 

;   said  Cleethorpe,  laughing,  "  while  just  in 

I  the  same  way  your  county  magnates,  with 
their  airs,  and  your  bucolic  friends,  wiUi 
their  dissertations  on  mangolds  and  swedes, 
would  be  insupportable  to  me.  However, 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  pleasant  addition  to 
our  set ;  a  charmine  place  in  this  neigh- 

^  bonrhood  has  just  been  bought  bv  a  man 
whom  you  know,  I  think ;  or,  at  all  events, 
of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak." 

I        "  Who  is  that  ?" 

!  '*  Sir  Geofiry  Heriot ;  the  father  of  that 
yonng  fellow  who  was  in  our  regiment,  and 
who  had  a  row  in  the  billiard-room,  you 
recollect  ?" 

"  I  recoUect !  I  should  think  I  did." 
"Well:  I  had  a  letter  from  Goole, 
our  colonel,  you  know,  yesterday  morning, 
telling  me  that  Sir  Gkoffry,  unable  to  en- 
dare  his  solitary  life  any  longer,  had  sold 
his  plaee  in  the  country,  and  knowing  that 
there  were  sure  tb  be  many  of  hia  old 
cozurades,  and  people  with  whose  lives  and 
tastes  he  had  some  affinity,  about  here,  had 
bought  a  lovely  little  box  within  two  miles 
of  this,  where  old  General  Chowder  died  a 
month  ago.  Goole  asks  me  to  call  upon 
8ir  Geoffry,  and  do  the  civil  to  him,  but, 
beyond  that,  he  intrusts  me  with  a  com- 
mission ;  he  wants  me  to  get  Sir  Geofiry  a 
housekeeper." 

"  A  housekeeper  !"  echoed  Captain  Nor- 
man, lazily.  "  Then  the  old  boy  has  never 
married  again  ?" 

"  Not  he ;  from  my  recollection  of  what 
Goole  told  me  of  his  married  life,  he  has 
acted  on  the  *  once  bit  twice  shy*  prin- 
ciple." 

"  And  do  yon  know  any  nice  motherly 
old  woman  whom  you  could  reconmiend  to 
look  after  the  general's  socks,  and  make 
bis  jams,  and  rob  him  herself,  instead  of 

I    letting  the  tradespeople  rob  him  ?" 

I        Cleethorpe  looked  at  bos  friend  in  admira- 


tion. *^  Certainly  marriage  has  developed 
you  amazingly  in  every  way,  Jack!"  he 
said.  "  It  must  be  your  domestic  ezperi* 
ence  that  enables  you  to  gpive  so  accurate  a 
description  of  the  housekeeper's  duties.  I 
certainly  do  know  a  kdy  who  is  neither 
old  nor  motherly,  but  who  is  decidedly  nice, 
and  whom  I  thought  of  recommen^g  to 
Sir  Geofiry  Heriot,  though  I  doubt  whether 
sha  could  fulfil  aU  the  functions  which  you 
have  enumerated." 

"  And  who  is  she — a  prot^g^e  of  yours?" 

*'  No,  indeed,  I  know  comparatively  little 
of  her." 

"  Maid,  wife,  or  widow  ?" 

*'  A  widow  of  the  name'  of  Piokering ; 
her  husband  had  held  a  very  inferior  posi- 
tion in  some  govenmient  office  I  believe, 
and  when  she  came  here  after  his  death, 
some  three  years  ago,  she  had  an  idea>  of 
seeking  employment  as  a  nursery  gover- 
ness, or  companion  to  a  lady,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  But  the  reaction  consequent 
upon  the  &tigues  of  nursing  him  in  his 
last  illness,  so  I  undetstood,  was  too  much 
for  her ;  she  fell  ill  herself,  and  would  have 
died  had  it  not  been  for  the  devoted  man** 
ner  in  which  she  was  nursed  by  a  young 
sister,  ^ho  accompanied  her,  and  the  kind- 
ness which  she  Deceived  from  our  parson 
and  his  wife." 

"And  his  wife!"  echoed  Captain  Nor- 
man. *'Mrs.  Pickering,  then,  is  rather 
plain,  I  take  it." 

"Another  observation  springing  from 
your  domestic  experience, '  said  Clee* 
thorpe;  "but  this  time  you  are  wrong. 
Mrs.  Pickering  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
woman." 

"  And  the  parson  and  his  wife  attended 
to  her  in  her  illness  ?"    ' 

"  Not  merely  that.  During  this  illness 
they  discovered  that  ^e  was  miserably 
poor;  that  her.  husband  had  left  her  no 
pension,  no  life  insurance,  absolutely  no- 
thing at  all ;  that  both  she  and  her  sister 
were  quick  and  intelligent,  and  willing  to 
do  anything,  no  matter  how  laborious  or 
how  poorly  paid,  to  earn  their  hvelihood." 

"  Poor  creatures,  how  very  creditable," 
said  Captain  Norman,  placidly  sipping  his 
glass  of  cura9oa. 

"  Well,  our  parson — Drage  his  name  is, 
Onesiphorus  Drage,  queer  name  isn't  it  ? — 
is  the  son  of  a  man  who  is  a  great  gun  in 
the  City,  director  of  banks,  and  all  sorts 
of  things,  and,  amongst  others,  of  one  of 
the  telegraph  companies.  Drage  wrote  up 
to  his  father,  and  the  old  man  offered  to 
have  them  put  into  the  telegraph  office 
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in  London,  but  somehow  or  other  Mrs. 
Pickering  had  a  great  objection  to  that, 
and  so  it  ended  in  both  of  them  being 
made  dorks  in  the  branch  office  down  here. 
They  got  on  wonderfully,  especially  the 
yonnger  one,  who  displayed  snch  singular 
ability  that,  when  an  important  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  head  office  in  London,  they 
offered  her  the  berth,  and  as  the  salary  and 
chances  were  really  good,  and  they  found 
a  respectable  person  for  her  to  live  with, 
Mrs.  Pickering  made  no  further  objection, 
and  about  a  year  ago  the  girl  went  to 
town,  and  there  she  remains. 

"  And  what  became  of  Mrs.  Pickering  ?" 

"  Well,  just  before  that,  Mrs.  Drage  was 
taken  ill  and  died,  and  on  her  death-bed 
she  spoke  to  Mrs.  Pickering,  who  had 
attended  her  throughout,  and  implored  her 
to  be  a  mother  to  the  little  girl  whom  she 
was  leaving." 

*'Ah,  ha  I"  said  Captain  Norman, 
^' which  means  also  to  be  a  wife  to  the 
reverend  old — what  you  call  him." 

**  Not  at  all.  The  Keverend  Onesiphorus, 
who  is  delicate  on  his  chest,  has  been  away 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  yachting  with 
his  father  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  left 
his  flock  in  charge  of  his  curate,  while  Mrs. 
Pickering,  relieved  of  her  telegraphic  duties, 
has  been  living  at  the  rectory,  and  edu- 
cating and  taking  care  of  little  Bertha." 

**And  when  does  the  parson  come 
back  ?"  asked  Captain  Norman. 

"Mrs.  Pickering  expected  him  the  night 
before  last,  and  cleared  out  into  her  old 
lodging  to  give  him  possession.'* 

"  And  you  propose  to  make  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing old  Heriot's  housekeeper?"  asked 
Norman. 

"Exactly." 

"Then  yon  are  doing  a  decidedly  un- 
handsome thing,  Cleethorpe,  and  outraging 
the  laws  of  nature  and  three  volume 
novels." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

•*  Why  of  course  this  parson  ought  to 
come  back  full  of  gratitude  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  ought  to  marry  the  tele- 
graph woman,  and  live  happy  ever  after." 

"Yes,"  said  Cleethorpe,  "perhaps  so; 
but  then  you  see,  Jack,  you  don't  know 
Mrs.  Pickering." 

"  No,  and  I  don't  know  the  parson,  for 
the  matter  of  that." 

"You  will  have  that  felicity  presently, 
for  I  asked  him  to  come  up  here  this  evening 
to  hear  about  my  proposition.  No,  Drage 
is  not  a  young  man,  nor  scarcely  what  you 
could  call  a  lady-killer,  but  he  is  young 


enough  to  set  the  world  talking  if  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Pickering  were  to  become 
his  housekeeper,  whereas  with  such  a  tough 
old  bamboo-cane  as  Sir  Geoffiry  Heriot, 
the  veriest  Mrs.  Gh-nndy  in  Springside,  and 
there  are  some  good  specimens  of  the  breed 
amongst  them  I  can  tell  you,  could  find  do 
opportunity  for  scandal." 

"Hem,"  said  Captain  Norman;  "mj 
experience  of  women  is,  that  when  they 
give  their  minds  to  it,  there  is  nobody  and 
nothing  that  they  could  not  contrive  to 
say  something  disagreeable  about.  By  the 
way,  what  became  of  Sir  Gkoffry's  son, 
after  the  row  with  that  great  huHdng 
brute,  whose  name  I  forget  ?" 

"  No  one  ever  heard  anything  about  him," 
said  Cleethorpe.  "I  have  asked  Goole 
more  than  once,  but  could  get  no  tidings  of 
the  lad.  He  told  me  that  he  received  a 
polite  but  formal  acknowledgment  of  a 
letter,  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  write 
to  Sir  Greofiry  after  Uie  row,  and  that  when 
once,  on  the  first  occasion  of  their  meeting 
afterwards,  he  was  beginning  to  allude  to 
the  circumstances,  the  old  man  stopped 
him  by  saying,  'I  have  no  son  now,  sir; 
you  will  oblige  me  by  never  mentioning 
his  name  again.'  doole  and  Sir  Geofiry 
have  met  several  times  since  then,  and 
are,  I  believe,  rather  intimate,  as  indeed 
this  letter  proves,  but  the  subject  bas  never 
been  touched  upon  by  either  of  them." 

"  It  was  a  queer  business,  that  fimkicg 
of  his,  and  one  which  I  could  never  under- 
stand, for,  from  the  little  I  saw  of  him,  the 
lad  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  pluck." 

"  He  was  a  nice  boy,  said  Cleethorpe. 
"  I  think  of  bim  very  oflen,  always  when 
his  father  is  named ;  this  letter  brought  all 
the  circumstances  fresh  into  my  mind,  acd 
only  yesterday  morning  I  was  wondering 
what  had  become  of  him." 

"  Taken  the  queen's  shilling,  perhaps,*" 
said  Norman,  "  or  gone  out  to  Australia." 

"  No,"  said  Cleethorpe, reflectively ;  "he 
struck  me  as  more  likely  to  fall  on  his 
feet  in  a  better  way  than  that.  He  was  the 
sort  of  lad  that  people  woxdd  take  a  fancy 
to,  scarcely  knowing  why  they  did  so." 

"  By  Jove !"  interrupted  Captain  Nor- 
man, striking  his  fist  upon  the  table  witii 
such  violence  as  to  make  the  cups  and 
glasses  ring,  "  I  have  got  it  at  last." 

"So  had  I,  very  nearly,"  said  Captain 
Cleethorpe,  moving  out  of  the  way  of  some 
dripping  coffee,  "  and  hot  too ;  but  what  is 
it  that  you  have  got,  Jack  ?" 

"  An  idea,"  said  Captain  Norman. 

"Keep  it,  book  it,  and  register  it  at 
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once  as  '  Norman'a  patent,'  or  no  one  will 
ever  believe  you  came  by  it  honeatly," 
fiaid  Cleethorpe. 

"  Don*t  you  be  funny,  but  listen,"  said 
Lis  friend.  "  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be 
haunted  by  a  face?" 

"  I  did,"  said  Cleethorpe,  half  sadly.  "  I 
have  been  haunted  by  a  good  many  m  my 
time." 

"Ay,  those  were  women's,"  said  H^or- 
man ;  "  but  I  don't  mean  that,  nor  in  that 
way.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  see  a 
face  which  you  recognise  at  once  as  being 
familiar  to  you,  but  to  which  you  cannot 
pat  a  name ;  which  you  have  seen  some- 
where, but  you  cannot  tell  whether  in  real 
iife  or  in  a  dream ;  which  perpetually  rises 
before  you,  always  in  the  same  unsatis- 
&cfeory  manner ;  the  identity  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  discover,  while  the  more 
yoQ  try  to  link  it  with  a  personaliiy  the 
more  vague  do  your  thoughts  grow,  and  the 
more  dispirited  are  you  as  to  your  chances 
of  success?" 

"Yes,"  said  Cleethorpe.  "You  have  a 
I  fiue  poetical  flow,  Jack,  but  I  know  what 
jOQ  mean." 

"  Well,  I  have  suffered  from  this  sort  of 
baanting  fo^  months  past,"  said  Norman. 
*' We  were  in  town  in  the  spring,  the  first 
time  we  had  been  there  for  som^e  years,  and, 
amongst  other  places,  we  went  to  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  Entwistle,  a  kind  of  connexion 
of  my  wife's,  who  is  a  swell  in  her  way,  and 
]<ad  never  taken  any  notice  of  us  before. 
She  is  an  eccentric  old  woman,  but  very 
well  off,  they  say,  and  goes  into  very  good 
society.  At  her  house  I  noticed  a  young 
laan,  whose  face  and  manner  seemed  some- 
how familiar  to  me,  though  I  felt  that  both 
Iwid  altered  since  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 
He  was  talking  to  the  guests,  giving  orders 
to  the  servants,  and  altogether  making  him- 
self so  much  at  home  that  I  had  the 
cmiosiiy  to  inquire  who  he  was.  I  learned 
that  he  was  a  Mr.  Hardinge,  a  young  man 
whom  the  old  lady  for  a  year  or  two  past 
had  adopted  as  her  son,  but  whether  he 
was  related  to  her  by  blood,  or  whether 
her  adoption  of  him  was  only  one  of  her 
iiiany  eccentricities,  I  oould  not  gather. 
Having  gleaned  thus  much  from  an  old 
fellow  who  used  to  dine  at  the  next  table 
to  me  at  the  '  Bag,'  and  who  seemed  to 
know  everything  about  everybody  in  town, 
I  went  from  the  staircase,  where  I  had 
carried  on  the  pumping  process,  back  into 
the  rooms,  and  found  my  young  friend  in 
full  swing  as  before.  This  time  he  caught 
me  looking  at  him,  started,  turned  rapidly 


on  his  heel,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing carefully  avoided  coming  near  me.  I 
met  him  several  times  afterwards  in  the 
park,  at  the  theatre,  in  society,  but  in- 
variably with  the  same  result.  He  shunned 
me,  sir,  regularly  shunned  me;  made  a 
point  of  turning  away  whenever  I  ap- 
proached him.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time,  and  very  frequently  since,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  recsJ  to  my  mind  where  I 
had  seen  that  young  man  before,  and  who 
he  was.  As  you  spoke  it  suddenly  flashed 
upon  me,  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
about  it.  The  place  where  I  last  saw  him 
was  the  inn  at  Cheeseborough,  and  his  real 
name  is  George  Heriot." 

"Singular,"  said  Captain  Cleethorpe, 
wben  his  companion  had  finished  speaking, 
"  very  singular  indeed.  You  are  not  gene- 
rally very  clear  in  these  matters.  Jack,  but 
your  reasoning  convinces  me  that  in  the 
present  instance  you  must  be  right.  Do 
you  imagine  the  boy  recognised  you  P" 

*'  Now  I  think  it  over  I  have  not  a  doubt 
of  it,  though  I  cannot  understand  how  I 
&iled  to  recogrfiise  him.  He  has  just  that 
same  cheeky  kind  of  way  that  he  had 
when  he  told  me  that  it  would  be  good  for 
my  health  if  he  were  my  player  at  pool, 
and  that  he  would  give  me  plenty  of 
exercise  in  walking  after  my  ball." 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  ms  fiikther  knowa 
of  his  position  ?" 

"I  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  I 
should  say  decidedly  not." 

*^  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  anything  out 
of  the  old  lady,  Mrs.  Entwistle  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean — ^money  ?" 

''No,  no,"  said  Cleethorpe,  laughing; 
"  any  information  about  the  lad  ?" 

"No,  I  didn't  myself,  but  now  I  re- 
collect perfectly  that  Lou — that's  my  wife 
— told  me  that  on  one  occasion  when  she 
was  having  luncheon  with  the  old  lady 
alone,  she  happened  to  mention  Sir  G^offry 
Heriot's  name,  that  Mrs.  Entwistle  turned 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  asked  her,  in  a 
very  agitated  manner,  if  she  knew  the 
general.  When  she  found  Lou  did  not  she 
became  all  right  again ;  but  my  Lou,  who 
is  a  remarkably  sharp  woman,  at  least  so  I 
think,  thought  it  was  funny  altogether, 
and  told  me  of  it  when  she  came  home." 

"Mrs.  Norman  is  a  woman  of  great 
acuteness  I  am  sure,"  said  Cleethorpe, 
"  and  it  is  a  curious  business  altogether. 
However,  since  the  old  general  ia  left 
solitary,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  the 
greater  reason  that  he  should  be  provided 
with  a  comely  housekeeper,  who  will  do 
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her  duty  by  him  withont  aUamiEfce  designs 
on  his  person  or  his  pnrse.  Mrs.  Picker^ 
ing  is  exactly  the  lady  for  the  sKtnation, 
and  no  possible  objection  can  be  made  by 
anybody    to    h«r    nndertaking   it    onless 

by " 

'*The  Bsvevend  Mr.  Drage,  sir/*  said 
Oooke,  appearing  at  his  master's  elbow. 

PARIS  VIGNETTES.* 

I.   OK  TEE  SOAD. 

Coming  np  that  most  sylvan  of  Unes,  ibe 
Eonon  and  Paris  Baalway,  I  migbt  oon- 
gmtulate  mysdf  cai  there  being  only  thrae 
other  passengers — eadb,  of  convse,  with 
the  FrexDcbmaoi's  favourite  caorYafi-oovcred 
i«liae-HU)  erowd  ap  the  carnage.  Bnt 
after  many  aUwons  to  a  friexd  of  ihteirs 
caUedjSneas,  I  am  startled  to  find  a  gceat 
ved  dog,  answering  ib  that  name,  emerging 
fimm  tinder  Ihe  seat,,  where  he  has  been 
secreted  to  avoid  the  liitie  travelling  dog* 
j«Us«  where  he  can  hear  some  of  his  kind 
yelping.  The.two  stoat  Frenchmen  become 
like  ohiUdPiD,  aE  the  way  piltting  their  hats 
on  him,  and  embracing  him.  ^neas,  be- 
having  with  far  more  dignity,  misee  him* 
self  np  to  look  oat  at  passing  objects, 
showing  great  araaxement  at  thefiocks  of 
birds  floating  over  the  fields  bdow,  fol- 
lowing ihem  with  his  eyes,  and  '*  setting" 
them  as  well  as  he  can  in  that  position. 
On  821  aJann  of  the  tieket^taker  coming 
roxmd,  the  agitated  friends  try  to  force 
iElneas  in  again,  kicking,  poshing,  struring 
to  bend  that  back,  which  stubbonily  bat 
gently  refnses.  The  alarm  proves  a  false 
one,  and  at  his  own  selected  moment  ^^Bneas 
retires  into  eonoealmend*  to  sleep,  and  is  not 
safiered  to  emerge  again. 

The  other  passenger  is  a  stem-faced 
officer  of  the  Daorot  pattern,  who  keeps 
his  arms  fielded,  m  stem  protest  at  what 
he  sees  as  we  draw  near  to  Pajia.  These 
rent  roofs,  rained  booses — ^above  all,  the 
temporary  bridge  over  which  we  creep 
cantionaly,  with  a  swarm  of  men  bnsy 
repairing^*are  indeed  sore  reminders.  The 
arches  of  the  former  bridge  beside  as  seem 
like  three  old  wire  meat-covers,  or  dilapi- 
dated bird-cages,  so  torn  and  twisted  is 
their  iron-woik.  More  significant  still  are 
the  hooses,  now  nearly  rratored,  bat  all,  I 
likote,  preserving  the  old  braises  and  holes  of 
the  cjiells.  There  is  a  sospicions  amoant  of 
staring  red*tiled  roof,  while  those  long  vast 
sheds  of  iron  and  glass  which  are  foand  as 

*  See  Ale.  tsb  Ybas  Kovhd,  New  Seriea,  toL  it., 
p.  379. 


we  approach  great  railway  aiatioDs,  are  all 
pierced,  and  singed,  and  shredded  roko 
jagged  holes ;  and  almost  every  single  pane 
18  chattered  as  ihoogh  byan  «xtenDinatiDg 
hailstorm.  Considering  the  vast  amount 
of  trains  and  passengers  that  poor  into 
Paris  every  honr,  here  mast  be  an  aggre- 
gate of  mortification  ior  every  Frenebman 
really  serioos,  and  which  can  be  read  in  the 
&ce6  of  my  three  companions.  The  offit^ 
matters  and  folds  his  arms  tighter,  & 
frieiids  become  grave.  The  railway  porters 
and  officials  are  aU  in  new  clothing,  while 
the  proprietor  of  the  well-known  Hotel  des 
E^servoirs  at  Versailles  feels  so  prospenros, 
after  his  late  distingaished  gnests'  patron- 
age, that  he  can  advertise  his  boose  all  oTer 
the  show*boards,  adding  a  tempting-look- 
ing picture.  Coming  into  the  great  city, 
we  miss  the  hoge  gathering  of  cabs  and 
omnibuses  which  need  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  voyagers.  Horses  ai«  scarce,  and  the 
white  and  winnying  ^ormandiee  of  the 
omnibases  have  not  yet  arriyed  in  snffi* 
dent  qoantities. 

II.   TOKENS  OF  THE  SPOILBS. 

DxACTLT  a  year  ago,  when  I  drove  into 
this  great  city,  a  vast  creaking  waggon, 
drawn  by  a  nomber  of  omnibus  horses,  and 
carrying  an  ^normoos-sized  cannon,  on  its 
way  to  the  ramparts,  was  the  first  objeet 
that  met  os.  Every  one  had  a  sort  of  fevered 
look ;  amaiienr  soldiers  in  new  and  ftmtastic 
dresses,  borrowed  from  the  stage,  filled  the 
streets.     Now  there  is  hardly  a  soldier  tc^ 
be  seen.     Everything  has  a  faded  air,  and 
the  garnishing  of  the  streets,  those  smai^, 
dandy  lamp-posts  and  kiosk8,have  a  shabby, 
unkempt  air,  like  old-fsLshioned  furniture 
dragged  oat  of  a  store-room.     As  we  tvo  ! 
into  the  Boolevards,  once  so  glittering,  asd 
like  a  raree-ahow  for  crowds  of  figores  aod 
carriages,  the  change  is  more  astonishing- 
it  seems  a  desert.     A.  stray  omnibos  rolls 
jangling  by,  then  a  long  interval  and  a  cab 
passes.     Long  slips  of  asphalte  are  seen 
almost  bare.   It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  energy  and  spirit  which  have  made  the 
<Ad  shops  pat  on  their  osaal  air,  their  win- 
dows seeming  to  be  filled  as  of  yore ;  but, 
alas  !  they  are  old  wares  and  properties. 

The  constant  change  of  names  of  streets, 
theatres,  Ac.^  aecording  as  the  government 
changes,  is  very  iziconveiiient.  It  looks  piti- 
fol  to  see  the  Avenae  de  Tlmp^trioe  with  | 
a  piece  of  paper  pasted  over  it^  on  which  is  < 
printed  Av^iuie  Uhrich,  and  the  clnmsilj 
snbstitnted  *' nationale'*  for  "  imperials. " 
It  might  bothonght  ihact  some  eomproou»'' 
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conld  be  eome  to  on  tlus  point,  and  that 
the  next  manarchical  gorvemment  Toight 
cHoose  some  neiaitral  descnption.  The 
cHmaz  of  absnrdity  was  reached  at  the 
fine  theatre  of  the  Ohfttelet,  Where  the  im- 
perial arms  over  the  proseenitim  «re  partly 
covered  with  a  sort  of  napkin,  like  a 
bishop's  apron,  which  as  the  air  floats  it 
about  is  lifted,  reyealing  th«  obnoxious 
eagle  and  the  crossed  sceptres  beneath. 

After  awhile  the  eye  grows  t^nrto  famihafr 
with  the  signs  of  hostile  destrnction.  All 
down  the  once  gay  Boalevftrd  dee  Italiens, 
the  great  plate-glass  wind'»  <vs  are  all  starred 
and  shattered  into  hol!*K  from  bullets — 
holes  which  are  clunxtjt)}'  patched  np  wMi 
paper  or  wax.  The  owners  haye  not  yet 
found  opportunity  to  restore  them.  But 
the  streets  are  in  good  order,  and  there  is 
not  a  sign  of  a  Imrricade  visible.  Most 
cnrious  of  all  is  it  to  look  on  the  remains 
of  the  Vend6me  Column.  The  bright 
"street  of  peace"  has,  indeed,  lost  its 
whole  glory,  and  looks  ntterly  mediocre  for 
the  lack  of  this  handsome  ornament.  The 
Hotel  de  "Ville,  even  the  Tnileries,  and 
certainly  those  tame  buildings,  the  Fi- 
nances, Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Ac, 
could  be  well  spared  without  leaving  many 
hlanks,  bnt  the  column  should  be  put  np 
to  make  Paris  what  it  used  to^be.  The 
town-haU  was  never  a  thing  of  beauty,  or 
a  building  that  excited  much  human  sym- 
pathy; not  mnch  could  be  said  for  the 
vaunted  Minist^re  des  Finances,  which  now 
lies  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  of  rubbish. 
The  true  attraction  will  always  be  Paris  as 
a  whole — ^its  air  and  bearing  of  beauty; 
hut  a  building  or  so  will  not  be  missed. 
In  the  Tnileries  Gardens  and  Elysian 
Fields  some  of  the  statues  have  suffered 
cruelly;  Hercules  has  lost  his  leg,  Venus 
her  arm.  But  throngh  the  stubbly  trees 
and  mangy  shrubbery — and  it  is  amazing 
how  little  these  have  suffered  on  ihe  whole 
— can  be  seen  the  "  merry  -  go  -  ronnds," 
and  the  open-air  caf6s,  getting  ready  for 
the  night's  show ;  and  in  the  broad  day- 
light it  is  amnsing  to  see  a  rehearsal  going 
on — some  music-hall  lady  practising  her 
vivacious  song  to  a  full  orchestra. 

Paris  jogs  out  merrily,  as  of  yore,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bois,  only  there  is  far 
niore  to  see  now.  The  little  open  fiacres 
are,  of  course,  in  demand— the  solitary 
youth  in  the  strapped-down  white  trousers. 
Wing  to  show  himself,  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  a  vehicle.  As  we  get  close  to  the  great 
archway,  it  is  a  curious  feeHng  to  see  and 
touch  the  evidence  of  "shell-work."    The 


arch  itself  is  more  braised  and  maimed 
ihan  has  been  described — a  boy's  leg  (in 
stone)  having  been  knocked  off,  corners 
of  pediments  showing  clean  fissnre-like 
"bites,"  and  the  surfaces  being  scarred 
end  indented  all  over.  The  marie  of  a 
shell  is  significant  and  unmistakable — a 
sort  of  scorched  black  star  with  a  dint  or 
bruise.  But  on  the  honses,  asphalte  pave-> 
ment,  and  iron,  the  effect  was  terrible. 
ITow  hundreds  of  men  are  at  work  mend- 
ing and  renewing ;  but  even  the  handsome 
houses  that  have  gone  through  this  process 
have  a  curious  motley  air,  like  a  patched  old 
coat,  being  covered  with  what  seem  like 
stains,  and  which  are  the  newly  inserted 
pieces.  Their  railings  were  all  twisted  and 
crumpled  np  like  wire,  and  never  could  be 
straightened  again ;  elaborate  balconies 
were  squeezed,  bs  the  saying  goes,  *^into 
cocked  hats."  The  pavement,  as  far  as  the 
eye  conld  see,  was  all  in  great  rents  and 
holes,  where  the  ill-omened  messengers  had 
alighted.  Yet  everybody  was  in  spirits,  the 
^workmen  on  their  scaffolds  and  the  pro- 
prietors who  employed  ihem.  There  are 
signs  of  money  everywhere,  with  indica- 
tions of  the  luxurious  taste  peeping  out 
cautiously.  It  can  be  seen  with  how  little 
trouble  damage  of  this  sort  can  be  set 
right,  at  least,  externally;  and  it  seems 
certain  that,  before  another  year  is  out, 
Paris  will  look  very  nearly  the  •same  as 
before. 

One  change  will  not  be  relished,  namely, 
the  new  police — a  set  of  buccaneer-looking, 
rowdyish  fellows,  with  open  collars  and 
handkerchiefs,  loose  blue  great-coats,  coarse 
leather  belts,  and  heavy  steel- scabbarded 
cutlasses.  They  are  not  civil,  as  were  the 
former  petits  maitres  in  the  cocked-hats 
and  tight  waists.  The  soldiers,  too,  seem 
fallen  off ;  most  of  them  appearing  in  un- 
dress, scarce  half  made,  and  that  so  nn- 
fashionably  that  the  dogs  might  fairly  bark 
at  them.  That  old  impostor,  the  theatrical 
Bouave,  about  whom  we  were  all  crazy 
once,  has,  I  am  glad  to  see,  almost  disap- 
peared. I  note  a  few,  but  very  shabby  and 
hang-dog  in  appearance,  who  walk  along 
modestly,  and  without  the  old  swagger. 

English  and  American  excursionists 
abound.  At  the  hotel  where  I  have  put 
up  I  find  them  in  that  patronising  hu- 
mour of  half-eiyoyment,  half  -  surprise, 
which  is  almost  indescribable.  I  hear  each 
recoonting  his  exploits,  and  inexpressibly 
compassionate  on  the  barbarous  habits  of 
the  natives.  The  raw  tourist  is  invariably 
affected  by  the  spectacle  of  salt  helped  by 
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a  knife.  «  Lord,  ain't  it  droU  !"  Tot  the 
companion  of  the  lady  who  made  the  re- 
mark was  eating  with  his  knife !  More 
amusing  still  was  it  to  hear  those  with  the 
advantage  of  a  few  hoars*  more  familiarity 
with  the  place,  instructing  the  tyros.  '*  Oh, 
you  should  see  the  Pally-royle,  the  place 
where  all  the  shops  are — then  there's  the 
Bully vars."  But  an  American  gentleman 
surpassed  our  British  product,  the  present 
writer  having  heard  him  state  (and  being 
further  prepared  to  make  affidavit  as  to 
the  literal  accuracy  of  this  report),  that  he 
was  staying  "  at  th'  Hdtel  oe  Londrays," 
with  persons  of  no  less  distinction  than 
**  the  Duke  Dolmail  (sic),  and  the  Princes 
of  Johnville  and  Condy." 

The  theatres  are  nearly  all  in  full  work 
again.  Precisely  as  on  the  eve  of  the  siege, 
the  odious  Theresa  resumes  the  part  slie  had 
to  abandon  through  that  awkward  inter- 
ruption, and  displays  her  revolting  attrac- 
tions at  the  Oaiet^  in  the  White  Cat. 
A  better  sign  of  the  times  was  to  find 
the  Comedie  Fran^aise  crammed  to  over- 
flowing, the  musicians  banished  from  the 
orchestra  to  make  room,  and  the  admir- 
able Got  and  magnificent  Favart  holding 
all  spell-bound.  At  another  theatre  was 
revived  the  Three  Musketeers  of  the  elder 
Dumas,  with  Melinguc,  who  "  created  the 
original  role"  of  D'Artagnan.  Accord- 
ing to  innumerable  puffs  in  the  various 
papers,  this  actor  was  described  as  being 
an  extraordinary  attraction,  but  he  seemed 
to  me  to  have  very  average  gifts.  In- 
deed, the  popularity  of  pieces  of  this 
kind  with  the  French  seems  a  mystery; 
they  are  absolutely  dull,  and  beside  some 
of  our  own  '*  sensation"  pieces,  are  posi- 
tively tedious.  Thus,  there  was  a  minute 
representation  of  all  that  led  to  the  execu- 
tion of  that  injured  monarch  Charles  the 
First,  his  takmg  leave  of  his  wife  and 
children,  the  procession,  &c.,  gracefully 
and  even  tenderly  given,  but  duU  and  out 
of  place.  Everybody  was  noble,  gallant, 
heroic,  suffering,  uttering  such  grand  and 
beautiful  sentiments,  walking  in  so  stately 
&  fashion,  their  robes  flioating  behind  them, 
that  though  it  failed  to  interest  it  could 
not  but  be  an  improving  spectacle.  An 
English  historical  character  known  as 
Crumvale,  and  who  is  much  softer  in  his 
disposition  than  the  hero  presented  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  delivered  himself  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  seemed  singularly 
apropos  to  events  then  passing :  "  All  are 
instraments,  machines  which  I  could  put 
in  motion.  But  then  the  parliament — 
yes,  I  know  well,  from  thence  is  likely  to 
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oome  the  opposition Is  it  of  the 

kingdom  or  of  the  king  they  are  weary  ? 
It  is  of  the  latter — ^merely  a  name.  I 
must  find  some  name  which  has  not  been 
used  as  yet.  I  must  find  some  office 
which  can  let  him  who  obtains  it  gain 
all  honours.  One  must  have  the  look  of 
protecting  the  country,  although  she  has 
no  need  of  protection.  Yes,  the  very  thinf^. 
Starting  from  below,  passing  by  the  pea- 
santry, the  Commune,  the  army,"  &c  It 
will  hardly  be  believed  that  on  the  evenini^ 
of  the  day  when  the  nature  of  M.  Thiers's 
future  office  was  on  every  lip,  this  soHloqny 
passed  without  a  sign  of  intelligence  on  ike 
part  of  the  audience ! 

m.  coHinjNisTs  ov  trial. 

GoiNO  down  by  that  familiar  road  to 
Versailles,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  has  been 
transformed  into  a  little  capital,  so  crowded 
are  the  trains.    The  old-fashioned  place  ia 
now  all  in  flurry ;  the  long  trains  arrive  full, 
and  go  away  as  full,  with  women  in  white 
frilled  caps  and  large  baskets,  which  the 
citizen  sisters  and  brothers  are  in  a  per- 
petual struggle  to  force  into  trains,  or  under 
the  seat,  or,  better  still,  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  seat  The  secret  of  this  idioayncrasj, 
as  well  as  of  the  corresponding  one  of  the 
stout  gentlemen  in  white  trousers  and  glossy 
silk  summer  coats,  set  off  with  a  crimson 
rosette,  and  who  will  force  in  their  canvas 
valises  and  queer  composite  carpet-bags,  is 
of  course  to  be  found  m  the  wretched  love 
of  scraping,   of  going  through  any  dis- 
comfort sooner  than  pay  for  bs^gage  or  for 
lumps  of  sugar.    I  notice  many  other  stout 
gentlemen,  all  of  precisely  the  same  patten^ 
who  are  singularly  important,  resemble  the 
late  M.  Cavour,  and  perspire  freely.    Thej  | 
have  rosettes,  and  handsome  gold  chiuBS 
and  rings,  and  talk  to  each  oUier  on  the 
floor  of  the  waiting-room,  while  we  sit 
down.   These  I  know  to  be  deputies,  who,  in 
France,  are  mostly  of  M.  Cavour's  pattern. 
We  have  many  officers,  too,  whose  lace  is  of 
the  newest  and  shiniest,  and  who  on  their  own 
hill,  as  we  may  call  this  place,  whence  tbej 
had  beaten  the  wretched  Communist  cocks, 
fancy  they  can  crow  a  little.     There  is  a 
great  stream   towards  one  wing  of  the 
palace,  where  the  old  theatre,  now  looking 
very  shabby,  is,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
turned  into  a  parliament.     Servants  in  the 
state  livery,  scarlet  and  gold  collars,  and 
green  coats,  hang  about  the  doors,  with 
plenty  of  soldiers.     Here  there  is  a  lobby, 
where  crowds  beg  for  tickets,  and  the  stoat 
deputy  emerging,  is  surrounded  by  a  troop, 
to  whom  he  is  most  gracious,  and  takes 
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along  with  him  in  a  queue  "to  see  what 
can  be  done."  I  snspect  that  this  is  a 
flattering  moment,  and  that  the  legislator 
is  rather  pleased  on  the  whole. 

Turning  away  from  the  great  gilt  railing 
and  gates,  through  which  I  see  the  tempt- 
ing park,  I  find  a  more  exciting  scene 
before  me.  Facing  the  palace  are  the 
stables,  bnilt,  architectnrally,  into  two  vast 
hemic jcles,  and  at  the  centre  one,  which  is 
a  riding-school,  more  soldiers  are.  clustered. 
Every  one  is  entering  here,  and  I  know 
that  the  trial  of  the  Gommnnists  is  going 
on.  Entering  at  once,  we  are  in  the 
riding-school,  which  has  the  sawdast  half 
a  foot  thick  on  the  ground,  and  are 
astonished  at  the  scene,  which  is  like  an 
effective  tableau  on  the  stage,  as  it  was  no 
donbt  intended  to  be.  Far  away — very 
far  away — ^is  a  sort  of  raised  dais,  with  a 
long  table  stretching  across,  exactly  the  de- 
scription of  thing  we  see  as  the  curtain 
rises,  and  discover  the  magnificos,  or  in- 
quisitors, who  distribute  stage  justice. 
There  are  two  flights  of  steps,  with  a  space 
between,  with  semicircular  tables  at  each 
side.  The  court  is  composed  of  about  a 
dozen  officers,  some  of  a  "  lopsided"  cha- 
racter, with  only  one  epaulette — all  of  a 
theatrical,  showy  bearing,  twisting  their 
moustaches.  Behind  them  is  an  artistically 
draped  festooning  of  green,  and  in  the 
hasiy  decoration  of  this  riding-school  we 
can  see  the  "tasty"  style  of  decoration 
of  the  French.  Our  own  upholsterers 
would  have  "  tacked  up"  some  calico  all 
round,  but  all  this  is  done  with  the  most 
elegant  drapery  and  graceful  hangings. 
At  the  top,  over  the  head  of  the  president, 
is  a  great  framed  oil-painting  of  the  Grud- 
fizion.  At  each  side,  on  the  first  plat- 
form, are  two  great  orchestras.  Below  the 
second  flight,  and  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  riding-school,  are  reserved  seats,  and 
beyond  these,  again,  standing  room  for  the 
crowd.  The  orchestra  to  the  right  is 
crowded  with  the  accused,  each  sitting  be- 
tween two  soldiers  and  an  alarming  quan- 
tity of  bayonets.  At  the  circular  tables  in 
front  sit  the  secretaries  in  full  uniform.  In 
front  of  these  the  huissiers  of  the  court, 
who  are  in  uniform,  and  who  are  in  per- 
petual motion.  The  whole  procedure,  in- 
deed, seems  to  be  modelled  on  strict  stage 
precedent,  and  is  really  most  eflective,  the 
uniformed  officials  bowing  g^racefully,  de- 
scending and  ascending  the  steps  solemnly 
to  hand  papers  and  give  messages.  Sixty 
reporters  sit  fiunng  the  Communists,  and 
work  their  pens  briskly. 

BxaoUv  in  the  centre  was  a  little  rail  like 


a  prie-dieu,  the  "  witness  box" — a  situation 
of  most  alarming  publicity,  but  which,  it 
must  be  said,  in  all  justice,  seemed  to  have 
little  efiect  upon  the  occupants,  who  rather 
enjoyed  their  conspicuous  position.  The 
huge  and  appreciative  bulk  of  the  audience 
who  could  scarcely  hear  a  word — they  were 
placed  so  far  away  —  was  composed  of 
soldiers,  with  loungers  and  innumerable 
strangers.  The  president  of  the  court  is 
"the  Golonel  Merlin,"  as  he  is  called — a 
grey,  dignified,  yet  bullet-headed  officer  of 
tiie  Pelissier  type;  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  his  extraordinary  clear- 
ness of  voice,  his  measured  nicety  of  speech, 
which  made  nearly  every  word  audible, 
travelling  over  the  heads  of  the  crowded 
ranks  to  that  enormous  distance.  There 
was  courtesy  and  even  grace  in  all  that  he 
said.  His  comrades,  who  were  singularly 
young,  were  mere  lay  figures.  The  faces 
of  the  Communist  chiefs  were  characteristia 
enough.  They  &irly  represented  all  the 
physical  French  types.  We  all  know  the 
trim,  dark  -  bearded,  bright -eyed,  small- 
featured,  intelligent  face — that  is  Assi,  the 
Greuzot  workman,  in  his  National  Guard 
dress.  There  are  several  variations  of  this- 
type.  LuUier  shows  the  rugged  head,  with 
a  moustache  only,  and  an  inteUigent  eye.. 
Pascal  Gbousset  is  the  rather  handsome 
French  fiice,  well  moulded,  such  as  the 
jeune  premier  shows  on  the  stage.  Cour^ 
bet,  the  painter,  a  huge,  burly  man,  haa 
one  of  those  German  -  bearded  physiog- 
nomies. Some  have  a  grotesque,  semi- 
humorous  expression,  which  reminds  us  of 
Grassot  at  the  Palais  Boyal — such  as  Tony 
Moilin  and  Verdure.  Ferr6,  the  one  to 
whom  the  evidence  pointed  as  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  the  hostages,  has  by  no 
means  a  truculent  fiaice. 

Some  of  the  inferior  Communists  seemed 
poor,  "  dirty  "  fellows,  and  it  was  amusing 
to  see  how  proud  they  were  of  their  com- 
panionship with  the  more  distinguished,  of 
the  soldiers'  bayonets  about  them,  and  how 
they  folded  their  arms  with  the  dignity  of  a 
transpontine  theatre.  Every  moment,  a? 
the  trial  proceeded  and  as  the  witnessea 
gave  evidence,  one  or*  other  was  jumping^ 
up  for  short  speeches. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  find  fiiult  with  the 
French  system  of  conducting  a  trial,  and 
yet,  it  must  be  said,  that  where  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  accused,  and  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  the  French  system  is  more 
clear  and  lively,  and  more  likely  to  leave 
an  impression  on  the  jury.  We  know  the 
sense  of  wearisomeness,  and  even  of  utiin- 
tellifiribilitv.  as  counsel   examines  witness 
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after  witnesB,  with  the  tedious  waiting 
while  they  think,  and  then  answer,  slowly 
and  cautiously,  and  the  farther  delay  while 
the  judge  writes  down.  Here  a  witness 
was  brought  in,  tripped  up  the  steps,  took 
his  place  at  the  rail,  and  at  once  started  on 
a  slioi-t  but  graphic,  and  sometiiaieB  vivid, 
narrative  of  what  he  bad  seen  or  what  he 
bad  to  tell.  It  was  oyer  in  a  minute  or 
two.  The  judge  then  asked  him  more  par* 
ticularly  as  to  what  such  and  such  a  prw 
soner  bad  done.  The  latter  would  then 
put  his  few  questions,  and  the  thin^  was 
over.  Thus  an  abstract  of  a  sentence  or 
two  would  describe  the  value  of  each  wit- 
ness's testimony.  Not  so  easy  to  perceive 
is  the  value  of  the  personal  interruption  by 
the  president  of  each  accused.  "  You  were 
on.  such  a  day  at  the  town-hall ;  you  were 
seen  with  a  body  of  men,'*  &c.  For  the 
prisoner's  denial  in  the  face  of  proof  would 
not  count  for  anything ;  neither  would  an 
ingenious  explanation  in.  his  own  favour, 
nor  still  less  bis  admission  of  the  £Ek:ta. 
How  much  better  and  more  accurate  is  the 
description,  "the  accused,"  than  one  of 
the  "  prisoner,"  which  merely  describes  a 
person  as  being  under  arrest.  Rather 
ohildisli,  however,  were  the  verbal  correc* 
tions  and  melodnimatic  expostulations  of 
the  president;  as,  when  he  pronounced 
glowing  eulogies  on  the  army,  or  when  he 
interrupted  the  prisoner  who  was  talking 
of  the  "  deserted  population  of  Paris. 
"  Deserted  !  but  by  those  whom  it  chassed 
with  volleys  of  musketry."  But  the  main 
impression  left  was  certainly  of  the  ra* 
markable  fluencr  and  readiness  of  speech 
in  all  concerned,  and  the  epigrammatic 
choice  of  phrase.  It  seemed,  too,  that  the 
Communists  were  rarely  at  a  loss  for  an 
excuse,  even  in  the  face  of  a  most  damaging 
piece  of  evidence.  The  president's  re- 
marks were  sometimes  even  *'gsy" — ^as, 
when  one  of  the  accused  dwelt  upon  some 
"  plans"  which  he  had  submitted,  imd  which 
had  been  only  "  flung  in  the  dirt,"  "  whi- 
ther so  many  other  plans,"  added  the  pre* 
sident,  "  have  found  their  way." 


A  LUCKY  PRESENTIMENT, 


About  sixty  years  ago  a  remarkable  case 
was  tried,  at  the  crimined  side,  in  ftke  county 
of  Cork. 

The  writer  wishes  to  pledge  himself  at 
the  outset  to  the  literal  authenticity  of  the 
narrative,  which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  late  eminent  queen's  counsel,  George 
Bennett,   at    that  time  a  junior  on    the 


Munster  cironit^  and  himself  aa  eye-wit- 
ness and  attentive  listener  at  the  trial. 

On  a  fine  summer  evening,  when  the 
rustic  hour  of  supper  was  approaching, 
there  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  oomfOTtsble 
thatched  cabin,  of  large  dimensions,  such 
as  the  class  of  persons  known  in  Ireland  as 
"strong  fiBtrmers"u8aalljinhabit,  a  stranger, 
dressed  in  the  then  peasant  oastame,  0Q^ 
duroy  shorts,  frieae  ooat,  caubeen,  sad 
brogue.,  aod  wili>  a  bkdriiam  sticV  in 
his  band.  The  wByfetrer  entered,  with  the 
usual  salutation,  "  God  sa^e  all  here,"  and 
asked  if  this  was  not  Denis  Macarthj  s 
house.  The  women  who  were  in  the  cabin 
told  him  it  was,  and  invited  him  civilly  to 
sit  down,  "and  take  an  air  of  the  fire;" 
and  with  this  invitation  he  complied,  en* 
tertaining  his  new  acquaintances  the  whik 
with  such  news  as  he  had  collected  whik 
on  his  journey. 

The  man  was  darkrfeaiured,  of  middle 
statujre,  and  of  square  and  powerfol  build. 

In  a  Htttle  while  Denis  Macarthy,  re- 
turning from  his  fields^  entered  the  cabis- 
door,  and  the  stranger  introduced  himself 
as  his  covsin,  Phil  Byan,  from  Cappagii- 
more,  in  the  county  of  I^eiick,  and  told 
him  what  had  brought  him  to  tliat  distant 
part  of  the  world.  His  business  was  to 
say  oertaiu  prayers,  according  to  Irish 
usage,,  over  the  grave  of  a  common  kins- 
man of  both,  who  had  died  two  or  tliree 
weeks  before,  and  was  buried  in.  the  neigb- 
bouring  graveyard. 

Maoarthy  receiyed  his  cousin,  aitkongb 
he  bad  never  seen  his  &kce  before,  with  the 
customary  cordiality  of  clanship,  aad  told 
him  that  he  must  sup  and  sleep  in  his  hootf  | 
that  night,  and  eat  his  break&st  there  be-  i 
fore  setting  out  in  the  nooming  on  his  hoa» 
waM  journey.  \ 

To  aJl  this  the  stranger  consented,  aiw  i 
then,  as  he  was  unacquainted  with  thesftoi- 
tion  of  the  graveyani,  he  asked  Macarthy, 
if  it  was  not«  far  ofi^  to  show  hia  the  waj 
to  it,  and  point  out  the  grave  of  their 
cousin. 

Maoarthy  readily  consented,  and,  as  the 
potatoes  w^ere  not  quite  boiled,  it  was 
agreed  thai  they  ahomd  set  outatOBoer  s^kI 
return  in  time  for  supper. 

In  the  south  of  Ireland  simple  buriftl- 
places,  probably  of  immense  antiqui^t  ^^' 
tsining  no  vestige  of  a  saeted  biuldiDg< 
rudely  fenced  with  a  feose  stDoa  vali, 
lichen-stained,  and  often  partly  Qvergro^^ 
with  ivy,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  haw- 
thorns, and  an  ancient  ash-tree  growing 
within  them,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with- 
Pessibly  these  small  aadsolifaary'  saclo&orei 
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were  dedicated  to  the  same  funereal  naes 
long  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity  broke 
upon  the  island. 

A  wild  and  nanrow  track,  perhaps  as 
ancient  as  the  place  of  sepulture  itself, 
crossing,  at  a  ^ort  distance  from  Ma- 
carthy's  cabin,  the  comparatively  modem 
main  road,  leads  over  a  little  rising  ground 
to  the  bnrial-place,  which  lies  in  toe  lap  of 
a  lonely  hollow,  seldom  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  human  tread  or  voice,  or  the 
rattle  of  car-wheel. 

Macarthy  and  the  stranger  walked  up 
the  ancient  and  silent  by-road,  until  they 
reached  the  hollow  I  hare  mentioned. 
There,  under  the  shadow  of  an  old  twisted 
thorn-tree,  a  stile  crosses  the  loose  wall  of 
the  buriaUground.  At  thia  stile  they  came 
to  a  pause. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Macarthy. 

"  Go  you  first,*'  replied  the  stranger. 

"  Go  first  yourself,'*  said  the  farmer,  a 
little  peremptorily,  making  a  stand,  he  did 
not  know  why,  upon  the  point  of  precedence. 

"  Arra,  man ;  go  on,  can't  ye,  and  don't 
be  botheiin' ;  what  are  ye  afeard  of?"  in- 
sisted Ryan. 

"  Now  I  tell  you.  what  it  is ;  I  don't  un- 
derstand you,  nor  what  you're  at;  but 
divil  a  foot  I'll  go  over  that  wall  till  you 
go  over  it  first,"  said  Macarthy,  doggedly. 

The  man  laughed,  and  looked  angry. 

"  To  be  sure  I'll  go  Over  it  first,  if  that'll 
plase  ye ;  and  what  does  it  matter  who's 
first  or  who's  last?'*  he  answered,  surlily. 
"  But  you're  the  biggest  omadhoun  I  ever 
set  eyes  on." 

And,  speaking  to  this  effect,  he  crossed 
the  stile,  followed  by  Macarthy,  who  pointed 
out  the  grave,  and  forthwith  the  stranger 
kneeled  beside  it,  according  to  Irish  cus- 
tom, and  began  to  tell  his  beads  and  say 
his  prayers,  an  observance  which  usually 
lasts  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

When  the  prayers  were  ended,  the 
iarmer  and  By  an,  now  quite  ^od  friends 
again,  returned  to  the  farm-house,  where 
the  stranger  had  his  supper  with  the  family, 
and  in  the  morning,  having  eaten  his  break- 
£^t,  he  took  his  leave,  and  set  out  on  his 
homeward  -journey. 

Irish  ideas  of  hospitality  in  the  peasant 
rank  make  it  a  nuklter  of  obligation  upon 
the  host  to  acoompttny  his  gnest  for  a  part 
of  his  way.  Macarthy,.  in  compliance  with 
this  courteoua  custom,  set  out  with  the 
j^tranger,  and  about  a  mile  away  firom  his 
house  they  entered  a  little  village,  where 
he  shook  hands  with  his  gutesty  ai^  bid  him 
farewell. 


testifying  his  gratitude,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  by  treating  his  kins-* 
man  to  some  drink,  which  he  insisted  on 
doing  in  the  village  public-house,  the  door 
of  which  stood  open  close  by  them. 

Macarthy  accordingly  went  in  with  him. 
They  sat  down  at  a  table,  and  the  stranger, 
having  ascertained  what  his  cousin  liked 
best.  Ordered  a  pot  of  porter,  making  some 
excuse  for  not  partaking  himself. 

When  Macarthy  raised  the  pewter  pot 
to  his  lips,  a  sudden  pain,  which  he  after- 
wards described  more  particularly,  in  the 
back  of  his  neck  compelled  him  to  set  it 
down  untasted. 

The  stranger  urged  him  to  drink  it,  and, 
vrithout  explaining  the  cause  of  his  hesita- 
tion, he  a  seoond  time  raised  the  vessel  to 
his  mouth.  Precisely  the  same  thing  oc* 
curred  again. 

Once  more  the  stran&rer  expostulated,  and 
pressed  him  more  vehemently  io  drink ;  and 
again  he  tried  it,  but  with  exactly  the  same 
result. 

"What  ails  ye?  and  why  don't  you 
drink  your  liquor?  Don't  you  like  it?" 
the  stranger  demanded. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  answered  Macarthy, 
getting  np,  "  and  I  don't  like  you,  nor  your 
ways,  and,  in  God's  name,  I'll  have  nothing 
more,  good  or  bad,  to  say  to  you." 

"  To  the  divil  I  pitch  you  and  it,"  said 
the  stranger  breaking  into  undisguised 
fury,  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
open  door,  he  flung  the  contents  of  the 
pewter  pot  upon  the  road. 

Without  another  word^  in  this  temper, 
the  unknown  cousin  strode  out  of  the  door, 
and  walked  on  his  way,  leaving  the  farmer 
in  a  state  of  perturbation  and  suspicion. 

Happening  to  look  into  the  pewter  pot, 
which  had  contained  the  porter  just  thrown 
out,  he  saw  a  white  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  He  and  the  publican  put  their  heads 
tpgeth^  over  ity  but  could  make  nothing 
of  this  deposit. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  phy- 
sician was  in  attendance  at  the  dispensary, 
only  a  few  yards  away,  and  to  him  they 
submitted  the  white  powder  thai  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  measure.  It  proved  to  be 
arsenic. 

The  mud  upon  the  road  where  the  porter 
had  fallen  was  also  examined,  and  some  of 
the  same  deposit  was  found  upon  it. 

Upon  these  facts,  and  the  short  informa* 

tion  sworn  by  Macarthy,  a  neighbouring 

magistrate  at  once  issued  his  warrant,  with 

which  the  police  pursued  the  miscreant, 

i  who,  without  apprehension  of  his  purpose 
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journey  quite  at  his  ease.  He  was  arrested, 
and  dnlj  committed  to  prison. 

The  animus  and  purpose  of  the  heinous 
enterprise  came  afterwards  to  h'ght.  The 
pretended  cousin,  whoso  real  name  was 
Mara,  had  been  bribed  to  put  Macarthy  to 
death,  by  a  person  interested  in  the  termi- 
nation of  a  lease  in  which  Macarthy  was 
the  last  life. 

The  attempt  to  poison  was  only  a  re- 
source in  reserve.  The  primary  plan,  and 
that  relied  upon  with  good  reason,  was  of 
a  totally  different  kind.  Under  the  pre- 
text I  haye  mentioned,  Macarthy  was  to 
have  been  induced  to  accompany  Mara  to 
the  lonely  graveyard,  the  position  of  which, 
and  the  stile  by  which  it  was  entered,  were 
familiar  to  him.  He  was  to  have  allowed 
Macarthy  to  cross  the  stile  first,  and„  fol- 
lowing him  closely,  as  he  descended  it  at 
the  other  side,  he  was,  from  above,  to  have 
dealt  him,  with  his  heavy  loaded  stick, 
such  a  blow  upon  the  head  as  must  have 
felled  him  to  the  ground,  and,  as  he  lay 
stunned  in  the  graveyard,  he  would  have 
easily  despatched  him.  The  sounds  of 
violence  in  that  sequestered  place  no  ear 
could  have  heard,  and  no  human  aid 
would  have  interfered  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  his  atrocious  purpose. 

The  women,  who,  in  the  large  bam-like 
room  were  attending  to  the  preparations 
for  supper  at  its  further  end,  had  caught 
nothing  of  the  conversation  of  the  two  men 
who  stood  near  the  door.  The  effect  of 
this  might  not  very  improbably  have  been 
that  no  one  would  have  known  in  what 
direction  their  walk  had  lain,  or  could 
have  conjectured  where  the  body  of  Ma- 
carthy, if  he  had  been  murdered,  was  con- 
cealed. It  might  have  lain  under  the  wall 
of  that  rude  cemetery  undiscovered  until 
the  next  funeral  brought  people  into  its 
solitary  enclosure. 

At  this  point  all  turned  upon  the  pre- 
sentiment which  had  so  mysteriously  deter- 
mined Macarthy,  without  any  motive  of 
which  he  was  conscious,  against  going 
over  the  stile  before  him.  Macarthy  was 
too  powerful  a  man  to  have  been  assailed 
on  fair  terms,  with  a  reasonable  chance  of 
the  intending  assassin's  success. 

When  the  trial  was  over,  Mr.  Bennett,  my 
informant,  who,  though  not  in  the  case,  and 
a  very  junior  barrister  at  the  time,  had 
listened  to  the  trial  with  deep  interest, 
found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
prosecutor,  and  asked  him  some  questions 
upon  the  most  extraordinary  point  in  the 
strange  occurrence  deposed  to. 


What  passed  was  to  the  following  effect : 

"You  stated  that  you  were  prevented 
from  drinking  the  porter  by  a  pain  in  the 
back  of  your  neck.  Did  that  pain  affect  all 
the  ba<:k  of  your  neck ;  and  if  not,  to  what 
part  of  your  neck  was  it  confined  ?" 

"  It  was  in  one  spot  only,  close  under  the 
skull  on  the  backbone." 

"  Was  it  a  severe  pain  ?'* 

"  The  worst  I  ever  felt." 

"Had  you  ever  had  the  same  pain  be- 
fore?" 

"  Never  any  pain  like  it  before  or  since. " 

"  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  the 
pain  was  like  ?" 

**  It  covered  about  the  sise  of  the  top  of 
a  man's  finger  pressed  hard  against  the 
neck,  and  it  felt  like  a  redrhot  bullet." 

"  Did  the  pain  last  long  ?" 

*^It  came  whenever  I  raised  the  porter 
towards  my  mouth,  and  stopped  so  soon  as 
I  set  the  vessel  down  again ;  and  I  could 
not  drink  or  hold  the  vessel  up  while  it 
lasted." 

Some  persons  will  account,  uponnatoral, 
though  complicated  theories,  for  the  mental 
and  physical  impressions  which,  they  may 
suppose,  resulted  in  this  sensation,  and  in 
the  consequent  escape  of  i^e  prosecutor, 
Macarthy,  from  a  deep-laid  scheme  of 
murder.  Others  will  see  nearly  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  explana- 
tion. It  is,  in  any  case,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  justice  satisfied  and 
life  saved  by  mysterious  premonition  that 
I  have  ever  met  with. 

The  hired  assassin  was  convicted,  and, 
although  his  intention  had  been  defeated, 
his  crime  was  then,  I  believe,  a  capital  one. 
The  wretch  who  employed  him  was,  ab^ 
if  I  remember  rightiy,  convicted  toi 
punished. 

I  relate  this  'story  with  a  verj  exact  re- 
collection of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  told 
to  me,  and  with  a  conscientious  anxiety  io 
reproduce  the  narrative  accurately.  It  ^ 
extraordinary  enough,  I  think,  to  merit 
being  rescued  from  oblivion. 

THB  COVENANTEB. 

Thx  Lord  beheld  a  cotter  by  the  ahore. 
Leaning  his  cheek  upon  a  hud  brown  hand 
And  g»»nf(  seaward ;  and  the  windi  and  wafM 
Were  loud  within  this  cotteifs  soul,  the  strife 
Of  wind  and  wave  and  cloud  were  ptclured  there 
As  in  a  tremblinj^  water;  and  the  ijord 
Breath'd  on  the  forehead  of  the  man,  and  siid 
"  M  J  storm  shall  have  a  tongue !" 

But  mmy  t  ynr 
The  cotter,  Walter  Logan,  worVd  and  work'd 
Within  hia  shieling  on  the  Argyllshire  ooai^ 
Wherein  he  dwelt  un  wedded  and  alone 
A  silenoe-loTer,  moody  and  unlearned. 
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One  book  be  bad,  a  Bible  fp'oat  and  old, 
Whoee  larire  plain  cbaraeten  bia  nntiitor'd  eje 
Follow'd  with  pain,  till  as  a  mother's  faee 
AH  were  familiar.    Most  he  loved  to  sit, 
His  cheek  upon  bis  band,  upon  a  eliff 
That  oyerlook'd  the  sea ;  when  the  storm 
Hung  dark  around  him,  and  abore,  the  Lord 
Opened  a  rent  smoDg  his  drirting  cloud 
And  looked  upon  him,  and  the  man  sat  there 
Uneonscious  of  the  Lord. 

But  nieht  and  daj 
Came  tempest  seaward :  sea  and  sky  were  join'd 
Together,  to  the  roaring  of  the  winds ; 
The  blackness  gathered  like  a  frowning  face. 
Till  floating  downward — like  a  living  thing 
A  sunbeam  would  alight  on  Ailsa  Craig, 
And  smile  upon  the  wares  until  they  sank 
With  deep  low  murmurs  brightening  as  thej  fill, 
Idke  to  tbo  lions- licking  Daniel's  feet, 
His  brightness  growing  human  in  their  ejes. 
There  Logan  sat,  content  to  hear  and  see 
In  silence,  for  his  lonely  soul  was  stirred 
To  watch  with  face  unmoved  a  mighty  power 
Whose  very  moaning  calm  was  like  a  threat. 
Wherefore  nis  soul  grew  fashioned  to  the  place. 
And  in  his  brain  the  elements  kept  time 
Unto  the  solemn  music  of  the  book 
Until  the  tempest  of  the  waves  became 
The  spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Thou  knowest  now 
How  in  the  after  days  this  man  became 
The  trumpet  of  the  tempest,  with  one  blast 
Blowing  together  all  the  scatter'd  souls. 
To  whom  the  Lord  was  a  tempestuous  sign 
And  portent !  In  that  dreadful  wind  so  raised 
He  perishM.    Here  beside  the  lonely  sea 
His  very  grave  is  wiM  and  like  a  wave ! 
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E88BX-8TBBVT,  STRAND. 

Thb  town  Loose  of  tbe  proud  Bisbops  of 
Exeter  once  stood  at  the  bottom  of  that 
sloping  street  that  lies  westward  of  Temple 
Bar,  in  a  sort  of  small  baj  or  backwater 
southward  of  the  Strand.  Through  a  sort 
of  picture-frame  gate,  from  whence  steps 
lead  down  to  the  shore  of  the  river,  you 
catch  a  plensant  green  glimpse  of  the 
young  plane-trees  that  line  the  new  Em- 
bankment. On  the  lefb  a  passage  leads 
into  the  Temple,  reminding  us  that 
Exeter  House  onoe  formed  the  outer  part 
of  the  domain  of  those  semi-ecclesiastical 
knights  whom  the  lawyers  first  robbed, 
then  burnt;  and  on  the  right  stands  a 
Unitarian  chapel  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Many  an  unfledged  barrister,  innocent  as 
yet  of  law,  has  passed  up  this  street 
towards  Westminster.  Many  a  Templar 
Ranger  or  Lovelace  has  reeled  down  it, 
zigzagging  his  way  to  his  airy  den  in 
King's  Bench-walk  or  Pump-court,  heed- 
less of  Coke  and  contemptuous  of  Little- 
ton. Many  a  knotty  legal  argument  have 
those  heads  on  the  Essex-street  knockers 
overheard.  The  wise  Mansfield  has  passed 
*liis  way,  and  Thurlow,  who  looked  wiser 


than  any  man  ever  was ;  Brougham  with 
the  dance  of  Saint  Vitus  in  his  ugly  nose, 
and  Adolphus,  hot  and  angry  from  recent 
wrangle;  great  rich  lawyers  and  poor 
hungry  ones  have  trod  these  stones ;  lord 
chancellors  that  were  to  be  yet  never  were ; 
and  needy  ambitious  men  eating  their  own 
hearts  oui  in  the  cruel  waitings  and  de- 
ferred hopes  of  the  most  disappointing  of 
all  professions.  Talk  of  purgatory !  There 
is  no  place  where  men  have  suffered  so 
much  as  they  have  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
Temple,  and  not  even  up  Holbom-hill  (the 
road  to  Tyburn)  have  heavier  hearts  come 
than  up  that  street  south  of  the  Strand, 
and  westward  of  Temple  Bar. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  the 
Bishops  of  Exeter  built  a  palace  in  Essex- 
street.  Walter  Stapleton,  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer of  England  and  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
trying  to  defend  London  for  King  Edward 
against  the  Queen  Isabella,  who  had  brought 
an  army  from  France  to  ohase  away  the 
Spensers,  the  evil  counsellors  of  her  hus- 
band, the  enraged  Londoners  sacked  and 
burnt  the  bishop's  palace.  The  bishop 
himself,  on  his  way  to  take  sanctuary  at 
St.  Paul's,  was  torn  from  his  horse  by  a 
mob,  stripped  of  his  armour,  and  beheaded 
at  Cheapside. 

Lord  Paget,  Henry  the  Eighth's  ambas- 
sador, afterwards  had  the  palace.  After 
him  came  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
beheaded  by  Elizabeth  for  his  political  in- 
trigues with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Then 
the  Eari  of  Leicester  lived  here  in  splen- 
dour. Spenser  dedicated  one  of  his  poems 
to  his  patron,  Leicester,  whom  he  eulogises 
in  his  ProthaJamion. 

Near  to  the  Temple  stande  a  etatel  j  places 
Where  I  gajned  rifle  and  goodly  grace, 
Of  that  great  lora  who  there  was  wont  to  dwell, 
Whofe  want  too  well  now  feela  my  friendless  caseu 

Leicester  lefb  his  Essex-street  house  to 
his  step-son,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  here 
brooded  over  the  plot  that  soon  brought  him 
to  the  scaffold.  Essex  was  the  grandchild 
of  a  favourite  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  mother  of  Essex,  a  bad  woman,  took 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  her  second  hus- 
band, and  for  her  third,  Christopher  Blount, 
her  master  of  the  horse,  with  whom  she 
had  long  intrigued.  The  sister  of  Essex,  a 
still  more  infamous  woman,  had  been  the 
mistress  of  Lord  Montjoy.  Essex's  wife, 
Frances  Sidney,  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip, 
was  a  woman,  as  Mr.  Dixon  says,  of  in- 
ferior birth,  without  beauty,  youth,  or 
fortune.  Honours  fell  thick  on  the  young 
noble.     At  twenty-two    he    was  Master 
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of  the  Horse.  He  became  a  member  of  tbe 
queen's  couneil.  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
General  of  tbe  Forces  in  Ireland,  and  tbe 
recipient  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  money.  He  fought  in  France  and 
Portugal,  and  at  Cadiz  covered  himself 
with  glory.  Yet  Essex  was  not  so  band- 
some  as  Elizabeth's  other  favourites.  He 
stooped,  and  was  careless  in  bia  dress; 
be  walked  awkwardly,  and  danced  worse ; 
bis  morals  were  more  than  questionable. 
Still  be  won  the  queen  by  his  fearless  frank- 
ness, as  he  won  friends  by  his  warm* 
hearted  generosity  and  candour,  bis  affa- 
bility and  noble  courtesy.  Spenser  Essex 
especially  favoured,  and  in  a  sonnet  precede 
log  tbe  first  three  books  of  the  Faery  Queen, 
tbe  poet  promised  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
great  poem 

To  make  more  ikmoiB  menory 
Of  thj  heroic  part^ 

Li  tibe  Protbalamion,  Spanser  oondudes 
with  a  compliment  to  Uie  possessor  of  Essex 
House: 

Yet  thenin  now  doth  lodgs  a  worthy  pear, 

Great  Englaud'a  gloiy,  and  the  world's  wide  wondar, 

Whose  dreadful  name  late  thro'  all  Spain  did  thunder, 

And  Hercules'  two  piflars  standing  near 

Did  make  to  Qoako  and  fear. 

Fair  branch  ox  honour,  flower  of  ehtralnr. 

That  fiUest  England  with  the  triumph'd  of  fame, 

J07  have  thou  of  thy  noble  Tictoiy, 

Aid  endless  happinaas  of  thine  own  aanm. 


Kor  was  Essex  ungrateful  for  tbia  wreath 
of  laurd.  Why  Spenser  died  poor  and 
broken-hearted,  on  his  return  from  the 
great  misfortunes  that  fell  upon  him  like 
diunderbolts  in  Ireland,  will  now  probably 
never  be  known,  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
earl  paid  for  bis  ftmeral  and  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Shakespeare,  too,  tbe  friend 
of  Fulke  Qreville  and  Southampton,  the 
earl's  sworn  comrades,  celebrates  Bssex  in 
the  Chorus  at  tbe  commencement  of  idie 
Fifth  Act  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  falsely 
prophesies  bis  victorious  retuni  from  Ire- 
land: 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(Aa  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  ooming, 
Bringing  rebellion  bioaehed  upon  his  swoid. 
How  nuiny  would  the  peacelul  city  quit 
To  welcome  him  f 

After  the  death  of  Leicester,  Essex  became 
a  power  at  court,  in  spite  of  his  wilful- 
ness and  rash  heat  of  temper.  Scarcely 
twenty-one,  he  rode  at  Tilbury,  the  captain- 
general  of  the  cavalry.  Always  crossing  the 
queen's  wishes,  he  joined  the  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition to  Lisbon  in  1581,  and  commanded 
at  tbe  unsuccessful  siege  of  Bouen.  But 
these  discomforts  be  repaid  by  bis  cbivalrous 
gallantry  against    Spain  in   1596,  when 


fourteen  thousand  English  took  Cadiz,  de- 
stroyed thirteen  Spanish  men-of-war,  and 
obtained  from  tbe  citizens  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  crowns  as  ransom.  Bnt 
this  money  was  divided  among  the  adveo- 
turers,  and  Essex,  owing  to  tbe  opposition  of 
Cecil's  friends,  failed  to  snap  up  the  Spanish 
treasure  fleet,  with  its  rich  cargo  of  twenty 
million  dollars.  Sent  to  Ireland  to  check 
Tyrone,  Essex  failed  in  every  attempt,  and 
began,  it  was  rumoured,  to  bold  traitorous 
communication  with  the  rebels — ^worst  of 
all,  after  thwarting  the  queen  in  eveiy 
scheme,  be  suddenly  returned  to  England, 
contrary  to  the  royal  commands.  Essex 
was  hastening  fitst  to  bis  ruin.  In  Ireland 
he  bad  all  but  resolved  to  embark  two  thou- 
sand cavalry,  land  in  Wales,  and,  marcb- 
ing  to  Londcoiy  to  drive  Baleigh,  Cecil,  and 
Cobham  from  the  court.  Despising  the 
&ithfiil  counsels  of  Bacon  and  Grrevilk 
Essex  hurried  on  fast  to  destruction. 

At  a  secret  meeting  in  February,  1601, 
at  Drury  House  (Drury-lane),  this  rash 
and  wilful  man,  estimating  bia  sworn  ad- 
herents at  one  hundred  and  twenty  carls, 
lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  agreed  to 
give  up  hie  plan  of  seizing  tbe  Tower, 
and  decided  to  surprise  tbe  queen  at 
Whitehall,  and  force  her  to  disgrace  Bur- 
leigh, Baleigh,  and  Cobham,  and  restore 
her  disgraced  favourite.  He  relied  much 
on  Sheriff  Smith,  who  had  the  power 
of  calling  to  his  side  one  thousand  men  of 
the  London  train- bands.  Tbe  Puritans 
were  all  for  him,  and  many  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  won  by  the  cob*  I 
spirator's  promises  of  increased  toleratioiL  i 
Other  men  be  allured  by  assurances  that  1 
Cobham  and  Cecil  were  in  favour  of  the 
Infanta  of  Spain  as  the  successor  ofWiu- 
beth.  The  Scottish  king  there  can  be  bo 
doubt  secretly  favoured  his  attempt. 

The  plot  was  ripe  on  Saturday,  the  7th 
of  February,  1601.  Essex,  sending  his  secr^ 
tary  to  rouse  his  citizen  friends,  arranged 
his  final .  plans.      Sir  Christopher  Blount 
undertook  to  seize  Whitehall  Gate,   Sir 
John  Davis  the   HaU,    and    Sir  Charles 
Danvers  the   guard-room    and'  presence- 
chamber.  Essex  was  then  to  come  out  from 
the  Mews  (site  of  the  IJTational  Qallei7)t 
and   having    secured  an  access,  to  seek 
the  queen,  and  humbly  demand  that  she 
should  drive  from  her  bis  chief  cnemi^ 
whom  he  would  then  have  brought  to  trial, 
or  more  probably  summarily  have  killed* 
He  then  proposed  to  assemble  a  parliament 
and  name  a  successor.     But  the  conrt  had 
already  information  of  the  plot^  and  Essex*  - 
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being  sent  for  by  the  coanoil,  resolved  on 
making  his  desperate  attempt  the  next 
daj  (Snndaj),  when  the  citizens  wonld  be 
assembled  for  the  sermon  at  St.  PanFs 
Cross.  That  night  secret  messengers  were 
employed  rallying  Essex's  friends  and  con- 
Tening  them  to  the  mc^row's  meeting.  The 
next  momiiig  earlythere  cam«e  from  west 
and  east  to  Essex  House  the  Earls  of  Rut- 
land and  Southampton,  Lords  Sandys  and 
Monteagle,  and  about  three  hundred  other 
gentlemen.  Essex  told  these  partisans  that 
plots  were  laid  against  his  life,  that  the  City 
was  for  him»  and  that  he  had  resolved  to 
force  his  way  to  the  queen,  and  tell  her  his 
dangers.  But  an  xmexpected  incident  dis- 
turbed hij»  plans.  A  little  before  ten  o'clock 
on  that  quiet  Sunday  morning  the  excited 
crowd  of  hot-headed  noblemen,  turbu- 
lent soldiers,  and  musketeers,  were  startled 
bj  the  appearance  at  the  Strand  Gate  of 
four  messengers  from  the  court.  Egerton, 
the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
Knollys,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household, 
and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham,  demanded 
admission.  At  ten ,  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men met  for  the  Paul's  Gross  sermon,  and 
after  sermon,  Essex  was  to  meet  them  and 
call  on  them  to  foUow  him  to  Whitehall. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose  in  parley.  Rough 
scowling  men,  by  the  order  of  Essex,  ad- 
mitted the  four  dignitaries,  but  excluded  all 
tbeir  attendants  except  the  purse-bearer, 
and  on  the  Lord  Keeper  asking,  in  the 
name  of  the  queen,  the  mcanins .  of  the 
turbulent  conoourse,  Essex,  speakmg  loud, 
replied': 

"  Wait  is  laid  for  my  life.  There  were 
some  hired  to  murder  me  in  my  bed.  I  am 
traitorously  dealt  with,  and  my  letters  have 
been  counterfeited  both  with  hand  and  seaL 
Wherefore  we  have  met  here  together  to 
defend  ourselves,  and  preserve  our  lives, 
since  neither  my  patience  nor  misery  will 
tippease  ihe  malice  of  my  adversaries  ex- 
cept they  drink  my  blood  also." 

The  Lord  Keeper,  begging  Essex  to  re- 
late his  grrievances  'fully»  that  they  might 
be  inquired  into,  the  crowd  began  to  cry 
impatiently : 

"'Let  us  be  gone;  come.  They  abuse 
your  patience;  they  betray  you«  my  lord* 
The  tune  hastens.     Come." 

The  Lord  Keeper,  turning  to  them,  put 

on  his  cap,  and  charged  them  all,  in  the 

queen's  name,  to  lay  down  their  weapons. 

Basex  then  entered  the  house,  as  if  for  a 

conference,  followed  by  the  four  delegates 

and  his  partisans,  the  exoited  crowd  shout- 
ing: 


"  Eall  them  !  kill  them  !  Keep  them  for 
pledges.  Throw  the  great  seal  out  of  the 
window.     Shut  them  up  fast  enough." 

After  passing  through  two  rooms  guarded 
by  musketeers,  Essex  led  them  into  a  back 
parlour,  and,  placing  the  four  courtiers 
under  the  guard  of  Sir  John  Davis,  Sir 
Gilly  Merrick,  Francis  Tresham,  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  said  to  them : 

"Be  patient  but  a  little,  my  lords.  I 
must  needs  go  into  the  City  to  take  order 
with  the  lord  mayor  and  the  sheriffs." 

The  doors  were  then  bolted  on  the 
prisoners,  and  returning  into  the  court, 
Essex,  about  eighty  Iniights  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  two  hundred  retainers,  wrap- 
ping their  cloaks  about  their  left  arms,  and 
drawing  their  swords,  rushed  through 
Temple  Bar  into  the  City.  In  Fleet-street 
he  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and 
Lord  Cromwell ;  but  no  citizen  listened  to 
his  appeal  to  instantly  arm,  though  they  let 
him  pass  at  Ludgate,  when  he  diouted : 

"  For  the  queen !  For  the  queen !  There 
is  wait  laid  for  my  life.  Baleigk  and  Cob> 
hain  would  take  my  life.  England  is  bought 
and  sold  by  the  Spaniards !" 

At  St.  Paul's  Cross  he  found  no  sermon 
preaching,  for,  by  the  lord  mayor's  orders, 
the  citizens  had  remained  at  home.  Then 
he  rushed  up  Cheapside,  shouting,  "  For  the 
queen,  my  mistress  I"  till  he  reached  the 
house  of  Sheriff  Smith,  in  Fenchurch^street^ 
where  he  expected  to  find  one  thousand  of 
the  traini^bands.  Bui  there  was  no  sheriff 
to  be  found,  aoid  there  were  no  trainr- 
bands.  Fretting  and  chafing,  the  earl,  as 
Camden  tells  us,  retired,  hot  and  &tigued, 
to  a  private  roomy  "  to  compose  his  spirits, 
and  change  his  shirt." 

In  the  mean  time  the  court  had  not  been 
idle.  The  guards  had  been  mustered,  the 
palace  gates  closed  and  barricaded,  the 
neighbouring  streets  and  passages  barred 
with  chains  and  blocked  with  carriages. 
With  difficulty  had  the  brave  old  queen 
beeoi  prevented  &om  riding  herself  to  meet 
the  traitors.  About  two  o'clock,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, with  the  Garter  King-at-Arms,  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ward, 
had  entered  the  City  and  proclaimed  Essex 
and  all  his  aocomplices  traitors,  offering  a 
reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  foif  his 
apprehension)  and  immediate  pardon  to  all 
who  at  once  deserted  him,  and  returned  to 
their  duty.  Essex,  hearing  of  this,  in- 
stantly rushed  into  the  street,  crying  that 
England  was  to  be  given  to  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  and  exhorting  the  citizens  to  take 
arms ;  but  all  in  vain-— no  vaiee  replied,  no 
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sword  was  drawn,  no  doors  flew  open.  The 
friends  at  his  back  were  thawing  away  fast ; 
the  Lord  Admiral,  it  was  reported,  was 
gatheriog  a  force  qnickly  together.  Reluc- 
tantly, with  broken  spirits,  Essex  resolved 
to  rctnm  to  his  home,  and  by  means  of  his 
prisoners  secnre  some  terms  from  the  angry 
queen.  But  already  musketeers  and  pike- 
men  held  Ludgate,  and  barred  his  passage. 
There  were  soldiers  also  at  the  chained-up 
road  by  the  west  gate  of  St.  Paul's,  headed 
by  Sir  J.  Levison.  At  this  juncture.  Sir 
Ferdinand  Gorges,  careful  of  himself,  per- 
suaded Essex  to  let  him  return  to  Essex 
House  to  release  the  prisoners,  and  inter- 
cede with  them  to  the  queen  for  the  earl's 
pardon  before  blood  was  shed,  and  before 
the  queen  felt  sure  that  the  City  might  not 
rise.  Essex  granted  liberty  to  Popham 
only,  but  eventually  (Jorges  released  the 
whole  four,  and  took  them  by  boat  to 
Whitehall,  to  procure  his  own  pardon. 

When  Essex  found  bis  way  barred  be- 
tween St.  Paul's  and  Ludgate,  his  hot 
blood  fired,  and,  calling  for  his  horse,  and 
shouting,  **  Charge,  charge !"  he  drew  his 
•sword  and  told  Blount  to  attack.  Matches 
were  blown,  and  swords  flashed  out.  Blount 
killed  a  soldier.  •  Henry  Tracey,  •*  a  young 
man  very  dearly  loved  by  the  earl,"  was 
stretehed  dead  on  the  ground,  and  several 
citizens  fell.  The  earl,  with  a  bullet-hole 
through  his  hat,  fell  back  with  some  fifty 
followers  'only  Icfb,  and,  retreating  to 
Queenhithe,  took  boat  and  returned  to  Essex 
House.  Enraged  to  find  the  hostages 
gone,  Essex  then  began  to  fortify  his  house 
on  all  sides,  vainly  expecting  help  from  the 
Londoners.  He  burnt  many  papers,  and 
especially  one  with  a  few  lines  of  dangerous 
matter  contained  in  a  black  purse,  which 
he  always  carried  about  him.  There  was 
little  time  for  preparation.  Almost  in- 
stantly the  house  was  invested.  The  Earls 
of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  moved  on  the 
Strand  side,  with  the  Lords  Thomas  Ho- 
ward, Qrejy  Burleigh,  Compton,  and  a 
strong  body  of  horse  and  foot,  while  on 
the  Thames  and  garden  side  there  gathered 
the  Lord  Admiral  himself,  his  son  Effing- 
ham, Lord  Cobham,  Sir  John  Stanhope, 
Sir  Robert  Sidney,  and  Mr.  Pulke  GreviUe. 
All  being  prepared  for  storming,  the  drums 
sounded  for  a  parley,  and  the  Lord  Admiral 
sent  Sir  Robert  Sidney  to  summon  the  two. 
earls,  who  came  out  upon  the  leads  to  hear 
the  terms  proposed. 

**  Dear  cousin,"  said  Southampton,  **  to 
whom  would  you  have  us  yield  P  To  our 
enemies  ?    That  were  to  thrust  oai*BelveB 


into  peril  willingly.  To  the  queen  ?  Then 
we  should  confess  ourselves  guilty  before 
we  have  offended."  Sidney  replied  that 
the  house  was  not  strong ;  that  the  Lord  ' 
Admiral  had  already  sent  to  the  Tower  for  , 
powder  and  shot,  and  if  that  prevailed  not 
that  the  house  would  be  blown  np.  Then 
the  Earl  of  Essex  came  and  said : 

"Judge  you,  brother,  whether  it  be  a 
grief  or  no  to  a  man  descended  as  myself  ' 
who  have  lived  in  account  with  her  i 
majesty  as  I  have  done,  to  be  pined  up  so  j 
long  without  any  cause,  and  to  be  trodden  | 
xmoer  foot  of  every  base  npstart;  far  , 
more  than  that,  to  have  my  life  so  narrowly  " 
sought  by  them.  Would  it  not  grieve  yon  ? 
Yes,  yes,  I  am  sure  it  would.  Well,  it  is 
no  matter,  death  will  end  all,  and  death 
shall  be  most  welcome." 

Sidney  then  offered  (not  to  let  the  inno- 
cent  perish  with  the  guilty)  to  allow  the 
countess.  Lady  Rich,  Essex's  sistor,  andtbe 
maid -servants,  who  were  "shrieking  and 
howling  and  making  a  torrible  noise  within 
doors,"   to  depart.     This  was  about  nine  ,' 
o'clock.     The  earl  accepted  the  offer,  on  i. 
condition  that  two  hours  should  be  allowed 
him  to  xmbarricade  the  doors  to  let  out  the 
ladles,  and  another  hour  to  close  tibe  doors  , 
up  again.    By  this  time  powder,  shot,  and 
guns  had  come  from  the  Tower,  and  a 
cannon  had  been  dragged  upon  the  tower  of  l 
St.  Clement's  Church,  and  planted  there 
to  pour  a  plunging  fire  upon  Kssex  Honse. 
Affairs  were  desperate  indeed  with  the  dis-  , 
comforted  rebels,  when  old  Lord  Sandys  j 
])roposcd  a  desperate  sallv,  either  to  cnt 
a  way  through  their  enemies,  or  to  die, 
as  brave  men,  he  said,  ought  to  die,  sword 
in  hand.     But  Essex  having  at  last  won  ^  , 
liord  Admiral's  consent  to  treat  them  as 
lioiionrable  prisoners,  and  to  secure  to  them  i 
a  just  trial,  threw  open  the  doors,  and  oa 
his  knees  surrendered  his  weapon.    It  was 
not  safe  to  start  to  London  Bridge  that  night,  <  - 
as  the  water  was  dark  and   stormy,  ^ 
Essex  and  Southampton  were  sent  to  Lun- 
beth  Palace,  and  the  next  morning  removed  , 
to  the  Tower.     To  the  archbishop  Essex  i. 
spoke  with  scorn  and  an?er  of  the  feint-  i^ 
hearted  citizens,  saying  t£at  they  were  ft  | 
base  people,  that  he  had  trampled  up  ft&^ 
down  the  City  without  resistance,  that  he 
would  undertake  with  four  hundred  choice  I 
men  to  overrun  London,  as  he  had  passed 
many  of  their  chained  and  barricaded  tenes 
on  his  way  from  Ludgate  to  QueenMthe, 
without  one  blow  offered  at  him.  Two  dajs 
after  Cecil  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  Even  when 
a  felse  alarm  was  brought  to  the  queen  th«* 
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the  City  was  reyolied  with  them,  she  was 
Dcrer  more  amazed  than  she  would  have 
been  to  have  heard  of  a  frav  in  Fleet-street." 
Essex  was  taken  on  the  8th  of  February, 
on  the  19th  he  was  tried  at  Westminster 
Hall,  found  guilty,  and  executed  on  Tower 
Green  on  the  25th,  at  seven-thirty  a.m.,  in 
the  presence  of  about  a  hundred  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  Raleigh,  from  the  armoury, 
watching  the  axe  drop,  and  shedding  tears 
when  the  head  of  his  enemy  fell.  Essex  died 
repentant,  confessing  his  ''great  bloody 
crying  infectious  sin,"  but  denying  any  in- 
tention to  ofiPer  violence  to  the  person  of 
the  queen.  Marshal  Biron,  who  died  fifteen 
months  after  on  the  scaffold,  raging  like  a 
madman,  ridiculed  the  behaviour  of  Essex, 
and  said  he  died  like  a  clergyman  rather 
than  a  soldier.  Southampton  was  reprieved. 
Cuff,  the  secretary  of  Essex,  and  the  main 
canse  of  his  ruin,  and  Merrick,  his  steward, 
perished,  as  did  Blount,  the  earl's  step- 
father, and  Davers,  the  friend  of  Southamp- 
ton. 

The  son  of  Essex  was  that  parliamentary 
general,  whose  divorced  wife  cruelly  poi- 
soned Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower. 
The  general's  son  was  that  unfortunate 
man  who,  mixed  up  in  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
shot  himself  in  the  Tower.  The  Earl  of 
Hertford  lived  in  Essex  House  for  a  time, 
and  after  him,  the  Lord  Treasurer  South- 
ampton, and  the  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman. 
Doctor  Barbon  bought  the  place  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  First,  and  divided  it 
into  separate  houses.  The  Cottonian  Library 
was  kept  here  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  a  house  afterwards  occupied  by  Patter- 
son, the  bookseller,  a  fiiend  of  Johnson's. 
In  the  same  room  Charles  Dibdin  com- 
menced his  entertainment,  and  first  sang 
the  song  of  Poor  Jack. 

It  was  long  suspected  that  the  Pretender 
had  secretly  visited  London,  at  least,  on  one 
occasion,  after  the  defeat  at  Culloden,  that 
finally  crushed  his  party.  Scott,  with  his 
fine  eye  for  the  picturesque,  has  made  him 
a  spectator,  in  disguise,  of  the  coronation 
of  ueorge  tiie  Third,  in  1761 ;  but  his  real 
visit  took  place  in  September,  1750.  This 
was  proved  by  the  publication,  in  1818,  of 
the  interesting  and  trustworthy  anecdotes 
of  Doctor  William  Eong,  the  Principal  of 
St.  Mary's  HaU,  Oxford,  and  a  leading  man 
among  the  Jacobites.  The  doctor  says : 
**  September,  1750, 1  received  a  note  from 
iny  Lady  Primrose,  in  Essex- street,  who  de- 
sired to  see  me  immediately.  As  soon  as 
I  w^ted  on  her  she  led  me  into  her  dress- 

• 

«g-room,  and  presented  me  to  —  Prince 


Charles.  If  I  was  surprised  to  find  him 
there,  I  was  still  more  astonished  when  he 
acquainted  me  with  the  notion  which  had 
induced  him  to  hazard  a  journey  to  Eng- 
land at  this  juncture.  The  impotence  of 
his  friends,  who  were  in  exile,  had  formed 
a  scheme  which  was  impracticable.  No 
preparation  had  been  made,  nor  was  any- 
thing ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He 
was  soon  convinced  that^  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  therefore,  after  a  stay  in  London 
of  five  days  only,  he  returned  to  Italy." 
Doctor  King,  who  afterwards  corresponded 
for  many  years  with  the  unfortunate  scion 
of  an  unfortunate  race,  describes  the  prince 
as  tall  and  well  made,  but  stooping  a  little. 
He  had  a  handsome  face  and  good  eyes,  and 
exactly  resembled  the  bustis  which  wore 
sold  of  him  in  Bed  Lion-street,  so  much  so 
that  when  he  came  and  took  tea  at  Doctor 
King's  lodgings,  the  doctor's  servant,  aft^r 
the  prince  had  gone,  remarked  how  like 
the  new  visitor  was  to  the  busts  of  the  Pre- 
tender. One  day,  in  the  park,  a  man  recog- 
nised him  and  went  down  on  his  knees 
to  kiss  his  hand,  which  served  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  prince  to  be  off  to  Home.  Doctor 
King  describes  Prince  Chailes  as  having  a 

?uick  apprehension,  and  speaking  French, 
talian,  and  English,  and  with  rather  a 
foreign  accent.  *'  In  a  polite  company," 
he  says,  *'  the  prince  would  not  pass  for  a 
genteel  man ;"  and  he  sums  up  his  character 
with  these  fktal  words.  "  1  never  heard 
him  express  any  noble  or  benevolent  senti- 
ment, the  certain  indication  of  a  great 
soul  and  a  good  heart,  or  to  discover  any 
sorrow  or  compassion  for  the  misfortunes 
of  so  many  worthy  men  who  had  suffered 
in  his  cause." 

It  is  now  certain  that  George  the  Second, 
through  his  spies,  knew  of  this  visit,  but 
was  too  generous  to  seize  his  then  almost 
powerless  enemy. 

The  following  anecdote  may  be  relied  on. 
The  king  one  day  asked  Lord  Holdernesse, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  where  Charles 
Edward  then  was. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sire,"  was  the  startled 
reply,  "  I — ^f— don't  exactly  know.  I  sup- 
pose in  Italy ;  but  I'll  consult  my  last  de- 
spatches." • 

"Pooh,  pooh!  man,"  said  the  king; 
"don't  trouble  vour  head  about  the  de- 
spatches. I'll  tell  you  where  he  is ;  he  is 
now  at  No.  — ,  Essex-street,  Strand,  and 
was  last  night  at  Lady  Primrose's  rout. 
What  shall  we  do  with  him  P" 

The  astonished  secretary  proposed  call- 
ing a  council,  but  the  king  sai^  "  No,  no. 
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We  can  manage  the  business  without  a 
council.  Let  him  stay  where  he  is  at 
present,  and  when  the  poor  man  has  amused 
himself  with  looking  about  London,  he  will 
go  home  again.;' 

The  king,  it  is  supposed,  learned  all  the 
prince's  schemes  from  his  Scotch  mistress, 
Walkenshaw,  whose  sister  was  housekeeper 
to  the  king's  son,  at  Leicester  House.  This 
was  the  woman  ^om  the  Jacobites  wanted 
to  be  sent  to  a  convent,  but  the  prince, 
though  he  did  not  care  for  her,  refused  to 
part  from  her.  The  prince  and  this  woman 
both  drank,  and  the  two  often  qucurrelled, 
and  sometimes  fougiit,  to  the  scandal  of 
their  Roman  neighbours.  This  Lady  Prim- 
rose, of  Essex-street,  with  wbom  the  prince 
sought  shelter  when  thousands  of  pounds 
were  set  upon  his  head,  was,  we  believe, 
that  Lady  Primrose  to  whom  Edinburgh 
legends  say  a  Cagliostro  of  the  day  showed 
her  absent  husband  in  a  mirror.  He  had 
attempted  her  life  and  fled  abroad.  She 
afterwards  married  Lord  Stair.  There  was 
a  General  Primrose  mixed  up  in  the  early 
Layer  conspiracy.  Henceforward,  let  every 
Jacobite  take  off  his  hat  as  he  passes  Essex- 
street. 

The  year  before  he  died.  Doctor  Johnson 
formed  a  club  in  Essex-street,  at  a  tavern 
kept  by  Sam,  one  of  Thrale's  old  servants. 
The  club  met  three  times  a  week,  and  the 
forfeit  for  non-attendance  was  twopence. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  spitefully  called  it  "  a 
low  ale-house  association,"  but  Windham, 
Daines  Barrington,  Boswell,  and  Doctor 
Brocklesby,  were  members.  Sir  Joshua  re- 
fused to  join,  probably  because  Barry,  who 
had  insulted  him,  was  one  of  the  circle- 
When  Boswell  was  put  up  Johnson  happily 
designated  him  as  a  "clubable  man." 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  great  lexi- 
cographer grew  more  than  ever  afraid  of 
solitude,  and  was  glad  of  a  club  so  con- 
veniently near  Bolt- court.  The  meetings 
continued  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  celebrated  characters  of 
Essex-street  in  Johnson's  time  was  Doctor 
George  Pordyce,  a  physician  of  great 
leammg  and  vast  appetite.  For  twenty 
years  he  dined  daily  at  Dolly's  Chop- House, 
and  like  a  very  Polyphemus,  washed  down 
his  huge  solitary  meal  with  a  tankard  of 
strong  ale,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy, 
and  a  whole  bottle  of  port.  After  these 
potations  he  would  quietly  walk  to  his 
house  in  Essex- street,  and  deliver  an 
admirable  lecture  to  his  pupils. 

The  golden  days  of  the  street  have  long 
since  passed  ;  its  glorious  youth  has  sunk 


into  a  decorous,  respectable,  quiet  old  age ; 
nobles  have  yielded  to  lawyers,  and  legal 
probably  Essex-street  will  remain.  Bhie 
bags  have  ousted  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  re- 
dundant lawyers  of  the  Temple  have  spread 
Hke  an  inundation  over  the  sloping  street 


WESTERN  BLAITG. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Acl  the  Yeab 
Round*  we  gave  some  specimens  of  Ameri- 
can «lang  phrases,  drawing  largelv  for  our 
matter  on  Doctor  Bartlett's  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms,  but  by  no  means  exhaustiiig 
a  very  copious  subject.  Even  America  is 
too  large  to  have  one  wide-f^read  and  uni- 
versally understood  slang.  Every  sectioii 
of  it  has  its  own  poouliar  expressions,  which 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  have  raised  up 
in  its  speech.  Most  copious  of  all,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  the  Great  West,  and  moat  expres- 
sive is  that  of  the  gold  miners,  who  dot  tlie 
Califomian  and  British  GJoluinbia  mountain 
sides.  Here  the  new  Kfe,  overlaying  that 
of  the  old  Spaniards  and  fur  traders,  han 
called  into  being  new  and  peculiar  exprts- 
sions,  or  has  corrupted  old  ones  into  a 
new  use  ajid  signification.  Eveiywherc 
do  we  find  ihem  unintentionally  cropping 
out  in  the  letters  of  "  our  own  correspon- 
dent," in  the  language  of  our  fiiends  fresh 
from  that  auriferous  region,  or  even  in  the 
grave  systematic  works  written  on  those 
portions  of  the  world.  One  of  these  authors, 
Mr.  Hittel,  has  even  devoted  a  few  para- 
graphs  to  the  subject,  which  for  our  readers' 
amusement  we  nave  enlarged,  firom  the  | 
storehouse  of  our  own  personal  experience  ] 

First,  then,  in  a  country  where  eYerfoodj  i 
works,  it  is  natural  that  the  idler  should  he  i 
contemptuously  spoken  of.  In  Califomia^^  ' 
professed  idler  is  called  a*' bummer."  Hei*  ' 
always  well-dressed,  affable  in  conversation, 
ready  to  "  take  a  drink  "  with  any  one.    He 
peculiarly  affects  a  cut  velvet  waistcoat  of 
gorgeous  hue,  "  Oalifornia-diamonds"  inhis 
shirt-front,  a  polished  quartz  seal  hanging 
at  his  fob,  possibly  a  gold  buckle,  and  has 
an  infinite  acquaintance,  whom  he  insists 
on  introducing  to  you,  which  introduction 
generally  results  in  their  being  asked  to 
take  a  drink.     I  have  noticed  that  they 
always  have  an  **  interest  in  a  quartz  lead/' 
and  are  "  down  at  the  Bay  *•  to  get  np  a  | 
coippany  to  work  it.     A  "  loafer"  is  not  so 
bad  as  a  bummer,  for  though  a  loafer  may 
become  a  nuisance  by  calling  at  unseason- 

•  See  All  Thb  Taax  Bomn^^  'Sjgw  Serm  ▼o^^-* 
p.  270. 
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able  hours  at  places  of  bnsiiieeB,  yet  thk 
does  not  stamp  him  as  endowed  with  this 
permanent  fraolty  of  character,  but  only  aa 
being  seized  with  a  temporary  idleness. 
A  bnmmer,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  low,  dis- 
repntable,  laay  character,  much  equivalent 
to  our  "  sponge."  A  good  number  of  men 
now  filling  high  places  in  the  land  haye  been, 
in  their  Califomian  days,  bunmiers.  For 
instance,  I  once  asked  a  Califomian  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  General  Blank,  at  that 
time  a  celebrated  commander  in  the  ciyil 
war,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  once  in  the 
country,  and  what  sort  of  fellow  he  was. 
" Oh,  yes,"  he  knew  him.  " In  feet,  IVe  got 
bis  note  at  the  present  moment  for  forty-five 
dollars  I  loaned  him  five  years  ago.  The 
gineral  was  noising  better  than  a  darned 
bummer,  mister  !'*  Again,  all  readers  of 
American  election  literature  must  have  re- 
membered with  what  furious  venom  Western 
papers  described,  about  two  years  ago,  an 
afterwards  successM  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, as  having  been  in  California,  after  he 
left  the  army,  a  "  regular  whisky  bummer  !*' 

"  On  it "  is  a  peculiar  and  expressive 
Califomian  pbrase.  A  man  who  is  "  on  it" 
ia  generally  looked  upon  as  a  "  scaly"  cus- 
tomer, and  I  regret,  for  the  honour  of  the 
legal  profession,  that  an  indignant  Califor- 
nianUtigaiit  frequently  finds  it  necessary  to 
apply  the  phrase  to  his  attorney.  A  man 
may  he  "  on  the  make  "  when  he  is  keen 
after  acquiring  filthy  lucre ;  "  on  the  fight" 
wben  he  is  combatively  inclined ;  "  on  the 
shoot "  when  ready  with  his  revolver ;  or 
"on  the  splurdge"  when,  under  the  in- 
fluence, more  or  less,  of  alcoholic  excite- 
ment, he  is  driving  foriously  around  town 
ia  a  buggy,  halting  at  every  other  ^*  saloon," 
"standing"  champagne  "to  the  boys," 
smashing  a  mirror  or  two,  and  generally 
"  spending  his  money  like  a  man  " — or  a 
donkey.  When  a  woman  is  talked  about 
as  being  "on  it,"  it  is  invariably  under- 
stood that  she  has  fallen  into  evil  ways. 

The  occupation  of  the  gold-digger  has 
suggested  to  him  new  expressions  to 
signify  to  his  fiiends  his  desire  for  them 
to  partake  of  vinous  hospitality  with  him. 
He  prays  them  "  to  put  in  a  blast,"  and 
you  ia  your  turn,  as  you  lift  up  your  glass, 
are  civil  enough  to  say  to  your  host, 
"  Here's  to  you,  old  man,  and  hopin'  your 
pay  dirt*il  pan*  out  gay;"  in  other  words, 


"pan" 


ia  a  metal  diah,  in  whkh  the  digger 
WMhei  out  a  teat  qaaatity  of  earth  or  gravel,  and  then 
Mgn  hia  mine  by  the  result  In  America,  a  "  claim" 
u  uid  to  be  worth  ao  manv  "  oenta  to  the  pan,"  jaat 
M  u  AnstralU  it  ia  tolked  of  aa  yielding  ao  wmj 
Pennyweighta  to  the  bucket." 


that  the  earth  in  whieh  he  is  working  may 
wash  out  rich  supplies  of  gold-dust  and 
nuggets.  At  other  times,  the  same  hos- 
pito,ble  wish  to  partake  of  stimulants  with 
any  one  is  indicated  by  the  rather  more 
generally  used  expressions  of  '*  take  % 
smile,"  signifying  that  you  are  desired 
to  drive  dull  care  away  in  ihe  flowing 
bowl,  or  you  are  asked  *'to  nominate 
your  pisin;"  or,  as  somebody  takes  your 
arm  at  the  comer  of  the  main  street  of 

^EE^^^'^Ey  y*"^  *^  requested,  in  a  cheery 
tone  of  voice,  to  "  hist  in  a  drop  of  pisin, 
the  two  latter  phrases  being  intended  to  ex- 
press the  popular  opinion  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  whisky ;  also  vnl^rfy  known 
as  "chain-lightning,"  "mountain  howitzer," 
"tangle  leg,"  and  "tarantula  juice."  In 
those  parts  of  the  'worid  whisky  is  not 
judged  by  Sikes's  hydrometer,  or  any  such 
puerile  test,  but  by  the  distance  a  man  can 
walk  after  partaking  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  it.  Tradition  asserts  that  a  certain 
Southerner  of  bibulous  propensities  used 
to  "  keep  a  nigger  " .  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  "trying  the  whisky  on  him;"  if 
the  Ethiopian  survived  the  dose  for  a  rea- 
sonable time,  his  master  ventured  to  par- 
take, considering  the  beverage  not  of 
mortal  intensity!  It  is  really  wonderftQ 
how  many  expressions  thirsty  mankind 
have  coined  to  denote  the  act  of  partaking 
of  stimulants.  An  antiquarian  friend  only 
the  other  day  read  over  to  me  a  list  of  no 
less  than  sixty-seven  distinct  expressions 
used  in  Scotbuid  alone  to  signify  the  drink- 
ing of  whisky.  This  list  might  be  materially 
enlarged  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  every 
interest  has  its  own  expressions.  For  in- 
stance, in  Honolulu  your  fiiend  the  whaler 
will  ask  you  "to  take  a  fid,"  and  you  in 
return  will  reply,  as  you  help  yourself  out 
of  a  case-bottle  in  his  cabin,  "Well,  old 
salt,  here's  two  hundred  barrels!"  The 
universal  reply  to  all  these  compliments 
being  "  Drink  hearty !" 

Spanish  expressions  naturally  supply  a 
lar^e  quota  of  Califomian  slang  phrases, 
which  have  got  perfectly  incorporated  into 
every  -  day  language,  and  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  vulgar.  For  instance,  the  fence  or 
corral  in  which  mules  and  cattle  are  con- 
fined, has  supplied  a  verb  in  common  use. 
When  a  man  is  cornered  in  giving  utter- 
ance to  some  untenable  proposition,  he  ia 
said  to  be  "  corraled,"  when  a  horse  thief 
is  caught,  he  is  "  corraled,"  and  a  successful 
"  operator  "  on  the  stock  exchange  will  be 
described  as  having  "  corraled "  all  the 
shares  in  the  Boot  -  Hog  -  or  -  Die  Quads 
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Mining  Conipanj.  A  farm  is  nniyersallj 
called  a  "  ranch,"  derived  from  the  Spanish 
"  rancho,"  and  a  farmer  a  "  rancher,"  from 
the  Spanish  equivalent  "ranchero."  Nu- 
merous also  are  the  Indian  aboriginal  words 
which  have  got  incorporated  in  the  Ian* 
goage,  especiaJlj  in  the  British  possessions, 
whei*e  the  natives  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  whites,  and  on  friendly  social 
terms  with  the  latter.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  beside  numerous  Indian  names, 
still  retained  for  localities,  many  words  in 
daily  use  are  derived  from  some  one  or 
other  of  the  native  dialects.  A  man  talks 
of  having  no  "  chickamen,"  or  money,  on 
his  person,  and  will  indignantly  talk  of  the 
assumptions  of  the  '*  tyhees,"  or  great  men, 
and  even  coins  a  noun,  *'  tyheeism,'  to  denote 
this  arrogance  of  the  tyhees. 

We  should  tire  our  readers*  patience  ont, 
did  we  go  over  the  various  expressions 
used  in  the  gold-digger's  everr-day  life; 
how  he  takes  a  *'  square  meal  '  when  he 
comes  to  his  inn,  or  how  when  he  g^ts  into 
hard  circumstances  he  is  "  dead  broke,**  or 
** caves  in,**  or  "goes  up  a  flume."  To 
show  the  application  of  some  of  these  odd 
expressions,  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better 
tiian  to  parody  in  miner  English  a  portion 
of  a  proclamation  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  British  Columbia,  anont  some 
mining  regulations,  which  lies  before  us. 
With  this  we  will  conclude  this  brief  survey 
of  the  wide  and  fresh  field  of  Western 
slang. 

Froclamatiok  !  Havikq  the  Fobce  of  Law, 

You  Bkt  ! 

Whereas,  a  change  in  the  mining  laws  is 
expedient.     Be  it  enacted  as  follows : 

1.  That  all  former  proclamations  are 
hereby  repealed  and  "played  out.** 

Interpretation  clause. — In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  act  the  word  "  guv  **  shall  mean 
the  governor  of  this  colony,  and  "com- 
mish  *'  shall  mean  the  commissioner  for  the 
time  being.  The  words  **  fizzled,**  "  played 
out,**  "  pettered,*' "  caved,**  and  "  gone  up  a 
flume,**  shall  respectively  mean,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  mining  claim,  that  the  same 
is  worthless ;  and  when  applied  to  an  indi- 
vidual, that  he  is  ruined,  helpless,  dead,  or 
in  debt,  and  the  terms  "  dead  broke  **  and 
*' busted,*'  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  be  construed  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
That  the  words  "  pile,*'  "  the  dust,"  "  the 
colour,"  and  "bottom  dollars,**  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  the  current  coin  of 
this  realm. 

The  term  "  free  miner  *'  shall  mean  every 


person  entitled  to  mine.  The  term  "  on  it" 
shall  imply  a  willingness  to  buy,  sell,  or 
g^t  drunk ;  and  "  on  the  make  *'  shall  mean 
a  determination  to  make  money,  honestly, 
if  you  can;  if  you  can't — ^make  money; 
"  on  the  sell  **  shall  mean  a  willingness  to 
sell,  and  ''on  the  buy"  a  willingness  to 
purchase. 

The  term  ''you  bet"  shall  be  used  to 
remove  any  doubt  which  may  possibly  exist 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual  addressed; 
and  yon  "  bet  your  life  **  shall  be  applied 
in  the  same  way,  but  shall  be  more  con- 
clusive ;  and  the  term  "  you  bet  your 
boots*'  shall  be  equivalent  to  "yon  bet 
your  life;'*  and  the  term  "you  bet  your 
bottom  dollar*'  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  mean  "  your  life,**  or  "  your 
boots.*'  The  word  "  chain-lightning  "  shall 
mean  very  ardent  spirits ;  and  "  mountain 
howitzer"  shall  mean  liquor  that  kills  at 
over  one  thousand  yards ;  and  "  scor^Hos 
juice "  and  "  tarantula  juice "  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  "mountain  howitzer,'* 
or  "  chain  -  lightning,*'  and  "drinks  for 
the  crowd  "  shall  mean  any  and  all  of  the 
foregoing,  for  the  persons  present,  but  not 
any  others. 

That  "  in  a  bom  "  shall  be  equivalent  to 
the  old  classical  term  of  "  over  the  left  ;*' 
and,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  "  in  a 
horn  "  shall  be  equivalent  to  "  in  a  hog*s 
eye."  These  terms  shall  imply  doubt,  and 
be  equivalent  to  "  no  you  don't.'* 

That  the  term  "  vamoose  the  ranch " 
shall  mean  that  the  individual  referred  to 
has  left  for  parts  unknown ;  and  "  slope** 
shall  be  equivalent  to  "  vamoose  tbe 
ranch  ;**  and  "  make  tracks  "  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  be  equally  as  expres- 
sive as  the  two  foregoing  terms. 

That  the  term  "  got  the  dead  wood  on  ; 
him"  shall  not  refer  to  anv  kind  of  timber 
whatever,  dead  or  alive,  but  shall  be  used 
when  one  individual  has  obtained  a  fair  or  ' 
unfair  advantage  over  another;  and  the 
term  '^  got  the  bulge  on  him  **  shall  be  as 
strong  as  "  getting  the  dead  wood  on  him/* 
and  getting  either  the  "bulge**  or  "dead 
wood  on  him,**  may  result  from  "  sloping, " 
"  milking  tracks,**  or  "  vamoosing  the 
ranch.** 

That  "  spotted,"  when  applied  to  an  in- 
dividual, shall  have  no  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  skin  of  any  white  man,  or  anj 
spot  thereon,  but  shall  mean  that  he  is 
watched;  and,  when  applied  to  mining, 
shall  mean  tliat  the  gold  is  scattered ;  and 
the  term  "  biz  "  shall  mean  business. 

That  "  sock  it  to  him  "  shall  be  equira- 
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lent  to  the  old  word  **  punish ;"  and  "  give 
him  fits'*  shall  be  equiyalent  to  *'  sock  it  to 
him;"  provided  also,  that  the  word  "  fits  " 
shall  not  include  apoplexy  or  epilepsy. 

That  "jawbone  shall  mean  credit,  pro- 
vided also  that  the  size,  shape,  and  con- 
tour of  snch  '*  jawbone  "  shall  not,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  be  material. 

That  "nare  a  colour"  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  "  dead  broke,"  and  there  shall  be 
no  difierence  between  '*  nare  a  colour  "  and 
"nareared." 

That  the  phrase  ''there's  a  heap  of 
tronhle  on  the  old  man's  mind  "  shall  mean 
that  the  individual  referred  to  is  either 
"  gone  up  a  flume,"  "  pettered,"  or  that  he 
has  "struck  the  bed-rock  pitching"  the 
wrong  way ;  and  a  "  young  man  "  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  he  an  "  old  man," 
and  the  feminine  gender  shall  be  included 
in  the  masculine,  and  both  in  the  neuter. 

That  "bully  for  you,"  or  "bully  for 
him,"  shall  mean  a  term  of  approval ;  and 
"good  on  your  head,"  or  "good  on  his 
head,"  shall  mean  the  same  thocg. 

That  the  terms  "old  boss,"  "doc," 
"judge,"  "col'nel,"  "cap,"  and  "old 
hoss,"  are  all  equivalent,  and  the  term  "  or 
any  other  man,"  shall  have  no  definite 
meaning,  and  may  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  things. 

And  " slum-gullion"  shall  mean  clay; 
"pay  dirt,"  dirt  containing  gold;  and 
"  good  prospects"  shall  not  mean  a  pleas- 
ing landscape,  but  plenty  of  "  pay  dirt ;" 
tod  "  wash-boulders,"  "  wash-gravel,"  and 
"  bed-rock  pitching,"  shall  mean  indications 
of  f:old  somewhere. 

That  a  "jumper"  shall  not  mean  a 
person  who  indulges  in  the  active  exercise 
oi  jumping,  but  shall  mean  a  person  who 
possesses  himself  of  another  man's  claim 
because  it  is  paying;  and  an  invalid,  or 
cripple,  or  woman,  may  be  a  "jumper." 

2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  guv,  you 
bet,  to  appoint  one  or  two  moro  com- 
niishes,  as  he  may  think  proper,  to  trans- 
act the  biz  of  the  mines  of  this  colony. 

3.  That  no  jumper  shall  hereafter  be 
allowed  to  indulge  in  that  exercise,  and  if 
the  commish  shall  Qixd  him  on  it,  he 
shall  have  power  to  sock  it  to  him,  or  fine 
bim  drinks  for  the  crowd,  you  bet  your  life. 

4.  That  all  honest  miners,  who  are  on 
the  buy,  may  purchase  more  than  two 
claims  from  those  who  are  on  the  sell,  pro- 
vided also  that  both  parties  may  or  may 
Dot  he  on  the  make. 

5.  That  any  honest  miner  who  shall, 
^r  the  passing  of  this  act,   allow  any 


other  miner  to  get  the  dead  wood  on  him, 
shall,  you  bet  your  boots,  upon  complaint 
made  to  the  commish  thai  there's  a  heap 
of  trouble  on  the  old  man's  mind,  be  spotted 
as  a  muggins,  and  be  ordered  in  conse- 
quence to  pay  a  fine  of  two  ounces,  or,  in 
default  of  payment,  catch  fits,  and  the 
commish  shall  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
the  one  that's  on  it,  by  saying  "  bully  for 
you,"  and  may  add  at  his  pleasure,  "  or 
any  other  man." 

6.  Not  finished,  and  therefore'  this  act  is 
to  save  time. 

Issued  under  our  seal  of  Cariboo,  this 
ninth  day  of  May,  and  the  tenth  year  of 
the  mines. 

By  the  Guv's  command, 
X.  Y.  Z.,  Boss  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

Ood  save  the  Queen,  and  good  on  her 
head! 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  KEY. 

CHAPTBR  LXXXVI.   LADT  VEBHON  LEAVES 

BOTDOW. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Dawe,  please,  my  lady," 
said  Latimer,  and  withdrew  softly. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Dawe?  said  the 
well-known  sweet  voice  from  the  darkened 
part  of  the  room ;  "  I'm  suffering  from 
headache ;  but  take  a  chair,  where  there  is 
a  little  light,  and  I'll  come  as  near  as  I 
can  bear." 

He  saw  a  white  figure  moving  slowly 
towards  him ;  aud  soon  it  emerged  in  the 
twilight ;  and  Lady  Vernon  appeared.  She 
had  a  loose  grey  dress  on,  of  a  very  thick 
sofl  silk.  Sho  pointed  to  a  chair,  which 
accordingly  Dawe  took ;  she  herself  sat 
down,  and  appeared  a  little  out  of  breath. 

He  was  shocked  at  the  change  he  ob- 
served. She  had  grown  thin,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  stooped,  and  was  deadly  pale  except 
for  a  small  hectic  patch  in  each  cheek, 
which  used  to  come  only  with  agitation. 
Her  eyes  looked  larger  and  fiercer,  but  had 
the  glassy  look  that  strangely  suited  her 
peaked  features. 

Sho  looked  sinister  as  the  woman  of 
Endor.  He  thought  the  hand  of  death 
was  on  her 

He  relented,  though  his  brown  corded 
face  and  prominent  eyes  showed  no  sign  j 
and  he  said : 

"  You  look  ill,  Barbara ;  you  must  be  ill. 
Who  is  attending  you  ?" 

"No  one;  I  prescribe  for  myself;  it  ia 
not  anything  serious;  and  I  know  what 
suits  mc." 
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'*  You  ought  to  have  the  best  advice  from 
towB,"  he  persisted.  "  And— aad,  Barbara, 
I  hare  known  you  in  your  cradle ;  I  have 
had  yon  on  my  knee  when  you  were  a 
little  child ;  you'll  shake  hands  with  me.'' 

He  had  approached,  with  his  brown  hand 
extended. 

'*  Another  time;  not  to-day,"  she  said, 
coldly ;  '*  pray  take  my  own  account  of  it ; 
I  am  not  seriously  ill ;  and  be  kind  enough 
not  to  tell  my  friends  that  I  am  dying ; 
I'm  bored  to  death  by  calls  and  notes.;  I 
shall  be  quite  well  in  a  week.  What  about 
Elwyn  ?  Da  say  at  once ;  I  implore  of  you, 
come  to  the  poin^." 

"  I  find  that  Elwyn  Howard,  or  Vivian, 
your  son,  is  the  person  who  has  mariied 
Miss  Ethel  Tintem." 

"  I  knew  it,  I  guessed  it,"  she  said  after 
a  pause.  "  There  is  always  a  shock  when 
evil  surmises  turn  out  true ;  but  I  was  sure 
it  was  so." 

*'  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  Miss 
Medwyn,"  says  Mr.  Dawe.  "  She  says  that 
Damian  pronounces  Maud  perfectly  well, 
and  has  sent  her  away  in  Mazimilla's  care 
fix)m  Glare  woods." 

'^  Mr.  Damian  is  doting ;  but  that  doesn't 
excuse  his  writing  libels,"  said  Lady 
Vernon,  flushing  a  bright  scarlet,  and 
then  growing  deadly  pale.  "  I  had  a  letter 
of  insinuation  and  insult  from  him  this 
morning,  which  he  shall  rue.  I'm  glad 
Maud  is  set  at  liberty  without  my  sanction ; 
let  her  kill  me,  or  kill  herself;  what  does 
it  matter,  compared  with  the  tragedy  she 
threatened,  and  which  is  now  impossible  1" 
Mr.  Dawe  nodded,  and  in  a  few  moments 
said: 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Tintern." 
"The  wretch!"  whispered  she,  looking 
down  steadfastly  on  the  floor,  with  cheeks 
still  flushed,  and  baleful  eyes ;  you  might 
have  £Ekncied  a  Canidia  looking  down  on 
the  Mood  of  her  enemy.  "  He  was  the  con- 
triver of  all  that -misery.  He  thought  that 
you  would  provide  for  the  young  man.  He 
is  utterly  false." 

"  I  believe  he  had  quite  other  intentions 
for  the  young  lady,"  said  Dawe. 

"  Don't  beheve  it ;  what  better  could  a 
country  squire  do  for  his  daughter  ?  Mr. 
Tintern  never  goes  straight  to  anything. 
You  never  discover  what  he  intends,  except 
by  his  bad  acting.  And  to  think  of  their 
having  caught  my  beautiful  boy  in  their 
toils !  When  he  came  here  ill,  he  looked 
80  Hke  my  own  noble  Elwyn,  the  sight  of 
him  almost  broke  my  heart.  You  must 
bring  him  to  see  me ;  I  have  made  up  my 


mind  to  tell  him  erverjrihiDg.  He  bU 
know  his  &ther,  and  his  poor,  brokeD- 
hearted  mother." 

"  Well,  Barbara,  I  fear  jcm,  are  exerting 
yourself  too  much.  One  thing  I  mention 
for  your  oonsideratiion.  Use  your  power 
of  appointment  under  the  will  in  favonr  of 
Tintem,  and  you  own  dictate  his  8eid^ 
ments  for  your  sou,  and  thus  provide  fo: 
him  handsomely." 

"  It  is  too  hie.  1  eKsevted  a  deed  ^bich 
excludes  him  irrevocably ;  and  it  is  in  Mr. 
Coke's  custody." 

"  You  might  have  consulted  me,  or  mmt 
one,  with  more  caution  than  yoizrsel£  Bir- 
bara,  before  taking  such  a  step,"  said  Dave, 
after  a  pause. 

''  It  is  taken,  and  no  power  on  earth  cas 
reeal  it,"  she  said,  coldly. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"   said  Dawe.    AJ^cr  i 
short  silence,  "  I  am  told  there  is  not  & . 
nicer  giii  in  England  than  Ethel  Tintem^  I 

"  I   hope  she   mxyn't  live  lonnr,"  swi  | 
Lady  Vernon,  in  her  cold  tones.     "  'Vei- 1 
gcance  is  mine;    I  will  repay,  saith  tbe 
Lord.'     Let  His  justice  be  done,  and  mj 
poor  Elwyn  released  from  ike  wicked  oom- 
panion  who  deceived  him.     lU'  as  I  «&•' 
she  continued,   afbar    a  panise,   *'I  b&fe 
written  to  Mr.  Coke  to  come  down  to  cos-  \ 
suit  upon  the  letter  of  that  a^anderDHs  S 
man,  Mr.  Damian ;    I  have  walked  witii 
Grod  all  my  days,  why  will  he  not  spare  me 
one  drop  in  ibis  dreadful    cup?    I  bare 
lived  a  life  of  virtue.  I  have  done  my  dn^ 
I  have  nothing  to  retract ;  nothing  to  repeal 
of.     I  will  see  Maud's  fiu»  no  more.   Sb^ 
has  never  been  a  child  to  me.    She  b<s 
been  the  source  of  half  my  isdsery.  Another 
parent  would  leave  her  with  a  ctast  J 
turn  from  her  in  silenee.      Grood  p^P<^  , 
understand  and  honovr  me.     Tfaew^  ;| 
I  trample  under  my  feet.     *  These  »p»^^ 
evil  of  those  things  which  they  know  sot 
She  made  her  quotation  with  a  low  ott^* 
ances,  and  with  a  slow  and  Intter  empli^^ 
She  was  talking,  as  it  were^   to  hsr^^j- 
"  *  Woe  unto  them,  for  they  have  ff>ric}^ 
the  way  of  Cain,  aud  perished  in  the  gwn* 
saying  of  Core.     These  are  spots  in  To^r 
feasts  of  charity.  Trees  whose  frnit  wither- 
eth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plticked  up 
by  the  roots ;   wandering  stars,  to  whom 
is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness- 
for  ever.*  " 

She  turned  as  ^e  said  this,  and  Mr.  Di^^ 
thought  she  was  weeping,  for  he  heard  oo^ 
or  two  little  sobs. 

Latimer,  a  minute  aft»r,  in  the  adjoining 
room,  heardahoavse  voice  calling  ho*  is 
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strange  loud  accents.  At  sound  of  this  dis- 
cordant stumnons,  throngb  Latimer's  brain, 
with  a  snre  omen,  flashed  a  dreadful  sus- 
picion. 

Now  she  is  in  the  room,  sho  does  not 
know  how,  stooping  over  the  chair,  calling 
distractedly,  "My  lady!  my  lady!"  in  an 
ear  that  will  never  hear  sound  again. 
She  is  holding  her  up  in  the  chair,  but  the 
head  sinks  and  rolls,  this  way  or  that,  as 
the  weight  inclines.  *'  *Tis  a  faint !  'tis  a 
&int !  my  God !  'Tis  only  a  faint !"  La- 
timer  cries  wildly  in  her  terror. 

Mr.  Dawe  has  thrown  open  the  shatter, 
the  window  itself;  and  the  fitfal  autumn 
air  eddies  in,  and  the  elegant  little  lace 
coiffure  and  its  long,  dark,  grey-and-blue 
silk  ribbons  flutter  about  the  dead  face  and 
open  mouth.  Mr.  Dawe  has  sprinkled 
water  on  her  fkce.  It  streams  om^t  it*  as 
rain  would  orer  a  marble  bust. 

Latimer  despairs;  she  cries  out  with 
terror,  "  What  is  it,  what  is  it  ?  Is  she 
gone  ?  Oh !  she's  gone,  she  is  gone  !  she's 
gone !" 

Mr.  Dawe  at  the  door  is  calling  for  help, 
and  soon  many  feet  and  voices  are  in  the 
room.  Strange  liberties  are  taken  with 
awful  Lady  Vernon's  sanctuary.  The 
shntters  are  thrown  open,  the  curtains 
dragged  back,  furniture  is  wheeled  out  of 
the  way,  hnddled  together.  "  My  lady's" 
Bihle  lies  flat  on  its  fece  on  the  floor  with  its 
covers  open,  beside  a  gilt  candlestick  and 
hroken  candle ;  broken,  too,  lies  the  pretty 
malachite  paper-cutter  which  dead  and 
buried  Vicar  Howard  owned  long  since, 
which  he  had  given  her  three-and- twenty 
years  ago,  and  which  ever  since  his  death 
has  always  been  beside  her.  On  the  carpet 
are  strewn  letters  and  two  or  three  books, 
and  the  gold  mounted  ink-bottio  lies  on  its 
side  on  the  rich  table-cover,  as  it  were  in  a 
swoon,  and  bleeding  ink  profasely,  quite 
neglected. 

The  great  and  fatdtless  Lady  Vernon  is 
hy  this  tima  on  the  sofa,  a  shawl  over  her 
feet,  her  head  propped  with  the  pillow,  and 
something  uiuler  her  chin  to  close  her 
month.  There  ave  no  diselosures  of  '^  makine 
up.  The  tints  on  her  cheek  fade  naturally 
iuto  the  proper  hue  of  death.        / 

This  solitary  lady  with  one  great  and  un- 
told aiection  among  the  living,  one  pas- 
sionate affection,  among  the  drad,  is  more 
alone  tlum  ever  now.  Her  pride,  her  pas- 
sion, her  strong  affections,  her  wickedness, 
the  whole  story  of  her  life,  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,  and  passed  out  of  her  keep- 
ing now. 


A  servant  is  galloping  by  this  time  half- 
way to  Shillings  worth  to  bring  the  doctor, 
the  Roydon  doctor  not  yet  having  returned, 
and  Mr.  Dawe  wishing  some  skilled  inspec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  so  great  a  lady. 

All  goes  on  as  usual.  The  little  town 
recovers  from  its  momentary  stupor.  The 
scepticism  of  startled  people  subsides,  and 
the  great  conviction  is  established.  Lady 
Vernon  of  Roydon  is  dead. 

Mr.  Dawe  remains  at  the  Venion  Arms ; 
Mr.  Coke  arrives,  letters  are  flying  in  all 
directions.  Lady  Vernon's  will  has  never 
been  executed.  She  had  not  been  able 
quite  to  make  up  her  mind  upon  some 
points,  and  had  no  idea  that  her  hour  was 
so  near. 

The  letters  that  radiate  from  the  Hall  to 
many  scores  of  other  homes,  chiefly  of  the 
ppreat,  announce  that  the  physicians  agree 
m  referring  the  sad  event  to  heart-com- 
plaint, developed  with  unusual  rapidity. 

CDHCLUSIOH. 

The  remainder  of  my  story  pretty  nearly 
tells  itself. 

In  Lady  Vernon's  secret  marriage  with 
the  vicar,  Elwyn  Howard,  there  was  no 
taint  of  guilt.  There  was  extreme  rashness. 
Each  honestly  believed  that  the  wicked  per- 
son whom  he  had  married  in  his  romantic 
nonage,  and  lived  with  little  more  than  a 
week,  had  been  dead  for  years.  Her  own 
family  had  not  only  published  her  death, 
but  sworn  to  the  ^t,  and  actually  admi- 
nistered some  trifling  property  of  hers.  It 
was  not  until  afler  his  marriage,  not  his 
seeking,  but  urged  upon  him  by  the  way- 
ward and  impassioned  girl,  that  the  dread- 
ful uncertainty  of  the  situation  was,  for 
the  first  time,  suspected.  The  story  is 
curious,  but  true.  The  spoiled  girl  had 
revealed  her  passion  to  no  one.  It  was 
not  until  circumstances  compelled  her  to 
choose  between  confidence  or  exposure, 
that  she  disclosed  her  situation.  Mr.  Dawe 
was  the  sole  confidant  of  her  parents  in  this 
dark  emergency  in  secret  family  history. 
By  his  advice  the  young  lady  and  her 
father  set  out  as  if  for  a  short  tour  on  the 
Continent.  The  journey  diverged  and 
really  ended  in  a  sequestered  place  near  a 
little  Welsh  village.  Hero  the  child  of 
this  ill-fated  and  invalid  marriage  was 
born.  Mr.  Dawe  undertook  to  direct 
every  particular  respecting  its  early  care, 
its  subsequent  education,  and  final  position 
in  life. 

They  were  to  leave  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
to  return  home,  in  a  little  time,  by  a  very 
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'wide  circuit,  having  taken  every  precaution 
necessary  for  a  complete  mystification  of 
the  good  gossips  of  Roy  don,  when  who 
should  light  npon  them,  traversing  a  path 
through  the  very  grounds  of  the  house  they 
innabited,  but  about  the  most  unlikely 
man  in  the  world  to  be  found  in  that 
sequestered  cx)mer,  Sir  Amyrald  Yernon, 
the  young  lady's  rejected  suitor.  He  saw 
signs  of  alarm  and  agitation  in  both,  on 
recognising  him,  by  no  means  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  an  accidental  meeting  with 
a  rejected  lover. 

They  departed;  but  he  remained,  and 
without  disclosing  their  real  names,  he 
made  himself  master  of  their  secret.  He 
tracked  Mr.  Dawe,  and  insisted  that  he 
should  be  taken  into  confidence,  and  took 
such  a  tone,  that  with  the  advice  of  the 
young  lady's  father,  Mr.  Dawe  told  him 
the  &ct8  of  the  case,  which,  painful  as 
they  were,  yet  supplied  an  answer  to  sus- 
picions of  a  more  degrading  kind. 

It  was  the  possession  of  this  secret  that 
enabled  him,  after  the  death  of  the  vicar, 
to  bend  the  proud  young  lady  to  his  will. 

I  now  turn  to  Charles  Marston  and 
Maud  Yernon,  who,  in  due  time,  there 
being  no  longer  any  let  or  hindrance,  were 
united.  At  present  they  live  very  much 
abroad ;  and,  when  in  England,  they  do  not 
stay  at  Roydon,  which  the  young  lady  asso- 
ciates with  many  painful  recollections,  but 
at  their  beautifal  house  of  Darrcl  Abbey. 

Doctor  Malkin  was  one  of  those  persons 
whom  Lady  Yemen's  death  disappointed. 
He  wishes  very  much  he  had  been  a  little 
less  active  in  managing  that  Glarcwoods 
business.  But  who  could  have  supposed 
that  Lady  Yernon  would  have  died  before 
the  appointments  she  intended  for  him 
were  filled  up  ?  He  has  no  liking  for  the 
young  lady.  But  for  reasons  of  his  own 
he  never  hints  at  the  Glare  woods  secret, 
and  the  good  people  of  Roydon  were  led  to 
believe  that  Maud,  during  her  absence,  had 
been  making  a  little  tour  for  her  health. 

Antomarchi,  finding  old  Damian  resolute 
against  committing  to  him,  after  the  dis- 
closures of  which  he  took  so  strong  a  view, 
a  trust  so  awfnl  as  the  autocracy  of  such 
an  empire  as  Glarewoods,  took  steps  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  restrain  Mr. 
Damian  from  breaking  up  that  establish- 
ment, and  selling  the  house  and  grounds. 


This  attempt  recoiled  upon  AntomarcE 
The  court  read  him  an  astounding  lecture 
on  the  facte.  The  press  took  it  up ;  and 
that  able  adventurer  found  thai  England 
was  no  longer  a  field  for  his  talents. 

I  have  heard  various  accounts  of  tbe 
after  adventures  of  that  briUiant  rogue, 
some  of  which  represent  bim  in  sore 
straits ;  others,  following  dark  and  down- 
ward paths,  and  picking  gold  and  siirer, 
but  in  danger,  all  the  while,  of  breaking 
his  neck,  and  lost  sight  of  by  the  decent 
upper  world. 

Mr.  Tintem  is  not  quite  mined  afbr  all, 
but  he  has  had  to  sell  nearly  all  his  estates, 
except  the  Grange,  and  a  rental  of  abom 
seven  hundred  a  year.  He  lives  in  Fiance ; 
and  refuses  to  see  Ethel ;  and  I  heard  this 
morning  from  old  Puntles,  whom  1  bap* 
pe^ed  to  meet,  that  he  has  just  bad  a  sligk 
paralytic  attack.  His  temper  oontinTiee  pre- 
cisely in  the  state  in  whidi  his  misfortones 
left  it. 

The  Reverend  Michael  Doody  has  been 
presented  to  one  of  the  comfortable  Hvin^ 
in  the  gift  of  the  Rovdon  Yemons.  He  is 
a  good  deal  sobered,  and  has  lost  some- 
thing of  his  wild  spirits  and  eccentricities. 
Bat  his  energy  and  good-natnre  are  un- 
abated. It  is  said  that  he  has  cast  eyes  of 
afiection  on  a  niece  of  Mr.  Puntles.  Bat 
of  this  I  have  heard  only  as  rumoar,  and 
must,  therefore,  speak  with  reserve. 

Yivian  and  Ethel  are  as  Happy  as  anj 
two  people,  except  perhaps  Charles  Maw- 
ton,  now  Lord  Warhampton,  and  his  good 
and  beautiful  young  wife,  can  be.    Charles 
and  Maud  have,  indeed,  little  on  eartii  to 
desire,  for  an  heir  is  bom  to  the  title  of 
Warhampton,  and  that  heir  is  not  mik^ 
merry  little   companions  in   the  nurssr.  i' 
Maximilla  almost  lives  with  her  old  fi*'^  ', 
Maud,   and    over  the  gateway   of  ^^^ 
hampton  stands,  in  well-chiselled  n' 
the  time-hononred  device  of 
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BOOKH. 
CHAPTBB  II.   A  EBVBLATION. 

In  an  old-fashioned  terrace  of  high 
houses,  leading  off  one  of  the  principal 
tioroDghfares  of  Springside,  and  ap- 
proached oddly  enongh,  first  by  a  flight  of 
crooked  steps,  and  then  by  a  narrow  wind- 
ing path,  dwelt  Mrs.  Pickering,  of  whom 
Captain  Cleethorpe  had  so  much  to  say, 
and  who  has  been  erst  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  story  as  Madge  Pierrepoint. 

In  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  we  last  caught  sight  of  her,  she  has 
materially  improved  in  appearance.  The 
rest  and  ease,  the  freedom  from  professional 
annoyances  and  private  worry,  the  soft, 
bright,  health-giving  atmosphere,  have  had 
their  invariably  good  effect,  and  her  cheek 
is  plumper,  her  eyes  brighter,  her  figure 
more  erect,  and  her  footfitep  more  light, 
tlian  they  have  been  since  the  days  of  her 
childhood.  When  she  rose  convalescent 
from  the  illness  which  attacked  her  on  her 
first  arrival  at  Springside,  Madge  felt  that 
a  vast  amonnt  of  not  merely  bodily,  but 
mental  disorder,  which  had  long  been 
hanging  around  her,  had  passed  away. 
Gone  was  that  fever  of  expectation,  gone 
that  "  restless  unsatisfied  longing."  No 
longer  had  she  to  dread  the  arrival  of  bad 
news,  no  longer  to  await,  with  trembling 
anxiety,  the  caprices  of  a  man,  who,  while 
his  affection  for  her  had  departed,  still 
possessed  the  right  of  disposing  of  her  time 
and  talent  to  suit  his  own  purpose. 

So  far  at  least  Philip  Vane  had  kept  his 
word.  Whether  by  design  or  accident, 
most  probably  the  latter  (for  neither  in  the 
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telegp^ph  clerk,  nor  in  the  governess,  lead- 
ing a  peaceful  hum- drum  life  with  her  little 
charge,  would  he  ever  have  dreamt  of  look- 
ing for  the  popular  actress),  he  had  never 
crossed  her  patrh.  In  the  beneficent  course 
of  time,  the  early  days  of  her  married  life 
seemed  to  have  almost  faded  out  from  her. 
memory,  while  of  the  later  days  she  thought 
no  more  than  as  reminiscences  of  an  ugly 
dream,  which,  from  time  to  time,  would 
obtrude  itself  upon  her,  only  to  render  her, 
if  possible,  more  grateful  for  the  peaceful 
quiet  which  she  then  enjoyed. 

Nor  was  Madge's  tranquil  life  clouded 
by  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  her  conduct 
in  regard  to  Gerald  Hardinge.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  feelings  which  had 
animated  her  during  that  brief  season, 
when  stung  by  Philip's  scorn,  and  touched 
by  Gerald's  devotion,  she  had  hesitated 
what  course  to  pursue,  they  were  quite 
gone  ere  the  doctor  pronounced  her  to  be 
convalescent,  and  she  knew  herself  to  be 
once  more  in  her  right  mind.  Closely 
shutting  out  from  mental  retrospection  any 
thought  of  occurrences  in  which  Philip 
Vane  had  borne  a  part,  she  yet  longed 
occasionally  to  linger  over  the  memory  of 
her  final  interview  with  Gerald,  and  even 
over  the  details  of  that  night  of  agony, 
when  she  had  renounced  all  hope  of  ever 
being  anything  to  him,  perhaps  of  ever 
seeing  him  again.  For  by  that  renunciation 
she  had  done  her  duty,  and  was  she  not  now 
reaping  her  reward?  No  trace  of  that 
passion,  which,  as  she  acknowledged  to 
herself,  she  had  entertained  for  him  during 
those  agonising  hours  of  doubt^  now  re- 
mained!  She  could  think  of  him — she 
did  think  of  him  often — with  womanly 
tenderness  and  regard,  so  pure  that  the 
whole  world  might  have  known  of  it  1  She 
flhonld  like  to  see  him,  she  should  like  to 
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see  his  wife— for  he  must  have  a  wife  by 
this  time,  Madge  thought — she  ^onld  like 
him  to  thiiik  well  of  her,  as  an  old  friend ; 
to  think  well  cxf  her^  and  as  a  friend,  bat 
nothing  more. 

It  is  the  morning  after  the  arnral  of 
Captain  Norman  at  his  old  friend's  quar- 
ters, and  Madge  is  seated  at  her  little 
table  in  the  window  looking  down  upon  the 
flagged  terrace-walk,  with  the  green  rsil- 
ings  in  front.  Before  her  is  her  little,  old- 
fashioned,  brass-bound  writing-desk,  with 
the  blotting-book  lying  open  upon  it,  and 
on  that  again  a  little  alnMwiack,  which  she 
has  been  consulting.  She  has  somewhat 
more  colour  in  her  cheeks  than  in  the 
days  when  we  first  knew  her ;  but  there  is 
the  same  bright,  frank,  earnest  look  in  the 
eyes,  and  the  long  brown  hair  is  as  luxu- 
riant as  ever. 

"  Just  three  years  ago,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, referring  again  to  the  almanack,  "  just 
three  years  since  I  fled  from  Wexeter,  and 
was  directed,  providentially  as  it  seems 
now,  to  this  place.  By  that  act  I  seem  to 
have  closed  and  clasped  as  it  were  the  first 
book  of  my  life,  shutting  in  with  it  cer- 
tain figures,  which  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  never  appear 
again.  There,  entombed  as  I  may  say,  for 
he  is  in  every  sense  dead  to  me,  is  my  hus- 
band, Philip  Vane!  His  ghost  never  haunts 
my  memory,  and  the  only  material  thing  I 
have  to  remind  me  of  hm  is  this." 

As  she  spoke  she  took  up  a  small  leather 
note- case  from  the  desk  and  looked  at  it 
contemptuously.  "This  note-case,  which 
he  must  have  left  behind  him  on  some  oc- 
casion, and  which  contains  a  few  cards, 
with  his  club  address  upon  them,  a  strip  of 
paper  containing  an  odd  jumble  of  alpha- 
betical letters,  and  some  betting  memo- 
randa. Why  do  I  keep  these  any  longer, 
I  wonder?  Better  destroy  them  and — ^no  !** 
she  said,  putting  the  papers  back  into  the 
case,  and  shutting  the  case  itself  into  the 
desk,  "  let  them  remain  where  they  are ;  I 
have  kept  them  so  long  that  I  may  leave 
them  there  now,  without  any  fear  of  their 
influencing  me  in  favour  of  their  late 
owner.  To  that  book,  too,  belongs  Grerald 
Hardinge,  to  whose  dark  blue  eyes  and 
chestnut  hair  this  photograph — how  well 
I  recollect  the  day  he  gave  it  me ! — does 
nothing  like  justice  !  And  for  the  matter 
of  that,  to  that  belongs  Margaret  Pierre- 
point,  and  every  troubled  incident  of  her 
life!  What  a  peaceful  career  has  Mi*s. 
Pickering's  been,  and  how  grateful  ought 
she  to  be  for  it  1" 


She  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  servant  mth  &  letter. 

"Fron  Rom»"  she  said  to  hfiiself,  as 
aosoi  as  the  girl  had  gone.  "  It  is  only  ttro 
days  ago  that  I  heard  from  ken  What  ean 
have  induoed  her,  usually  so  ofaary  of  her 
correspondence,  to  write  again  so  soon  ? 
There  can  be  nothing  wrong  wiili  her  I 
trust." 

She  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as  fel- 
lows : 

DsABEST  Madgi^ — Yov  Will  be  surprised 
to  hear  from  me  again  so  quickly,  and  irill 
imagine,  either  that  I  have  taken  seriouslj 
to  heart  the  scoldings  which  you  have  so 
frequently  given  me  for  being  so  bad  a 
correspondent,  or  that  something  is  ^e 
matter.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  latter 
is  certainly  not  the  case,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  take  credit  for  the  former ;  but  1 
have  a  piece  of  news  for  you  which  I 
cannot  resist  sending  to  you  at  once.  This 
morning,  on  my  way  to  the  office,  whom 
should  I  meet  but  Mr.  Gerald  Hardinge, 
looking  very  well,  and  oh,  Madge,  so  won- 
derfully handsome !  He  was  very  well- 
dressed  too,  had  beantiful  boots  and  gloves, 
and  looked  what  they  call,  quite  a  swell. 
Don't  you  recollect,  in  the  old  days  at 
Wexeter,  you  used  to  say  that  you  thought 
he  belonged  to  some  good  family  ?  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  thought  so  if  you  had 
seen  him  to>day;  perhaps  he  has  been 
taken  up  and  properly  recognised  bj 
them? 

He  hardly  knew  me  at  first,  and  would 
have  passed  by  me  without  speaking,  bnt 
I  gave  such  a  start.  It  was  very  rude»  I 
know,  but  I  could  not  help  it^  Madge ;  asd 
he  noticed  it  and  half  stopped,  and  then  I 
spoke  to  him  by  his  name.  He  reoollected 
me  at  once,  then  declared  I  had  almost 
grown  out  of  knowledge.  He  said  that  1 
always  looked  so  delicate  at  Wexeter,  ^st 
he  never  thought  I  should  have  Kved,  but 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  telling  me  that 
now,  as,  from  my  present  appearance,  then? 
was  no  fear  of  my  premature  dissolnticm. 
He  was  very  kind,  and  asked  me  all  about 
myself,  what  I  was  doing,  and  where  I 
lived — ^in  a  nice  way,  don't  you  know, 
Madge,  without  the  smallest  sign  of  arrifere 
pensee  about  it?  And  he  laughed  when 
I  told  him  about  the  telegraph  office,  and 
said  he  remembered  what  active  fingers  I 
used  to  have  in  the  old  days,  when  he  gave 
me  those  drawing  lessons.  He  laughed 
much  more  when  I  asked  him  whether  be 
was  at  any  London  theatre ;  he  could  not 
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understand  at  first  what  I  meant.  When 
I  told  him  that  I  meant  as  a  scene-painter, 
he  positive!  J  shouted  with  delight,  although 
it  was  in  the  open  street^  and  there  were 
people  passing  all  round.  So  then  he  said 
"no,"  and  laughed  again  as  he  added  that 
he  had  come  into  his  property ;  and  when 
I  said  that  I  hoped  that  had  not  made  him 
give  up  painting  altogether,  he  said,  "  he 
did  a  iitUo  now  and  then,  but  only  for 
amusement/*  I  have  heaxd  sinoe,  from  one 
of  cor  young  ladies,  who  is  very  fond  of  art, 
that  there  were  two  pictures  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion this  last  season  by  Mr.  Hardinge,  which 
were  very  highly  thought  of. 

Wasn't  it  odd,  Madge,  that  he  never  once 
asked  after  you,  never  even  mentioned  your 
name,  until  I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Bland  was 
taking  care  of  me,  and  then  he  asked  where 
jon  were  ?  I  did  not  tell  him,  Madge,  as 
joa  had  made  me  promise  never  to  tell 
any  one,  but  said,  in  a  general  sort  of  way, 
that  you  were  not  living  in  London,  said 
joa  had  left  the  theatrical  profession,  and 
he  then  asked  mo  if  you  were  married.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  say,  Madge,  for  that 
was  a  contingency  we  had  never  provided 
for,  and  Mr.  Hardinge  looked  so  hard  at 
me  while  he  spoke,  that  I  grew  confused, 
and  stuttered  and  stammered  before  I 
eventually  said  '*  yes."  I  hope  I  did  right, 
Madge,  but  I  had  no  time  for  reflection; 
and  as  I  am  only  partially  in  your  con- 
fidence, not  knowing  your  reasons  for  re- 
presenting yourself  as  a  widow,  I  could 
only  act  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  thought 
Mr.  Hardinge  turned  rather  white  when  I 
told  him,  and  then  he  slightly  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  changed  the  subject. 

He  was  very  kind,  Madge,  very  kind, 
indeed,  and  all  in  such  a  nice  way  1  He 
asked  me  if  I  were  still  fond  of  drawing, 
and  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  given  it 
np,  almost  from  want  of  time,  and  that  my 
principal  amusement  was  reading,  he  said 
that  he  had  plenty  of  books,  which  he 
should  be  pleased  to  lend  to  me.  "  I  will 
send  my  servant  with  them,"  he  said  ;  ''  I 
will  not  come  myself,  so  that  neither  Mrs. 
Bland  nor  Mrs.  Grundy  shall  be  scanda- 
lised, or,  better  still,"  he  added,  "  there  is  a 
dear  old  lady,  who  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine — she  is  rather  out  of  health. just  now, 
but  as  soon  as  she  is  a  little  better  she  shall 
<^1  upon  you  and  bring  them  to  you.  I 
Bbonld  like  her  to  know  you,  Eose,  and  I 
am  snrc  slio  would  take  a  fancy  to  you." 
ft  was  so  odd  to  hear  him  oall  me  Hose, 
just  as  he  did  in  the  old  times  when  I  was 
a  child. 


Write  to  me,  Madge,  dear,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  sdl  this.  I  have  just 
read  over  what  I  have  written,  and  find  it 
does  not  at  all  give  you  the  notion  which 
I  wished  to  convey  of  Mr.  Hardinge's 
niceness  and  kindness,  of  the  total  freedom 
of  his  manner  from  anything  like  either 
patronage  or  fiftmiliarity.  Without  feeling 
that,  you  may  think  I  did  wrong  in  telling 
where  I  lived,  but  I  am  sure  that  if — that 
you — there  I  cannot  explain  what  I  mean, 
but  you  will  understand  me. 

Your  loving 
Boss. 

P.S.  Tour  letter  just  arrived  about  the 
offer  of  the  old  Indian  general.  I  hope 
you  intend  to  say  "  yes." 

'^  Poor  Hose,"  murmured  Madge,  as  she 
laid  down  the  letter;  "yes,  you  did  per- 
fectly right,  dear ;  you  could  not  have  done 
better  if  I  had  taken  you  wholly  into  my 
confidence,  as  you  seem  to  think  I  ought 
to  have  done.  What  she  told  him,"  con- 
tinued Madge,  musing,  '^  will  be  simply  a 
corroboration  of  what  I  had  stated  in  my 
letter  to  him,  written  on  that  eventful 
night.  Turned  white  did  he  ?  Poor  Gerald, 
I  cannot  understand  that.  He  must  surely 
have  expected  it.  I  have  thought  of  him 
as  married  oflen  enough ;  but  I  was  his 
first  love,  I  fiuioy,  and  that  I  suppose  makes 
aU  the  difierence.  Strange  that  I  should 
hear  this  news  of  him  just  now,  when  I 
had  been  so  recently  thinking  of  him,  and 
when  another  change  in  my  life  seems 
imminent." 

Glancing  through  the  letter  again,  she 
continued:  ''Oh,  yes,  I  perfectly  under- 
stand what  Boae  thinks  she  has  fidled  to 
express.  Who  could  understand  better 
than  I  the  gentleoiess  of  his  manner  ?  Who 
could  so  well  appreciate  the  real  nobility 
of  his  character  r  I  have  often  thought, 
were  I  in  trouble  or  distress,  there  is  no 
one  to  whom  I  would  so  residily  appeal ; 
now,  I  mean,  when  the  lapse  of  time  would 
render  impossible  any  misinterpretation  of 
the  nature  of  the  application.  Not  married ! 
He  cannot  be  married,  or  Hose  would  have 
stated  so  plainly  in  so  mimy  words.  But 
who  can  this  old  lady  be,  who  is  going 
to  call  upon  Bose,  and  take  an  interest 
in  her  ? 

"  Well-dressed,  and  happy-looking,  and 
only  practising  his  art  for  his  amusement  1 
My  old  idea,  then,  the  idea  upon  which 
Philip  Vane  used  to  harp  so  much,  was  the 
right  one;  Gerald's  appearance  in  our  thea- 
trical circle  at  Wexeter  was  purely  acci- 
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dental.  He  was  well-born  and  well-bred, 
had  had  some  qnarrel  with  his  friends,  and 
actuated  bj  boyish,  high-spirited  impnlse, 
had  ran  away  from  them,  and  was  sowing 
his  wild  oatB  in  a  different  fashion  to  that 
nsnally  followed  by  yonng  fellows  of  his 
class.  Now  he  has  returned  home  again, 
has  been  received  by  his  people,  and  re- 
sumed his  proper  position.  Would  they," 
said  Madge,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  would  they 
so  gladly  have  welcomed  the  return  of  the 
prodigal,  if  he  had  brought  back  with  him 
as  his  wife  a  stage-player,  somewhat  older 
than  himself,  whose  family  and  whose  an- 
tecedents were  alike  unknown?  I  think 
not.  If  I  had  ever  for  an  instant  been 
doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  the  decision 
which  I  then  made,  the  news  thus  brought 
would  have  settled  it !  Just  and  merciful 
to  us  both  was  that  decision ;  mercifal  more 
especially  to  him,  though  bitterly  hard  to 
bear  at  the  time,  and  Gferald,  as  it  would 
seem  from  Rose's  innocent  account  of  his 
behaviour  at  the  news,  even  now  scarcely 
acquiesces  in  it.     Come  in  !*' 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  answer 
to  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Enter  Captain  Cleethorpe,  carefully 
dressed,  as  befits  a  man  particular  about 
his  appearance,  who  is  going  to  caU  upon 
a  pretty  woman,  and  with  his  best  manner, 
which  is  frank  without  being  careless,  and 
familiar  without  being  impertinent. 

"  Qood  morning,  Mrs.  Pickering.  Don't 
let  me  disturb  you,"  he  adds,  waving  his 
cane  jauntily,  and  pointing  to  the  letter, 
which  Madge  still  holds  in  her  hand. 

"  Ton  don't  disturb  me  in  the  least.  Cap- 
tain Cleethorpe,"  replied  Madge ;  "  I  have 
already  read  this  letter  twice  throngh." 

"  The  writer  ought  to  be  proud  to  com- 
mand so  much  of  Mrs.  Pickering's  time 
and  attention,"  said  Captain  Cloethorpe, 
with  old-fashioned  gallantry. 

"  The  writer  is  an  acquaintance  of  yours, 
my  sister." 

"  What,  pretty  Miss  Rose ;  and  how  is 
she  getting  on  among  the  dials  and  discs, 
and  all  the  wonderful  telegraphic  apparatus 
in  London  ?" 

"  She  is  very  well,  and  writes  in  excel- 
lent spirits." 

**  That's  right ;  she  was  for  too  clever  to 
waste  her  life  in  a  dull  provincial  town." 

"  That's  scarcely  complimentary  to  pre- 
sent company,  is  it,  Captain  Cleethorpe  ?" 
said  Madge,  with  a  stnile. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Pickering,  your  duties 
lay  in  a  different  sphere,  one  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  more  important  and  more  re- 


sponsible than  your  sister's.  See  how  won- 
derfully it  has  all  turned  out !  There  is  no 
other  woman  in  the  world  whom  Mr.  Drage 
would  have  intrusted  with  the  charge  of 
his  little  child ;  there  is  no  other  woman, 
of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  would  consci- 
entiously recommend  to  Sir  Greofiry  Heriot 
to  fill  the  position  about  which  I  spoke  to 
you  the  other  day." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Captain  Clee- 
thorpe," said  Madge. 

"  No,  I  am  only  very  frank,"  said  tbe 
captain;  "and,  by  the  way,  I  want  jour 
definite  reply  to  my  proposal.  I  ought  to 
write  to-night,  or  to-morrow  the  latest." 

**  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  give  me 
till  to-morrow ;  my  own  feeling  is  stronglj 
to  say  yes,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  Mr. 
Drage  since  his  return,  and  I  am  so  mncb 
indebted  to  him  that  I  should  not  think  of 
deciding  upon  such  an  important  matter 
without  his  advice  and  approval." 

"  Not  yet  seen  Mr.  Drage  ?'*  said  Clee- 
thorpe ;  "  that's  strange,  he  was  at  the  Bun- 
galow last  night,  when  we  talked  the  mutter 
fully  out.  To  be  sure,"  he  said,  after  a 
minute's  consideration,  "  I  recollect  I  was 
the  only  person  who  spoke,  and  Captain 
Norman,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  staying; 
with  me,  joined  in  the  conversation,  so  that 
I  did  not  think  the  padre  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  definitely  expressing  his  opinion." 

'*  He  sent  me  a  line  saying  that  be 
would  call  upon  me  this  morning,  so  that  I 
shall  be  sure  to  see  him." 

"  And  within  the  next  five  minutes," 
said  Cleethorpe,  who  was  standing  hj  the 
window,  "  for  there  he  is,  crossing  tbe 
road,  and  jast  about  to  mount  the  steps; 
there  is  no  mistaking  his  figure  anywher:. 
I  will  not  intrude  upon  you  any  locgtr, 
Mrs.  Pickering,  but  will  call  upon  yon  to- 
morrow morning,  about  this  time,  for  jonr 
final  decision ;  now  adieu." 

And  Captain  Cleethorpe  took  Mrs.  Pick- 
ering's hand,  bent  over  it,  and  disappeared. 

From  the  window  Madge  saw  the  meet- 
ing between  her  late  visitor  and  Mr. 
Drage.  The  latter  had  his  back  towards 
her,  but  Madge  noticed  him  make  an  af- 
firmative motion  with  his  head  as  tbe  ©ip- 
tain  pointed  towards  her  house.  Tl)cn  she 
moved  away,  and  shortly  afterwards  she 
heard  the  well-known,  painfully  slow  foot- 
step, and  hard  hacking  cough,  echo  on  tbe 
staircase  outside. 

Then  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  followed 

immediately  by  Mr.  Drag's  entrance,    A 

tall,    thin   man,    Mr.    Dr^e,   with  high 

I  shoulders  and  narrow  chest.     What  little 
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liair  he  had  was  light  in  colour,  and 
brushed  off  his  high  forehead.  His  featnres 
were  clear  cut  and  regpilar,  but  his  grey 
eyes  were  deep  snnken  in  his  head,  his 
close-shaven  cheeks  were  hollow  and  wan, 
and  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  hide  with 
his  loDg  lean  hand  the  nervous  twitching 
of  his  thin  dry  lips.  He  was  dressed  in 
severest  clerical  costume,  all  in  black,  and, 
in  lien  of  neckcloth  or  collar,  wore  a  clear- 
starched muslin  band  round  his  throat.  A 
fine  head  his,  of  the  ascetic  intellectual  type, 
wanting  but  the  tonsure  and  the  cowl  to 
coinplete  its  outward  resemblance  to  one 
of  those  zealot  monks,  whom  Domenichino 
loved  to  paint.  And  assuredly  in  no  monk 
was  ever  to  be  found  a  greater  combination 
of  selflessness,  humility,  and  zeal,  than 
animated  the  sickly  frame  of  Onesiphorus 
Drage  ! 

A  bright  hectic  spot  rose  on  either  cheek 
as  Madge  advanced  to  greet  him.  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Mr.  Drage," 
she  said,  giving  him  her  hand ;  "  you  have 
been  away  a  long  time,  but  your  health  is 
much  improved,  I  trust  ?" 

'*  I  am  better,  much  better,"  said  Mr. 
Drage,  after  a  pause ;  "  but  those  steps  out- 
side, and  the  steep  bank,  are  a  little  trying 
to  me.  I  have  breath  enough  left,  however, 
dear  Mrs.  Pickering,  to  thank  you  for  the 
care  you  have  taken  of  little  Bertha  during 
my  absence,  and  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment you  have  effected  in  her." 

They  were  seated  by  this  time,  she  in  the 
chair  she  had  been  occupying  by  the  table 
in  the  window,  he  facing  her  at  a  little 
distance. 

^'  Bertha  is  an  apt  pupil,  and  a  very 
I  good  child/'  said  Madge,  with  some  little 
constraint,  as  though  the  subject  just  in- 
troduced would  probably  lead  to  discussion 
which  she  was  desirous  of  avoiding.  "  You 
arrived  the  night  before  last,  Mr.  Drage?" 

"  Yes,  I  fully  intended  calling  on  you 
yesterday,  but  I  was  a  little  overcome  with 
fatigue  after  my  journey ;  and,  besides,  I 
found  a  letter  trom  Captain  Gleethorpe 
awaiting  me,  a  letter  which  affected  you, 
and  demanded  a  certain  amount  of  delibe- 
ration on  mj  part." 

Rocks  a-head  showing  themselves  again, 
and  now  scarcely  any  chance  of  steering 
away  fiom  them ! 

''From  Captain  Cleethorpe?"  repeated 
Madge ;  "  oh,  yes." 

"  In  it  Captain  Cleethorpe  informed  me 
— addressing  me,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
and  rightly,  as  one  who  had  a  particular 
interest  in  ^'our  welfare — that  he  had  just 


submitted  to  you  a  proposition,  which  ho 
thought  it  would  be  greatly  for  your  ad- 
vantage to  accept.  You  follow  me  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Drage,  looking  at  her  earnestly, 
and  nervously  passing  his  hand  across  his 
brow. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Madge,  "  it  is  quite 
correct.  I  heard  from  Captain  Cleethorpe 
some  days  since." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Drage.  "  I  did  not 
quite  understand  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  from  Captain  Clee- 
thorpe's  letter,  and  as  it  was  an  important 
matter  to  me" — ^the  hectic  spots  flushed  out 
on  his  cheek  again,  and  he  had  to  pause  a 
moment  before  he  continued — "  as  it  was 
an  important  matter  to  me,  I  thought  it 
better  to  see  him  and  talk  it  out,  before  I 
came  to  you.  Accordingly,  I  called  upon  ^ 
him  last  night." 

"  Yes,"  said  Madge,  ^'  so  Captain  Clee- 
thorpe told  me.     He  was  here  just  now." 

'^  Exactly.  I  met  him  outside.  The  pro- 
position, as  I  understand  it,  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing, is,  that  you  should  go  as  housekeeper 
to  some  friend  of  Captain  Cleethorpe's — a 
retired  officer,  who  is  about  to  settle  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?" 

"  That  is  so." 

"  And  you  have  promised  to  let  Captain 
Cleethorpe  know  your  final  decision  by  to- 
night or  to-morrow  morning  ?" 

"  I  have."  I 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  Mr.  Drage  said,  with  hesitating 
voice  and  strange  manner: 

"  It  was  very  good  of  Captain  Clee- 
thorpe to  ask  my  opinion  on  this  question. 
It  has  given  me  a  little  time  to  think,  and — 
not  that  I  know  that  the  blow  would  have 
been  less  fatal  if  it  had  come  upon  me  un- 
awares. See,"  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet,  but 
bending  over  her  as  he  leaned  across  the 
table  at  which  she  sat — "  see,"  he  said, 
speaking  in  a  low  tone,  but  very  rapidly, 
"  if  you  go  from  me,  I  die !" 

Madge  started,  and  looked  up  at  him  in 
affright.  "You — you  must  not  speak  to 
me  like  that,"  she  said. 

"And  why  not,"  he  continued,  "when 
what  I  say  to  you  is  the  truth  ?  Ever 
since  I  have  been  away  I  have  been  pur- 
sued with  this  one  same  idea,  the  hope  of 
making  you  mv  wife.  I  have  striven 
against  it,  fought  with  it,  but  in  vain. 
Each  simple  letter  written  by  you,  telling 
only  of  the  child's  doings  and  progress, 
has  shown  me  how  completely  you  were 
fitted  to  guide  her  in  her  future  life,  to 
cheer  and  comfort  what  remains  to  me  of 
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mine.  On  eveiy  side  I  find,  misoaglit, 
testimony  to  your  goodness  snd  yonr  sweet- 
ness, in  the  afTeotionate  regard  with  which 
all  those  with  wham  yon  are  brought  into 
contact  openly  speak  of  yon.  Mary,  what 
I  have  to  offer  yon  is  but  little,  indeed. 
My  life,  I  know,  is  ebbing  fast.  Oh,  that 
does  not  tronble  me/*  he  said,  as  she  looked 
up,  and  involuntarily  made  a  motion  with 
her  hand.  "  I  have  looked  forward  to  my 
release  for  so  long,  that  I  do  not  know  if, 
even  with  you  for  my  companion,  I  should 
be  glad  of  a  reprieve.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  touch  of  your  dear  hand  would  nerve 
me  better  to  bear  what  must  be  borne ;  the 
sound  of  your  dear  voice  would  soothe  me 
in  the  anguish  which  is  to  be  endured ;  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  left  you  as  the  legi- 
timate protector  of  my  child  would  comfort 
me  when  no  other  human  comfort  could 
avail.  This  is  the  only  power  of  appeal  I 
have ;  may  I  not  make  it  to  you  now  ?" 

"  No,  no  !  again  I  say  no !" 

"May  I  ask  why?" 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said : 
"You  know  nothing  of  me,  nor  of  my 
former  life.  Before  I  married  I  was — I 
was  an  actress." 

He  started  back,  and  clutched  the  table 
tightly. 

"  An  actress !"  he  repeated.  "  But  you 
were  good  and  virtuous,  I  am  sure ;  you 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Is  there 
no  other  reason  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  very  quietly,  "  there  is. 
I  will  tell  it  you  now,  for  after  what  you 
have  said  to  me  you  deserve  to  know  it, 
though  when  I  lay  on  my  death-bed,  as 
you  and  I  thought  when  you  first  knew 
me,  I  would  never  have  suffered  it  to  pass 
my  lips.  I  am  no  widow,  but  a  deserted 
wife.     My  husband  is  alive." 


NEWS  FKOM  THE  CAMPS,  1778. 

NiNETT-THBBK  years  ago,  in  the  early 
summer  time  of  1778,  there  was  a  pro- 
digious fuss  in  the  English  military  world. 
The  conduct  of  the  war  in  America  had 
given  rise,  in  many  quarters,  to  a  vague, 
uneasy  feeling  that  our  army  was  not  what 
it  should  be ;  that  it  was  unsafe  to  rely, 
exclusively,  upon  the  prestige  of  past  suc- 
cesses— on  the  traditional  glories  of  Minden 
and  Quebec,  of  Belleisle,  Louisburg,  and 
the  Havannah.  Our  officers  were  old- 
fashioned  in  their  ideas,  our  soldiers  wholly 
untrained  in  the  duties  of  light  troops, 
which  were  \)erform6d,  as  it  were,  instinc- 


tively by  their  American  opponents.  Our 
tactics  were  slow  and  oompHcaled  com- 
pared with  those  of  Prussia,  which  then,  as 
now,  was  esteemed  the  model  of  miliiary 
perfection.  In  the  midst  of  these  doubts 
and  perplexities,  arose  tiie  old  wolf-crj  of 
"  the  French  are  coming,"  and  Uie  spirit  of 
the  nation  was  thoroughly  aroused.  Addi- 
tional regiments  were  raised ;  the  militia 
was  called  out ;  large  bodies  of  troops  wei^ 
ordered  to  be  put  under  canvas  in  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  dktriots;  re- 
views and  military  displays  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  has  appeared  to  the  writer 
of  this  paper  that  a  few  scraps  of  military 
intelligenoe — of  "  news  from  the  camps"— 
selected  from  the  public  journals  of  this  now 
forgotten  time,  might  prove  amusing  and 
suggestive  to  readers  of  our  own  day. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
camps  during  the  summer  season,  was  mor^ 
common  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  than  it  haa  been  of  later  years. 
Blackheath,  and  other  open  spaces  around 
London,  Barham  Downs,  near  Canterbury, 
Shirley  Common  (Southampton),  Salisbuiy 
Plain,  and  certain  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
were  the  sites  of  large  encampments  duriiig' 
the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second  Greorgcs. 
Upon  Cozheath,  near  Maidstone,  lay  twelve 
thousand  men — guards,  line,  and  artilleiy— 
of  the  Hanoverian  army,  during  their  hrief 
sojourn  in  England,  in  the  year  1756.  At 
the  same  period,  nine  regiments  and  a  train 
of  artillery — in  all  nine  thousand  men — ^be- 
longing to  the  army  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  were  under  canvas  about  & 
mile  from  Winchester,  upon  the  left  of  the 
Basingstoke  road.  Large  encampments  of 
Englifiii  line  troops  were  also  formed  at 
Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  at'Ohatham. 
But  as  the  British  arms  triumphed  abroad, 
these  demonstrations  at  home  became  less 
frequent,  and  at  the  peace  of  1763,  they 
were  discontinued  altogether.  Hence  the 
summer  camps  of  1778  were  as  much  ob- 
jects of  public  curiosity  as  are  the  ''  autumn 
manoeuvres*'  of  to-day. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write — ^Maj, 
1778 — smaU  encampments,  of  two  to  six 
regiments  each,  were  formed,  for  the 
cavalry,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Stowmarket, 
and  Salisbury ;  and  for  the  infiswitry— 
militia  as  well  as  regulars — at  Chatham, 
Portsmouth,  Winchester,  and  Plymouth. 
In  addition  to  these,  a  corps  of  about  fifleco 
thousand  men,  comprising  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  six  regiments  of  the  line,  fifteen 
of  militia,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  under 
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command  of  a  yeteran  officer,  General 
Keppel,  was  encamped  npon  Cozbeath,  an 
open  tract  of  conntry  situated  close  to 
Maidstone,  npon  the  right  of  the  Faversham 
road,  and  commanding  the  road  mnning 
throagh  Ashford  to  the  south  coast ;  whikt 
another  body  of  line  ^.nd  militia  troops, 
numbering  about  nine  thousand  men,  was 
posted  on  Warley  Gonmion,  near  Brent- 
wood, in  Essex,  under  command  of  a  Oen^ral 
Pierson.  The  moyements  of  troops  were 
comparatively  slow  in  those  dayB,  and  the 
ordinary  channels  of  press  intelligence  few 
and  restricted.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  camps  were  brought  into  working 
order,  and  longer  still  before  inteQigeuoe 
was  received  from  them  with  regularity  Jby 
the  London  papers.  At  first,  in  the  columns 
of  the  latter,  we  find  only  vague  accounts 
of  the  severities  of  the  duties  and  discipline 
in  the  camps — ^rumours  of  irregularitiee  in 
which  the  rank  and  file  were  not  the  only 
culprits,  of  frequent  desertions  from  the 
newly-formed  militia  corps,  and  of  a  good 
deal  of  corporal  punishment.  By  degrees, 
affairs  appear  to  have  shaken  down  into 
better  trim,  and  the  accounts  from  iiie 
camps  became  more  regular,  and  more 
specific  in  thei^  details. 

The  following  is  a  descripticoi  of  the 
encampment  on  Coxheath  in  the  month  of 
July,  1778. 

The  camp  is  situated  to  the  south  of, 
and  nearly  fronting,  the  village  of  Loose. 
It  forms  a  straight  line,  upwards  of  throe 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  breadth.  At  the  head  of  each  regiment 
are  two  field-pieces,  with  three  ammunition 
waggons.  The  head  of  each  militia  corps 
is  also  marked  bv  a  silken  fiag  bearing  the 
county  arms.  Ihe  sergeants'  tents  are  in 
front  of  each  regiment ;  the  privates*  in  lines 
forming  streets ;  and  the  officers'  marquees 
in  the  centre.  In  each  tent  are  two  ser- 
geants, or  two  corporals  and  two  drummers, 
or  five  privates.  They  are  supplied  with 
good  clean  straw  to  lie  on.  In  rear  of  each 
regiment  is  an  earthen  building  for  cook- 
ing purposes,  and  for  stabling  the  artillery 
and  sutlers'  horses.  In  the  distance  are 
a  number  of  dirt  hovels  for  the  soldiers' 
wives  "to  wash  and  lie  in."  Several  inn 
and  tavern-keepers  have  mess-huts  for  the 
officers  close  to  the  camp.  Pickets  are 
mounted  night  and  day  as  in  front  of  the 
enemy.  There  are  two  parades  daily — 
morning  and  evening — and  divine  service 
for  all  the  troops  is  performed  in  the  open 
air  on  Sundays.  Camp  "shaves"  appear 
to  have  abounded,  the  most  common  being 


an  approaching  visit  from  the  king,  and  a 
removal  of  the  camp  to  the  coast.  There 
were  frequent  councils  of  war  in  the  ge- 
neral's tent,  consequent  upon  the  arrivals 
of  mounted  expresses  from  London,  which 
must  have  been  sorely  tantalising  to  "  our 
correspondents,"  inasmuch  as  they  are  in- 
variably obliged  to  confess  their  utter  in- 
ability to  discover  what  transpired  on  these 
occasions.  We  also  learn  that  officers' 
working-parties,  relieved  weekly,  were  en- 
gaged in  improving  the  roads  between  Cox- 
heath and  Chatham,  and  between  Tilbury 
Fort  and  Warley,  so  as  to  bring  the  camps 
within  two  days'  easy  march  of  each  other. 
Good  beef  and  mutton  were  selling  at  Cox- 
heath at  fourpence  per  pound ;  bacon  ^  six- 
pence; Cheshire  ofaieese,  fourpence;  fresh 
butter,  eightpence  per  pound;  peas  and 
beans  at  twopence  per  peck.  There  is  no 
fresh  water  within  a  mile  of  the  camp,  so 
that  aU  the  water  required  for  use  is  fetched 
in  tin  camp-kettles. 

Respecting  the  Essex  camp,  we  are  told 
that  the  objections  often  urged  against 
holiday-camps,  to  wit,  that  they  are  scenes  of 
idleness  and  dissipation,  are  not  applicable 
to  Warley.  The  men  rise  at  five  a.m.,  and 
are  often  under  arms  until  noon.  When 
there  ib  no  evening  parade,  they  are  em- 
ployed during  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
clearing  the  common,  hitherto  a  mass  of 
almost  impenetrable  furee. 

A  correspondent  sends  an  account  of  a 
trip  to  Warley.  He  describes  the  road 
from  London  as  thronged  with  holiday- 
seekers,  all  of  them,  like  true  Londoners, 
displaying  a  keenly  appreciative  enjoyment 
of  the  combined  delights  of  an  outing  and 
an  anticipated  military  show.  All  the  way- 
side inns  were  crowded  with  travellers, 
doing  ample  justice  to  the  liberal  supplies 
of  cold  provisions  prepared  for  them.  The 
proximity  of  the  camp  could  be  detected 
at  a  distance  of  several  mHes  by  the  abun- 
dance of  newly-washed  linen  lying  out  to 
dry,  giving  to  the  neighbouring  country 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  bleaching-field. 

The  camp,  we  are  told,  ifi  situated  upon  a 
slope,  and  the  prospect  which  it  afibrds  is 
delightful  beyond  description.  It  is  laid 
out  in  three  divisions,  or  separate  camps, 
and  between  these  and  around  the  whole 
are  huts  for  the  soldiers'  wives.  These 
huts  form  streets,  which  are  all  named 
— Queen-street,  Pye-corner,  Glo'ster-lane, 
and  the  like.  The  number  of  public- 
houses  is  incredible ;  there  cannot  be  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them.  The 
soldiers'  tents  are  ranged  in   rows,  with 
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the  officers'  marquees  in  the  centre.  Each 
marquee  is  surrounded  bj  a  small  ditch, 
aboat  a  foot  deep,  a  few  yards  distant  firom 
the  walls.  The  spaces  between  the  walls 
of  the  marquees  and  the  ditches  are  tnmed 
into  little  pleasure-gardens,  with  serpen- 
tine gravel-walks.  On  the  borders  of  the 
camp  are  mud  hnts  serving  as  coffee-houses, 
where  the  London  papers  are  taken  in.  As 
much  as  a  gninea  a  day  is  paid  as  rent  for 
some  of  tliese  hnts.  Hawkers  cry  beans, 
peas-pudding,  hot  pies,  and  the  like,  about 
the  streets  of  the  camp.  Our  correspon- 
dent was  surprised  to  find  the  soldiers  so 
well  fed.  He  saw  over  three  hundred  of 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  camp,  oodk- 
^^S  good  beef  in  gipsy  fashion.  But  of 
all  the  curiosities  on  the  common  he  con- 
sidered the  monstrous  size  of  the  ladies' 
head-dresses  the  greatest.  He  observed  one 
lady  who  was  unable  to  enter  a  tent.  "  How 
the  devil  should  she?"  gallantly  quoth  a 
gentleman  standing  by;  "her  head  is  as 
big  as  a  marquee  !" 

Upon  the  whole,  our  correspondent 
thought  that  the  camp  was  a  sight  *'  which 
could  not  but  warm  the  heart  of  an  Eng- 
lishman who  felt  for  the  honour  of  his  in- 
sulted country." 

Amongst  other  items  of  Warley  intelli- 
gence we  find  that  the  Twenty-fifth  Foot 
is  the  smartest  regiment  in  camp,  but  that 
the  Liverpool  Blues*  are  a  very  complete 
corps,  considering  the  short  time  they  have 
been  formed. 

Visitors  to  the  camp  are  very  numerous 
on  Sundays.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions 
there  were  over  one  hundred  and  seventy 
vehicles  of  different  descriptions  upon  the 
ground  at  one  time.  Drafts  of  recruits 
arrive  for  the  militia;  the  substitutes 
amongst  them  are  receiving  twelve  to 
twenty  guineas  apiece.  Li  proof  that  the 
militia  service  is  not  unpopular,  we  are  told 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  men  who  have 
completed  their  militia  engagements  have 
voluntarily  joined  the  regulars,  upon  condi- 
tion of  receiving  their  discharge  therefrom 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years.  Jean 
Delafosse  and  his  wife,  camp  sutlers,  are 
committed  to  jail  for  seducing  two  soldiers 
of  the  Liverpool  Blues  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  King  of  France.  No  fewer  than 
font  Jews  are  apprehended  by  the  soldiers 
in  one  day,  attempting  to  introduce  coun- 
terfeit coin  to  the  camp.     As  there  is  no 

•  The  SeTentj-ninth  Bojal  Lirerpool  Kegiment  of 
Foot,  disbanded  in  1784.  The  present  Sorentj-ninth — 
the  gallant  Cameron  Highlandera — vaj  not  formed 
until  1793. 


legal  punishment  for  having  such  money 
on  their  persons  only,  the  general  orders 
the  coin  to  be  cut  and  defaced,  and  the 
possessors  to  be  marched  out  of  camp 
under  escort,  with  the  drums  beating  the 
Rogues*  March. 

The  subaltern  officers  in  the  camps  peti- 
tion the  king  for  an  increase  of  their  field 
allowance.  His  majesty  expresses  his  de- 
sire to  do  all  he  can  for  them.  "Some 
think  the  king  can  grant  it  by  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative;  others  assert,  and, 
indeed,  'tis  more  likely,  that  the  assent  ot 
parliament  will  be  needed.'* 

In  the  month  of  September  we  learn  that 
out  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four  men  in  camp,  only  eightj-foor 
were  in  hospital.  Since  the  formation  of 
the  camp,  in  May,  six  hundred  cases^most 
of  them  from  the  militia — ^had  been  treated 
in  hospital.  Out  of  these  there  had  been 
eighteen  deaths. 

Beef  and  mutton  are  selling  at  three- 
halfpence  to  threepence  a  pound  —  veij 
prime  bits  at  threepence  a  pound.  V^ 
tables  are  proportionately  cheap.  This  was 
in  September. 

From  Coxheath  we  hear  of  an  attempted 
improvement  in  old  Bro#n  Bess,  which 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  mili- 
tary chroniclers.  On  Sunday,  Angast  the 
25th,  a  general  inspection  of  arms  and 
accoutrements  took  place  before  divine  ser- 
vice. The  grenadiers  and  light  in&ntry 
had  just  received  new  accoutrements,  of  the 
pattern  issued  to  the  newly-formed  light 
companies  of  the  militia.  *'  The  dntj  of 
the  light  infantry,"  we  read,  "  being  veiy 
heavy  and  fatiguing,  and  requiring  the 
greatest  alertness  and^  expedition,  wbidi 
long  arms  often  retard,  has  occasioned  this 
exchange.  The  new  arms  are  light  and 
short,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  men's 
ease  and  the  good  of  the  service.  They 
will  do  execution  at  a  great  distance."  We 
also  learn  that  each  regiment  of  regalars  in 
the  camp  has  a  target  in  front  of  its  parad^ 
ground,  at  which  the  soldiers  practise  with 
ball,  morning  and  evening,  small  peconiaiy 
rewards  being  given  to  the  best  snots. 

On  September  the  4th  there  arrired  in 
camp  large  quantities  of  hay,  straw,  and 
com  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry,  which  had 
previously  been  reduced  to  one-eighth  of 
their  proper  allowance.  Our  correspon- 
dent appears  specially  desirous  to  impress 
upon  the  public  that  "  this  arose  from  real 
scarcity,  and  not  from  any  artifice  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor  or  the  commander-in- 
chief  as  has  been  reported." 
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Then  we  hear  of  sandry  field-days,  at 
which  the  troops  are  nnder  arms  from  five 
A.1I.  until  HOOD,  and  fire  twenty  to  thirty 
rounds  of  blank  ammnnition  per  man. 
Many  "new  and  grand"  manoBuvres  are 
performed  on  these  occasions,  including  the 
storming  and  defence  of  a  fascine-battery 
thrown  np  by  the  train  of  artillery.  Some 
foreigners  are  arrested  in  camp  and  com- 
mitted to  Maidstone  Jail,  on  suspicion  of 
being  French  spies.  The  Custom  House 
anthorities  make  a  seizure  of  about  four 
hundred  pounds'  worth  of  **  run"  goods,  in 
a  sutler's  hut  in  camp.  A  soldier  of  the 
artillery  train  receives  five  hundred  lashes 
for  "  robbing  Farmer  Johnson's  hen-roost." 
We  have  also  occasional  intelligence  of  men 
undergoing  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lashes  for  drunkenness  on  duty ; 
bnt  it  is  observable  that  corporal  punish- 
ment would  seem  to  have  been  much  less 
frequently  inflicted  than  is  consonant  with 
popular  ideas  respecting  this  period  of  our 
military  history,  and  thatcomplaints  against 
the  soldiers  by  the  fanners  and  country 
people  were  rare.  About  this  time  a  couple 
of  events  appear  to  have  given  ample  em- 
ployment to  the  gossips  in  camp.  One  of 
these  was  a  duel  between  two  officers  of 
foot,  in  which  one  of  them  was  desperately 
wounded.  The  officers,  together  with  their 
seconds  and  two  officers'  servants  concerned 
in  the  afiair,  are  all  to  be  tried  by  general 
court-martia],  we  are  told,  and  "  'tis  thought 
they  will  be  dismissed  the  king's  service." 
The  other  event  was  the  trial  for  desertion 
of  one  Bryan  Sheridan  and  three  other 
soldiers — two  of  them  corporals.  Sheridan 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  the  three 
others  to  receive  "one  thousand  lashes 
apiece  with  the  cat-o'-nine- tails  on  their  bare 
backs."  The  latter  underwent  a  part  of 
their  punishment  immediately,  and  were 
then  removed  to  hospital  until  the  doctors 
should  certify  their  fitness  to  receive  another 
instalment.  Sheridan  was  given  a  week  to 
prepare  himself  for  death,  and  the  chaplain 
of  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  attend  him 
three  times  a  day,  or  ofbener  should  he 
desire  it.  September  the  2lBt  was  the  date 
fixed  for  carrying  into  execution  the  sen- 
tence of  death.  At  an  early  hour  on  that 
^y,  the  dragoons  and  two  battalions  of 
infantry,  made  np  of  the  pickets  of  all 
the  regiments  of  foot  in  camp,  paraded  in 
front  of  a  small  wood  in  the  vicinity — pro- 
bably that  now  bearing  the  appropriate 
name  of  Fright  Wood  on  the  county  maps. 
A  procession  composed  as  follows :  Ten 
pioneers,  a  field-officer,  a  company  of  grena- 


diers, the  provost-marshal  on  horseback, 
a  chaplain  on  horseback,  the  prisoner,  a 
firing-party  of  six  men,  a  cart  to  carry  off  the 
body,  with  the  prisoner's  regiment  bringing 
up  the  rear:  quitted  the  camp,  marched 
down  the  parade,  and  halted  opposite  the 
centre.  The  prisoner  was  placed  upon  his 
knees,  with  his  back  to  the  wood,  a  white 
cap  was  drawn  over  his  face,  and  he  con- 
tinued some  short  time  in  prayer  with  the 
chaplain. 

While  the  prisoner  was  thus  engaged. 
General  Keppel  arrived  on  the  ground, 
and  annonnced  a  reprieve  in  the  following 
words :  "  Private  Bryan  Sheridan,  of  the 
— ^th  Regiment  of  Foot,  having  been  con- 
victed by  a  general  court>martial  of  the 
crime  of  desertion,  has  been  sentenced 
to  be  shot  to  death;  but  his  majesty 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  pardon  him, 
upon  condition  that  he  transport  himself, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  Senegal,  there 
to  serve  his  majesty  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life."  The  prisoner,  who  had  be- 
haved with  great  fortitude,  immediately 
fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  returned  thanks. 
He  was  then  handed  over  to  the  provost- 
marshal,  and  the  troops  marched  back  to 
camp.  '*  The  whole  scene  was  awful,  yet 
pleasing,"  our  correspondent  says,  and  he 
hopes  that  "  the  procession  will  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  troops." 

In  another  letter  we  learn  that  "the 
general  hospital  for  the  camp  (Coxheath)  is 
nearly  a  mile  from  Maidstone,  and  upon 
the  left  of  the  main  road.  It  is  replete 
with  every  happy  convenience  for  the  pur* 
pose,  good  water,  a  large  garden,  and  a- 
commodious  bath  for  men  whose  disorders 
require  the  practice  of  bathing.  The  hos- 
pital is  attended  by  two  eminent  physicians, 
two  house-surgeons,  apothecaries,  &c.  A 
proper  supply  of  matrons,  nurses,  and  other 
attendants,  is  likewise  provided.  The 
former,  the  matrons,  are  supplied  chiefly 
from  the  wives  of  the  sergeants ;  the  latter 
from  those  of  the  private  men.  These 
women,  whose  whole  lives  probably  have 
been  spent  in  camp,  and  whose  husbands 
are  now  there,  must  have  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness for  the  sick  soldier,  and  are  the 
properest  nurses  the  general  could  have 
selected." 

The  next  piece  of  intelligence  shows  that 
the  delinquencies  of  the  nulkman  were  not 
quite  unknown  ninety  years  ago.  **  It 
having  been  reported  to  General  Keppel 
that  the  milk  supplied  by  tho  contractor  to 
the  hospital  was  not  only  bad,  but  actually 
detrimental  to  the  recovery  of  the  patients, 
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the  general  at  once  directed  that  a  number 
of  the  best  milch  cows  shonld  be  porchased, 
and  pasturage  taken  for  them  near  the 
hospital  garden.  He  then  sent  for  the 
contractor,  and  dissolved  the  contract." 
On  another  occasion  the  general  threatens 
to  make  "  a  pnblick  example"  of  the  con- 
tractor if  the  offence  of  supplying  bad  bread 
to  tbe  troops  be  repeated.  Complaints  of 
the  badness  of  the  bread  wonld  appear  to 
have  been  common  in  all  the  camps,  al- 
though wheat  was  selling  in  London 
market  at  thirty-six  shillings  to  forty-two 
shillings  the  quarter,  all  through  the 
summer. 

In  September  the  king  and  queen  re- 
viewed the  troops — six  regiments  of  militia 
— in  Winchester  camp.  The  scene  is 
quaintly  described  by  a  correspondent  as 
"  heavenly ;"  "the  militia  were  all  in  their 
new  deaths,  and  over  seventy  thousand 
loyal  spectators  on  th  e  groxmd. "  The  royal 
party  travelled  in  chaises  and  four,  accom- 
panied by  an  extensive  retinue  of  beef- 
eaters, gentlemen-at-arms  (or  gentlemen 
pensioners,  as  they  were  then  called),  and 
the  like,  and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  Horse 
Grenadier  Guards.  How  the  beefeaters 
and  pensioners  were  conveyed,  we  know 
not;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  royal 
baggage -train  was  not  cumbersome,  for 
Mrs.  Harris  assures  us,  in  one  of  her  lively 
letters,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Win- 
chester visit  the  queen  had  only  two  maids 
with  her,  and  that  the  trio,  to  wit,  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  two  abigaHs,  had  but  one 
trunk  between  them,  although  the  absence 
of  the  party  from  home  extended  over  a 
week.  Earlier  in  the  month  a  similar 
progress  had  been  made  to  Warley,  where 
there  was  a  grand  sham  fight.  The  king 
afterwards  held  a  levee  in  the  open  air,  at 
the  foot  of  the  royal  standard,  in  the  midst 
of  a  square  of  Horse  Grenadiers. 

The  royal  visit  to  Coxheath  did  not  take 
place  until  November  the  3rd.  The  royal 
party  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  re- 
view immediately  commenced  in  the  pre- 
sence, our  correspondent  writes  in  italics, 
"  of  thirty  thousand  affectionate  and  loyal 
subjects."  The  king,  in  his  royal  regi- 
mentals, mounted  upon  a  magnificent  roan 
charger,  richly  ornamented  with  purple 
and  orange-coloured  ribbons,  rode  bare- 
headed down  the  line,  followed  by  the 
qneen,  in  her  royal  regimentals-a  scarlet 
pelisse,  faced  with  blue,  and  a  black  hat 
turned  up  with  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  an 
immense  black  cockade — ^in  a  chaise  and 
four,  escorted  by  the  Horse  Grenadiers,  and, 


as  no  allusion  is  made  to  keeping  ike 
ground,  accompanied,  we  presume,  by  the 
affectionate  aod  loyal  subjects  a&roaid. 
On  arriving  at  the  left  of  the  first  line,  the 
king  put  on  his  hat,  and  the  cortege  wheeled 
to  the  left,  and  proceeded  along  the  firont 
of  the  second  line,  and  afterwards  up  the 
froni  of  a  third  composed  of  grenadier  and 
light  infismtry  companies  only.  The  royal 
party  then  returned  to  the  front,  and  the 
troops  *^  exhibited  many  exc^ent  ma- 
noeuvres, which  gave  great  satisfieiction  to 
the  king."  At  three-thirty  p.m.  his  ma- 
jesty signified  his  intention  of  quitting  the 
field.  The  troops  accordingly  formed  up, 
and  fired  a  feu-de-joie,  whidi  concluded 
the  proceedings.  The  king  afterwards 
held  a  levee  in  camp,  and  the  royal  party 
proceeded  to  Leeds  Castle  to  spend  the 
night,  the  state  of  the  season  rendezing  it 
undesirable  for  them  to  sleep  in  camp. 

Shortly  afterwards  all  the  cacmps  were 
broken  up»  and  the  troops  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

At  Coxheath,  with  a  fbrce  varying,  a£ 
different  periods,  from  twelve  thousand  to 
fifteen  thousand  men,  there  had  been,  we 
are  told,  from  the  nodddle  of  May  to  the 
1st  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  aod 
three  admissions  to  hospitaL  Of  these, 
fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  had  been 
discharged  cured,  thirty-eight  had  died, 
and  twenty-nine  deserted.  There  remained 
two  hundred  and  forty  patients,  all  of 
whom,  it  was  expected,  wonld  soon  be  fit 
for  daty. 


LOVE-MAKING  IN  THE  TROPICS. 


I  AM  in  love.  The  object  of  my  affection 
i9  a  Creole  beauty,  who  Uvea  ia,  the  heart  of 
sunny  Cuba.  She  has  the  blackest  of  bright 
eyes,  a  profrision  of  daxk,  frizzled  hair,  witli 
eyebrows  and  lashes  to  match.  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  the  complexion  of 
my  inamorata  is  fair  for  a  danghter  of  i^& 
tropics^  bui  truth  compels  me  to  state  th&t 
in  one  sense  Cachita  is  not  so  white  as  she 
is  painted.  Daring  the  day  she  plasters 
her  delicate  skin  with  cascanlla :  a  chalky 
composition  of  powdered  egg-shell  and  mm. 
This  she  applies  without  tihe  least  regard 
for  effect^  after  the  manner  of  other  Cuban 
ladies,  who  have  a  theory  that  whitewash 
is  a  protection  against  the  sun,  and  a  check 
to  unbecoming  peri^iration.  Towards  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  however,  my  Cachita 
divests  herself  of  her  calcareous  mask,  and 
appears  in  all  her  nativo  bloc»n. 
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We  meet^  according  to  cnetom,  at  a  win- 
dow of  Cacliita's  parental  residence,  which 
is  admirably  adapted  for  purposes  of  wooing, 
being  wide,  lofty,  and  within  easy  reach 
from  the  street.  Cuban  windows  are  guilt- 
lees  of  glass,  but  anything  like  elopement 
from  within,  or  burglary  from  without^  is 
effectually  provided  against  by  means  of 
strong  iron  bars,  placed  wide  enough  apart, 
however,  to  admit  the  arm  and  shoulder  of 
a  PyramuB  on  the  pavement,  or  the  yield- 
ing face  of  a  Thisbe  on  the  other  side.  An 
open  engagement  in  Cuba  has  many  dis- 
advantages which  an  open-air  engagement 
has  not.  Seated  in  an  uncongenial  arm- 
chair, the  conventional  lover  may  enjoy  the 
sode^  of  bis  betrothed  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  evening,  but  he  may  not  meet  her 
by  gaslight  alone,  nor  may  he  exhibit  his 
passion  in  a  demonstrative  manner,  save  in 
the  presence  of  others.  Warned  by  these 
objections,  Cachita  and  I  have  agreed  to 
keep  our  own  counsel,  and  court  in  this  aJ 
fresco  way.  Besides,  it  is  the  Cuban  custom 
for  a  lady  to  sit  before  her  window,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  and  converse  with  a 
passing  acquaintance,  without  in£ringing 
the  rules  of  propriety. 

Cachiba's  parents  are  in  the  comedor 
taking  their  early  supper  of  thick  chocolate 
and  new  milk  roUs.  Dona  Belen  is  a  cor- 
pulent lady,  with  a  couple  of  last  century 
side-curls,  and  a  round,  good-natured  face. 
Don  Severiano  is  a  wealthy  sugar  planter, 
and  a  short,  shrivelled  old  gentleman,  with 
a  sallow  countenance,  closely  shaved  like  a 
priest's,  and  a  collar  and  cravat  of  the 
latest  fashion.  These  worthy  people  are 
at  present  ignorant  of  their  daughter's 
attachment,  and  we  have  agreed  not  to 
enlighten  them,  because  their  opinions  re- 
specting matrimony  differ.  Dona  Belen  is 
easily  won  if  a  suitor  to  her  daughter's 
hand  can  prove  his  genuine  white  origin, 
while  Don  Severiano  has  an  estreme  par- 
tiality for  gentlemen  with  coffee  plantations, 
sugar  estates,  or  tobacco  fsu^ms. 

The  Spanish  language  is  an  agreeable 
medium  for  expressing  the  tender  passion ; 
Creole  Spanish  is  even  more  suited  to  such 
^  purpose,  being  full  of  endearing  epithets 
^d  affectionate  diminutives.  I  am  not 
obliged  to  address  my  lover  by 'her  simple 
name  of  Caridad ;  I  may  call  her  Caridad- 
<!ita,  Cachita,  Cachona,  Concha,  or  Con- 
chita,  and  be  perfectly  grammatical,  and 
&t  the  same  time  fond.  The  same  ro- 
niantic  language  enables  me  to  use  such 
pretty  epithets  as  "  Mimulatica"  (my  little 
mulatto    girl),   "Mi   Chinita"    (my  little 


Chinawoman),  "Mi  negrita"  (my  pretty 
negress), "  Hija  de  mi  alma  !"  (child  of  my 
soul).  Our  conversation  is  cai'ried  on  in 
epigrammatic  phrases.  I  need  not  waste 
words  by  making  the  long-winded  inquiry, 
"  Do  you  love  me.?"  It  is  sufficient  to  ask 
simply,  "  Me  quieres  ?"  And  when  Cachita 
tells  me,  in  reply,  that  her  love  for  me 
may  be  compared  to  her  fondness  for  her 
mother's  precious  bones  (Te  quiero  mas 
que  a  los  huesitos  de  mi  mama),  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement,  though  I  know  it 
is  only  a  figure  of  speech  peculiar  to  her 
countrywomen. 

"  Mi  corazoncito,"  says  Cachita,  fondly, 
"  I  fear  that  your  visits  here  must  be  sus- 
pended for  the  present." 

"  Why  so,  mi  vida  ?" 

"Papacito  (Don  Severiano)  suspects 
something.  His  friend,  Senor  Catasus, 
who  passes  here  every  evening,  has  seen 
us  converse  at  the  window  more  frequently 
than  custom  allows,  and  he  has  mentioifed 
it  to  papacito." 

Old  Catasus  has  a  son  whom  Don  Se- 
veriano exnploys,  and  I  fancy  that  his  in- 
terest in  Cfachita's  welfare  is  not  purely 
disinterested. 

"  Young  Amador  is  a  frequent  visitor  at 
your  father's  house  ?" 

"  He  comes  with  others  in  the  evening 
sometimes." 

"  He  danced  three  times  with  you  at  the 
Finata  ball,  and  he  walks  with  you  on 
Sunday  evenings  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas, 
where  the  military  band  plays." 

"You  are  not  jealous  ?" 

"  If — no ;  I  am  only  afraid  lest  young 
Amador  admires  you  too  much." 

"  What  of  that  ?" 

"  Don  Catasus  has  a  large  coffee  planta- 
tion, and  you  know  what  a  partiality  your 
father  has  for  sons  of  wealthy  planters." 

"  Are  you  angry  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  angry,  mi  tojosita." 

"  Me  quieres  mucho  ?" 

"  Muchisimo,  pichona  mia.  Deme  un 
beso." 

"  Before  giving  you  one,  you  must  pro- 
mise two  throgs." 

"  What  are  they  ?" 

"  That  you  will  not  be  jealous,  and  that 
you  will  go  no  more  to  the  I*ica-pica  balls." 

"  I  have  been  only  once  this  season,  mi 
vidita." 

"  My  black  maid  Qumersinda  was  there, 
and  she  says  that  you  danced  all  night 
with  the  mulattoes." 

"  I  was  practising  the  difficult  step  of 
La  Danza  UrioUa." 
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"It  18  danced  very  improperly  by  the 
colonred  people  at  the  Pica-pica." 

"  Many  of  my  white  acquaintances  go  to 
these  baUs,  and  I  am  only  following  their 
custom  and  that  of  the  country." 

"  Promise  not  to  go  again  this  season. 

"  I  promise ;  so  deme  nn  beso." 

Gachita  inserts  her  soft  face  between  the 
obliging  bars  of  the  huge  window,  and  as 
nobody  is  passing  at  that  moment,  I  take 
an  affectionate  leave  of  my  "  Piedra." 

My  interviews  with  Cachita  at  her  win- 
dow become  rare  on  account  of  Don  Seve- 
riano's  suspicions,  and  as  Cuban  ladies  of  all 
ages  never  leave  their  homes  to  visit  their 
next-door  neighbour  without  a  trusty 
escort.^  I  have  no  other  opportunity  for  an 
uninterrupted  t6te-^t6te.  Occasionally  I 
meet  my  lover  at  early  mass  in  one  of  the 
churches,  or  at  the  musical  promenade  in 
the  public  square,  but  on  these  occasions 
shells  always  accompanied  by  a  friend  or  a 
relative,  and  a  couple  of  black  attendants. 

On  the  approach  of  Cachita's  saint's  day, 
Santa  Caridad,  I  favour  my  divinity  with 
a  little  midnight  music.  Those  of  my 
friends  whose  lovers  are  called  Garidad, 
join  me  in  hiring  a  few  musicians  and 
a  couple  of  vocalists.  When  our  minstrels 
have  performed  their  first  melody,  the 
sereno,  or  night-watchman,  appears,  and 
demands  to  see  our  serensule  license, 
because,  out  of  the  carnival  season,  no 
serenading  is  allowed  without  a  special 
permit  from  the  authorities.  After  duly 
exhibiting  our  license  the  music  proceeds, 
and  when  a  song,  composed  expressly  for 
the  lady  we  are  serenading,  has  been  sung, 
and  a  few  more  danzas  have  been  played, 
a  shutter  of  the  grated  window  is  seen  to 
open,  a  white  hand  with  a  white  handker- 
chief flutters  approvingly  between  the  iron 
bars,  and  a  significant  flower  is  offered  for 
the  acceptance  of  him  whom  it  may  most 
concern. 

In  the  carnival  season,  and  on  certain 
fiestas,  I  visit  my  Caridad,  in  company 
with  a  dozen  Polio-friends  (as  the  youth  of 
Cuba  are  called),  and  we  bring  with  us  a 
full  band  of  black  musicians,  bearing 
ordinary  stringed  instruments.  Our  visit 
is  paid  in  broad  daylight,  but  we  are 
masked,  and  so  disguised  that  paterfamilias 
cannot  recognise  his  guests ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, satisfied  as  regards  our  respectability, 
when  one  of  our  party  privately  reveals 
his  name.  At  the  inspiring  tones  of  La 
Danza  some  lady  neighbours  flock  to  the 
scene,  and  follow  us  and  our  swarthy  in- 
strumentalists into  our  host's  reception- 
room,  which  is  entered   dii*ect  from  the 


street  by  a  huge  door.  Then  a  danc43  is 
extemporised.  The  fascinating  step  of  La 
Danza  Criolla  lends  itself  to  a  little  secret 
love-making,  and  with  a  partner  like  the 
graceful  Cachita  (to  whom  alone  I  disclose 
myself  when  my  turn  comes  to  visit  her 
house),  I  feel  in  the  seventh  heaven!  Bnt 
dancing  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  with 
a  tropical  sun  blazing  in  at  the  windows 
and  open  doors,  and  a  room  full  of  excited 
dancers,  merits  some  more  substantial  re- 
ward, and  in  the  pauses  of  the  danza  our 
hospitable  host  invites  us  into  his  spacioas 
comedor,  where  refreshments  in  the  shape 
of  champagne,  English  bottled  ale,  cafe 
noir,  and  dulces,  are  lavishly  dispensed. 

Report,  which  in  Cuba  travels  like  ft 
tornado,  and  distorts  like  a  convex  mirror, 
poisons  the  mind  of  Cachita's  parent,  Don 
Severiano,  and  one  sultry  afternoon  Ca- 
chita's black  maid,  Gumersinda,  brings  me 
a  billet-doux  from  her  young  mistress,  which 
fills  me  with  alarm.  Don  Severiano  kno\r.s 
all — more  than  all — and  has  resolved  to 
separate  us  by  removing  Cachita  to  one  of 
his  sugar  estates,  eight  leagues  from  town. 
For  some  weeks  I  hear  nothing  of  my 
lover's  whereabouts,  but  at  last  one  of  Don 
Severiano's  black  mule- drivers  halts  before 
mj  door.  He  tells  me  that  Cachita  and 
her  family  are  staying  at  La  Intimidad,  a 
sugar  estate;  and  after  searching  among 
his  mule's  complicated  trappings,  ho  pro- 
duces a  missive  from  his  young  mistress. 
Absence  has  affected  Cackita,  as  it  affects 
other  ladies  in  love,  and  my  fair  Creole  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  see  me.  Don  Severiano 
will  be  leaving  the  estate  for  town  on  a 
certain  day,  and,  if  I  am  willing,  a  meeting- 
may  easily  be  effected.  Saturnine,  the 
mule-driver,  who  is  in  the  secret^  under- 
takes  to  guide  me  to  the  trysting-plaoe.  I 
accordingly  obtain  a  fast-trotting  atecd, 
and  follow  him  through  the  intricate 
country,  which,  after  many  hours'  riding, 
brings  us  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ia 
Intimidad.  There  my  guide  conducts  me 
to  a  tumble-down  negro  hut,  kept  by  & 
decrepit  negress,  and  situated  in  th& 
midst  of  a  very  paradise  of  banana-trees, 
plantains,  palms,  and  gigantic  ferns.  The 
fare  which  my  hostess  provides  consists  of 
native  fruits  and  vegetables,  cooked  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  together  with  bacalao 
(dried  codfish),  and  tasajito,  or  salted  meat, 
dried  in  the  sun.  After  my  fatiguing  pil- 
grimage I  refresh  myself  with  a  cigarette 
and  a  cup  of  well-made  cafe  negro;  I 
bathe  in  spring  water  diluted  with  aguar- 
diente rum,  and  exchange  my  soiled  ctothe* 
of  white  drill  for  a  fresh  suit  of  the 'same 
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material.  Towards  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, as  I  sit  smoking  a  long  damp  cigar 
before  the  door  of  my  rustic  habitation, 
the  flapping  of  huge  plantain-leaves,  and 
the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  annonnce  the 
approach  of  my  charmer,  who,  escorted  by 
the  faithfnl  Oimersinda,  has  come  to  visit 
me  in  my  homely  retreat.  I  assist  Cachita 
ill  alighting  from  her  steed,  and  in  due 
coarse  we  are  seated  beneath  the  shade  of 
an  overhanging  mango-tree,  whose  sym- 
metrical  leaves  reach  to  the  ground,  and 
completely  conceal  us.  We  are  disturbed 
by  no  other  sounds  than  the  singing  of 
birds,  the  creaking  of  hollow  bamboos,  and 
the  rippling  of  water.  Under  these  plea- 
sant circumstances  we  converse  and  make 
love  to  our  hearts'  content.  The  cautious 
Gnmersinda  warns  us  when  the  hour  for 
separation  arrives,  and  then  we  reluctantly 
part.  Our  agreeable  t6te-^-tete  is  repeated 
on  the  following  day,  but  as-  Don  Se- 
vcriano  is  expected  to  return  the  day  after, 
this  is  our  last  interview. 

On  my  road  back  to  town,  whom  should 
I  meet,  at  a  wayside  tienda,  but  Cachita's 
formidable  parent,  together  with  his  friend 
Sonor  Catasus,  and  my  rival,  the  young 
Amador !  Don  Severiano  is  furious.  High 
words  pass  between  us,  there  is  a  scene, 
and  I  leave  the  cane-field  proprietor  swear- 
ing to  punish  everybody  concerned  in  his 
daughter's  secret  engagement. 

Some  days  after  my  return  to  town  I 
learn  that  the  black  maid  Gumersinda,  and 
the  mule- driver  Saturnine,  have  suffered 
the  penalty  of  slave  law  at  the  hands  of 
their  owner,  who  has  sentenced  them  both 
to  a  severe  flogging.  Through  the  medium 
of  a  friend  I  receive  a  note  from  Cachita, 
to  inform  mc  that  her  father  is  deteimined 
to  break  off  my  engagement  with  his  daugh- 
ter by  a  more  effectual  separation  than  that 
which  has  been  already  attempted.  *'If 
you  love  me,"  the  note  concludes,  "  have 
nie  deposited  without  delay." 

To  deposit  a  young  lady  in  Cuba  is  to 
have  her  legally  transferred  to  the  house 
of  a  trustworthy  relative,  or  a  respectable 
family.  A  legal  document  for  her  arrest 
is  presented  at  the  parental  house,  and  if 
the  young  lady  be  of  age,  and  willing  to 
6i^  her  assent,  no  opposition  on  the  part 
of  her  parents  will  avail.  If,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  prescribed  period,  no  reason 
is  shown  why  the  deposited  damsel  should 
liot  follow  her  own  inclinations,  the  lover 
p^ay  release  his  precious  pledge  by  marry- 
^^g  her  at  once. 

In  accordance  with  Cachita's  desire  I 
consnlt  the  nearest  lawyer,  from  wbom  I 


obtain  a  formal  document,  empowering  me 
to  deposit  Cachita  as  soon  as  she  shall 
have  arrived  at  her  town  residence.  I  await 
the  latter  event  with  impatience,  but  days 
elapse,  and  the  shutters  of  Don  Severiano's 
habitation  remain  closed.  I  am  soon  re- 
lieved from  my  anxiety,  but  horrified  to 
learn  that  Cachita  has  been  removed  from 
the  sugar  estate,  and  consigned  to  the 
tender  care  of  nuns  in  the  town  convent. 
As  my  legal  powers  cannot  penetrate  that 
sanctum,  I  am  compelled  to  await  the 
natural  course  of  events.  Cachita  is  des- 
tined to  pass  six  long  months  within  the 
convent  walls,  during  which  time  Don 
Severiano  confidently  hopes  that  solitary 
confinement  and  holy  teaching  will  have 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  Cachita's  mind. 
Should  this  prove  otherwise,  tbe  period  for 
her  incarceration  will  be  prolonged,  until 
the  fire  of  her  young  affections  shall  have 
been  completely  quenched. 


IN  A  STBANQE  COUNTKIE. 

At  gloaming  hour  to  a  tower  I  rode 

In  a  8tran((e  countrie ; 
A  maiden  fair  from  a  proud  abo^o 

Looked  out  on  me. 

I  ttood  and  look'd  m  her  dreamy  ejee, 

Her  ejes  sank  down : 
Dark  and  blue  grew  the  silent  skies 

Over  the  town. 

She  shone  at  the  window  of  her  bower 

In  her  golden  hair, 
I  loved  her  then,  it  was  loye's  own  hour, 

And  she  looked  so  fair  I 

To  mr  dthcm  sweet,  under  the  moon, 

Full  low  sang  I, 
And  the  maid  leant  out  to  drink  the  dew 

With  a  gentle  sigh. 

Dark  and  damp  was  the  sk  j  that  night 

As  I  sane  mj  loYe ; 
She  reached  me  out  her  hand  so  white 

From  her  bower  aboye. 

In  her  lilj  hand  I  set  a  rose 

With  a  kiss  so  wild. 
I  saw  the  casement  slowly  close 

While  she  stood  and  smiled. 

Three  days  and  nights  to  the  self-same  place 

In  (bo  strange  countrie, 
I  wander'd  and  look'd  for  the  maiden'ii  face, 

But  no  more  came  she. 

The  third  day  when  I  thither  came 

In  the  sunset  light. 
The  sun  through  the  casement  cast  its  flame 

Upon  something  white. 

Then  my  heart  leap'd  up,  and  my  cithern  playU 

For  happiness. 
But  ah  !  ^twaa  not  my  lily-white  maid. 

But  a  long  cold  dress. 

Three  days  and  nights  to  the  self-same  place 

In  the  stranee  countrie, 
I  wander'd  and  look'd  for  the  maiden*8  face, 

But  no  more  came  she. 

The  third  night  when  I  thither  came, 

On  the  same  sad  track, 
Tho  lamp  in  the  doorway  cast  its  flame 

Upon  somethmg  black. 
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I  drew  my  doak  aoroM  my  face, 

And  my  soul  sank  dowo, 
They  bore  a  coffin  from  the  plaee 

With  &  maiden  crown. 

I  foUowed  behind,  -with  brain  half  mad, 

The  men  that  bare ; 
To  a  church  they  carried  the  coffin  sad, 

And  left  it  there. 

I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  tomb 

With  hooded  head, 
And  I  saw  through  the  painted  window*s  gloom 

The  moon  blood  red. 

Then  towards  the  coffin  I  stole,  with  face 

All  pale  and  white, 
When  something  toraed  in  the  chilly  place, 

In  the  dead  still  night. 

And  I  saw  a  yo«th  by  the  coffin  stand, 

As  white  as  snow. 
He  held  the  virgin  wreath  in  his  hand, 

And  a  dagger  also. 

"  I  hare  slain  thee,  faithless  maid  and  fair  !'* 

I  heard  him  cry ; 
"  To-morrow  thy  lover  strange,  I  swear. 

Shall  also  die." 

Then  at  his  throat  did  I  wildly  leap, 

Like  one  possessed. 
And  I  plunged  his  own  red  poniard  deep 

Into  nis  breast. 

And  I  dragged  him  forth  from  the  holy  fane 

All  cold  uid  dead, 
But  I  placed  the  white,  whit«  wreath  again 

At  the  coffin  head. 

Black,  deep  black  was  the  bitter  night 

As  night  could  be. 
But  the  cock  crew  shrill  as  I  took  my  flight 

From  that  strange  countaie. 


OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. 

THE  SACHEVERELL  BIOTS. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1709  (eighth 
year  of  Que^i  Anne),  Doctor  Henry  Sache- 
yerell,  a  rash  and  hot-headed  High  Chnrch 
clergyman,  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Panrs, 
before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
inflammatory  enongh  to  have  set  their 
scarlet  gowns  in  a  blaze,  as  it  very  soon 
did  all  the  Whigs  of  London.  The  doctor's 
subject  was  the  "  Perils  of  false  brethren 
both  in  Chnrch  and  State,"  and  the  doc- 
trine he  npheld  was  Non  -  Resistance,  a 
dogma  which  at  once  threw  the  late  King 
William  and  all  his  adherents  into  the  cate- 
gory of  common  rebels. 

This  mischievous  firebrand  waa  the  son 
of  a  qniet  rector  of  Marlborongh,  in  Wilt- 
shire, who  on  his  death  had  left  a  large 
family  in  very  hnmble  circumstances. 
Henry  had  been  adopted  by  his  godfather, 
a  Wiltshire  apothecary,  who  had  sent  him 
to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
a  chamber-fellow  of  Addison,  and  where  in 
1687,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Henry  became  a 
demy.  As  fellow  and  public  tutor  at  Ox- 
ford, Sacheverell  seems  to  have  been  in  his 
proper  element,  and  he  wrote  Latin  verses, 
*'  coached,"  and  tufl-hnnted  with  diligence 


and  self-complacency.  In  dae  time  he  be- 
cftme  rector  of  Cannock:,  in  Stafibrdshire, 
and  in  1705  he  launched  into  a  larger  world 
by  being  appointed  preacher  at  St.  Saviour*8, 
Sonthwark.  His  rash  zeal  soon  led  bim  to 
gird  at  Gt>dolphin,  and  to  denounce  the  Dis- 
senters. He  was  instantly  pounced  upon 
as  a  typical  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  the 
extreme  High  Church  party,  and  was  im- 
peached before  the  House  of  Lords  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  on  February 
the  27th,  1710.  The  most  treasonable  por- 
tions of  his  worthless,  ungtammatical  ser- 
mon were  the  following.  As  to  Non-Re- 
sistance,  the  noisy  doctor  said : 

"  The  grand  security  of  our  government, 
and  the  very  pillar  upon  which  it  stands, 
is  founded  upon  the  steady  belief  of  ihe 
subject's  obligation  to  an  absolute  and  un- 
conditional obedience  to  the  supreme  power 
in  all  things  lawful,  and  the  utter  iUegdlt^ 
of  resistcmce  upon  <my  pretence  tohaisoever. 
But  this  fundamental  doctrine,  notwitli- 
standing  its  divine  sanction  in  the  express 
command  of  God  in  Scripture,  and  without 
which  it  is  impossible  any  government  of 
any  kind  or  denomination  in  the  world 
should  subsist  with  safety,  and  which  has 
been  so  long  the  honourable  and  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  our  Clmrch,  is 
now,  it  seems,  quite  exploded  and  ridiculed 
out  of  oountenanoe  as  an  unfashionable, 
superannuated,  n&y  (which  is  more  won- 
derful), as  a  dangerous  tenet,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  right,  liberty,  and  properij 
of  the  people,  who  as  our  new  preachers  and 
new  politiciana  teaoh  us  (I  suppose  by  a 
new  and  unheard-of  gospel  as  well  as 
laws),  have,  in  contradiction  to  both,  the 
power  invested  in  them  to  cancel  their  alle- 
giance at  pleasure,  and  call  their  sovereign 
to  account  for  lugh  treason  against  his 
supreme  subjects,  forsooth — ^nay,  to  de- 
throne and  murder  him  as  a  criminal,  as 
they  did  the  royal  martyr^  by  a  justiciaiy 
sentence;  and,  what  is  moist  incredible, 
some  presume  to  make  their  court  to  their 
prince  by  maintaining  such  anti-monarchical 
principles.  But,  G^  be  thanked,  neither 
the  constitution  of  our  Church  or  State  is 
so  far  altered  bnt  that  by  the  laws  of  both 
(still  in  force,  and  whidi  I  hope  for  ever 
will  be),  these  damnable  positions,  let 
them  come  either  from  Borne  or  Genera, 
from  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  are  condemned 
for  rebellion  and  high  treason.  Our  ad- 
versaries think  they  effectually  stop  oor 
mouths,  and  have  us  sure  and  unanswerabie 
on  this  pointy  when  they  uVge  the  revolu- 
tion of  this  day  in  their  defence.  Bat 
certainly  they  are  the  greatest  enemies  of 
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that  and  his  late  majesty,  and  the  most 
ongratefdl  for  their  deliveraDce,  who  en- 
deavoizr  to  cast  such  black  and  odious 
colonrs  upon  us  both.  How  often  must 
they  be  told  that  the  king  himself  solemnly 
disclaimed  the  least  imputation  of  resistance 
in  his  declaration,  and  that  the  parliament 
ordained  that  they  set  the  crown  upon  his 
head  upon  no  other  title  but  that  of  the 
Tacancy  of  the  throne.  And  did  they  not 
unanimously  condemn  to  the  flames,  as  it 
justly  deserved,  that  infEunous  libel  that 
wonld  have  pleaded  the  right  of  conquest 
by  which  resistance  was  suppressed?  so 
tender  were  they  of  the  legal  right,  and  so 
averse  to  infringe  the  least  tittle  of  our 
constitution.  We  see  how  ready  these 
incendiaries  are  to  take  the  least  umbrage, 
to  charge  their  own  cursed  tenets  on  the 
Church  of  England,  to  divert  their  guilt 
upon  it,  and  quit  scores  with  it  for  their 
iniquity.  Thus  do  they  endeavour  to  draw 
comparisons  and  to  justify  the  horrid  actions 
and  principles  of  'forty-one,  which  have 
been  of  late  years,  to  the  scandal  of  our 
Church  and  nation,  pubUcly  defended'*  In 
a  subsequent  portion  of  his  sermon,  Sa- 
cheverell  lashed  out  fiercely  at  the  Dis- 
senters, denouncing  them  as  those  '' cla- 
morous, insatiable,  and  Church-scorning 
malignants"  whom  no  grants  nor  indid- 
gences  but  complete  surrender  could  win 
over.  '^  Miscreants  begot  in  rebellion,  born 
in  sedition,  and  nursed  up  in  faction." 
**  Whv,"  shouted  the  doctor,  "  do  they  pelt 
the  Cfhurch  with  more  blasphemous  libels 
and  scurrilous  lampoons  than  were  ever 
published  in  Oliver's  usurpation?  Have 
they  not  lately  villanously  divided  us  with 
knavish  distinctions  of  High  and  Low 
Churchmen  ?  Are  not  the  best  characters 
they  can  give  us  those  of  Papists,  Jacobites, 
and  conspirators  ?  Ad  d  what  do  they  mean 
by  all  this  insiduous  cant,  but  by  false  in- 
sinuations, and  raising  groundless  jealou- 
.sies  and  fears,  to  embroil  the  public  and  to 
bring  it  into  that  confusion  they  are  sug- 
gesting upon  us  ?  Whether  these  men  Are 
not  contriving  and  plotting  our  utter  ruin, 
and  whether  all  those  false  brethren  that 
fall  in  with  those  measures  and  designs  do 
not  contribute  basely  to  it,  I  leave  every 
impartial  man  that  wishes  the  welfare  of 
our  constitution  to  determine." 

The  debates  during  this  man's  trial  were 
very  hot.  The  question  was  simply  whether 
all  the  Wliig  lords  were  rebels  or  not, 
whether  King  William,  of  "  glorious  me* 
mory,"  was  not  a  usurper,  and  the  subse- 
quent Protestant  succession  illegal  and 
invahd.  Jekyll  and  Walpole  spoke  strongly, 


as  did  Major-General  Stanhope.  Lord 
Coningsby  denounced  the  sermon  and  the 
counsel  defending  SaxshevereU.  Bishop 
Burnet,  a  strenuous  and  able  Whig  parti- 
san, spoke  learnedly  on  this  occasion 
against  absolute  power  and  the  so-called 
divine  right  of  kings.  He  quoted  Trajan's 
motto  on  the  sword  he  delivered  to  the 
governor  of  a  province.  "  Pro  me,  si 
merear,  in  me"  (for  me,  but  if  I  deserve  it 
against  me).  He  spoke  angrily  of  those 
who  asserted  that  Queen  Anne  secretly 
favoured  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant 
succession  (which  she  undoubtedly  did) ; 
he  talked  of  the  times  when  the  High 
Church  clergy  used  to  meet  at  coffee- 
houses on  a  Saturday  to  read  the  Behearsal, 
a  paper  that  denied  the  queen's  right  to 
the  crown ;  he  concluded  by  saying  that 
"  condemning  resistance  in  such  crude  and 
general  terms  is  certainly  condemning 
the  revolution ;"  and  he  reminded  the 
Lords  of  the  Act  by  which,  in  case  our 
princes  turn  Papists,  or  marry  Papists,  the 
subjects  are  in  express  words  discharged 
from  their  allegiance  to  them.  Both 
Houses  were  at  fever  heat  during  the  whole 
trial,  which  lasted  nearly  a  month.  There 
was  on  one  occasion  almost  a  fracas. 
When  the  Speaker  and  Sir  Richard  Onslow 
went  up  with  the  Commons  to  demand  judg- 
ment against  Doctor  Henry  Sacheverell» 
as  the  Mace  was  entering  the  House  of 
Lords  before  the  Speaker,  Black  Bod  en- 
deavoured to  stop  him  by  putting  the 
sable  wand  across  the  door,  on  which  the 
Speaker  said,  ''  If  you  do  not  immediately 
take  away  the  black  rod  I  will  return  to 
the  House  of  Commons."  The  same  thing 
happened  in  going  to  the  bar,  and  again 
when  the  turbulent  Black  Kod  wanted  to 
place  the  prisoner  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Speaker.  Eventually  the  mischievous 
partisan  was  suspended  from  preaching 
for  three  years,  and  his  two  sermons  (at 
St.  Paul's  and  at  Derby)  were  ordered  to 
be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man before  the  Hoyal  Exchange,  in  the 
presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs. 

It  was  during  this  memorable  trial  that 
the  fEkmous  Sacheverell  note  were  organised 
by  the  more  violent  of  the  Tories.  The 
object  was  to  glorify  the  doctor,  and  vex 
and  injure  the  unoffending  Dissenters. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Sacheverell 
trial  the  High  Churchmen,  Tories,  and 
Jacobites,  were  already  in  a  fermentation. 
Their  great  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to 
royalty,  however  tyrannical,  was  in  danger. 
Secret  money  was  scattered  among  thp 
mob-leaders,  and  a  riot  against  the   Dis- 
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senters  at  once  organised.  The  crowd 
that  brought  Doctor  Sacheverell  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Temple,  on  the 
28th  of  February,  openly  discnssed  who 
shonld  be  their  leaders,  and  swore  lend 
Tory  oaths  that  the  next  night  they 
wonld  pull  down  Doctor  Burgess's  nicefc- 
ing-honsG  in  Carey-street.  Some  of  the 
thousands  of  angry  partisans  assembled 
were  for  falh'ng  to  the  work  at  once,  but 
others  were  for  waiting  till  the  trial  of  the 
doctor  was  finished.  Eventually,  with  many 
threats,  they  dispersed,  after  breaking  the 
windows  of  Doctor  Burgess's  meeting-house 
and  private  dwelling.  The  thunder-cloud 
had  melted  into  a  little  harmless  shower. 
There  was  great  talk  about  the  affair  in 
the  dissenting  coffee-houses,  and  com- 
plaints made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
nothing  more  happened  that  night.  The 
next  evening  the  storm  broke.  About 
ten  o'clock  the  mob  began  to  cluster 
round  Mr.  Bradbury's  meeting-house  in 
Fetter-lane,  and  very  soon  that  narrow 
gorge  between  gable-ended  houses  was 
brimful  from  Fleet-street  to  Holbom.  The 
mob  was  outrageous,  the  constables  were 
jostled  and  insulted.  One  drive  at  the  door 
of  the  meeting-house  up  the  passage  on  the 
west  side,  it  gave  way,  and  the  sack  began. 
Down  went  the  pews,  rip  went  the  blinds, 
clash  went  the  windows,  the  pulpit  was 
beaten  in,  the  gallery  stove,  the  hymn-books 
were  torn  to  scraps ;  while  a  footman,  con- 
spicuous in  blue  livery,  hoisted  a  dusty 
window-curtain  on  a  long  polo,  and  shouted, 
"  A  High  Church  standard."  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  engaged  in 
this  work  of  destruction,  and  the  rioters 
carried  out  the  boards,  the  broken  wood,  and 
the  clock,  and  lit  up  a  flaming  bonfire  in 
Holbom.  Almost  at  the  same  time  another 
meeting-house  was  torn  down  in  Leather- 
lane,  and  a  third  (Mr.  Taylor's)  in  Hatton- 
garden.  The  mob  then  made  several  bon- 
fires in  Hatton-garden,  and  one  in  Holbom, 
opposite  Leather- lane,  and  by  the  time  those 
flames  reddened  the  sky,  fresh  fires  west- 
ward replied  to  the  glare. 

Captain  Orrell,  a  quiet  Whig  gentleman 
present,  said  to  one  of  the  frightened  con- 
stables near  Fetter-lane,  who  was  watching 
tlie  rioters  bringing  wood  to  the  bonfire : 

"  This  is  a  great  riot.  I  am  sorry  that 
you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  it." 

The  man,  pale  with  fright,  replied  : 

"  There  is  such  a  mob  we  cannot  sup- 
press it ;  but  there  is  a  footman  I  see  there 
I  know  very  well.     I  know  whose  man  he 


is. 


The  footman  aforenamed  turned  out  after- 


wards to  be  the  servant  of  a  Madame  Miles, 
who   lived    in    Greville  -  street,    Brooke's 
Market,  and  who  going  to  bed  about  half- 
past  ten,  and  observing  a  great  glare  of  fire, 
had  sent  out  her  man  to  see  what  was  tibe 
matter.     This  footman,  carrying  the  High 
Church  standard,  and  heading  the  mob, 
stopped  several   coaches  in  Holbom,  col- 
lected money  for  the  cause,  and  made  those 
inside  the  vehicles,  though  cdmost  frightened 
out  of  their  lives,  shout  "  High  Church !" 
By  this  time  part  of  the  mob  had  swept  down 
Chancery-lane,  and,  joined  by  crowds  from 
Broad-court  and  the  alleys  round  Clement's 
Inn  and  Clare  Market,  filled  Carey-street. 
The  rioters  soon  broke  into  Mr.  Burgess's 
meeting  -  house,    and   began    to    sadk  it. 
Twenty  or  thirty  well-dressed  men,  who 
seemed  ringleaders,  broke  up  the  pewp, 
while  others  tore  up  the  flooring,  cursing 
all  bystanders  who    did    not  help ;    one 
zealous  man  devoting  himself  solely  to  tbe 
destruction  of   the  pulpit.      Conspicuous 
among  the  crowd  appeared  a  waterman  in 
a  short  scarlet  coat  and  shining  badge,  a 
little  fellow  with  clipped  black  hair,  who 
carried  the  brass  sconce  from  the  meeting- 
house three  times  round  a  bonfire  in  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields,   and   shouting,    **  Huzza, 
Sacheverell!"    threw  it  into   tbe   flames. 
Other  fragments  of  the  wreck  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, such  as  a  bedstead  and  the  street- 
door,  were  also  carried  in  procession  round 
the  burning  heap.      To   every   one  who 
passed  the  fire,  whether  mere  spectators, 
sympathisers,  or  tradesmen  from  HolborQ 
or  Turnstile  come  to  look  for  their  truant 
apprentices,  the  mob  shouted,  "  Who  are 
you  for  p  What  are  you  for  P"   "  Huzsa  for 
Sacheverell  and  High  Churcb !"      K  the 
man  was  a  surly  Whig,  a  concealed  Papist, 
or   a   hater    of  rioters  in    general,  they 
rapped    him    over    the   back  with    their 
cudgels  till  he  learned  to  pull  off  his  cocked- 
hat  and  shout  the  Tory  war-cry  with  them. 
Just  as  a  footman  had  been  the  chief  man 
at  the  Holbom  fires,  so  was  the  little  water- 
man in  Lincoln's-inn-fields.      There  was 
also  a  second  waterman  in  the  crowd  with 
the  queen's  badge  on  his  arm.     He  was 
drunk,  and  the  mob  seized  him  in  Duke- 
street.     They  closed  him  in  with  a  ring, 
"  as  for  cudgel-players,"  pushed  him  to  and 
fro,  said  he  should  be  their  captain,  and 
hallooed  and  saluted  him  as  their  leader, 
while  some  of  them  cried : 

*'  You  are  a  queen's  waterman,  yon  shall 
go  with  us,  or  we'll  tear  you  "in  pieces." 

The  stammering,  frightened  fellow,  who 
had  been  out  all  day  drinking  with  the 
beadles  of  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  whom  ho 
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had  visited  about  an  apprentice  lie  wanted, 
replied  hnmblj : 

'*  God  bless  tbe  queen,  gentlemen !  I 
will  do  anything  jon  wonld  have  me,  only 
do  not  knock  me  on  the  head." 

Captain  Orrell,  the  qniet  man,  who  had 
now  come  up,  ventured  to  say  to  some  of 
the  shouting  rascals,  carrying  wood  from 
the  ruins  in  Carey-street  to  the  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields  bonfire : 

"  Gentlemen,  what  are  you  doing  ?  The 
Guards  are  coming." 

Bat  the  rioters,  tossing  their  wigs  wildly 
into  the  air,  replied : 

"  D—n  the  Guards  and  the  parliament 
too !  we  are  ready  to  face  them  all.*' 

The  mob  presently  beginning  to  inquire, 
''  Where  is  the  fellow  that  said  the  Guards 
were  coming  ?"  the  peaceable  Orrell,  who 
had  come  over  from  Southwark  in  his 
night-gown  and  great- coat  hastily  thrown 
over,  thought  it  high  time  to  slip  away. 
The  mob,  weary  of  burning  pews,  benches, 
and  pulpits,  were  by  this  time  eager  for  fe^sh 
spoil,  if  not  for  blood.  Furious  wretches, 
heated  with  the  riot,  waved  their  clubs, 
tossed  up  tlieir  wigs,  and  began  to  shout, 
"  Which  is  Lord  Wharton's  house  ?"  "To 
St.  James's  !"  Others,  "  No,  no !  to  the 
City  1  the  City !  the  Bank !"  (this  last  sort 
of  proposal  is  sure  to  crop  up  pretty  soon  in 
any  city  riot) ;  while  the  mob  roared  like 
madmen  as  they  were,  "  D — n  them  we'll 
have  'em  all  down,  all  the  meeting-houses 
down."  A  party  of  the  mob  breaking 
away  from  the  rest,  ran  in  a  straggling  line 
across  the  fields  (there  were  no  gardens 
then),  led  by  a  tall  man.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fields  they  grew  to  a  larger  mass, 
then  split  again  into  two  parties.  Some 
spread  toward  the  arch  in  Duke-street,  but 
more  rushed  toward  Powis  House,  at  the 
north-west  comer.  There  the- queen's 
waterman,  conspicuous  with  his  badge, 
held  a  council  of  the  cudgel-men. 

"  We  will  have  them  all  down,"  he  cried. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  to  now,"  some 
cried;  "Drury-lane,  or  Wild-street  ?" 

The  waterman  said,  "  Curse  it,  the  Wild- 
street  one  is  a  hen-roost,  the  other  is  worth 
ton  of  it.  I'll  lead  you  on,  boys.  Huzza ! 
To  Drury-lane  !  High  Church  and  Sach- 
everell." 

The  waterman  and  his  troop  then  rushed 
shouting  down  under  the  piazzas  of  Powis 
House  into  Queen-street.  The  waterman 
halted  every  now  and  then,  crying  to  his 
followers,  "Huzza!  High  Church  and 
Sacheverell !  We'll  have  all  the  meeting- 
houses down  to-night;  follow  me;  why  don't 
you  come  along!"    Fast  the  deluge  of  yell- 


ing  madmen  rolled  on  towards  the  narrow 
and  foul  streets  of  Drury-lane,  which 
vomitod  forth  their  minor  streams  to 
swell  the  great  torrent  of  cudgel  -  men 
eager  to  bum  the  Dissenters'  pulpits  and 
pews.  They  could  not  at  first  hit  upon  tho 
chapel-door,  and  ran  here  and  there  like 
bloodhounds  off  the  scent,  beating  first  at 
these  shutters,  then  at  those.  At  last  they 
found  out  the  quiet,  silent,  demure-looking 
house,  upon  which  a  little  nimble  fellow 
from  the  mob  ran  up  with  a  pickaxe  to 
break  open  the  entrance.  A  woman  that  be- 
longed to  the  place,  on  seeing  that,  ran  out 
with  her  arms  thrown  up  and  cried,  "  My 
sister's  in  the  house,  she'll  be  killed !" 
Orrell,  who  had  again  turned  up,  said,  "  Do 
not  be  afraid,  mistress,  I  will  endeavour  to 
pacify  them  if  I  can."  Then  a  second  man 
came  up  with  a  hatchet  and  struck  twice 
through  the  planks  of  the  door,  shouting, 
"  You  don't  know  how  to  breaic  down  a 
meeting-house  door."  The  quiet  Orrell 
was  soon  assaulted  by  a  soldier  in  a  looped 
waistooat  and  white  stockings,  because  ho 
begged  him  not  to  destroy  the  poor  woman's 
room,  which  had  only  an  old  bedstead  in  it. 
"  Curse  you,"  cried  the  soldier,  **  are  you 
against  Sacheverell?  Tho  Church!  tho 
Church  for  ever — we  will  go  up  !"  Tho 
mob  then  went  up.  The  room  proved  to  bo 
the  minister's  room,  and  the  mob  destroyed 
all  his  notes  and  papers,  threw  the  clock 
and  the  pulpit-cushions  into  the  kennel, 
and  beat  in  the  galleries.  The  quiet  man 
asking  where  the  waterman  was  who  had 
been  so  active,  some  one  said  he  had  gone 
to  St.  James's.  Another  swore  he  was  off 
to  Lord  Wharton's,  a  third,  that  he  was 
breaking  open  the  back-door  of  the  chapel. 
Orrell  presently  went  over  to  the  Griffin 
and  Parrot,  at  the  end  of  Queen-street, 
and  expressed  his  sorrow  at  what  the 
mob  had  done.  He  and  a  friend  then 
went  to  Wild-street  to  see  the  ruins  of  the 
chapel,  and  at  the  arch  met  a  detachment 
of  the  Ouards  clinking  along  at  fall  speed. 
Orrell  held  out  his  hand  to  the  captain,  and 
cried,  "  This  is  the  best  way,  through 
Wild-street."  Another  troop  of  Guards 
went  round  another  way. 

The  Horse  Grenadier  Guardp  were  soon 
at  the  scene  of  riot.  It  was  about  half- 
past  eleven.  When  in  Drury-lane,  the  Horso 
Grenadiers  were  ordered  to  return  their 
bayonets  and  draw  their  swords,  and,  as 
they  drew  up  in  a  line  by  the  bonfire,  a 
bailiff's  man,  named  Purchase,  drew  his 
sword  and  fronted  the  soldiers,  scream- 
ing **  Sacheverell !  Sacheverell  1"  Somo  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  third  troop  of  Guards  at 
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once  recognised  the  man  as  having  Berved 
with  them  in  Flanders.  Orrell,  seeing  the 
rash  fool's  danger,  for  the  bailiff  had  been 
all  the  morning  drinking ^om  brandy-shop 
to  brandy-shop,  went  np  to  him  as  he  stood 
screaming  ont  oaths  and  threats,  near  the 
central  kennel,  at  the  end  of  Long-acre,  in 
Dmry-lane,  fronting  the  half-langhing,  half- 
angry  soldiers.  Laying  hands  on  his  chest, 
thinking  he  was  some  foolish  Tory  country 
gentleman,  half  drunk  from  some  Covent 
&arden  club,  Orrell  pushed  Purchase  back. 

"  Do  yon  know  what  you  do,  man  ?"  said 
Orrell ;  "  do  you  know  what  you  do  in 
opposing  the  Gruards?  Ton  oppose  the 
queen's  person." 

The  tipsy  bailiff,  rapping  out  a  big  oath, 
cried,  "  Are  you  against  Sacheyerell  ?  I'm 
for  High  Church  and  Bacheverell !  I 'will 
lose  my  life  in  the  cause — I  will  fight  the 
best  of  them." 

Then  Purchase  stepped  forward  to  the 
mob,  huzzaed  and  shouted,  '*  Boys,  I  will 
lead  you  on  for  High  Church  and  Sache- 
verell !" 

Orrell  again  pushed  him,  but  two  foot- 
soldiers  came  up  and  said,  "  What  do  you 
do  ?  Ho  is  drunk,  but  he  is  an  honest 
gentleman." 

Orrell  said  to  the  soldiers,  ^Take  him 
away  then,  if  he  is  your  friend." 

But  the  bailiff,  maddened  with  bad 
brandy,  and  worse  fanaticism,  was  not  so 
easily  pacified.  He  went  up  to  the  oflficer 
commanding  the  party  of  foot,  and  when 
the  officer  raised  his  hand.  Purchase  drew 
back  and  offered  the  point  of  his  sword, 
but  did  not  thrust. 

"  You  are  mad — go  to  your  lodgings," 
cried  the  officer. 

"  I've  been  one  of  the  Life  Q-uards,"  stam- 
mered Purchase. 

"  The  more  shame  for  you  to  be  here," 
retorted  the  officer,  striking  at  him  with 
his  sword.  Purchase  then  ran  back  toward 
the  Horse  Ghiards  and  pushed  between  the 
horses.  The  mob  hung  back,  but  he  cried, 
*'  B — ^n  me,  I  will  go."  In  the  mean  time 
the  officer  first  threatened  had  ridden  off  to 
his  captain  and  complained  of  Purchase. 
"  Make  up  to  him  and  cut  him  to  pieces," 
was  the  captain's  prompt  answer;  the 
officer  returned  to  give  Purchase  the  coup- 
de- grace,  but  in  9ie  mean  time  he  had 
escaped.  A  narrow  escape  it  was.  He  had 
gone  up  to  another  officer  named  Rens- 
borongh,  and  made  a  thrust  at  him.  A 
Life  Guard  who  remembered  Purchase  in 
Flanders,  seeing  this,  beat  down  his  point. 

"  You  rascal,"  cried  the  angry  soldier, 
"  Lave  you  a  mind  to  kill  my  officer  ?"  and 


slashed  at  the  dnnilEen  bailiff's  head;  but 
Purchase,  cunning  even  in  drink,  threw 
himself  back  against  a  wall ;  the  soldier's 
sword  striking  the  pent-house,  broke,  and 
Purchase  slipped  among  the  crowd. 

Orrell,  the  quiet  man,  saw  all  this,  and 
fearing  a  general  engagement  between  ihe 
mob  and  the  OuardB,  effected  an  honouniUe 
retreat  down  Drury-lane,  baiting  at  a  taTem 
door  to  talk  with  a  clergyman,  till  the  Foot 
Guards  came  by.  As  th^  paBsed,  Orrell 
called  out  to  the  captain : 

"  Captain,  the  mob  is  very  strong — I 
wish  you  good  success."  The  crowd  was 
then  slowly  dispersed  by  the  foot  and  horse- 
men. 

Of  the  three  scapegoats  brought  to  trial. 
Dammarel,  the  waterman,  was  sentenced 
to  death,  but  was  pardoned;  Willis,  the 
footman,  and  Purchase,  the  drunken  bailiff, 
were  acquitted. 

Sacheverell's  sentence  was  really  a  vic- 
tory. Five  meeting-houses  had  been  burnt, 
the  prosecution  overthrew  the  Whig  mi- 
nistry, and  made  the  hot-headed  doctor's 
fortune.  Crowds  followed  him  to  kiss  his 
hand.  He  presented  his  counsel.  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  with  a  silver-gilt  basin,  having  a 
pompous  Latin  inscription  upon  it,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Atterbury.  He  wa^ 
lodged  in  the  Temple  like  a  king,  and 
afterwards  made  a  triumphal  progrws 
through  England,  sowing  sedition  as  he 
rode.  The  long  dull  sermon  he  preached 
at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  his  sentence,  he  sold  for  oci- 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  eager  bookseller 
printed  forty  thousand  copies.  A  month 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  sentence, 
foolish  Queen  Anne  gave  the  clerical  de- 
magogue the  fat  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Holborn.  He  wheedled  in  among  the 
ministry,  and  provided  for  a  needy  brother, 
and  soon  after  a  rich  kinsman  in  Der- 
byshire left  the  popular  Tory  hero  a  con- 
siderable estate.  In  1718,  Sacheverell 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  sermon  was  formally  printed. 
Sacheverell  seems  to  have  been  what 
Sarah,  that  violent  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, called  him,  "an  ignorant,  impu- 
dent incendiary ;  a  man  who  was  the  scorn 
even  of  those  who  made  use  of  him  as  a 
tool."  Swift,  indeed,  confessed  that  the 
Tories  hated  and  despised  this  idol  of  a  day 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  "  He  was  a  bold,  insolent 
man,  with  a  very  small  measure  of  religion, 
virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense  ;  but  he  re- 
solved to  force  himself  into  popularity  and 
preferment  by  tha  most  petulant  railings  at 
Dissenters  and  Low  Churchmen  m  several 
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Bermons  and  libels,  written  without  either 
cbastenesB  of  style  or  liveliness  of  expres- 
sion." Sacheverell  was,  in  a  wonl,  a 
narrow-minded,  8ti*ong  -  willed  charlaisem, 
trading  on  the  discord  of  Qneen  Anne's 
days.  He  was  very  ignorant,  and  a  satirical 
-writer  of  the  day,  supposed  to  be  De  Foe, 
mentions  the  following  delicious  blunder  of 
his  : 

^'  They  concur  like  parallel  lines  meeting 
in  one  common  centre."  Upon  which  a 
bitter  epigrammatist  of  the  day  wrote : 

At  Brother  Creech  hMng  in  the  noted  twine. 
So  may  it  please  this  reverend  wise  divine 
To  hang  himself;  'twould  make  a  parallel  line. 

•  •  •  • 

O  how  it  would  please  oar  oommon  phanaties, 
To  aee  High  Church  hanging  in  suoh  mathematics. 

Swift,  who  stuck  at  nothing  for  his  party, 
interceded  for  Sacheverell,  whom  he  se- 
cretly despised.  In  a  letter  of  Sacheverell 
to  Swift,  the  former  begs  for  an  oppor- 
tnmty  of  expressing  his  gratitude  to  that 
"  eminent  patriot^"  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John, 
for  whom  no  one  that  wishes  for  the  welfare 
of  bis  Church  or  country  can  have  too  great 
a  veneration.  This  "  eminent  patriot"  was 
Bolingbroke,  Pope's  idol  and  friend. 

The  burnt-out  firework  eventually  died  in 
1724,  and  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  Bishop 
Atterbury,  then  in  exile,  and  the  supposed 
writer  of  the  defence  he  made  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
ponnds.  According  to  Swift,  the  unwise 
prosecution  of  Sacheverell  was  owing  to 
the  personal  rage  of  Godolphin,  whom 
Sacheverell,  in  his  sermon,  had  indirectly 
sneered  at  as  a  Volpone,  and  was  strongly 
against  the  advice  of  Lord  Somers. 


THE  CASE  OF  JOSIAH  MORSE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

JosiAH  Morse  was  highly  esteemed  by 
liis  friends  and  acquaintances ;  but  he  was 
not,  it  must  be  conceded,  a  person  of  any 
great  refinement  or  cultivation.  He  dropped 
his  h's  lavishly;  not  so  much  dropping 
them,  indeed,  as  flinging  them  down:  as 
tliongh  they  were  trump  cards  certain  to 
win  tricks,  and  he  a  vulgar  and  impetuous 
whist-player. 

He  was  of  humble  origin.  His  father, 
Jonathan  Morse,  occupied,  during  a  long 
term  of  years,  the  position  of  butler  in  the 
household  of  old  Mr.  Anthony  Piper  (the 
head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Piper, 
Peters,  Peck,  and  Co.,  of  Austin  Friars, 
merchants),  and  had  been  much  trusted  and 
respected  by  that  gentleman.  Jonathan 
had  died  in  harness,  if  a  butler* s  sober  suit 


of  broadcloth  and  white  cravat  may  be  so 
•  designated,  his  demise  being  hastened,  it 
was  generally  understood,  by  over  zeal  and 
exertion   on  the  occasion  of  bottling  and 
laying  down  a  pipe  of  very  superior  port, 
the  property  of  his  employer.  Old  Anthony 
lived  to  drink  perhaps  more  of  the  wine — 
it  was  very  fruity  and  full-bodied — than 
was  quite  good  for  him,  and  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  orphan  child  of  his  deceased 
servitor.     Josiah,  at  a  tender  age,  entered 
the  office  in  Austin  Finars,  a  small  stipend 
being  paid  to  him  on  the  condition  '^  that 
he  ran  about,  and  made  himself  useful." 
His  position  was  described  as  that  of  ^'  odd 
boy :"  an  unflattering  appellation,  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  sufficiently  appropriate. 
Very  humble,  indeed  menial,  duties  were 
required  of  the  youth.     He  was  sometimes 
called  upon  to  brush  the  clothes  and  polish 
the  boots  of  members  of  the  firm  and  the 
superior  clerks;  he  summoned  cabs,  carried 
carpet-bags,  ran  errands,  posted  letters; 
he  bore  to  the  office  luncheon  trays  from 
neighbouring  restaurants ;  and  if  any  gen- 
tleman in  the  service  of  the  house,  for  the 
better  carrying  on  of  his  labours,  needed  the 
refreshment  of  a  half-pint  of  ale,   Josiah 
was  despatched  to  procure  that  measure  of 
liquor  from  the  nearest  tavern. 

Necessarily  the  edncaiaon  of  an  ''odd 
boy"  can  be  but  of  a  fitful  kind.  Still, 
Josiah  was  industriotls,  attentive,  and  very 
humble.  He  was  grateful  for  instruction 
from  any  quarter.  In  addition  to  business 
habits,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  City,  he 
soon  acquired  a  fair  measure  of  useful 
learning.  He  could  write  a  neat  hand, 
and  spell  correctly.  He  devoted  much  of 
his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  arithmetic. 
He  was  gradually  growing  from  an  ''  odd 
boy"  to  a  junior  clerk. 

This  was  quit6  as  well  for  him.  For 
during  one  of  those  tornadoes  which  at  in- 
tervals sweep  through  the  City,  and  appal 
the  money  market,  terrifying  every  one, 
toppling  down  very  deep-founded  edifices, 
carrying  devastation  and  desolation  hither 
and  thither,  the  famous  house  of  Piper, 
Peters,  Peck,  and  Co.  fell  to  pieces.  It 
had  not  been  quite  safe  for  some  time, 
people  then  discovered.  Important  beams, 
and  joists,  and  supports  had  disappeared, 
no  one  knew  exactly  how  or  when.  But 
there  had  been  "  a  sinking"  of  the  building, 
certainly.  The  old  members  of  the  firm 
had  died  ofl;  There  had  been  considerable 
withdrawal  of  capital.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  the  house  had  "  settled,"  and 
remained  secure,  notwithstanding  these 
disturbing    influences.      ^Nevertheless,    it 
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went  down  npon  very  slight  provocation. 
The  young  men  who  were  now  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  firm  were  very  smart  and 
clever;  bnt  it  was  affirmed  they  had 
sought  to  make  money  ^oo  rapidly,  had 
specnlaied  indiscreetly,  had  gone  at  a  high 
pressure  speed  with  an  unsafe  boiler.  The 
result  should  not  have  surprised  any  one. 

However,  it  greatly  astonished  Josiah 
Morse.  He  had  believed  implicitly  in  the 
firm.  Its  bankruptcy  was  inconceivable  to 
him.  The  rising  in  the  air  and  the  soaring 
away  like  a  balloon  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, had  seemed  to  him  as  reasonable  a 
thing  to  expect  as  the  collapse  of  Piper  and 
Co.  For  some  time  amazement  and  mor- 
tification left  him  speechless,  motionless. 
Then  he  bethought  him  that  he  must  stir 
himself.  His  pockets  were  empty,  and  he 
had  his  own  mouth,  and  other  mouths  be- 
sides, to  fill.  For  he  had  married,  and  his 
wife  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  him  with 
children  in  a  way  that,  for  liberality  and 
frequency,  was  highly  admirable,  but  consi- 
dered otherwise,  decidedly  inconvenient. 

He  was  for  some  time  out  of  employ- 
ment.    He  found  his  accomplishments  as  a 
clerk  quite  a  drug  in  the  market.     Care 
was  on  'Change ;  deep  gloom  oppressed  the 
City.     Speculation  was  paralysed;   enter- 
prise   was   torpid,   hocussed    by  despair. 
That  things  never  had  been  so  flat  was  the 
unanimous  opinion.     But  gradually  the  fog 
lifted.    The  voices  of  invei^rs  began  to  be 
heard  like  the  notes  of  birds  after  a  storm 
— timidly  yet  most  musically.     In  time  the 
City  was  itself  again.     Finance  rose  from 
its  slumbers  like  a  giant  refreshed.     Josiah 
Morse  found  himself  engaged  at  a  fair 
salary  as  clerk  to  a  new  company  recently 
launched  under  most  propitious  auspices. 
He  had  met,  quite  by  chance,  in  Change- 
alley,  one  of  his  old  employers — young  Mr. 
Adolphus  Peck — looking  as  though  bettered 
and  brightened  by  the  friction  of  misfor- 
tune undergone  by  his  departed  firm.     He 
was  glossy  from  top  to  toe ;  wore  a  flower 
in  his  button-hole,  and  carried  the  newest 
and  slimmest  of  green  silk  umbrellas.     He 
was  the  pink  of  City  dandyism.    He  greeted 
the  old  servant  of  his  house  with  the  cheery 
afiability  which  had  always  characterised 
him.     He  listened  to  the  story  of  Josiah*s 
needs,  and  interspersed  comments  which,  if 
flippant,  were  not  tmfriendly.     He  gave 
Josiah  a  cigar — a  very  good  one — from  one 
of  the  most  costly  and  ornate  of  cases. 
Further,  ho  promised  Josiah  a  situation  in 
a  new  company  of  which  he  (Mr.  Adolphus 
Peck)  was  secretary.     And  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word. 


CJHAFTEB  n. 

The  Stock  Exchangre  **  hath  bubbles  as 
the  water  has,"  but  that  the  Oreat  Pata- 
gonian'  Railway  Company  was  not  of  these, 
public  opinion  had  quite  decided.     It  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  ''  speculative  con- 
cern," but  as  "  a  moral  certainty,"  and  in 
such  wise  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
capitalists  interested  in  penhanent  invest- 
ments.    It  was  an  undertaking,  all  agreed, 
in  which  it  behoved    people    to  become 
enduring  proprietors.     '*  Don't  buy  to-d&j 
and  sell  to-morrow  merely  to  profit  bj  a 
chance  rise  in  the  market ;  but  lodge  all 
the  money  you  can  spare  in  the  thing,  rest 
quiet,  receive  your  dividends,  and  be  com- 
fortable for  ever."     So  ran  the  tenonr  of 
general  advice  on  the  subject.     Interest  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum  was 
guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Gt>vemnient 
of  Patagonia  upon  the  paid-up  capital  of 
the  company.     Moreover,  the  sharenolders 
were  to  participate  largely  in  the  profits 
that  would  indubitably  accrue  from  tlie 
working  of  the  railway.     A  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  shares  was    reserved  for 
allotment  among  the  native  investors.  The 
railway  was  to  be  constructed  on  the  broad- 
gauge  principle,  and  the  carriages  were  to 
be  of  unusual  size,  to   accommodate  the 
notoriously  colossal  physical  proportions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Patagonia. 

Josiah  Morse's  joy  was  very  great  when 
he  was  enabled  to  go  home  to  his  wife  and 
announce  the  fact  of  his  engagement  as 
clerk  in  the  London  office  of  the  Great 
Patagonian  Railway  Company.  He  had 
been  so  long  unemployed,  and  his  new  ap- 
pointment promised  so  much.  He  bought 
a  cheap  map,  though  he  could  ill  afford 
the  disbursement,  in  order  that  he  might 
thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  the 
situation  of  Patagonia  relatively  to  the 
better  known  portions  of  the  unirerse. 
He  lived  "over  the  water,"  as  he  wonld 
sometimes  vaguely  indicate.  In  truth  it 
was  a  long  way  over  the  water.  You 
crossed  London  Bridge,  and  then  branching 
ofi*  to  the  lefl,  proceeded  some  miles  until 
you  came  to  rather  a  wild  and  unpre^ 
possessing-looking  district,  through  which 
a  slimy  canal  sluggishly  serpentined. 

Here  were  rugged  and  barren  market- 
gardens;  there  gaunt  carcases  of  small 
houses,  of  most  cheap  construction,  irliich 
yet  the  builder,  owing  to  pecuniaiy  de- 
ficiencies, had  not  been  able  to  complete; 
muddy  roads  that  led  nowhere,  and  ended 
suddenly  in  a  morass  of  mortar;  patches 
of  waste  land,  half  hemmed  in  by  brokea 
hoardings,   devoted   to   the  accumulation 
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of  broken  crockery,  and  the  corpses  of 
domestic  animals,  oyster  -  shells,  cast-off 
shoes,  and  refuse  of  all  kinds.  These  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  Mr.  Morne  resided.  His  house  was 
of  diminutive  size :  more  like  a  nest  o£  cup- 
boards than  a  collection  of  rooms.  "  Bufc 
it's  cheap  and  airy,  and  near  the  Bye,"  he 
would  sometimes  urge  in  its  favour.  The 
back  windows  looked  on  to  the  canal,  and 
on  that  account  it  was  generally  necessary 
to  keep  them  closed  and  covered  by  blinds. 
For  the  canal  emitted  at  times  most  un- 
savoury odours ;  moreover,  the.  bargemen 
who  toiled  upon  its  waves  were  prone  to 
use  the  noisiest  and  naughtiest  of  language; 
while  the  dirty  little  boys,  who  resorted 
thither  at  all  hours  for  bathing  purposes, 
afforded  a  spectacle  of  unadorned  nature 
upon  which  civilised  eyes  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  gaze  otherwise  than  with  re- 
probation and  discomfort.  Still  Josiah 
was  proud  of  his  dwelling-place.  "It's 
'ealthy  for  the  children;  it's  more  com- 
fortable than  lodgings,  and  ever  so  much 
cheaper;  besides  which,  it's  our  own.  So 
long  as  we  pays  our  rent  we're  independent 
of  any  and  everybody ;  and  we've  really  a 
splendid  gardin  for  Mrs.  Hem"  (for  so  he 
alluded  to  his  wife),  "to  get  through  with 
her  washing." 

Mrs.  Morse  was  one  of  those  small,  pale, 
flaccid-looking  women,  whose  mission  in 
the  world  would  seem  to  be  naught  if  not 
maternal.  She  had  always,  as  it  were,  a 
large  family  in  possession,  and  much  wealth 
of  the  same  kind  in  expectancy.  So 
far  as  credit  is  due  to  such  as  increase 
its  population,  Mrs.  Morse  deserved  well 
of  her  country.  Other  faculties  she  might 
lack,  but  in  this  respect  the  revolving  years 
found  her  unfailing.  She  was  ever  to  be 
seen  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  pressing  its 
tiny  hands  against  her  lips  as  though  it 
was  some  curious  kind  of  pipe  she  was 
smoking,  the  infant's  arm  the  stem,  and 
the  body  the  bowl. 

And  Josiah  was  proud  of  his  children, 
especially  of  their  number.  Upon  their 
quality  he  was  perhaps  less  entitled  to 
pi  nme  himself.  Bobus tcr  infants  might  any 
(iay  be  seen  anywhere.  But  so  large  a  family, 
so  phenomenally  near  to  each  other  in  point 
of  age,  so  liberally  sprinkled  with  twins, 
could  not  ordinarily  be  encountered.  As 
other  and  richer  men  vaunt  concerning 
their  collections  of  plate  or  pictures,  so 
poor  Josiah  gloried  in  his  congregation  of 
children.  If  the  announcement  that  so  fre- 
quently greeted  his  ears  of  an  addition  to 
his  household  circle  brought  with  it  a  mo- 
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ment's  anxiety  and  foreboding,  there  soon 
followed  a  feeling  of  content  and  gratifica- 
tion of  a  most  genuine  kind.     "  You  can 
hardly  set  your  foot  down  without  tread- 
ing on  a  child,"  he  would  sometimes  say 
of  his  home,  with  the  air  of  one  describing 
a  delightful  and  enviable  state  of  things. 
Of  course  it  was  hard  work  for  him  to  find 
food  and  raiment  for  so  many.     But  he 
liked  hard  work.     He  had  known  nothing 
but  hard  work  all  his  life.     It  suited  him» 
was  comfortable  to  him.     His  great  griev- 
ance had  been  when  he  could  not  get  work 
to  do,  when  the  panic  in  the  City,  and  the 
collapse  of  Piper  and  Co.,  had  deprived 
him  of  employment.     That  had  been,  in- 
deed, a  trying  time  for  him.     His  expenses 
went  on,   but  his    income  had    stopped. 
What  are  known  as  "  the  two  ends"  could 
not  any  how  be  made  to  ifieet.     To  be  sure, 
he  had  put  by  a  little  for  a  "  rainy  day," 
but  he  had  never  counted  upon  the  day 
being  quite  so  rainy,  or  lasting  quite  so 
long.     At  one  time  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  clouds  would  never  disperse,   or  the 
sun  shine  again  upon  him.     He  would  re- 
turn from  the  City,  after  futile  efforts  to 
obtain  occupation,  and  glare  at  the  murky 
waters  of  the  canal  at  the  back  of  his  house 
with  misanthropic,  almost  suicidal  senti- 
ments.     His   children   were  a   little  too 
hungry  to  be  a  solace  to  him.     His  wife  was 
in  up-stairs,  with  yet  another  infant.     His 
rent  was  unpaid.     The  baker  had  threat- 
ened ;  the  butcher  had  bullied ;  the  parish 
rates  had  been  very  unpleasant.     There 
had  been  a  menace  of  cutting  off  the  water 
supply.      Happilv,  just  at  this  juncture 
young  Mr.  Peck  had  been  met  with.     The 
tide  turned.     Josiah  was  as  prosperous  as 
he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.     Indeed,  he 
had  never  before  been  in  receipt  of  so  largo 
a  salary.     There  seemed  every  prospect  of 
things  going  on  now  very  smoothly  and 
happily  in  Pleasant- terrace,  for  so  was  en- 
titled, not  too  appropriately,  the  row   of 
houses  in    which   Josiah  Morse  and    his 
family  resided. 

CfiAPTSB  III. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  at 
the  office  of  the  Great  Patagonian  Railway 
Company.  Much  issuing  of  circulars,  ad- 
vertising, and  distributing  of  prospectuses, 
with  lists  of  the  board  of  directors,  esti- 
mates of  probable  profits,  and  particulars 
of  tbe  enterprise.  Then  came  the  receipt 
of  numberless  applications  for  shares,  and 
an  allotment  of  scrip  certificates.  For 
months  Josiah  Morse  had  his  hands  very 
full  indeed.      He  was  at  work  day  and 
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night.     He  did  not  so  much  object  to  this, 
for  he  was  paid  for  **  over-time,"  and  waa 
in  such  wise  enabled  to  discharge  the  lia- 
bilities he  had  incurred  during  his  period 
of  forced  abstinence  frgm  toiL     Still  he 
found  his  new  duties  very  arduous.     The 
secretary  did  not  spare  the  old  servant  of 
his  disbanded  firm.     "  I  know  I  can  rely 
upon  you,  Morse,"  Mr.  Peck  would  say ; 
"so  I  will  leave  you  to  attend  to  these 
matters.     The  other  fellows  are  strangers 
to  me;   but  you  I  know,  and  can  trust. 
Be  sure  not  to  quit  the  office  until  this 
job's    disposed    of."      Thereupon    Josiah 
would  find  a  severe  burden  of  labour  im- 
posed upon  him,  while  Mr.  Peck,  in  the 
glossiest  of  clothes,  and  a  flower  in  his 
button-hole,  would  turn  his  back  upon  the 
City,  and  disport  himself  at  the  West  End. 
He  was  of  genial  disposition,  and  fond  of 
society.     His  affable  presence  and  cheery 
conversational  powers  obtained  for  him  ac- 
ceptance in  all  sorts  of  quarters.     The  City 
dandy  was  a  highly  popular  man.     Imper- 
tinent he  might  be,  but  still  only  in  a  good- 
natured  way.     Flippant  perhaps,  but  not 
disagreeably   so.      He   dressed   well,   and 
Hved  well.     His  "  Uttle  dinners"  at  his  club 
were  really  most  admirable  entertainments. 
And  then  he  was  a  person  worth  knowing, 
people  said.     He  could  possibly  distribute 
slices  of  the  good  fortune  which  pertained 
to  the  Great  Patagonian  Railway   Com- 
pany.    The  shares  were  at  a  premium ;  an 
allotment  at  par  was  well  worth  having ; 
was  a  certain  bonus  to  the  allottee.     The 
reserve  of  shares  for  the  native  investors 
of  Patagonia  might  bear  a  little  diminution 
in  this  way.     For,  after  all,  it  was  not  so 
very   certain    that    any  native    investors 
really  existed.     The  misadventures  of  the 
firm  of  Piper  and  Co.  were  now  forgotten, 
or  were  attributed  to  the  misconducst  of 
the  departed  members  of  the  house.     At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Adolphus  Peck  was  acquitted 
of  blame  in  the  matter.     A  junior  partner, 
how  could  he  possibly  prevent  the  seniors 
doing  what  they  had  done  ?     That  was  the 
way  in  which  the  world  now  regarded  the 
affair.     And   of   course  it  was   nobody's 
business  at  the  West  End  to  marvel  or  to 
chide  because  the  secretary  of  the  great 
company  chose  to  leave  so  large  a  share  of 
his  duties  to  be  discharged  by  his  subor- 
dinate,   Josiah    Morse.      What    did    the 
West  End  know  of  Josiah  Morse,  indeed  ? 
Nothing  whatever,  it  need  scarcely  be  said. 
Still  it  was  hard  upon  Josiah.     He  re- 
joiced at  the  compliments  paid  him  by  one 
of  his  old  and  much-revered  employers,  at  I 


the  value  set  upon  his  services,  at  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  his  integrity ;  but  he  felt 
that  his  responsibilities  were  onerous  in- 
deed. His  labour  was  incessant.  He  had  no 
respite.  There  was  more  and  more  work  to 
be  done.  A  numerous  staff  of  clerics  assisted 
him,  l)ut  still  the  duties  of  supervision  and 
instruction  rested  with  him«  The  oorre- 
spondence  of  the  company  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Peck,  and  accomplished  expedi- 
tiously, for  the  secretary  was  a  neat  and 
skilful  writer  of  letters:  but  he  required 
much  preliminary  cramming  from  Josiah, 
who  had  not  himself  much  epistolary  &cultj, 
who  knew  what  should  be  said,  but  scarcely 
the  most  fitting  way  of  saying  it.  Then 
came  extraordinary  meetings  of  share- 
holders ;  calls  upon  the  shares ;  extension 
of  the  capital  of  the  company ;  the  issne 
of  dividend  warrants  to  the  proprietors; 
the  raising  of  funds  by  means  of  deben- 
tures, convertible  aoxd  non-convertible  into 
capital  stock.  It  was  enough  to  turn  any 
man's  brain.  At  times  Josiah  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  saying  or  what  he  was 
doing.  He  was  so  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness. Then  came  oontracts  with  manuflEio- 
turers  of  rolling  stock,  with  coal  and  iron 
merchants,  and  various  other  traders ;  the 
publishing  of  specificationB,  the  reo^ptaod 
opening  of  sealed  tenders,  and  multitudi- 
noua  transactions  thence  arising;  Mean- 
time the  register  of  shareholders  was  swell- 
ing to  the  proportions  of  a  Post  Office 
Directory.  The  board  was  meeting  inces- 
santly, and  for  the  better  transaction  of 
business  was  subdividing  itself  into  special 
committees.  Now  and  again  auditors  were 
overhauling  and  inspecting  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  company.  But  the  whole 
prodigious  turmoil  resulting  from,  the 
originating  and  launching  of  the  Great 
Patagonian  Bailway  Company  is  not  to  be 
described,  or  even  a  notion  of  it  conveyed, 
by  any  ordinary  measure  of  narrative. 
Josiah  Morse  had  prayed  for  work.  It  had 
come  upon  him  with  a  vengeance. 

"  That  'orrid  City !"  Mrs.  Morse  was  now 
frequently  found  to  exclaim.  A  little  un- 
reasonably, perhaps,  for,  but  for  the  City, 
how  would  she  and  her  many  little  ones 
have  fared  ?  But  wives  are  apt  tbns 
thoughtlessly  to  contemn  their  husbands' 
pursuits,  forgetful  that  these  have  pccuniaiy 
results  of  an  important  kind.  To  despise 
the  City  is  in  many  cases  to  despise  income, 
well-being,  life  itself.  Few  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  such  contempt.  But  poor  Mrs. 
Morse  simply  meant  to  convey  her  regret 
that  her  husband  should  be  ever  sopressingly 
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occnpied  and  so  long  absent  from  her  side. 
She  saw  very  little  of  him  now.  He  left 
home  early  and  he  returned  late.  He  rarely 
beheld  his  children.  He  was  so  wearied 
when  he  came  back  from  the  City,  that  he 
wanted  nothing  so  much  as  quiet,  rest,  and 
sleep ;  to  be  let  alone  in  fact.  And  at  that 
time  his  offspring  had  been  all  put  to  bed. 
His  fEathfol  partner  had  always  ready  for 
him  something  nice  in  the  way  of  supper 
— ^something  hot  at  any  rate.  She  per- 
ceived with  pain  that  his  appetite  was  fil- 
ing him.  Even  his  once  dearly  loved  dish 
of  tripe  had  no  charms  for  him  now.  His 
digestive  powers  were  disorganised.  And 
his  temper  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been. 
He  was  growing  morose,  surly,  and  sulky. 
He  was  disinclined  for  converse  of  any  kind 
upon  any  subject.  Directly  he  came  in  he 
would  kick  off  his  boots,  light  his  favourite 
clay  pipe,  mix  himself  a  strong  tumbler  of 
gin-and*water — ^the  spirit  being  curiously 
odorous  of  tuipentine — fling  himself  upon 
the  sofa,  and  then — he  hadn't  a  word  for 
any  one.  He  objected  to  being  addressed 
even  by  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren. Many  hours  of  his  Sunday  even — 
once  how  fondly  looked  forward  to  eu3  a  day 
of  rest  and  relaxation ! — he  was  now  com- 
pelled to  devote  to  arrears  of  work  brought 
home  from  the  office  of  the  great  company. 
He  abandoned  his  chapel.  He  was  actually 
rude  to  his  once  &vourite  minister  when 
I  he  happened  to  look  in  quite  by  chance  for 
I  a  friendly  cup  of  tea  and  a  muffin  in  the 
evening — he  had  been  made  welcome  on 
I  previous  occasions,  after  the  achievement 
of  his  labours  of  the  seventh  day — ^and  then 
— it  was  very  painful  to  Mrs.  Morse — 
Josiah  had  spoken  with  undue  severity  to 
the  children.  It  was  even  alleged  of  him 
— but  one  is  loth  to  credit  it---that  in  a 
moment  of  angry  forgetfulness,  he  had 
positively  slapped,  and  passionately,  certain 
of  the  twins.  It  was  clear  that  things  were 
now  hardly  as  they  should  be  in  Pleasant- 
terrace. 

All  debts  had  been  paid,  and  there  was 
money  to  spare.  A  new  carpet  had  been 
purchased  for  the  front  sitting-room, 
and  the  elder  children  of  the  female  sex 
were  receiving  lessons  in  French  and  music 
at  a  day  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mrs.  Morse  had  been  treated  with  a  silk 
dress  of  the  substantial  texture  almost  of 
the  crackling  of  pork,  and  a  bonnet  that 
was  quite  a  flower-show  in  itself.  Still 
her  heart  was  heavy  within  her  silken 
bodice,  and  her  head  was  uneasy  for  all  its 
floral  glories.     Her  Josiah  was  a  changed 


man.  If  she  ventured  a  complaint,  how- 
ever timidly  and  mildly  expressed,  he 
answered  her  harshly,  or  thrust  money 
into  her  hands  abruptly.  He  had  not  been 
wont  to  treat  her  so.  She  prized  money, 
of  course.  She  was  a  sensible  woman,  and 
a  mother;  she  knew  the  cost  of  things, 
and  the  needs  of  a  large  family ;  but  still 
she  loved  her  husband,  and  set  store  upon 
hLs  affection.     What  had  come  to  him  ? 

He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  rather 
feeble  frame,  and  colourless  complexion. 
He  dressed  simply,  in  dark-coloured  clothes, 
wearing  a  black  satin  stock,  with  a  visible 
buckle  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  a  hat 
tilted  backward,  as  though  not  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  his  forehead.  He  was 
bald,  with  just  a  fringe  of  dry,  tawny,  un- 
tidy hair  decking  his  occiput,  and  a  cres- 
cent of  pallid,  fluffy  whisker  on  either 
cheek-bone.  He  was  myoptic,  and  always 
wore  spectacles.  It  may  be  gathered  that 
there  was  nothing  very  impressive  or  pic- 
turesque about  his  presence. 

He  had  returned  home  one  night  later,  and 
apparently  more  jaded  and  exhausted,  than 
usual.  His  facial  expression  betrayed  loss 
of  temper,  and  his  actions  were  remarkable 
for  their  abruptness  and  impetuosity.  Mrs. 
Morse  observed  with  pain  that  his  hands 
were  very  tremulous,  and  that  the  bottle 
and  the  tumbler  clattered  strangely  to- 
gether, as  he  prepared  for  himself  his 
nightly  drink.  The  turpentine  odour  was 
very  strong  in  the  room.  He  had  some 
difficulty  in  lighting  his  pipe,  but  with  a 
needless  explosion  of  anger,  he  declined 
assistance  in  that  operation.  His  voice  was 
husky,  and  flat  in  tone.  What  had  come 
to  him  ?  Mrs.  Morse  again  asked  herself. 
Was  he  sober  P  She  winced  at  the  thought 
of  the  inquiry. 

She  ventured  tenderly  to  place  her  cool, 
thin  hand  upon  his  forehead  as  he  reclined 
on  the  sofa,  apparently  in  a  state  of  savage 
torpor.     How  his  forehead  burned ! 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  drink  any  more  to- 
night. Josh,  dear,"  she  said,  and  very 
timidly  she  tried  to  remove  his  tumbler. 
He  was  very  angry. 

"  Let  me  be,  can't  you  ?"  he  cried. 
"  Can't  I  even  have  a  moment's  peace  in 
my  own  house  ?  There,  that's  what  you 
want,  I  suppose."  He  flung  upon  the  table 
a  handful  of  sovereigns ;  some  of  them  fell, 
his  action  was  so  vehement,  and  rolled 
about  the  floor.  "  There's  plenty  more 
where  they  come  from,"  ho  said,  with  a 
wild  and  acrid  laugh,  as  his  wife  stooped 
to  search  for  the  fallen  coins ;  "  and  now 
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go  to  bed."  Presently  she  left  him.  She 
had  rarely  before  been  so  frightened  or  so 
distressed. 

She  conld  not  sleep.  "Was  it  safe  to 
leave  him  ?  she  asked.  Was  there  no 
danger  that  he  might  set  the  house  on  fire? 
Not  that  he  was  intoxicated;  she  conld 
not,  wonld  not,  think  that.  "  He  had  his 
senses  abont  him,"  as  she  expressed  it. 
And  yet  his  aspect  and  manner  were  cer- 
tainly very  strange.  Long  honrs  she 
waited  in  great  perturbation  of  mind  for 
him  to  come  up-stairs.  Her  only  solace 
meanwhile  had  been  to  stoop  now  and 
then,  and  gently  kiss  the  soft  cheek  of  her 
last  baby,  asleep  in  its  cradle  close  to  the 
bedside.  At  length  she  heard  his  ap- 
proach. His  footsteps  were  uneven  and 
very  heavy.  The  banisters  creaked 
noisily,  as  ho  clutched  them,  and  pulled 
himself  up  with  their  aid. 

The  light  was  very  dim  in  the  bedroom. 
Still  she  could  see  that  Josiah's  face  was 
of  a  ghastly  pallor.  She  half- closed  her 
eyes,  simulating  sleep.  But  her  ears  were 
alert  to  the  sound  of  his  every  movement. 

"Hemmer!"  he  said — for  so  he  always 
chilled  her,  but  she  had  been  christened 
Emma — '*  are  you  awake  ?"  His  voice  was 
not  wrathful  now,  but  weak  and  faint  as 
from  alarm. 

"  What  is  it,  Josh  dear?"  she  asked. 

"  Send  for  a  policeman." 

"  A  policeman.  Josh  ?" 

"  Send  for  a  policeman,  I  say." 

"Is  it  thieves  ?"  and  at  the  thought  she 
took  her  child  from  its  cradle,  and  pressed 
it  to  her  bosom.  It  was  to  her  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  house,  and  impul- 
sively she  thought  that  the  thieves,  if 
thieves  were  indeed  at  work  in  Pleasant- 
terrace,  would  be  of  a  like  opinion.  She 
did  not,  of  course,  know  much  about  the 
sentiments  of  burglars  on  such  subjects. 

"Yes,  it's  thieves,"  said  Josh,  with  a 
feeble,  husky  laugh.  "But  not  as  you 
mean.  Fm  a  thief.  Fetch  a  policeman. 
Let  me  give  myself  up.  I'm  a  thief,  I  say. 
I  want  to  get  it  off  my  mind.  I  wUTit  all 
the  world  to  know  it.  Do  you  hear  ?  I 
say  I'm  a  thief." 

"Tott,  Josh  dear?" 

"  Me  !  I've  robbed  the  company.  I've 
been  robbing  'em  these  months  past.  Those 
sovereigns  I  gave  you  down- stairs — well — 
I  stole  *em.     I  can't  go  on  like  this.     Let 


justice  have  me.  Let  me  be  handcuffed— 
locked  up — sent  to  the  hulks.  I  deserve  it 
all.  I  make  no  defence.  I  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge.  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  for 
myself.  I'm  a  scoundrel  out  and  out.  I 
can't  make  out  why  I  done  it.  Still  I  done 
it,  and  the  law  must  take  me.  I  must 
stand  in  the  dock  and  hear  my  sentence. 
It's  ruin  of  course,  but  that  can't  be  helped 
now.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it  before. 
Yes,  it's  ruin.  There  isn't  a  doubt  ahont 
that."     He  was  strangely  excited. 

"  But  the  children,  Josh  !"  she  pleaded 
in  agonised  tones.  True  woman  and 
mother,  they  stood  first  in  her  thouglits. 
"  The  children.  Josh !"  Her  voice  was  in- 
describably touching.    He  burst  into  tears. 

"  Poor  things !"  he  cried.  "  I've  mmed 
the  lot  of  'em.  They're  a  thiers  children 
all,  even  to  the  baby  in  your  arms.  Hem- 
mer !  They'll  be  pointed  at  in  the  streets, 
and  called  sSber  as  they  go  to  school.  They 
mustn't  go  any  more.  Poor  things !  get- 
ting on  so  nice  too,  and  me  so  proud  of 
them.  But  it's  all  over  now.  It's  ruin, 
beggary ;  and  it's  me  that's  done  it" 

"  Oh,  Josh !" 

"Fetch  a  policeman!"  he  cried  again. 
And  then  ho  fell  down  heavily.  He  had 
fainted. 

She  replaced  the  baby  in  its  cradle — it 
was  very  good — it  did  not  cry,  did  not 
even  wake — and  was  at  his  side  in  a  mo- 
ment plying  restoratives.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  conscioas,  or  semi-conscious,  again. 
He  stared  vacantly  about,  muttered  unin- 
telligibly, and  then  closing  his  eyes,  sank 
into  a  troubled,  painful  sleep.  He  was 
lying  on  the  floor  just  as  he  had  fallen,  with 
his  weary,  burning  head  supported  by  her 
arm.  She  feared  to  move  lest  she  should 
disturb  him.  So,  cold  and  numbed,  and 
intensely  miserable,  she  retained  for  some 
hours  the  same  cramped  attitude.  Her 
tearful  eyes  turning  now  to  the  helpless 
baby  in  the  cradle,  now  to  hep  suffering 
husband.     Poor  woman ! 
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CHAPTEB  m.  TSE  OBNEBAL  tUBAQES. 

Ten  o'clock  in  tbe  moraing,  and  the  eon 
ehioiu^  with  fdl  bia  might.  He  has  been 
"at  thiH  game,"  bb  one  of  the  oondnctora 
of  the  innnmerable  onmiboseB  slowly  tnt- 
velliog  across  Westminster  Bridge  remarks, 
Icokmg  apwards  and  shaking  liis  bead  in 
n  deprecating  manner,  for  &e  last  three 
months.  Daring  that  time  Bcarcel;  a 
I  drop  of  rain  has  fallen,  the  days  have  been 
I  bluing  and  the  nights  stifling,  and  the 
.  drought  tremendons.  From  the  country 
'  eome  dire  mmours  of  bomt-np  crops  and 
dying  cattle,  while,  in  tlie  poorerneighbonr- 
hoods  of  town,  tbe  water,  always  d^t  ont, 
owing  to  the  admirable  mnnidpal  arrange- 
I  ments,  with  a  niggard  hand,  is  now  so 
I  Karce  that  parochial  doctors  are  beginning 
;  to  Ghake  their  heads  in  alarm,  and  letters, 
sdTocating  inquiry  and  sanitary  reform,  are 
:  wtyping  np  in  the  Torions  newspapers. 
!  Tbere  is  no  mistake  at  all  abont  tbe  in- 
tensity  of  the  heat.  Yon  can  tell  it  from 
I  the  Btnell  of  the  river,  now  by  the  various 
I  pasaing  steam- boats  chnmed  into  a  tide  of 
I  iecolent  mod,  now  lazily  ebbing,  now  as 
j  iMiiy  flowing,  bnt  always  filthy,  loathsome, 
I  sod  pestiTerons.  You  would  have  seen 
I  sigQB  of  its  power  had  you  been  present, 
I  ^ight  hoars  ago,  amongst  the  senators, 
I '"  the  feeble  tones  and  langnid  manner  of 

!  the  jaded  statesman,  weary  of  his  speeches 
wd  of  himself,  and  in  the  dull,  despairing 
apathy  of  the  few  members  left,  to  listen  to 
{I  bim.  Yon  can  trace  ite  effects  in  the  extra 
i  sodden  and  pallid  faces  of  the  clerks  lining 
I  the  knife-boards  of  the  City-bound  omni- 
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buses,  men  whose  ordinarily  dnil  and  dreary 
livM,  spent  in  low-ceilinged,  gas-lit  offices, 
have  thie  year  been  rendered  more  than 
ordinarily  horrible  by  the  intense  heat 
within,  and  tbe  knowledge  of  the  perpetnal 
sanshine  without,  and  who  are  almost 
goaded  to  desperation  at  the  thought  that 
the  fine  weather  might  break  np  snddenly, 
before  their  annual  fortnight's  holiday  was 
obtainable. 

Heat,  tremendous  heat,  everywhere! 
The  narrow-chested,  long-ribbed  horses  in 
the  cabs  and  omnibuses,  carry  even  less 
flesh  tban  usual,  and  under  the  heavy  loads- 
which  they  have  to  drag,  snfler  so  mach 
as  even  to  excite  the  pity  of  their  drivers, 
who,  in  their  turn,  have  relinquished  their 
Bormal  clothing,  and  even  in  straw  bats 
and  shirt-sleeves  are  too  mnch  infinenced 
l^  the  weather  to  beat  their  cattle  or  swear 
at  their  comrades.  Heedless  of  the  mina- 
toiy  glances  of  the  policemen  on  dnty, 
heedless  even  of  the  crisp  mandates  by 
which  these  glances  are  occasionally  fol- 
lowed, the  itinerant  vendors  of  frait  and 
cheap  effervescent  drinks  stop  their  barrows 
by  the  side  of  the  footway,  and  speedily  are 
surrounded  by  clamorons  cnstomers.  One 
of  these,  pnshing  his  long  tray  before  him, 
and  with  his  heM  turned  over  his  shonlder, 
not  looking  where  he  went,  strolled  qnietly 
acroes  tbe  road,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
approach  of  an  aristocratic  brougham  which 
was  bearing  down  npon  him.  The  fmit  in 
the  tray  was  West  Indian  pine-apple,  cut 
into  luscions,  sticky  slices,  and  over  them 
hang  a  painted  canvas  banner,  represent- 
ing several  West  Indians,  very  black  and 
very  shiny,  gathering  and  eating  the  fruit 
in  great  enjoyment.  The  whole  thing 
was  common  and  vulgar,  and  cheap  and 
low,  and  as  the  horse  in  the  brougham 
was  an  aristocratic  horse,  he  shied  at  it ; 
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and  Ml  the  coachman  was  a  fat,  well-paid 
T»rlet^  ftpii^  ^e  maanerB  of  his  superiors, 
&»  swore  at  it,  and  there  was  a  general  row, 
ending  as  nsnal  in  mob  and  polieeiiian. 

The  latter  had  already  aeenmed  an 
appearaaoa  of  portentoas  ju(Scial  wisdom , 
a  condition,  to  which  his  wooden  oast  of 
connt^mnce  helped  him  not  a  littlo,  and 
had  produced  his  note-book,  when  a  Toice 
from  wiUiin  the  brougham  told  him  to  go 
to  the  devil,  and  bade  the  coachman  drive 
At  this  unexpected  interference  with 
dignity,  the  policeman,  highly  inceneed^ 
pocketed  his  note-book,  and  leaving  the 
horse's  head,  walked  round  to  the  brougham 
door  with  the  intention  of  remonstrating ; 
but  after  glancing  through  the  window,  he 
merely  smiled  a  stoKd  smOe,  touched  his 
helmet  with  \na  stiff  forefinger,  and  mo4ion« 
ing  io  the  coachman,  stood  watching  the 
carriage  a»  it  rolled  easily  away. 

What  the  policeman  saw  when  he  looked 
in  at  the  carriage  window  was  the  figure 
of  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  bright  black 
eyes  and  sorimd  peaiiy  tee&,  which  gleamed 
as  he  smiied  in  recognitioii  of  the  ofl&cial's 
saiate^  an  aquiHne  nose,  and  »  dose-cut 
black  beard.  His  appearance  generaUy 
was  magnificent ;  his  dark  hair,  the  ends 
of  which  were  just  beginning  to  be  touched 
with  grey,  was  surmoimted  by  a  very  glossy 
onr)y«bnmmed  hat.  He  wore  a  white  waist- 
coat, with  a  massive  gold  chain  across  it,  at 
one  end  of  which  swung  various  golden 
charms;  an  open  shirt-front,  with  plain 
gold  Bicids>  and  a  flaming  red  necktie,  a 
blue  frock-coat,  with  a  v^et  collar,  aitd 
li§^  trousers.  He  had  varnished  boots  on 
his  feet,  aiid  lavender  kid  gloves  on  his 
hands,  and  was  smoking  a  cigar,  a  trifle 
under  half  a  foot  in  length,  fie  was  aHo- 
gether  g^orgeous^  and  his  name  was  Philip 
Vane. 

Whence  this  transfiguratiosi  ?  In  fonser 
days  Fhslip  Vane,  even  doing  the  best  for 
hnmself^  as  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  without  caring  who  might  svffer, 
wasi  lean  and  hungry-kicking.  Strive  as 
he  ma^t  to  disguise  it^  theve  had  ahrays 
been  a  certain  look  c£  eagerness  and  anxiety 
about  his  eyes ;  now  he  was  stoofc,  radian^ 
joyous.  Oone,  too,  was  every  trace  of  the 
turf  and  its  associations ;  goae  were  the 
sporting  out  of  the  coat,  the  tight  trousers, 
the  qxyked  necktie,  the  hone-shoe  pin.  The 
air  of  nonchalant  languor  was  replaced  by 
a  brisk,  sharp  manner,  sometanes  genial, 
sooMtimes  determined,  butidways  bwness* 
like.  Things  of  the  past  were  the  atten- 
danoe  at  TattersaU's,  the  oonsaltatMii  of 


sporting  oracles,  the  league  with  joekeyi, 
touts,  and  tipsters ;  scarcely  more  than  a 
reixnnisQenee  new  was  the  apartment  far 
"dab  gentlemen;'*  and  the  ma^— bo 
Icmger  major — in  diseaidiiig  his  nsHUry 
psefix,  had  dropped  with  it  nearly  all  ^ 
aesociatione  of  his  former  life.  How  had 
this  come  about  ?  Philip  Vane  had  "  gone 
into  the  City." 

Just  abotti  that  time  many  men  west 
into  the  Oitf;  who  had  never  previoariy 
eroGiad  the  boundary  of  Temple  Bar. 
Scores  of  then^  legions  of  thoa;  prinees  of 
the  blood,  and  peers  of  the  realm ;  d%iD- 
taries  of  the  church,  and  mighty  men  of 
valour^  holding  Ugh  poaitionB  in  the  wrmi 
and  navy ;  young  men  just  beginning  life, 
and  old  men  from  whom  life  had  almost 
retired ;  struggling  government  clerks,  and 
opulent  tradesmen ;  artists  with  the  pen- 
cil, and  artists  with  the  pen,  seeking  for 
a  short  cut  to  fortune,  if  not  to  fame: 
clergymen,  who  inveighed  against  the  si^ 
of  greed  from  their  pulpits  on  the  Sunday, 
and  higgled  with  shares  during  the  week: 
and  petty  shop-keepers:  all  these  wait 
into  the*  Gify,  most  of  them  in  person, 
swarmuig  down  upon  the  stronghold  of  iJie 
brokers^  and  the  jobbers,  and  the  agents  ob 
'Change;  qaastioning,  criticisiBg,  pleading, 
begging,  btfyng,  bargaming,  chnflering: 
some  keeping  aloof  themeelves,  and  only 
lending  their  noble  names  as  directors  of 
boards  of  maoagementv  hut  all-  vnth  one 
and  the  same  idea,  the  allotment  of  shves 
in  the  companies  which  were  springing  np 
by  dosens  daily,  tiw  immediate  sale  of  these 
shares  at  high  premrmn,  and  hence  tbe 
speedy  fabiiealaan  of  ^Entune. 

Daily  and  nighUy,  for  the  ni^ts  werf 
far  too  precious  to  be  wasted,  did  those  oi 
whom  the  ooneoction  of  these  varioQS 
sc^iemee  de^rolved,  grind,  and  slave,  and 
labour,  in  givnig  to  their  aerial  fabrics  a 
sembianee  of  stabttity,  and  an  appearaiuv 
of  reality.  These  gentiy-  were  a  new 
brood,  a  species  never  before  seen,  even 
on  the  diequered  sar&ee  of  City  H^* 
Formerly,  even  in  ihe  wildest  days  of 
specnktive  madness,  soareely  »  scheme 
had  been  broached,  with  any  reasonabie 
hope  of  Bvp^ort^  which  had  not  something, 
however  smatt,  of  a  basis  and  &  fbondatiott- 
In  those  days^  no  matter  what  tito  natore 
of  the  tranfiyselion^  nran  gomg  in  for  Cit j 
speculation  took  sbmes  in  a  company,  aD<l 
held  or  sold  titem,.  and  were  lidi  or  rubiel 
as  the  ease  majghthe.  But  ia  these  ktler 
days  there  sprang  into  eodstenee  men,  who 
made  then*  money  by  singly        ^'  ~  ^" 
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lever  bj  which  the  various  companies  irere 
started,  or  *'  floated"  them,  to  use  the  more 
correct  term,  and  who,  of  necessity,  had  no 
other  connexion  with  ihe  concern  (save, 
indeed,  when  they  knew  its  value,  and  ehoee 
to  hold  by  it)  than  the  certain  number  of 
shares  paid  to  them  as  part  of  their  hire 
money,  which  they  disposed  of  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.  *^  Promoters'*  they 
were  called,  and  the  profession  being  a  lu- 
crative one,  and  requiring  neither  capital 
nor  certificates  of  character,  soon  found 
many  followers.  Men  who  had  been,  as 
tbey  themselves  described  it,  ^^knockiDg 
about  doing  nothing;"  men  who  had  be^i 
ddng  worse  than  nothing ;  the  mofrally  halt, 
maimed,  and  blind ;  men  who,  having  been 
long  since  given  over  by  their  friends,  had 
been  morally  dead  for  years-— all  these  sud- 
denly reappeared,  holding  camndssions  in 
^  great  promoting  army.  Some  fell  out 
of  the  ranks  at  once,  and  died  by  ihe  way^ 
side — ^thepaoe  was  too  good  for  them;  others 
as  immediately  struggled  into  brevet  rank, 
and  held  their  own,  and  more  than  their 
own — other  people's.  Of  this  last  number 
was  Philip  Vane. 

Sharp,  shrewd,  and  unserupulouS)  ready- 
witted  and  prompt  to  wst,  with  a  good  ad- 
dress, a  pleasing  presence,  and  fascinat- 
ing manners^  Phibp  Vane  was  just  the 
inan  for  a  **  promoter,"  and  in  that  capacity 
bis  services  were  in  requisition  by  half  a 
dozen  diffemkt  persons  who  knew  his  value, 
&t  tbe  outbreak  of  the  mania.  Experience, 
^wever,  soofn  taught  him  that  in  such 
nialters  genius  diffased  is  wasted,  and  be 
speedily  delcnnined  to  eonoentnte  his 
^ergies  on  such  schemes  only  as  were  sub- 
Q^tted  to  him  by  the  one  man  alone  in 
whose  worldly  sagacity  he  had  implicit  be- 
^ef:    That  man  was  Mr.  Ddabde. 

In  long-headedness  and  foreeigfat,  in 
^bat  is  now  called  '*  fimneing,"  Mr.  Dela- 
n>le  bad  flew  equals,  aad  no  saperior. 
^ilip  Vane  was  hrighdev  and  smarter, 
^ter  educated,  sad  more  calcokted  to  in- 
spire confideDce  among  the  youisg,  who 
^><^-a-day8  are  by  no  means  the  mostreadv 
^  oonfid^  and  poesessbig  those  very  quali- 
uiA^ons,  the  absence  of  whid»  had  alwv^s 
iQilitated  against  Mr.  Dekbole's  socU 
Bttccefls,  a  decent  appeanmoe,  and  the 
'^ner  of  a  man  of  the  worid. 
p^*  Delabole  had,  however,  tiiat  whidi 
^^  Vane  had  never  possessed,  the  com- 
^Kid  of  money,  and  aieputatioiiy  not  merely 
?.  wealth,  but  fbr  hiok  in  speeokting, 
wtnoh  served  his  purpose  wozMkrfully  at 


that 
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sufficiently  acquainted  with  commercial 
matters,  and  sufficiently  mixed  up  with 
the  City  world,  to  be  able  to  float  any 
affair  which  he  might  undertake,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  chosen  friends,  and  without 
having  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  any  of 
the  outside  world,  who  would  afterwards 
have  a  claim  to  participate  in  the  plunder. 
There  was  Parkinson,  of  Thavies  Inn, 
whose  door-jambs  bore  the  inscription, 
"  Walters  and  Parkinson,  solicitors,  but 
who  was  the  only  member  of  the  firm,  and 
whose  real  business  was  bill-discounting 
for  clerks  of  good  position  in  government 
offices,  for  men  at  the  bar,  to  whom  success 
had  come  late  in  life,  and  who  were  yet 
financially  hampered  by  the  indiscretions  or 
the  necessities  of  their  youth,  and  fi>r  other 
men,  who  were  undeniably  re^>on8ible. 
No  one  ever  saw  Paridnson's  name  in  a 
legal  case,  but  he  made  behove  to  be  an 
attorney  very  hard  indeed,  and  denied  the 
diseovntership  as  much  as  possible.  The 
desk,  in  the  drawers  and  pigeon-holes  of 
which  were  locked  away  the  acceptances 
and  promissory  notes,  had  a  few  dummy 
rofis  of  paper,  duly  docketed  and  red-tapea, 
scattered  over  its  top,  and  when  an  intend- 
ing borrower  called  on  Mr.  Parkinson,  he 
would  find  that  worthy  inspecting  one  of 
his  dummies  through  his  double  eye-glass, 
and  apparently  quite  astonished  at  the  pro- 
position made  to  him.  "  He  had  thought, ' ' 
he  would  remark  in  all  simpHcity,  **that 
his  visitor  had  looked  in  to  consult  him  on 
some  point  of  law,  was  about  to  intrust  him 
with  some  little  oonveyancing  matter,  such 
as  that,"  lightly  touching  the  dummy  with 
his  glasses,  **  whieh  be  just  had  in  hand. 
Money  P  he  was  not  a  money-lender.  That 
must  be  dearly  understood."  And  when 
the  visitor,  fr^htmed  at  his  virtuous  as- 
pect,  was  about  to  withdraw,  Mr.  Parian* 
son  had  to  soften  a  little,  and  admit  that 
he  had  been  occasionally  in  the  habit  of 
obliging  his  fri^ids — Ma  friends  only, 
mind — and  that  he  had  a  few  hundreds 
lying  at  his  bank,  and  that,  in  point  of  &ct, 
ms  friend  could  be  obliged  at  the  rate 
of  about  forty  per  cent.  A  tall,  thin,  fair- 
haired  man  Parkinson,  with  blonde  whiskers 
and  light  blue  eyes,  of  a  benevoleart  ex- 
preasioD,  like  a  weafe-minded  fox ;  held  in 
thraldom  by  a  stouty  over-dressed  wife; 
churchwarden  of  his  paraA,  and  firmly 
believed  by  his  vkar  to  be  one  of  tbe  most 
conscientiotts  and  kindest-hearted  of  men. 
Of  this  cHque,  too^  'v^ss  Mr.  Kaseby,  a 
dried-up,  withered  old  geDtleman,  always 
wearing  a  tall  hat^  a  tall,  cross-barred,  elear* 
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starched  mnslin  cravat,  with  sharp-pointed 
collars  emerging  therefrom,  a  tightly-bnt- 
toned  frock-coat,  shepherd's  plaid  trousers, 
and  patent  boots;  a  little  man,  with  a 
worn-out  air,  who  looked  like  an  old  peer 
of  the  realm,  but  was  a  tradesman  in 
Bond-street.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
comic  author's  or  artist's  notion  of  the 
tradesman  about  Mr.  Naseby ;  his  conyersa- 
tion  never  showed  the  slightest  solecism, 
his  manner  never  betrayed  the  faintest  trace 
of  bad  breeding  ;  he  lived  in  charming 
chambers,  and  had  a  perfect  country  house, 
belonged  to  a  tradesmen's  club,  where  the 
cooking  was  better  and  the  play  higher, 
than  at  any  other  similar  establidunent  in 
London,  and  was  a  softer  Sybarite  and  a 
keener  man  of  business  thfui  any  of  the 
customers  whose  aristocratic  names  were 
entered  on  his  ledger.  Mr.  Bolckoff,  a 
Polish  Jew,  and  an  old  companion  of  Mr. 
Delabole's,  who  had  been  bankrupt  twice 
and  transported  once,  and  had  subsequently 
made  an  enormous  fortune  as  a  contractor 
during  the  American  war,  Mr.  Poss,  a 
tobacco  manufacturer  in  Whitechapel,  and 
little  Mr.  van  Moysey,  the  diamond  mer- 
chant of  Amstercuun,  assisted  in  forming 
the  set. 

Moneyed  men  these,  ready  with  their 
thousands  when  necessary,  with  implicit 
confidence  in  Delabole's  generalship,  and 
begetting  a  vast  amount  of  confidence  in 
any  scheme  with  which  their  names  were  as- 
sociated, amongst  a  certain  class  of  wealthy 
speculative  people.  For  the  general  public, 
however,  a  certain  aristocratic  flavouring 
was  necessary,  and  Mr.  Delabole  took  care 
that  it  should  be  forthcoming. 

So  at  his  beck  and  call,  to  be  used  as 
chairman  or  vice-chairman,  or  to  take  up 
humbler  positions  among  the  directors, 
according  to  the  amount  of  strong^  and 
apparent  stability  with  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  endow  the  scheme  about  to  be 
launched,  were  members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  legislature,  baronets  and  brothers  of 
peers  with  handles  to  their  names,  retired 
generals  and  admirals  who  had  seen  ser- 
vice, and  made  money  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  a  host  of  minor  dignitaries, 
each  one  of  whom  had  some  speciality 
rendering  him  worthy  of  his  hire.  For 
hire  they  all  received,  whether  it  were  in 
the  shape  of  salaries  and  emoluments,  of 
gratuitous  shares  allotted  early,  and  readily 
converted  into  gold,  of  attendance  fees  and  ^ 
per  diem  allowances,  er  of  hard  cash  un- 
olushingly  paid  down,  and  as  unblushingly 
received.     Li  that  year  the  Earl  of  Ballar 


brophy  received  more  from  Mr.  Delabole  j 
and  similar  agencies,  for  the  use  of  bis 
right  honourable  name,  than  had  been  paid 
to  him  by  his  long-suffering  land-steward 
for  the  previous  decade;  Sir  Cannock 
Chase,  a  Staffordshire  baronet,  who  had 
mortgaged  his  ancestral  hall  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  collieries  subsequently  fonnd 
on  his  estate,  and  who,  as  a  great  feyonr, 
was  allowed  by  his  ci^dditors  to  have  the 
right  of  shooting  over  his  own  manor, 
made  in  salaries,  premiums,  &c.,  a  sufficient 
sum  to  help  him  to  Baden,  where  he  had 
a  wonderful  run  of  luck;  while  the 
Honourable  Pounce  Dossetor,  for  whom 
Lord  Glenthresher  had  obtained  a  clo-k- 
ship  in  the  Audit  Office  during  the  short 
spurt  while  his  party  were  in  power,  in- 
vested the  funds  which  he  obtained  for  tiie 
loan  of  his  "  honourableship*'  in  a  cab  and 
tiger,  smart  clothes  and  an  opera-stall,  and 
by  these  means  won  the  hand  and  fortone 
of  Miss  Swank,  the  West  Lidia  heiress. 

By  the  aid  of  this  melange  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  patricians  and  proletarians,  pln^ 
tocrats  and  penniless  peers,  with  always 
the  clear  intellect  of  Mr.  Delabole  as  its 
guide,  and  the  shrewdness  and  tact  and 
worldly  knowledge  of  Philip  Vane,  acting 
as  the  clamping  iron  which  held  it  together, 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary,  even  of 
the  schemes  which  at  that  time  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  made  their  successfid 
appearance.  City  men  will  remember  the 
Trust  and  Loan  Company  of  Futtyghnr, 
empowered  to  act  under  a  special  conces- 
sion from  the  Nawab  Nizam  of  the  district ; 
the  Hammersmith  Havannali  and  Tumham 
Grreen  Trabucos  Association,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  choicest  gprowths  of  tobacco 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London;  the 
Primrose  Hill  People's  Palace  and  Park, 
or  Miniature  Mont  Blanc  Company,  which 
proposed  to  cover  the  Camden  Town  moun- 
tain with  perpetual  snow  by  aid  of  a  freezing 
apparatus,  to  fit  it  up  with  miniature  chalets, 
Grands  Mulcts,  rifts  and  crevasses,  and  for 
the  payment  of  a  shilling  to  give  a  visitor 
an  opportunity  of  going  through  the  whole 
of  the  Swiss  excitement  within  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  with  the  option  of  being 
kiUed  at  the  end. 

These  were  some  of  the  lighter  achieve- 
ments of  the  Delabole  set^  but  there  were 
others  of  far  greater  weight  and  impor- 
tance; banking  companies  and  insurance 
offices,  projects  in  which  philanthropy  as<^ 
the  realisation  of  large  percentages  were 
to  run  hand  in  hand  by  the  formation  of 
docks  and  harbours  of  refuge  in  outlying 
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portions  of  the  coast ;  propositions  for  the 
development  of  new  mines,  or  for  the  work- 
ing of  others,  which,  while  still  undeniably 
fertile,  had  been  abandoned  for  the  want 
of  the  necessary  capital ;  a  service  of  sub- 
marine tramways,  and  of  mid-air  balloons ; 
improvements  in  gas,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  new  illuminating  power.  All  these 
were  taken  in  hand  and  bore  fruit  in  their 
season.  At  the  time,  however,  that  we 
again  take  np  our  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Philip  Vane,  though  several  of  these 
schemes  were  on  hand,  there  was  one  which 
engrossed  the  greater  part  of  his  attention, 
and  to  whicb  all  others  were  subordinate,  the 
Terra  del  Fuegos  Silver  Mining  Company. 
To  the  Terra  del  Fuegos  undertaking 
Mr.  Delabole  had  brought  his  best  names, 
and  his  most  wealthy  colleagues.  It  was 
not  a  new  affair  just  *' prospected,"  and 
thrust  upon  the  market,  with  the  view  of 
getting  rid  of  the  shares ;  some  years  pre- 
vionsly  it  had  been  an  undertaking  in  high 
repute  amongst  the  mining  brokers  and 
«iich  of  their  clients  as  did  not  mind  a 
somewhat  hazardous  speculation,  provided 
they  obtained  a  high  premium.  The  opinion 
of  the  mining  engineers  was  that,  as  a 
speculation,  the  Terra  del  Fuegos  were  de- 
cidedly hazardous ;  the  soil  in  which  they 
were  situated  being,  on  the  whole,  of  a 
loose  and  shifty  nature,  bad  to  work, 
ftnd  liable  to  &11  in,  and  there  being  un- 
doabted  evidence  of  the  presence  of  water 
^rings  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
What  had  been  prophesied  at  laist  occurred ; 
there  was  a  sad  accident,  the  earth  fell  in 
upon  the  men,  the  works  were  suspended, 
and  finally  stopped.  An  attempt  was  made 
tore-open  them,  but  the  experimentalists 
were  people  without  either  knowledge  or 
<!apitat  and  it  failed.  Since  then,  and  until 
within  the  previous  twelve  months,  the  mines 
had  been  closed.  Then  the  scheme  was  sub- 
uiitted  to  Mr.  Delabole,  who  went  through 
it  cautiously,  and  finally  gave  his  opinion 
^  to  its  practicability.  One  of  the  cleverest 
niining  engineers  in  England  was  sent  out, 
reported  favourably,  and  superintended  the 
sinking  of  another  shaft,  where  two  or 
three  very  productive  lodes  were  dis- 
<»vered.  The  success  thus  begun  con- 
tinued; lodes  after  lodes  running  parallel, 
^d  easily  to  be  got  at,  were  discovered,  and 
the  shares  were  at  a  high  premium.  When 
appealed  to  about  them,  Mr.  Delabole 
always  recommended  them  as  the  best  and 
safest  of  all  the  investments  with  which  he 
had  to  do ;  but  the  mining  engineer,  after 
his  return  from  his  second  visit,   twelve 


months  after  the  re-opening  of  the  mine, 
quietly  went  into  the  market  and  sold  his 
shares. 

To  the  offices  of  the  Terra  del  Fuegos, 
situate  in  the  City,  Philip  Vane  is  now 
hastening,  after  his  elaborate  little  break- 
fast in  his  West  End  home.  He  has  gotten 
over  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  row  with 
the  itinerant  fruiterer,  and  is  leaning  back 
in  his  brougham,  placidly  smoking  his 
cigar.  The  chiming  of  the  quarter  past 
ten  by  Big  Ben  suggests  to  Fhilip  vane 
the  consultation  of  his  watch;  finding  it 
correct,  he  is  sUding  it  back  into  his  pocket, 
when,  conspicuous  by  its  new  gold  amongst 
the  many  dainty  trifles  pendent  from  his 
chain,  he  notices  a  locket  which  has  been 
attached  there  recently.  Philip  Vane  smiles 
in  a  pleasantly  conscious  manner  as  this 
trophy^  meets  his  eye,  and  shakes  his  head, 
ana  would  blush  if  he  had  recollected  how. 
Finally  he  opens  the  locket,  which  has  two 
crossed  horse-shoes,  one  in  diamonds  the 
other  in  turquoise,  on.  one  side  of  it,  and 
an  illegible  monogram  on  the  other,  and 
smiles  again  as  he  looks  at  its  contents. 
It  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman  past  the  first 
bloom  of  her  youth,  but  eminently  hand- 
some, with  large  black  eyes  and  aquiline 
profile,  full  sensuous  lips,  and  masses  of 
black  hair,  heaped  up  into  an  eccentric  coil 
on  her  head. 

Philip  Vane  contemplated  this  portrait 
for  some  little  timej  and  when  he  snapped 
the  locket  to,  he  took  from  his  breast- 
pocket a  Bussia  leather  note-case,  contain- 
ing a  few  letters,  and  selecting  one  from 
amongst  them,  replaced  the  others,  and 
opened  this  carefully.  It  had  been  ox>ened 
before,  apparently  with  a  certain  amount  of 
care ;  the  paper  round  the  seal  had  been 
cut  away,  and  the  seal  itself  was  intact. 
It  bore  a  crest  on  a  widow's  lozenge, 
with  the  motto,  Quo  Fata  ducunt.  Philip 
Vane  looked  at  this  seal  before  he  took  out 
the  contents  of  the  envelope,  held  it  up,  so 
that  the  light  might  fall  upon  it,  and  ex- 
amined it  critically.  "  I  never  noticed  her 
seal  before,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Quo 
Fata  ducunt — ^whither  the  Fates  lead.  I 
suppose  that's  her  motto ;  at  all  events,  it*s 
by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  quite  suitable 
to  me.  I  may  as  well  adopt  it  with  the 
rest  of  her  belongings." 

Then  he  took  out  the  letter,  and  read  it 
carefully  through.  It  was  a  long  letter, 
covering  several  sheets  of  thick  paper,  and 
written  in  a  woman's  hand. 

Its  perusal  seemed  quite  satisfisLctoiy  to 
Phihp  Vane. 
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**  I  don't  think  I  eonld  do  bettor,"  he 
mnfctercd  to  hims^;  *^  I  have  been  tempted 
often  before,  bnt  haye  deferred  and  deferred, 
waiting  for  the  ten-stroke  to  come  off,  the 
one  big  thing  to  turn  up  !  I  don't  think  I 
need  wait  any  longer !  I  may  go  on  dipping 
and  dipping,  and  never  have  the  ohanoe  of 
finding  sudi  another  prize  in  the  Incky- 
bag.  Sixty  tiionaand  pounds,  and  a  very 
handsome  woman,  who  adores  me !  I  don't 
think  I  conld  improve  upon  thai; — Quo  Fata 
ducomt,  eh  ?  and  they  have  led  me  into 
rather  a  neat  thing  just  now,  I  £ancy." 

He  was  roused  from  his  train  of  dionght 
by  his  brongham  stopping  in  front  of 
the  Terra  del  Faegos  offices.  The  poster 
bustled  out  to  ^en  the  cani^ge  door,  and 
said  to  Philip  v  ane,  ia  a  ixme  whidi  a 
combination  of  astfama  and  ivspect  ren- 
dered eminently  busky : 

^'  Mr.  Delabole,  sir,  has  been  aaking  for 
the  general  manager." 

CHRONICLES  OP  LONDON 
STREETS. 

THB  SIX  HEADS  OV  TSVPLfi  BAB. 

Thb  gateway  now  bkok  in  the  &oe  with 
age,  and  as  sooty  as  a  venerable  chimney- 
sweep, was  built  by  Wren  in  1672,  afibeF  the 
Great  Fire,  to  replace  a  humble  toU-gate  of 
ruder  times. 

Temple  Bar  soon  became  a  Gt>lgo<ifaa,  for 
justice  in  those  troubled  times  was  stem, 
prompt,  and  red-handed  against  tnitors, 
and  fresh  crops  of  rebefe  were  always  sprout- 
ing up  ready  for  the  sweeping  sword. 
Many  a  head  that  had  been  proudly  tossed 
in  defiance  of  Stuarts  or  Gruelphs,  has  found 
itself  one  dismal  day  spiked  high  upon  that 
Bar,  a  horrible  warning  to  plotting  citizens 
and  Jacobite  Templars. 

The  first  cruel  trophy  placed  on  the  new 
gateway  was  not  a  head  at  all,  but  a 
quarter  of  the  body  of  a  restless  old  Cava- 
lier officer,  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Guards,  and  gen- 
tleman of  the  horse  to  Charles  the  Second, 
who  hated  him  bitterly  as  an  evil  adviser  of 
his  (Charleses)  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  The  plot  consisted  in  apian  for 
killing  the  king  as  he  was  on  his  way  from 
Newmarket  to  London.  The  place  chosen 
was  the  Rye- House  Farm,  occupied  by  Rum- 
bold,  one  of  the  conspirators.  The  royal 
coach  was  to  be  stopped  in  a  narrow  lane 
that  passed  the  high  garden-wall  of  the 
Hertfordshire  farm,  and  a  hay- cart  was  to 
be  upset  in  the  very  nick  of  time  for  this 
purpose.     The  plot  was  planned  by  old 


soldiers.  About  forty  men  were  to  beocm- 
ceaJed  behind  the  garden-wall,  or  in  a 
courtyard  near  the  stables.  One  party  of 
these  desperadoes  was  to  fire  from  loops  in 
the  wall  on  the  postilions,  otiiers  were  to 
kill  the  horses ;  a  third  gang  was  to  attack 
the  ooaoh,  and  a  fourth  the  Guards. 

One  of  the  ooiia|Mrator8|  a  barrister  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  had  ordered  for  this 
scheme,  of  a  gunsmith  in  Shire-lane,  dose 
to  Temple  Bcu%  thirty  oases  a(  pistols,  thir^ 
carbines,  and  ten  blunderbusses,  with  suit- 
able bullets  and  flints.  The  Tower  was  to 
be  taken  by  bombardment  from  the  riTer. 
There  were  to  be  simultaneous  risings  at 
Bristol  and  Taunton,  and  also  in  ScoiLuLd. 
These  aanguine  men  had  also  disonssed 
various  plans  for  killing  the  king,  either 
between  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court 
from  a  mound  in  the  Eari  oi  Bedford's 
(Covent)  garden,  or  ai  a  buU-bait  in  Ljon 
Fields  ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  to  reoeiFe 
eight  thousand  pounds  from  Lord  Shaf&css- 
bury  to  purchafie  arms  in  HoUaiid  for  the 
Scotch  rising.  Colonel  Bomsey,  one  wit- 
ness, afterwards  swore  tJiat  he  had  met 
Lord  William  Bussell  and  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  by  Lord  Shaftesbury's  wish,  to 
discuss  this  affitir  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Sh^ 
hard,  a  merchant  near  Lombard-street. 

Unfiirtunate  Sir  Thomas,  aeiaed  at  Ley- 
den  by  a  scout  who  had  been  offlared  a 
reward  of  five  thousand  gilders,  was  de- 
livered over  to  C^udleigh,  the  English 
envoy,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  obtained  from 
the  States  for  apprdsending  any  of  the 
Rye  House  conspirators  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  Holland,  hx  his  confusion,  Am* 
strong  &>rgot  to  plead  Dutoh  protecti<Hi. 
thou^be  had  been  bom  at  Leydeo,  aad 
was,  therefore,  a  natural  bom  Dutch  subject 
The  king  pressed  the  law  against  him  with 
relentless  hate.  Charles,  indeed,  openly 
accused  him  of  having  been  a  spy  of  Crom- 
well's, sent  over  to  Belgium  during  the 
troubles  to  assassinate  him.  Tbis  charge 
Sir  Thomas  strongly  resffitted.  He  bad, 
he  said,  been  really  sent  by  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  other  Cavaliers,  with  billd  of 
exchange  and  important  despatches  to 
Charles  at  Brussels,  and  had  brought  back 
letters  of  thanks  from  the  king.  Before 
this  he  had  laid  a  prisoner  half  starved  in 
Lambeth  House  and  the  Tower;  and  for 
that  very  journey  to  Brussels  be  vras  sect 
to  the  Gatehouse,  and  lay  tbere  in  ex-  i 
treme  danger  of  hiis  life  until  the  Prolector 
died. 

Armstrong  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  King's  Bendk   (by    habeas    oorpiis).. 
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June  the  14th,  1684.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  tlie 
Attorney-General,  moved  for  the  ontlaw's 
instant  execntion.  Sir  Thomas  pleaded 
the  statute  (sixth  Edward  the  Sixth)  which 
provides  that  any  ontiaw  stirrendeTTng  him- 
self within  one  year  from  the  pronoimcing 
of  the  outlawry,  can  claim  trial  by  jury. 
The  Attorney-General  sternly  r^sed  to 
admit  this  plea,  as  Armstrong  had  not  sur- 
rendered, but  had  been  seized  by  force. 
To  this  Sir  Thomas  responded  that  several 
months  of  the  year  were  still  remaining, 
and  he  conld  at  any  time  have  surrendered 
himself.  But  when  Lord  Jefifreys  (the 
Lord  Chief  Justice)  summed  up  (refusing 
a  trial),  he  held  against  the  prisoner. 

"  Then  followed,"  says  Maoaulay,  in 
his  vigorous,  impassioned  way,  "one  of 
many  terrible  scenes  which  in  l^ose  times 
disgraced  our  courts."  Mrs.  Matthews, 
the  daughter  of  the  unhappy  man,  stood  by 
hep  father's  side. 

"  My  lord  !'*  she  cried,  **  I  hope  you  will 
not  murder  my  father :  this  is  mmrdering 
a  man." 

**  Who  is  this  woman  ?"  bellowed  Jef- 
freys, in  one  of  his  drunken  cfutbursts. 
"Marshal,  take  her  into  custody.  Why,  how 
now  ?  Because  your  relation  is  attainted  for 
high  treason,  must  you  take  upon  you  to 
tax  the  court  of  justice  for  murder,  when 
we  grant  the  execution  aooording  to  law  ? 
Take  her  away !" 

Mrs.  Matthews, — "God  Almighty's  judg- 
ment light  upon  you !" 

Jeffreys.  —  "  God  Almighty's  judgment 
will  light  upon  those  tlmt  are  guilty  of 
high  treason. 

Mrs.  Matthews. — "Amen,  I  pray  God." 

Jeffreys. — "  So  say  I.  But  clamours 
never  prevail  upon  me  at  all.  I  thank 
God  I  am  clamour  proof,  aad  will  never 
fear  to  do  "my  duty." 

So  the  poor  lady  was  carried  away. 

Sir  Thomas  then  asked  for  the  money 
taken  from  him  when  he  was  arrested,  and 
which  he  needed  to  fee  his  lawyers,  but 
iJeffreys  refused  this  request  also. 

"  You  may  be  as  angry  as  you  Kke,  Sir 
Thomas,"  he  said,  "we  are  not  concerned 
at  your  anger ;  we  will  undoubtedly  do  our 
dnty." 

Sir  Thomas. — *^  I  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  law.     I  demand  no  more." 

Jeffreys. — "  That  you  shall  have,  by  the 
grace  of  God.  See  that  execution  be  done 
on  Friday  next  according  to  law.  Yes, 
yon  shall  have  the  fall  benefit  of  the  law." 

Within  six  days  Sir  Thomas  was  hung. 
Bishop  Burnet,  writing  years  after  about 


these  strainings  of  the  prerogjttive,  com- 
plains that  Sir  Thomas  was  loaded  with 
irons  when  in  Newgate,  "  though  that  was 
not  ordinary  for  a  man  who  had  served  in 
such  posts  to  the  king/'  But  Armstrong 
had  led  a  vicious  life;  and  the  court 
thought  that  the  suddenness  of  death  would 
drive  him  to  wholesale  confessions.  He, 
however,  denied  his  guilt,  died  serene  and 
penitent,  and  confessed  nothing.  He  was 
drawn  to  Tyburn  on  a  sledge,  attended  by 
a  numerous  guard.  All  up  Holbom  and 
Oxford-road  he  read  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man.  At  the  gallows  Doctor  Tennison 
knelt  and  prayed  with  him.  He  then  took 
off  his  periwig,  and  put  on  the  ghastly 
white  cap,  praying  with  uplifted  hands  till 
the  cart  drew  away.  "  Soon  after  this 
trial,"  says  Narcissus  Luttrell,  "  when  Jef- 
freys went  down  to  Windsor  to  see  the 
king,  Charles  took  a  diamond  ring  off  his 
finger,  and  presented  it  to  the  worthy 
judge  as  a  reward  for  his  loyal  services." 
The  Whigs  always  called  this  ring  "the 
blood- stone."  The  king  also  gave  Jeflreys 
this  remarkable  advice-extraordmary,  but 
"not  the  less  necessary  to  him,"  says  Burnet 
— "  that  as  it  was  a  hot  summer,  and  he 
was  going  the  circuit,  not  to  drink  too 
much." 

Sir  John  Friend,  an  Aldgate  brewer,  and 
Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  Warwickshire  ba- 
ronet, were  the  first  traitors  whose  heads 
frowned  grimly  from  the  Bar. 

The  absence,  in  1695,  of  King  William  in 
that  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  during 
which  he  took  Namur,  gave  great  opportu- 
nities to  the  Jacobite  plottei's,  who,  at 
meetings  at  the  Old  King's  Head  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  resolved  on  an  immediate  insur- 
rection, if  they  could  only  get  a  promise  of 
ten  thousand  men  from  France.  A  party  of 
these  rash  men,  on  the  10th  of  June — ^the 
birthday  of  the  exiled  Prince  of  Wales — were 
insane  enough,  when  heated  with  wine,  to 
sally  forth  from  a  Drury-lane  tavern,  and, 
beating  kettle-drums  and  waving  flags,  to 
light  defiant  bonfires.  But  the  watch  and 
mob  sacked  the  tavern,  trod  out  the  bonfires, 
and  apprehended  Coke  and  Goodman,  the 
ringleaders,  who  were  fined  and  imprisoned. 
William  returned  to  England  in  October, 
crowned  with  laurels.  In  January,  1696, 
James  sent  over  two  secret  emissaries — the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  to  encourage  the  rising, 
and  Sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scotch  officer, 
who  had  served  under  Dundee,  to  help  in 
an  insane  plot  which  involved  the  assassi- 
nation of  William.  Forty  or  fifty  mounted 
men  required  for  his  purpose,  and  about 
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were  lUDged  by  the  hosfc,  aooordiBg  to  the 
rules  which  sportsm^i  approve;  and  at  the 
▼ery  beginning  of  the  day's  proceedings  Sir 
Frauds  Ghantrey  had  a  bit  of  luck  which 
made  him  qxiite  tbe  hero.  One  of  the 
guests  present,  Mr.  Spencer  8taiihq>e»  in  | 
a  letter  written  aocm  afberwscds  to  a  No^ 
folk  olergyman,  told  simply  what  the  ; 
acliief«eBaeDt  was,  although  he  did  not 
know  all  the  attendant  oircnmstanoes. 
"Ghantrey  was  placed  in  the graTol-pit  that, 

rn  will  remember,  is  jnst  nnder  the  Hall. 
was  standing  next  to  him,  bat  hidden 
from  him  by  the  bank  formed  by  the  pit 
Knowing  how  keen  a  sportsman  he  was, 
I  was  amazed  at  seeing  him  mnning  ap 
to  me,  without  his  gun,  jnst  ai  the  moment 
when  the  hares  were  passing  na  inall  dire& 
ttons;  bat  when  I  saw  him  waving  his 
Peruvian  hat**  (Ghantrey  loved  to  "  get  him- 
self ap"  in  a  pictnresqoe  way  when  with 
a  shooting  party)  ^  over  hia  h^ad,  and  dis- 
tui^gaished  his  joyous  coantenanoe,  I  knew 
that  all  was  right.  '  Two  woodcocks  at 
one  shot  !*  burst  from  him,  and  announced 
to  me  the  feat  that  he  had  performed." 

How  £Eur  such  a  douUe  shot  is  a  rarity, 
we  shall  see  presently ;  but  the  oompaiiv 
present  resolved  to  make  much  of  the  in- 
cident.    Mr.  Goke  marshalled  all — sports- 
men, keepers,  and  beaters — in  a  line,  made 
Ghantrey  pass  along  the  rank,  and  every 
one  doffed   his  hat  and    made  a  bow  io 
him.     On  thai  same  evening  a  resolution, 
a  kind  of  pleasant  manifesto,  was  drawn 
up  at  Holkham  Hall,  to  the  effect  tisat, 
**  Amidst   the   events    of  this   day,  it  is  , 
especially  worthy  of  being  recorded  that 
Mr.  Ghantrey*^  (he  had  not  been  knighted 
at  that  time)  **  Idlled  at  one  shot  two  wood- 
cooks.     GoBsidering  this  exploit  as  amoag  , 
the  many  illustrious  achievements,  if  not  . 
the  most  extraordinary,  of  that  great  and  ,| 
extraordinary  man,  it   was    unanimoiBUsh  ' 
proposed  to  Mr.  Goke  that  the  spot  shonld 
thenceforth  be  handed  down  to  posteritj,  .. 
and  the  honour  of  the  individual  perpc^ 
tuated,  by  the  name  of  Ghantrey's  Hill  | 
being  given  to  it — assured  that  no  sculptor 
in  Europe  had  ever  done  before  ae  much  in 
the  art  of  shooting :  Mr.  Obaatrey  having  | 
but  the  day  before  killed  at  one  shot  a  bare 
and  a  rabbit."     This  docfument  was  wit- 
nessed by  Mr.  Goke,  Archdeacon  Glover, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope ;  a  iso^j  of  it 
was  presented  to  the  sculptor,  and  is  pre- 
served among  the  Ghantrey  manuscripts. 

Ghantrey  had  the  use  of  only  one  eye. 
This  &ot  was  not  much  known  except  to  | 

his  personal  friends^  for  the  blind  eje  pie*  ' 
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plotter  of  Southampton-buildings,  whose 
career  we  have  sketched  in  a  previous 
number,*  was  added  to  the  ghastly  series. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  were  added  in  1746, 
after  the  Scotch  rebelHou.  On  July  the 
15th,  1746  (twentieth  George  the  Second), 
Golonel  Francis  Townley  was  tried  for 
high  treason,  in  the  court-house  of  St. 
MargaretVhill,  SoutJiwark.  Among  the 
judges  and  justices  present  on  this  oc- 
casion were  Lord  Ghief  Justice  Willes 
and  Sir  Thomas  de  Veale,  whom  Hogarth 
has  celebrated.  Townley,  of  an  old  Lan- 
cashire family,  had  fought  for  the  French 
king,  and  had  been  the  first  to  join  the 
Pretender.  It  was  proved  only  too  clearly 
that  he  had  been  seen,  on  the  retreat  from 
Derby,  riding  at  the  head  of  the  Manchester 
reg^ent,  brave  and  gallant,  in  plaid  sash 
and  white  cockade.  The  companion  head 
was  that  of  George  Fletcher,  a  rash  young 
Salford  shopkeeper.  He  had  been  seen 
mounting  guard  at  Garlisle,  and  beating 
up  for  volunteers  on  the  Manchester  Ex- 
change. Both  men  died  bravely  on  Ken- 
nington  Gommon,  first  throwing  their 
prayer-books  and  gold-laoed  hats  to  the 
crowd.  Their  hearts  were  cast  into  a 
fire,  and  a  fighting  man  g£  the  day  eat  a 
piece  of  Townley's  flesh  to  show  Ins  zeal 
for  the  House  of  Hanover  and  the  winning 
side.  Horace  Walpole  tells  us  that  men 
made  a  trade  of  letting  out  telescopes  to 
see  these  heads  on  the  Bar  more  clearly. 

The  last  head  blew  down  in  1771,  and 
the  hateful  spikes  were  removed  early  in 
the  present  century. 

GHANTREY'S  WOODCOGKS. 


This  name  suggests  a  subject  in  which 
sporting,  sculpture,  and  poetry  were  com- 
bined in  a  more  than  usually  pleasant  way, 
each  giving  a  zest  to  the  other  two,  and  the 
whole  forming  a  halo  around  a  genial  and 
distinguished  man. 

Somewhat  more  than  &>rty  years  ago, 
Sir  Francis  Ghantrey,  the  eminent  sculptor, 
formed  one  among  a  number  of  guests  at 
Holkbam  Hall,  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Goke,  aft^wards  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
most  celebrated  commoner  in  his  day  for 
all  that  befits  the  life  of  an  English  country 
gentleman.  It  was  in  the  shooting  season, 
towards  the  close  of  November ;  and  the 
sculptor  was  glad  enough  to  join  in  a  sport 
of  which  he  was  a  keen  admirer.    The  party 

*  See  Au<  ths  Ybab  Bouhp,  New  Beriea,  yoL  ir., 
p.  408. 
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sented  nearly  the  same  outward  appear- 
ance as  the  other.  It  might  have  affected 
his  shooting  with  an  ordinary  gun,  but  he 
had  one  adapted  and  sighted  to  snit  his  own 
special  need.  Many  years  afberwards, 
when  the  sculptor  was  no  more,  i^e  author 
of  MemorialB  of  Ghantrey  said  that  Sir 
Francis's  proficiency  with  rod  and  gun 
had  been  OTorrated.  This  was  denied  by 
the  Holkbam  Mends,  who  ranked  Chantrey 
high  among  their  numlier  as  a  marksman. 
It  seems  pretty  clear,  howerer,  that  the 
double  shot  was  the  result  of  acoideni;  for 
he  stated  that  he  saw,  and  aimed  at,  only 
one  woodcock ;  the  other  rose  firom  the 
ground,  came  into  the  line  of  sight  just 
at  the  critical  moment,  and  shared  the  fate 
of  its  feathered  companion. 

Mr.  Muirhead,  whose  Tolume  we  shall 
notice  presently,  quotes  from  a  private  letter 
a  somewhat  sin^lar  instance  of  a  sportsman 
bringing  down  more  than  he  had  aimed  at. 
"  As  you  are  fond  of  a  sporting  anecdote, 
I  may  tell  you  what  occurred  to  me  yester- 
day, in  making  my  first  beat  of  the  season 
after  woodcocks  at  Haywood.  I  was  walk- 
ing towards  a  large  clump  of  hollies,  with 
the  keeper  about  thirty  yards  on  my  right, 
when  two  woodcocks  got  up  together,  one 
fljing  to  the  left  of  the  clump,  and  the 
other  to  the  right.  I  fired  at  the  left  bird, 
and  brought  hun  down,  calling  out  to  the 
keeper  to  mark  the  other ;  when  he  replied, 
*  I  saw  only  one  bird,  which  you  killed.* 
This  surprised  me^  as  I  had  picked  up  my 
bird  considerably  to  the  left  of  the  clump, 
and  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  keeper.  But 
whilst  we  were  discussing  the  matter,  and 
trying  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  dis- 
appearance of  the  second  bird,  my  old 
Belle  was  observed  at  a  dead  point,  about 
forty  yards  beyond  the  clump  of  hollies ; 
and  there  we  found  the  misung  bird  under 
her  nose.  The  only  way  in  which  I  can 
account  for  the  circumstance  is,  that  the 
right-hand  bird  must  have  crossed  the  line 
of  sight  just  as  I  fired  at  the  bird  on  the 
left — which,  by  the  way,  fell  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  gun." 

In  afber  yeara,  this  achievement  of  the 
Bcolptor-sportsman  gave  rise  to  a  consider- 
able rummaging  of  sporting  records  for 
instances  of  double,  triple,  or  multiple 
success  with  one  shot.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  Chantrey's  shot  was  £Eir  from 
being  the  most  remarkable  known ;  it  was 
remembered  rather  for  the  celebrity  of  the 
nian  than  for  the  marvel  of  the  aim. 
Colonel  Hawker,  in  his  Book  of  Instructions 
^  Toung  Sportsmen,  gives  many  instances 


of  wonderful "  bags;"  and  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances have  presented  themselves  since  his 
book  was  written.  On  one  occasion  eight 
hooper  swans,  averaging  nineteen  pounds 
each,  were  knocked  down  at  one  shot.  On 
another,  thirty-five  wild  geese  were  killed 
by  one  discharge  of  a  single-barrelled  punt 
gun.  But  instances  in  point  are  more 
fiiirly  those  connected  with  shooting  game 
than  shooting  wild-fowl.  Lieutenant  Eirkes 
once  brought  down  six  snipes  with  one 
shot  out  of  a  wisp  of  seven ;  and  his  son. 
Captain  Kirkes,  killed  a  grouse  and  two 
hares  at  once,  the  hares  sitting  on  a  rising 
ground,  and  the  grouse  flying  towards  it. 
A  gamekeeper  named  Alexander  Strachan, 
in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  on 
one  occasion  shot  six  snipes  on  the  wing 
at  one  time.  In  1856,  on  the  Scottish 
moors,  a  sportsman  stalked  up  to  four 
black-cocks,  caught  them  in  a  line  as  they 
rose,  and  killed  them  all ;  three  fell  at  once, 
and  the  fourth  a  hundred  yards  distant 
from  them.  Mr.  Muirhead  once  fired  at 
two  partridges  as  they  rose  together  from 
some  long  wheat  stubble,  brought  them 
down  at  one  shot  just  as  they  got  on  the 
wing,  and  mortally  wounded  three  others 
which  had  not  risen.  A  wild  shot  at  a 
covey,  as  they  tamed  over  a  low  part  of  a 
hedge,  was  rewarded  by  bringing  down 
nine  birds  at  once.  Doctor  Sandwith, 
who  bore  so  honourable  a  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  Kars  by  Colonel  Sir  Fen  wick 
Williams,  during  the  Crimean  war,  was 
shooting  on  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
near  Erzeroum,  and  bagged  four  spoonbills 
at  one  shot.  A  man  named  Croft,  in  the  year 
1856,  while  shooting  on  the  river  Wye, 
killed  eighteen  grey  plovers  at  one  shot, 
and  on  another  occasion  sixteen  ducks ;  but 
this  was  achieved  by  means  of  a  large 
swivel  gun,  fixed  in  a  boat,  and  losuled 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder  and  a 
pound  of  shot — rather  hard  lines  for  Hhe 
birds.  This  of  course  belonged  to  the  wild- 
fowl series.  And  so  did  one  recorded  by 
Colonel  Hawker,  in  which  twenty  widgeons, 
ducks,  pintails,  and  plovers  were  brought 
down  at  once  with  a  common  shoulder  gnu 
that  carried  only  five  ounces  of  shot.  He 
speaks  also  of  forty-three  knots  and  god- 
wits  being  killed  at  one  discharge  by  three 
ounces  of  number  four  shot.  A  keeper,  on  a 
Norfolk  estate,  early  in  the  century,  killed 
seven  bustards  at  one  shot ;  but  his  manner 
of  doing  it  wonld  hardly  hare  been  regarded 
by  the  bustards  as  fair  pl^y*  He  looked 
out  for  their  tracks  on  the  snow,  and  put 
cabbages  there  to  attract  them ;  he  planted 
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a  battery  of  i^ree  large  dnck  guns  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  bnndred  and  fi%r  yards,  all 
pcHnting  to  that  spot;  and  he  arranged 
three  strings  from  the  three  triggers  to  a 
pit  or  hole  a  short  distance  behind.  Taking 
his  seat  in  the  hiding-place  at  daybreak, 
he  watched  his  opportunity,  and  brought 
down  seven  bustards  with  a  simultaneous 
discharge  of  the  three  guns.  Lest  there 
should  be  some  numerical  mistake  in  the 
statement  that  fiye  hundred  starlings  were 
once  brought  down  with  one  discharge  of 
a  single-barrelled  punt  gun,  we  will  pass 
it  by. 

But  to  return  to  our  Chantrey.  The  day 
was  so  pleasant  to  him,  the  compliments  so 
meny,  that  he  resolved  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  event  in  his  own  way.  He 
sculptured  the  two  woodcocks,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  their  memory.  Arranging  them 
as  dead  game,  in  such  a  way  as  best  to 
show  the  markings  of  the  plumage,  he 
modelled  them  in  clay,  and  chiselled  them 
in  white  marble.  They  formed  a  kind  of 
alto-relievo  in  front  of  a  vertical  slab,  and 
have  ever  since  been  admired  for  their  deli- 
cate and  graceful  execution.  Over  the 
alto-relievo  is  the  inscription : 

Two  Woodcocks 

KllXn)     AT    HOLKHAM, 

Nov.,  1830, 
Bt  FftAVCIB  Chaittbxt,  Sculptob, 

AT  OVB  SHOT. 

Pbbsbittsp    TO 
Thob.  Wm.  Cokb,  £bq*,  1834. 

This  1830  is  said  to  be  a  mistake ;  the  year 
was  1829.  The  sculpture  is  at  Holkham 
Hall ;  the  model,  or  a  plaster  cast  of  it,  is 
in  the  Chantrey  Gallery  at  Oxford ;  while 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  introduced  the  two 
woodcocks  in  a  picture  which  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  Lady  Chantrey. 

The  titled,  the  learned,  the  artistic,  the 
poetic,  all  who  partook  of  the  hospitality  of 
Holkham,  admired  this  beautifril  handiwork 
of  Chantrey ;  and  as  all  of  them  had  heard 
of  the  celebrated  shooting,  they  began  to 
associate  the  two  events  as  cause  and  effect 
— the  achievement  of  the  gun  and  the 
achievement  of  the  chisel.  It  was  very 
tempting  to  men  who  could  write  elegant 
epigrams.  Chantrey  killed  two  birds, 
and  then  made  them  almost  live  again  in 
marble :  here  was  a  subject  ready  at  once ; 
and  divines,  statesmen,  judges,  poets, 
artists,  wrote  their  pleasant  bits  of  versifi- 
cation. More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  Mr.  Muirhead,  one  of  the  Holkham 
circle,  resolved  to  collect  all  these  epigrams, 
BO  far  as  he  could,  and  to  print  them  so 
far  as  he  was  permitted.     Lady  Chantrey 


placed  at  his  disposal  all  the  noanuscript 
material  in  -her  possession.  Holkham 
library  brought  forth  twenty-seven  of  the 
jeux  d'esprit;  Lord  Brougham  procured 
some  that  had  been  written  by  Bishop 
Maltby,  Lord  Tenterden,  and  Sir  John 
Williams ;  and  other  friends  brought  trea> 
sures  to  the  storehouse  from  other  quarters. 
The  result  was  the  publication  of  an  elegant 
volume,  called  Winged  Words  on  Chan- 
trey's  Woodcocks:  edited  by  James  Patrick 
Muirhead.  The  poets  were  forty-two  in 
number ;  but  the  separate  epigrams  them- 
selves, including  translations  of  those  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  rose  to  a  hundred  and 
seventy-nine.  Of  course  those  in  Qretk 
can  only  be  understood  by  learned  folk. 
One  by  Archdeacon  Glover  was  translated 
by  the  archdeacon  himself,  thus : 

Tho'  fall'n  by  Chantrej's  hand,  we  yet  rarriTV ; 
Hii  gva.  may  kill,  his  ehiael  makM  ali¥e. 

Another,  in  four  lines,  by  Bishop  Selwyn» 
was  given  by  him  in  Gb^dc  and  in  I^tin ; 
but  we  will  merely  present  Canon  Bowles's 
English  translation : 

Both  had  one  fate ;  their  lirei  together  end  ; 
And  both  to  gloomy  Acheron  descend. 
Monm  not  their  end,  nor  deem  their  fate  seme, 
Fix'd  by  transcendent  art  immortal  here. 

Bishop  Maltby,  Sir  John  Williams,  Doctor 
Jelf,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  and  other 
classical  scholars,  in  like  manner  brought 
their  knowledge  of  Greek  to  bear  on  the 
subject;  while  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
Archdeacon  Wrangham,  the  Reverend  W. 
G.  Cookesl^,  Lord  Tenterden,  the  Head 
Master  of  Winchester,  and  others,  chose 
rather  to  put  their  Latin  to  the  test. 

One  lady,  the  Honourable  Frederies 
Anson,  appears  among  the  bards : 

Ix)ng  may  this  spotless  marble  teU, 
When  Chantrey  fired  two  woodeodcs  fell : 

They  met  their  doom  together. 
Bat  now,  by  his  transcendent  art, 
Into  new  life  he  bids  them  start. 

And  makes  them  lire  for  erer. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  contributed  this ; 

life  in  death,  a  mystic  lot, 
Dealt  thou  to  the  win^^  band. 

Death,  from  thine  nnemng  shot ; 
Life,  firom  thine  undying  hand ! 

Lord  Jeffrey,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  wrote : 

The  life  the  sportsman-artist  took, 
The  artist-Bportsman  could  restore ; 

As  true  and  warm  in  eVry  \o6kt 
And  far  moie  lasting  than  before. 

Mr.  Jekyll  found  two  lines  sufficient  for 
the  following : 

**Two  birds  with  one  stone  ;*'  but  the  point  hu  wit. 
If  one  stone  reTives  both  the  biids  it  haa  bat 
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Three  couplets  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  each 
complete  in  itself,  are  similar  examples  of 
ft  kind  of  epigram  bj  bo  means  easy  to 
prodnce: 

Their  eood  and  ill  from  the  same  Bouroe  they  drew, 
Here  ahriii'd  in  marble  by  the  hand  that  ilew. 

For  their  reft  livei  the  Blan^hter  to  atone. 
Here  girei  an  immortality  m  stone. 

The  lame  akill'd  hand  that  took  their  lirei  on  high, 
Here,  on  thia  marble,  hide  them  nerer  die. 

The  late  Allan  Cunningham  gave  a 
dozen  lines  to  the  subject : 

The  anowy  Mlla  of  NorwaT  bred  ut. 

The  ubrer  apringa  of  HoUcham  fed  ua; 

A  sculptor,  M  we  wing'd  our  way. 

Held  out  his  gun  and  made  us  clay ; 

But,  aomiwing  for  us  as  we  fell, 

To  marble  tum'd  us  by  a  spell. 

Princea  and  peers  flock'd  in  a  beyj. 

And  aaid*  "  How  glorious !  done  m  grayy  !'* 

Geologista  look'd  maryelling  «n. 

But  feeling,  cried,  "  By  Heay'n,  a  stone !" 

While  Buokland,  that  superb  dissector 

Of  things  in  flint,  said,  "  Lads,  a  lecture !" 

The  opportunity  tempted  many  others  to 
throw  bits  ot  humour  into  the  matter.  In 
those  days,  between  the  period  of  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  birds  and  that  of  the  sculpturing 
of  the  marble,  the  Reform  Bill  was  a  spe 
cially  exciting  topic ;  and  Baron  Alderson 
brought  it  into  requisition  in  the  following 
way: 

Here  lie  the  fruits  of  Chantrey*s  gun : 
Two  woodcocks,  yet  the  shot  but  one ! 
Oh  had  he  been  content  to  kill 
"  The  BUI  aod  nothing  but  the  BUI  I" 

And  Mr.  Muirhead : 

A  rare  aueoess  was  Chantrey's  lot, 
So  bagged  us  at  a  sineleshot ; 
And  to  commemorate  nis  skill. 
In  marble  made  the  Be-form'd  Bill  I 

The  same  epigrammatist  gave  a  sly  poke 
9ti  Chantrey  in  the  following;  but  the 
sculptor  would  have  accepted  it  as  being 
quite  fwr,  seeing  that,  although  he  cer- 
tainly did  hit  two  birds  with  one  shot,  he, 
M  certainly  (to  use  a  homely  phrase) 
"<Kdn't  go  to  do  it." 

Bit  Francis  must  sure  haye  been  much  in  the  habit 
^t  missing  each  partridge,  hare,  pheasant,  and  rabbit; 
lor  once  when  he  kiird,  by  a  shot  transcendental, 
*wo  woodcocks,  the  yerdiot  was  "  Death  accidental." 

Here  is  another,  from  the  same  pen  : 

CJjatoey  inyented  the  best  of  gun-locb, 

vvhich  cooks  one  hammer,  and  hammers  two  cooks  I 

Mr.  Hudson  Qumey's  muse  produced 
™e  following  triplet : 

Djwn  from  the  north  that  would  haye  stary'd  them, 
^Qu  wsa  the  way  that  Chantrey  sary'd  them, 
^e  shot  them  first,  and  then  he  oary'd  them  ! 

One  more,  by  Lord  Jeffrey  : 

^n>e  sculptor  killed  them  at  a  shot, 

And  wnen  the  deed  was  done, 
fie  eary*d  them— first,  upon  one  toast. 

And  then,  upon  one  stone ! 


These  are  only  a  sample  of  the  gems  in 
Mr.  Muirhead's  elegant  Tolume,  which, 
althoagh  it  has  been  published  many  years, 
is  known  only  within  a  limited  circle. 

.  A  SKETCH. 

Ors  cottage  crests  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

That  rises  o'er  an  old  cathedral  town. 
There  float  through  summer  noontides,  warm  and  still. 

Bare  scents  of  heather  from  the  purple  down ; 
There  the  sweet  April  shadows  glance  and  play, 

There  autumn's  glory  glows  from  golden  leas, 
And  the  wild  north  winds  of  the  winter's  day, 

Bring  keen  fresh  wafkiugs  from  the  far-off  seas. 

Through  the  calm  July  eyenings'  sunset  blush, 

Where  the  dark  woods  sweep  round  the  glittering 
liyer. 
Through  the  rich  silence  of  the  country  hush, 

We  hear  the  soft  rain  mid  the  grasses  shiyer. 
Our  little  garden  like  a  jewel  gleams, 

Full,  like  a  cup,  of  bright  old  homely  flowers. 
And  through  the  breath  of  breeae- wooed  roses  streama 

The  bellr  faint  clashing  from  the  minster  towers. 

LtDgering  at  nightfall  by  the  lonely  house. 

Mid  jasmine  stars  in  dark-green  foliage  set, 
And  tall  white  lilies  in  majestic  rows. 

And  fragrant  muak,  and  dewy  mignonette, 
In  the  deep  yalley,  one  by  one,  we  sec 

The  humble  town  put  out  its  lingering  lights, 
While  the  great  towers  that  face  us  solemnly. 

Take  up  their  brooding  yigil  with  the  night's. 

We  muse  how  eyeiy  separate  homestead  bears 

Its  separate  crown  oi  joy,  or  cross  of  sorrow. 
Ere  takmg  our  own  weight  of  hopes  or  cares. 

To  court  their  brief  obliyion  till  the  morrow. 
The  morrow,  which  to  cottage,  grane e,  or  hall, 

Brings  twelye  long  hours,  each  fraught  with  weal 
or  woe. 
Ah !  gather  present  peace,  thank  Qod.  for  all : 

Most,  that  no  future  we  are  giyen  to  know. 


MY  FIB8T  MYSTERY. 


I  AM  going  to  relate  an  occurrence  which 
some  people  will  think  very  insignificant. 
In  the  even  tenour  of  my  homely  life,  how- 
ever, it  was  what  is  termed  an  "  event." 
It  turned  out  for  the  best,  as  many  bitter 
things  do  in  this  life  of  struggle.  Many,  I 
am  told,  are  scourged  by  the  affliction 
under  which  I  unconsciously  suffered.  I 
relate  my  experiences,  therefore,  by  the 
earnest  advice  of  my  friend  the  vicar,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  whom  they  may  concern. 

I  lived  on  the  borders  of  Bpping  Forest, 
in  a  small  house,  which  looked  like  a  tall 
square  tower  of  brick ;  it  was  old,  and 
covered  over  at  one  side,  and  part  of  an- 
other, with  ivy.  There  was  a  pretty  little 
flower-garden,  with  the  finest  stock-gilli- 
flowers  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  front, 
and  hollyhocks  of  various  colours,  and  roses 
nodded  over  the  wooden  paling.  A  very 
good  fruit  garden,  though  the  trees  were 
a  little  old,  containing  apples  and  pears, 
together  with  gooseberries  and  raspberries, 
and  other  "  small  fruit,"  was  in  the  rear. 
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I  was  always  a  staid,  quiet  fellow,  who 
liked  home  and  a  punctual,  comfortable 
life,  but  being  a  bachelor,  I  began,  at  the 
age  of  nine-and-thirty,  to  feel  a  little 
lonely,  and  my  income  being  nearly  five 
hundred  a  year,  and  my  house  and  appurte- 
nances being  quite  enough  for  a  modest 
family,  I  very  secretly,  and  with  much  pre- 
caution, began  to  look  out  for  a  wife. 

I  don't  think  any  one  suspected  me  of 
matrimonial  tendencieR,  with  so  much  cir- 
cumspection did  I  conduct  matters. 

I  believe  people  supposed  me  to  be  rather 
older  than  I  actually  was.  My  hair  was  a 
little  thin  at  top ;  some  people  said  I  was 
bald ;  perhaps  I  was  so.  My  f&ce  is  not 
short  and  dumpy.  I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  vulgar  about  it.  It  is  long  and 
thin,  not  a  smirking,  impudent  countenance, 
but  very  grave,  and  perhaps  a  little  shy. 
I  was  thin,  and  held  myself  strictly  up- 
right, and  never  practised  that  loose  way 
of  throwing  my  limbs  about  that  some  men 
affect.  I  called  young  ladies  *'  miss,"  and 
their  mammas  "  madam,"  and  treated  both 
equally  with  the  ceremonious  respect  that 
flatters  their  self-esteem,  without  for  a  mo- 
ment violating  that  profound  sense  of  de-  i 
corum  which  is  ever  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  lady  of  delicate  feelings  and  re- 
fined education. 

I  had  no  doubt  tliat  I  should  be  fortunate 
enough,  in  consequence  of  the  marked  su- 
periority, in  the  points  I  have  indicated,  of 
my  manners  (and  with  ladies  manner  is 
everything,  appearance  very  little)  over 
those  of  the  young  men  who  were  then  to 
be  met  with — I  say  I  had  no  doubt  that  I 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  please  what- 
ever young  lady  out  of  the  eleven  with 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  I 
should  ultimately  select  for  the  partner  of 
my  life  and  the  regulator  of  my  household. 
I  chose  Miss  Martha  Pendles.  She  was 
tall  and  silent,  had  commanding  black  eyes, 
and  was  full  of  prudence.  I  knew  I  had 
only  to  speak.  I  did.  She  looked  surprised. 
Her  magnificent  black  eyes  were  fixed 
steadily  upon  me  for  nearly  half  a  minute, 
while  she  meditated,  and  then  she  accepted 
me. 

She  was,  I  noay  say,  much  admired. 
She  was  majestically  bandsoma  I  felt 
that  I  was  fortunate.  I  had  secured  the 
most  devoted  and  economical  of  women. 

She  came  home.  I  assured  her  of  my 
undying  affection,  and  talked  of  culinary 
and  household  affairs.  I  asked  her,  among 
other  things,  how  much  wine — it  was  a 
subject  I  was  sensitive  upon — she  thought 


would  quite  suffice  her  eveiy  wedc  She 
told  me  she  never  drank  wine,  bear,  or 
any  other  exciting  fluid;  and  at  dtoDcr, 
luncheon,  and  supper,  her  glass  always 
stood  empty,  except  when  there  was  water 
in  it.     I  loved  her  more  and  more  every 

%ouna  her  advice  ..est  ...».«e.  Sie 
recommended  me  strongly,  for  instanoe,  to 
cultivate  her  cousin,  Captain  Thunder.  He 
was  tall,  loud,  and  had  black  whiskers.  Eii 
name  was  Thomas  Frisk  Thunder,  and  hn 
air  was  festive  and  military. 

He  was  in  delicate  health,  though  lie 
looked  robust.  He  was  threatened  with 
consumption:  but  his  odoar  was  florid, 
and  his  appetite  excellent.  But  consamp- 
tion  is  a  treacherous  complaint,  and  its  ad- 
vances, I  am  told,  insidious  and  disgoised. 

He  had  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  three 
per  cent  government  stock,  and  had  qnar- 
relied  with  all  his  relations  except  ourseiTes. 

I  quite  agreed  with  my  wife.  Here  kind- 
ness and  prudence  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  We  were  very  attentive  to  him. 
He  almost  lived  at  Poplar  Hollow,  that  was 
the  name  of  our  house.  We  bore  a  great 
deal  from  him.  He  had  that  loose  way  cf 
flinging  his  limbs  about,  which  I  spoke  of, 
and  which  Martha  detested  as  much  as  I; 
and  he  was  totally  destitute  of  the  respc-ci- 
ful  deference  and  reserve  which  are  found 
always  so  winning  with  the  faUr  sex,  I 
have  seen  him,  when  he  thought  I  was  not 
looking,  chuck  Martha  under  the  chin. 
And,  for  both  our  sakes,  she  bare  it  like  ao 
angel.  But  when  I  toJkad  of  it  to  Ler, 
she  requested  me  to  tell  him  how  it  dis- 
gusted her ;  which  I  did,  and  begged  oi 
him  to  consider  a  lady  *s  feelings ;  whicb  hs 
promised  me  he  would. 

Everything  was  going  on  thus  ha^^ily. 
and  he  was  growing  to  like  us  more  and 
more,  when  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  poor  fellow,  he  died  of 
yellow  fever. 

The  consols  did  not  turn  up.  I  snppo^ 
he  was  extravagant^  He  must  have  sold 
his  stock. 

We  had  acted  for  the  best,  however,  and 
did  not  regret  it  much,  although  he  had 
been  a  very  heavy  item  in  the  expenses  d 
our  little  household  for  upwaurds  of  a  year. 
He  liked  ducks  and  peas,  and  asparagus 
and  oysters,  and  drank  a  ridiculous  qaanntr 
of  port.  However,  let  «s  bear  lightly  on 
his  weaknesses,  and  if  he  took  no  care  of 
his  money,  let  us  hope  that  he  did  at  least 
of  his  spiritual  interests. 
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I  expressed  to  dear  Martha's  mother, 
when  next  I  saw  hsr  in  town,  my  sorprise 
at  the  total  disappearance  of  poor  Thunder's 
twenty  thousand  pounds  stock;  and  she 
looked  at  me  for  some  seconds,  as  if  I  had 
two  heads,  and  then,  being  one  of  those  fat 
women  wl»o  see  something  Indicrons  in 
everything,  she  shook  and  wheezed  with 
l&Qghter,  until  a  good  stiff  fit  of  ooughing 
pulled  her  up. 

Then  drying  her  eyes,  she  csroaked  with 
a  most  unfemimne  grin,  atill  panting  : 

''  Who  on  earth,  my  dear  Jerry'*  (I  for- 
got to  tell  you  that  my  name  is  Jeremiah 
Barnacle)  "  told  you  that  poor  Frisk  had 
twenty  thousand  pounds  ?  He  never  had 
twenty  thousand  pence  !  And  this  was  the 
secret  of  your  hcums  and  oysters,  and  port 
wine,  and  boarding  and  lodging  poor  penni- 
less Frisk  whenever  he  had  a  month's 
leave,"  and  the  oynieal  old  creature  laughed 
again,  till  the  chair  creaked  and  the  floor 
trembled.  I  was  disgusted,  and  could  not 
help  saying: 

"Madam,  it  was  from  your  daughter, 
who  conceals  nothing  ^m.  me^  that  Ileamed 
that  &ct ;  who  she  may  have  learned  it 
from  I  neither  know  nor  care.  But  she  it 
was  who  advised  our  little  hospitalities  to 
poor  Frisk.  I  call  him  Frisk,  my  wife  never 
called  him  anything  but  Captam  Thunder. 
It  was  her  advice,  and  I  followed  it ;  and  I 
mention  the  fact,  because,  however  ridicu- 
Ions  you  may  be  disposed  to  think  me,  you 
can  hardly  laugh  at  your .  own  daughter. 
You  may  treat  the  disappointment,  if  you 
please,  as  mine  only,  bat  you  must  feel  that 
the  ducks,  and  oysters,  and  hams,  and  other 
things  you  are  so  good  as  to  remember  with 
somudi  particularity,  though,  proceeding 
from  me,  in  the  first  instance,  were  never- 
theless some  little  loss  also  to  Martha,  a 
^  which  I  might  not  unnaturally  have 
^peoted  him,  in  some  trifiiog  way,  to  have 
^aade  good  to  her." 

This  rebuke,  which  1  delivered  sternly, 
had  some  little  ^e<^  on  her  for  a  moment, 
|oi  she  ''  heommed,''  and  bridled  up,  and 
l^ked  a  little  queerly  along  the  carpet; 
hot  the  old  wretch,  I  regret  to  have  to  apply 
^ch  a  term  to  my  Martha's  mother  (but 
such  a  want  of  commooi  sympatiby  in  so 
^^^r  a  relative  is  positiYely  odiouB)  burst 
o^fc  again  into  another  peal  of  the  same 
heartless  and  stupid  laughter,  though  she 
^^  palpably  a  little  ai^amed  of  it ;  and  in 

tlr  ^^^^y-li^e  condition  I  left  her. 

Martha  was  accuracy  itself,  iand  could 
^ot  have  been  misinfoiined.  Still  it  seemed 
^  vex  her,  as  it  certainly  did  me,  that  her 


mother  should  think  her  such  an  egregious 
fool. 

I  must  now  relate  a  painful  occurrence ; 
a  mysterious  state  of  things ;  a  discovery ; 
and  an  affliction,  which  I  remember  still 
with  consternation. 

My  vtdfe  was  attacked  with  an  extraordi- 
nary sort  of  fifc.  How  long  she  had  been 
suffering  from  that  kind^of  seizure,  I  could 
not  ten — she  could  not  tell.  I  wiU  relate 
how  I  first  discovered  her  alarming  in- 
firmity. 

Dear  Martha  had  retired  to  rest,  per- 
fectly well,  at  ten  o'clock.  I  had  some 
letters  to  write,  which  detained  me,  for 
some  hours  later,  in  the  drawing-room. 
While  writing  them,  I  had  occasion  twice 
to  consult  accounts,  which  were  filed  in  a 
little  press  in  our  bedroom. 

My  first  visit  was  at  about  a  quarter  to 
eleven.  I  found  her  in  bed,  but  wide 
awake,  and,  apparently,  perfectly  well,  ex- 
cept that  her  face  was  unusually  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  unnaturally  brilliant.  She  said 
she  felt  very  nervous,  and  complained  of  my 
stealing  about  the  house,  disturbing  her. 

I  entreated  her  to  compose  hersdf  to 
sleep.  She  answered  that  if  I  were  good 
enough  either  to  stay  in  the  room,  or  to 
stay  out  of  it,  it  would  compose  her  more 
than  anything  she  could  do. 

She  had  such  a  pointed  way  of  putting 
things ! 

I  was  obliged  to  go  up  a  second  time  on 
a  Eumilar  errand,  about  an  hour  later.  I 
put  off  my  shoes  lest  I  should  disturb  her, 
and  I  listened  at  the  door.  She  was 
breathing  stertorously ;  or,  in  less  tech- 
nical language,  snoring. 

Dear  Martha  never  admitted  that  she 
snored.  It  made  her  very  angry  that  I 
should  inainuate  or  believe  any  such  thing. 
And  yet  undoubtedly  she  did,  and  so  loud 
and  long,  as  not  un&equently  to  keep  me 
awake  for  hours. 

On  this  oecasion  the  sounds  were  weU 
oome  to  me,  because  I  could  enter  the  room 
without  fear  of  disturbing  her,  and  on  doing 
sOf  I  found  her  still  very  muck  flushed,  but 
in  a  prc^ound  sleep. 

When  I  finally  returned  she  was  still 
snoring ;  but,  to  my  horror,  I  found  her 
lying  on  the  floor.  My  terror  increased, 
for,  on  endeavouring  to  get  her  up,  I  could 
not  waken  her.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
housemaid  I  got  her  into  bed.  But  she 
continued  insensible  till  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  I  found  that  on  raising  her 
head,  by  an.  additional  pillow,  shemuinbled 
a  little,  and  showed  some  signs  of  returning 
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conscioiisness,  and  shortly  after,  to  my 
great  relief,  I  did  succeed  in  waking  her. 
After  talking  for  a  few  minntes  quite  like 
herself,  she  fell  into  a  natural  and  healthy 
sleep,  and  next  morning  was  jnst  as  nsnal. 

I  became,  in  consequence  of  what  I  had 
witnessed,  extremely  uneasy  about  dear 
Martha's  state  of  health. 

I  began  to  watch  her  more  closely,  and 
I  found,  to  my  consternation,  that  these 
alarming  seizures  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  always  at  the  same  time.  She 
would  go  to  bed  perfectly  well ;  we  would 
both  fall  asleep ;  I  would  then,  perhaps  an 
hour  or  two  later,  be  wakened  by  her  per- 
sistent snoring,  and  find  her  in  the  state  I 
have  described. 

It  was  horrifying;  for  I  could  not  tell 
how  it  might  end.  I  represented  to  dear 
Martha  that  she  ought  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian. She  would  not  hear  of  it.  Ithenaavised 
her  to  live  a  little  less  abstemiously.  I  im- 
plored of  her  to  take,  if  it  were  only  a  glass 
of  sherry  at  dinner  and  luncheon.  But  on 
this  point  she  was  inexorable  also;  and 
when  I  pressed  it  she  became  quite  im- 
patient. 

I  write  with  my  diary  beside  me,  and  in  it 
I  find  the  following  entry :  "  Dear  Martha 
makes  me  ashamed  of  myself.  How 
Quixotically  abstinent  she  is !  While  I  sip 
my  tumbler  of  brandy-and-water,  and 
drink  my  pint  of  half-and-half  daily.  My 
apothecary,  to  whom  I  have  described  her 
formidable  seizures,  persists  in  his  opinion 
that  the  nervous  system  is  prostrate,  and 
cannot  recover  its  tone  without  the  use 
of  a  moderate  stimulant.  How  is  it  that 
women  are  so  prone  to  enthusiasm,  and  so 
ready  in  a  good  cause  to  rush  into  a 
fanatical  extreme  ?  She  has  laid  down  a 
rule  of  life  for  herself,  and  the  menace  of 
death  itself  is  powerless  to  induce  her  to 
relax  its  self-imposed  austerity." 

I  fell  into  a  habit  of  waking  at  about  one 
o'clock  every  morning,  and  I  found  that 
this  state  of  coma  had  actually  become  of 
nightly  recurrence. 

I  became  too  anxious  to  allow  an  affection 
of  so  formidable  a  kind  to  become  in- 
curably established  without  taking  active 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  my  excellent 
wife. 

Without  a  hint  of  my  intention  to  her  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  consult  Doctor 
Pelham,  in  whom  I  had  implicit  confidence, 
upon  her  case. 

I  was  lucky.  A  chance  would  bring 
him  by  my  house,  on  his  way  back  to  town, 
at  about  one  o'clock  the  very  next  morning. 


He  would  then  make  me  a  quiet  visit,  and 
he  would  see  the  patient^  and  consider  the 
case  carefully. 

We  were  early  people,  and  usnallj  re- 
tired to  bed  at  precisely  ten  o'clock.  T\as 
night,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  take  mj 
place  at  the  annual  diimer  of  the  Mntual 
Sustentation  and  Benefit  Brotherhood,  t 
sort  of  mutual  insurance  union  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  and  sat  on  the  committee. 

I  did  not  reach  home  till  twelve  o'clock. 
My  wife,  the  servant  told  me,  had  gone  to 
bed  at  her  usual  hour,  and  was  quietly 
asleep.  She  knew  nothing  of  my  arange- 
ment  with  Doctor  Pelham. 

I  had  been  able  to  think  of  nothing  else 
during  our  annual  dinner.  I  could  not  say 
what  mortal  derangement  of  brain  or  heart 
the  diagnosis  of  the  doctor  might  disdose. 
I  was  now  looking  from  the  front  sittiog- 
room  window  across  our  little  garden,  now 
lighted  brightly  by  the  moon,  to  the  road, 
eagerly  watching  for  ihe  arrival  of  the 
physician's  carriage. 

I  grew  more  nervous  as  the  moment  ap- 
proached. The  clock  struck  one,  and  not 
veiT  long  after  Doctor  Pelham's  Inrougham 
glided  up  to  the  little  garden  gate,  and, 
leaving  the  hall-door  open,  I  ran  out  to 
meet  him  at  his  carriage  door,  and  to  con- 
duct him  into  the  house. 

Quietly  we  came  in,  he  asking  me  a  few 
questions  as  we  did  so.  The  hall-door  was 
softly  shut,  and,  at  his  request,  I  led  him  at 
once  up  to  the  patient's  room. 

There  she  lay,  just  as  usual,  in  the  same 
profound  coma. 

He  felt  her  pulse.  He  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  bed,  candle  in  hand,  and  examined 
her  face.  He  made  me  turn  her  in  the  bed, 
first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other; 
then  he  made  me  shake  her  gently,  then 
more  briskly.  Then  he  made  me  caU  her 
gently,  then  loudly,  and  finally  I  satisfied 
him  mat  she  was  in  a  state  of  coma.  He 
raised  her  eyelid,  and  looked  at  her  eye, 
and  stooped,  as  he  did  so,  very  close  to  her 
face,  liien  he  stood  again  at  the  side  of 
the  bed,  looking  down  on  her,  with  his  hps 
compressed  and  drawn  down  at  the  corners, 
and  a  hard  frown,  and  he  nodded  once  or 
twice  as  he  was  thinking. 

"That  will  do,"  sidd  he.  "Let  us  go 
down." 

I  was  very  much  alarmed;  his  &ce 
frightened  me.  I  led  him  again  to  Utte 
front  room. 

"Is  it  anything  very  serious,  doctor?" 
I  asked,  very  much  afraid  of  the  answer 
that  was  coming. 
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"  Serious  enough,"  said  he. 

*'  Bat  ean*t  yon  do  somethiDg  for  it  P"  I 
said. 

"Nothing,"  he  answered. 

"  Qrood  Heaven !  sir,  what  is  it  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Yon  and  yonr  vicar  may  do  her  more 
good  than  I  conld,"  said  Doctor  Pelham. 

"Bat  what  is  it  ?'*  I  exclaimed,  in  some- 
thing bordering  on  distraction. 

It  had  occurred  to  me  that  he  thought 
it  attributable  to  some  malign  spiritual 
agency,  and  he  looked  quite  mysterious 
enough  to  mean  anything. 

He  smiled  faintly,  and  nodded,  and 
looked  out  through  the  window  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  turning  to  me  with  a  little 
shrug,  he  said : 

"  I  see  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  your 
philosophy.     Have  you  read  your  Arabian 

"  Genii  ?"  I  asked,  thinking  he  meant 
thereby  to  indicate  supernatural  agency. 

"You  remember,  then,"  he  continued, 
"  a  story  of  a  lady  who  had  certain  unac- 
countable peculiarities  which  puzzled  her 
husband.  He  lay  awake  one  night,  pre- 
tending to  be  asleep,  as  usual ;  he  watched 
her,  saw  her  rise,  and  leave  the  room.  He 
followed,  keeping  her  in  view,  and  tracked 
her  to  the  tombs,  where  he  saw  her  at  her 
infernal  repast,  and  discovered  her  to  be  a 
ghoul  ?" 

"A  ghoul !"  I  exclaimed. 

"Now,  in  this  case,"  he  continued, "you 
must  practise  a  similar  stratagem.  You 
must  have  nerve  to  follow  it  up." 

"  And  what  shall  I  see  ?"  I  said. 

"Wonders,"  he  replied. 

"  But  what  ?"  I  insisted. 

"  Say  nothing  to  put  her  on  her  guard, 
and  your  ^es  will  tell  yon  that.  I  shan't 
say  a  word,  more  on  the  subject.  Oood- 
night,"  he  said,  and  went  quickly  to  the 
haU-door. 

I  followed  him,  and  tried  to  slip  his  fee 
into  his  hand  as  he  passed  me.  But  he 
peremptorily  declined  it;  and  repeating 
"  Good-night,"  ran  down  the  steps,  through 
the  garden,  jumped  into  his  carriage,  and 
had  driven  away  before  I  half  recovered 
the  stun  of  what  he  had  said. 

I  took  a  long  walk  next  day.  I  kept  as 
niuch  as  possible  out  of  my  wife's  way. 
The  doctor's  mysterious  conduct  had  given 
me  vague  and  secret  misgivings  about  har ; 
and  a  sense  of  the  espionage  I  meditated, 
a  duplicity  imposed  upon  me  as  a  matter 
of  conscience,  and  such  as  I  had  never 


practised  before  in  all  my  life,  combined  to 
embarrass  me  in  her  presence. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  fancy,  but 
I  thought  her  fine  black  eyes  followed  me 
about,  with  a  steady  but  stealthy  suspicion, 
all  that  evening,  as  if  she  were  intuitively 
informed  of  the  altered  state  of  my  thoughts, 
and  knew,  with  a  fearful  anticipation,  that 
light  was  about  to  break  in  upon  me. 

I  did  my  best  to  appear  unconcerned  and 
easy.  We  played  our  short  game  of  ^cart^ 
as  usual  after  tea.  I  read  aloud  a  chapter 
of  Miss  Barney's  charming  novel  of  Cecilia, 
and  then  our  portion  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, and,  lastly,  our  accustomed  chapter 
of  the  Bible. 

I  saw  her  look  at  me,  as  I  did  so,  in  a 
marked  and  suspicious  way,  and  before  we 
went  up-stairs  she  asked  a  little  abruptly  : 

"Are  you  quite  well  this  evening, 
Jerry  ?" 

I  laughed  (what  a  hypocrite  I  was  be- 
coming) as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  assured 
her  that  nothing  was  amiss  with  me,  that 
I  never  felt  better,  and  only  wished  that 
she  were  half  as  well. 

She  seemed  satisfied,  and  we  went  to 
rest. 

It  was  my  habit,  ever  since  I  had  dis- 
covered her  liability  to  the  seizures  which 
I  have  described,  and  which  appeared  to 
me  since  my  secret  interview  with  Doctor 
Pelham,  the  night  before,  unspeakably  more 
awful  than  ever,  to  keep  a  light  burning  in 
the  room  all  night.  I  was  therefore  fur- 
nished, without  any  departure  firom  ordi- 
nary habits,  with  means  and  opportunity 
of  observing  all  that  should  pass. 

I  affected  to  fall  into  a  sound  sleep ;  my 
wife  appeared  to  me  really  to  do  so. 

I  continued  to  lie  perfectly  still,  and  to 
breathe  long  and  deep  as  before.  I  began 
to  feel  unaccountably  nervous. 

At  about  a  quarter  to  twelve  my  wife  sat 
up  in  the  bed,  and  looked  at  me.  I  had 
closed  my  eyes,  except  the  least  bit  in  life. 
She  sat  as  still  as  a  wax  image,  looking  at 
me.  Then  she  leaned  over  me  and  listened. 
Then  softly  and  lightly  she  slid  out  of  bed 
at  the  far  side,  without  a  sound,  unlocked 
a  press  in  the  wall,  and  applied  a  black 
bottle  to  her  lips. 

I  had  risen,  followed  her  round  the  bed 
with  a  noiseless  tread  on  the  thick  carpet, 
and  before  she  had  made  three  great  gulps 
from  its  contents,  stretched  my  hand  over 
her  shoulder,  and  seized  the  bottle  by  the 
neck. 

I  wish  she  had  screamed ;  I  almost  wish 
she  had  fainted ;  I  don't  know  why,  but 
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her  silence  and  stillness  shocked  me.  There 
she  stood,  looking  np  in  my  face,  for  she 
had  cowered  down  a  little,  with  a  horrid 
deprecatory  smile,  and  her  &ce  and  lips  as 
white  as  death. 

I  think  I  was  as  mnch  horrified  as  she 
was.     I  felt  positiTely  freezing  with  horror. 

"  Give  me  that,"  I  said,  gently  but  firmly 
withdrawing  the  bottle  from  her  hand. 
The  smell  told  me  what  it  was  before  I 
raised  it,  and  read  "  best  oognac  brandy" 
on  its  scariet  and  green  label. 

I  peeped  into  the  press,  or  rather  closet, 
ronnd  which  broad  shelves  ran.  Whole  regi- 
ments of  empty  bottles,  fiimilarly  labelled, 
stood  there  beside  some  half-dozen  next  the 
door,  with  their  seals  unbroken.  This  I  saw 
at  a  glance.  My  wife  attempted  a  little 
swagger,  and  affected  indignation,  bnt  it 
broke  down.  The  case  was  too  strong  for 
her.  She  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  cried :  I  cried  also. 

She  said  at  last : 

*'  I'll  be  a  better  wife  in  future  to  you, 
Jerry." 

I  kissed  her,  and  we  cried  together  a 
great  deal. 

Poor  thing !  She  made  a  noble  effort. 
She  was  very  much  changed  after  that.  I 
used  to  see  her  looking  at  me  when  she 
thought  I  was  not  minding,  and  her  fine 
eyes  fill  up  with  tears.  I  never  alluded  to 
the  occurrence.  There  was  good  in  her ; 
and  I  think  my  forbearance  touched  her. 
Our  good  old  vicar  was  ofken  with  her. 
She  resisted  bravely ;  and,  thank  Heaven, 
quite  mastered  her  fiiult. 

She  was  very  affectionate,  and  seemed 
to  wish  to  make  amends,  as  if  she  owed  me 
a  great  reparation.  I  told  her  never  to 
think  of  it  more.  I  reminded  her  that  it 
was  only  to  herself  she  had  been  unkind, 
and  did  my  best  to  cheer  and  make  her 
happy. 

But  I  saw  her  looking  at  me  as  I  have 
described ;  and  sometimes  she  would  turn 
away  from  me  suddenly,  and  I  knew  she 
was  in  tears.  She  had  quite  lost  her  gaiety, 
and  seemed  to  have  some  great  care  always 
upon  her  mind. 

I  took  her  away  for  change  of  scene  to 
Rhyll.  But  she  began  to  grow  more 
melancholy,  and  talked  as  if  she  had  no 
hope  of  heaven.  The  dejection  of  her  mind 
afflicted  me. 

About  six  months  afler  she  was  attacked 
with  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It  was  an 
unspeakable  comfort  to  me  that  our  good 
old  vicar  happened  to  be  a  visitor  at  RhyU 
at  that  time.     Before  she  died,  for  it  was 


her  last  illness,  she  became  comparatively 
serene  and  hopeful. 

My  married  life  was  of  less  than  three 
years'  duration,  and  I  have  never  tJiongLt 
of  marrying  again.  Thirty  years  har.- 
passed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  scene  I 
have  described,  and  there  cannot  remain 
to  me  many  years  more  of  my  solitary  so- 
journ on  earth. 

THE  GASfi  OF  JOSIAH  MORSE. 

GHAPTEB  IV. 

It  was  a  cruelly  trying  night  for  Mrs. 
Morse.  It  seemed  endless.  She  thought 
the  sun  had  forgotten  to  rise;  that  the 
day  would  never  dawn.  What  a  comfort 
it  was  to  her  to  find  the  darkness  yield- 
ing at  last,  ever  so  little ;  to  see  the  out- 
lines of  the  familiar  objects  about  her  grow 
gradually  sharper  and  more  defined ;  the 
shadows  less  obscure ;  the  murky  comers 
of  the  room,  by  slow  degrees,  relieved  of 
the  mysterious  gloom,  that  had  huddled  and 
nestled  there  so  many  dreary,  weaiy  honis. 
The  cold  grey  light  of  morning  stole  almost 
imperceptibly  into  the  house.  It  was  still 
dim  and  faint  and  cheerless  enough,  jet 
welcome  to  her,  just  as  a  few  drops  of  the 
muddiest  of  ditch  water  are  as  a  cordial  to 
the  parched  lips  of  one  leH  wounded  on  a 
battle-field. 

Josiah  was  awake,  yet  wretchedly  weak 
and  unnerved.  He  permitted  himself  to 
be  undressed  and  put  to  bed  helplessly  as  a 
child .  His  wife  lighted  a  fire,  boiled  a  little 
kettle,  and  made  him  some  tea.  Shecodd 
with  difi&culty  persuade  him  to  drink  anj 
of  it.  Then  he  turned  on  his  side  asd 
slept  again,  groaning  at  intervals,  aol 
wrestling  with  his  dreams. 

She  had  been  so  busy  watching  and 
tending  him,  hastening  to  meet  his  every 
possible  need,  that  she  had  hardly  thought 
of  what  he  had  said,  or  the  meaning  of  it, 
before  he  fainted.  Perhaps  she  had  forced 
herself  not  to  think  of  it;  or  she  wa^ 
cherishing  a  hope  that  he  had  been  talking 
wildly,  at  random,  not  knowing  the  signi- 
ficance of  what  he  had  said.  That  he  had 
been — no,  not  drunk — she  would  not  per- 
mit herself  even  now  to  conceive  that 
possible  of  him — ^but  so  shaken  and  upset 
that  he  was  not  to  be  held  accountable  for 
his  speech.  He  had  been  ill,  very  ill,  that  wa5 
all.  Presently  he  would  aw£dce  refreshed 
and  calmer,  and  more  himself,  and  would 
put  away  from  him  his  idle  utterances  cf 
overnight,  perhaps  forget  them  absolute! j. 

Soon  he  was  stirring  again,  his  hands 
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clntchiBg  the  bed-cdotlies,  his  eyes  snnicea, 
dull,  and  wandering.  His  skin  was  eallow, 
dry,  and  wrinkled ;  his  ezprassion  one  of 
rather  mindless  alarm. 

"  Has  the  policeman  come  P"  he  inqnired. 

It  was  all  true,  then,  Mrs.  Morse  said  to 
herself.  The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and 
lier  heart  Bank  within  her  grieFOUs^. 

He  was  cooler  aad  calmer,  perhaps,  al- 
thongh  still  reij  feeble.  But  he  firmly 
adhered  to  the  stoiy  be  had  told  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  City.  He  oovdd  tell  it  now 
more  coherontly,  dwelling  upon  its  details. 

*^  There's  no  making  the  books  right,*' 
he  said ;  "  the  figures  won't  add  np." 

"  Sams  are  so  difficult  sometimes,"  ob- 
served poor  Mrs.  Morse,  simply,  her*mind 
recarring  to  girlish  difficnltias  of  her  own 
with  a  slate  and  a  long  snm  in  compound 
addition. 

"  Thousands  and  thousands  out,  and  I've 
taken  them,"  be  went  on. 

''You,  Josb?  But,  my  dear,  we've 
never  had  the  money." 

He  waved  bis  hand  impatiently. 

*'  What  was  the  name  of  that  horse  that 
came  in  third  for  the  Derby  P"  he  askod 
presently. 

''I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  dear,"  said  his 
wife,  with  a  bewiklered  air.  '*  What  does 
it  matter  what  horses  came  in  P" 

"  I  can't  think  of  it  now.  But  that's 
how  the  mischief  was  done ;  that's  where 
the  money's  gone.  Sporting,  betting,  lay- 
ing odds,  and  taking  them.  I  don't  know 
how  I  came  to  be  going  in  for  such  games. 
But  I  did  go  in  for  'em.  I  had  a  horror 
of  them  once.  I  never  ventured  but  a 
shUling  or  so  in  a  sweep  before,  and  that 
wasn't  because  I  cared  for  it,  but  just  to 
oblige  others,  and  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
Fua  ?  It's  pretty  fun  I've  oomc  to  now. 
Hain,  disgrace,  beggary,  pezud  servitude. 
That's  what  betting's  brought  me  to." 

"  Try  and  go  to  sleep  again,  dear." 

"  Sleep  F  There's  no  more  sleep  for  me, 
nor  peace,  nor  comfort  of  any  kind.  I'm  a 
regular  bad  one,  that's  what  I  am.  I've 
robbed  my  employers.  I've  betrayed  the 
inistr^)osed  in  me.  I'm  an  out-and-out 
^ill^in.  It's  all  known  and  discovered. 
Morse,  the  forger,  the  embezzler,  the  thief. 
It  will  be  all  in  the  Newgate  Calendar. 
Birth,  parentage,  education,  crimes,  and 
^11  confession  of  Josiah  Morse,  convict. 
They'll  bring  the  shareholders'  ledger  into 
court.  The  judge  and  jury  will  look  it  ail 
over.  They'll  see  how  the  sham  accounts 
were  opened  in  fictitious  names.  The  forged 
transfer  deeds  will  be  handed  about.     All  | 


the  frauds  will  be  exposed.  The  dnplicato 
share  certificates  will  be  discovered,  and 
the  foiled  dividend  warrants  and  deben- 
tures. To  think  that  I  should  be  mixed  up 
in  such  things  !  What  would  my  poor  old 
master,  Mr.  Pipei>— my  first  patron,  that 
gave  me  my  start  in  life — ^what  would  he  say, 
I  wonder,  if  he  could  only  hear  of  it  ?  It's 
enough  to  make  him  turn  in  his  grave, 
poor,  dear  old  gentleman.  But  I'Uliave 
done  with  it  now.  I'll  go  with  the  police- 
man to  the  station-house  directly  he's  ready. 
Send  for  a  pint  of  porter  for  him,  my  dear, 
and  let  him  wait  in  the  kitchen  while  I 
dress.  I  shall  feel  easier  in  my  mind  afW 
I've  told  all  to  the  sergeant,  and  he's  entered 
the  charge  on  the  sheet  in  the  regular  way, 
Bjad  locked  me  up.  He  can  handcuff  me  if 
he  likes ;  not  that  I  naean  to  give  trouble." 

He  grew  drowsy  after  this.  Mrs.  Morse 
slipped  out  of  the  house,  and  brought  in, 
not  a  constable,  but  her  doctor.  He  was 
ber  great  ally,  her  most  trusted  friend  and 
counsellor.  It  has  been  said  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  a  large  fiunily.  The  doctor 
highly  esteemed  her,  botb  as  a  patient  and 
a  woman* 

But  how  much,  bow  little  should  she 
tell  him  ?  Not  surdy  all  Josiab's  wild  and 
incredible  revelations  ?  No,  that  could  not 
be.  She  hardly  dared  to  think  of  them, 
much  less  to  repeat  them.  To  inform  the 
doctor  of  all,  to  confide  to  him  that  her 
husband  was,  by  his  own  confession,  a 
felon,  would  be  betrayal,  might  be  dan- 
gerous. For  the  doctor  might  feel  himself 
bound  to  communicate  with  the  police,  or 
might  refuse  to  apply  bis  healing  art  to 
a  criminal  so  consununate.  Mrs.  Morse 
could  form  no  estimate  as  to  the  conduct 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  a  respectable 
medical  practitioner  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances.  So  she  simply  said  that 
her  husband  was  very  ailing,  light-headed, 
she  thought,  and  rambling  in  his  speech ; 
that  she  felt  anxious  about  him,  and  would 
Doctor  Block — ^she  always  called  him  *^  doc- 
tor,V  but,  in  truth,  he  was  only  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  and  boasted  no  physician's 
diploma — kindly  come  and  see  Josiah  as 
soon  as  possible  P 

"Josiah  iU?"  said  the  doctor.  "I 
thought  it  might  be  the  baby.  No  return 
of  cronp,  thenP  That's  well.  I'll  oome 
round  directly.  Light-beaded  is  he  ?  We 
can't  allow  that,  you  know,  Mrs.  Morso." 

The  doctor  had  a  pleasant  cheery  manner, 
from  which  Mr^  Morse  had  derived  tho. 
comfort  as  of  a  tonic  in  many  trying  mo- 
ments of  ber  life. 
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'*  Keep  him  in  bed,"  said  the  doctor, 
after  an  interview  with  Josiah.  "  He's  weak 
and  feverish,  and  is  evidently  suffering 
nnder  cerebral  excitement."  Mrs.  Morse 
did  TK)t  know  exactly  what  that  was,  bnt 
she  felt  it  was  rather  a  grave  malady. 
"  Keep  him  warm  and  quiet,  as  quiet  as 
possible.  I'll  send  him  round  a  cooling 
draught  presently,  and  some  pOls  to  be 
taken  at  night.  He  may  have  anything  he 
fancies,  a  mutton-chop  if  he  can  eat  it,  well 
done,  without  fieit,  and  no  potatoes.  You'll 
be  particular  about  that,  Mrs.  Morse  ?  No 
malt  liquor  on  any  account.  If  he's  thirsty, 
or  seems  faint,  let  him  have  a  table-spoonfol 
of  brandy  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  hot  or  cold, 
as  he  prefers  it,  but  without  sugar.  I'll 
look  in  again  in  the  evening.  And  don't 
you  g^ve  way,  you  know,  Mrs.  Morse.  You 
must  keep  up,  or  how  can  we  expect  baby 
to  thrive?" 

Mrs.  Morse  promised,  thus  urged,  that 
she  would  certainly  do  her  best  to  keep  up. 

"He's  light-headed,  as  you  say,'  the 
doctor  remarked  presently,  drawing  on  his 
gloves,  and  preparing  to  depart.  ''Do 
you  think  he's  anythiug  on  his  mind?" 
Her  eyes  lowered,  and  Uiere  was  a  twitch 
of  pain  in  her  face.  "  Ah,  you  don't  know," 
he  went  on.  "How  should  you?  It's 
excessive  ^Bitigue;  he's  been  over-working 
himself,  as  City  men  will  do,  sayiug  no- 
thing to  their  wives.  Nothing  more  than 
that,  I  dare  say.  I'll  be  sure  to  look  in 
again  in  the  evening." 

"  I'd  better,  perhaps,  send  to  his  office 
to  say  he's  ill,  and  they're  not  to  expect 
him  ?"  suggested  Mrs.  Morse. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so."  But  the  doctor 
seemed  rather  doubtful  about  the  expe- 
diency of  this  course.  "It's  quite  clear 
that  he  can't  stir  from  his  room  to-day, 
nor  for  some  days  to  come,  I  fear." 

There  was  a  curious  expression  upon 
Doctor  Block's  countenance  as  he  turned 
from  Pleasant-terrace. 

"  FooHsh  feUow,"  he  muttered.  "  With 
a  wife  and  all  those  young  children*!  I 
should  never  have  suspected  him  of  such  a 
thing.  I  knew  he'd  been  hard  up,  but  I 
thought  he  was  doing  very  fairly  again. 
It's  ruin,  of  course.  And  I  suppose  they'll 
feel  bound  to  prosecute." 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  doctor  thought 
badly  of  the  case  of  Josiah  Morse. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  dear  ?"  Mrs. 
Morse  inquired  of  her  husband. 

"  My  head's  uncommon  queer,  but  my 
mind's  easier,"  he  answered.  "  I  told  the 
doctor  all.  It  was  only  right  that  he  should 


know.  And  I  feel  the  better  for  it ;  the 
more  people  I  tell  of  what's  hapx^ened,  the 
better  I  shall  feel." 

"  It's  all  true,  then !"  said  the  poor  wife, 
in  a  voice  of  anguish,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears. 

"  Of  course  it's  true.  I'm  all  I  said  I 
was  last  night,  and  worse." 

"  Couldn't  we— couldn't  we  ran  awaj, 
Josh  ?"  she  cried  desperately. 

"  And  leave  the  children  ?" 

"  We  might  take  the  baby." 

"  And  be  took  by  the  detectiTes  \k^ 
we'd  gone  a  mile.  No,  I  plead  giuhj. 
They  must  do  with  me  as  th^  will — as  the 
law  directs.  I  deserve  all  I  shall  get,  and 
more." 

"I  was  going  to  send  down  to  tk 
office." 

"  Do,  and  tell  them  all.  Tell  them  I 
admit  everything,  and  am  ready  to  be  givei 
in  charge.  I'd  give  myself  in  charge  if  I 
could  only  dress  and  get  out  for  half  an 
hour.  I  don't  want  to  give  trouble.  Tell 
them  so.  It's  all  bad  enough  and  wick^ 
enough  as  it  is.  I'll  do  nothing  to  make  it 
worse.     Mind  and  say  that." 

Mrs.  Morse  contented  herself,  however, 
vnth  despatching  a  brief  note  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  railway  company,  stating  the 
sudden  illness  of  her  husband,  and  his  in- 
ability to  appear  at  his  office. 

This  composition  cost  her  some  pains. 
She  was  little  experienced  in  efforts  of  tbe 
kind,  and  held  the  Great  Company  and  its 
superior  officers  in  extreme  awe.  More- 
over,  as  she  wrote,  her  hand  was  verf 
tremulous,  and  her  heart  ached  terribly. 

CHAPTER  V.  I 

"  To  think  it  should  come  to  this,"  ^  • 
moaned,  "  after  all  we've  gone  through!  I 
could  not  have  believed  it  of  Josh.  Ican't 
hardly  believe  it  now.  It  was  bad  enough 
when  there  was  no  money  coming  in,  when 
Josh  was  out  of  work,  and  it  was  all  I  coold 
do  to  find  even  bread  and  dripping  for  the 
children.  But  now,  when  I  thou^t  we 
were  getting  on  so  well,  when  we  we« 
paying  our  way  regularly,  with  something  , 
to  spare,  and  Josh  had  a  permanent  situa- 
tion and  a  good  salary,  better  than  he  ever 
had  before,  to  think  that  now  this  trouble 
should  come  upon  us  !  But  that's  the  way 
with  trouble.  It  always  comes  when  its  j 
least  expected.  Why  should  he  have  is^ 
the  money?  He  had  no  need  to.  ^^  i 
owed  nothing,  and  there  was  no  extrava- 
gance. That  can't  be  charged  to  me,  I  eJ 
sure  he  was  put  to  no  expense  he  could  not 
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afford  easy  Tfitii  his  meaBS.  And  what's 
lie  done  with  the  money  ?  Flnng  it  away 
ia  betting  and  such  like  ?  But  that's  not 
Hke  Josh.  He  never  was  one  to  care  for 
sporting  and  that.  He  despised  it  too 
mnch.  I've  heard  him  say  so  times  and 
times.  Still  we  never  know  how  weak  we 
are  till  we're  tempted.  My  poor  husband ! 
He  wasn't  himself — ^he  coidd  not  have  been 
— when  he  took  the  money.  They'd  worked 
him  to  tiiat  extent,  that  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  doing.  He  conldn't  have 
known.  They'll  never  have  the  heart  to 
deal  hardly  with  him.  And  him  a  family 
man,  with  so  many  dependent  on  him! 
There  isn't  a  sonl  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  wouldn't  come  forward,  and  gladly,  to 
speak  to  his  respectabihty,  and  say  a  good 
word  for  him.  Poor  Josh !  And  what's  to 
become  of  us  all  when  he's  took  from  us  ! 
Heaven  only  knows !" 

She  had  no  word  of  blame  for  her  un- 
fortunate husband :  only  deep  love  and  the 
tenderest  piiy.  He  had  cruel  need  of  these 
now ;  for  he  was  suffering  acutely,  it  was 
clear,  both  in  mind  and  body.  It  was  not 
a  time,  and  it  was  not  for  her  at  any  time, 
to  add  to  his  tribulations.  Bather  let  her, 
as  best  she  might,  help  him  to  endure  them. 
Late  at  night  a  cab  stopped  in  Pleasant- 
terrace.  Gould  it  be  Doctor  Block?  Mrs. 
Morse  asked  herself.  No,  it  was  a  spruce, 
nimble  gentleman,  who,  tripping  lightly 
from  his  vehicle,  and  flinging  away  a  half- 
smoked  cigar,  knocked  rather  clamorously 
at  the  door.  It  was  Mr.  Adolphus  Peck. 
It  could  be  no  one  else.  Mrs.  Morse  knew 
Him  at  once,  though  she  had  never  before 
seen  him ;  but  he  had  been  described  to  her 
bj  Josiah  over  and  over  again.  Mrs. 
Morse's  anxieiy  and  trepidation  became 
extreme. 

"Why,  what's  all  this  about  Morse?" 
be  asked,  as  he  bowed  politely,  and,  upon 
Mrs.  Morse's  invitation,  stepped  into  the 
front  parlour.  So  brightly  attired  a  gentle- 
man had  probably  never  before  entered  that 
apartment.  Mrs.  Morse  thought  her  for- 
niture  and  decorations  had  never  looked  so 
shabby  or  so  faded  as  they  looked  then. 
But  he  sat  himself  briskly  down  on  the 
bard  horse-hair  coated  so£E^  deposited  his 
shiny  hat  on  the  soiled  table-cover,  and 
drew  from  his  white  hands  his  tight,  spot- 
less, lavender -hued  gloves,  with  a  very 
cheerful  and  contented  air,  was  "  quite  at 
home  in  a  moment,"  as  Mrs.  Morse  after- 
wards said.  With  a  feehng  of  intense  relief 
]1  P^'cjBived  there  was  nothing  minatory 
about  his  manner.    He  had  not  oome,  it 


seemed  plain  at  any  rate,  to  drag  Josiah 
incontinently  to  a  jail. 

"  Mr.  Peck,  I  think  ?"  she  said,  timidly, 
rather  to  gain  time,  perhaps,  for  the 
collecting  of  her  thoughte,  the  controlling 
of  her  feeUngs,  than  because  she  had  any 
real  doubts  on  the  subject. 

"Yes,  certainly,  that's  my  name,"  he 
replied.  "  Sorry  to  hear  Morse  is  so  poorly. 
Thought  I'd  just  look  round  to  inquire  after 
him.    He's  better  ?" 

"  He's  still  very  unwell,  sir." 

"Cold,  I  dare  say.  Or  knocked  up 
perhaps  with  overwork.  He's  had  rather 
a  bout  of  it  lately,  and  he  hasn't  been  look- 
ing very  well  I've  noticed." 

"  No,  sir,  he  hasn't,  indeed ;  hasn't  been 
what  I  ma,j  call  himself,  sir,  for  some 
time." 

"  Well,  you  must  do  the  best  you  can, 
vouknow,  Mrs.  Morse ;  nurse  him  and  tuck 
him  up,  and  take  care  of  him — that  kind 
of  thing.  But  you'll  do  all  that,  without 
my  telling  you,  I'm  quite  sure." 

Mrs.  Morse  said  humbly  that  she  hoped 
so. 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  back 
again  I  need  not  say.  He's  an  excellent 
clerk,  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  indus- 
trious, and  I  hardly  know — so  put  about 
as  we  are  just  now — ^how  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  on  without  him.  But  we  must 
manage  somehow.  It's  no  use  hurry- 
ing him,  of  course.  Still,  it's  unfortunate, 
and  just  now  we  shall  miss  him  dreadfully." 

It  was  dehghtfnl  to  Mrs.  Morse  to  learn 
that  so  much  importance  was  attached  to 
her  Josiah's  services,  to  hear  him  so  praised 
and  commended.  Yet,  did  he  deserve  it 
all  ?  she  asked  herself,  with  a  cruel  flutter- 
ing in  her  bosom.  If  Mr.  Peck  had  only 
heard  Josiah's  confessions  of  overnight  and 
that  morning,  would  he  not  speak  and 
think  verv  dmerently  of  her  unfortunate 
husband  r 

"My  directors,"  said  Mr.  Peck  "my 
directors,  I  need  hardly  say,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  show  every  consideration  in  the 
matter.  Ample  time  will  be  allowed  to 
Morse  to  recover  from  this  illness.  His 
salaxy  will  be  paid  just  as  usual.  And  he'll 
have  his  usual  holiday.  A  rich  company  like 
ours  can  afford  to  deal  generously  with  its 
officials.  You've  no  need  to  be  anxious 
on  that  score.  And,  talking  of  scores,  how 
are  the  children,  Mrs.  Morse  ?  You've  a 
good  many  of  them,  I  know." 

Mrs.  Morse  quite  blushed  with  gratifica- 
tion. What  a  nice,  pleasant,  affable  gentle- 
man he  was!  Tothinkofhis  asking  after  the 
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children,  just  for  all  the  world  as  any  near 
neighbour  or  intimate  friend  might  have 
done.  Was  this  Josiah's  master — ^a  late 
member  of  the  fieunons  thoagh  now  defunct 
firm  of  Piper  and  Go. — ^the  dignitarj  whom 
she  had  held  in  snck  awe  and  reyerence, 
the  secretary  of  the  company  in  whcse 
service  Josiah  was  a  hard-^mrking  clerk  ? 
Why,  he  was  now  sitting  in  the  parionr, 
talking  to  Mrs.  Morse  in  that  friendly  way 
you'd  have  thought  he'd  been  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  there  night  afiker  night,  and 
known  Mrs.  Morse  the  best  part  of  his  life! 
Why,  he  inquired  the  names  and  ages  ci  all 
the  children,  and  seemed  to  get  these  fiiets 
by  heart  and  print  them  on  his  memory  aU 
in  a  minute,  and  asked  particularly  con- 
cerning the  maladies  incidental  to  infancy 
which  they  had  or  had  not  passed  through ! 
Yet  he  admitted  that  he  wns  not  himself  a 
£unily  man,  and  was  not  from  personal 
ezperienoe  acquainted  wi^  the  comforts, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  trials,  of  a  home 
densely  populated  with  offspring.  And 
then  bow  humorous  he  was ! 

"  We  must  find  room  for  all  those  young 
shayers — ^the  boys  I  mean,  Mrs.  Morse — ^in 
the  offices  of  the  company,  some  of  these 
fine  days,  as  soon  as  eyer  they're  tall  and 
strong  enough  to  sit  safely  on  a  bigli  stool," 
he  bad  laughingly  said.  ^  As  far  tike  girls 
— ^well,  they're  not  so  much  in  our  way, 
perhaps ;  but — ^who  knows  ?  We  may  bo 
able  to  set  them  working  tfae  teL^raph. 
We  shall  haye  thousands  of  miles  ol  tele- 
graph, and  tbore's  some  talk  of  a  special 
cable  under  the  Atlantic  for  osr  own  use. 
We'll  find  room  and  work  ibr  tfaem  all, 
Mrs.  Morse.  Yes^  and  for  as  many  move 
aa  you  think  proper  to  {tteseni  to  Mr.  Morse 
and  the  company.  Let  there  be  no  mi^ 
take  about  that." 

And  all  the  time  he  had  kept  hda  cab  at 
the  door,  reckless  of  the  eiitra  fare  he  was 
incurring !  This  fact  struck  Mrs.  Morse 
yery  much.  Small  estrayaganoes^  indeed, 
generally  appeal  siarongly  to  the  feminine 
mind. 

''  Can  I  see  Morse  ?**  he  asknd  presently. 

Mrs.  Morse  was  at  once,  as  it  were, 
fetched  down  from  hesfren  to  earth.  For 
the  time  she  hod  forgotten  aU  abcmt  Josiah^s 
guilt.  Recollection  of  it  now  came  npoM 
her  like  a  sudden  blow.  If  Josiah  were  te 
see  the  secretary  and  taOc — and  he  wae 
certain  so  to  do — ^as  he  had  talked  last 
night !  The  thought  was  horrible.  She 
turned  yery  pale  and  trembled  all  oyer. 

^  Well,  sir,  you  see  he's  yery  ill,  and  the 
doctor  paid  he  wasn*t  to  be  distmrbed." 


**  Oh,  I  wouldn't  stay  a  minute  witiiimD. 
I'll  take  care  not  to  disturb  him." 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  ^e  was  spesch- 
less,  motionless.  Yetshefi^^atatsllcoas 
she  must  preyent  the  meeting  of  Jasak 
and  Mr.  Peek. 

At  that  moment  Doctor  Block  enteral 
Mr.  Peck  was  introduced  to  him,  or  istio- 
duoed  himself.  Mrs.  Morse  waioompelkd 
to  leaye  the  two  'gentlemen  together  vhiie 
she  prepared  the  patieBt  np-stain  fior  tk 
yisit  of  his  medical  attendant. 

*'  So  the  poor  Mb  w's  really  ill  it  seeB»  r" 
said  Mr.  Peck. 

The  doctor  repHed  with  soose  hestatkn 
and  an  air  of  uneasiness,  '^  Yes.  He's  out 
ofhealtlL  In&weakstate.  SoffiBnn^fnn 
oiFer  fiEitigne,  I  take  ity  with  aomesy^iBpta 
of  cerebnd  excitements 

"  Brain  feyei-  ?" 

*^  Something  of  that  kind.  His  mind  is 
anaettted.  At  least,  that  is  my  apam. 
I'ye  ouHy  seen  him  once.  But  I  undentesd 
that  last  night  he  ^as  quite  delinoas." 

^  Indeed  I  Well^  I  remember  now,  k 
spoke  rather  stanngeij  when  I  1^  liio^ 
yesterday  afternoon  at  fovr  o^dock.  I 
thought  htile  of  it  at  the  time,  betnovit 

''  He  spoke  strangely  didhe  P'sikBdik 
doctor,  wi^  soaae  eagemeBSL 

*'  Most  certainly  he  did." 

«"  May  I  aik— I  do  so,  o£  eonrse,  nielj 
witib  a  yiew  to  the  better  nnderstsD^ 
of  his  case  firoes  a  medical  point  of  view' 
— ^here  the  doctor  rose  and  carefully  doseti 
the  door — "*  may  I  ask  the  nature  of  toe 
obseryatioB8  he  addressed  to  yon  ?" 

"  I  was  much  oeonpied  at  the  time,  isd 
did  not  pay  yery  miaeh   attention.  Bst 
now,  putting  this  and  that  together,  ii  i>  i 
pretty  clear  to  my  mind  that  he  was  hh^ 
ing  under  a  dehisioa." 

"A  dehision  in  relnpcnee  ta ?"  ^^ 

doctor  paused,  and  c^ed  his  interkxmtor 

ovmoosly. 

"*  In  reference  to  the  afiairsof  tbBOOo- 
pany  in  whose  service  he  is.**  Mr.  Pwk^ 
calm,  cool  manner  offered  a  M^i^^ 
trast  to  a  certain  perterbed,  anadois  «r 
which  disttngnished  the  medical  zoan. 

"And  yoa  feel  satisfied  tet  w^^^ 
said  was  quite  beside  the  mark;  a^^^Cf^ 
groimdleBe  and  inane,  in  point  of  M^ 

"^  I  hadn't  a  doubt  of  it" 

'^  Would  you  mind  stating  mors  exf^ , 
so  fhr  as  yoa  bear  them  in  annd,  tk  s6> 
jeeis  he  referred  to  P*^ 

"I  eaa  only  sneak  geneiBlly.  B^  ^ 
made  mention  of  seme  dissr^ana^  ^ 
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had  discovered,  or  thai  be  believed  he  had 
discovered,  in  the  accounts  of  the  com- 
pany." 

*'  And  none  such  exist  ?" 

^'Most  certainly  not.  The  notion  is 
quite  preposterons.  As  to  that  I  am  fallj 
qsalified  to  speak.  Soeh  a  state  of  things 
could  not  possibly  exist,  I  take  it,  without 
my  being  fully  informed  of  it." 

''  And  he  made  no  distinct  charge  against 
any  one  m  reference  to  these  discrepan- 
cies ?" 

"  No,  not  that  I  remember.  But,  as  I 
said,  I  did  not  pay  much  attention.  It  -was 
80  clear  that  he  was  talking  at  random. 
Has  he  made  any  such  charge  since  ?  For 
I  may  assume,  I  suppose,  that  he  has  been 
ronning  on  in  much  the  same  kind  of  way 
since  he  came  home.*' 

The  doctor  did  not  reply  very  directly. 
*^  He  harps  very  mnch  upon  the  af^irs  of 
the  company  he  serves.  His  mind  is 
strangely  occupied  with  the  subject.  His 
conversation  is  rambling  to  inooherenca 
It  seems  to  nae  that  just  now  he  is.  hardly 
to  be  held  aocountab]^  for  what  he  says  or 
does.    His  brain  is  mocb  disturbed.'* 

"  To  speak  quite  plainly^  you  think  the 
man  mad  ?** 

"  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
formiog  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  case.  I  would  guard  myself^  there- 
fore, from  expressing  much  more  than 
suspieion  o&  the  subject.  But  from  what 
I  have  noiieed,  and,  I  may  add,  from  what 
I  have  gathered  from  you,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  the  patient  is  sufTer- 
ing  from  derangement  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  or  what  we  term  dementia,  of  an 
acute  rather  than  a  chronic  kind." 

^'  Of  course  I'm  not  posted  up  in  infor- 
mation of  that  sort;  but  you  think  him 
curable  ?*' 

"  Tve  little  doubt  of  it.  In  these  cases 
careful  diet,  regular  but  not  immoderate 
exercise,  sea  bathing  when  obtainable, 
tonics,  anti-spasmodics,  will  do  very  much. 
But  the  main  thing  is  the  discovery  and 
the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause.** 

*^  Sometimes,  1  suppose,  things  go  badly 
with  the  patient  ?*' 

"  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  mama  takes 
a  violent  form,  and  tiie*  case  becomes 
ciitical" 

^'Thanks;  much  obhged,  I*m  sure. 
Most  interesting.  But  1*11  take  my  leave. 
Mrs.  Morse  is  coming  down-stairs.  I 
won't  detain  her  or  you  any  longer.  Glad 
to  find  thai.  Moes^— poor  fellow! — ia  in 
such  good  hands.     I  shall  look  in  again 


shortly,  and  if  we  should  find  we  want 
another  opinion,  we  may  as  well  have  the 
consulting  pbysician  of  the  company  down. 
He*s  bound  to  report  upon  the  health  of 
all  our  people,  you  know,  so  if  you  think 
it  necessary,  he  can  see  poor  Morse ;  not 
but  what  I'm  sure  you'll  do  all  that  needs 
to  be  done.  Good-bye.  Happy  to  have 
met  you.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Morse.  Hope 
the  patient  will  soon  be  better." 

And  Mr.  Peck,  closing  the  street-door 
rather  noisily  behind  him,  and  lighting  a 
cigar  as  he  stood  on  the  steps,  leaped  into  his 
cab^  and  was  whirled  away  to  western 
London. 

**What  a  beastly  neighbourhood,"  he 
observed,  as  he  quitted  Pleasant- terrace. 

The  doctor  mounted  the  staircase  that 
led  to  his  patient's  room. 

^  I  hope  I  didn't  say  too  much,"  muttered 
the  doctor,  stroking  his  chin  thoughtfully. 
"And  that  the  fiicts  will  bear  me  out. 
Anyhow,  I  did  it  for  the  best^  not  but 
what  thsU>'s  rarely  a  very  good  excuse." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"You  think  him  better?"  asked  Mrs. 
Morse,  her  sad  eyes  up-turned  piteously, 
trying  hard  to  restd  some  hint  of  hope^  how- 
ever faint  and  vague,  in  the  doctor's  hard, 
weather-battered  face. 

"  He's  no  worse,  I  think.  My  good  soul, 
don't  give  way  so." 

She  had  burst  into  tears,  reeled  a  little^ 
and  but  for  Doctor  Block's  strong  arm 
would  probably  have  fallen. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  he's  no  worse  !"  ^e 
sobbed  hysterically. 

^But  he  wanders  still  a  good  deal,  I 
find,"  said  the  doctor,  presently. 

"  Yes,  and  he  won't  leave  aS,  He's  for 
ever  adding  up  long  columns  of  figures, 
calling  over  long  lists  of  names,  ticking  off 
accounts  with  his  finger-nails  on  the  pdllow- 
caae.  All  aver  and  oTer  again.  It's  weary, 
weary  work  to  listen  to  him.  And  then  he 
seems  to  lose  himself  in  his  sums,  and  cries 
with  vexation,  and  blames  himself,  and  talks 
as  you've  heard  him  talk,  doctor^  and  moans; 
it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  lum.  But  it 
can't  be  true,  doctor,  what  he  says.  li 
can't  be." 

"  No,  no.  At  any  rate  we'll  hope  not, 
'Mrs.  Moise.    Does  he  sleep  ?" 

"  But  very  little." 

"  The  opiate  had  no  effect,  then  P     And 
his  pulse  is  very  rapid.  Does  he  know  yon, 
or  does  he  mistake  yon  for  any  one  else  ?" 
No.     Thank  God,  it  hasn't  come  to 
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that  yet.  He  knows  me  for  Ha  poor,  fond, 
snffering  wife." 

**  He's  not  harsh  in  his  manner,  or  sus- 
picions, or  fierce  at  all,  is  he  ?  He  blames 
yon  in  no  way  ?" 

"  No,  bless  him.  He's  the  same  to  me 
he's  always  been.  He's  never  said  a  cmel 
word  to  me,  not  really  to  mean  it,  all  the 
long  years  we've  been  together.  And  he 
won't  begin  now.  He's  still  my  own  dear 
husband,  Josh." 

^*  And  he  knows  me.  He's  quite  clear 
on  that  point.  That  looks  well."  And  the 
doctor  went  on  musingly.  ^*  Strange.  No 
change  in  the  moral  character — ^no  inver- 
sion of  feeling.  Recognises  those  about 
him.  Regards  them  as  he's  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  What's  the  ex- 
planation of  the  case,  then  ?" 

The  doctor  was  puzsled.  Of  course  he 
did  not  admit  as  much.  He  was  true  to 
his  profession.  He  determined  that  he 
would  at  any  rate  seem  wise.  Why  should 
he  invite  distrust  ?  That  would  not  better 
the  condition  of  things.  So  he  continued 
to  apply  such  remedies  as  occurred  to  him 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his 
patient's  general  state  of  health. 

"We  must  go  on  as  we've  been  going," 
he  said.  "  Rest,  quiet,  and  as  much  com- 
fort as  we  can  manage.  He's  a  good  con- 
stitution, and  nature  will  no  doubt  do  a 
good  deal  for  him.  We  must  trust  to 
nature,  then."  Only  when  a  doctor  talks 
about  trusting  to  nature  it  is  plain  that  he 
has  lost  faith  somewhat  in  his  own  powers 
of  healing. 

The  neighbours  were  very  kind  and 
considerate.  They  took  charge,  with  a 
view  to  the  completer  pckcification  of  the 
Morse  household,  of  various  of  the  Morse 
children.  Detachments  of  these  infant 
forces  may  be  said  to  have  been  quartered 
at  various  posts  in  the  district. 

And  Josiah  improved  in  health;  if 
slowly,  still  surely.  He  was  able  to  sit  up 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day,  but  he  was 
very  weak  and  helpless,  and  not  sorry  to 
be  put  back  to  bed  again.  He  seemed 
shocked  and  surprised  at  his  own  feeble- 
ness— at  the  sudden  prostration  of  his 
energies.  He  wanted  to  shave  himself; 
but  this  his  wife  promptly  forbade.  Per- 
haps she  feared  to  trust  him  with  a  razor, 
although  in  truth  the  poor  fellow  was  so 


reduced  in  strength  that  he  could  probably 
have  wrought  little  harm  with  that  imple- 
ment either  to  himself  or  to  others.  A 
barber  was  called  in,  therefore,,  to  shaye 
Josiah  and  dip  the  fringe  of  hair  he  wore 
at  the  back  of  his  head.  His  appearance 
was  benefited  by  these  proceedings,  and, 
reclining  in  his  easy-chair,  wrapped  in  bis 
wife's  warmest  tartan  shawl,  he  now  pre- 
sented rather  a  striking  figure. 

He  spoke  but  little.  His  facial  expres- 
sion was  very  vacant;  his  eyes  lacked 
lustre  more  than  ever;  and  there  was  a 
curious  dragged  look  about  the  muscles  of 
his  mouth.  He  was  like  a  man  in  a  dreaoL 
But  his  dream  was  of  a  less  distreaii^ 
kind  than  before.  Depressing  it  might  b^ 
but  no  longer  acutely  painful.  He  still 
counted  on  his  fingers,  called  over  names 
and  addresses,  mentally  checked  calcula- 
tions, and  added  up  long  sums,  always 
with  the  same  result,  grievously  affeciuog 
the  correctness  of  his  employers'  moneiaij 
affairs.  But  he  no  longer,  Mrs.  Mone  re- 
ported, spoke  of  calling  in  a  constable  and 
giving  himself  into  custody.  Mrs.  Morse 
inquired  of  the  doctor  whether  h^  bos- 
band's  forbearance  in  this  respect  was  not 
a  good  sign  ?  The  doctor  said  it  was  un- 
doubtedly. But  he  did  not  seem  to  gite 
his  opinion  with  very  great  confidence. 

"  I  wish  we  could  rouse  him  somebow," 
he  said,  rather  vaguely.  He  perhaps  per- 
ceived some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  rous- 
ing a  man  whom  he  also  recommended 
should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet. 
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BOOK  It 

.  Tsi  BDsniKas  or  thi  board. 
Thc  offices  of  the  Terra  del  Faegos 
Mining  Ccnnpany  were  situated  at  tlie 
comei  of  a  conrt,  irhereiu  were  located  tbe 
boBiDeGS  premiacs  of  many  of  those  wealth^' 
old  City  firms,  described  with  such  auction 
by  the  newspaper  reporter  as  "  oar  mer- 
chant princes.  It  was  probably  in  de- 
ference to  the  taste  of  the  yonnger  scions 
of  these  eminent  firms,  that  the  oonrt  had 
always  a  fiinge,  or  selvage,  of  a  sporting 
character;  greasy  yarlete  hang  aboat  its 
portals,  rabmng  their  shoolderB  against  the 
walls,  and  holding  in  their  grabby  .hands 
strings  or  chains,  at  the  o'Uier  extremities 
of  which  were  variona  kinds  of  dogs,  &om 
^  the  snrlj  English  boll,  with  his  ^ttened 
i  nose  and  his  corling  nnder-himg  lip,  to 
'  the  polite  French  poodle,  all  pink,  and 
■  shorn,  and  carled,  and  apparently  qnite 
'  ready  for  the  dance.  The  taste  of  the 
elder  denizens  of  the  conrt  was  probably 
consnlted  by  the  venders  of  the  loqoa- 
j  ciona  grey  parrots  and  closely  conferring 
1  loTO-b&ds,  who  also  hung  abont  the  neigh- 
I  boarhood;  while  the  gorgeous  pictures  of 
nmsete  and  moonlights,  and  Swiss  monn- 
I  ^n  and  British  sea,  in  all  of  which  the 
I  quantity  and  quality  of  the  colour  were  ao 
I  very  much  oat  of  proportion  to  the  size  of 
[  the  canvas,  were  publicly  displayed  for  the 
>'  entrepment  of  old  ladies  and  gentlemen 
.|  who  had  been  drawing  their  dividends  at 
L  the  Bank,  or  country  cousins  brought  to 
ij  atare  at  the  Hoyal  Exchange. 
!  It  was  part  of  Mr.  Dolabole's  plan  that 
I  the  offices  of  the  Terra  del  Foegos  Com- 

r       I  I'     I ,  I     J         I  I    ■  I  ■   I  ms 


pany  should  be  in  this  particular  position, 
situated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  City,  but  it  was  equally 
part  of  his  plan  that  in  themselves  they 
should  be  plain  and  simple,  and  by  no 
means  load,  glaring,  or  new.  The  name 
of  the  company  was  inscribed  on  the  wire 
blind  in  the  lower  room,  in  small  tastefnl 
letters,  the  brass  platea  on  the  door-jambs 
were  simple  and  onpretending;  the  hall- 
porter  was  dressed  in  sober  brown,  a  little 
relieved  by  red  piping,  and  the  messengei» 
looked  like  well-to-do  waiters. 

"  We  don't  want  any  fuss  or  flurry,"  said 
Mr.  Delabole,  speaking  on  this  point;  "we 
don't  beat  iiima  or  blow  trnmpcts,  like 
mountebanks  vending  their  nostrnma  in  the 
market-place;  we  don't  combine  life  in- 
surance with  loans,  like  the  Friendlj 
Grasp  opposite,  or  tout  for  banking  bnsi- 
nees  like  the  Deferred  Depositors,  a  little 
lower  down.  We  are  a  mining  company, 
and  not  all  the  brass  plates  or  polished  fur- 
niture in  the  world  would  increase  by  one 
the  yield  of  oitavas,  or  the  value  of  the 
lode.  No,  the  quieter  we  keep  in  that  way 
the  better !"  Thus  Mr.  Delabole  to  his  bro- 
ther directors,  adding,  "  The  real  publicity 
which  we  want  is  to  be  gained  by  adver- 
tising, by  squaring  newspaper  proprietors 
and  City  correspondente,  and  fellows  who 
go  about  and  talk  and  earwig  people.  Fnt 
aside  a  certain  sum  for  them,  and  go  it !" 
And  they  went  it  accordingly. 

After  dismissing  his  brougham,  Philip 
Vane,  preceded  by  the  porter,  who  opened 
the  doors  for  him,  passed  through  the  outer 
pnblic  ofBces,  where  a  dozen  clerks,  some 
old,  some  yonng,  but  all  of  most  respectable 
appearance,  were  bending  over  their  desks, 
and  entered  an  inner  room,  the  glass  half  of 
the  door  of  which  bore  the  word  "  private." 
A  large  comfortable  room,  lit  by  a  skylight. 
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>tife  -big  Htqnsre  wriiiiig4able  covered  with! 

Qtonmeistfi,  tape-^a&,  d0ckete4,iKid:tiea%i 

UTivnged ;  with  4»Wntl  ^essj-Mtm  iiJboilt,| 

(mnd  «  high  stendoig  <d«lk  in  <0!fe  ^drucr/ 

'4hie  oT  the  ^viUIb  was  covered  by  a  fraone^ 

<\i£  n^B,  '&nd  «over  tte  manMlMMe-hmig  a 

Ittrffe  «uid  admirably  executed  photogropb 

Df  Ui^^entral  shaft  of  the  Terra  del  Fuegos 

4Di&e,  <with  smaller  ones  representii)^  other 

;|Kn^otts  of  the  woite,  iiativeB  'in  tbtirvnin-^ 

dBg'dnsBses,  the  fingIiBh-=en]^ineerB*^t8nti^ing' 

Hii<a  TOW,  looking  pretemainx^Uygrim  md: 

tBAtt&n,  and  yeTybalgy  aboaHhe  booto^and 

SifludB,   4c.     In  the  domer  of  the  Tc^nn 

stood  a  large  Bqnai^  glass  case,  containing 

.various  Qpocimons  of  the  ore^  eaeh  duly 

labelled,  and  standing  opposite  to  this  glass 

case,  and  apparently  deeply  interested  in 

the  examination  of  its  conteiits,  Philip  Yane 

fonnd  Mr.  Delabole. 

That  gentleman  turned  at  the  sonnd  of 
the  opening  door  and  nodded  to  his  friend. 

**  You  here  already  ?"  said  Philip  Yane  j 
*'  there  mujst  he  something  particularly 
attractive  in  the  worm  line  hereabouts,  to 
bring  such  a  bird  from  his  nest  so  early." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Delabole,  "my  early 
bii'diness  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
was  feverish,  and  could  not  rest." 

"  Too  much  claret  last  night?"  asked 
^r  an© 

**  No,"  said  Mr.  Delabole,  "  I  think  not, 
though  I  took  a  good  deal  of  it,  knowing 
the  tap,  as  I  'have  done  for  many  years. 
I  rather  imagine  that  this  confounded  hot 
weather  is  knocking  me  up ;  I  must  run 
away  somewhere  and  get  change  of  air." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Philip  Tane,  sharply, 
looking  steadily  at  him.  "  Tou  must  not 
go  yet." 

"Must  not?"  said  Mr.  Delabole,  raising 
his  eyebrows. 

"  Must  not,"  repeated  Vane.  "  There 
-are,  as  you  know,  two  or  three  affairs  con- 
nected with  this  place  now  in  the  balance, 
and  until  they  are  settled  you  must 
not  go." 

"What  a  man  of  business  he  has  be- 
come," murmured  Mr.  Delabole,  looking 
at  his  companion  admiringly  through  his 
half-shut  eyes.  "TThat  energy,  what  in- 
dustry, what  determination;  and  all  for 
his  friends  too.  "No  thought  of  himself  in 
any  one  of  his  proceedings."  Then  louder : 
*•  X  ou  are  perfectly  right,  my  good  fellow, 
T  should  not  dream  of  leaving  London 
until  these  matters  were  settled." 

"  Have  you  taken  any  further  steps  as 
regards  Irving  ?" 

*<  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  always  taking 


>«lqpaa  regards  everybody!  UBiBtis'&e 
one,  aifltoOly  one  defect,  w^  dear  Fliffip, 
iinyoxk.  UltavhrfOBaccvstomedte  ki amino 
'^Uiring  4bB  ^taifly  days  of  j^ov  We,  jaik 
^mwHj  now  taken  toibtMddi  aft  wmsKgjwai 
veltfih  tti8i«rellou8  to  belnM^  ibat  ^ur  idae 
on  one  point  are  a  little  antiqualed.  ^^od 
don^t^  understand  progress  bemg  niaden- 
o^ptin  the  r«g»lar  j'outine;  younvuiBci 
"ybjxrhoimmm  ^wbIU  ileii^rs  and  dfly-bdokc, 
wid  leaflen  ixik^tand^,  and  long  4|tuIl«peiLS 
ittd'^vryinspectable,  btft/xmRnuedlfdnll 
AeQ|de  Ibr  your  ckvlft.  -Xiir  S.  &  mj 
business  in  «¥eithig  dnis,«t  ^fiie  Open,  in 
society,  over  a  'fflet,  a  glass  of  daret,  % 
womaii%  fioi  1  And  yet  I  will  faflbk  xnpelf 
to  make  more  way  and  ^t  more  inflTipnat 
afler  my  &shion  than  you  after  yours." 

"  Very  likely,"  «aid  PhilJp  Tane,  grimlj. 
"  I  am  sonymy  way  of  doing  bnaineas  does 
not  please  you^;  botkcan  be  altered  of 
course.  We  need  not^ieep  any  accoimis  at 
all ;  or  such  as  we  a»  compelled  to  hare 
can  be  kept  by  oomic  .olevks,  ehivping 
musio-hall  ditties  over  little  aceouni-boob^ 
gilt-edged  and  bound  in  Bufliia  leather. 
Would  that  suit  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Delabole,  quiefly,  "it 
would  not»  nor  dees  it  ever  suit  me  to  be 
sneered  atl^y — ^any  one  !  Let  ub  drq>  the 
subject.'*' 

Philip*yane  saw  ^hat  his  companion  ims 
annoyed.  There  was  scarcely  another 
man  in  the  world  whom,  prompted  by  his 
natural  spirit  of  insolence,  he  would  hare 
hesitated  to  affront,  but  he  could  not  afibrd 
to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Delabole,  and  he  knew 
it,  so  he  changed  his  tone  and  manner  in 
an  instant. 

"  I  &ncy  that  £he  hot  weather  has  had 
something  to  do  with  all  our  tempers,*'  be 
said,  with  a  half-laugh.  "  I  know  that 
I  am  unstrung  and  irritable  to  a  degree, 
so  I  went  for  a  long  ride  round  the  snbarls 
last  night,  to  try  u  I  could  not  get  some 
freshness  into  me." 

''Ton were  alone?"  asked Hr, DeUhole, 
looking  at  him  steadily. 

"  Quite  alone." 

<'  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Delabole. 
^*  It  would  not  do  to  be  playing  any  pranks 
just  now.  I  expected  to  find  jon  <m  dat; 
in  Harley-fitreet." 

"  Xo,  I  was  aaked,bat  on  the  whole  I 
thought  it  better  mot  to  go.  It  is  a  little 
too  soon -to  afficher  ihe  affair  mo  puUiclf. 
Don't  yon  agree  with  me  ?" 

"  Are  you  perfectly  oertain  of  jov 
position?" 

"  Perfectly." 
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'^  You  proposed  jeaterdaj  as  you  in- 
tended ?*' 

"  I  did."     . 

"  And  she  accepted  70a  P" 

"  Slie  did." 

"  Any  -tangible  proofs  ?" 

''This,"  said  PhiHp  Yane»  nnoonpling 
the  locket  from  his  chain,  and  placing  it  in 
his  friend's  hand,  ^*  this,  which  she  gav«  me 
yesterday." 

"  That's  not  mnoh,"  said  Mr.  Delahole, 
unconscioiisly,  and  irosa  mere  force  of 
habit,  weiginng  the  -trinket  in  his  hand« 
"Nothing  eke?" 

"Thie^"  said  Philip  Yane,  iakinff  his 
note-case  j&om  his  breast-pocket,  and  nold- 
ing  np  the  letter  which  he  had  been  reading 
in  his  bronghaiEL;  *'  this,  wbidii  she  wrote 
me  last  night." 

''Ah!"  said  Mr.  Delahole,  drawing  his 
breath,  *'  that  lodka  better.  Does  she  com- 
mit  herself?" 

"  Unqnestionably.'^ 

''  That  will  do,'^  said  Mr.  Dekbole.  "^  I 
congratulate  you.  It  is  your  modesty,  I 
suppose,  that  prevented  you  dining  tuere 
last  nieht,"  he  added,  witn  a  grin. 

''  What  some  people  would  xsdil  modesty, 
I  suppose,  bui  what  I  call  taot,^'  said  Phihp 
Yane.  **  I  thought  it  better  not.  Had  you 
a  pleasamt  party  ?" 

"Yeiy  pleasant,"  said.  Mr.  Delabole; 
"  Mrs.  Bendisen  herself  looked  ^lendidly 
handsome,  and  was  in  cental  foinn,  no  donbt 
the  result  of  her  mocning^stinterviecw  with 
yon.  Then  there  weaePoBsaad  his  wife,  both 
vei^  nervous,  lookingpToond  to  see  how  other 
people  behayed  aoid  afce,.and  earidently  dis- 
appointed at  there  being  so  little  Med  fish  ; 
a  goQd4oQkixig  woman,  whose  name  I  could 
not  catch,  a  grass  widow,  with  a  husband 
in  India,  or  one  of  those  coayenient  places ; 
old  Lord  McTaggart,  .who  came  screwing 
up  to  me  after  dinner,  and  asked  me  to 
pat  him  on  to  something  good,  he  didn't 
care  what;  Asprey,  aoid  a  deueed  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  whose  name  I  have 
been  trying  to  recolleot^  but  oan't.  Queer 
name,  too,  high-souiiding,  romantie,  like 
one  of  those  odd  combinations  of  avirto- 
cratic  £»mily  names,  used  by  the  theatrical 
people  who  adyertiae  in  the  Haresfootibr 
engagcmonts." 

'*  I  never  see  the  Haresfoot,"  said  Philip 
Vane. 

"Don't you?"  said  Mr. Delabole.  "It 
is  a  deuoed  amusing  papery  but  you  never 
did  take  any  iii^ecest  in  theatrical  matters," 
he  added,  looking  at  his  companion  closely. 
"  However,  Asprey  got  talking  to  me  about 


this  young  fellow  after  dinner.  It  appears 
that  he  is  the  adopted  son  of  seme  old  lady 
with  an  immense  lot  of  money,  all  of 
whieh,  when  the  old  lady  dies,  it  is  sup- 
posed, he  will  inherit.  The  old  lady  is 
very  ill  just  now,  and  Asprey  is  attending 
her." 

"Indeed,"  said  Philip  Yane.  **If  As- 
prey  is  attending  her  that  looks  well  for 
^e  youth's  chances  of  speedy  inheritance, 
^partieularly  if  the  doctor  is  iinimrested  m 
the  matter." 

"The  -doctor  is  a  very  -wide-awake 
customer,  as  you  know  perfectly  well,  my 
dear  Philip ;  and,  as  you  know  equally  well, 
believes  in  us,  and  is  in  heavily  with  us. 
He  thinks  it  very  advisable  thut  we*sfhould 
get  hold  of  this  young — Gerelld  Hardinge ; 
that's  the  fellow's  name." 

'^  Qerald  Hardinge  !"  repeated  Yane. 

"Yee,"  said  Delabole,  quickly.  "Do 
yon  know  him  ?" 

"  The  name  somehow  seems  fiuniliar  to 
-me,"  said  Yane,  pondering.  Then,  after 
an  instant's  painse,  "  No,  it  cannot  be  the 
same." 

"  Why  not  P"  asked  Mr.  Delabole.  **^Who 
was  your  fiiend  ?" 

^  He  was  no  friend  of  mine,'"  saad  Yane ; 
-"  I  never  saw  him.  I  think  I  recollect  the 
name  as  scene-painter,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  in  the  same  theatrical  company  with 
that  Miss  Pierrepoint,  the  girl,  you  may 
remember,  I  spoke  to  you  about,  who  I 
thought  would  suit  your  friend  Wuff,  but 
who  would  not  go." 

"I  recollect,"  said  Mr.  Delafoole,  "  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  promise  about  that 
girl.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  became  of 
her  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Philip ;  « I  had  no  in- 
terest in  her,  and  only  thought  to  do  Wuff 
a  turn.  She's  married,  I  suppose,  or 
dead." 

•*  Ah,"  said  Delabole,  "  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  in  her  profession.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  this  is  not  your  man ;  there 
was  some  talk  about  his  painting,  I  re- 
collect^ and  Asprey  said  his  was  rather  a 
romantic  story.  He  promised  to  come 
hese  this  morning  and  tell  me  aH  about  it." 

'*You  are  rather  weak  in  your  pro- 
noajM,  my  dear  Delabole,"  said  Philip 
Yane.  **  Who  is  *  he' — the  doctor  or  the 
dupe?" 

"You  are  rather  strong  in  your  lan- 
guage, my  dear  Yane,"  retorted  Delabole. 
'**  Dupe  is  an  awkward  word  to  use,  even 
amongst  fHends;  it  is  the  doctor.  Doctor 
Aspr^,  whom  I  expect  here  this'moming." 
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'<  I  am  glad  he  is  coming,"  said  PhOip 
Vane,  with  apparent  heartiness,  anxions 
to  conciliate  his  companion;  *'a  capital 
fellow  Asprey,  and  one  who  has  been  of 
mnch  service  to  ns.  He  is  snch  an  ez- 
oellent  There,  I  was  going  to  nse 

another  word  that  might  possibly  offend 
Yonr  susceptibilities.  I  was  going  to  say 
he  is  snch  an  excellent  deooy." 

"  Decoy  is  a  good  word,"  said  Mr.  Dela- 
bde,  ''and  pecmiaTly  applicable  to  Asprey. 
Yes,  he  has  been  very  nsefal  to  ns,  and 
has  probably  been  the  means  of  bringing 
better  people  and  more  money  into  onr 
yarions  concerns  than  any  of  the  outsiders. 
I  never  met  another  man  with  that  pecnliar 
power  of  propagating  his  ideas  withoat 
nndnly  forcing  them,  or  in  the  least  com- 
mitting himself." 

'*  Do  yon  think  that  it  wonld  be  toler- 
ably easy  to  get  hold  of  this  yonng  fellow  ?" 

**  My  dear  Philip,  the  mere  &ct  that  the 
fellow  is  yonng,  convey  to  me  the  notion 
that  it  is  easy  to  get  hold  of  him  either  for 
good  or  evil,  but  certainly  for  evil.  The 
mere  &ct  that  he  has  been  poor,  and  he 
mnst  have  been  poor  when  this  old  woman 
adopted  him,  conveys  to  me  the  certainty 
that  he  will  be  covetous  and  grasping,  when 
he  finds  himself  rich  without  any  merit  or 
labour  of  his  own.  He  will  want,  without 
trouble,  to  double  the  fortune  which  will 
be  left  him,  and— we  will  show  him  the 
way." 

Then  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  followed 
by  the  entrance  of  a  messenger,  who  an- 
nounced "  Doctor  Asprey." 

*'  Show  him  in,"  said  Philip  Vane. 

"By  all  means,"  added  Mr.  ])elabole; 
**  the  very  man  we  were  wishing  to  see." 

Hundreds  of  people  had  wished  to  see 
Doctor  Asprey;  people  of  vei^  different 
kinds,  and  had  wished  to  see  him  for  very 
different  reasons.  Men  stricken  with  what 
might  be  mortal  illness,  lying  in  their  beds 
raised  upon  their  elbows,  and  listening  with 
eager  ears  for  the  roll  of  his  chariot  wheels, 
or  the  soft  sound  of  his  footstep  on  the 
stairs.  For  not  merely  did  the  doctor's 
professional  talent  rank  very  highly,  but 
relying  on  the  strong^  of  his  reputation, 
he  would  give  vent  to  the  boldness  and 
fertility  of  invention  inherent  in  him,  and 
have  recourse  to  experiments  from  which 
most  professional  men  would  have  shrunk, 
but  which,  with  him,  nearly  always  proved 
successful.  In  the  smoking  and  card- 
rooms  of  clubs,  too,  few  more  welcome 
guests  presented  themselves;  for  the  doctor 
had  a  fond  of  anecdote  of  all  kinds,  and 


when  he  occasionally  chose  to  spare  the 
time,  proved  that  he  could  hold  his  own 
with  most  men  at  a  rubber.  Women,  too, 
delighted  to  see  him,  for  he  had  a  soft 
voice  and  pretty  manners,  and  humonied 
and  played  with  their  little  weaknesses 
without  degrading  himself  or  them ;  and  he 
was  adored  by  cluldren,  whose  diTiranm  he 
had  made  a  special  study,  and  whom  he 
would  comfort  and  cure  as  much  by  his 
kindness  as  by  his  prescriptions. 

Universally  respected  and  beloved  then? 
Not  quite.  Doctor  Tileoff,  very  old,  vecj 
eccentric,  by  some  supposed  to  be  mad,  bat 
still  practising  as  a  consulting  physidan, 
had  many  years  before  refused  to  meet 
Doctor  Asprey  in  consultation,  dedazingf 
when  pressed  for  his  reasons,  that  however 
much  he  respected  the  courage  of  a  man 
who  murdered  his  wi£a^  he  did  not  fed  in^ 
dined  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Sir  Sooit 
Peebles,  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  Qneen, 
declined  the  honour  of  Doctor  Aspr^'s 
acquaintance,  and  when  the  doctor  did  not 
receive  the  appointment  of  physician  extn- 
ordinary,  for  which  several  of  the  news- 
papers had  designated  him,  people  said  it 
was  owing  to  Sir  Scott's  influence  at  court 
Wondering  why  the  usually  benevolent  old 
baronet  should  be  so  inimical  towards  his 
brother  practitioner,  people  remembered 
that  Sir  Scott  was  brother  to  Mr.  Donald 
Peebles,  of  the  firm  of  Peebles  and  Murray, 
who  had  been  the  solicitors  to  an  old  lady 
whom  Doctor  Asprey  attended,  and  whose 
will  in  his  fiivour  was  successfully  contested 
by  her  relatives.  Baron  Bronck,  head  of  the 
English  branch  of  the  great  European  honse 
of  Bronck  Brothers,  refused  to  receiTe 
Doctor  Asprey,  who  had  been  recommended 
to  attend  the  baroness  in  her  confinement, 
and  when  asked  for  his  reasons,  declared 
simply  that  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
doctor's  transactions  in  the  City  and  in  the 
share  market,  to  wish  for  any  further  ae> 
quaintance  with  him. 

Of  course  stories  like  these  had  their  ex- 
actly opposite  stories,  to  balance  them. 
Doctor  Asprey's  friends  declared  that  old 
Doctor  Tileoff  was  a  lunatic,  who  ought  to 
hold  his  consultations  in  a  padded  room, 
and  that  the  story  about  Mrs.  Asprey  was 
a  figment  of  the  old  man's  muddled  brain, 
warped  and  twisted  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  Doctor  Asprey  had  long  since 
pronounced  him  imbecile  and  unfit  to  give 
any  medical  opinion.  The  animosity  ex- 
hibited by  Sir  Scott  Peebles  was  attributed 
to  professional  jealousfy  of  a  younger  man, 
who  was  ranidly  ousting  the  senile  baronet 
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from  his  position  and  his  practice.  While  as 
regards  Baron  Bronck,  it  was  ayerred  that 
Doctor  Asprey  had  taken  his  natural  acu- 
men into  the  City  with  him ;  and  in  inyesti- 
gating  certain  concerns  vouched  for  by 
Bronck  Brothers,  had  discovered^-well — 
Doctor  Asprey's  friends  would  say  no  more 
— ^but  when  the  next  panic  came,  let  Bronck 
Brothers  and  their  clients  look  out.  So 
there  was  a  pro-Asprey  party  and  anti- 
Asprey  party,  but  the  former  was  by  &r 
the  largest,  and  the  doctor's  popularity  and 
practice  were  immense. 

His  appearance  was  decidedly  in  his 
&70ur.  A  tall,  upright  man,  with  high 
forehead  and  regular  features,  iron-grey 
hair  and  whiskers,  and  white  teeth ;  always 
dressed  in  a  dark  blue  closely  buttoned 
frock-coat  and  grey  trousers,  black  hieh 
neckerchief,  the  whitest  of  linen,  and  we 
brightest  of  boots.  His  manner  earnest 
without  being  grave,  and  pleasant  without 
being  undignified;  his  smile  infrequent, 
but  marvellously  winning  when  it  came ; 
his  interest  in  the  person  whom  he  was 
addressing  intense  and  undivided.  Such 
outwardly  was  John  Asprey,  M.D.,  of 
Gavendisn-square,  and  principal  physician 
to  St.  Yitus's  Hospital. 

"  The  very  man  we  were  wishing  to  see," 
repeated  Mr.  Delabole,  as  the  doctor  entered, 
and  having  given  the  hands  of  each  of  his 
friends  a  strone  squeeze — there  was  always 
immense  meanmg  in  his  hand-shake — ^sank 
gracefully  into  an  easy-chair. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so," 
said  the  doctor ;  "  not  frightened  of  me  ? 
*Nec  Asprey  teirent^'  to  make  once  more 
my  ofb-repeated  joke.  Some  men  are  always 
uneasy  in  the  presence  of  a  doctor,  but 
with  a  chest  and  a  constitution  like  yours, 
my  dear  Delabole " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Mr.  Delabole,  who 
was,  nevertheless,  chafing  under  the  doc- 
I  tor's  fixed  look ;  for  he  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  inelegance  of  his  figure,  and 
hated  any  attention  being  called  to  it; 
'*  quite  so,  as  you  say.  And  what  is  the 
news  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  paper,"  said  the 
doctor,  unconsciously  parodying  a  great 
statesman.  "  That  was  a  charming  dinner 
we  had  last  night  ?  I  fully  expected  to  see 
jou  there,  Mr.  Vane,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Philip. 

"  Mrs.  Bendixen  was  good  enough  to  ask 
me/*  replied  Vane ;  "  but  I  was  unfortn- 
nately  detained  here  until  it  was  too  late  to 
go  home  and  dress ;  the  slave  of  the  lamp, 
you  know,  doctor." 


"Why  not,  my  dear  Mr.  Vane,"  said 
the  doctor,  bending  forward  with  a  plea- 
sant smile,  "  why  not  transform  yourself 
into  the  slave  of  the  ring  ?  Do  you  blush  ? 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  rumours  which 
the  little  birds  are  whispering  about  P" 

"  The  little  birds  are  canards,  doctor, 
and  you  know  what  fiedth  is  to  be  put  in  , 
them." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  doctor,  placidly, 
"  I  think  not,  or  a  lovely  ear,  which  I 
noticed  last  night,  more  lovely  by  &r  than 
the  diamond  which  it  held,  would  have  lis- 
tened more  gpraciously  to  the  honey  sweet 
which  one  of  the  company  present  was  en- 
deavouring to  instil  into  it." 

"Indeed,"  said  Philip;  "one  of  the 
company  present;  and  who  might  that 
be?'^ 

"The  doctor  himself,"  said  Delabole, 
"of  course." 

"Not  I — ^not  I,  indeed,"  said  Doctor 
Asprey.  "A  man  much  younger,  much 
handsomer,  and  more  likely  in  every  way 
to  win  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  peerless 
lady— Mr.  Gerald  Hardinge." 

"Ah,  by  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Delabole, 
rising  and  drawing  a  heavy  curtain  across 
the  door,  which  opened  into  the  outer 
office, "  let  us  hear  all  you  know  about  that 
young  gentleman." 

"  AH  I  know  is  not  very  much,"  said 
Doctor  Asprey.  "  I  first  met  him  some  two 
years  ago  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Entwistle, 
an  eccentric  old  woman,  whom  I  was  called 
in  to  attend  for  a  spinal  complaint  under 
which  she  had  long  been  suffering,  and 
which  so  cripples  her  that  she  has  lost  all 
power  of  motion,  and  even  in  the  house  is 
wheeled  about  in  a  chair.  I  saw  this 
young  fellow  in  constant  attendance  upon 
the  old  lady,  discussing  her  case  with  me, 
giving  orders  to  the  servants,  &c.j  and  I 
naturally  imagined  that  he  was  Mrs. 
Entwistle's  grandson.  It  was  not  until 
lately  that  I  discovered  that  he  is  in  no 
way  related  to  her;  that  before  she  had 
ever  seen  him  the  old  lady  took  a  fancy  to 
some  pictures  he  had  painted,  and  sent  to 
London  for  sale ;  that  when  he  called  upon 
her  she  took  a  great  afiection  to  him,  de- 
claring him  strongly  to  resemble  some  dead 
member  of  her  family,  and  that  he  has, 
ever  since,  remained  with  her  as  her  adopted 


son. 


"Deuced  pleasant  for  him,"  said  Mr. 
Delabole.  "  Why  didn't  some  nice  old 
lady  take  a  fancy  to  me  when  I  was  a 
lad?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Philip  Vane,  "  and  teach 
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yon  to  plaj*  cribbage  instead  of  baecarlit, 
and  Pope  Joan  instead  of  ihree-card  loo  f 
What  a  oomft>rt  yon  would  have  been  at 
the  old  lady*B  fireside  1" 

"  Yonng  Hardinge  has  been  remarkably 
steady,  I  imderstand,  amd  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  pmdence  by  inheriting  all 
Mrs.  Entwietle's  money/'  aaid  Doctor 
Asprey,  cutting  in. 

*'  Is  that  certain  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dekbole. 

"Certain!"  said  Doctor  Asprey.  "I 
had  it  from  Platting,  who  is  her  attorney.'* 

'*  And  how  long  ie  Mrs.  Entwistle  likely 
to  li^e  ?"  asked  Philip  Vaaa 

"  Not  more  than  two  months,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  but  in  all  probability  nothing  like 
so  mnch ;  her  life  hangs  o&  a  thread;  she 
may  expire  at  afity  m<»nent." 

"Then  the  sooner  we  make  young 
Hardinge's  ao<]paiii4;ance  the  better,"  said 
Mr.  Delabole. 

"  Will  yon  meet  him  at  dinner  at  my 
house  on — say  Tuesday  next,"  said  the 
doctor,  looking  at  his  note-book;  "and 
you,  too,  Mr.  vane?" 

Both  of  them  said  they  should  be  de* 
lighted. 

And  so  Madge  Pi^rrepoint's  husband, 
and  the  man  who  had  loved  Madge  Pierre 
point  so  dearly,  were  about  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  ! 

OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. 

THE  DRUMMER  OF  TEDWORTH. 

One  of  the  favourite  ghosts  of  modem 
spiritualists  is  the  "  crockery  -  breaking 
ghost."  This  peculiar  beinf  apparently 
returns  from  the  other  world  merely  to 
play  practical  jokes  in  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  nearest  china-shop.  It 
discloses  nothing,  lets  no  ray  of  light  pass 
through  the  dark  doors  of  death,  merely 
indulges  a  malicious  kind  of  coarse  humour, 
and  makes  itself  as  disagreeable  as  it  well 
can.  A  trail  of  broken  dishes  marks  its 
path-,  and  its  visits  are  as  costly  as  they 
are  unworthy  of  the  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  the  visitor. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  of  these  cases 
cited  by  the  credulous  of  the  present  day, 
is  the  ghostly  Drummer  of  Tedworth.  The 
story  runs  thus,  and  in  its  time  it  made 
many  a  brave  Cavalier  shudder,  many  an 
old  Ironside  look  behind  him  as  he  rode 
home  across  the  lonely  down.  The  scene 
of  the  story  was  the  house  of  a  Mr.  John 
Mompesson,  of  Tedworth,  near  Salisbury. 
In  March,  1661,  this  gentleman,  who  was  a 
magistrate,  ordered  tibe  arrest  of  a  vagrant 


druBimer  (probably  a  real  or  aham  old 
Cromwdliaa  soldier),  dnmken»  impiideiit, 
and  bmgging,  we  may  presume,  by  the  &ct 
that  he  aoeompanied  his  damoroua  de* 
mands  for  alma  with  a  noisy^  outrageous, 
and  deafening  devil's  tattoo  on  an  old 
battered  drum,  which  he  would  swear 
had  smelt  powder  in  five  koadred  battles, 
skirmifAies,  and  carr^ry  affiura,  firom  tiie 
rush  at  Edgehill  to  the  greait  break  up  at 
Worcester.  This  troublesome  raaeal  was 
at  last  drubbed,  seeored,  and  dragged  be- 
fore the  Wiltshire  squire,  wW  set  him 
in  the  stodcs,  er  otherwise  punsshud  him, 
and  gave  the  aot-to4keNflndnred  drum,  in 
spite  of  the  old  aoldier'a  voei^eroBa  en- 
treaties,  into  the  hatodaof  hie  bai]i£  There 
seemed  no  great  cimeltyin  the  ease,  and 
th}B  sturdy  beggar  limped  toUdly  away, 
perhaps  to  steal  a  drum  m  the  first  Banuck 
town,  perhaps  to  diei  in  the  next  ditdi,  or 
among  the  fnvae-buAea  e£  the  nearest 
dowiu  There  did  not  seem  much  to  ia- 
terest  the  si^peniatniiai  world  ia  the  matter. 
The  beggar  might  have  gone  on  living,, 
drunken,  but  reasonably  hi^py,  ior  years. 
No  one  oould  have  presumed  that  Asmo- 
deusy  Mephistophelesy  or  any  other  of  the 
sulphurous  fratemitv,  would  have  troulded 
themselves  about  a  sham  soldier's  drum,  or^ 
indeed,  that  the  beg^far  himself  was  warlodc 
enough  to  have  evoked  such  assisianoe. 
The  result,  howeveivp«>ved  that  Beelaebab 
himself  took  xm  the  matter  very  aeiiofoslyr 
and  poor  Mr.  Mompeseon  had  a  dread&l 
lifd  of  it.  He  would  soon  have  g^en  all  ^e 
drums  in  England  to  have  let.  that  poor 
broken»down  beggaar  aloae^ 

About  the  middle  of  Apx41„  1661,  just  as 
Mr.  Mompesson  waa  g^e^ng  hia  vahaea^ 
pistols,  and  saddle  ready,  preparing  to  start 
for  London,  the  bailiff  shut  up  the  hegsar's^ 
drum  in  the  squire's  house,  aa  a  waif  aod 
stray  of  justice  that  no  one  cared  for.  When 
the  sqnire  was  away,  and  the  bouse  m  tint 
rather  nervous,  sensitive  state  in.  whicb 
a  house  always  is  when  under  a  female 
regent,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  master, 
there  was  one  night  $sth  alana  of  thieves. 
Voices  were  heard,  or  were  ixaagiaed, 
hands  roughly  tried  the  windows,  heavj 
feet  shuffled  round  some  back  door«  The 
thieves  of  those  days  were  brigands,  who 
thought  nothing,  of  murder  and  arson,  aiuil 
would  boldly  besiege  a  house  that  refiosted 
them.  Sioads  were  bad«  justice  was  slow, 
assistance  was  far  off.  There  was  great 
danger  if  the  attacking  force  was  bolder  or 
more  numerous  than  the  defenders.  It 
was  just  a  question  which  had  the  toughest 
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headS)  and  wliose  sida  would  endnre  tiie 
most  sword'-cnts.  Tba  old  disbaoided  troopers 
of  both  sidefi  made  desperats  highwaymen, 
and  ibetj  had  not-  by  any  means  forgotten 
how  to  rifle  pooket»  and  cat  tfaroaiBi  Th ere 
was,  therefore,  great  alarm  «t  S^tve  liom- 
pesson's  about  these  rascals.  They  were 
discnased  in  tiie  parlour,  iu  tho  battery,  in 
the  stable^  in  the  stitl-Toom^.  and  no  donbt 
Mrs.  Mompesson  was  more  pleased*  even 
than  a  good,  wife  genevaJl]^  is^  ta  heftr  the 
hoofs  of  hoF  hiifiband*s  horse  baafc'  a  gallop 
up  the  London  road.  The  sqaire^  wool  Jb  look 
graver  a»  he  stopped  hi»  news  of'tlM  king's 
doings,  and  heeu^  of  l^e  danger* tiiaibad^ 
threatened'  all  he-  Talaed  and  le>¥edi  Be 
sure  the  first-  night  he  groxmd  Ins  sword 
sharper,  looked  to  his  pistol  primisig,  and* 
placed  beth  weapons  near  the.  bead  of  the 
great  plamed  and  enshioned  bed.  No  die* 
tarbanoe oame* thatnigiit however,  but  three 
nights  after,  the  sqnire  and  hts*  wifo  were 
awoke  by  alaiming  sonnds^  mde<  Ernsts  at 
the  oak  doors,  and  food  dlBfiant  knocks 
challenging*  admittance.  Mompesaon  was 
no  coward,  ao  up  he  leaped,  pni;  on  hia 
slippers,  siamck-  a  light,  snatched  ap  hie 
pistols,  and  down  the  warning  stairs, 
that  creaked  as  if  they  were  frightened., 
he  went.  The  hands  were  still  beating 
angrily  at  the  faali-door,  so  he^  angp^y  and 
ready  to  give  whoever  was  there  sadden 
death,  in  the  shape  of  two  bidlets,  threw 
the  door  open  and  held  hisi  lantern  ont  side* 
ways  into  the  darkness,  at  which  he  pointed- 
his  weapon.  Bnt  no  san^e  face  met  his. 
There  was  no  one — nothing  bnt  the  vast, 
mate  daikmess^  that  receoed  contin/nally 
before  the  light  he  carried.  As  he  stood 
there  the  knockhtg  began  again  at  another- 
door.  Sure  now  of  where  the  impodent 
thieves  were,  and  eager  to  attack  them, 
Mompesson  finng  back  the  bolts,  and  dashed 
open  the  second  door,  expeeiang-  a  rash  of 
fonons  men  as*  he  did  so,  and  calling  pro* 
bably  to  hie  tardy  serving-men  for  help. 
Bnt  again  tiiere  was  only  the  darkness,  and 
a  sense  of  akvm  and  snperstitioas  creep* 
ing  horror  now  began  to  steal  over  him. 
He  went  ronnd  the  hovse  and  examined 
every  door  and  window.  There  was 
nothing;  yet  still  a  certain  distant^  boUow, 
and  nnaccoontable  soxmd  struck  hie  ear. 

Jnst  as  he  get  baek  into  bed,  and  was  talk-, 
ing  over  the  extraordinary  ocoarrenee  with 
his  wife^  a  remarkable  tbnmping  and  drum^ 
ming  broke  out  on  the  very  top  of  the  honse, 
which,  conveniently  for  these  spiritaal  de- 
monstrations, was  built  almost  entirely  of 
wood.  It  was  now  bnt  too  evident  to  Mom- 


pesson that  sword  and  pistol  were  in- 
efiectnal  against  snch  an  intruder,  and  that 
the  ^irit  of  the  beggar  dmmmcr  was  bent 
on  taking  a  ghastly  and  terrible  revenge. 

The  noise  generally  retamed  when  every- 
thing* wae^  dcmt  np  and  the>  honse  was 
settlinff  down  to  sleep.  After  a  month's 
knoeking  at  onter*  doors,  and  in  the  open 
air,  the  sonnds  grew  bolder,  and  came  into, 
the  room  where  the  fotal  dram  lay.  They 
were  nsnally  heard  four  or  five  nighte  in 
seven,  beginning*  when  the  family  was  safe 
in  bed,  and.  oontinning  for  about  two 
boars,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  drummer 
hamself  (probably  some  artfol.  servant  or 
aoeomplice  conceal^  behind,  a- panel)  grew 
tired.  The  distnrbanoe  usually  oom- 
menoedwitb  what  contemporaneous  writora 
vagnely  call  *^  a  hurling  in  the  air>  over 
the- house,"  and  concluded*  by  a  beating  of 
the  drum  as  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  guard. 
This  agreeable  nocturnal  visitor  conlanued 
bis  distracting  drummings.fortwo  months, 
dmring  all  which*  time  Mr.  Mompesson, 
perspiring  profusely  with  foar,  listoned  to 
it  nightly  with  strained  ears.  Whoever 
wae  the  cheatj  the  ghostly  drummer  had 
evidently  been  a  soldier,  for  be  played  well- 
known,  old  Cavalier  pointa  of  war,  and  the 
differeai  tattoos. 

During  Mrs.  Mompesson's  subsequent 
O0nfinement,  and  three  weeks  after,  the 
drummer,  no  doubt  from  sheer  compaesion, 
ceased  hie  maddening  parchment  music. 
After  thia  the  old  malice  again  broke  out, 
and  the  ghostly  drummer  raged  again, 
worse  than  before,  parttcularly  tormenting 
the  children,  an  unworthy  occupation  even 
for  a  devili.  In  the  dark  their  bedsteads 
were  shaken,  so  that  people  in  the  room 
expected  they  would  fall  to  pieces.  Those 
who  touched  the  beds^  at  the  time  this  was 
going  on,  could  feel  the  shakings  but  could 
not  foel  any  gheetly  blowa  at  aj^y  special 
point.  Then  came  dreadflil  scratohings 
under  the  children's  beds^  as  if  by  some 
terrible  creature  with  iron  cla^ws.  Some- 
times the  fHghtened  children  would  be 
lifted  up  in  their  beds,  and  whatever  room 
tkev  went  to-  the  annoyance  continued. 

The  drum!mer>  and  his  crew  became  at 
last  so  unbearable,  ^at  a  clergyman  wae 
sent  fop  to  exorcise  these  untoward  spirits. 
When  he  arrived,  grave  and  important,  and 
bad  been  duly  re&eshed  with  good  sherry, 
he  knelt  down  at  the  children' sbedsides,  and 
read  suitable  prayers,  sufficient  to  have 
started  any  respectable  ghost  post-haste  to 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  spirit  was,  evidently,  a 
good  Church  of  England  ghost,  for  it  with- 
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drew  into  tbe  oock-loft  while  tlie  pmyere 
were  being  read,  and  ceased  all  scraichings 
and  liftings  of  beds.  But  prayers  oyer,  tbe 
dmmmer  grew  more  outrageous  tban  ever, 
and  defied  all  religious  purgations.  In  the 
presence  of  an  aghast  company  the  chairs 
walked  about  the  room  by  themselres,  and 
the  children's  shoes  were  thrown  oyer 
people's  heads.  Every  loose  thing  in  the 
chamber  began  to  fly  about,  and  even  a  bed* 
stafi*  was  gently  thrown  at  the  astonished 
minister,  on  whose  legs  it  fell  soft  as  a 
lock  of  wool,  and  sank  to  the  ground  with- 
out rolling. 

Mr.  Mompesson  perceiying  that  the  eyil 
spirit  especiaUy  persecuted  his  poor  chil- 
dren, sent  them  to  lodge  at  a  neighbour's 
house,  taking  his  eldest  daughter,  a  child 
of  ten,  into  his  own  chamber,  which  the 
drummer  had  not  disturbed  for  a  month 
before.  As  soon,  howeyer,  as  the  child 
was  snug  in  bed,  relying  on  its  safety  in 
its  father's  room,  the  cruel  drummer  again 
began  his  pranks,  answering  questioDS  by 
raps  on  the  drum.  It  was  also  noted,  with 
horror,  that  the  terror  at  the  knocking 
spread  like  an  infection  to  eyen  the  animals ; 
for  when  the  noise  was  loudesti  and  burst 
out  with  the  most  sudden  and  surprising 
yiolence,  no  dog  about  the  house  would 
move,  though  the  rapping  was  so  yiolenti 
and  boisterous,  and  rude,  that  it  could  be 
heard,  like  some  gigantic  death-watch,  Ar 
across  the  fields,  and  eyen  awakened  neigh- 
bours of  the  Mompessons  in  the  yilli^, 
which  was  at  some  distance. 

On  the  Ist  of  Noyember,  1662,  the  spirit 
displayed  himself  in  a  new  character.  A 
serying-man,  who  was  in  the  children's  room 
listening  to  the  supernatural  sounds  then 
raging,  suddenly,  in  the  f  tdl  day%ht,  and  in 
tlfe  presence  of  a  crowd  of  frightened  neigh- 
bours, obseryed  two  of  the  floor-planks 
moye.  Upon  this  he  half  mockingly  asked 
the  spirit  to  giye  him  one  of  them.  In- 
stantly the  board  glided  within  a  yard  of 
hiuL  He  then  said  defiantly,  and  proud 
of  the  response  to  his  wish,  *^  Let  me  haye 
it  in  my  hand,"  upon  which  it  pushed 
close  to  him.  He  thrust  it  back  seyeral  times, 
but  each  time  it  returned  to  him.  This  trick 
the  ghostly  plank  repeated  twenty  times, 
till  Mr.  Mompesson,  disliking  any  com- 
munication with  the  spirit  that  tormented 
the  house,  ^'forbade  such  fieimiliarities." 
That  same  day  a  sulphurous  smell  spread 
through  the  room,  preying  clearly  to  those 
simple  Wiltshire  people  that  the  whole  afiair 
was  diabolical  in  its  origin.  Soon  after  that, 
the  neighbour's  house  in  which  the  children 


were  being  full  of  visitors,  beds  were  maiie 
up  for  we  little  ones  in  the  parlour, 
which  no  ghostly  sounds  had  yet  disturbed. 
Very  soon  here  invisible  hands  began  in 
the  darkness  to  pluck  them  by  the  hair 
and  night-clothes,  but  no  dmmmingB  were 
heard. 

About  the  end  of  December,  1662,  the 
drummer  seemed  to  grow  tired,  but  there 
was  next  nightly  heard  a  noise  like  the 
jingling  of  money,  and  tossing  and  dash* 
ing  of  coins.  It  was  soon  remembered 
that  Mr.  Mompesaon's  mother  had,  the  daj 
before  these  sounds  began,  been  joking 
about  the  money  fairies  were  somAtiiiies 
said  to  leave  to  ffakvoured  persons,  saying 
that,  if  the  dmmmer  would  only  leave 
some  money  to  pay  for  the  trouble  he  had 
caused  them,  she  would  forgive  bim.  After 
this  the  spirit  took  to  small  misohisYoos 
tricks.  On  Ghxistmas  Eve,  a  little  before  day, 
one  of  the  younger  boys  getting  out  of  bed  in 
the  half-darkness,  was  hit  upon  a  sore  part  of 
his  heel  with  the  latch  of  the  door;  a  latch, 
moreover,  peculiarly  difficult  to  unfasten. 
The  niffht  after  Christmas  Day,  the  clothes 
of  old  Mrs.  Mompesson  were  thrown  abont 
the  room,  and  her  Bible  was  hidden  in  the 
ashes* 

The  spirit  then  began  to  persecute  John, 
a  servant  of  Mr.  Mompesson,  *'a  stent 
fellow  and  of  sober  conversation."  For 
several  nights  together,  hands  tore  the 
bed*clothes  off  him,  or,  if  he  held  them 
fiist,  struggled  with  him  for  them.  Some* 
times  his  shoes  were  thrown  at  his  head, 
or  he  was  held  as  if  bound  hand  and  foot 
But  he  always  found  that  when  be  reached 
for  his  sword  and  struck  round  with  it,  he 
became  free,  a  certain  proo^  to  any  one 
not  blinded  by  superstition,  that  the  spirit 
was  mere  flesh  and  blood  after  alL 

A  short  time  after  this,  a  son  of  Mr. 
Bennet,  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Mompesson'Sy 
with  whom  the  drummer  had  once  worked, 
came  and  stopped  a  night  at  Tedworth,  and 
told  Mompesson  of  threats  the  dmimner 
had  uttered  when  he  was  arrested.  His 
servant  slept  with  John  the  persecuted. 
That  night,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  bed, 
the  drum  was  beat  violently  in  Mr.  Ben- 
net's  room,  upon  which  he  rose  and  called 
his  nmn.  The  moment  the  man  had  gone, 
John  heard  a  rustling  sound  in  his  mm- 
ber,  and  somebody,  as  if  dressed  in  silk, 
came  to  his  bedside.  The  fellow  in- 
stantly reached  for  his  sword,  usnalljso 
efficacious,  but,  to  his  horror,  he  found  it 
held  firmly  from  him,  and  it  was  only 
with  much  difficulty  and  tugging  that  he 
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at  last  got  it  in  his  grasp ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  had,  the  spirit,  whose  incorporeal  essence 
seemed  always  to  dread  cold  steel,  at  once 
Icfl  him. 

The  spirit  was  versatile.  Early  in  January, 
1663,  there  began  to  be  a  singing  in  the 
chimney  before  the  spirit  appeared.  One 
night,  lights  like  corpse-candles  were  seen 
about  the  tormented  honse.  A  bine  and  glim- 
mering fiame  came  into  Mr.  Mompesson's 
chamber,  and  those  who  saw  it  felt  a  pain 
in  the  eyes.  After  the  light,  some  one,  ap- 
parently without  shoes,  was  heard  coming 
up  the  stairs.  The  light  was  seen,  fonr  or 
five  times,  in  the  children's  rooms,  and  the 
doors  were  opened  and  shut,  at  least  ten 
times.  When  they  were  opened,  half  a 
dozen  persons  seemed  to  enter  and  walk 
round  the  room,  and  Mr.  Mompesson  him- 
self heard  the  rustling  of  silk.  At  last  the 
spirit  openly  avowed  his  evil  design.  During 
the  knocking,  a  gentleman,  who  with  Sir 
Thomas  Chamberlain  and  others  was  pre- 
sent, said  boldly,  "  Satan,  if  the  drummer 
set  thee  to  work,  give  three  knocks,  and 
no  more."  Three  knocks,  and  no  more, 
were  then  at  once  distinctly  given.  The 
gentleman  knocked  again  afber  that  to  see 
if  it  would  answer  him  as  usual,  but  it  did 
not.  He  then  bid  it,  if  it  were  the  drummer, 
to  give  four  knocks,  and  no  more,  that 
night,  which  it  did,  and  left  the  house  quiet 
all  the  night  after. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Januazy  the  IQth, 
an  hour  before  day,  iSie  ghost  beat  out- 
side Mr.  Mompesson's  chamber,  then  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  house,  where  some 
gentlemen  visitors  were,  played  four  or 
five  tunes  at  their  door,  then  passed  away. 
The  next  ni^ht^  a  blacksmith  from  Ted- 
worth  sleepmg  with  John  the  servant, 
there  was  a  noise  in  the  room  as  of  shoeing 
a  horse,  and  something  came  like  a  pair  of 
pincers,  and  snipped  at  the  smith's  nose  half 
the  night.  It  was  now  universally  allowed 
in  Wiltshire  that  the  vagrant  drummer  had 
bewitched  Mr.  Mompesson's  house  and 
household,  and  countless  visitors  came  to 
see  the  place,  and  hear  the  sounds.  The 
possibility  of  their  being  caused  by  some 
knavish  servant,  acquainted  with  secret 
passages  in  the  walls  or  roof,  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  ignored,  except  by  a 
few  stubborn  sceptics,  who  from  the  be- 
ginning declared  the  whole  affair  to  be  a 
rank  imposture. 

New  manifestations  soon  appeared  as  the 
tricksters  grew  more  daring.  One  morning 
Mr.  Mompesson,  rising  to  go  a  journey, 
beard  a  great   noise    below,   where    the 


children  lay,  and  running  down  with'  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  heard  the  cry  of  "  A 
witch  !  a  witch !"  but  on  his  entrance  all 
became  quiet.  The  ghost  that  feared  cold 
steel  seems  also  to  have  had  a  respect  for 
hot  lead. 

One  night,  after  playing  many  apish 
tricks  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Mompesson's  bed, 
the  ghost  went  to  one  of  his  daughters' 
beds,  and  passed  under  several  times, 
lifting  up  the  bed  as  it  passed.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  noises  heard  in  the 
bed,  and  on  thrusting  at  the  ghost  with  a 
sword,  it  seemed  to  shift  and  avoid  the 
thrust,  but  still  continued  the  movement. 
The  night  after  it  caiiie  panting  like  a 
tired  dog.  On  a  servant  taking  up  a  bed- 
staff  to  strike  at  the  invisible  intruder, 
the  staff  was  snatched  out  of  her  hand  and 
thrown  away ;  and  when  visitors  came  up 
to  see  the  roopi  there  was  a  sulphurous 
smell  and  a  heat,  though  it  was  sharp 
winter  at  the  time.  The  spirit  kept  up 
this  panting  and  scratching  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  then  went  into  the  next  chamber 
and  knocked  a  little,  and  seemed  to  rattle 
a  chair.  This  was  done  for  two  or  three 
nights  together.  After  this  the  old  lady's 
Bible  was  again  found  in  the  wood  ashes. 
The  next  night  the  Mompessons  strewed 
ashes  over  the  room  to  see  what  footprints 
would  be  lefb^  and  the  next  morning  found, 
to  their  horror,  the  print  of  a  g^reat  claw, 
some  unintelligible  letters,  and  many  circles 
and  scratches. 

About  this  time  a  distinguished  visitor 
came  to  Tedworth,  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Reverend  Joseph  Glanvil,  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  his  most  worthless  majesty 
Charles  the  Second,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Baxter 
and  Mr.  Boyle.  He  came,  full  of  credulity, 
to  investigate  the  case  and  report  on  the 
remarkable  phenomena. 

•*  I  went  to  bed,"  he  says,  "  the  night  I 
was  there,  about  eight  of  the  clock,  when 
a  maid-servant,  coming  down  from  the 
children,  told  us  that  it  was  come.  The 
neighbours  that  were  there,  and  two  minis- 
ters who  had  seen  and  heard  it  divers  times, 
went  away,  but  Mr.  Mompesson,  I,  and 
a  gentleman  that  came  with  me,  went  up. 
I  heard  a  strange  scratching  as  I  went  up 
the  stairs,  and,  when  we  came  into  the 
room,  I  perceived  it  was  just  behind  the 
bolster  of  the  children's  bed,  and  seemed 
to  be  against  the  tick.  It  was  as  loud  a 
scratching  as  one  with  long  nails  could 
make  upon  a  bolster.  There  were  two  littie 
girls  in  the  bed,  between  seven  and  eight 
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y^ars  old,  as  I  guessed.  I  saw  their  hands 
out  of  the  clothes,  and  thej  could  not  con- 
tribute to  the  noise  that  was  behind  their 
heads.  They  had  grown  used  to  it,  and  had 
still  somebody  or  other  in  the  chambers 
with  them,  and,  therefore,  seemed  not  to  be 
much  affrighted.  I  standing  at  the  bed's 
head  thrust  my  hand  behind  the  bolster, 
stretching  it  to  the  place  where  the  noise 
seemed  to  come,  whereupon  the  noise 
ceased  there,  but  was  heard  in  another  part 
of  the  bed ;  but  when  I  h€ul  taken  out  my 
hand,  it  returned,  and  was  heard  in  the 
same  place  as  before.  I  had  been  told  it 
would  imitate  noises,  and  made  trial  by 
scratching  sereral  times  upon  the  sheet, 
as  five,  and  seven,  and  ten,  which  it  fol- 
lowed, and  then  stopped  at  my  number.  I 
searched  under  and  behind  ^e  bed,  turned 
up  tiie  clothes  to  the  bed-cords,  pushed  the 
bolster,  sounded  the  waM  behind,  and  made 
all  the  search  I  possibly  oould  to  find  if 
there  were  any  tnck,  contrivance,  or  com- 
mon cause  of  it.  The  like  did  my  friend, 
but  we  could  discover  nothing.  So  thai 
I  was  then  verily  persuaded,  and  am  so 
still,  tiiat  the  noise  was  made  by.  some 
demon  or  spirit.  After  it  had  scratched 
about  half  an  hour  or  move,  it  went  into 
the  midcUe  of  the  bed  under  the  children, 
and  there  seemed  to  pant,  like  a  dog  out 
of  breath,  very  loudly.  I  put  my  hand 
upon  the  place,  and  felt  the  bed  bearing  up 
against  it  a«  if  something  within  had 
thrust  it  up.  I  grasped  the  feathers  to 
feel  if  anything  living  was  in  it.  I  looked 
under  and  everywhere  about  to  see  if  there 
were  any  dog  or  cat^  or  any  such  creature, 
in  the  room,  and  so  we  all  did,  but  found 
nothing.  The  motion  caused  by  the  part- 
ing was  so  strong  that  it  shook  the  room : 
aad  windows  very  sensibly.  It  continaed 
thus  more  than  half  an  hour,  while  my 
friend  and  I  stayed  in  the  room,  andas  kmg 
after,  as  we  "wcsre  told.  During  the  panting 
I  chanced  to  see  something  (which  1 
thought  was  a  nat  or  mouse)  moving  in  a 
linen  bag  that  hung  up  against  another 
bed  that  was  in  the  room.  I  stepped  and 
caught  it  by  the  upper  end  with  one  hand, 
with  which  I  h^d  it,  and  drew  it  ^rem^ 
the  other,  but  fowid  nothing  at  all  in  it. 
There  was  nobody  near  to  ahake  the  ba^, 
or  if  there  had,  vo  otie  could  hsve  made 
such  a  motion,  which  seeaaoed  to  he  from 
within,  as  if  a  living  creature  had  moved 
it.  ...  .  It  will  then  be  said  by  flome 
that  my  friend  and  I  were  under  some 
affright,  and  so  fancied  noises  and  sights 
that  were  not.  This  is  the  eternal  evasion. 
But  if  it  be  possible  to  know  how  a  man 


is  afibcted  when  in  fear,  and  whm  ttneon. 
ceraed,  I  o(»tainly  know,  for  my  own  part, 
that  during  the  whole  time  of  my  bdng  in 
the  room  and  in  the  house,  I  was  under  no 
more  affrightment  than  I  am  now  while  I 
write  this  relation.  And  if  I  know  that  I  am 
now  awake,  and  that  I-  see  the  objects  that 
are  before  me,  I  know  that  I  heard  and  saw 
the  particulars  I  have  told.  There  is,  I  am 
sensible,  no  great  matter  for  stoiy  in  them, 
but  there  is  so  much  aa  ooavmoeth  me 
that  there  was  aooaewhat  exUmordinary, 
and  what  we  usually  call  pretamatuial,  in 
the  bvsinesB." 

That  same  night  Mr.  Qlanvil  and  his 
friend  slept  in  tiie  haunted  chamber,  and 
slept  well ;  but  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  a  great  knocking  came,  jast  with- 
out their  chamber  door.  Okmvil  siarted 
up  and  asked  who  was  there,  severai  timea, 
but  the  knocking  stiU  oontiiiued.  At  last 
mastering  eoursge,  Mr.  Gknvil  said : 

"  In  the  name  of  God  who  jb  it,  and 
what  would  you  have  f '* 

To  which  a  voice  answered,  '^Kothing 
with  you." 

Taking  it  to  be  a  servant  who  hnd  mis- 
taken the  door,  Mr.  Glanvil  iSbmn  lay  down 
and  went  to  sleep.  But  on  teUing  Mr. 
Mompesson  at  breakfiuit,  he  vras  assured 
that  no  servant  alept  near  that  room,  or 
had  bufluness  there,  and  that  none  of  the 
servants  were  up  till  aft^  daybreak.  Nor 
did  the  supematorai  events  of  that  nigHt 
€Snd  there.  For  presently  one  of  Mr.  Glan- 
vil's  servants  caase  and  told  him  that  his 
honPB  was  all  in  a  sweat,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  ridden  aU  night.  The  groom 
being  asked,  said  it  had  been  well  fed  and 
dressed  as  usual ;  but  that  day,  after  a  mile 
or  two  only  over  plain  down,  the  horae  feO 
hume,  and  died  in  two  or  three  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  jonamey. 

The  disbarfaanoes  now  grew  woiao  than 
ever.  LiglrtB  caoM  in  the  morning  iiiio  the 
children's  cdiamber,  and  voices  cried  ''A 
witch  i  a  witoh!''  for  a  hondrod  iimes 
togetfaier.  Another  tnao,  in  the  daylight^ 
Mr.  Mempmon,  seeing  aomo  wood  move 
in  Hie  cdiimney  of  the  room  where  be  was, 
disoharged  a  pistol  at  it,  and  (no  doubt 
hitting  ^e  rat  that  oauaed  the  movement) 
soon  aAier  found  several  drops  of  blood  on 
the  hearl^  and  on  the  stairs.  For  two  or 
thioe  nights  afbsrthat  the  ghost  was  quiet; 
then  it  came  again  and  began  to  torment  a 
little  child  just  taken  £om  nune.  It  would 
not  let  the  child  ^eep  for  two  nights  to- 
geldier,  and  if  candies  came  into  the  room 
they  w^nre  T3arried  away  higb  xcp  the  vdiim- 
ney,  or  thrown  under  the  bed.     The  ghost 
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nearly  frightened  the  ohild  to  death  by  leap- 
ing upon  it,  so  that  again  the  children  had 
all  to  be  removed.  The  next  night,  some- 
thing, about  midnight,  came  ap  the  stairs 
and  knocked  at  Mr.  Mompesson's  door; 
but  he  lying  still,  it  went  up  another  pair 
of  stairs  to  the  man's  chamber,  and  to  John 
it  appeared,  in  what  shape  and  proportion 
he  could  never  ooirreotiy  describe,  but  large, 
and  with  two  red  glaring  eyes  fixed  steadily 
upon  him,  of  that  he  was  sure.  It  then 
quietly  disappeared. 

Another  night,  when  strangers  were  pre- 
sent, it  purred  like  a  cat  in  the  children's 
bed,  and  lifted  up  the  clothes  and  the 
children,  though  six  men  held  them  down. 
The  children  were  then  removed  to  a  second 
bed,  that  the  first  might  be  ripped  open, 
but  the  annoyance  began  again  worse  than 
before.  This  continued  four  hours,  till  the 
children  getting  their  legs  bruised  against 
the  bedposts,  had  to  rise  and  sit  up  all 
night.  At  other  times  ashes  were  strewn 
in  the  bed,  and  one  night  a  long  pike-iron 
was  placed  in  Mr.  Mompesson's  bed,  and  in 
his  mother's  a  naked  knife  upright. 

In  April,  1663,  a  gentleman  staying  with 
the  Mompessons,  found  one  morning  that 
all  the  money  in  his  pocket  had  turned 
black  in  the  nighty  and  a  few  days  after  Mr. 
Mompesson  discovered  his  favourite  horse 
in  the,  stable  with  one  of  its  hind  feet 
jammed  in  its  mouth.  Later  in  the  month, 
for  several  nights  together,  Tedworth  House 
was  beset  with  seven  or  eight  ghostly 
shapes,  which,  when  a  gun  was  discharged, 
shuffled  away  together  mto  an  arbour  and 
disappeared. 

In  the  mean  time  the  real  drummer  had 
been  goin^  from  bad  to  worse,  and  was  at 
last  comnutted  to  Gloucester  Jail  for  steal- 
^.  While  in  that  place  of  durance,  a 
Wiltshire  man  came  to  the  prison  from 
curiosity,  and  the  warlock  asked  what  news 
there  was  in  Wiltshire.  The  visitor  said, 
"  No  news." 

"  No,"  quoth  the  drummer.  "  Did  you 
not  hear  of  the  drumming  at  a  gentleman's 
house  at  Tedworth  ?" 

"  Yes,  IVe  heard  enough  of  that,"  said 
the  Wiltshire  man. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  drummer,  "  I've 
plagued  him,  and  he  shall  never  be  quiet 
till  he  hath  made  me  satisfaction  for  taking 
away  my  drum." 

Upon  this  being  reported  to  Mr.  Mom- 
pesson, the  man  waa  taken  and  tried  for  a 
wizard  at  Salisbury.     The  drummer  was 
indicted  under  the  Act  (first   James  the , 
First,  chapter  twelve)  agamst  any  one  who ; 
fed,  employed,  or  rewarded  any  evil  spirit. 


The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill,  but  the 
petty  jury  acquitted  him,  though  it  was 
proved  that  be  had  boasted  of  books  he  had 
bought  from  an  old  wizard.  While  in 
prison  the  drummer  sent  to  Mr.  Mompes- 
son to  say,  if  he  would  give  him  leave  to 
work  for  him  as  a  harvest-man,  he  did  not 
question  that  he  could  do  him  good  in  the 
matter  of  the  noises.  To  this  the  Wilt- 
shire squire,  with  discreet  horror  of  wiautrds 
and  witches,  prudently  replied,  that  he 
knew  the  man  could  do  him  no  good  in 
any  honest  way,  and  therefore  he  would 
none  of  him. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Hill,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Mompesson,  told  the  story  of  the  drummer 
to  a  Somersetshire  quack  doctor.  This 
man  assured  him  that  Tedworth  House  had 
become  a  rendezvous  of  witches,  and  that 
for  a  hundred  pounds  he  would  undertake 
to  rid  the  house  of  all  disturbances.  He 
then,  to  prove  his  power,  took  up  a  looking- 
glass  that  was  in  the  room,  and  asked 
Mr.  Hill  whom  he  desired  to  see.  Mr.  Hill 
replied  his  wife,  who  was  then  many  miles 
distant.  He  looked,  and  at  once  saw  in  the 
glass  the  exact  image  of  his  wife,  working 
at  her  needle. 

"  The  gentleman  himself,"  says  Qlanvil, 
"  averred  that  to  me,  and  he  is  a  very 
sober,  intelligent,  and  credible  person." 
After  about  two  years'  vexation  the  ghostly 
Tedworth  drummer  finally  laid  down  his 
obnoxious  instrument. 

Mr.  Mompesson  was  much  annoyed  at 
the  time  by  reports  that -the  noises  were 
the  result  of  mere  imposture,  and  wrote  a 
public  announcement  denying  that  he  had 
ever  made  any  such  confession.  He  really 
seems  to  have  been  an  honest  man,  fully 
impressed  with  a  belief  in  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  visitation.  Mr.  Glanvil 
says  of  him :  "  He  is  a  gentleman  of  whose 
truth  in  this  account  I  have  not  the  least 
ground  of  suspicion,  he  being  neither  vain, 
nor  credulous,  but  a  discreet,  sagacious, 
and  manlv  person,  neither  crazy  nor  ima- 
ginative.' He  suffered  by  the  afiair  in 
his  name,  estate,  and  general  peace  of  his 
family.  Sceptics  called  him  an  impostor. 
Many  others  declared  his  misfortune  to 
be  the  judgment  of  Qod  against  him  for 
some  notorious  wickedness  or  impiety. 
His  estate  waa  injured  by  the  ooncourse  of 
visitors,  and  servants  could  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  live  with  him.  The  king  himself 
sent  gentlemen  to  bear  the  noises,  but 
nothing  was  seen  or  heard  that  night:  a 
&ct  which  delighted  the  disbelievers. 

The  "whole  story  is  a  very  reooaarkable 
instance  of  a  long  sustained,  apparently 
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pnrposeless,  yet  snccessfiil  impostnre,*  and 
IS  a  good  example  of  the  snperstitionB  pre- 
valent in  ike  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  noise  seems  to  hare  been  the  resnlt  of 
some  secret  conspiracy  of  servants,  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  the  house  probablv  rendered 
them  able  to  constantly  vex  and  alarm  the 
inmates,  especially  when  the  notion  of 
ghosts  and  witches  had  been  once  started, 
and  confirmed  by  the  rapping.  The  rats, 
with  whom  the  old  wooden  house  was  no 
doubt  full,  probably  played  a  subordinate 
but  important  part  in  the  same  supernatural 
visitation.  Aadison  afterwards  wrote  a 
comedy  on  this  vexatious  imposture. 

A  CHOICE. 

Iir  yonder  mancion  in  the  perk 

There  dwells  a  man  of  money, 
He  owni  both  sold  and  ihipa  and  land, 

And  all  his  uts  are  mmnj ; 
Uo  in  a  gilded  cnariot,  drawn 

By  prancing  grers,  goei  stately* 
His  face  is  somefthmg  grim  for  one 

Whom  Fortune  loves  so  greatly. 

Hard  by  the  nark  a  peasant  wight 

His  straw-tnatched  but  hath  chosen. 
He  owns  a  jackass  and  a  eow. 

And  ooeks  and  hens— a  dosen ; 
He  toils  afield  from  mom  to  nighty 

And  seldom  looketh  sadly, 
But  hath  a  merry  face  for  one 

Whom  Fortune  treats  so  badly. 


*  It  is  but  justice  to  the  modem  belierers  in  the 
Drummer  of  ledworth  to  give  the  following  communi- 
cation, lately  xeeeiTed  hj  us  from  a  Wiltsnire  eone- 
spondent :  "I have  known  the  house  in  question  for 
about  thirty  years.  I  haTe  had,  therefore,  a  good  op- 
portunitT  oif  testing  the  accounts  giTcn  by  people  m 
the  neighbourhood.  I  formerW  knew  an  old  lady  who, 
in  her  young  days,  lived  in  the  house.  I  haye  com- 
pared her  accounts  giTcn  with  others  I  obtained  from 
other  old  people,  ana  they  all  agree  in  thia,  that  there 
was,  in  or  about  the  house,  something  they  could  not 
understand.  They  all  agree  in  this  account,  that  about 
midnight  a  terrific  noise  commenced  in  the  top  of  the 
house,  similar  to  the  beatinyof  a  side-drum,  only  much 
louder.  This  oontinued  until  near  morning  incessantly. 
1'he  house  has  beoi  repaired  at  different  tmies,  and  oc- 
cupied, soon,  howcTcr,  to  be  deserted,  the  people  de- 
claring they  eouM  not  Utc  there  for  the  incessant 
drumming.  About  fourteen  years  ago  I  was  working 
on  the  Tedworth  estate  for  T.  Assheton  Smith,  Esq., 
ef  fox-hunting  notoriety.  The  house  was  then  repairra, 
and  put  in  habitable  order,  for  the  holding  of  the 
national  school  (it  had  been  shut  up  for  six  ynn  be- 
fore this).  Two  sisters  went  there  as  schoolmistresses, 
with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted.  They  eould  not 
stay  there,  and  in  consequence  the  school  was  removed 
to  another  building.  I  ridiculed  the  assertions  of  these 
young  women,  but  neither  ridicule  nor  banter  eould 
turn  them  from  their  stovy,  and  it  was  the  old  one — 
the  incessant  drumming.  I  may  further  say  that  all 
those  of  whran  I  have  inquired  agree  in  their  assertions 
that  there  is  something  supernatural  in  connexion  with 
the  house.  The  house  stands  in  a  very  pleasant  situa- 
tion in  a  meadow  in  close  proximity  to  the  churchyard. 
It  is  a  brick-built  house*  I  have  been  in  it  many 
times.  I  believe  there  is  no  more  wood  used  in  the 
building  than  there  woidd  be  in  ordinaiy "buildings, 
the  partitions,  Ac,  being,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  of 
brick,  four  inches  in  thidineBB." 


The  gentleman  a  daughter  hath. 

Too  proud  for  common  gallants, 
Her  face  is  somewhat  eololy  cut. 

But  she  has  wondrous  talenti. 
For  Maud  hath  slowly  nurtured  been 

By  a  wise  man  from  college ; 
She  plavs  Beethoven,  sings  with  taste. 

And  brimful  is  of  knowledge. 

The  peasant  has  a  daughter  too, 

Some  happy  wight  may  win  her; 
Poor  Bessie  cannot  play  or  sing. 

Though  she  can  cook  a  dinner. 
She  milks  the  cow,  she  weaves  the  wod. 

Knits  stockings  for  her  father. 
Her  cheek  is  reader  than  the  rose 

You  from  her  porch  may  gather. 

Now  both  were  fair  and  both  were  sweet, 

Both  willing  to  be  mated,  | 

And  many  a  day  between  the  two, 

My  wild  heart  oscillated. 
Between  the  oottage  and  the  hall 

I  spent  a  wild  existence. 
And  watched  the  maidens  as  a  hawk 

Eyes  chickens  from  a  distance. 

At  last  the  lady's  leamed  eyes 

And  white  brow  made  me  falter, 
I  spoke  and  wooed  that  maiden  wise. 

And  led  her  to  the  altar. 
Heigho !  dose  by  dwells  Bessie,  wed 

To  one  of  lowly  station ; 
She  milks,  Ae  spins,  and  she  can  love ; 

But  Maud  has— cultivation ! 
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Whbk  the  consninniate  villain  of  melo- 
drama mysteriotisly  approaches  ihe  foot* 
lights,  and,  with  a  scowl  at  the  front  ror 
of  the  pit,  remarks,  "  I  mnst  dissemhle," 
or  some   snch  words  to  that  effect^  it  is 
certain  that  he  is  perfectly  andihle  in  all 
parts  of  the  theatre  in  which  he  performs; 
and  yet  it  is  required  of  the  personages 
nearest   to    him    on    the    stage  —  let  ns 
say,   the   rival  lover  he  has  resolved  to 
despatch  and  the  bcanteons  heroine  he  has 
planned  to  betray — that  they  should  pre- 
tend to  be  absolutely  deaf  to  his  ohsem- 
tion,  the  manifest  g^vity  of  its  bearing 
upon  their  interests  and  future  happmess 
notwithstanding.     Moreover,  we  who  are 
among  the  spectators  are  bound  to  credit 
this  curious  auricular  infirmity  on  the  part 
of  ilie  lover  and  the  lady.   We  can  of  course 
hear  perfectly  well    the    speech   of  their 
playfellow,  and  are  thoroughly  aware  that 
from  their  position  they  riinst  of  necessitj 
hear  it  at  least   as   distinctly  as  we  do. 
Yet  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  ignore  onr 
convictions  and  perceptions  on  wis  head. 
For,  indeed,  the  drama  depends  for  its  due 
existence  and  conduct  upon  a  system  of 
connivance  and  conspiracy,  in  which  the 
audience,  no  less  than  the  actors,  are  com- 
prehended.    The  make-shifts  and  artifices 
of  the  theatre  have  te  be  met  half-waj* 
and  indulgently  accepted.  | 
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The  stage  could  not  live  witbotit  its 
whispers,  -which,  after  all,  are  only  whig- 
pcrs  in  a  non-natnral  sense.  For  that  can 
hardly  be  in  tmth  a  whisper,  which  is 
designed  to  reachi  the  ears  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  persons.  But  the  "asides"  of 
the  theatre  are  a  oonyenient  and  indispen- 
sable method  of  revealing  to  the  audience 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  of 
admitting  them  to  his  confidence.  The 
novelist  can  stop  his  story,  and  indulge  in 
analytical  descriptions  of  his  characters, 
their  emotions,  moods,  intentions,  and 
opinions ;  but  the  dramatist  can  only  make 
Iiis  creatures  intelligible,  by  means  of  the 
speeches  he  puts  into  their  mouths.  So, 
for  the  information  of  the  audience  and 
the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the 
scene,  we  have  soliloquies  and  asides,  the 
artful  delivery  of  which,  duly  to  secure 
attention  .and  enlist  sympathy,  evokes  the 
best  abilities  of  the  players,  whom  it  be- 
hoves to  invest  with  an  air  of  nature  asd 
trnth-seeming  purely  fictitious  and  unrea- 
sonable proceedings. 

Bnt  there  are  other  than  these  recog- 
nised and  established  whispers  of  the 
stage.  Voices  are  occasionally  audible  in 
the  theatre  which  obviously  were  never 
intended  to  reach  the  public  ear.  The 
existence  of  such  a  fanctionary  as  the 
prompter  may  be  one  of  those  thingps  which 
are  ''  generally  known,"  but  the  knowledge 
should  not  come,  to  those  who  sit  in  front 
of  the  curtain,  from  any  exercise  of  their 
organs  of  sight  or  of  sound.  To  do  the 
prompter  justice  he  is  rarely  visible,  bnt 
his  tones,  however  still  and  small  they 
may  pretend  to  be,  sometimes  travel  to 
those  whom  they  do  not  really  concern. 
One  of  the  first  scraps  of  information  ac- 
quired by  the  theatrical  student  relates  to 
the  meaning  of  the  letters  P.  S.  and  O.  P. 
Otherwise  he  might,  perhaps,  have  some 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  apparently 
magnetic  attraction  which  one  particular 
Bide  of  the  proscenium  has  for  so  many 
of  onr  players.  We  say  our  players  ad- 
visedly, for  the  position  of  the  prompter  is 
different  on  the  foreign  stage.  Abroad, 
and,  indeed,  during  alien  and  lyrical  per- 
formances in  this  countrv,  he  is  hidden 
in  a  sort  of  gipsy-tent  in  m>nt  of  the  desk 
of  the  condnctor.  The  accommodation 
provided  for  him  is  limited  enough :  little 
more  than  his  head  can  be  permitted  to 
emerge  from  the  hole  cut  for  him  in  the 
stage.  Bnt  his  situation  has  its  advan- 
tages. He  cannot  possibly  be  seen  by  the 
audience ;  he  can  conveniently  instruct  the 
performers  without  requiring  them   "  to 


look  off"  appealingly,  or  to  rush  desperat-ely 
to  the  wing  to  be  reminded  of  their  parts ; 
while  the  sloping  roof  of  his  temporary 
abode  has  the  effect  of  directing  his  whis- 
pers on  to  the  stage,  and  away  from  the 
spectators.  It  seems  strange  that  this 
system  of  posting  the  prompter  in  the  van 
instead  of  on  the  flank  of  the  actors  has 
never  been  permanently  adopted  in  this 
country.  But  our  stage  is  steeped  in  the 
densest  Toryism,  and  a  change  of  the  kind 
indicated  would  certainly  be  energetically 
denounced  by  a  number  of  very  respectable 
and  sensible  people  as  "  un-English,"  an 
objection  that  is  generally  regarded  as 
quite  final  and  convincing,  although  it  is 
conceivable,  at  any  rate,  that  a  thing  may 
be  of  fair  value  and  yet  of  foreign  origin. 
"  Gkid,  sir,  if  a  few  very  sensible  persons 
had  been  attended  to  we  should  still  have 
been  champing  acorns  !"  observed  Luttrell 
the  witty,  when  certain  enlightened  folk 
strenuously  opposed  the  building  of  Wa- 
terloo  Bridge  on  the  plea  that  it  would  spoil 
the  river. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  with  the  first 
introduction  here  of  operatic  performances 
came  the  gipsy-tent,  or  hut,  of  the  prompter. 
The  singers  voted  it  quite  indispensable.  It 
was  much  ridicnled,  of  course,  by  the  general 
public.  It  was  even  made  the  special 
subject  of  burlesque  on  a  rival  stage.  A 
century  ago  the  imbecility  was  indulged  in 
of  playing  the  Beggars'  Opera  with  **  the 
characters  reversed,"  as  it  was  called ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  female  characters  were  assumed 
by  the  actors,  the  male  by  the  actresses. 
This  was  at  theB^ymarket  Theatre,  under 
George  Golman's  management.  The  foolish 
proceeding  won  prodigious  applause.  A 
prologue  or  preliminary  act  in  three  scenes 
was  written  for  the  occasion.  The  fun  of 
this  introduction  seems  now  gros^  and  flat 
enough.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  it,  we 
read,  a  stage  carpenter  raised  his  head 
through  a  trap  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
He  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  laughter 
from  the  gallery.  The  prompter  appears 
on  the  scene  and  demands  of  the  carpenter 
what  he  means  by  opening  the  trap  P  The 
carpenter  explains  that  he  designs  to  prompt 
the  performers  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Opera  House  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hay- 
market.  "  Psha !"  cries  the  prompter, 
*'  none  of  your  Italian  tricks  for  me !  Shut 
up  the  trap  again  !  I  shall  prompt  in  my 
old  place ;  for  we  won't  do  all  they  do  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  till  they  can  do 
all  we  do  om  ours."  So  soundly  English  a 
speech  is  received  with  great  cheering— 
the  foreigners  and  their  Bew-&ngled  ways 
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are  laughed  to  scorn,  and  the  perfonnanoe 
is  a  very  oomplete  success. 

To  singers,  the  convexuent  position  of 
the  prompter  is  a  matter  of  real  importance. 
Their  memories  are  severely  tried,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  words,  they  have  to  hear  in 
mind  the  music  of  their  parts.  While  de- 
Uyering  their  soenas  they  are  compelled  to 
remain  almost  stationaiy,  well  in  front  of  the 
stage,  so  that  their  voioes  may  he  thrown 
towards  their  audience  and  not  Ios6  effect 
hy  escaping  into  the  flies.  Meanwhile, 
their  hasty  movement  towards  a  prompter 
in  the  wings,  upon  any  sudden  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  words  of  their  song^  would  he 
most  awkward  and  unseemly.  It  is  very 
necessary  that  their  prompter  and  their 
conductor  should  be  their  near  neighbours, 
able  to  render  them  assistance  and  support 
upon  tiie  shortest  notice.  But  this  proxi- 
mity of  the  prompter  has,  perhaps,  induced 
them  to  rely  too  much  upon  his  help,  and 
to  burden  their  memories  too  little.  The 
majority  of  singers  are  but  indifferently 
acquainted  with  the  words  they  are  required 
to  utter.  They  gather  these,  as  they  want 
them,  from  the  hidden  friend  in  his  hutch 
at  their  feet.  The  occupants  of  the  pro- 
scenium boxes  at  the  opera-houses  must  be 
fiatmiliarly  acquainted  with  the  tones  of  t<he 
prompter's  voice,  as  he  delivers  to  the 
singers,  line  by  line,  the  matter  of  their 
parts,  and  occasionally  these  stage  whispers 
are  audible  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
footlights.  Li  operatic  performances,  how- 
ever, the  words  are  of  very  inferior  im- 
portance to  the  musio;  the  composer  quite 
eclipses  the  author.  A  musician  has  been 
known  to  call  a  hbretto  the  "  yerbiage*'  of 
his  opera.  The  term  was  not  perhaps  al> 
together  inappropriate.  Even  actors  are 
apt  to  underrate  ihe  importance  of  the 
speeches  they  are  called  upon  to  deliver, 
laying  the  greater  stress  upon  the  "  busi- 
ness" they  propose  to  originate,  or  the 
scenic  effects  that  are  to  be  introduced  into 
the  play.  They  sometimes  describe  the 
words  of  their  parts  as  "cadde.''  Bat 
perhaps  this  term  also  may  be  aceepted  as 
applying,  fitly  enough,  to  much  of  the 
dialogue  of  the  modem  drama. 

It  is  a  popular  notion  that,  although  all 
persons  nmy  not  be  endowed  with  histrionic 
gifts,  it  is  open  to  everybody  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  pxmipter  without  preparation 
or  study,  otill  the  office  requires  some 
exercise  of  care  and  judgment.  "  Here's  a 
nice  mess  youVe  got  me  into,"  said  once  a 
tragedian,  imperfect  in  his  text,  to  an  in- 
experienced or  incantious  prompter.  *'  What 
am  I  to  do  now  ?  ThanloB  to  yoo,  I've  been 


and  spoken  all  the  next  act  !*'  And  the 
prompter  has  a  task  of  sdrious  diffienlty 
before  him  whan  the  actors  are  but  dis- 
tantly acquainted  with  their  parts,  cfr^Aj 
of  the  syls,"  that  is,  syllables^  as  they  prefer 
to  describe  their  condition.  "  Where  have 
they  ^t  to  now  ?"  he  has  sometimes  to 
ask  himself  when  he  finds  them  making 
havoc  of  their  speeches,  misfring  ihm  cues, 
and  leading  him  a  sort  of  steeple-dnse 
through  the  book  of  the  play,  it  is  die 
golden  rule  of  the  player  who  is  ^*  studc**— 
at  a  loss  for  words— to  "  come  to  Hecuba," 
or  pass  to  some  portion  of  his  duty  which 
he  happens  to  bear  in  recolleciaon.  "Whst's 
the  use  of  bothering  about  a  handfiDd  of 
words  P "  demanded  a  veteran  stroUer.  "  I 
never  stick.  I  always  say  someftbing  and 
get  on,  and  no  one  has  hissed  me  yet  I"  It 
was  probably  this  performer,  wlio,  dnnug 
his  impersonation  of  Macbeth,  finding  him- 
self at  a  loss  as  to  the  text  soon  alter  the 
commencement  of  his  second  scene  widi 
Lady  Macbeth,  cooUy  observed :  *^  Let  ns 
retire,  dearest  chuck,  and  con  this  matter 
over  in  a  more  sequestered  .spot^  far  from 
the  busy  haunts  of  men.  SSEere  tiie  walls 
and  doOTB  are  spies,  and  our  every  word 
is  echoed  fiiur  and  near.  Gome,  then,  let's 
away!  False  heart  must  hide,  you  know, 
what  &l8e  heart  dare  not  show."  A 
prompter  could  be  of  little  service  to  a 
gentleman  so  fertile  in  resouzces.  He  may 
be  left  to  pair  off  with  that  provincial 
Montano  who  modemsed  his  speech  in 
referenoe  to  Gassio : 

* 

And  *ti8  grwt  pity  that  the  noble  Hbor 
Should  haxard  ouch  o  pkoo  M  kit  ova  Mooadl 
With  one  of  an  iofnlt  infirmit j. 
It  were  an  honeat  action  to  wy 
So  to  the  itoor— 

into  ''  It's  a  pitv,  don't  you  think,  tbat 
Othello  should  pkce  such  a  man  in  such 
an  officer  Hadn't  we  better  tell  him  so, 
sir?" 


La  small  provincial  or  strolling 
it  often  becomes  expedient  to  press  eveiy 
member  of  the  establishment  into  the  ser- 
vios  of  the  stage.  We  read  of  a  uBefbl 
property-man  and  sccttc-shifter  who  was 
oocasonally  required  to  fill  sma^  parts  in 
the  perfi^rmance,  anch,  fi>r  inataiace^  as 
^  tiifi  cream^fiftced  loon"  tn  Macbeth,  aod 
who  thna  csplained  his  system  of  repie- 
sentatiaB,  admitting  l^t  from  his  other 
occupatimui  he  ooud  rai^ly  commit  per- 
fictly  to  memcry  die  wards  he  was  reqnW 
to  utter.  ''I  tell  you  how  I  manage.  I 
inwariaUy  contrms  to  get  a  reg'lar  knoir- 
ledge  of  die  natnr'  of  i£e  e^^ar>ae-ter,  and 
ginnerally  gives  the  handience  woidfl  t» 
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sear  like  tlie  tmtli  as  need  be.  I  seldom 
or  never  puts  any  of  you  out,  and  takes  as 
much  pains  as  anybody  can  expect  for  two 
and  six  a  week  extra,  which  is  all  I  gets 
for  doing  such  like  parts  as  mine.  I  finds 
Shakespeare's  parts  worse  to  get  into  my 
head  nor  any  otber ;  be  goes  in  and  out  so 
to  tell  a  thing.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
I  was  to  say  all  that  rigmarole  about  the 
wood  coming;  and  I'm  sure  my  telling 
Macbeth  as  Birnam  Wood  was  a-walking 
three  miles  off  the  castle,  did  very  well. 
But  some  gentlemen  is  sadly  pertickler,  and 
never  considers  circumstanoes." 

Such  players  as  this  must  needs  be  tbe 
despair  of  prompters,  who  must  often  be 
tempted  to  dose  their  books  altogether.  It 
woidd  almost  seem  that  there  are  some 
performers  whom  it  is  quite  vain  to  prom>pt : 
it  is  safer  to  let  them  alone,  doing  what 
they  listi  lest  bad  should  be  made  worse. 
Something  of  this  kind  happened  once  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  Marcellus.  Hamlet 
demands  of  Horatio  ooncernisg  the  ghost 
of  "  buried  Denmark,"  "  Stayed  it  long  ?" 
Horatio  answers,  *'  While  one  witb  mode- 
rate haste  might  tell  a  hundred."  Mar- 
cellus should  add,  *'  Longer,  longer."  But 
the  Marcellus  of  this  special  oocasion  was 
mute.  ''Longer,  longer,"  whispered  the 
pompter.  -Then  out  spoke  Marcellus,  to 
the  constematiou  of  his  associates,  "  Well, 
say  two  Hundred !"  So  prosaic  a  Marcellus 
is  only  to  be  matched  by  that  literal 
Guildanstem  who,  when  besought  by 
Hamlet  to  ".play  upon  this  pipe,"  was  so 
moved  by  the  urgent  manner  of  the  tra- 
gedian, Uiai  be  SfctuaUy  made  the  attempt, 
seizing  the  instrument,  and  ei^oking  from 
it  most  eccentric  sounds.  But  this  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  those  stories  of  which  the 
theatre  is  abundantly  possessed,  remark- 
able rather  for  their  comicality  than  their 
truthfulness. 

It  is  duiouB  how  many  of  the  incidents 
4uid  details  <of  representation  escape  the 
notice  of  the  audionoe.  And  here  we  aire 
referring  less  to  merits  than  to  mischances. 
Oood  acting  noay  not  always  obtain  due 
recognition ;  but  then  how  often  bad  acting 
and  accidental  deficiencies  remain  unde- 
tected I  "  We  were  all  terribly  out,  but 
the  audienoe  did  not  see  it,"  actors  will 
o^n  oandidly  admit.  Although  we  in 
front  «»«^  »ee  and  hearlhin«8  we 
should  not,  soma  peculiarity  of  our  position 
blinds  and  deafens  us  to  much.  Our  eyes 
are  beguiled  into  accepting  age  for  youth, 
shabbmess  for  finery,  tinsel  for  splendour. 
Crarrick  frankly  owned  that  he  nad  once 
Appeared  upon  the  stage  so  inebriated  as 


to  be  scarcely  able  to  articulate,  bat  "  his 
friends  endeavoured  to  stifle  or  cover  this 
trespass  with  loud  applause,"  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audienoe  did  not  perceive  that 
anything  extraordinary  was  the  matter. 
What  happened  to  Gkrrick  on  that  occa- 
sion has  happened  to  others  of  his  profes- 
sion. And  our  ears  do  not  catch  much  of 
what  is  uttered  on  the  stage.  Young,  the 
actor,  used  to  relate  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  playing  the  hero  of  the  Gamester  to 
the  Mrs.  Beverley  of  Sarah  Siddons,  he 
was  so  overcome  by  the  passion  of  her 
acting  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  proceed 
with  his  part.  There  was  a  long  pause, 
during  whi<^  the  prompter  several  times 
repeated  the  words  which  Beveriey  should 
speak.  Then  ^^Mrs.  Siddons  coming  up 
to  her  fellow-aotor,  put  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  upon  his  shoulders,  and  said,  in  a 
low  voice, '  Mr.  Young,  recollect  yourself.'  " 
Yet  probably  from  the  front  of  the  house 
nothing  was  seen  or  heand  of  this.  In  the 
same  way  the  players  will  sometimes  prompt 
each  other  through  whole  scenes,  inter- 
change remarks  as  to  necessary  adjust- 
ments of  dress,  or  instructions  as  to  "  busi- 
ness" to  be  gone  through,  without  exciting 
the  attentiGOi  of  the  audience.  Kean's 
pathetic  whisper,  '*  I  am  dying,  speak  to 
them  for  me,"  when,  playing  for  the  last 
time,  he  sank  into  the  arms  of  his  son,  was 
probably  not  heard  across  the  orchestra. 

Mrs.  FanjB^y  Kemble,  in  her  Journal  of 
her  Tour  in  America,  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  a  performance  of  the  last  scene 
of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  not  as  it  seemed  to 
the  spectators,  but  as  it  really  was,  with 
the  whifiipered  communications  of  the  actors. 
Romeo,  at  the  words  "  Quick,  let  me  snatch 
thee  to  thy  Romeo's  arms,"  pounced  upon 
his  playfellow,  plucked  her  up.  in  his  arms 
**  like  an  TmconHortable  bundle^"  and  stag- 
gered down  the  stage  vrith  her.  Juliet 
whispers,  **  Oh,  yon  Ve  got  me  up  horridly  ! 
That'll  never  do ;  let  me  down.  Pray  let 
me  down  I ' '  But  Romeo  proceeds,  from  the 
acting  vezsion  of  the  play,  be  it  understood : 

**  TlMse,  brectlie  a-Titel  ipirit  on  thj  lips. 
And  call  4hte  JbM]^  my  soul,  to  life  ana  love  I** 

Juliet  continues  to  whispers  ^Pi^y  put 
me  down ;  you'll  oeitainly  throw  me  down 
if  you  don't  set  me  on  the  ground  directly." 
^'Li  thm  midst  of  'cruel,  cursed  fate,'  his 
dagger  fell  ovt  of  his  dress.  I,  embrac- 
ing him  tenderly,  crammed  it  back  again, 
because  I  knew  I  should  want  it  at  the 
end."     The  performance  thus  went  on : 

BoKSO.  Tear  not  my  heart-stringa  thus ! 

They  bxwk  1  th^  «rMki   JsUatl   Jaliet! 

(Di«f). 
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JtTLiXT  (to  eorpte).    Am  I  smothering  touP 
CoRFSi.    Not  at  ali    But  oould  you,  do  you  think, 

be  80  kind  aa  to  put  my  vig  on  again  for  mo  P    It  hai 

fallen  off. 
JuuBT  (to  •orpas).    I'm  afiraid  I  can't,  but  Fll 

throw  my  mutlin  veil  over  it.    YouVo  broken  the 

phial,  haven't  you?     {Corpse  nodded)* 
JuLiBT  (to  corpse).  Where's  your  dagger  P 
CoBPSB  (to  Juliet),  'Pon  my  soul  I  don't  know. 

The  same  viyacions  writer  supplies  a 
corresponding  account  of  tbe  representation 
of  Venice  Preserved,  in  which,  of  oonrse, 
she  appeared  as  Belvidera.  "  When  I  went 
on,  I  was  nearly  tnmbling  down  at  the 
sight  of  my  Jaffier,  who  looked  like  the 
apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  with  the 
addition  of  some  devilish  red  slashes  along 
his  thighs  and  arms.  The  first  scene  passed 
off  well,  but,  oh !  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  to  that !  Whenever  he  was 
not  glned  to  my  side  (and  that  was  seldom), 
he  stood  three  yards  behind  me;  he  did 
nothing  but  seize  my  hand  and  grapple  it 
so  hard  that^  unless  I  had  knocked  him 
down  (which  I  felt  much  inclined  to  try), 
I  conld  not  disengage  myself.  In  the 
senate  scene,  when  I  was  entreating  for 
mercy,  and  struggling,  as  Otway  has  it, 
for  my  life,  he  was  prancing  round  the 
stage  in  every  direction,  flourishing  his 
dagger  in  the  air.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had 
got  up  and  run  away ;  it  would  have  been 
natural,  and  have  served  him  extremely 
right.  In  the  parting  ^cene*-oh,  what  a 
scene  it  was ! — ^instead  of  going  away  from 
me  when  he  said  '  Farewell  for  ever !'  he 
stuck  to  my  skirts,  though  in  the  same 
breath  that  1  adjured  him,  in  the  words  of 
my  part,  not  to  leave  me,  I  added,  aside, 
*  Get  away  from  me,  oh  do  !*  When  I  ex- 
claimed, '  Not  one  kiss  at  parting !'  he  kept 
embracing  and  kissing  me  like  mad,  and 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  pursuing  him, 
and  calling  after  him,  '  Leave  tiiy  S&gger 
with  me !'  he  hung  himself  up  against  the 
wing,  and  remained  dangling  there  for  five 
minutes.  I  was  half  crazy.  I  prompted 
him  constantly,  and  once,  after  struggling 
in  vain  to  free  mvself  from  him,  was  obliged, 
in  the  middle  of  my  part,  to  exclaim,  •  xou 

hurt  me  dreadfolly,  Mr. '    He  clung 

to  me,  cramped  me,  crumpled  me— dread- 
ful !  I  never  experienced  anything  like 
this  before,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
never  would  again." 

Yet  the  ludicrous  imperfections  of  this 
performance  passed  unnoticed  by  the  au- 
dience. The  applause  seems  to  have  been 
unbounded,  and  the  Jaffier  of  the  night 
was  even  honoured  by  a  special  call  before 
the  curtain. 

We  have  little  space  for  further  record 
of  the  curiosities  of  stage  whispers ;  but 


here  is  a  story  of  a  communication  of  this 
kind  which  must  have  gravely  troubled  its 
recipient.  A  famous  Lady  Macbeth,  **  star- 
ring*' in  America,  had  been  accidentaDj 
detained  on  her  journey  to  a  remote  theatre. 
She  arrived  in  time  only  to  change  her 
dress  rapidly  and  huny  on  the  scene.  The 
performers  were  all  stamgers  to  her.  At 
the  conclusion  of  her  first  soliloqnj,  a 
messenger  should  enter  to  announce  the 
coming  of  King  Duncan.  But  wbit 
was  her  amazement  to  hear  in  answer  to 
her  demand,  "  What  is  your  tidings?" 
not  the  usual  reply,  "The  king  comes 
here  to-night,"  but  the  whisper,  spoken 
from  behind  a  Scotch  bonne^  upheld  to 
prevent  the  words  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
audience,  ^'Hush;  I'm  l£kcbeth!  We*Te 
cut  the  messenger  out — go  on  please !" 

Another  disconcerted  performer  mast 
have  been  the  provincial  Richard  the  Third 
to  whom  the  BatcHffe  of  the  theatre— who 
ordinarily  played  harlequin,  and  could  not 
enter  without  something  of  that  trippiHg 
and  twirling  gait  peculiar  to  pantomime — 
brought  the  information,  long  before  it  was 
due,  that  "the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is 
taken  !"  "Not  yet,  you  fool^"  whispered 
Bichard.  "Beg  pardon.  Thought  he  was,*' 
cried  Harlequin  Batcliffe,  as,  carried  away 
by  his  feelings  or  the  force  of  habit,  he 
thi*ew  what  tumblers  call  "a  catherine- 
wheel,"  and  made  a  rapid  exit. 

We  conclude  with  noting  a  stage  whisper 
of  an  old-established  and  yet  most  mys- 
terious kind.  In  a  book  of  recent  date 
dealing  with  theatrical  life,  we  read  thai 
the  words  "  John  Orderly"  uttered  by  the 
proprietor  of  a  strolling  theatre,  behind  the 
scenes,  or  in  the  wings  of  his  establishment, 
constitute  a  hint  to  the  players  to  curtaQ 
the  performances  and  allow  the  curtain  to 
fall  as  soon  as  may  be.  Who  was  "  John 
Orderly,"  and  how  comes  his  name  to  be 
thus  used  as  a  watchword  ?  The  life  of 
Edwin  the  actor,  written  by  (to  quote 
Macaulay)  "  that  filthy  and  malignant 
baboon,.  John  Williams,  who  called  himself 
Anthony  Pasquin,"  and  published  late  in 
the  last  century,  contains  the  following 
passage:  "When  theatric  performers  intend 
to  abridge  an  act  or  play,  they  are  aociu- 
tomed  to  say,  we  will  JoHir  Audlet  it.  It 
originated  thus:  In  the  year  1749,  Shuto- 
was  master  of  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair 
in  West  Smithfield,  and  it  was  his  mode  to 
lengthen  the  exhibition  nntil  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  were  gathered  at  the 
door  to  fill  the  house.  This  event  was  sig- 
nified by  a  fellow  popping  his  head  in  at 
the  gallery  door  and  oellowing  out  Johk 
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AuPlET !  as  if  in  an  act  of  inquiry,  though 
the  intention  was  to  let  Shuter  know  that 
a  j&esh  audience  were  in  high  expectation 
below.  The  consequence  of  this  notification 
wafl  that  the  entertainments  were  instantly 
concluded,  and  the  gates  of  the  booth 
thrown  open  for  a  new  auditbry."  That 
John  Audley  should  be  in  time  corrupted 
into  John  Orderly,  is  intelligible.  We  don't 
look  to  the  showman  or  the  strolling 
manager  for  nicety  or  correctness  of  pro- 
nunciation. But  whether  such  a  person 
as  John  Audley  ever  existed,  who  he  was, 
and  what  he  did,  that  his  name  should  be 
handed  down  in  this  way,  from  generation 
to  generation,  we  are  still  left  inquiring. 


THE  GROTTO  OP  HAN. 


At  last  I  have  seen  the  Grotto  of  Han. 
For  twenty  years  hare  I  resolved  to  see 
this  grotto;  but  something  or  other  has 
always  occurred  to  cross  my  purpose ;  and 
I  haye  gone  on  looking  wistfully  at  the 
passages  in  my  Murray,  or  in  my  Conti- 
nental Bradshaw,  whereby  the  existence  of 
the  natural  wonder  is  indicated,  and  the 
useful  information  is  conveyed  that  it  is 
not  to  be  seen  for  less  than  five  francs. 
Till  last  August  the  Grotto  of  Han  had 
been  continually  dwindling  in  my  mind, 
nntil  it  had  become  something  like  the 
dream  of  a  past,  in  which  one  has  never 
lived.  The  description  I  had  read  was 
anything  but  exhaustive,  and  had  produced 
nothing  that  by  the  most  violent  use  of 
terms  could  be  called  an  image.  Thanks 
to  letter-press  and  pictorial  art,  including 
photography,  there  are  certain  foreign 
spots  whicn  are  almost  as  familiar  to  him 
who  never  crossed  the  seas,  as  to  the  most 
inveterate  of  travellers.  Who  could  not 
figuratively  shake  hands  with  the  chief 
buildings  of  Venice  as  with  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  give  a  nod  of  recognition  to 
Niagara  ?  Nevertheless,  the  Grotto  of  Han 
has  been  declared  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
world,  and  Britons  know  next  to  nothing 
about  it. 

Perhaps  the  want  of  intimacy  with  the 
grotto  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  it 
is  at  once  too  near  and  too  much  out  of  the 
way.  Perhaps,  too,  from  a  siikiilar  reason, 
a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
have  never  set  eyes  on  St.  John's  Gate, 
Clerkenwell,  curious  though  it  be  in  itself, 
and  on  account  of  its  many  associations. 
Everybody  who  threads  our  streets  must 
perforce  see  Temple    Bar,  but  none,  save 
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sires  in  that  quarter,  ever  find  themselves 
in  that  long  dull  road  that  advances  north- 
wards from  West  Smithfield.  The  gate  is 
too  near  to  provoke  the  energy  necessary 
for  making  it  the  object  of  an  exclusive 
visit.  One  can  see  it  at  any  time,  and  things 
that  isa,n  be  seen  at  any  tune  are  precisely 
those  which  are  generally  seen  at  no  time. 
Again,  it  is  too  much  out  of  the  way  to  be 
seen  by  accident,  save  by  a  chosen  few. 

The  Grotto  of  Han  is  in  the  south 
of  Belgium,  distant  about  five  hours'  Car- 
riage journey  from  Dinant,  a  picturesque 
town  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse.  Now, 
Dinant  is  very  well  known  to  a  select  circle 
of  holiday-maJkers,  and  if  this  paper  falls 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  these,  he  will 
marvel  at  my  impertinence  in  stating  the 
whereabouts  of  so  familiar  a  pla^.  I 
excuse  myself  with  the  declaration  that  to 
the  ordinary  class  of  tourists  Dinant  is  not 
known  at  all,  though  possibly  the  new 
interest  attached  to  Sedan  may  mcrease  the 
number  of  its  patrons,  inasmuch  as  it  lies 
in  the  line  of  railway  connecting  that  city 
with  Namur.  Indeed,  it  is  on  record  that 
within  its  precincts  no  American  was  ever 
seen,   and  we  may  safely  assume  that  a 

?lace  thus  overlooked  by  our  sifipht-hunting 
'ransatlantic  cousins  is  out  oi  the  usual 
routine. 

There  are  two  districts,  equally  easy  of 
access,  which  are  commonly  neglected  by 
travellers  on  the  Continent,  namely,  Hol- 
land and  South  Belgium,  both  admirably 
worth  seeing,  the  former  on  account  of  its 
quaint  cities,  so  different  from  anything  else 
in  Western  Europe,  the  latter  on  account 
of  its  natural  scenery,  its  bold  varieties 
of  hill  and  dale  singularly  contrasting 
with  the  flatness  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
Neither  of  them  lies  on  the  chosen  tracks  to 
the  Rhine,  which  to  tourists  practically  be- 
gins at  Cologne,  and  it  is  to  the  Rhine  that 
nearly  every  one  who  sets  foot  in  Ostend 
or  Antwerp  purposes  to  go,  unless,  indeed, 
he  has  selected  Ostend  as  a  seaside  place, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Belgian  Ramsgate. 
Briiges,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Mechlin,  faJl  of 
their  own  accord  into  the  way  of  travellers 
from  or  to  Ostend,  who  do  not,  however, 
care  to  stop  for  an  hour  or  two  at  Lou- 
vain,  and  admire  its  wonderful  town-hall ; 
but  as  for  South  Belgium,  an  aflectionato 
leave  of  it  is  taken  at  Yerviers,  save  by 
the  particular  circle  who  stop  at  Spa  and 
forma  set  by  themselves.  With  the  pro- 
vince of  Namur  none  have  anything  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  can  be  prettier  than 
the  scenery  on  the  coast  from  Liege  to 
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the  joTime^r  being  almost  entirely  performed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mense. 

To  know  Dinast  is  to  like  it,  unless^  in- 
deed, the  visitor  is  one  of  1^  warshippers  of 
"  gaiety,"  vrho  think  iiiat  i^e  bustle  of  a 
London  or  Parisian  season  is  to  be  songht 
all  the  world  over,  and  to  whom  "  dnlness" 
is  the  ngliest  word  in  the  dictionary.  At 
present  its  English  patrons  chiefly  ooiisist 
of  anglers,  to  whom,  the  Mense  is  assooiarf^ed 
with  prospects  of  jaek  and  tront ;  and  land- 
scape painters,  to  whom  its  bankft  present  a 
rich  variety  of  snbjects.  Neither  class  is 
given  to  recHesa  extravagance,  and  there 
is  this  advantage  in  Dinant,  tiiat  not  only 
is  the  scenery  highly  pictaresque,  bnt  the 
living  is  very  good,  very  snbstantial,  and 
very  cheap. 

Of  the  chosen  few  who  patronise  this 
retired  little  tovrn,  it  might  nstarally  be 
supposed  that  nearly  all  make  a  point  of 
exploring  the  Grotto  of  Han,  which  is  the 
great  lion  ot  the  district,  and  of  which  a 
most  elaborate  and  exciting  description  is 
given  in  a  speciaF  book,  published  at 
Brussels  some  three  years  ago,-  and  vended 
at  the  Namur  station,  where  the  traveller 
to  Dinant  is  sure  to  stop.  Noising  of  the 
sort.  I  was  nearly  a  week  at  Dinant,  and 
dined  at  a  table  d'h6te,  where  people  freely 
conversed,  but  not  a  soul  did  I  meet  who 
had  either  been  or  intended  to  go  to  the 
marvellouB  grotto.  '  Everybody  had  heard 
that  it  was  a  wonder  of  wonders,  but  no- 
body had  cared  t0  test  his  information  by 
personal  experience*.  It  was  with  the 
grotto  flto  with  supemataral  apparitions. 
We  meet  over  and  over  afgain  with  a  man 
whose  relative  or  friend  hks  seen  a  ghost, 
but  a  man  who  hae  seen  one  with  his  own 
eyes  is  almost  as  rare  a  phenomenon  as 
the  ghost  itself.  When  I  annonnced  my 
intention  of  hiring  a  carriage  one  fine 
morning,  and  starting  for  the  grottoj  a 
compassionate  smile  passed  over  the  coun- 
tenances of  my  temporary  friends,  and 
they  wished  me  safe  ba<^  again,  in  a  tone 
that  was  more  affectionate  than  encourag- 
ing. 

The  book,  published  at  Brussels,  which 
I  had  purchased  at  Namur,  promised  much. 
It  was  adorned  with  twelve  lithographs, 
admirably  executed,  and  strangely  com- 
bining the  beautiful  with  the  glmstly ;  also 
with  a  large  map,  which  suggested  the 
notion  that  one  was  about  to  explore  the 
interior  of  some  vast,  irregularly  shaped 
crustaceous  animal,  without  leaving  out  any 
of  the  smaller  claws.  Then  every  cavern 
and  gallery  had  a  name  fitted  to  awaken 


sensations  of  wondering  awe.  Thus  then- 
was  a  Gkliery  of  Beetles,  a  GhiUery  of  TrogB, 
an  Ineonpurable,  »  A^sfeeiiona,  »  M«n^. 
Ions,  a  Ghdlery  of  the  ]iaipraden4  a  Boudoir 
of  Proseipine,  a  GaUery  of  Goeytus.  Kay, 
a  bit  of  the  River  Lcsse,  on  yrhich  stnncb 
the  Wood  of  Boem,  a  hill  crowned  with 
verdure,  in  which  the  grotto  is  couAuned, 
is  named  the  Styx.  To  use  a-  ebrng-  ei- 
pression,  the  agony  was  well  piled  up.  The 
letter-press,  too,  wii»  on  a  level  wnh  tiie 
lithc^raphs,  the  anttior  eleverly  stnving 
between  a  Scylla  and  a  Gharybdn  that 
threatened  his  progressw  SEis  object  was, 
of  course,  te  dniw  iRiskors  to  the  grotto, 
and  he  dearly  felt  thai?  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  represented  it  as  replete  with  dangers, 
he  might  repel  where  attraction  was  de- 
sirable; but  t^at  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
made  out  that  its  exploration  was  as  free 
from  peni  as  an  orcEnary  getting  vp-stanrs, 
he  might  damp  curiosity.  He  therefore 
judiciously  struck  into  a  middle  paidi,  and 
showed  tiiat,  although  great  dtaigen  hid 
been  incurred  in  former  times,  tbose  were 
all  over  now,  but,  nevertheless,  that  a 
wholesome  source  of  danger  was  stHl  to  he 
experienced.  **  All  accident,"  he  says, "  has 
now  become  impossible;  but  this  not  in  the 
least  detracts  from  the  merit  of  the  heroine 
who  dares  to  enter  there ;  she  is  certain  to 
find  a  terrible  place  and  a  vast  field  of 
emotion." 

Dimly  enlightened  by  n^book,  I  started 
for  the  grotto  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  early  in  the  afternoon  reached 
the  small  hotel,  in  the  village  of  Han, 
where  passengers  are  wont  to  aligbt  and 
refresh  themselves  as  best  they  may.  The 
guides,  three  in  number,  were  all  engaged 
in  escorting  earlier  visitors,  and  when,  after 
a  considerable  delay,  one  at  length  made 
his  appearance,  it  was  only  to  inform  me 
i^hat  he  was  going  to  take  his  dinner,  and 
that  I  must  condescend  to  wait  a  little 
longer.  Nay,  when  the  meal  had  been 
coneumed,  and  he  was  again  manifest,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  me  to  a 
fomale  guide,  who  conducted  me  and  three 
others,  who  had  joined  me,  to  the  entrance 
of  the  grotto,  which  was  distant  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  hotel.  There  we 
should  find  him,  after  he  had  penetrated  the 
grotto,  entering  the  aperture  which  serres 
for  the  egress  of  the  visitors.  The  walk, 
in  the  heat  of  a  broiling  sun,  was  wearj, 
though  through  a  picturesque  country,  and 
we  were  scarcely  gratified  when,  on  reach- 
ing the  hoped-for  entrance,  we  learned 
that  the  guide  had  not  arrived,  and  that 
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it  waa  enstontaTy  to  gb*  gome  cdfitanee 
fardhsi*,  and  contemplsbe  the  "Tron  de 
Belvanx,"  a  eavern  tlooiigli  whieh  tbe 
Tratera  of  tlie  LesBe- raalt  into  the  grotto 
with  a  tremeadodiB  noise,  to  leave  it  at  the 
visitars'  place  of  egreas.  The  information 
we  Tcceiyed  to  the  effect  i^»t  light  articles, 
such  aa  eorks  and  the  like,  when  flung  into 
the  stream  at  the  '^  Treadle  Belyanz,''  never 
reappeared  at  that  poiot^  waa  more  carious 
than  okeering.  Werahaman  beings  oertain 
to  be  more  fortunate -than  corks  ? 

Betnmisg  to  the  entrance  of  the  gsotto, 
we  found  tibe  guide  and  a  yonng  woman 
waitiog  cfop  anival,.  took  leave  of  on*  con- 
dnetreas,  and  walked  inio — ^what?  Otur 
eyes  had  been  daoaled  hj  a  bng^t  sanlight^ 
and  there  waa  now  no^yng  befcre  them  bnt 
a  dariotieaa  Tiaiblet  extendiiig*  ever  a  space 
which  nxighi  have  been  infinite  or  extremely 
narrow.  We  were  asked  to  sit  dbwn  for 
awhile,  and  aoQnatant  our  eyea  to  the  con- 
templation of  asmi-obaenrity,  before  we 
ventured  farther.  This  we  did,  and  then 
on  we  want,,  onr  guides^  maie  and  female, 
carrjing^  doable  lamps,  whkh  were  only, 
however,  sfnfficasnt  to-  show  the  way.  When 
any  object  of  interest  was  to  be  see^  the 
gnidie  set  fire  to  large  heaps  d  straw, 
whieh  lighted  np,  i^  stxange  weird  fa^ion, 
the  cavtfns,  at  onee  gloomy  and  gorgeoos, 
through  which  we  sncoessrvely  passed* 

These  cavema,  or  ''halle"  (sallee)  as 
they  are  called,  are>  most  richly  aidorned 
with  stalactites  and  stalagnutes^  the  latt^ 
tersidenotiBg  the  formation,  of  spar  on  the 
ground  of  the  cavern,  whereas  the  stalac- 
tites are  suspended  from  above.  Both,  it 
may  be  observed,  have  the  same  origin, 
namely,  the  rain-watw  which  penetrates 
the  grotto  from  above.  When  this  de- 
scends too  abvndantly  to  remain  suspended 
as  a  stalactitey  and  falls  to  the  groond,  the 
formation  of  the  stalagmite  has  commenced, 
to  be  continued  by  the  addition  of  new 
materiaL  In  some  imstaneea  specimena  of 
the  two  formations  may  be  found  joined 
together,  so  as  to  miJce  one  continuous 
column.  A  third  kind  of  fonnation  takes 
place  along  the  sides  of  the  caverns,  and 
in  this  case  all  aorta  of  fantastic  drapery 
areprodnoed. 

When  I  say  that  the  nismber  of  caverns 
is  so  oomdderable  that  they  cannot  bo  ex« 
plored  in  much  leas  than  three  hours,  that 
the  largest  of  them,  is  three  hondred  feet 
high,  and  that  all  of  them  are  incrusted 
with  omameats  of  nearly  every  shape  and 
size,  firom  that  of  a  tall  maasive  column  or 
mausoleom  to  that  of  a  tiara  of  glittering 


diamonds,  I  may  trust  the  reader  to 
imagine  thttt  the  Ghrotto  of  Han  presents 
a  spectacle  of  no  ordinary  magnificence. 
Moreover,  the  natural  wonders  derive  a 
supernatural  appearance  from  the  uncertain 
light  which  renders  them  visible,  and  pro- 
duces the  most  violent  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade.  Frequently  the  guide,  taking 
a  quantity  of  burning  straw  in  his  hand, 
and  achieving  a  series  of  seemingly  perilous 
\es^  from  point  to  point,  looked  like  a 
fiend,  frantically  exalting  in  the  glories  of 
Piwdemonium,  though,  seen  by  the  light 
of  day,  he  was  as  prosaic  a  specimen  of 
civil  humanity  as  one  woald  care  to  behold. 
Let  me  observe  that  his  apparent  dangers 
made  an  appeal  to  our  sympathies  which 
eeold  not  possibly  fail.  Kero  himself,  had 
he  been  in  the  Grotto  of  Han,  could  not 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  fote  of  his 
guide.  What  would  have  become  of  us 
foar  poor  creatures  if  our  conductor  had 
brokGai  his  leg,  not  to  say  his  neck  P  We 
must  have  awaited  the  arrival  of  another 
guide  with  another  party,  which  perhaps 
would  not  take  place  till  the  following 
day,  and  ahould  probably  have  amused  our- 
selves by  meditating  on  the  doom  of  these 
unlucky  corks  that  entered  the  grotto 
never  to  reappear. 

I  have  observed  that  whereas  only  a 
chosen  few  can  appreciate  the  sublime  or 
the  beautiful,  nearly  everybody  can  be 
strnck  by  a  coincidenoe.  With  a  know- 
ledge of  this  peculiarity  of  hxutnan  nature, 
the  guide,  following  the  example  of  the 
g^de-book,  was  never  more  delighted  than 
when  he  could  point  out  a  resemblance  be- 
tween one  of  the  numerous  formations  in 
the  grotto  and  some  remote  object.  A  head 
of  Socrates,  in  strange  conformity  with  re- 
corded  portraits,  a  lumpish  approximation 
to  humanity,  honoured  with  the  name  of 
Saint  Nicholas,  stand  high  among  iAie 
wonders  of  that  wondrous  place,  but  above 
all  ia  the  semblance  of  a  swan,  hung  by  the 
neck,  with  extended  wings.  Even  painters 
of  dead  game  would  scarcely  select  for  a 
subject  that  noble  aquatic  bird,  whereby  we 
symbolise  Shakespeare,  in  such  an  un- 
pleasant predicament,  and  surely  it  is  odd 
that  such  a  combination  should  arise  from 
the  fortuitous  petrification  of  rain-water. 
Ah,  my  friend!  when  every  variety  of 
combination  is  possible,  why  should  we 
wonder  even  at  a  copy  of  your  face  or 
mine  ?  More  interesting  than  that  hanged 
swan  is  a  broad  curtain,  which  descends  in 
massive  folds,  and  which,  a  light  placed 
behind  it,  is  seen  to  be  semi-transparent. 
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Sated  with  wonders,  we  at  last,  accom- 
panied by  oar  gnides,  entered  a  broad 
boat,  and  gradually  floated  into  the  light 
of  day,  which,  striking  against  the  sides 
and  roof  of  the  cayem  of  egress,  produced 
glorions  effects.  It  is  customary  to  test  the 
echo  of  this  cavern  by  firine  a  small  cannon, 
but  the  experiment  necessitates  an  expendi- 
ture of  two  francs,  which  we  thought  too 
high  a  price  for  an  offensive  noise,  especially 
as  we  had  already  heard  frequent  echoes 
wakened  by  the  shouts  of  our  guide.  We 
had  seen  and  heard  enough  of  subter- 
ranean marvel,  and  were  not  sorry  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  world  of  ordinary  humanity, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  hotel.  Our 
journey,  I  should  observe,  had  been  attended 
by  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  the  present  year 
of  grace  1871,  which  had  not  been  con- 
templated by  the  author  of  the  guide-book. 
Through  the  violent  rains  of  the  summer, 
the  ground  of  the  m>tto  had  been  so  com- 
pletely overlaid  with  slippery  mud,  that  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  we  glided 
through  nearly  our  entire  journey.  Even 
the  rude  stone  steps  that  had  been  con- 
structed at  various  points  afforded  us  no 
relief,  for  they  were  muddy  likewise,  be- 
sides being  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 
Such  a  state  of  things  had  been  unknown, 
the  g^de  informed  me,  for  at  least  eighteen 
years. 

The  curiosities  of  the  Grotto  of  Han 
amply  repay  the  toil  of  those  who  enter  to 
explore  it.  But  what  a  life  must  be  that 
of  a  guide,  who  goes  through  all  the  halls 
and  galleries,  three  times  a  day,  for  a  con- 
siderable series  of  months ! 


THE  CASE  OF  JOSIAH  MORSE. 

CHAPTEE  VII. 

Mr.  Adolphus  Peck  found  his  way  re- 
peatedly to  Pleasant-terrace,  bent  on  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  his  subordinate.  His 
manner  was  most  kind  and  pleasant,  Mrs. 
Morse  affirmed.  It  quite  did  her  good  to 
see  him.  He  came  late  at  night,  generally 
whirling  to  the  door  in  a  cab,  smoking  his 
cigar,  which  he  always  abandoned  before 
entering  the  house.  So  considerate,  said 
Mrs.  Morse,  who  didn't,  however,  in  the 
least  object  to  tobacco  smoke.  Mr.  Peck 
was  attentive  even  to  beneficence.  He 
brought,  for  the  greater  comfort  of  the  in- 
valid, baskets  of  grapes  and  bottles  of 
choice  French  brandy. 

"  Mix  him  a  good  stiff  tumbler  of  it,  Mrs. 
Morse,"  he  had  said,  in  his  cheery  way,  "  it 
will  do  him  all  the  good  in  the  world." 


But  Doctor  Block  had  strictly  prohiinted 
so  violeat  a  measure.  That  Mr.  Peck  meant 
well  there  could  be  no  question;  bnthia 
counsel,  the  state  of  the  patient  being  con- 
sidered, was  most  injudicions.  Strong 
stimulants  were,  under  the  circiunstances, 
particularly  objectionable.  Further,  the 
polite  secretary  tendered  for  Mrs.  Morse's 
acceptance  a  gift  of  hothouse  flowers.  The 
poor  woman  was  overwhelmed  with  her 
gratitude.  Mr.  Peck  won  golden  opinions 
of  her.  She  declared  him  the  nicest, 
kindest^  most  delightful  gentleman  she  had 
ever  met  with.  She  felt  that  she  ahoold 
never  be  able  to  repay  him  for  all  bis  bene- 
factions. She  hoped  that  all  her  boys — or 
some  of  them  at  any  rate — would  grow  up 
to  be  Mr.  Pecks  as  near  as  might  ba  Wil^ 
a  reduced  measure  of  his  vivacity,  and  what 
she  called  *'  flow  of  spirits,'*  she  admitted 
she  could  be  content.  But  on  the  whole 
she  deemed  him  an  exemplar  of  mannera, 
conduct,  and  aspect,  suohaa  her  sons  might 
well  strive  to  imitate. 

The  secretary  was  most  anztons  that 
Josiah's  best  interests  should  be  cared  for; 
that  he  should  not  be  urged  prematurely  to 
resume  his  duties ;  that  ample  time  should 
be  allowed  for  his  complete  zestoration. 
This  was  the  more  kind  of  him,  as  Mrs. 
Morse  held,  because  it  was  so  dear  that 
he  was  much  inconvenienced  by  Jonah's 
absence.  Though  lively  as  ever  in  man- 
ner, he  begun  hmisel^  poor  gentleman,  she 
noticed,  to  look  pale  and  fiigged.  On  this 
head  he  said  nothing.  But  he  was  very 
particular  in  his  inquiries  concerning  hu 
clerk,  how  he  looked,  how  he  talked,  what 
he  said,  what  the  doctor  thought  of  him, 
whether  his  mind  was  still  unsettled,  and 
whether  he  still  distressed  himself  about 
the  accounts  and  affairs  of  the  company, 
and  so  on.  Mrs.  Morse  supplied  him  with 
all  the  information  she  thought  prudent. 
But  she  still — fortified  by  the  advice  of 
Doctor  Block — ^prevented  a  meeting  be- 
tween her  husband  and  Mr.  Peck.  In  this 
regard  she  was  very  resolute. 

It  could  only  be  a  coincidence,  of  course, 
there  could  be  no  real  logical  connexion 
between  the  two  circumstances,  but  still 
it  may  yet  be  deserving  of  passing  mention, 
that  contemporaneously  wiUi  Morse's  illness 
there  occurred  a  considerable  depression  ia 
the  prices  of  the  stock  and  shares  of  the 
Gbeat  Company.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
growing  inclination  among  its  proprietors 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  investments. 
Quotations  fell,  unaccountably,  and  an  im- 
pression prevfidled  that  the  market  had 
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been  rather  overburdened  wiih  Patago- 
nians.   The  secretary  comforted  inquirers. 

"  The  bears  are  at  work,"  he  said.  "  They 
were  bringing  down  Serinffapatams  last 
week ;  now  it  is  onr  turn.  We  mnst  expect 
that  sort  of  thing  to  happen  now  and  then. 
It's  a  conspiracy,  that's  what  it  is.  TheyVe 
determined  on  a  fall.  I'm  bonnd  to  say 
they're  doing  it  cleverly,  and  we  can't  stop 
them.  But  they'll  be  sold,  yon  see  u 
they  won't.  There'll  be  a  sndden  recoveir, 
they'U  overdo  the  thing,  and  then  yon  11 
find  a  lot  of  bears  going  abont  with  sore 
heads.     That  wiU  be  the  end  of  it." 

He  langhed  pleasantly.  Yet  many  people 
fancied — ^it  might  only  have  been  &ncy — 
that  Mr.  Peck  had  lost  something  of  his 
old  ease  and  light-heartedness  of  manner, 
that  his  mirth  had  now  rather  an  artificial 
ring  abont  it,  that  he  was  in  tmth  audons 
and  nervously  excited. 

Still  Mr.  Peck,  harassed  as  he  was, 
fonnd  time  to  visit  the  Morses.  And  now 
he  first  let  fiJl,  in  reference  to  Josiah's 
case,  the  word  *'  asylnm." 

**  Yon  wouldn't  take  him  £rom  me,  sir," 
cried  poor  Mrs.  Morse,  imploringly. 

Mr.  Peck  spoke  of  ''his  directors,"  and 
their  views  and  wishes.  They  conld  not 
be  expected  to  go  on  as  they  had  been 
going  on.  They  were  inclined  to  be  liberal, 
bat  still,  ont  of  regard  for  the  interest  of 
those  they  represented,  they  were  bonnd 
not  to  be  extravagant.  They  were  anxions 
for  the  restoration  to  perfect  health  of  their 
official.  Now,  if  this  conld  be  the  sooner 
and  the  more  economically  effected  by  his 
brief  sojonm  in  an  asylnm,  nnder  the  care 
of  the  most  competent  physicians  in  the 
land,  was  it  surprising,  were  they  to  be 
blamed,  if  they  insisted  upon  some  snch 
course  being  adopted?  mr.  Peck  put  it 
to  Mrs.  Morse,  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a 
sensible  woman,  would  not  this  be  really 
the  best  thing  to  do  for  Josiah's,  for  her 
own,  and  the  diildren's  sake  ? 

She  burst  into  tears.  *'  To  think  of  my 
poor  Josh  being  looked  up  in  Bedlam !"  she 
cned. 

No,  no;  not  Bedlam,  he  explained. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  A  strictly  private 
and  most  comfortable  asylum.  Less  an 
asylum,  indeed,  as  the  word  was  generally 
understood,  than  a  home,  the  bosom  of  a 
peaceful  and  affectionate  family,  where 
every  care  and  attention  would  be  lavished 
upon  him,  where  the  best  advisers  were 
always  at  hand.  Surely  Mrs.  Morse  would 
not  hesitate  ? 

But  she  did.     Gould  her  husband,  she 


demanded,  find  a  home  and  a  fisimily,  or 
care  and  attention,  were  she  was  not  ?  She 
would  not  believe  it.  For  the  first  time 
she  began  to  think  Mr.  Peck  was  hard  and 
inconsiderate,  cruel,  and  even  ungentle- 
manly.  He  persisted,  always  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  directors'  views  in  the 
matter.  "An  asylum  is  really  the  best, 
the  only  place  for  him  now,  Mrs.  Morse," 
he  said  at  leng^.  And  then  he  hinted,  in 
the  ffentlest  wav  possible^  that  there  would 
be  £mger  of  the  company's  generosily,  in 
regard  to  the  payment  of  Josh's  salary, 
suddenly  ceasing,  if  the  course  advised  was 
not  followed. 

Still,  with  the  obstinacy  of  despair,  Mrs. 
Morse  held  out.  Her  husband  should 
never,  she  said,  with  her  consent,  be  torn 
from  her  side.  She  was  persuaded  ulti- 
mately, indeed  she  could  scarcely  decline^ 
to  consult  Doctor  Block  upon  the  question, 
and  to  be  guided  in  a  ffreat  measure  by  his 
advice.  On  his  side  Mr.  Peck  undertook 
to  bring  down  the  company's  consulting 
physician  to  consider  thie  case  of  Josiah 
Morse. 

To  Mrs.  Morse's  extreme  pain  and 
horror.  Doctor  Block  offered  no  objection 
to  the  measure  proposed.  He  spoke  with 
hesitation,  he  was  without  confidence  in 
his  opinion,  still  he  was  far  from  presenting 
any  obstacle  to  the  removal  of  his  patient 
to  an  asylum.  He  even  thought  tne  step 
might  be  advantageous  in  "rousing"  Josiah. 
In  tmth,  perhaps,  the  doctor  felt  that  the 
case  was  beyond  him — out  of  the  radius  of 
his  usual  practice  and  comprehension.  Na- 
turally loth  to  lose  a  patient,  yet,  as  a  man 
of  sense  and  feeling,  it  was  clear  to  him 
that  he  could  not  resist  a  proposition  in 
itself  reasonable,  which  might  be  of  real 
advantage  to  the  invalid.  Afiylums  were 
for  the  demented.  Or  why  asylums  at  all  ? 
And  was  not  Mr.  Morse  demented  P 

Mr.  Peck  brought  down  the  consulting 
physician:  he  was  called  Doctor  Blissett, 
a  much  younger  man  than  Mrs.  Morse  had 
expected  to  see.  He  had  a  round,  smooth 
face,  was  rather  smartly  dressed,  and  ha- 
bitually wore  a  glass  sustained  in  its  place 
before  his  eye  by  the  muscular  action  of 
his  right  cheek  and  brow.  The  two  g^- 
tlemen  had  evidently  smoked  cigars  in  the 
cab  that  carried  them  to  Pleasant-terrace. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Morse  was  afterwai*ds  pre- 
pared to  affirm  that  they  smelt  of  spirits 
when  they  entered  the  house.  They  had 
possibly  paused  in  the  course  of  their 
journey,  finding  it  a  long  one,  to  obtain  re- 
freshments. They  were  hilarious,  and  noisy,  [ 
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and  talkative  to  excess,  the  objeoli  of  ibeir 
vieit  being  duly  considered. 

Doctor  Bliflsett  was  led  np-atairs,  and 
admitted  to  a  brief  interview  with  Josiah 
in  bis  bedroom. 

"  Yon're  quite  ngbt,"  said  the  physiQian 
to  the  secretary,  on  returning  to  the  par- 
lour. '*  Yon're  qnite  right.  He  ^nst  be 
locked  np." 

'* Locked  up!''  cried  Mrs.  Morse,  with 
some  vehemence^ 

*'I  mean  we  xanst  lodge  him  in  an 
Asylnm,"  the  doctor  eKplained,  a  littie 
abashed. 

"  You  must  take  him  away  I  But  ibr 
how  long  ?" 

*'We]X  that  depends.  Until  he  gets 
better,  I  suppose." 

"  But  what's  to  beo(mie  of  his  children  ? 
What's  to  become  of  meP  It  will  kill 
him!" 

**  Konsenae.  Do  him  alltthfl  good  in  the 
world." 

'*  Desrr  gentlemen,  yon  won't  do  aosythmg 
so  ccuel,"  pleaded  Im.  Morse,  piteonsly. 

"  My  good  woman,  it  will  be  for  his 
benefit.  It's  his  only  oiiBnce.  Tou  don't 
know  how  ill  he  is." 

'*  I  know  he's  not  qinte  himael£" 

"Not  quite  himself f  He's  mad,  quite 
mad,  mad  as  a  hatter,"  said  the  physicmn. 

'*  No  1  ain't."  Josiah  was  the  speaker. 
He  had  entered  the  jroom  with  ghostly 
noiselessnesB.  A  brigiit*hued  shawl  himg 
about  him  like  the  robes  of  a  peer,  or  of  a 
stage  king.  He  was  reery  peJe,  but  his 
eyes  were  now  stimngely  'bonght.  Btill  his 
&oe  had  lost  its  wild  Gxpiession.  He  was 
excited  and  tvemulons,  but  yet  thezse  was 
an  air  of  intelligfent  iresolution  about  him. 
Ho  spoke  in  firm  and  deoided  tones,  .amid 
the  solemn  silence  of  his  auditors. 

''  I  heme  been  mad,  perhaps.  I  ain't  sure 
about  that.  But  I'm  clear  enough  abouimost 
things  now^  I'^e  been  nearly  driven  orazy, 
may  be.  Bat  I'm  mf  own  man  again. 
Mr.  Peck,  you  should  loiaw  better.  I  told 
yon  of  it  before ;  the  last  time  I  was  in  the 
Oity ;  before  my  illness  oame  on  me.  I 
warned  you."  Here  Josiah  -pointed  a 
gaunt  denouncing  forefinger  at  the  seore- 
tary.  *'I  told  yon  I'd  found  out  how 
things  had  been  going  on.  You're  a  forger 
and  a  thief  I  That's  what  you  are.  You'tc 
robbed  the  company,  you  know  you  haTO. 
I'm  sorry  enough  to  say  dt.  I  wouldn^  aay 
it  if  I  could  help  it.  But  it's  true ;  you 
know  it  is.  It*s  turned  my  biadn  thinking 
of  it)  and  it's  breaking  my  heart  to  say  it 
now.     Because  I'to  respected  you,  beoafuse 


I  couldnHi  believe  it  of  you,  because  I  felt 
myself  grateful  to  ypu  and  to  those  before 
you  as  was  in  the -old  firm  where  first  1  h&d 
^nployment.  I  thought  it  as  likely  as  Id 
robbed  the  shareholders  myself  as  that  jod 
had.  But  the  truth  must  be  spoke.  Yon're 
a  wicked  thief^  and  you  know  it ;  and  Tin 
bound  to  expose  you,  and  to  give  joa  in 
charge.  As  an  honest  nan,  I  can't  do 
less,  though^  God  knows,  I  don't  caie  to 
do  it.     "V^ere'^  a  polioemapn  ?' ' 

"  Hnab,  Josh,  bush  !"  OEiad  his  wiie, 
endeavouriag  to  nacify  him.  She  thought 
him  raying.  "  jSo  np-^taiss  J^^ain,  and  lie 
down,  there's  a  dear.  Don't  mind  him, 
gentlemen." 

''How  dareheaay  liiaie  thiqgstome?" 
demanded  the  seoretsffy.  Has  face  was  rerj 
while,  and  ha  waa  Aremhling  in  evervlimb. 

''  Be  iquiet^  Pack.  He'a  as  mad  u  a 
hatter,  of  course.  Thia  pro^ea  it  coinTinc- 
ingly,'^  urged  iho  physuuai^ 

"Let  go  of  me,'^«dd  Josiah  to  his  wi£e. 
"  Tou'iw  no  oaiBSO  to  be  £iighiiBned.  It's 
true,  every  word,  what  I  flaid»  iraa  as  jou  re 
standing  ifaMBra.  And  TU  go  befinre  the 
Lord  Mayor  the  first  tbisiig  in  themonuog, 
and  say  it  all  over  again.  There's  no  mia- 
takB.  Give -me  the  ^ompaoy'a  books,  sod 
I  can  make  good  my  words.  There's  been 
swindling  gouig  -on,  embeaslement,  acd 
fozgsery,  and  tiie  sbafeholderB  have  been 
pkmdemd.  Call  mo  mad  if  you  like,  and 
lock  me  up  out  of  aight  in  an  asjkm, 
away  from  my  wifid  and  children,  but  PH 
prove  thfSB  things  first  to  thoTery  Idster, 
and  then  there'll  be  some  oaa  eke  as  viil 
be  kaked  up  besides  me,  Mr.  Peok." 

*'Fou  libollous  aoonndxel,"  cried  the 
''Ton  shall  -suffer  £or  this. 


score 

How  dare  you  insult  me  like  this?    But 

it's  actionable.    You  shall  paj  for  it" 

"  Yes,  it's  actionable,  and  you  shall  psj 
fiEir  it,  ]^.  Pedc.  You  shaU  sf^pear  at 
Idle  Mansion  House  iD*monow.  You  tHoBili 
answer  my  charge  if  yau  OBJa.  I  gave  you 
a  chance.  It  was  wcoog  of  me,  .perh&|ks 
but  I  oouldn4i  help  iL  I  thought  of  old 
times,  and  the  credit  of  the  firm,  and  of 
poor  old  Mr.  Piper,  vo^  fibst  boBefaotor,  as 
is  in  his  grave  now^  if  ha  can  stay  there, 
poor  soul,  and  these  idbamefnl  things  goisg 
on  above  ground.  I  warned  you.  Ion 
might  have  been  off  long  ago.  But  you're 
stayed,  to  braaen  it  out,  or  to  steal  more 
monev.  But  no,  it  ahauH  he.  I  won't  ha^^ 
it.  I4n  a  poor  man,  but  I've  bean  hoiMst 
hitherto,  and,  phaae  aod,.I'll  kasp  so  still, 
and  these  frauds  shan't  go  on.  I'U  bs  a 
dupe  and  a  toaLno  Josger ;  ju>r  J  won't  be 
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locked  np  as  a  madman  because  you're  a 
thief.  Get  out  of  mj  house,  or  I'll  haye 
a  polic^oaan  in,  and  giye  you  in  chaise 
straight  off." 

"  Mad,  quite  mad.  I  said  so.  Who  can 
donht  it  afler  this  ?  Come  away,  Peck,  or 
we  shall  go  mad  too,  listening  to  these 
mrings." 

So  saying,  the  physician  led  away  the 
secretary,  the  latter,  with  much  agitation 
of  manner,  muttering  threats  and  eoipostu* 
lations.  For  Mr.  Peck  seemed  now  onuch 
less  conyinced  than  his  companion  that 
Josiah  Morse  was  mad. 

Mad  or  sane,  howeyer,  he  pursned  the 
secretary  to  his  oab-door  with  repetitions, 
yehemently  uttered,  of  the  charge  of  for- 
gery and  iraud. 

Mrs.  Morse  was  in  an  agony  of  fear. 
What  would  the  poor  creature  do  next  ? 
He  had  turned  upon  his  best  friend,  in- 
sulted and  abused  him  shamefully,  cruelly. 
Was  she  safe  ?  Might  he  not  now  mis- 
take her  also  for  an  enemy?  He  had 
even,  she  thought,  gone  near  to  striking  the 
secretary.    Would  he  strike  her  ? 

But,  the  visitors  departed  in  their  cab, 
Josh  grew  calm.  He  was  weak  and 
fatigued,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
But  he  was  quite  rational.  He  kissed  his 
wife  tenderly,  and  inquired  after  the  chil- 
dren. 'He  soothed  her  fears,  and  bade  her 
be  of  good  heart,  for  now  the  worst  was 
over.  He  was  himself  again.  "Don't 
cry,"  he  said ;  "  they  shan't  part  us." 

Doctor  Block  had  said  of  his  patient 
that  he  needed  "rousing."  Well,  appa- 
rently he  had  been  now  sufficiently  roused, 
and  with  unmistakably  good  results.  Later 
in  the  daythe  doctor  called,  and  expressed 
gratification  and  surprise  at  Josh's  im- 
proved condition.  He  tried  to  look  as 
though  he  had  been  prepared  all  along  for 
the  disorder  suddenly  ameliorating  in  this 
way.  "  We  must  guard  against  a  relapse, 
however,"  he  thought  it  prudent  to  add. 

"  And  abont  the  asylum  r"  Whispered  Mrs. 
Morse,  timorously. 

"Well,  at  any  rate  the  matter  doesn't 
press.    We'U  talk  of  it  some  other  day." 

" JLnd'Biflgr  ^  ^avo  what  ke  likes  ?" 

"W«U..ft^  Why  not?  Anything  in 
reason." 

"  He's' been  askii^ibr  his  pipe." 

'*  Then  ^let  liim  hay^.it.  It  can't  hurt 
him." 

•*  And  his  gin-and-water." 

"I  see  no  objection,"  said  the  doctor. 
Then  with  a  sudden  resumption  of  a  pro- 
fessional air,  he  added,  "  Only — cold  water. 


and  no  sugar,  or  only  one  small  lump  if  he 
seems  to  wish  it  yery  much.  You'll  be 
particular  about  that  ? 

CHAPTER  yiii. 

There  was  grave  uneasiness  in  the  City 
— '^eat  alcum,  and  then  absolute  conster- 
nation. The  secretary  of  the  Great  Com- 
pany was  missing.  He  had  been  seen  by 
several  persons  late  in  the  afternoon  cash- 
ing cheques  of  large  amount  in  Lombard- 
street  and  its  precincts.  Afterwards,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  witness,  present 
by  the  merest  accident,  had  perceived  a 
man,  much  muffled  up,  but  whom  he 
identified  as  no  other  than  Mr.  Adolphus 
Peck,  stepping  on  board  the  Ostend  steam- 
boat at  London  Bridge  Wharf.  Important 
evidence  had  been  adduced  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  a  war- 
rant had  been  issued  for  the  apprehensiom 
of  the  absconding  official. 

It  avails  little  to  dwell  much  more  par- 
ticularly on  this  portion  of  the  narrative. 
The  irauds  with  which  the  name  of  Peck  is 
identified  were  not  entirely  unprecedented 
even  in  his  time,  and  they  have  been  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  even  surpassed,  by 
subsequent  criminals.  But  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  Great  Patagonian 
Swindle,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  absorbed 
attention  and  distressed  society.  It  in- 
volved many  in  ruin.  It  disturbed  credit 
and  desl3t)yed  faith. 

The  shareholders,  of  course,  suffered  terri- 
bly, and  afler  the  swindler  Peok  had  done  his 
worst  in  the  way  of  dealing  vampire-fashion 
with  their  property,  came  that  duly  quali- 
fied and  most  reputable  leech  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  breathe  more  veins,  and  even 
to  pick  the  bones  of  what  was  fitly  called 
the  corpus  of  their  estate.  Chancery, 
bankruptcy,  liquidators,  accountants,  and 
the  irrepressible  and  inevitable  "  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe"  banqueted  richly  opon  the 
body  of  the  Ghreat  Company.  Tney  re- 
garded the  affair  something  in  the  light  of  a 
charity  dinner,  and,  thoroughly  gorged,  and 
singing  in  chorus  !Non  nobis,  <Sbc.,  they 
tendered  at  last  a  small  contribution  in  the 
shape  of  a  twopenny  halfpenny  dividend  to 
the  hungry  swarm  of  proprietors. 

Still  the  ill  wind,  though  it  blew  a  pro- 
longed gale,  had  its  favourable  gust  for  a 
few.  Among  these  was  Josiah  Morse.  He 
prospered  more,  perhaps,  by  the  adversity 
of  the  Great  Company  than  he  had  profited 
in  its  flourishing  times.  JSe  was  of  great 
service  to  the  liquidator  and  to  the  proprie- 
tors.    His  acquaintance  with  the  concern 
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was  intimate,  and  he  afforded  most  yalnable 
information  in  regard  to  it.  It  was,  of 
course,  npon  his  evidence  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  issued  his  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Mr.  Peck.  Josiah,  indeed,  spco^ 
himself  in  no  way ;  laboured  most  inde&ti- 
gably  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  creditors 
and  shareholders.  There  was  at  one  time 
even  a  talk  of  presenting  him  with  a 
testimonial  of  some  kind  in  recognition 
of  his  admirable  exertions.  This  design 
— if  it  ever  existed — was  not  carried  into 
execution,  however.  It  was  held,  per- 
haps, that  inasmuch  as  Josiali  had  really 
done  something  to  merit  a  testimonial,  it 
was  as  well  to  depart  from  the  prevail- 
ing rule,  to  make  an  exception  in  his  case, 
and  to  give  him — ^nothing.  Still,  this  much 
was  done  for  him,  or  rather  effected  by 
his  own  merits :  he  secured  a  good  situa- 
tion in  the  office  of  a  City  accountant  of 
good  standing  and  repute.  There,  hard- 
working, but  fairly  rewarded  for  bis  toil, 
and  therefore  happy,  we  will  leave  him, 
just  noting  that  the  baby  was  not  christened 
Adolphus,  as  Mrs.  Morse  had  at  one  time 
planned,  and  that  that  estimable  woman 
has  long  ceased  desiring  that  her  sons 
should  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Peck. 
Doctor  Block's  experiences  in  re^rd 
to  dementia  were  no  doubt  enlarged  by 
his  attendance  upon  Josiah  Morse,  during 
his  grave  illness.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  good  doctor  was  ever  thoroughly 
satisfied  in  relation  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  case.  He  decided  at  last  that  his 
patient  had  undergone  an  attack  of  tem- 
porary monomania  or  partial  hallucination. 
He  had  perceived  with  perfect  justice  that 
much  wrong- doing  had  been  in  progress 
about  him  in  his  official  life,  but,  his  mind 
being  overbalanced  by  the  sudden  shock  of 
this  discovery,  he  had  for  a  time  attributed 
to  himself  the  misdeeds  of  another,  to  whom 
he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  look  up  with 
inordinate  reverence.  Moreover,  at  this 
period  his  health  had  been  much  enfeebled  by 
incessant  labour  and  neglect  of  sanitary  pre* 
cautions ;  his  overtaxed  brain  was  predis- 
posed to  entertain  delusions.  Gradually, 
however,  he  had  regained  bodily  strength, 
and  his  reason  had  in  every  respect  been 
permanently  restored.  This  view  of  Josiah's 
case,  if  not  absolutely  complete,  will  perhaps 
sufficiently  meet  the  requirements  of  non-  I 
medical    readers    for  explanation   of  the  I 


matter.  Certainlv  Josiah  was  never  further 
afflicted  with  nallucinations,  unless  his 
firm  convictions  that  he  had  ihe  best  wife, 
and  was  father  to  the  finest  &inily  of  chil- 
dren discoverable  on  the  whole  &ce  of  the 
habitable  globe,  are  so  to  be  oonsideitd. 
And  if  these  be  delusions,  happy  and 
enviable  indeed  is  the  husband  who  enter- 
tains them. 

Of  Mr.  Peck  it  only  remains  to  be  said, 
that  although  tracked  and  pursued  all  over 
the  Continent,  he  was  not  arrested  at  last, 
but,  having  exhausted  all  his  available  re- 
sources, he  quietly  surrendered  to  the 
officers  of  justice.  He  had  enjoyed  a  pro- 
longed foreign  tour,  which,  although  it  in- 
volved much  hurrying  hither  and  thither, 
and  incessant  change  of  plan,  had  otiier- 
wise  been  as  pleasant  as  liberal  expendi- 
ture could  make  it.  He  was  brought  home 
for  trial  so  long  after  the  perpetration  of 
his  frauds  that  animosity  had  greatly  cooled 
in  regard  to  him,  and  the  majority  of  people 
had  no  very  clear  recollection  or  opinion 
as  to  who  he  was,  what  he  had  done,  or 
of  what  punishment,  if  any,  he  was  de- 
serving. The  City  has  at  all  times  a  short 
memory,  and  is  really  so  nauch  occupied 
with  the  present  that  it  has  but  a  modicum 
of  thought  to  bestow  upon  the  past  A 
feeling  even  sprung  up  of  sympa^y  with 
the  accused ;  an  inclination  to  view  him  as 
one  who  had,  without  doubt^  pushed  in- 
discretion to  extremes,  but  who  was  yet 
entitled  to  some  respect  by  reason  of  his 
audacity  and  enterprise.  He  was  but 
languid! V  prosecuted.  Of  the  heaviest 
charge  he  was  acquitted  anud  general 
applause.  Upon  some  minor  count  he  was 
convicted,  however,  and  was  sentenced  to 
two  years'  hard  labour.  Probably  Mr. 
Peck's  knowledge  of  business,  engaging 
manners,  and  intrepid  nature,  may  vet  ob- 
tain for  him  further  distinction  and  better 
success  in  the  worlds  of  commerce  and 
of  speculation.  One  thing  is  very  clesx, 
however,  Josiah  Morse  will  never  moit 
be  officer  of  his. 
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'  SccH  of  tbe  good  people  of  Springside 
as  took  an  int^at  in  the  aflHira  of  their 
neigiiboiirB  (and  they  trere  br  no  means  a 
email  proportion  of  the  popalation),  were 
both  astonished  and  disappointed  at  no 
match  being  made  np  between  tbe  Re- 
Ter«nd  Onesiphoma  Ihrage  and  the  prett; 
nidotr,  to  whom  the  care  of  his  child  had 
>  been  confided  daring  hifi  absence.  The 
f  story  of  Mrs.  Drage's  last  reijnest,  which 
'[  nas  assidaotiBly  bmited  abont  immediately 
After  that  good  lady's  death,  bad  been  re- 
;  ceived  with  a  certain  amount  of  discredit, 
:  and  a  large  amount  of  scorn.  Virgin 
I  nssca,  bronght  together  in  conclavo  at 
•  Dorcas  meetings,  had  snified  their  con- 
I  tempt  at  Mrs.  Pickering's  boldness,  and 
'  wirely  iipa  had  laaghed  in  disdain  at  Mr. 
I  Drage's  innocence,  in .  thinking  that  any 
nomaa  wonld  not  merely  recommend  her 
r  hnsband  to  fill  her  place,  bat  would  actually 
'■  nominal*  her  sncceseor.  Mr.  Drages 
I  'cmporary  absence  from  Springside,  and 
■;  Urs.  Pickering's  quaei-adoptiou  of  little 
Bcrtba,  were  regarded  by  the  worthy 
lowQspeople  as  devised  by  the  acuteness  of 
tbo  widow,  who,  bold  as  she  might  be,  had 
I  not  sufficient  andacity  to  permit  her  conrt- 
ehip  by  tbe  parson  to  be  carried  on  "  under 
I  the  noses,"  aa  they  expressed  it,  of  those 
!  "ho  had  known  his  deceased  wife.  And 
i  when  the  news  was  spread  that  Mr.  Drage 
I  WHS  coming  back,  the  usual  amount  of  teo^ 
]i  laWe  hospitality  received  a  great  impetus, 
jUnd  all  Uie  scandal-mongers  of  the  place 
I  were  expectant  of  tieir  prey.    The  question 


whether  Mrs.  Pickering  would 
the  rectory  was  for  some  time  debated  with 
the  keenest  anxiety,  until  at  last  it  was 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
that,  whether  she  stopped  or  whether  she 
went,  she  would  be  equally  wrong.  By 
stopping  she  wonld  outrage  all  laws  of 
society,  and  it  would  be  a  question  whether 
a  statement  of  tbe  facts  onght  not  to  be 
submitted  to  the  bishop ;  by  going  she 
would  act  most  artfully,  and  take  the  snrcst 
step  U>  induce  the  rector  to  invite  ber  to 
come  back  to  the  honse  as  its  head. 

Even  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Pickering,  imme- 
diately after  tbe  rector's  return,  took  np 
quite  a  new  line  of  life,  and  entered  apon 
her  duties  as  housekeeper  to  Sir  GeoETry 
Heriot,  the  new  tenant  of  Wheatcroft,  did 
not  snffice  to  disabuse  the  Springsidcites  of 
their  belief  in  her  ultimate  intentions  about 
their  rector.  Mrs.  Pickering  had  found  the 
parson  more  difficult  to  ensnare  than  she 
had  at  first  believed,  said  the  worthy 
townsfolk  to  each  other,  and,  though  they 
were  by  no  means  awaro  of  it,  accredited 
her,  aa  a  dieciple  of  Mrs.  Foachum's  doc- 
trine, "  by  keeping  men  off  yon  keep  them 
CD."  Over  the  evening  mufHi  j  and  tea- 
cakes  (Springside  ia  renowned  for  its  con- 
fectionery, and  has  given  its  name  to  a 
particularly  luscious  and  sticky  kind  of 
bun)  were  breathed  rumours  that  the 
bonsekeeper  bad  already  constituted  herself 
a  great  favourite  with  her  new  master, 
whom  she  was  reported  to  be"  playing  off" 
against  her  former  employer.  That  there 
were  reasons  for  these  rumours  was  gene- 
rally believed ;  even  the  most  incredulons 
could  not  help  admitting  that,  daring  the 
whole  time  he  had  held  the  living,  tho 
rector's  visits  had  never  been  so  frequent  to 
any  of  bis  parishioners  as  they  were  now 
to  Wheatcrotl. 
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So  ran  the  gossips*  talk,  which  like  nearly 
an  godsips*  talk,  however  exaggerated,  bad 
some  tmth  in  it.  After  the  first  shock  of 
her  revelation  to  him  that  she  was  no 
widow,  but  a  woman  who  had  been  de- 
serted hy  a  husband  jet  alive,  Mr.  Drage 
had  determined  upon  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  would  for  the  future  pursue  in 
regard  to  Mrs.  Pickering,  and  had  carried 
it  out  to  the  letter. 

^  There  is  an  end,  then,'*  he  said  to  her, 
after  a  few  minutes  had  passed  away,  and 
the  first  shock  of  astonishment  and  grief 
had  subsided,  "there  is  an  end,  then,  to 
my  dream  of  the  last  twelvemonth !  It 
passes  away  as  other  dreams  have  passed 
before  it ;  nam/e,  and  fame^  and — health ; 
I  have  dreamed  of  all,  and  found  none  I 
It  is  wisely  ordained,  doubtless,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  but — it  is  a  great  blow.  I  had 
built  BO  on  it ;  why,  1  know  not,  for,  trj 
my  harde8t,I  could  never  find  any  expres- 
sion in  your  letters  which  would  lead  me 
to  believe  you  understood  my  feelings 
towards  you  ;  yet  I  had  built  so  on  it,  I  can 
scarcely  believe  even  now  that  the  whole 
fabric  lies  shattered  at  a  word.  We  shall 
still  be  friends  though,  now  ?** 

"  Surely  we  shall  still  be  friends  !*'  she 
replied ;  ''  you  cannot  for  an  instant  think 
that  what  you  have  said  to  me  just  now 
could  cause  any  alteration  in  the  regard 
and  gratitude  which  I  have  always  felt 
towards  you." 

"No,"  he  said,  somewhat  nervously,  "I 
suppose  not." 

"  Rather,"  she  continued,  "  should  you 
think  what  perfect  trust  I  must  have  in 
you  to  confide  to  you  the  secret  of  my  life  ! 
There  is  no  one  else  in  the  whole  world 
who  knows  of  my  marriage ;  the  fact  has 
been  concealed  even  from  my  sister ;  it  is 
known  but  to  me — and  to  him  !** 

There  was  a  lengthened  pause,  during 
which,  though  Mr.  Drage  sat  with  his  face 
shaded  by  his  hand,  it  was  evident  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  deep  emotion. 
When  he  looked  up  again  there  were 
traoes  of  tears  upon  his  cheeks,  and  his 
voice  was  unsteady  as  he  said,  *'  Will — 
will  what  has  happened  make  any  differ- 
ence in  your  decision  upon  Captain  Clee- 
thorpe's  proposition  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  *;  it  will  not." 

"  And  your  decision  io      *■  ?"  he  asked. 

"  To  accept  it  without  doubt^"  she  re- 
plied. "  Even  had  I  a  ohoice  of  the  ways 
of  life,  I  do  not  think  I  should  hesitate  in 
accepting  what  has  been  offered  to  me  in 
such  a    kindly  spirit,  and  which,   quite 


peaceful  and  retired  as  it  must  be,  will 
suit  me  so  well.  That  illness  from  whidu 
under  Providanoe,  I  was  rescued  by  jour 
kindness,  robbed  me  of  a  certain  amoimt 
of  youthftd  strength,  and  left  me  unfitted 
for  any  very  active  employment ;  besides, 
t  have  formed  friendships  here,  whidi 
I  should  regret  giving  up,  and  I  should  ' 
soaroely  have  the  heart  to  commenos  anew  I 
in  a  stmnge  plaoe."  I 

"  You  an  r%^,"  said  the  rector,  still  i 
sitting  with  averted  face.  ^'  It  was  selfish, 
indeed,  to  imagine  for  an  instaftt  that  yon 
could  come  to  any  other  decision.  And  it 
would  not  much  matter  to  me,"  he  added, 
struggling  with  his  breaking  voice;  **my 
stay  must  be  so  very  short." 

The  peculiarity  of  his  manner  struck 
Madge  instantly. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Drage  ?"  site 
asked,  laying  her  hand  lightly  on  his  sleeve. 

"  Simply,"  he  said,  removing  his  hand 
from  his  face,  in  which  burned  the  hectic 
flush,  which  always  fluttered  there  when 
under  mental  excitement,  "  I  mean  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  be  near  you,  to  be  fre- 
quently brought  within  the  charm  of  your 
presence,  under  the  f^iell  of  your  voice, 
without  thinking  of  you  as  I  have  dose 
during^-during  all  the  time  I  have  been 
abroad.  There  was  no  sin  in  it  then, 
Heaven  knows  !  What  I  dared  to  hope  in 
regard  to  you  had  been- hoped  by  my  dead 
wife,  and  was  thought  of  almoBt  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  my  little  child  as  mj 
own  !  Had  you  been  ft'ee,  and  bad  rejected 
me,  I  should  still  have  hoped,  and  hoping 
died ;  but  what  you  have  told  me  to-day 
renders  such  a  thought  of  you  a  sin,  and 
— and  I  am  too  weak  to  fight  against  it" 

When  he  ceased  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chcbir  apparently  quite  overcome. 

*' You  misjudge  your  own  strength,  Mr. 
Drage,"  said  Madge,  bending  towards  him ; 
'^you  don't  know  yourself  so  well  as  1 
know  you ;  you  are  pliysically  weak  jixst 
now,  and  overwrought  by  tma  interview, 
which  haSy  indeed,  been  sofficiently  tiying 
to  both  of  us,  but  after  a  few  days*  iBst  ycm 
will  be  yourself  again,  and  you  wiU  find 
your  inclination  keeping  yon  where  your 
duty  lies,  sentinel  at  this  outpost  which 
has  been  committed  to  your  keeping." 

*^  You  think  so  ?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

^'  I  am  sure  of  it,"  die  replied.  ^'  Do  ooi 
let  me  think  Uwt^  with  the  full  knowledg« 
that  you  oonld  be  nothing  more  to  me  th&a 
a  firiend,  you  would  refuse  me  that  fiieod- 
ship,  that  oounsri  and  oomfbri,  of  which  I 
stand  so  muoh  in  neepd.    It  would  be  hard 
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indeed  tbat  the  fact;  of  mj  having  confided 
to  you  the  secret  of  my  forlorn  position, 
should  have  lost  me  that  regard  which  I 
valued  most !'' 

"  My  own  folly  would  have  been  the 
cause,  not  what  you  told  me,''  he  inter- 
rupted. 

'*  WiiAt  I  told  you  would  have  brought 
about  the  result  which  I  am  showing  you," 
she  replied.  ''And,  again,  where  would 
the  peaceful,  happy  future,  which  I  have 
pictured  to  myself,  be  for  me,  with  the 
tbougbt  that  my  remainiughere  had  driven 
joa  out  from  amongst  the  peo{^6  who  love 
you,  and  with  whom  so  many  happy  years 
oi  your  life  had  been  spent  ?  Where  would 
be  my  peace  of  mind  when  I  reflected  that 
all  this  wretchedness  would  have  been 
spared  to  you  and  yours,  had  I  not  come 
among  you  in  a  false  name  and  under  a 
falae  pretence?" 

He  motioned  with  his  hand  for  her  to 
cease,  then  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  You  must 
not  speak  thus  of  yourself." 

''  I  must,"  she  said,  "  for  it  is  true !  If 
yon  would  »lence  me,  accept  the  position  I 
offer  you  and  entreat  you  to  take—* be  my 
dear,  dear  friend,  helping  me,  as  you 
have  done,  to  fight  the  battle  here,  and  to 
look  for  the  reward — hereafter  !" 

And  amid  the  tears  which  fell  like  rain 
down  his  wan  cheeks  she  heard  him  say 
solemnly : 

"  I  wiU !" 

Not  another  word  was  uttered,  but  the 
compact  which  was  entered  into  was  never- 
theless religiously  kept.  The  next  morn- 
ing Captain  Cleethorpe  called  upon  Mrs. 
Pickerings  and  heard  with  great  delight 
that  she  had  determined  on  accepting  the 
position  which  he  had  offered  her,  and 
seldom  had  the  retired  Indian  officer  cared 
to  express  his  pleasure  more  openly. 

''  I  don't  mind  telling  you  now,  Mrs. 
Pickering,"  said  he^  "but  this  has  been 
quite  a  pet  project  of  mine.  I  was  a  bit 
doubtful  about  the  padre  at  one  time,  and 
iond  of  him  as  I  am,  as  we  all  are  indeed,  I 
shotdd  have  been  glad  if  he  could  have  post- 
poned Ins  arrival  for  a  few  days.  I  knew  the 
freat  interest  he  took  in  vou,  and  I  thought 
e  might  ieel  that  the  house  ot  an  old  re- 
tired Indian  officer,  no  matter  how  old  or 
how  retired,  might  scarcely  be  a  fit  place 
for  you.  However,  I  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  bringing  Mr.  Drage  and 
Sir  Geofiry  Heriot  togeUier,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  get  on  remarkably  well. 
What  I  want  you  to  understand,  and  what 
I  am  sure  you  will  feel  as  sooii  as  you  have 
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been  a  few  days  at  Wheatcroft,  is  that  your 
position  of  housekeeper  will  be  simply  a 
nominal  one.  By  this  I  mean  to  say  that  ■ 
it  must  have  some  name,  and  as  you  cannot 
be  called  military  secretary,  or  commissary- 
general,  or  aide-de-camp,  one  is  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  the  ordinary  British  formula. 
If  I  had  had  my  way,  I  would  have  had 
you  called  chief  of  the  staff ;  and  if  the  old 
general  only  appreciates  you  as  much  as  I 
expect,  you  will  find  your  position  both  a 
confidential  and  a  pleasant  one." 

Captain  Clecthorpe's  predictions  came 
true  to  the  letter.  When,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, Sir  Geoffiy  Heriot  arrived  at  Wheat- 
croft, and  Mrs.  Pickering  was  personally 
introduced  to  him,  with  admirable  tact,  by 
the  captain,  she  found  in  her  new  employer 
a  man  accustomed  to  command,  so  accus- 
tomed, indeed,  as  to  be  not  unwilling  to 
slip  out  of  his  buckram  suit,  and  to  have 
the  burden  of  responsibility  removed  to 
other  shoulders.  Time  had  whitened  Sir 
Geofliy'B  ipon-grey  hair,  leaving  it  massed 
and  curling  as  before,  and  blanched  his 
small  moustache,  but  the  bronzed  cheeks 
shone  even  more  deeply  red,  in  contrast 
with  the  white  hair,  and*,  under  the  bushy 
eyebrows,  the  glance  of  the  dark  eyes  was 
prompt  and  expressive  as  ever. 

Little  time  did  it  take  Sir  Oeoffiry  Heriot 
to  appraise  the  character  and  qualities  of 
the  new  addition  to  his  domestic  circle. 
He  had  written  for  a  housekeeper,  and  had 
expected  to  find  a  stout,  elderly  personage, 
of  motherly  presence  and  dubious  grammar, 
who  would  take  care  that  his  dinners  were 
ordered,  his  rooms  dusted,  and  his  linen 
aired ;  and  would  act  as  a  species  of  buffer 
between  himself  and  his  tradespeople. 
What  he  found  was,  a  young  and  hand- 
some woman  of  good  education,  refined  and 
lady-like  in  her  manner;  such  a  woman, 
in  fact,  as  he  mi^t  have  met  with  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  he  accepted  some  of 
his  brother  officers'  hospitality  in  India, 
but  such  a  one  as  he  had  not  been  brought 
into  close  or  frequent  contact  with  since 
his  yonthfid  days.  Over  the  old  man, 
strict  disciplinarian,  bitter,  hardened  cynic 
and  woman-hater  as  he  was,  Madge  Pierre- 
point  exercised  her  accustomed  influence. 
Not  that,  for  one  instant,  Sir  Oeoifiy  Heriot 
dreamed  of  filing  in  love  with  her,  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  proceeding  in  a  man  of 
his  age  towards  a  woman  of  hers,  and  the 
difference  in  their  respective  positions  (a 
difference  never  insisted  on,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  never  foi^tten),  wotdd  have 
preirented    lus    allowing    himself    so   to 
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blunder,  even  bad  be  tbe  smallest  inclina- 
tion. But  be  did  not  disguise  from  bim- 
self  tbat  the  perpetual  presence  of  such  a 
woman  around  and  about  bim,  bad  a  cer- 
tain softening  and  refining  influence,  and 
tbat,  week  by  week,  bis  consideration  for 
ber  increased,  as  sbe  rendered  berself  more 
and  more  essential  to  bis  well-being,  and 
to  tbe  comfort  of  all  around  bim. 

Tbis  influence  was  sbown  in  odd  and 
various  ways.  To  Captain  Cleetborpe,  as 
a  man  of  good  position  in  bis  own  profes- 
sion, as  tiie  intimate  ally  of  bis  friend, 
Colonel  Goole,  and  as  a  gentleman  wbo 
bad  taken  some  trouble  in  regard  to  tbe 
purcbase  of  Wbeatcroft,  Sir  Geoffry  was 
polite,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  genial, 
placing  bimself,  as  it  were,  under  tbe  cap- 
tain's wing,  so  £skr  as  tbe  Spring^side  society 
was  concerned,  accepting  introductions  to 
tbe  retired  Indians,  botb  military  and  civil, 
at  tbe  club,  and  altogetber  so  conducting 
bimself  as  to  give  bis  acquaintances  reason 
to  believe  tbat  tbe  stories  of  bis  cold 
bauteur,  wbicb  bad  beralded  bis  advent, 
were  exaggerated,  if  not  absolutely  false. 
But  wben  Captain  Cleetborpe,  a  few  days 
after  Sir  Oeofiiy^s  arrival,  drove  out  to 
Wbeatcrofb,  taking  witb  bim  tbe  Reverend 
Onesipborus  Drage,  tbe  new  tenant  of  tbat 
pleasant  abode  relapsed  into  sucb  a  state 
of  ramrod  stiflness,  and  curt  pbraseoloev. 
as  rendered  the  vi^t  anything  bat  a  pl^ 
sant  one. 

Determined  not  to  be  discouraged,  on  tbe 
next  occasion  of  bis  meeting  witb  tbe  old 
officer,  Captain  Cleetborpe  mentioned  Mr. 
Drage's  name,  wbicb  elicited  from  Sir 
G«oflry  an  expression  of  bis  contempt  for 
wbat  be  was  pleased  to  term  '*  psalm  smit- 
ing," and  of  bis  aversion  to  tbe  clerical 
profession  in  general.  Captain  Cleetborpe 
did  not  pursue  tbe  subject,  but  took  oc- 
casion later  on,  in  tbe  presence  of  otber 
persons,  to  wbom  be  apparently  addressed 
bimself,  to  tell  tbe  story  of  tbe  manner  in 
wbicb  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drage  bad  tended 
Mrs.  Pickering,  during  tbe  illness  wbicb 
attacked  ber  on  ber  first  arrival  in  Spring- 
side,  and  bad  devoted  tbemselves  to  ber  on 
ber  recovery. 

Sir  Qeoffrj  said  notbing'at  tbe  time,  but 
be  requested  Mrs.  Pickering's  attendance 
in  tbe  library  tbat  evening,  and  after  band- 
ing ber  to  a  cbair  witb  as  mucb  ceremony 
as  be  would  bave  sbown  in  tbo  old  days  to 
tbe  wife  of  tbe  Governor-General,  be  spoke 
to  ber  on  a  few  unimportant  topics,  and 
gradually  led  ber  to  speak  of  tbe  com- 
mencement of  ber  first  acquaintance  witb 


Mr.  Drage.  Madm,  wbo  knew  notbing  of 
tbe  reception  wbicb  the  rector  bad  ex- 
perienced at  Sir  Geofiry*8  bands,  spoke  as 
sbe  felt,  in  tbe  warmest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic manner  of  ber  old  friend.  And  the 
next  day  Sir  Geoffry  called  at  tbe  rectoiy, 
and  took  especial  care  to  obliterate  any 
traces  of  tbe  ill-feeling  wbicb  might  he 
lingering  in  Mr.  Drage's  mind. 

The  acquaintance,  thus  strangely  begas^ 
speedily  ripened.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  be  thrown  mucb  in  company 
witb  tbe  rector,  so  simple-minded  in  worldly 
matters,  so  steadfast  and  earnest  is  his 
calHng,  without  becoming  interested  in 
bim.  Sir  Geofiry  Heriot  bad  met  no  snch 
specimen  of  man  before ;  during  bis  career 
in  India  be  bad  always  regarded  tbe  regi- 
mental chaplain  in  the  light  of  an  ohjec- 
tionable,  though  necessaiy  excrescence,  and 
since  bis  return  home  be  bad  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  public  rites  of  re- 
ligion, or  to  those  administering  them .  But 
be  became  so  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  views  and  conversation  of  bis  new- 
made  friend  wben  "  out  of  tbe  wood,"  as, 
in  bis  old  style  of  garrison  slang,  be  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  it,  tbat  Mr.  Drage, 
rising  in  tbe  reading-desk  one  Sunday,  w&s 
astonished  to  find  bimself  confronted  by 
tbe  martial  figure  of  tbe  old  general,  wIk) 
paid  strict  attention  to  tbe  service,  and, 
on  the  next  occasion  of  tbe  rector's  viat 
to  Wbeatcroft,  was  remarkably  stringent 
in  bis  criticism  on  the  curate's  sermon. 

Tbe  plunge  once  made,  tbe  Sunday  risit 
to  tbe  church  became  a  regular  babit,  and 
the  intercourse  between  this  oddly-assorted 
pair  of  friends  was  mucb  increased  thereby. 

Tbe  first  and  chief  point  of  interest  be- 
tween them  was,  of  course,  their  common 
regard  for  Mrs.  Pickering.  To  sing  her 
praises ;  to  talk  of  ber,  as,  indeed,  be  felt 
towards  ber  now,  after  the  schooling  to 
wbicb  be  bad  necessarily  subjected  himself, 
witb  something  like  brotherly  affection;  to 
dwell  upon  the  r^ard  which  sbe  bad  in- 
spired in  bis  dead  wife,  and  tbe  worship 
in  wbicb  sbe  was  held  by  bis  little  child, 
was  tbe  rector's  greatest  delight.  To  this 
hymn  of  praise  tbe  old  general  growled  a 
supplementary  chorus.  Tbe  knowledge 
which,  in  tbe  short  time,  be  had  gained  of 
bis  friend's  singleness  of  purpose  and  siis- 
plicity  of  character,  rendered  bim  confident 
of  tbe  sincerity  of  the  rector's  expressed 
opinion  about  Mrs.  Pickering,  and  Sir 
Ueoffry  often  wondered  why  Mr.  Drage 
had  never  attempted  to  supply  tbe  place 
of  bis  late  wife  by  one  wbom  the  deceased 
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lady  esteemed  bo  highly.  "  Perhaps  the  very 
reason  !"  the  old  warrior  said  grimly  to  him- 
self; "  if  the  rector  is  ever  to  fall  a  victim 
again,  it  will  probahlybe  to  a  totally  different 
Bort  of  person,  some  prattling  and  flirting 
jade,  who  will  amnse  herself  by  worrying  his 
old  age,  and  snubbing  her  step-danghter." 

With  little  Bertha,  indeed,  Sir  Geofiry 
did  not  make  friends.  When,  as  not  nn- 
freqnently  happened,  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  Wheatcroft,  she  almost  invariably 
remained  with  Mrs.  Pickering,  while  the 
gentlemen  were  smoking  in  the  library  or 
in  the  garden :  and  when  occasionally  the 
general  came  across  her,  he  bestowed  upon 
her  hut  a  slight  and  ceremonious  greeting, 
in  no  way  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
manner  towards  his  adult  visitors.  Madge 
noticed  this,  but  said  nothing.  One  day 
Bertha  was  unwell.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Drage  came  tearing  up  to  Wheatcroft  in  a 
fij,  to  announce  that  the  doctor  had  de- 
clared the  illness  to  be  one  of  childhood's 
diseases  in  a  virulent  form,  and  to  implore 
Mrs.  Pickering's  assistance,  if  Sir  Geoffry 
wonld  consent  to  her  going  to  the  little 
patient,  already  clamouring  for  her. 

Both  agreed  at  once,  the  one  heartily 
the  other  graciously,  and  Madge  went, 
and  was  away  from  Wheatcrofl  for  four 
days,  installed  in  the  sick-chamber. 

Those  were  dull  days  for  Sir  Geoffry 
Heriot.  He  missed  the  companionship  he 
had  grown  accustomed  to,  and  rebelled 
against  the  chance  which  had  deprived  him 
of  it.  The  old,  hard,  cynical  spirit  in  which 
he  had  erst  revelled,  came  back  upon  him, 
and  made  itself  his  master  once  more  ;  Biley 
and  the  other  servants,  who,  under  Madge's 
sway,  imagined  they  had  enjoyed  a  foretaste 
of  Paradise,  found  out  t\ie  difference,  and 
were  quickly  relegated  to  the  Inferno.  If 
Mr.  Drage  could  have  come,  he  might 
have  had  some  softening  influence,  but  he 
was  of  course  in  constant  attendance  on 
his  sick  child. 

When  Mrs.  Pickering  returned  she  went 
straight  into  the  library,  where  Sir  Geoffry 
aat  over  his  newspaper.  He  rose  to  receive 
her,  and  offered  his  hand,  in  an  old- 
iashioned,  ceremonious  manner. 

"  You  are  welcome  back,"  said  he.  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you." 

"The  child  is  out  of  danger,"  said  Madge, 
without  reference  to  his  remarks;  "the 
doctor  says  she  will  live." 

*'  I  suppose  that  is  a  matter  for  oongra- 
tnlation  H"  said  Sir  Geoffry,  coldly. 

"  You  suppose,  Sir  Geoffry  ?" 

^*  I  have  known  a  child  grow  up  to  be  a 


disgrace  to  his  father,  and  a  girl  become  a 
woman  when  she  had  better  have  died  in 
childhood." 

Madge  looked  at  him.  His  face  was 
set,  and  grey,  and  rigid,  and,  looking  at  it, 
she  held  her  peace. 

But  she  guessed  what  she  had  often  sus- 
pected before,  that  Sir  Geoffry  was  the 
victim  of  some  domestic  trouble.  What  his 
previous  private  life  had  been  she  knew  not ; 
she  had  never  inquired.  All  she  knew  of 
him  was  learned  from  himself,  and  he  had 
never  hinted  at  wife  or  family ;  but  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  in  the  hardness  of  his 
manner,  Madge  recognised  something  more 
than  his  ordinary  cynicism,  and  made  up 
her  mind  that,  in  his  reference  to  Bertha, 
he  was  alluding  to  a  daughter  of  his  own 
who  had  brought  trouble  upon  him. 

The  subject  had  an  unpleasant  fascina- 
tion for  her,  and  at  last  she  determined  upon 
speaking  about  it  to  Captain  Cleethorpe, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  Sir  Geoffi^ 
for  many  years,  and  would  doubtless  be  able 
to  set  her  mind  at  rest.  So  she  seized  her 
opportunity  and  spoke  to  him. 

Had  Sir  Geoffry  been  married  P  Gaptain 
Cleethorpe  thought  undoubtedly.  Was 
the  lady  dead  ?  Captain  Cleethorpe  thought 
no  question  of  it.  Had  there  been  any 
family?  Yes.  A  girl  ?  Not  that  Cap- 
tain Cleethorpe  knew  of.  A  boy,  who  had 
died?  No,  Captain  Cleethorpe  could  not 
say  he  had  died;  the  fact  was — shy  of 
mentioning  these  sort  of  things  generally, 
don't  you  know,  but  between  us,  intimately 
connected  with  Sir  Geoffry,  Mrs.  Pickering, 
it  don't  matter — the  fact  was  the  boy  had 
gone  to  grief,  and  nobody  had  ever  known 
exactly  what  had  become  of  him. 

Gone  to  grief?  Captain  Cleethorpe 
meant  that  the  young  man  had  deserted 
his  home,  and  perhaps  been  discarded  by 
his  friends,  msidge  found  herself  fre- 
quently cogitating  about  this  boy.  His 
position  must  belike  Gerald's,  she  thought, 
as  Gerald  was  when  she  knew  him ;  but, 
according  to  Rose's  account,  Gerald  had 
now  been  restored  to  his  friends,  and  was 
living  in  happiness  and  affluence.  Could 
not  a  similar  reconciliation  be  effected  be- 
tween Sir  Geoffry  and  his  son?  From 
what  she  could  make  out  from  Captain 
Cleethorpe,  sufficient  time  had  passed  to 
dull  the  keen  edge  of  such  injuries  as 
either  father  or  son  might  have  imagined 
they  had  received.  She  would  try  her  in- 
fluence with  Sir  Geoffry,  but  flrst  she  must 
find  out  who  the  young  man  was,  and 
where  and  what  he  was  then  doing. 
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Thifr  diBOovery  ^e  made  in  an  unez- 
peoied  manner.  Sir  QeoSarj  had  begged 
her  to  go  through  the  contents  of  an  old 
bollock  trunk,  which,  on  his  arriyal,  had 
been  stowed  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
but  which,  when  he  came  upon  it  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  of  inspection,  he  pro- 
nounced mouldy  and  broken,  and  only 
worthy  of  being  got  rid  of.  The  con- 
tents were  many  and  various.  Some 
books,  damp  and  musty  smelling;  seTend 
suits  of  light  clothing  intended  for  a  hot 
climate,  but  now  stained  and  mildewed; 
two  or  three  £Eided  uniform  asfihes;  bits  of 
dull  and  tarnished  lace;  a  number  of 
Lidian  newspapers  tied  tog^ether  in  a  roll ; 
and  noany  lettero  and  memoranda  huddled 
together  in  hopeless  confusion  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk.  Madge  went  care- 
fully through  this  heterogeneous  mass, 
and  had  put  aside  a  oertun  number  of 
papers  for  destruction,  and  another  lot  to 
await  Sir  Geoffiry*s  decision,  when,  in 
taking  up  a  letter,  an  enclosure  dropped 
from  it.  It  was  a  water-colour  sketch, 
roughly  but  clevei*ly  done,  of  a  street  in 
an  old  French  town.  Looking  at  it,  she 
seemed  to  recognise  the  place  at  once  as  one 
perfectly  famihar  to  her.  There  was  the 
great  two  towered  cathedral,  with  the 
market-place  at  its  base,  fuU  of  life  and 
bustle;  there  were  the  cafes  and  the 
estaminet,  with  a  big  wooden  barrel  as 
a  sign  swing^g  over  its  portal ;  there  was 
the  cooper's  with  the  billets  of  wood  lying 
in  front  of  his  door ;  the  glove-maker's, 
with  the  great  wooden  hand ;  there  were 
even  the  hooded  cabriolets,  in  which  the 
peasantry  had  come  in  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  dogs  dragging  the  produce- 
laden  barrels.  Here  it  all  was,  just  exactly 
as  she  had  seen  it.  Seen  it;  she  had 
never  been  abroad,  and  yet  every  detail  in 
the  picture  was  perfectly  familiar  to  her. 

Thinking  it  over,  she  had  a  strange  recol- 
lection of  Dobson,  the  manager  at  Wezeter, 
in  a  uniform  and  cooked -hat,  and  Mr. 
Boodle  also  in  uniform,  and  old  Minneken 
in  tights  and  Hessian  boots,  with  tassels  to 
them — ^yes,  now  it  all  came  back  to  her ! 
Dobson  was  General  Damas,  Boodle  was 
Claude  Melnotte,  and  Miundcen  was  Beau- 
seant,  the  play  was  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  and 
the  scene  was  one  which  Gerald  Hardinge 
had  painted  for  the  Wexeter  Theatre ! 
They  had  aU  admired  it,  she  remembered ; 
they  had  all  said,  such  of  them  as  knew 
anything  about  it,  how  wonderfully  true  to 
nature  it  was.  And  Gerald  had  laughed, 
and  said  he  had  drawn  it  from  an  early 


recollection.  Nay,  more,  if  she  had  wanted 
forther  corroboration,  tWe  w«i««heiiiitbas 
*^  G.  H."  in  the  comer  of  the  sketch 

How  did  Sir  Gleofiry  Heriot  oome  into 
possession  of  a  sketch  done  yeaars  ago  hj 
Gerald  Harding^  ?  The  letter  -would  teU 
her  that.  She  took  it  up  uid  read  it.  It 
was  written  in  a  boy's  round  hand,  dated 
from  Idlle,  and  commenced,  "  My  dear 
&ther."  Dull  and  uninteresting  enoug^i, 
written  as  though  to  order,  detailing  the 
course  of  his  studies,  and  the  nnvaiyiog 
manner  of  his  Hfe.  It  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addicssed 
would  return  in  good  health,  and  that  ihej 
should  soon  meet.  The  last  paragraph  ran 
thus: 

I  think  you  will  say  that  sinoe  I  ad^ 
dressed  you  six  noonths  ago,  I  have  made 
some  improvement  -in  my  drawing ;  I  take 

freat  interest  in  it,  and  am  very  fond  of  it 
send  you  a  sketch  of  our  market-place, 
which  X  copied  j&om  nature,  and  which, 
the  professor  says,  is  verj  good. 

X  our  affectionate  son, 

Geobqe  Heriot. 

As  the  letter  fluttered  to  the  ground, 
Madge  Pierrepoint  knew  that  Sir  Geoffry 
Heriot's  discarded  son,  and  the  scene- 
painter,  Gerald  Hardinge,  were  one  and 
the  same  man. 


THE  WAHABBBS, 


Who  are  the  Wahabees,  and  why  should 
the  distressing  murder  of  Mr.  Justice  Nor- 
man be  laid  at  their  door  ?  There  has  been 
much  correspondence  in  the  new«papers, 
and  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  on 
this  head.  Old  Indian  officials  on  the  one 
hand,  and  intelligent  Mahomedans  on  the 
other,  have  held  forth  for  and  against  the 
theory  that  an  English  judge  has  been 
slaughtered  by  a  Wahabee.  O&er  murders 
by  Indian  fanatics  have  been  cited;  the 
personal  experience  and  recollections  of 
eminent  men  have  been  quoted,  the  moTe- 
ments  of  people  known  to  be  Wahabees 
have  been  watched,  aoid  the  result  flawed 
to  Europe  by  telegraph,  and  the  npdiot  of 
it  all  has  been  to  puzzle  and  distress  the 
average  newspaper  reader  exceedingly. 
Yet  the  rise,  progress,  and  objects  of  the 
sect  so  often  referred  to  lately,  as  well  sa 
the  grievances  of  our  loyaJ  Mahomedan  fel- 
low-subjects, and  the  present  unsatisfiu^tary 
condition  of  our  Indian  Empire,  have  beea 
.  set  forth  with  great  clearnesB  within  &e 
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last  few  weeks  by  an  Indian  oiyil  servant ; 
and  the  published  result  of  his  labours 
enables  the  English  mind  to  comprehend, 
far  more  clearly  than  it  could  otherwise 
Iiope  to  do,  the  controversies  to  which  the 
lamentalde  deaili  of  the  late  Justice  Norman 
has  given  rise.  Doctor  W.  W.  Hunter, 
of  whose  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal  the  Spec- 
tator wrote,  "  If  their  author  does  not 
ultimately  compel  recognition  from  the 
world  as  an  historian  oi  the  very  first  class 
—of  the  class  to  which  not  a  score  of 
Englishmen  have  ever  belonged — we  en- 
tirely mistake  our  trade,"  has  produced  a 
work  which,  under  the  title  ot  "  The  Indian 
Mussulmans  :  are  they  bound  in  Conscience 
to  rebel  against  the  Qneen  P"  goes  to  the 
root  ot  the  whole  question  of  Mi^omedan 
discontent,  and  reveals  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  may  well  cause  anxiety  to  well- 
wishers  of  the  Anglo-Indian  rule. 

Doctor  Hunter,  who  will  speak  to  the 
reader  in  his  own  nervous  English  through- 
out  this  article,  gives  the  key-note  to  his 
book  in  its  dedicatoty  epistle.  The  greatest 
wrong  that  the  English  can  do  to  their 
Asiatic  subjects,  he  says,  is  not  to  understand 
them.  The  chronic  peril  which  threatens  the 
British  power  in  India,  is  the  gap  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  ;  and  the  present 
spirit  of  unrest  among   our  Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects,  the  events  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  rebel  colony  on  our  frontier, 
the  treasonable  organisation  by  which  the 
leaders  of  that  colony  draw  unfailing  sup- 
plies of  money  and  men  from  the  interior 
districts  of  the  empire,  are  many  of  them 
traced  to  this  cause.     The  rebel  camp  on 
the  Punjab  frontier  owes  its  origin  to  Sayyid 
Ahmad,  one  of  those  bold  spirits  whom  our 
extermination  of  the  Pindari  power  scat- 
tered over  India  half  a  century  ago.     He 
began  life  as  a  horse  soldier  in  the  service 
of  a  celebrated  freebooter,  after  which  he 
spent  three  years  in  studying  the  sacred 
law  of  Mahomed,  under  a  doctor  ot  high 
rcput€  in  Delhi.     He  next  went  forth  as  a 
preacher,  and  by  boldly  attacking  the  abuses 
which  have  crept  into  the  Mahomedan  faith 
in  India,  obtained  a  zealous  and  turbulent 
following.     In  the  year  1820,  this  apostle 
journeyed  slowly  southwards,  his  disciples 
rendering  him  menial  services  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  spiritual  dignity,  and  men 
of  rank  and  learning  running  like  common 
servants,  with  their  shoes  off,  by  the  side 
of  his  palanquin.     During  a  protracted  stay 
at  Patna,  his  followers  became  so  numerous 
as  to  require  a  regular  system  of  govern- 
ment,  and  Sayyid  Ahmad  was  equal  to  the 


occasion.    He  appcwnted  agents,  to  go  forth 
and  collect  a  tax  from  the  profits  of  trade, 
in   all   the   large   towns   he    had    passed 
through.     He  nominated  four  caliphs,  or 
spiritual  vice-regents,  by  a  formal   deed, 
such  as  the  Mahomedan  emperors  used  in 
appointing  governors  of  provinces.  Having 
thus  formed  a  permanent  centre  at  Patna, 
the  apostle  followed  the  course  of  the  Ganges 
to  Calcutta,  appointing  agenta  iti  all  the 
important  towns,   and  making   countless 
converts  by  the  way.     In  Calcutta  itself, 
the  masses  flocked  to  him  in  such  numbers, 
that  he  was  unable  even  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  initiation  by  the  separate  lay- 
ing on  of  hands.      Unrolling  his  turban, 
therefore,  he  declared  that  all  who  could 
touch  any  part  of  its  ample  length  became 
his   disciples.     This   freebooter  saint  in- 
augurated a  sort  of  holy  war  against  the 
Sikhs  in  1826,  and  was  surprised  and  slain 
by  a  Sikh  army  in  1831.     But  the  evil  he 
had  done  in  stirring  up  rebellion  lived  after 
him.     In  1862,  Lord  Dalhousie  recorded 
two  important  minutes  against  the  treason- 
able organisation  of  his  fanatical  followers ; 
in  1863,  several  of  our  native  soldiers  were 
convicted    of    correspondence  with  these 
traitors ;   and    between    1860   and    1863, 
twenty    separate     expeditions     were    de- 
spatched against  the  fanatical  colony,  which 
has    never   ceased    to  maintain  the  most 
subtle  intercommunication  with   the  Ma- 
homedan subjects  of  the  Queen.     One  of 
the  fruits  ot  Sayyid  Ahmad's  teaching,  ac- 
cording to  Doctor  Hunter,  is,  then,  that  for 
years  a  rebel   colony  has  threatened  our 
frontier,  from  time  to  time  sending  forth 
fanatic  swarms,   who  have  attacked   our 
camps,  burned  our  villages,  murdered  our 
subjects,  and  involved  our  troops  in  costly 
wars.     Month  by  month  this  hostile  settle- 
ment  across    the   border    has    been,   our 
author     insists,     systematically    recruited 
from  the  heart  of  rfengal.    Successive  state 
trials  prove  that  a  network  of  conspiracy 
has  spread  itself  over  our  provinces,  and 
disclose  an  organisation  which  systemati- 
cally levies  money  and  men  in  the  Delta, 
and    forwards   them,   by   regular    stages, 
along  our  high  roads,  to  the  rebel  camp 
two  thousand  miles  off.     Men  of  keen  in- 
telligence and  ample  fortune  have  embarked 
in  the  plot,  and  a  skilful  system  of  remit- 
tances has  reduced  one  of  the  most  perilous 
enterprises  of  treason  to  a  safe  operation  of 
banking. 

While  the  more  fanatical  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans have  thus  engaged  in  sedition, 
the   whole  Mahomedan   conununity  have 
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been  openly  deliberating  on  their  obligation 
to  rebel.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
the  leading  newspapers  in  Bengal  have 
filled  their  columns  with  discussions  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  Mahomedans  to  wage  war 
against  the  Queen.  The  duty  of  rebellion 
has  been  formally  and  publicly  reduced 
to  a  nice  point  of  Mahomedan  law. 
Somehow  or  other,  every  Mussulman  seems 
to  have  fonnd  himself  called  upon  to  de- 
clare his  faith ;  to  state  openly  whether  he 
will  or  will  not  contribute  to  the  traitor's 
camp  on  our  frontier ;  and  to  elect,  once  for 
all,  whether  he  shall  play  the  part  of  a  de- 
voted follo)¥er  of  Islam,  or  of  a  peaceable 
subject  of  the  Queen.  In  orderto  enable  the 
Mahomedans  to  decide  these  points,  they 
have  not  only  consulted  the  leading  doctors 
of  their  law  in  India,  but  they  have  gone 
as  far  as  Mecca  itself.  The  obligation  of 
the  Indian  Mussulmans  to  rebel  or  not, 
hung  for  some  months  on  the  deliberations 
of  three  Suni  priests  in  the  holy  city  of 
Arabia.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Mussulmans 
of  India  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years, 
according  to  our  author,  a  source  of  chronic 
danger  to  the  British  power  in  India.  For 
some  reason  or  other  they  have  held  aloof 
from  our  system,  and  the  changes  in  which 
the  more  fiexiUe  Hindus  have  cheerfully 
acquiesced,  are  regarded  by  them  as  deep 
personal  wrongs-  The  aim  of  Doctor 
Hunter's  book  is  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  Mahomedans  under 
English  rule,  and  to  point  out  their  real 
wrongs,  and  the  means  of  remedying  them. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  assured  that  any  attempt 
at  even  the  briefest  epitome  of  the  Wahabee 
treatises  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the  duty 
of  waging  war  against  the  English,  would 
fill  a  volume.  The  sect  has  developed  a 
copious  hterature  filled  with  prophecies  of 
the  downfall  of  the  British  power,  and  de- 
voted to  the  duty  of  religious  rebellion. 
The  mere  titles  of  its  favourite  works 
suffice  to  show  their  almost  uniformly 
treasonable  chai*acter.  Many  of  them  are 
of  so  flagrant  a  kind  as  to  require  to 
be  secretly  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in 
manuscript.  Others  are  widely  circulated. 
The  poison,  however,  is  not  confined  to  their 
readers  alone,  but  is  carried  into  every 
district  of  Bengal  by  a  swarm  of  preachers, 
every  one  of  whom  is  carefully  nurtured  in 
treason  before  he  goes  forth  on  his  prose- 
lytising work.  Many  of  these  works  are 
openly  sold  in  the  towns  of  British  India, 
the  most  violent  and  seditious  finding  the 
greatest  favour  with  the  multitude.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  the  teaching  by  which  the 


duty  of  treason  is  enforced :  "  The  Indian 
Mahomedan  who  would  save  himself  from 
hell  has  the  single  alternative  of  war  against 
the  infidel,  or  flight  from  the  aocursed 
land.  No  True  Believer  can  live  loyal  to 
our  government  without  perdition  to  his 
soul.  Those  who  would  deter  others  from 
holy  war  or  flight,  are  heart  hypocrites. 
Let  all  know  this.  In  a  country  where  the 
ruling  religion  is  other  than  Mahom.edanism, 
the  religious  precepts  of  Mahomed  cannot 
be  enforced.  It  is  incumbent  on  Mus- 
sulmans to  join  together,  and  wage  war 
upon  the  infidels.  Those  who  are  unable 
to  take  part  in  the  fight  should  emigrate 
to  a  country  of  the  True  Faith.  ...  In 
short,  oh  brethren,  we  ought  to  weep  over 
our  state,  for  the  messenger  of  God  is 
angered  with  us  because  of  onr  living  in 
the  land  of  the  infidel.  When  the  propb^ 
of  Ood  himself  is  displeased  with  us,  to 
whom  shall  we  look  for  shelter?  Those 
whom  God  has  supplied  with  the  means 
should  resolve  upon  flight,  for  a  fire  is 
raging  here.  If  we  speak  the  truth  we 
shall  be  strangled ;  and  if  we  remain  silent^ 
injury  is  done  to  our  faith." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Doctor 
Hunter,  that  the  Wahabees  have  not  been 
allowed  to  spread  their  network  of  trea- 
son, without  some  opposition  from  their 
countrymen.  Besides  the  odium  theolo- 
gicum  which  rages  between  the  Maho- 
medan sects  almost  as  fiercely  as  if  they 
were  Christians,  the  presence  of  Wahabees 
in  a  district  is  a  standing  menace  to  all 
classes,  whether  Mussulman  or  Hindu,  pos- 
sessed of  property  or  vested  rights.  Be- 
volutionists  alike  in  politics  and  in  religion, 
they  go  about  their  work  not  as  reformers 
of  the  Luther  or  Cromwell  type,  but  as 
destroyers  in  the  spirit  of  Robespierre.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  every  Mns- 
sulman  priest,  with  a  dozen  acres  attached 
to  his  mosque  or  wayside  shrine,  has  been 
shrieking  against  the  Wahabees  during  the 
past  half-century.  In  India,  as  elsewhere, 
the  landed  and  clerical  interests  are  bound 
up  by  a  common  dread  of  change.  The 
Mahomedan  landholders  maintain  the  canse 
of  the  mosque,  precisely  as  English  land- 
holders defend  the  Established  ChurcL 
Any  form  of  dissent,  whether  religious  or 
political,  is  perilous  to  vested  rights.  Now 
the  Indian  Wahabees  are  extreme  dissenters 
in  both  respects,  Anabaptists,  Fifth  Mon- 
archy men,  so  to  speak,  touching  matters 
of  faith ;  Conmiunists  and  Bed  Bepubii- 
cans  in  politics.  Nor,  indeed  would  the 
religious  Jacquerie  of  the  Wahabee's  ad- 
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vocate  find  faYOur  with  the  fond-holding 
commnnity,  or  with  any  section  of  the  com- 
fortahle  classes.  In  Bengal,  however,  one 
entire  trade  (and  a  very  rich  and  powerfhl 
one)  has  been  steadily  on  their  side.  The 
skinner  and  leather  worker  ranks  at  the 
veiy  bottom  of  the  Hindu  commnniiy.  He 
lays  impious  hands  on  the  carcass  of  the 
sacred  animal,  tbe  cow,  and  profits  by  its 
death.  He  is  a  man  unclean  from  his  birth, 
an  outcast  from  decent  society,  whom  no 
wealth  or  success  in  his  detested  vocation 
can  raise  to  respectability.  This  degraded 
position  he  accepts  like  a  true  Hindu,  with 
an  nntroubled  mind.  No  exertions  can 
raise  him  in  the  social  scale,  so  he  never 
attempts  to  rise.  No  honesty  or  sobriety 
could  win  for  him  the  regard  of  bis  neigh- 
bours, so  he  lives  quite  happy  without  it. 
If  the  cows  belonging  to  the  village  die  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  supply  him  with 
leather,  well  and  good.  If  they  show  a 
reluctance  to  mortality,  he  stimulates  the 
too  tardy  death-rate  with  a  little  arsenic. 
A  man  of  this  hopeless  sort  never  rises 
above  petty  retail  dealings,  and  the  whole- 
sale hide  trade  (one  of  the  great  Indian 
staples)  has  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Mussulman  merchants.  These  form  one  of 
the  richest  classes  of  the  native  mercantile 
community,  but  they  are  looked  on  with 
hatred  and  abhorrence  by  the  Hindus.  This 
detestation  they  pay  back  in  kind.  They 
well  know  that  if  the  Brahmin  got  the 
upper  hand,  they  would  be  the  first  spoil 
of  the  infidel.  They  accordingly  regard 
the  infidel  Hindu  as  a  fair  spoil  for  them- 
selves, and  form  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  contributors  to  the  Wahabee  sect, 
whose  very  raison  d'etre  is  to  wage  war 
npon  the  unbeliever.  But  it  is  not  to  any 
single  class,  however  rich  or  powerful, 
that  the  Wahabees  owe  their  strength.  They 
appeal  boldlv  to  the  masses;  and  their 
system,  whether  of  religion  or  of  politics, 
is  eminently  adapted  to  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  restless  populace.  Among  these 
Wahabees  are,  as  Doctor  Hunter  admits, 
thousands  of  sincerely  pious  men,  who  look 
upon  self-abnegation  as  the  first  duty  of 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  &na- 
tical  of  the  sect  have  blazed  up  in  denxm- 
ciations  against  those  who,  from  fear  of  an 
infidel  government,  have  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  faith.  These  last  stigmatise 
the  deserters  as  cowardly  and  self-seeking, 
and  indignantly  reject  the  Laodicean  ca- 
suistry, by  which  the  comfortable  classes 
strive  to  serve  both  Qt)d  and  the  world. 
For  a  time  the  well-to-do  Mahomedans 


bore  these  reproaches  in  silence.  But  they 
had  the  whole  vested  interests  of  the 
Mussulman  clergy  to  back  them,  and  havo 
by  degrees  drawn  out  a  learned  array  to  de- 
fend their  position.  They  began  to  contest 
the  Wahabee  doctrine  of  holy  war  on  first 
principles,  and  to  deny  that  they  were 
under  any  obligation  to  wage  war  against 
the  Queeu.  During  the  past  few  years,  a 
whole  phalanx  of  Fatwas,  or  authoritative 
decisions,  have  appeared  on  this  side,  and 
even  the  three  great  high  priests  at  Mecca- 
have  been  enlisted,  to  liberate  the  Indian 
Mussulmans  from  the  dangerous  duty  of  re- 
bellion against  the  English  crown.  The 
Wahabees,  therefore,  stand  condemned  by 
Mahomedans  of  the  better  class,  but  this 
circumstance  only  inflames  their  fana- 
ticism and  makes  their  protests  louder. 
It  remains  to  ask  with  Doctor  Hunter 
whether,  if  in  any  matter  we  have  hitherto 
done  injustice  to  the  Mahomedans,  it  would 
not  be  mischievous  vanity  to  allow  any- 
thing to  delay  our  doing  justice  to  them 
now?  The  British  government  of  India 
is  strong  enough  to  be  spared  the  fear  of 
being  thought  weak.  It  can  shut  up  the 
traitors  in  its  jails,  but  it  can  segregate  the 
whole  party  of  sedition  in  b>  nobler  way, 
by  detaching  from  it  the  sympathies  of  the 
general  Mc2iomedan  community.  This, 
however,  it  can  do  only  by  removing  that 
chronic  sense  of  wrong  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mussulmans  under 
British  rule.  For  there  is  no  use  shutting 
our  ears  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Maho- 
medans arraign  us  on  a  list  of  charges  as 
serious  as  have  ever  been  brought  against  a 
government.  They  accuse  us  of  having  closed 
every  honourable  walk  of  life  to  professors 
of  their  creed.  They  accuse  us  of  having* 
introduced  a  system  of  education  which 
leaves  their  whole  community  unprovided 
for,  and  which  has  landed  it  in  contempt 
and  beggary.  They  accuse  us  of  having 
brought  misery  into  thousands  of  families, 
by  abolishing  their  law  officers,  who  gave 
the  sanction  of  religion  to  the  marriage  tie, 
and  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
the  depositaries  and  administrators  of  the 
domestic  law  of  Islam.  They  accuse  us  of 
imperilling  their  souls,  by  denying  them 
the  means  of  performing  the  duties  of  their 
faith.  Above  all  they  charge  us  with  de- 
liberate malversation  of  their  religious 
foundations,  and  with  misappropriation  on 
the  largest  scale  of  their  educational  funds. 
Besides  these  specific  counts,  which  they 
believe  susceptible  of  proof,  they  have  a 
host  of  sentimental  grievances,  perhaps  of 
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little  weight  with  the  unimaginatiTe  Blitish 
mind,  but  which,  not  less  in  India  than  in 
Ireland,  keep  the  popnlar  heart  in  a  state 
of  soreness  to  their  rulers. 

The  Comwallis  code  first  broke  in  upon 
their  monopoly ;  but  for  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  company's  rule  the  Mussulmans  had 
the  lion's  share  of  state  patronage.  During 
its  second  half-century  of  power  the  tide 
turned,  at  first  slowly,  but  with  a  con- 
stantly accelerating  pace,  as  the  imperative 
duty  of  conducting  public  business  in  the 
yemacular  of  the  people,  and  not  in  the 
foreign  patois  of  its  former  Mahomedan 
conquerors,  became  recognised.  Then  the 
Hindus  poured  into,  and  have  since  com- 
pletely filled,  every  grade  of  official  life. 
Even  in  the  district  collectorates,  where  it 
is  still  possible  to  gplve  appointments  in  the 
old-fashioned  friendly  way,  there  are  very 
few  young  Mussulmaii  officials.  The  Ma- 
homedans  who  yet  remain  in  them  are  white- 
bearded  men,  and  they  have  no  successors. 
Even  ten  years  ago  the  Mussulmans  inva- 
riably managed  to  transmit  the  post  of 
nazir,  or  chief  of  the  revenue  baiMs,  to 
men  of  their  own  creed,  but  now,  one  or 
two  unpopular  appointments  about  the  jail 
are  the  most  that  the  former  masters  of 
India  can  hope  for.  The  staff  of  clerks 
attached  to  the  various  offices,  the  respon^ 
sible  posts  in  the  courts,  and  even  the 
higher  offices  in  the  police,  are  now  re- 
cruited from  the  pushing  Hindu  youth  of 
the  government  school. 

With  regard  to  the  first  two  great  sources 
of  Mahomedan  wealth,  namely,  the  army 
and  the  higher  administrative  posts,  we 
had  good  reasons  for  what  we  have  done, 
but  our  action  has  brought  ruin  upon  the 
Mahomedan  houses  of  Bengal.  We  shut  the 
Mussulman  aristocracy  out  of  the  army, 
because  we  believed  that  their  exclusion 
was  necessary  to  our  own  safety.  We  de- 
prived them  of  ikeir  monopoly  of  the  mo^t 
lucrative  functions  in  the  administration, 
because  their  deprivation  was  essential  to 
the  welfare  and  just  government  of  the 
people.  But  these  grounds,  however  good 
in  themselves,  fouled  to  convince  an  ancient 
nobility  suffering  xmder  the  blight  of 
British  rule.  Their  exclusion  from  the 
army  seems  to  the  Mussulman  a  great 
public  wrong;  our  departure  from  their 
ancient  fiscal  system  an  absolute  breach  of 
faith.  The  other  source  of  Mahomedan 
greatness  was,  as  has  been  shown,  their 
monopoly  q£  civil  employ.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  circum- 
stance ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  significant 
fact,  that  none  of   the   native   gentlemen 


who  hare  won  their  way  into  the  covenanted 
civil  service,  or  up  to  the  b^ich  of  the  high 
court,  are  Mussulmans.  The  propoition  of 
Mahomedans  to  Hindus,  in  i^e  service  of 
the  state,  is  now  less  than  one-seventh.  The 
proportion  of  Hindus  to  Europeans  is  mare 
than  one-half.  The  proportion  of  Mussul- 
mans to  Europeans  is  less  iihan  one-four- 
teenth. The  proportion  of  the  race  which  a 
century  ago  nad  the  monopoly  of  govern- 
ment, has  now  fiiJlen  to  leas  than  one-twent j- 
third  of  the  whole  administrative  body. 

Doctor  Hunter  is  not  satiafied  with  mere 
genwalisations,  but  follows  up  this  brancli 
of  his  subject  by  some  very  startling  sts- 
tistios.     In  the  highest  grade  in  which  the 
appointments  dated  from  a  previous  ge- 
neration, the  Mahomedans  had  not^  he  re- 
marks, much  to  complain  of,  afl  in  Apzil, 
1869,  there  was  one  Mussulman  to  two 
Hindus ;  there  is  now  but  one  Muaaulman 
to  three  Hindus.     In  the   second   grade 
there  were  then  two  Mahomedans  to  nine 
Hindus;  there  is  now  one  Mussulman  to 
ten  Hindus.    In  the  Idiird  grade  there  were 
then  four  Mussulmans  to  a  total  of  twenty- 
seven  Hindus  and  Englishm/Mi ;  there  are 
now  three  Mussulmans  to  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  Hindus  and  Englishmen.      Pas^g 
down  to  the  lower  ranks,  there  were  in 
1869  four  Mussulmans  among  a  total  of 
thirty  of  all  creeds;   there  are  now  four 
among  a  total  of  thirty-nine.     Among  the 
probationers    from  whom  the    service  is 
recruited,  there  were  only  two  Mussulmscd 
in  a  total  of  twenty-eight ;  there  is  now  not 
one  in  this  rank.  It  is,  however,  in  the  less 
conspicuous  departments  in  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  patronage  is  less  keenly  watched 
by  the  political  pai^^  in  Bengal,  that  we 
may  reaid  the  &te  of  the  Mussnlsoans.    In 
1869,  these  departments  were  filled  thus:  In 
the  three  g^radee  of  assistant  government 
engineers,  there  were  fourteen  Hindus,  and 
not  one  Mussulman ;  among  the  apprentices 
there  were  four  Hindus  and  two  Englishmen, 
and  not  one  MussulmMi ;  among  the  sub-en- 
eineers  and  supervisors  of  the  pubho  works 
department,  there  were  twenty- four  Hindns 
to  one  Mussulman;  among  the  overseers, 
two  Mussulmans  to  sixty- three   Hindus. 
In  the  offioes  of  aocoont  there  were  fif^j 
names  of  Hindus,  and  not  one  Mussulman ; 
and  in  the  upper  subordinate  departmoit 
there  were  twenty-two  Hindus,  and  again 
not  one  Mussulman.   In  one  ext<m«ive  de> 
partment  the  other  day  it  waa  discovered 
that  there  was  not  a  single  eanploye  who 
could  read  the  Mussulman  dialect ;  and,  in 
fact»  there  is  now  scarcely  a  govemmest 
office  in  Calcutta  in  which  a  Mahomedan 
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can  hope  for  any  post  above  the  rank  of 
porter,  measenger,  filler  of  ink-pots,  and 
mender  of  pens. 

We  commend  these  grave  &cts  to  the  oon- 
sideration  of  a  government  whioh  professes 
to  know  no  distinction  of  colonr  or  creed ; 
and,  above  all,  we  advise  the  reader  to 
stndy  for  hims^  the  volnme  from  which 
this  article  has  been  compiled.  The  mo- 
tives which  have  swayed  mankind  in  all 
ages  appear  to  be  ranged  against  the 
English  rule  over  Indian  Mahomedans  in 
terrible  array,  and  the  comments  npon,  and 
the  i^preheaaions  caused  by  the  murder 
of  Justice  I^orman,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  give  a  lurid  significance  to  the 
protests  and  wumings  of  an  Indian  civil 
servant  who  is  distinguished  among  his 
fellows  for  his  powers  of  observation  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  native  mind;  and 
who  has  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
bringing  these  special  gifts  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 


OUR  SUBURBAN  COMMON. 


OuB  common  enjoys  a  great  publicity,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  a  privacy  of  its  own. 
For  the  London  road  cuts  straight  across 
it,  approaching,  however,  with  a  sort  of 
respect,  abating  its  stiff  pretensions,  and 
condescending  to  a  sort  of  narrow  rustic 
approach,  before  it  enters  on  the  expanse  of 
our  common.  Then  the  strangers  alofb  on 
the  omnibuses  wonder  at  our  rural  and 
quietly  picturesque  air;  and  the  superior 
tenants  of  the  open  carriages  look  around 
approvingly  and  say,  "  What  a  retired,  old- 
fashioned  spot!"  The  carters  and  wag- 
goners, of  whom  there  is  a  vast  number, 
are  never  troubled  with  speculations  of  the 
kind.  All  they  think  about  is  simply  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune  public-house,  whose  tap 
enjoys  a  wide  celebrity,  not,  however,  un- 
aided by  singular  local  advantages.  The 
Wheel  of  Fortune  commands  the  entry  to 
our  common ;  sweeps,  rakes  that  entry,  as 
though  it  were  a  fort,  and  levels  its  pieces 
80  seductively,  that  he  must  be  no  true 
waggoner  who  can  avoid  halting  in  that 
convenient  plateau,  just  to  moisten  his 
parched  throat  after  that  dusty  bit  of 
travel.  There  is  a  glaring  publicity  along 
the  broad  high  road,  which  is  seen  for  half 
^  mile,  and  the  better  principle  has  time 
to  muster  its  forces ;  but  here  there  is  no 
time  for  reflection,  for  the  victim  finds 
mmself  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress  in  a 
second,  and  must  surrender. 

Got  common  is  a  large  sweep  of  green, 


stretching  away,  and  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  veteran  houses.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  define  its  shape  accurately.  It 
rambles  away  after  its  own  devices.  In- 
deed, taking  its  shape  in  connexion  with 
the  texture  of  its  grass,  it  often  suggests 
to  me  a  vast  and  ragged  old  blanket,  worn 
and  ravelled  away  out  of  its  original  square, 
and  stretched  and  tacked  down  over  our 
common.  A  rather  rickety  white  fence, 
consisting  of  a  single  rail,  straggles  round 
it,  and  within  this  enclosure  a  veteran  and 
bony  steed  browses  away,  though  the  green 
blanket  is  worn  into  holes  and  patches, 
while  round  him  younger  and  equally 
mendicant  horses  take  their  meals.  In 
the  morning  it  is  a  favourite  pastime 
to  go  and  see  two  or  three  unhappy  men 
striving  to  catch  these  animals,  halter  in 
hand.  The  steeds  are  slowly  driven  into 
a  comer  with  much  waving  of  arms  and 
menace;  and  I  must  say,  much  nervous- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  men,  as  they 
seem  on  the  eve  of  securing  their  prey. 
The  old  bony,  in  whom  his  followers 
seem  to  have  implicit  confidence,  throws  a 
careless  glance  over  his  impatient  shoulder, 
as  he  retires,  which  is  full  of  signifi- 
cance. He  is  biding  his  time,  as  his  ene- 
mies well  know,  and  malignantly  chooses 
the  moment  when  the  halter  is  almost  on 
his  neck  to  give  his  signal.  In  an  instant 
he  throws  up  his  heels,  makes  a  feint  to 
the  right,  another  to  the  left,  causing  his 
oppressors  to  dance  backwards  and  for- 
wsods,  and  fiercely  is  away  through  an 
opening,  his  old  heels  up  again,  followed 
by  the  whole  party,  save  one  little  roan, 
who  is  cut  off.  This  escape  is  attended 
by  execrations  from  the  panting  men,  who 
have  to  begin  over  again,  while  the  bony 
old  horse  careers  away  full  of  pride,  and,  ad- 
mired by  his  friends,  begins  to  graze  with 
an  appetite.  The  little  roan,  in  evident 
despair,  makes  frantic  efforts,  and  charging 
straight  at  his  persecutors,  scares  them, 
and  careers  out  gallantly  to  join  its  friends, 
who  seem  to  welcome  it  with  delight.  This 
seems  a  heart-breaking  process  for  the 
would-be  captors,  and  must,  I  should  say, 
counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  free 
grazing  on  the  common. 

I  delight  in  the  irregularity  of  the  old 
houses  which  fringe  our  common,  not  two 
of  which  are  of  the  same  height  or  stout- 
ness. They  are  all  veterans,  a  good  deal 
decayed,  and  seem  to  lean  on  each  other 
for  support.  Nearly  all  have  old  rusty, 
red-tiled  roofs,  which  are  scooped  like 
shells  or  spoons.  Some  have  thick  warm 
*'  Ulsters"  of  ivy  that  reach  to  their  very 
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heels,  and  give  a  very  cosey  air.  Off  our 
cominon  are  various  green  lanes,  in  one  of 
which  a  builder,  with  more  taste  than  is 
f  onnd  in  snch  beings,  has  erected  a  long  row 
of  Elizabethan  little  buildings,  less  than 
villas,  more  than  cottages,  many  of  which 
for  some  reason  unknown  stand  unlet.  In 
front  is  a  hedge-row  and  green  fields,  and 
the  tea-gardens  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
where  of  Sundays  and  holidays  re-echo 
the  humorous  notes  of  our  London  'Arry 
and  his  female  friend.  In  fine  weather 
these  little  tabernacles  are  charming,  with 
the  Virginia  creepers  overgrowing  the 
whole  front  of  the  house,  their  little  rooms, 
French  windows,  and  tiny  kitchens,  like 
the  forecastle  of  a  yacht.  If  I  were  a 
writer  of  very  limited  means,  I  could  do 
well  in  these  establishments,  for  the  rent 
is  no  more  than  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and 
the  fee-simple  can  be  purchased  for  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds.  Here  an  anxious, 
mry  woman,  with  corkscrew  curls,  con- 
siderably older  than  her  half-military,  half- 
tailor-like  husband,  looks  after  our  wants, 
and  talks  with  nervous  awe  of  the  Wheel 
of  Fortune  and  Mr.  Lightband,  the  pro- 
prietor; for  in  the  associations  connected 
with  our  common  I  can  see  that  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune  and  Lightband  hold  an 
awful  place.  Everything  seems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Wheel  of  Fortune.  Its  pro- 
prietor is  the  link  between  it  and  the 
outer  world,  and  is  supposed  to  be  rolling 
in  wealth.  If  anything  be  wanted  we  can 
send  up  to  the  Wheel.  If  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty we  can  ask  at  the  Wheel.  When  every- 
thing is  run  out  it  can  be  got  at  the  Wheel. 
The  stray  butcher,  stray  grocer,  stray  baker 
may  fail,  which  they  often  do,  but  we  run 
to  the  Wheel,  and  all  is  repaired. 

Our  common  is  ordinarily  a  dreamy  sort 
of  place,  and  seems  to  doze  and  blink  in  the 
sun  all  day.  The  church,  an  old-fashioned 
structure,  is  set  down  in  the  middle  with  a 
little  tray  of  dominoes  behind  it,  which  are 
its  tombstones,  and  which  are  enclosed  so 
neatly  within  the  edges  of  the  tray,  that  one 
abaost  expects  some  gigantic  footman  to 
come  and  "  take  away."  A  royal  duchess 
comes  sontetimes  and  sits  in  state.  But 
on  Sunday  evenings  no  one  wonld  know 
our  common;  all  access  to  the  Wheel  is 
cut  off  by  a  block  of  light  carts,  wag- 
gonettes, hansoms,  and  *^  shandrydans," 
while  inside  the  open  windows  can  be  seen 
innumerable  'Arrys  and  Jemimars  in  the 
full  display  of  that  half-amatory,  half- 
gormandising  joviality,  which  is  their 
notion  of  happiness,  'Arry's  harm  (meaning, 
of  course,  a  limb)  finding  its  permanent 


position  of  repose  round  Jemimar's  waist. 
As  we  pass  down,  to  the  other  exta*emity  of 
our  common,  to  its  river  side,  we  find  whole 
lines  of  gigs  and  Whitechapels,  in  a  ricket  j 
state  of  genuflection  about  the  shafts,  their 
horses  picketed  about,  or  bestowed  in 
stables.  Every  house  in  the  row  is  devoted 
to  **  Tea  at  ninepence,*'  affects  a  kind  of 
rustic  air,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few  flower- 
pots, ambitions  the  designation  of  ''tea- 
gardens."  As  the  evening  wears  on  tbe 
merriment  becomes  uproarious.  Should  one 
be  inclined  to  take  counsel  with  the  keeper  of 
the  pike  on  the  bridge,  he  could  give  us  some 
strange  little  illustrations  of  our  'Any's 
mode  of  taking  his  fun ;  sport  to  us,  but^  in 
a  commercial  sense,  death  to  him — the  pike- 
keeper.  When  'Ajiy  comes  down  in  his 
thousands,  in  vans,  waggonettes,  and  'bnses, 
and,  after  rowing  on  the  river,  and  drinking 
at  the  Wheel,  and  osculating  profusely  on 
our  common,  advances  in  an  enormous  and 
riotous  band  to  the  gate,  our  pike-keeper 
closes  it,  regardless  of  two  or  tliree  omni- 
buses bound  for  London;  and  two  police^ 
men  having  been  engaged  as  aides,  the  gate 
is  opened  just  wide  enough  to  allow  a  fare  to 
squeeze  through  on  payment.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  witness  one  such  scene, 
when  the  whole  amalgamated  *Arrjs  and 
Jemimars  were  congregated  at  the  gate, 
struggling  to  get  through.  The  real  en- 
tertainment wa«  the  perspiring  agitation  (^ 
the  pikeman,  in  whose  face  could  be  read 
a  nervous  certainty  that  he  was  to  he  the 
loser.  He  was  but  inefficiently  supported 
by  the  gentry  in  the  helmets.  He  was 
clutching  at  this  hand  and  that,  appljiiig* 
now  his  shoulder,  now  his  back,  to  stay 
the  pressing  torrents.  He  would  Bare 
given  worlds  to  close  his  gate  again,  but 
that  was  impossible,  the  aperture  was 
widening  every  instant  slowly  but  surely; 
the  Jemimars,  judiciously  placed  in  thefront 
where  any  rude  uncivil  touch  extorted  a  cry 
of  shame,  pushed  on  more  boldly,  the  gate 
gave  way,  and  the  whole  throng  tnmWed 
through  m  a  torrent,  sweeping  over  helmets 
and  pike-keeper,  in  an  irresistible  rush  of 
triumphant  'Arrydom. 

THB  BOOKWOBM. 

With  ipectades  upon  bis  note 

He  shuffles  up  and  down, 
Of  antique  fashion  are  his  clothes. 

His  napless  hat  is  brown ; 
A  huge  graat  wateh  of  silver  wrought 

Keeps  time  in  sun  or  rain 
To  the  dull  tiekingf  of  the  thought 

Within  his  rustj  brain. 

To  see  him  at  the  bookstall  stand 

And  bargain  for  the  prise. 
With  the  Md  sixpence  m  his  hand,  { 

And  greed  in  his  grey  ejes ;  1 
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nien  eonqiimiiie  feise  the  book,  half  blind, 

And  take  the  nomeward  track 
For  fear  the  man  ihould  change  hia  mind 

And  want  the  bargain  back. 

The  warea  of  life  about  him  beat, 

He  aearcelT  lifta  his  gaze, 
He  heart  within  the  crowded  street 

The  wash  of  ancient  days ; 
If  oyer  his  short-sighted  eyes 

Look  forward,  he  can  see 
Yistaa  of  dusty  libraries 

Frolong'd  eternally. 

The  mighty  world  of  human  kind 

la  aa  a  shadow  dim. 
He  walks  through  life  like  one  half  blind 

And  all  looks  dark  to  him ; 
But  put  his  nose  to  leaves  antique. 

And  hold  before  his  sight 
Some  prest  and  wither'd  flowers  of  Oreek, 

Ana  all  ia  life  and  light. 

But  think  not  as  he  walks  along 

Hia  brain  is  dead  and  cold, 
His  soul  is  thinking  in  the  tongue 

Which  Plato  spake  of  old ; 
And  while  some  grinning  cabman  sees 

Hia  quaint  shape  with  a  jeer. 
He  smiles,  for  Aristophanes 

Is  joking  in  his  ear ! 

Around  him  stretch  Athenian  walks 

And  atrange  shapes  under  trees. 
He  pauses  in  a  dream  and  talks 

Great  speech  with  Socrates ; 
Then,  aa  tne  fancy  fails,  still  mesh'd 

In  thoughts  that  go  and  come, 
Feela  in  hie  pouch  and  is  refresh'd 

At  touch  of  some  old  tome. 

O  blessings  on  his  hair  so  grey 

And  coat  of  dingy  brown  ! 
May  bargains  bless  him  every  day 

Aa  he  goes  up  and  down  ! 
Long  may  the  bookstall  keeper's  face. 

In  dull  times,  smile  a^ain 
To  see  him  round  with  uiuffling  pace 

The  comer  of  the  lane. 

A  good  old  ra^-picker  is  he, 

who  foUowiDg  mom  and  eye 
The  quick  feet  of  humanity, 

Searches  the  dust  they  Icaye ; 
Hepokes  the  dust,  he.sifU  with  care, 

lie  searches  close  and  deep, 
Proud  to  discover  here  and  there 

A  treasure  in  the  heap ! 
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WHITEFRIARS. 

So  rich  18  London  in  legend  and  tradi- 
tion, that  even  some  of  the  spots  that  now 
appear  the  blankest,  baldest,  and  most  nn- 
interesting,  are  really  vaults  of  entombed 
anecdote,  and  treasure  houses  of  old  story. 
,Whitefriars — that  dull,  narrow,  unin- 
viting lane  sloping  from  Fleet-street  to  the 
river,  with  gasworks  at  its  foot,  and  mean 
shops  on  either  side — was  once  the  centre  of 
a  district  full  of  noblemen's  mansions,  but 
Time's  harlequin  wand  by-and-bye  turned 
it  into  a  debtors'  sanctuary  and  a  thieves' 
paradise,  and  for  half  a  ceiitury  its  bullies 
and  swindlers  wagged  a  ceaseless  war  with 
their  proud  and  rackety  neighbours  of  the 


Temple.  The  dingy  lane,  now  only  awoke 
by  the  quick  wheel  of  the  swift  newspaper 
cart,  or  the  ponderous  tires  of  the  sullen 
coal  waggon,  was  in  old  times  for  ever 
ringing  with  clash  of  swords,  the  cries  of 
quarrelsome  gamblers,  and  the  drunken 
songs  of  noisy  BobadOs. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  a 
certain  Sir  Robert  Gray,  moved  by  qualms 
of  conscience  or  honest  impulse,  founded 
on  the  Thames  bank,  east  of  the  well- 
guarded  Temple,  a  Carmelite  convent,  with 
broad  gardens,  where  the  White  Friars 
might  stroll,  and  with  shady  nooks  where 
they  might  con  their  missals.  Bouverie- 
street  and  Ram-aJley  were  then  part  of 
their  domain,  and  there  they  watched  the 
river,  and  prayed  for  their  patrons'  souls. 
In  1350,  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  rebuilt 
the  Whitefriars  church,  and  in  1420  a 
Bishop  of  Hereford  added  a  steeple.  In 
time  greedy  hands  were  laid  roughly  on 
cope  and  chaHce,  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
seized  on  the  friars'  domains,  and  gave  his 
physician — ^that  Doctor  Butts  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare — the  chapter-house  for  a 
residence.  Edward  the  Sixth,  who,  with 
all  his  promise,  was  as  ready  for  such 
pillage  as  his  tyrannical  father,  pulled 
down  the  church,  and  built  noblemen's 
houses  in  its  stead.  The  refectory  of  the 
convent  being  preserved,  was  afterwards 
the  Whitefriars  Theatre.  The  mischievous 
right  of  sanctuary  was  preserved  to  the 
district,  and  confirmed  by  James  the  First, 
in  whose  reign  this  slum  became  jocosely 
known  as  Alsatia,  from  Alsace,  that  un- 
happy frontier  so  often  contended  for  by 
French  and  Germans,  just  as  Chandos- 
street  and  that  shy  neighbourhood  at  the 
back  of  the  Strand,  north-west,  used  to  be 
called  the  Caribbee  Islands,  from  its  count- 
less straits  and  intricate  thieves'  passages. 
The  outskirts  of  the  monastery  had  been 
disreputable  at  an  early  time,  for,  even  in 
Edward  the  Third's  reign,  the  holy  friars 
had  complained  of  the  gross  temptations 
of  Lombard- street,  an  alley  near  Bouverie- 
street,  and  sirens  and  Armidas  of  all  de- 
scriptions were  ever  apt  to  gather  round 
monasteries.  Whitefriars,  however,  even 
as  late  as  Cromwell's  reign,  preserved  a 
certain  respectability,  for  here,  with  his 
supposed  wife,  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Kent,  Selden  lived  and  studied. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First  a  strange 
murder  was  committed  in  Whitefriars. 
The  cause  of  the  crime  was  highly  sin- 
gular. In  1607,  young  Lord  Sanquhar, 
a  Scotch  nobleman,  who,  with  others  of 
his  countrymen,  had  followed  the  king  to 
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England,  had  an  eye  put  ont  by  a  fencing- 
master  of  Wbitefiiars.  The  yonng  lord,  a 
man  of  a  very  ancient,  proud,  and  noble 
Scotch  family,  as  renowned  for  courage  as 
for  wit,  had  striven  to  put  some  affront  on 
the  fencing-master  at  Lord  Korriss*s  house, 
in  Oxfordshire,  wishing  to  render  him  con- 
temptible before  his  patrons  and  assistants 
— ^a  common  bravado  of  the  rash  Tybalts 
and  hot-headed  Mercutios  of  those  fiery  days 
of  the  dnello,  when  even  to  crack  a  nut 
too  loud  was  enough  to  make  your  tavern 
neighbour  draw  his  sword.  John  Turner, 
the  master,  jealous  of  his  professional 
honour,  challenged  him  with  dagger  and 
n^ier,  and,  determined  to  chastise  his  un- 
generous assailant,  parried  all  his  most 
skilful  passadoes  and  staccatoes,  and  in  his 
turn  pressed  Sanquhar  with  his  foil  so  hotly 
and  boldly,  that  he  unfortunately  thrust 
out  one  of  his  eyes.  The  young  baron, 
ashamed  of  his  own  violence,  and  not  con- 
vinced that  Turner's  thrust  was  only  a  slip 
and  an  accident,  bore  with  patience  several 
days  of  extreme  danger.  As  for  Turner, 
he  displayed  great  regret,  and  was  exone- 
rated by  everybody.  Some  time  after.  Lord 
Sanquhar,  being  in  the  court  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  that  chivalrous  and 
gallant  king,  always  courteous  to  strangers, 
seeing  the  patch  of  green  taffeta,  unfortu- 
nately, merely  to  make  conversation,  asked 
the  young  Scotchman  how  he  lost  his  eye. 
Sanquhar,  not  willing  to  lose  the  credit  of 
a  wound,  answered  cannily,  "  It  was  done, 
your  majesty,  with  a  sword."  The  king 
replied,  thoughtlessly,  **  Doth  the  man 
live?"  and  no  more  was  said.  This  re- 
mark, however,  awoke  the  viper  of  revenge 
in  the  young  man's  soul.  He  brooded  over 
those  words,  and  never  ceased  to  dwell  on 
the  hope  of  some  requital  on  his  old  oppo- 
nent. Two  years  he  remained  in  France, 
hoping  that  lus  wound  might  be  cured,  and 
at  last,  in  despair  of  such  a  result,  he  set  sail 
for  England,  still  brooding  over  revenge 
against  the  author  of  his  cruel,  and  now,  as 
it  appeared,  irreparable  misfortune.  The 
King  of  Denmark,  Jaates's  bibulous  father- 
in-law,  was  on  a  visit  here  at  the  time,  and 
the  court  waa  very  gay.  The  first  news 
that  Lord  Sanquhar  heard  was,  that  the 
accursed  Turner  was  down  at  Greenwich 
Palace,  fencing  there  in  public  matches 
before  the  two  kings.  To  these  entertain- 
ments the  young  Scotchman  went,  and  there, 
from  some  comer  of  a  gallery,  the  man  with 
the  patch  over  his  eye  no  doubt  scowled, 
and  bit  his  lip  at  the  fencing-master,  as  he 
strutted  beneath,  proud  of  his  skill,   and 


flushed  with  triumph.  The  moment  the 
prizes  were  given  Sanquhar  hunied  below, 
and  sought  Mr.  Turner  up  and  down, 
through  court  and  corridor,  resolved  to  stab 
him  on  the  spot,  though  even  drawing  a 
sword  in  the  precincts  of  the  pftlaoe  was 
punishable  with  the  loss  of  a  hand.  Turner, 
however,  at  that  time  escaped,  for  Sanquhar 
never  came  across  him  in  the  ilnong, 
though  he  boat  it  as  a  dog  beats  a  covert 
The  next  day,  therefore,  still  on  his  trail, 
Sanquhar  went  after  him  to  London, 
seeking  for  him  up  and  down  the  Strand, 
and  in  all  the  great  Fleet-street  and  Cheap- 
side  taverns.  The  Soot  could  not  have 
come  to  a  more  dangerous  place  than  Lon- 
don. Some,  with  malicious  pity,  wonld 
tell  him  that  Turner  had  vaunted  of  his 
skilful  thrust,  and  the  way  be  had  pun- 
ished a  man  who  tried  to  publicly  shame 
him.  Others  would  thoughtlessly  lament 
the  spoiling  of  a  good  swordsman  and  a 
brave  soldier.  The  mere  sight  of  the  turn- 
ings to  Whitefriars  would  rouse  the  evil 
spirit  nestled  in  Sanquhar's  heart.  Eagerly 
he  sought  for  Turner,  till  he  found  he  was 
gone  down  to  Lord  Norriss's  house,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, the  very  place  where  the  fatal 
wound  had  been  inflicted.  Being  thus 
for  the  time  foiled,  Sanquhar  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  for  the  present  delayed  his  re^ 
venge.  On  his  next  visit  to  London,  San- 
quhar, cruel  and  steadfast  as  a  bloodhound, 
again  sought  for  Turner.  Yet  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  surprise  the  man,"  for  San- 
quhar was  well  known  in  all  the  taverns  and 
fencing-schools  of  Whitefriars,  and  yet  did 
not  remember  Turner  sufficiently  to  be 
sure  of  him.  He  therefore  hired  two 
Scotchmen,  who  undertook  the  assa&<  na- 
tion ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  Turner  soimcJ:i  \r 
or  other  was  hard  to  get  at,  and  escaped 
his  two  pursuers,  and  the  relentless  man 
whose  money  had  bought  them.  Business 
then  took  Sanquhar  again  to  France;  but*, 
on  his  return,  the  brooding  revenge,  now 
grown  almost  to  a  monomania,  again  burst 
into  a  flame. 

Again  he  hired  two  Scotchmen,  Carlisle 
and  Grey,  who  were  to  take  a  lodging  >& 
Whitefrmrs,  to  discover  the  best  way  for 
Sanquhar,  himself,  to  strike  a  sure  hbw 
at  the  uneonsBious  fenoing-master.  These 
men,  afl)er  some  reconnoitring,  assured 
th^  employer  that  he  could  not  himself 
get  at  Turner,  but  that  they  would  under- 
take to  do  so,  to  which  Sanquhar  assented. 
Bat  Grey's  heart  failed  him  after  this»  and 
he  slipped  away,  sfid  Turner  went  again 
out  of  town  to  fence  at  some  country  man- 


sion.  Upon  this,  Carlisle,  a  resolute  viDain, 
came  to  his  employer,  and  told  him,  with 
grim  set  face,  that,  as  Grey  had  deceived 
him,  and  there  was  tmst  in  no  knave  of 
them  aU,  he  wonld  e'en  haye  nobody  bnt 
himself,  and  wonld  assuredly  kiU  Turner 
on  his  return,  though  it  were  with  the  loss 
of  his  own  life.  Irvii^,  a  border  lad,  and 
page  to  Lord  Sanquhar,  ultimately  joined 
Carlisle  in  the  assassination. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1612,  about  seven 
o^clock  of  the  evening,  the  two  murderers 
came  to  a  tavern  in  Whitefriars,  which 
Tomer  usually  frequented  as  he  returned 
from  his  fencing -school.  Turner,  sitting 
at  the  door  with  one  of  his  friends,  'seeing 
the  men,  saluted  them,  and  asked  them  to 
drink.  Carlisle  turned  to  cock  the  pistol 
he  had  prepared,  then  wheeled  round,  and, 
drawing  the  pistol  from  under  his  coat, 
discharged  it  Ml  at  the  unfortunate  fenc- 
ing-mae^r,  and  shot  him  near  the  left 
breast.  Turner  had  only  time  to  cry, 
'^Lord  hare  merqy  npon  me ;  I  am  killed,'' 
and  fell  from  the  ale-bench  dead.  Carlisle 
and  Irving  at  once  fled,  Carlisle  to  the 
town,  Irving  towards  the  river;  but  the 
latter,  mistaking  a  court  where  wood  was 
sold  for  the  turning  into  an  alley,  was  in- 
stantly mn  down  and  taken.  Carlisle  was 
canght  in  Scotland,  Grey  as  he  was  shipping 
at  a  sea-port  for  Sweden,  and  Sanquhar 
himself,  hearing  one  hundred  pounds  were 
offered  for  his  head,  threw  himself  on  the 
king's  n^ercy  by  surrendering  himself  as  an 
object  of  pity  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. But  no  interoesfiion  could  avail.  It 
was  necesBary  for  James  to  show  that  he 
wonld  not  spare  Scottish  more  than  Eng- 
lish malefactors. 

He  was  tried  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the 
27th  ot  June,  before  Mr.  Justice  Yelver- 
ton.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  Solicitor- C^ 
nera],  did  what  he  could  to  save  the  re- 
vengeful Scot,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  him  from  the  gallows.  Bobert  Creigh- 
ton,  Lonl  Saziquhar,  confessed  himself 
gailty,  and  pleaded  extenuaiang  circum- 
stances. He  had,  he  said,  always  believed 
that  Tamer,  as  he  had  boasted,  had  put 
oat  his  eye  of  set  purpose,  though  at  the  Mc- 
ing  ap  the  foils  he  (oanqahar)  had  specially 
protested  that  he  played  as  a  scholar,  and 
not  as  one  able  to  contend  with  a  master  in 
the  profeBsioii.  The  mode  of  playing  among 
scholars  was  always  to  spare  the  ft^e. 

*^Aiter  this  loss  of  my  eye,"  continued  the 
<!uasi-repentant  murderer,  **  and  with  ^e 
great  hazard  of  the  loss  of  life,  I  must  con^ 
fees  that  I  ever  kept  a  grudge  of  my  soul 


against  him,  but  had  no  purpose  to  take  so 
high  a  revenge ;  yet  in  the  course  of  my 
revenge  I  considered  not  my  wrongs  upon 
terms  of  Christianity,  for  then  I  should  have 
sought  for  other  satisfaction,  but,  being 
trained  up  in  the  courts  of  princes,  and  in 
arms,  I  stood  upon  the  terms  of  honour, 
and  thence  befel  this  act  of  dishonour, 
whereby  I  have  offended :  first,  Ood ;  second 
my  prince ;  third,  my  native  country ; 
fourth,  this  country ;  fifth,  the  party  mur- 
dered ;  sixth,  his  wife ;  seventh,  posterity ; 
eighth,  Carlisle,  now  executed ;  and  lastly, 
ninth,  my  own  soul,  and  am  now  to  die 
for  my  offence.  But,  my  lords,"  he  added, 
"besides  my  own  offence,  which  in  its 
own  nature  needs  no  aggravation,  dirers 
scandalous  reports  are  given  out  which 
blemish  my  reputation,  which  is  more 
dear  to  me  than  my  life.  First,  that  I 
made  show  of  reconciliation  with  Turner, 
the  which  I  protest  is  utterly  untrue, 
for  what  I  have  formeiiy  said  I  do  again 
assure  your  good  lordships,  that  ever 
after  my  hurt  received  I  kepi  a  grudge 
in  my  soul  against  him,  and  never  made 
the  least  pretence  of  reconciliation  with 
him.  Yet  this,  my  lords,  I  will  say,  that 
if  he  wonld  have  confessed  and  sworn  he 
did  it  not  of  purpose,  and  withal  would 
have  foresworn  arms,  I  would  have  pardoned 
him ;  for,  my  lords,  I  considered  that  it  must 
be  done  either  of  set  purpose  or  ignorantly  ; 
if  the  first,  I  had  no  occasion  to  pardon 
him,  if  the  last,  that  is  no  excuse  in  a 
master,  and  therefore  for  revenge  of  such 
a  wrong,  I  thought  him  unworthy  to  bear 
arms." 

Lord  Sanquhar  then  prooeded  to  deny 
the  aspersion  that  he  was  an  ill-natured 
fellow,  ever  revengefal,  and  delighting 
in  blood.  He  oon&ssed,  however,  that 
he  was  never  willing  to  put  up  with  a 
wrong,  nor  to  pardon  where  he  had  a 
power  to  revenge.  He  had  never  been 
gailty  of  blood  till  now,  though  he  had 
occasion  to  draw  his  sword  both  in  the 
field  and  on  sudden  violences,  where  he  had 
both  given  and  received  hurt9«  He  al- 
lowed that  upon  commission  from  the  king 
to  suppress  wrongs  done  him  in  his  own 
country  he  had  put  divera  of  the  Johnsons 
to  deaAh,  but  for  that  he  hoped  he  had  need 
neither  to  ask  God  nor  man  for  forgiveness. 
He  denied,  on  his  salvation,  that  by  the 
help  of  his  countrymen  he  had  attempted 
to  break  prison  and  escape.  The  con- 
demned prisoner  finally  begged  the  lords 
to  let  the  following  circumstances  move 
them  to  pity  and  the  king  to  mercy :  first, 
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the  indignity  received  from  so  mean  a  man ; 
second,  that  it  was  done  Ynllingly,  for  he 
had  been  informed  that  Turner  had  bragged 
of  it  after  it  was  done ;  third,  the  perpetual 
loss  of  his  eye;  fourth,  the  want  of  law 
to  give  satisfaction  in  such  a  case ;  fifth, 
the  continual  blemish  he  had  received 
thereby. 

The  Solicitor-General,  in  his  speech, 
took  the  opportunity  of  fulsomely  slaver- 
ing the  king  after  his  manner.  He  repre- 
sented the  sputtering,  drunken,  corrupt 
James  as  almost  divine  in  his  energy  and 
sagacity.  He  had  stretched  forth  his  long 
arms  (for  kings,  he  said,  had  long  arms) 
and  taken  Grey  as  he  shipped  for  Sweden, 
Carlisle  ere  he  was  warm  in  his  house  in 
Scotland.  He  had  prosecuted  the  offenders 
"  with  the  breath  and  blasts  of  his  mouth." 
"  So  that,"  said  this  gross  time-server,  *'  I 
may  conclude  that  his  majesty  hath  showed 
himself  God's  true  lieutenant,  and  that  he 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  English, 
Scots,  nobleman,  fencer  (which  is  but  an 
ignoble  trade),  are  all  to  him  alike  in  re- 
spect of  justice.  Nay,  I  may  say  further, 
that  his  majesty  hath  had  in  this  matter  a 
kind  of  prophetical  spirit,  for  at  what  time 
Carlisle  and  Grey,  and  you,  my  lord,  your- 
self, were  fled  no  man  knew  whither,  to  the 
four  winds,  the  king  ever  spoke  in  confi- 
dent and  undertaking  manner,  that,  where- 
soever the  offenders  were  in  Europe,  he 
would  produce  them  to  justice." 

Mr.  Justice  Yelverton,  though  Bacon 
had  altogether  taken  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails,  summed  up  in  the  same  vein,  to  prove 
that  James  was  a  Solomon  and  a  prophet, 
and  would  show  no  favouritism  to  Scotch- 
men. He  held  out  no  hope  of  a  reprieve. 
The  base  and  barbarous  murder,  he  said, 
with  ample  legal  verbiage,  "  was  exceeding 
strange — done  upon  the  sudden  !  done  in 
an  instant !  done  with  a  pistol !  done  with 
your  own  pistol !  under  the  colour  of 
kindness.  As  Cain  talked  with  his  bro- 
ther Abel,  he  rose  up  and  slew  him. 
Your  executioners  of  the  murder  lefl  the 
poor  miserable  man  no  time  to  defend 
himself,  no  time  to  pray  for  himself, 
scarce  any  time  to  breathe  out  these  last 
words,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  1* 
The  ground  of  the  malice  that  you  bore 
him  grew  not  out  of  any  offence  that  he 
ever  willingly  gave  you,  but  out  of  the 
pride  and  haughtiness  of  your  own  self; 
for  that  in  the  false  conceit  of  your  own 
skill,  you  would  needs  importune  him  to 
that  action,  the  sequel  whereof  did  most 
unhappily  breed  your  blemish — the  loss  of 
your    eye."     The  manner    of   his    death 


would  be  no  doubt  as  he  (the  prisoner) 
would  think .  unbefitting  to  a  man  of  his 
honour  and  blood  (a  baron  of  three  hun- 
dred years'  antiquity),  but  was  fit  enough 
for  such  an  offender.  Lord  Sanquhar  was 
th^i  sentenced  to  be  hung  till  be  was  dead. 
The  populace,  from  whom  he  expected 
"  scorn  and  disgrace,"  were  full  of  piiy  for 
a  man  to  be  cut  ofi^,  like  Shakespeare's 
Claudio,  in  his  prime,  and  showed  great 
compassion. 

On  the  29th  of  June— St,  Peter's  Day 
— Lord  Sanquhar  was  hung  before  West- 
minster Hall.  On  the  ladder  he  confessed 
the  enormity  of  his  sins,  but  said  that  till 
his  trial,  blinded  by  the  devil,  he  ooald 
not  see  he  had  done  anything  unfitting  a 
man  of  his  rank  and  quality,  who  had 
been  trained  up  in  the  wars,  and  had  lived 
the  life  of  a  soldier,  standing  more  on 
points  of  honour  than  religion.  He  then 
professed  that  he  died  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  begged  all  Roman  Catholics  preeent  to 
pray  for  him.  He  had  long,  he  said,  for 
worldly  reasons,  neglected  the  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith,  and  he  thought  God 
was  angry  with  him.  The  religion  was  a 
good  religion — a  saving  religion — ^and  if 
he  had  been  constant  to  it,  he  was  verily 
persuaded  he  should  never  have  fallen  into 
that  misery.  He  then  prayed  for  the  king, 
queen,  their  issue,  the  state  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  lords  of  the  council 
and  church,  after  which  the  executioner 
threw  him  from  the  ladder,  suffering  him 
to  hang  a  long  time  to  display  the  king*s 
justice.  The  compassion  and  sympathy  of 
the  people  present  had  abated  directly  &ey 
found  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
same  morning,  very  early,  Carlisle  and 
Irving  were  hung  on  two  gibbets  in  Fleet- 
street,  over  against  the  great  gate  of  the 
Whitefriars.  The  page's  gibbet  was  six 
feet  higher  than  the  serving- man's,  it  being 
the  custom  at  that  time  in  Scotluid  that, 
when  a  gentleman  was  hung  at  the  same 
time  with  one  of  meaner  quaUty,  the 
gentleman  had  the  honour  of  the  higher 
gibbet,  feeling  aggrieved  if  he  had  not. 

The  riotous  little  kingdom  of  Whitefnars, 
with  all  its  f  rouzy  and  suspicious  popula- 
tion, has  been  admirably  drawn  by  Scott  in 
his  fine  novel  of  the  j^ortunea  of  Nigel, 
recently  so  pleasantly  recalled  to  our  re- 
membrance by  Mr.  Andrew  Halliday's  dex- 
terous dramatic  adaptation.  Sir  Walter 
chooses  a  den  of  Alsatia  as  a  sanctuary 
for  young  Nigel,  after  his  duel  with  Dal- 
gamo.  At  one  stroke  of  Scott's  pen,  the 
foggy,  crowded  streets  eastward  of  the 
Temple    rise    before    us,    and    they   are 
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thronged  with  shaggy,  nncombed  ruffians, 
with  greasj  shoulder-belts,  discoloured 
scarfs,  enormous  moustaches,  and  torn 
hats.  With  what  a  Teniers's  pencil  the 
great  novelist  sketches  the  dingy  precincts, 
with  its  blackguardly  population.  "  The 
wailing  of  children,"  says  the  author  of 
Nigel,  "the  scolding  of  their  mothers, 
the  miserable  exhibition  of  ragged  linen 
hung  from  the  windows  to  dry,  spoke  the 
wants  and  distresses  of  the  wretched  in- 
habitants, while  the  sounds  of  complaint 
were  mocked  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
riotous  shouts,  oaths,  profane  songs,  and 
boisterous  laughter  that  issued  from  the 
alehouses  and  taverns,  which,  as  the  signs 
indicated,  were  equal  in  number  to  all  the 
other  houses,  and  that  the  full  character  of 
the  place  might  be  evident,  several  faded, 
tinselled,  and  painted  females  looked  boldly 
at  the  strangers  from  their  open  lattices,  or 
more  modestly  seemed  busied  with  the 
cracked  flower-pots  filled  with  mignonette 
and  rosemary,  which  were  disposed  in  front 
of  the  windows,  to  the  great  risk  of  the 
passengers."  It  is  to  a  dilapidated  tavern 
in  the  same  foul  neighbourhood  that  the 
gay  Templar,  it  will  be  remembered,  takes 
Nigel  to  be  sworn  in  a  brother  of  White- 
friars,  by  drunken  and  knavish  Duke  Hil- 
debrod,  whom  he  finds  surrounded  by  his 
counsellors — ^a  bullying  Low  Country  sol- 
dier, a  broken  attorney,  and  a  hedge  parson ; 
and  here,  at  old  miser  Trapbois*s,  he  nar- 
rowly escapes  death  from  the  poor  old 
wretch's  cowardly  assassins. 

The  scoundrels  and  cheats  of  White- 
friars  are  well  drawn  by  Dryden's  rival, 
Shad  well.  That  most  unjustly  treated  writer 
(for  be  was  by  no  means  a  fool)  has  called 
one  of  his  comedies,  in  the  Ben  Jouson 
manner,  the  Squire  of  Alsatia.  It  paints 
the  manners  of  the  place  at  the  latter  end 
of  Charles's  reign,  when  the  dregs  of  an 
age  that  was  indeed  full  of  dregs,  were 
vattcd  in  that  disreputable  sanctuary  east  of 
the  Temple.  These  copper  captains,  the 
degraded  clergymen  who  married  anybody 
without  inquiry  for  five  shillings,  the  broken 
lawyers,  skulking  bankrupts,  sullen  homi- 
cides, thievish  money-lenders,  and  gaudy 
courtesans,  Dryden's  burly  rival  has  painted 
with  a  brush  full  of  colour,  and  with  a 
brightness,  clearness,  and  sharpness  which 
are  photographic  in  their  force  and  truth. 
In  the  dedication,  which  is  inscribed  fo 
the  great  patron  of  poets,  the  poetical  Earl 
of  Dorset,  Shadwell  dwells  on  the  great 
success  of  the  piece,  the  plot  of  which  he 
had  cleverly  borrowed  from  the  Adelphi 
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spoken  by  poor  Mountfort,  the  actor  whom 
the  infamous  Lord  Mohun  stabbed  in  Nor- 
folk-street, the  dramatist  justly  ridicules 
his  tormentor  Dryden  for  his  noise  and 
bombast.    With  some  vigour  he  writes : 

With  what  prodigioufl  scarcitT  of  wit 
Did  the  new  authors  itarre  tne  hungry  pit ! 
Infected  bj  the  French  you  must  have  rhyme, 
Which  long  to  please  the  ladies'  ears  did  chime. 
Soon  after  this  came  ranting  fustian  in, 
And  none  but  plays  upon  the  fret  were  seen. 
Such  daring  bombast  stuff  which  fops  would  praise 
Tore  our  but  actors'  lungs,  cut  short  their  days. 
Some  in  small  time  did  this  distemper  kill, 
And  had  the  sarage  authors  gone  on  still, 
Fustian  had  been  a  new  disease  i'  the  bill. 

The    moral    of    Shadwell's  piece    is    the 
danger  of  severity  in  parents.     An  elder 
son  being  bred  up  under  restraint,  turuB  a 
rakehell  in  Whitefriars,  whilst  the  younger, 
who  has  had  his  own  way,  becomes  "  an  in- 
genious, well-acccomplished  gentleman,  a 
man  of  honour  in  King's  Bench-walk,  and  of 
excellent  disposition  and  temper,''  in  spite  of 
a  good  deal  more  gallantry  than  our  stricter 
age  would  pardon.     The  worst  of  it  is  that 
the  worthy  son  is  always  being  mistaken  for 
the  scamp,  while  the  miserable  Tony  Lump- 
kin passes  for  a  time  as  a  pink  of  pro- 
priety.    Eventually  he  falls  into  the  hands 
of  some  Alsatian  tricksters.     The  first  of 
these,  Cheatly,  is  a  rascal,  who  "  by  reason 
of  debt  does  not  stir  out  of  Whitefriars,  but 
there  inveigles  young  men  of  fortune,  and 
helps  them  to  goods  and  money  upon  great 
disadvantages,  is  bound  for  them,  and  shares 
with  them  till  he  undoes  them."     Shadwell 
tickets  him  in  his  dramatis  persons  as  "  a 
lewd,  impudent,  debauched  fellow."     Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  he  Ues  perdu 
because  his  unnatural  father  is  looking  for 
him  to  send  him  home  into  the  country. 
Number  two.  Sham  well,  is  a  young  man  of 
fortune,  who,  ruined  by  Cheatly,  has  turned 
decoy-duck  and  lives  on  a  share  of  the  spoil. 
His  ostensible  reason  for  concealment  is, 
that  an  alderman's  young  wife  had  run  away 
with  him.     The  third  rascal,  Scrapeall,  is 
a  low,   hypocritical  money-lender,  who  is 
secretly  in  partnership  with  Cheatly.     The 
fourth  rascal  is  Captain  Hackum,    a  bully- 
ing coward,  whose  wife  keeps  lodgings,  sells 
cherry  brandy,  and  is  of  more  than  doubtful 
virtue.     He  had  formerly  been  a  sergeant 
in  Flanders,    but    ran  from  his   colours, 
dubbed  himself  captain,  and  sought  refuge 
in  the  Friars  from  a  paltry  debt.   This  blus- 
tering scamp  stands  much  upon  his  honour, 
and  is  alternately  drawing  his  enormous 
sword  and  being  tweaked  by  the  nose.     A 
lion  in  the  estimation  of  fools,  he  boasts 
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throngh  the  langs.  He  talks  a  detestable 
cant  language,  and  calls  guineas  "megs," 
and  half-gnineas  "smelts.*'  Money  with 
him  is  "  the  ready,  the  rhino,  the  darby," 
a  good  hat  is  "a  mm  nab,"  to  be  well  off 
is  to  be  "rhinocerical."  This  consummate 
sconndrel  teaches  young  country  Tony 
Lumpkins  to  break  windows,  scour  the 
streets,  and  thrash  the  constables.  They 
learn  how  to  doctor  the  dice,  and  get 
into  all  depths  of  low  mischief.  Finally, 
when  old  Sir  William  Belfond,  the  severe 
old  country  gentleman,  comes  to  confront 
his  son  during  his  disgraoeful  revels  at  the 
George  Tavern,  in  Dogwell-court,  Bouverie- 
street,  the  four  scamps  raise  a  shout  of 
"  An  arrest !  an  arrest !  A  bailiff !  a  bailiff  1 " 
The  drawers  join  in,  the  Friars  in  a  mo- 
ment is  in  an  uproar,  and  eventually  the 
old  gentleman  is  chased  by  all  the  scum  of 
Alsatia,  shouting  "Stop!  stop!  a  bailiff! 
a  bailiff ! "  He  has  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
pulled  to  pieces,  and  emerges  in  Fleet- 
street,  hot,  bespattered,  and  bruised.  It 
was  no  joke  to  threaten  the  privileges  of 
Whitefriars. 

Pi'esently  a  horn  is  blown,  and  there  is  a 
cry  from  Water-lane  to  Hanging  Sword- 
alley,  from  Ashen  Tree-court  to  Temple 
Gardens,  of  "Tipstaff!  An  arrest!  an 
arrest !"  and  in  a  moment  they  are  "  up  in 
the  Friars"  with  a  cry  of  "  fall  on."  The 
skulking  debtors  scuttle  into  their  burrows, 
the  bullies  fling  down  cup  and  can,  lug  out 
their  rusty  blades,  and  rush  into  the  melee. 
From  every  den  and  crib,  red-faced,  bloated 
women  hurry  with  fire-forks,  spits,  cudgels, 
pokers,  and  shovels.  They're  "  up  in  the 
Friars"  with  a  vengeance .  Pouring  into  the 
Temple  before  the  Templars  can  gather,  they 
are  about  to  drag  old  Sir  William  under  the 
pump,  when  the  worthy  son  comes  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  Templars  with  drawn 
swords  drive  back  the  rabble,  and  make 
the  porter  shut  the  gates  leading  into 
Whitefriars.  Cheatly,  Sham  well,  and 
Hackum,  taken  prisoners,  are  then  well 
drubbed,  and  pumped  on,  and  the  gallant 
captain  loses  half  his  whiskers.  "The 
terror  of  his  face,"  he  moans,  "  is  gone." 
"Indeed!"  says  Cheatly,  " your  magnani- 
mous phiz  is  somewhat  disfigured  lay  it, 
captain."  Cheatly  threatens  endless  actions. 
Hackum  swears  his  honour  is  very  tender, 
and  that  this  one  affront  will  cost  him  at 
least  ^ve  murders.  As  for  Shamwell,  he  is 
inconsolable.  "  What  reparation  are  ac- 
tions ?"  he  moans,  as  he  shakes  his  wet 
hair,  and  rubs  his  bruised  back.  "  I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  can  never  show  my  face 


amongst  my  kindred  more."  They  then 
console  themselves  with  cherry  brandy 
from  Hackum's  shop,  after  which  the 
copper  captain  observes,  somewhat  in  Fal- 
staff's  manner,  "  A  fish  has  a  cnraed  life 
on't.  I  shall  have  that  aversion  to  water 
after  this,  that  I  shall  scarce  ever  be  cleanly 
enough  to  wash  my  &ce  again." 

Later  in  the  play  there  is  still  another 
rising  in  Alsatia,  but  this  time  ihe  tova- 
keteers  come  in  fotce  in  spite  of  all  privi- 
leges, and  the  seuflle  is  greater  tbao  ever. 
Some  debtors  run  up  and  down  without 
coats,  others  with  still  more  conspicnoiis 
deficiencies.  Some  cry,  "  Oara !  oars! 
sculler ;  five  pound  for  a  boat ;  ten  pound 
for  a  boat;  twenty  pound  for  a  boat;" 
many  leap  from  balconies,  and  make  for 
the  water  to  escape  to  the  Savoy  or  tlie  Mint, 
also  sanctuaries  of  that  day.  The  plot  ends 
with  a  dignified  protest  against  £be  privi- 
leges of  places  that  harboured  sucli  knots 
of  scoundrels.  "Was  ever,"  ShadweO  says, 
"such  impudence  suffered  in  a  govern- 
ment  ?  Irdand  oonquered,  Wales  subdued, 
Scotland  united.  But  there  are  some  few 
spots  of  ground  in  London,  just  in  the 
face  of  the  government,  unoonquered  yet, 
that  hold  in  rebellion  still.  Methinks 
'tis  strange,  that  places  so  near  the  king's 
palace  should  be  no  part  of  his  dominions. 
'Tis  a  shame  in  the  societies  of  law  to 
countenance  such  practices;  should  any 
place  be  shut  against  the  king's  writ  or 
posse  comitatus  ?" 

Be  sm*e  the  pugnacious  young  Templax^ 
present  all  rose  at  that,  and  great  was  the 
thundering  of  red-heeled  shoes.  King  Wil- 
liam probably  agreed  with  Shadwell,  for  at 
the  latter  end  of  his  reign  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  taken  from  Whitefriars,  and 
the  dogs  were  let  in  on  the  rats,  for  whom 
they  had  been  so  long  waiting.  The  Hint 
and  the  Savoy,  however,  escaped  a  good 
deal  longer ;  and  there  the  Hackums  and 
Cheatly s  hid  their  ugly  faces  when  day- 
light was  at  last  let  into  Whitefriars,  and 
the  wild  days  of  Alsatia  ceased  for  ever. 

GRACE  ALLEN. 

"  Well,  she's  a  pretty  birdie,  and  too 
young  for  William  ;  so  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  might  have  been,"  said  Aunt  Haria. 
gravely,  to  her  maid.  "  But,  mercy  me ! 
what  a  daft-like  thing  to  leave  a  bit  lassie 
like  that  to  our  Will  to  take  care  of!  That 
there  was  an  Aunt  Maria  at  home  to  hold 
things  together,  and  keep  his  house  from 
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failing  about  his  ears,  while  Will  was 
rambling  about  heathen  parts,  nerer  en- 
tered poor  Jack  Allen's  head ;  but  then 
poor  Jack — the  Lord  forgive  me  for  speak- 
ing an  ill  word  of  the  dead ! — ^nerer  had  any 
head,  so  far  as  I  know ;  and  certainly  to 
make  my  nephew.  Will  Magnns,  guardian 
to  a  lass  of  sixteen,  was  about  the  foolishest 
thing  of  a  rare  foolish  life.  However,  we'll 
do  the  best  we  can  for  her,  poor  bit  thing, 
and  we  cannot  do  more ;  eh,  Jajie  P" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Jane,  demurely, 
mentally  calculating  the  extra  trouble 
which  the  young  lady  just  arrived  would 
give,  and  wondering  that  her  mistress  had 
borne  so  patiently  with  what  mistress  and 
maid  well  knew  would  be  an  immense  in- 
terruption to  the  method  and  regularity  of 
their  lives.  For  both  Aunt  Maria  and 
Jane  Crupper  her  factotum  were  spinsters 
of  a  certain  age,  and  as  such  not  na- 
turally inclined  to  the  companionBhip  of 
a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  sure,  they 
both  thought,  to  have  less  sense  than  folly, 
and  to  be  no  good  in  the  house,  take  her 
how  they  would.  But  if  old  maids,  both 
women  were  substantially  kind  and  gene- 
rous; so  poor  little  Graoe  was  bidden 
welcome,  with  a  magnanimous  resolve  to 
make  the  best  of  everything,  and  not  to  let 
molehills  look  too  much  like  mountains. 

Up-stairs,  whiles  crying  whiles  ponder- 
ing, sat  Grace  Allen,  poor  Jack's  oiphaned 
child  and  William  Magnus's  ward.  Grace 
had  never  known  her  mother,  which  was 
one  among  other  reasons  why  the  kind, 
soft  heart  of  her  father  had  yearned  over 
her  with  such  passionate  tenderness,  and 
why,  had  she  been  any  one  but  Grace,  she 
would  have  been  spoilt  ages  ago.  As 
it  was,  maybe  she  was  just  a  shade  spoilt 
on  the  outside,  but  then  the  heart  of  her 
was  as  pure  as  a  bit  of  gold,  and  if  she 
had  been  indulged  she  had  not  learnt  to 
be  selfish.  Jack  had  brought  her  up  on 
the  principle  of  love,  and  on  the  whole  his 
workmanship  might  be  commended.  Then 
she  was  pretty — very  pretty  ;  a  fair-fisiced, 
brown-haired  girl,  tall  for  her  years,  with 
a  skin  like  rose-leaves  and  cream,  as 
her  old  nurse  used  to  say,  and  a  look  of 
wholesomeness,  if  not  of  great  strength, 
about  her ;  a  girl  of  warm  and  steadfast  af- 
fections, not  passions ;  faithfal,  loyal,  truth- 
ful, loving ;  but  a  creature  that  cried  rather 
than  stormed  when  things  went  ill,  and 
sorrows  and  disappointments,  which  not 
even  Jack  nor  Nursey  could  keep  from  her, 
fell  on  her  yoang  head. 

This  was  one  of  them.     She  had  been 


wretched  enough  six  months  ago,  when 
she  had  lost  her  dear  Nursey,  who  had  been 
to  her  like  a  second  mother ;  but  what  was 
even  that  to  this  other  terrible  grief,  the 
loss  of  her  good,  tender  father,  her  friend, 
her  protector,  her  playmate,  her  beloved ! 
No  wonder  that  she  cried,  poor  darling,  if 
between  whiles  she  pondered ;  and  the 
shape  her  thoughts  took  chiefly  was,  ^'I 
wonder  what  kind  of  man  my  guardian 
is ;"  and  "  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  see  Addy 
again,  and  if  he  will  keep  his  promise  and 
write  to  me." 

Addy  was  a  young  man  standing  in 
the  registrar's  books  as  Adolphus  Cayley, 
the  son  of  colour- sergeant  Cayley  of  the 
regiment  where  poor  Jack  had  been  major. 
Moreover  he  was  Nursey's  nephew :  and  not 
a  gentleman.  But  he  was  a  fine,  handsome, 
gallant  youth,  learning  now  to  be  a  civil  en- 
gineer; a  lad  with  brains  and  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  xuse  them,  and  who,  by  the  grace 
of  natural  refinement,  quick  perceptions, 
and  some  good  fortune  in  early  associa- 
tions, had  gdined  a  quite  passable  amount 
of  good-breeding,  so  that  his  manners,  if 
not  noticeably  aristocratic,  were  by  no 
means  plebeian.  And  he  had  been  much 
with  Grace;  both  years  ago  when  they 
were  Httle  people  playing  with  cowslip 
balls  and  daisy  chains  in  the  meadows, 
and  later,  when,  grown  girl  and  youth, 
they  had  not  found  the  two  ends  of  the 
village  where  they  lived  so  &r  apart  that 
they  cotld  not  meet  every  day,  nor  the 
barriers  of  rank  so  insuperable  that  they 
could  not  learn  to  be  friends ;  dear  friends ; 
such  friends  as  a  boy  and  girl,  used  to  each 
other  from  childhood,  and  whose  affections 
have  not  been  diverted  by  interlopers,  are 
by  habit  and  that  mysterious  thing  we  call 
nature.  Jack  Allen  had  never  interfered 
with  the  acquaintance.  Bohemian  as  he 
was  by  inclination,  and  easy  tempered  to  a 
fault,  so  long  as  his  little  girl  was  pleased 
he  was  satisfied;  and  Nursey,  who  loved 
the  bright  brave  boy  like  her  own — well ! 
Nursey  shut  her  eyes,  and  kept  on  repeat- 
ing to  herself,  "  They  are  only  children," 
long  after  Addy,  at  the  least,  had  learnt 
enough  of  his  own  mind  to  know  the  con- 
trary. So  things  had  been  in  the  past. 
What  they  would  be  in  the  future,  with 
Aunt  Maria's  old-fashioned  Scottish  ideas 
about  caste  and  maidenly  dignity;  with 
William  Magnus's  high  notions  of  duty, 
and  the  care  he  ought  to  take  of  his  dead 
friend's  daughter;  with  Grace  Allen's 
loyalty  on  the  one  side,  and  want  of  fight 
on  the  other ;  and  with  young  Addy's  per- 
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8onal  pride  to  keep  him  to  his  point,  and 
conventional  sensitiveness  to  make  him 
forbear  to  press  that  point — what  they 
wonld  be  with  all  these  warring  elements 
to  perplex  and  distract^  remained  now  to 
be  seen.  Meanwhile  poor  little  Grace 
cried,  and  Aunt  Maria  and  her  maid  Jane 
generously  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bargain  not  wholly  to  their  mind. 

"  My  dear,  who's  your  correspondent?** 
asked  Aunt  Maria,  for  her  a  trifle  sternly, 
as,  two  or  three  weeks  after  her  arrival  at 
High  Elm,  Grace  Allen's  fair  face  flushed 
and  dimpled  with  delight,  when  the  servant 
handed  her  a  letter,  addressed  in  a  large, 
bold,  well-written  hand. 

"  Addy,"  replied  Grace  laconically. 

••  Addy  ?  but  who  is  Addy  ?** 

"  Addy  Cayley,'*  repeated  Grace. 

"Two  daft  words  don't  make  one  wise 
answer,"  said  Aunt  Maria,  smiling  and 
knitting  her  brows  at  the  same  moment. 
"*Addy,'  first,  and  then  *Addy  Cayley,* 
don't  tell  me  much,  lassie.  Come,  now, 
open  out !  Who  and  what  is  this  Addy 
Cayley  who  writes — eh,  my  heart  1  but  he 
writes  long  letters  !'* 

"  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you,  Aunt 
Maria,"  said  Grace,  demurely.  "Addy 
Cayley  is  a  boy  I  know ;  poor  papa  knew 
him,  and  Nursey,  and  he  is  with  Mr.  Tine, 
the  engineer,  and  he's  going  to  make  rail- 
roads out  in  India  some  day,  and  I've 
known  him  all  my  life,  and  I  can't  tell  you 
any  more." 

'*  What's  his  father  ?"  asked  Aunt  Maria, 
coming  to  the  point. 

"  Colour-sergeant  in  poor  papa's  regi- 
ment," said  Grace ;  and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  wished  that  Addy's  &ther 
had  epaulettes  like  a  major's. 

"  Colour-sergeant !  and  in  your  poor 
papa's  own  regiment  ?  Lassie,  he's  no  fit 
companion  for  you,"  said  Aunt  Maria 
warmly,  speaking  broad  Scotch  as  she 
always  did  when  excited. 

"  Papa  thought  he  was,  and  so  did 
Nursey,"  said  Grace,  with  a  certain  sug- 
gestive drawing  in  of  her  lips ;  a  look  that 
Aunt  Maria  was  quick  enough  to  read,  and 
wise  enough  to  not  quite  like ;  therefore, 
not  to  wish  to  provoke  too  much. 

"Ah,  but  you  see,  my  dear,  it's  your 
guardian,  and  in  his  case  I,  who  have  you 
now  between  hands,"  she  answered,  sooth- 
ingly. "  Besides,  what  might  be  when  you 
were  a  wee  thing,  is  no  just  blate  for  a 
young  lady  in  her  teens,  and  I  think, 
lassie,  if  you  will  reflect,  a  moment's  con- 
sideration will  show  you  that  the  son  of  a 


colour-sergeant  in  your  father's  regiment 
is  not  just  a  fit  friend  for  your  father's 
daughtet.  But  how  came  he  to  get  such  a 
good  education  ?"  and  she  turned  over  the 
envelope  curiously.  "  How  was  it  he  didn't 
take  to  the  ranks,  like  his  fiither  P" 

"  Poor  papa  helped  him,  and  Nmsey  had 
some  money,  and  another  person,  a  Miss 
Mead,  where  his  mother  had  been  house- 
keeper, helped  him  too,"  said  Grace.  "  So 
among  them  aU  he  was  sent  to  a  good 
school,  and  now  he  is  with  Mr.  Tine ;  for 
he  is  such  a  dear,  clever  boy,"  she  added 
innocently,  "every  one  loves  him,  and 
every  one  wanted  to  help  him.  But  papa 
and  Nursey  did  the  most ;  and  papa  liked 
me  to  be  friends  with  him,"  she  added, 
with  the  same  drawing  in  of  her  lips,  a 
little  viciously  this  time. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  we'll  say  no  more  about 
it  now,"  said  Aunt  Maria,  shutting  her 
work-box  with  a  resolute  air,  as  if  she  shut 
up  Grace,  and  Addy,  and  all  relating  to 
them,  inside  it.  "  Your  guardian  is  coming 
home  next  week,  and  we'll  hear  what  he 
says.  If  he  likes  such  an  intimacy  for  his 
ward,  well  and  good  ;  he  can  suit  himself. 
I  don't  approve  of  it,  and  so  I  tell  yon 
frankly ;  but  then  I  am  old-fashioned,  and 
behind  my  day,  I  dare  say.  However, 
Will  is  master,  and  when  he's  at  home  I'm 
only  mistress.  Maybe  you'll  know  tbe 
difference  some  day,  little  lassie,"  she 
added,  patting  the  girl's  flushed  chedc 
kindly  as  she  lefl  the  room. 

"  They  shan't  take  me  away  from  Addy, 
whatever  they  do,"  said  Grace  to  herself; 
and  then  she  sat  down  and  answered  the 
boy's  letter,  and  girl-like,  told  him  all  that 
had  happened,  with  unintentional  amplifi- 
cations. 

"  I  shall  have  to  work  hard,"  was  Addy's 
unspoken  commentary  when  he  read  ber 
more  than  kind,  and  slightly  less  than 
exact  outpour ;  "  and  I'll  do  it  or  die." 

The  week  passed,  and  the  day  dawned 
the  close  of  which  was  to  seo  William 
Magpius,  Grace  Allen's  guardian  and  Annt 
Maria's  nephew,  once  more  at  home  to  take 
the  slack  reins  into  his  strong  hands,  and 
set  those  things  straight  which  Annt 
Maria's  good-nature  for  the  one  part,  and 
fear  of  interfering  in  matters  beyond  her 
ultimate  control  for  the  other,  used  to  let 
go  crooked.  There  were  tenants  to  look 
after,  and  rents  to  receive,  and  leases  to 
renew;  for  Will  Magnus  had  a  supreme 
distrust  of  all  professional  services,  andpr^ 
ferred  to  let  his  affairs  come  to  a  standstill 
in  Aunt  Maria's  keeping,  while  he  ^ras 
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rambling  in  foreign  parts,  to  trusting  them 
to  any  paid  agent  whatsoever.  There  was 
thns  plenty  for  him  to  do  at  such  times 
as  he  came  home;  and  Aunt  Maria  was 
a  Uttle  troubled  to  haye  this  lassie  and 
her  silly  affairs  added  to  her  favourite's 
hardens.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  to 
Will  was  left  the  task  of  coping  with 
Addy  Cayley. 

Somehow  Grace  was  desperately  a&aid 
of  this  guardian  of  hers.  It  is  that  way 
with  young  people  when  any  one  is  held  up 
to  them  as  a  bugbear;  and  Aunt  Maria, 
being  weak  on  all  questions  of  authority, 
had  the  habit  of  putting  forward  her 
nephew  as  the  ultima  ratio  impersonate, 
the  bogie  whom  no  one  could  with- 
stand. So  that  when  Gbace  was  sent  for 
in  the  gloaming  to  come  down-stairs,  and 
be  introduced  to  her  guardian,  she  en- 
tered the  room  with  her  foolish  heart  all  in 
a  flutter,  and  her  cheeks  with  considerably 
more  of  the  cream  than  the  rose-leaf  in 
them. 

"  And  you  are  poor  Jack's  little  girl !" 
said  a  kind,  frank,  cheery  voice,  and  Grace, 
lifting  up  her  shy  blue  eyes,  saw  standing 
before  her  a  medium-sized,  not  particularly 
handsome,  but  square-built,  powerful-look- 
ing man,  with  a  bronzed  genial  face,  and  a 
pleasant  smile,  showing  a  row  of  small 
square  teeth  like  ivory  beneath  the  tawny 
gold  of  his  bushv  beard.  Then  Grace  was 
no  longer  afraid.  With  the  instinctive 
trust  of  a  child,  or  an  animal,  she  went 
straight  .up  to  her  guardian,  and  laid  both 
her  hands  on  one  of  his  broad  outstretched 
palms.  They  were  friends  from  that  mo- 
ment, to  Aunt  Maria's  xmfeigned  surprise, 
and  maid  Jane's  secret  disapprobation. 

"  Miss  Grace  need  not  have  been  afraid  or 
silly,"  she  said,  when  discussing  the  sub- 
ject in  the  sanctuary  of  the  housekeeper's- 
room ;  "  but  she  might  have  been  content 
with  one  hand,  I  think,  and  him  a  gentle- 
man as  she  had  never  set  eyes  on  before  !" 

If  Jack  Allen's  daughter  had  studied 
under  the  cleverest  and  most  rusee  of  in- 
structresses, she  could  have  done  nothing 
wiser,  so  far  as  her  guardian  was  con- 
cerned, than  what  she  did  when  she  frankly 
laid  her  hands  on  his,  and  claimed  and  ac- 
cepted him  as  her  &iend.  For  the  one  be- 
setting weakness  of  the  strong  man  in 
whose  care  she  had  been  left,  was,  that  he 
liked  to  be  loved,  and  valued  trust  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  are  what  others  make 
them ;  to  the  suspicious  an  enemy,  to  the 
loving  and  believing  a  hero,  a  protector,  a 


friend.  To  Grace  Allen,  therefore,  he  was 
resolved  to  be  henceforth  her  best  and 
truest  protector,  her  champion,  care-taker, 
emphatically  her  friend. 

William  Magnus  was  given  to  making 
pets.  Now  it  was  a  dog,  now  a  horse, 
sometimes  a  child,  sometimes  a  pursuit: 
and  sometimes  it  was  a  woman.  His 
fancies  generally  varied  with  each  return 
home ;  so  that  Aunt  Maria  was  not  greatly 
surprised  to  see  him  give  up  all  his  other 
loves,  even  his  pointer  Fan  and  his  bay 
horse  Cub,  for  his  new  plaything,  poor 
Jack  Allen's  daughter.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  her.  For  her  sake  he  abandoned 
certain  savage  ways,  which  he  had  never 
been  known  to  abandon  until  now.  He 
wore  a  dress-coat  for  dinner,  instead  of  a 
loose  sack  more  like  a  cloak  than  a  coat ; 
he  smoked  one  cigar  where  formerly  he 
had  smoked 'three ;  and  he  came  into  the 
drawing-room  of  an  evening  and  talked, 
instead  of  keeping  in  his  own  peculiar  den, 
where  no  one  but  himself  ever  entered. 
He  became  indeed  almost  a  nuisance  from 
the  persistency  with  which  he  hung  about 
the  drawing-room;  whereas,  in  former 
times,  he  had  been  more  slippery  than  an 
eel,  and  as  difficult  to  catch  as  a  wild  hawk. 
Aunt  Maria  noted  all  these  changes,  but 
said  nothing.  Will  was  master,  as  she  had 
said,  and  she  knew  her  own  interests  too 
well  to  oppose  his  inclinations,  whatever 
they  might  have  been.  And  then  Grace  was 
but  a  bit  lassie  yet,  she  argued  to  herself; 
and  she  had  no  reason  to  be  afraid.  And 
yet,  why  afraid  ?  Will  was  his  own 
master;  and  if  he  chose  to  fall  in  love 
with  Gbace,  and  to  marry  her  off'-hand, 
who  was  there  to  say  him  nay,  and  why 
should  he  not?  Yet  somehow  the  pro- 
spect did  not  please  Aunt  Maria.  Fine 
fellow,  and  strong  and  hearty  as  Will  was, 
he  was  forty  if  a  day,  while  Grace  was 
but  sixteen  yet,  not  even  that  one  year 
riper,  **  sweet  seventeen."  And  though  the 
difference  might  not  be  very  shocking  now, 
yet  it  would  be  hereafter,  when  the  one 
would  be  a  handsome  woman  of  thirty,  in 
the  very  prime  of  her  life  and  the  full  me- 
ridian of  her  beauty,  and  the  other  would 
be  fffty-four  or  five,  waning,  if  not  rapidly 
yet  waning  decidedly. 

As  for  Grace,  no  prospective  difficulties 
came  to  trouble  her  at  present.  She  was 
happy,  and  quite  content  that  things  should 
go  on  as  they  were  now  for  so  long  a  time 
as — well,  for  as  long  as  every  one  else  was 
happy.  There  had  been  no  talk  of  Addy, 
because  the  boy  had  not  written  to  her 
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again;  and  Aunt  Maria  bad  not  liked  to 
make  mischief;  so  that  possible  disturbance 
was  in  present  abeyance,  and  yonth  having 
the  happy  knack  of  trust  and  content- 
ment, the  girl  was  perfectly  well  satisfied 
with  her  lot  as  it  was;  and  if  ever  she 
thought  of  the  foture  at  all,  it  was  only 
as  a  vagne  dream  of  some  very  wonder- 
ful happiness  in  which  Addy  shared,  and  to 
which  she  gave  no  name.  So  the  time 
passed  on,  and  the  spring  melted  into  the 
summer,  and  the  summer  ripened  into  the 
autumn,  and  then  Grace  began  to  think 
that  Addy's  next  letter  was  long  in  coming, 
and  that  she  wished  he  would  write  to  her 
again. 

And  her  wishes  bore  fruit ;  for  not  long 
after  she  had  begun  to  cry  a  little  of  nights 
to  herself,  the  post  l»x)Ught  her  one  day  at 
brcakfiuit  a  letter  in  the  same  broad  bold 
handwriting  as  before ;  and  Aunt  Maria's 
work  was  cut  out  for  her. 

'*Aha,  missy!"  cried  William  Magnus, 
watching  her  vivid  blush  with  an  expres- 
sion on  bis  face  not  easy  to  read.  And 
then  he  asked,  as  Aunt  Maria  had  asked 
before,  "  Who's  your  correspondent  ?" 

"Addy,"  answered  Grace. 

''AddyP  And  who's  Addy  P"  laughing 
a  little  grimly. 

"Addy  Cay  ley,"  returned  Grace,  with 
the  feeling  that  all  this  had  been  gone 
through  before. 

"  Oh  yes,  Will,"  chimed  in  Aunt  Maria; 
"  that  is  a  thing  I  wanted  to  tell  you  of, 
but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  untU  now. 
Do  you  approve  of  this  young  lad's  writing 
to  Grace  ?" 

"  I  must  first  know  all  about  him,  and 
what  it  means,"  said  William,  with  a  grave 
look.  "  Come  here,  my  little  girl,  and  tell 
n^e,  who  is  this  Addy  dayley  of  yours  ?  and 
why  does  he  write  to  you  ?  and  what  does 
he  say  ?" 

He  held  out  his  hand,  but  Grace,  instead 
of  running  up  to  him,  as  she  would  have 
done  under  any  other  circumstances  on 
such  an  appeal,  hung  her  head  a  little 
lower,  and  remained  motionless.  She  did 
not  want  to  show  Addy's  letter.  It  had 
been  a  long  time  coming,  but  now  that  it 
had  come  it  was  very  sweet  and  veiy  tender, 
and  it  said  one  or  two  things  which,  child 
as  Ghrace  was,  she  was  not  too  young  to 
understand ;  and  then  at  the  end  it  slid  in, 
by  way  of  key-note  to  the  whole,  "  I  think 
I  can  trust  you,  Grace,  to  believe  in  me, 
even  if  you  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
I  have  made  my  fortune.  But  you  know  I 
shall  make  it  some  day,  and  I  think  you 


know,  too,  who  it  is  that  I  would  ask  to 
share  it,  or  rather  who  it  is  that  I  would 
give  it  all  to.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  look  in 
the  glass,  and  it  will  tell  you." 

So  this  was  what  Grace  did  not  want  to 
show,  all  in  a  maze  and  tremor  of  trouble 
and  delight  as  she  was ;  and  this  wss  why 
she  sat  in  her  chair,  and  hung  down  her 
head,  instead  of  running  up  to  her  goardian 
as  else  she  would  have  done. 

"Will  you  not  oome  to  me,  Grace?" 
asked  WiU,  in  a  tone  perhaps  more  pai&ed 
than  severe,  but  both  togethCT*. 

The  girl  rose  slowly,  and  went  forwud 
with  childlike  reluctance ;  bat  though  she 
went  on  this  second  ^ipeal,  she  halted  be- 
fore she  had  got  quite  dose  to  her  friend. 
He  put  out  his  hand,  and  drew  her  up  to 
his  knee ;  for,  with  a  magisterial  kind  of 
instinct,  he  was  sittinff  all  this  time. 

"  Come,  look  up,  bonny  one,"  he  said 
kindly,  putting  his  large  hand  under  her 
chin,  and  lifting  her  face.  ^  I  do  not  like 
to  see  you  so  downcast  as  this,  and  for  no 
reason.  Tell  me  all  about  this  Addy  Ca^iej 
of  yours.  You  are  wise  enough  to  know, 
little  girl,  that,  as  your  guardian,  I  am 
entitled  to  know." 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell,"  said  Grace, 
part  shy,  part  sullen. 

"No?  Then  you  must  let  me  readhis 
letter,  that  I  may  judge  for  mysdf." 

"  No,  no !"  cried  Gtncej  vehementij. 
**  I  won't  let  you  read  the  letter,  Mr.  Mag- 
nus !  It  is  too  bad  of  you  to  ask ;  it  is  too 
cruel,  too  horrible !  Papa  would  not  have 
done  such  a  thing,  and  you  shall  not  read 
it!"  On  which  she  tiirust  it  into  her 
pocket,  and  crushed  it  rebeUiou^y  in  her 
hand  in  the  depths ;  for  indeed  it  seemed  to 
her  at  th»  moment,  trembling  with  love  and 
virgin  shame  together,  that  it  would  have 
been  worse  than  sacrilege  to  show  it—it 
would  have  been  gross,  improper,  treadier- 
ous,  everything  most  vile  and  terrible. 

William  Magnus  wa»  not  a  patient  man. 
There  had  been  a  time  when,  kind  and 
brave  as  he  was,  and  frail  as  was  his  op- 
p<Mient)  he  would  have  taken  fW>m  her  hf 
force  what  she  refused  now  to  his  request; 
but  a  change  had  somehow  oome  over  him 
ai  late,  and,  without  soiother  word,  but  with 
a  curious  pallor  on  his  bionaed  &ce,  he 
rose  from  his  seat  and  left  the  room,  leav- 
ing Grace  so  far  the  conqueror ;  yet  leaving 
her  more  unhappy  than  if  she  bad  yielded, 
as  peHiaps  she  ought  to  have  done,  and 
had  given  him  the  confidence  he  had 
claimed.  And  yet  how  could  d»  show 
Addy's  letter  P    You  migh*  as  weU  hare 
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asked  her  to  lay  bare  her  heart  as  it  beat 
in  her  bosom.  She  was  unhappy  because  of 
her  disobedience,  truly,  and  yet  she  did  not 
feel  as  if  she  ought  to  have  been  more  tract- 
able. Addy  and  her  guardian;  love  and 
duty ;  fidelity  and  obedience.  Oh,  why  is 
not  the  path  made  plainer  for  tender  souls 
who  would  fiin  do  right  to  every  one  all 
round,  yet  who,  if  they  are  loyal  to  one, 
must  needs  fail  the  other ! 

"Grace,  I  am  surprised  at  you,"  said 
Aunt  Maria,  with  vague  displeasure ;  and 
she  too  got  up  and  went  away,  not  caring 
to  venture  on  a  question  which  she  was 
dimly  conscious  had  depths  beyond  her 
sounding. 

So  Grace  sat  down  and  cried,  feeling  as 
if  her  fairy  palace  had  suddenly  melted 
away,  and  had  left  her  standing  in  the 
midst  of  ruins.  And  yet  had  not  Addy 
said  he  loved  her,  and  was  she  not  bidden 
to  wait  ?  And  wait  she  would,  though 
she  had  to  wait  in  sorrow  and  tribulation, 
and  with  only  ruins  for  her  soul's  habita- 
tion for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Meanwhile  Will  Magnus  wandered  about 
the  garden  perplexed,  disappointed,  angry, 
and  most  miserable.  Yes,  most  miserable. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  no  one  in  this  wide 
world  of  suffering  was  so  wretched  as  he 
was  at  this  moment.  He  had  known  full 
well  the  truth  of  his  own  heart,  but  he  had 
resolutely  shut  his  eyes  to  the  state  of  his 
feelings  and  the  hostile  chances  of  the 
f ature ;  and  now  he  had  to  pay  for  his  blind- 
ness. Yet  she  was  such  a  chUd  !  He  could 
not  have  acted  differently.  How  could  he,  a 
man  of  forty  with  the  silver  beginning  to 
spread  over  his  gold,  how  could  he  make 
love  to  a  child  not  yet  seventeen,  and  his 
own  ward  ?  And  yet  he  loved  her ; 
better  than  his  own  life,  better  than  his 
past — than  his  dignity — if  not  better  than 
Lis  honour.  And  she,  whom  all  this  time 
he  had  thought  a  mere  bit  of  wax  which 
he  was  moulding  to  his  desire,  she  whom 
he  fondly  hoped  he  was  leading,  as  yet  un- 
consciously, to  love  him,  so  that  when  she 
was  a  woman  and  able  to  choose  she  would 
choose  him  of  her  own  free  will — ^his  child- 
love,  his  delight,  his  darling,  she  had 
already  given  her  heart  away ;  and  what 
he  thou^xt  he  held  safe  in  bus  own  hands 
proved  to  be  the  mere  outside  appearance, 
no  more !  And  now  what  coiQd  he  do  P 
Play  the  tyrant,  and  forbid  her  young  lover 
ever  to  think  of  her  again?  or  be  mag- 
nanimous and  give  up  his  treasure  to  the 
earlier  claimant?  xet  why  should  he? 
She  had  shown  no  feeling  for  him;   she 


must  have  known  what  he  suffered ;  and 
she  had  placed  no  trust  in  him.  And  at 
this  thought  his  anger  began  to  rise.  She 
had  placed  no  trust  in  him,  he  who  of  all 
men  prized  and  desired  confidence.  Why, 
then,  should  he  show  her  kindness  ?  And 
was  it  not  his  duty  to  look  into  this  matter 
narrowly,  and  to  forbid  it  absolutely,  uncon- 
ditionally, at  least  for  the  present,  no  matter 
who  this  young  scoundrel  might  be  ?  He 
was  a  scoundrel ;  Will  Magnus  made  sure 
of  that  beforehand,  else  he  would  not  have 
written  to  her,  child  as  she  was,  without 
first  asking  permission  of  her  guardians 
and  care-takers.  Yes,  the  sense  of  duty 
cleared  off  his  perplexities ;  he  would  for- 
bid the  whole  affair. 

So,  armed  with  this  resolution,  he  turned 
back  to  the  house,  and  entered  the  dining- 
room  as  he  had  left  it,  by  the  window. 

Here  he  found  Grace  sitting  alone 
among  the  debris  of  the  breakfast,  looking, 
in  his  eyes,  more  like  the  picture  of  a 
naughty  child  sulking  for  a  toy,  than  the 
dignified  presentment  of  a  woman,  resolute 
to  accept  all  manner  of  evil  for  love's  sake. 

"  Grace,"  said  Mr.  Magnus  sternly.  She 
looked  up  and  read  her  doom.  "  I  asked 
you  j  ust  now  to  tell  me  who  this  young  man 
IS,  to  give  me  your  confidence,  to  make  me 
your  friend ;  you  refused ;  and  now  I  ask 
no  more.  I  want  to  know  nothing;  for  what- 
ever you  were  to  tell  me  would  not  change 
my  decision  a  hair's-breadth ;  I  positively, 
and  with  my  wjiole  authority,  forbid  any 
correspondence,  any  communication  be- 
tween you  and  this  young  fellow ;  at  least 
while  you  are  under  my  control.  So  now 
you  understand.  If  you  disobey  me,  I  will 
make  you  a  ward  in  Chancery ;  where  this 
precious  scamp  of  yours  will  find  matters 
even  a  little  hmier  on  him  than  I  can  make 
them.  No  remonstmnces,"  as  Grace  was 
about  to  speak.  **You  had  your  oppor- 
tunity; you  neglected  it;  and  now  you 
must  abide  by  your  own  choice  of  action. 
Mine  is  made :  and  nothing  that  you  could 
say  will  alter  my  decision." 

Saying  which  he  again  left  the  room ; 
and  before  the  evening  had  come  he  had 
left  the  house,  for  two  years'  travel  in  the 
wilds  of  Abyssinia,  giving  Aunt  Maria 
strict  orders  what  to  do  and  what  to  for- 
bid, should  Grace  prove  disobedient,  or 
young  Addy  Cayley  troublesome. 

But  Grace  was  a  good  girl  in  her  own 
way.  If  she  was  rebellious  in  her  fidelity 
she  was  not  disobedient  in  act,  and  as  her 
guardian  had  forb^den  her  to  write,  so 
that  she  was  unable  to  do  so  openly,  she  I 
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scorned  to  have  recourse  to  any  mean  de- 
ception ;  so  simply  held  on  and  trusted,  and 
hoped  that  Addy  would  hold  on  and  trust 
too.  But  it  was  weary  work ;  and  by  the  time 
the  winter  had  fairly  come,  the  suspense  and 
sorrow  in  which  she  lived  had  begun  to 
tell  npon  her  sadly,  and  the  rose  leaves  were 
fast  &ding  from  her  face,  leaving  her  so 
pinched,  pale,  distressed,  that  Aunt  Maria's 
kind  heart  bled  for  her,  and  she  even 
ventured  once  on  a  half-hesitating  petition 
to  her  nepbew,  for  leave  to  relax  the 
severity  of  her  jailership. 

With  poor  Addy  the  case  was  almost  as 
bad.  No  reply  coming  to  his  letter  he  tor- 
tured himself  with  fears  that  Grace  had 
taken  it  ill,  held  it  presumptuous,  and  by  her 
silence  wished  him  to  understand  that  he 
had  no  chance,  no  hope.  The  fever  into 
which  his  perplexity  threw  him  nearly  cost 
the  poor  lad  his  life ;  but  he  rallied  again 
after  a  severe  fight,  and  turned  to  his 
work  again,  resolute  if  sad,  with  no  cowardly 
despair  or  despondency,  for  if  hope,  and 
love,  and  poetry  were  gone,  he  had  at  least 
work,  &me,  and  ambition  still  lefl. 

Meanwhile  Grace  faded  steadily  away,  till 
by  the  spring  time  she  looked  more  like 
dying  than  living.  But  she  never  com- 
plained. She  simply  wept  and  fretted, 
and  could  not  eat,  and  grew  weaker,  and 
thinner,  and  paler;  but  she  did  not  dis- 
obey her  guardian's  commands,  and  she 
did  not  cease  to  love  and  long  for  Addy. 

Suddenly  Will  Magnus  came  home ;  no 
one  knew  why,  and  even  he  himself  would 
have  been  troubled  to  give  a  reason  intel- 
ligible to  any  one.  But  impelled  by  the 
restless  dissatisfaction  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him  ever  since  his  outbreak  with 
Grace,  he  came  back  one  day,  as  if  he  had 
dropped  from  the  skies,  and  nearly  killed 
his  fragile  ward  by  the  suddenness  of  his 
arrival.  She  was  lying  on  the  sofa  drawn 
up  in  the  bay  of  the  window,  half  dozing 
from  mere  weakness,  when  all  at  once  she 
became  conscious  of  some  one  looking  at 
her.  She  opened  her  large  blue  eyes  with 
a  start  and  a  cry ;  and  the  next  instant 
was  lying  in  a  dead  faint  in  her  guardian's 
arms,  who,  for  a  long  time,  sobbing  bitterly, 
strong  man  as  he  was,  bung  over  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  corose  of  the  sweet  child 
he  had  killed.  But  she  was  restored  before 
it  was  too  late ;  and,  after  infinite  pains  and 
difficulty,  once  more  looked  out  into  the 
glad  life  of  earth. 

Will  was  kneeling  by  her,  holding  her 


hands  in  his,  when  she  finally  recovered; 
careless  of  what  Aunt  Maria,  of  what  Jane 
the  maid,  of  what  the  doctor  might  think, 
kissing  those  paJe,  wasted  little  fingers, 
while  his  hot  tears  fell  over  them.  Grace 
opened  her  eyes  upon  him.  Feebly  raising 
herself  troTa  the  pillow,  she  slid  one  arm 
round  his  neck,  and  caressingly  laid  her 
cheek  on  bis. 

*'  Guardy  dear,"  she  whispered,  putting 
up  her  other  hand  to  his  face,  **  send  Addy 
to  me.  Let  me  see  him  again !  Oh,  let 
me  see  him  again !"  and  then  she  fell  back 
and  &inted  again. 

Bat  she  had  conquered.  It  was  a  stru^le 
and  a  pain ;  but  then  life  itself  is  but  a 
struggle  and  a  pain  all  through  !  Will  felt 
the  innocent  ingratitude  of  the  girl,  per- 
haps, more  than  anything  else.  Here  was 
he  breaking  his  heart  over  her,  and  the 
first  use  she  made  of  her  restored  life  was 
to  beseech  him  for  his  rival !  However,  it 
had  to  be  done.  It  was  not  in  him  to 
resist  such  an  appeal,  made  so  tenderly,  so 
confidingly,  with  such  an  abandonment  of 
self-restraint,  sucb  childlike  trust  in  his 
goodness,  appealing  from  him  to  himself.  It 
had  to  be  done ;  and  it  was  done;  and  when 
the  two  young  people  were  honestly  and 
openly  engaged,  for  aU  that  Addy  was  bat 
the  son  of  a  colour-sergeant,  tiien  Will 
Magnus  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  lefl 
home. 

Not  many  months  after,  the  consul  at 
Zanzibar  wrote  to  Aunt  Maria  a  sad,  if 
brief,  acconnt  of  how  her  nephew  had  died 
of  fever  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
the  country ;  and  how,  with  his  last  breath 
he  had  sent  his  love  to  "  Grace  Allen," 
and  his  dying  prayers  for  her  happiness. 

So  the  strong  bore  the  burden  that  the 
weaker  might  be  spared;  and  the  man 
went  down  in  the  noonday  of  his  power, 
that  the  yoxmger  lives  might  blossom  and 
brighten  in  his  stead. 

Next  week  will  be  oommenoed  a  Stobt,  in  EleTta 
Chftpten,  by  the  author  of  "  In  that  State  of  Life," 
entitled, 
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CHAPTER  YI.   THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

A  GOUNTBT  cousin  taken  by  his  metro- 
politan host  down  BifiTen-street,  Park-lane, 
and  told  that  the  houses  in  that  narrow 
and  somewhat  dingy  locality  were  among 
the  most  tempting  lots  offered  by  fashion- 
able house-agents  to  moneyed  commerce 
desiring  to  establish  itself  in  the  regions  of 
fashion,  would  surely  be  very  much  sur- 
prised. True  that  there  is  about  them  that 
surrounding  of  mews  and  small  public-house 
seemingly  inseparable  from  desirable  resi- 
dences. True  that  they  are  situate  in  the 
heart  of  that  exclusive  quarter,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  of 
Loudon,  concentrating  within  its  limits  the 
old  &milies,  and  looking  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  Belgravia  and  Tybumia.  True 
that  the  drainage  is  imperfect,  and  that  the 
rates  are  enormous.  Granting  all  these  ad- 
vantages, the  country  cousin  might  yet  be 
excused  for  wondering  at  there  being  any- 
thing like  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  a 
residence  in  Biffen-street. 

For  what  he  would  see  would  be  short 
rows  of  high-shouldered,  tall  houses,  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow,  ill-paved  street,  with — 
running  across  it  at  right  angles — another 
street^  in  which  are  horse-dealers'  yards, 
and  small  char.  Hers'  shops,  and  struggling 
dairies,  and  o  her  attempts  at  domestic 
commerce  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  doors 
of  the  houses  in  Biffen-street  are  so  tiny, 
that  one  wonders  how  the  enormous  giants 
in  plush,  who,  on  fine  summer  evenings, 
are  to  be  seen  sunning  themselves  at  the 
portals,  manage  to  squeeze  through  them ; 
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the  windows  looking  upon  the  street  are 
old-fashioned  and  airless,  with  small  panes 
frequently  not  too  clean,  and  sashes  from 
which  the  paint  is  worn  away;  the  areas 
are  deep  and  narrow  black  tanks,  and  the 
houses,  so  far  as  outward  appearance  is 
concerned,  are  certainly  not  more  desir- 
able than  those  to  be  found  in  the  lodging- 
letting  purlieus  of  BusseU-square. 

But  once  inside,  our  supposed  country 
cousin  would  find  everything  changed,  and 
would  speedily  be  able  to  understand  why 
Biffen-street  commands  such  high  rents, 
and  is  so  eagerly  competed  for.  For  on  the 
west  side,  at  least,  the  fa9ade  to  the  street 
is  merely  a  brick  delusion  or  a  stucco  snare, 
the  fronts  of  the  houses  being,  Hibemically 
speaking,  at  the  back ;  the  naiTOw-paned 
windows  are  either  dummies,  or  might  be, 
for  all  the  use  that  is  made  of  them,  en- 
shrouded as  they  are  in  bowers  of  luxuri- 
ous creeping  plants,  or  hidden  away  behind 
ferneries  and  aquaria;  the  rooms  in  the 
houses  are  not  numerous,  but  nearly  all  are 
large,  lofty,  and  well-proportioned,  with 
great  bay  windows,  which,  chiefest  charm 
of  all,  overlook  the  broad  expanse  of  Hyde 
Park. 

In  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor  of  one 
of  the  best  of  these  houses,  on  a  sofa  of 
peculiar  make,  with  stuffed  handles  at 
either  end,  and  small  covered  wheels  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  castors,  a  woman  lay 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  window, 
and  her  head  thrown  back  to  catch  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  soft  evening  air.  The 
lower  half  of  the  walls  was  fitted  with 
book- shelves,  the  upper  half  hung  with  a 
few  rare  prints  and  engravings  ;  the  mant>el- 
piece  was  above  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
man's  stature,  the  fireplace  was  tiled,  and 
the  space  which  in  winter  was  occupied 
by  the  "  dogs,"  was  filled  in  with  looking- 
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glass,  in  frcnt  of  which  were  pots  of  rare 
flowers.  The  furniture,  which  was  massive 
and  antiqne,  was  in  black  oak  and  dark 
bine  velvet;  the  thick  carpet  was  of  a 
sombre  Persian  pattern,  and  the  whole 
room  had  ihe  appeamnce  of  a  studious 
man's  library.  But  it  was  a  woman  of 
the  world's  boudoir,  and  its  owner  lay  on 
the  sofa  at  the  window. 

A  tall  woman,  of  some  three-and-fifty 
years  of  age,  of  whom  the  young  men  of 
the  day  are  accustomed  to  say  that  "  she 
must  once  have  been  good-looking."  If 
clear  cut  features,  soft  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
and  shapely  figure  constitute  beauty,  she 
is  more  than  good  -  looking  still.  Her 
complexion  is  very  pale,  and  constant  suf- 
fering has  left  a  half-worn,  half-irritable 
expression  visible  in  tell-tale  lines  round 
her  mouth  and  brow ;  but  her  eyes  are  full 
of  fire,  and  no  physiognomist  would  fail 
to  mark  the  firmness  and  determination 
evinced  in  the  tight-closing  of  her  lips,  as 
she  wrestles  and  battles  with  the  sharp 
spasms  of  pain,  which  from  time  to  time 
assail  her.  Unmistakably  well-bom  and 
well-nurtured;  dressed  in  a  long  flowing 
black  cashmere  robe,  which,  hanging  in 
folds  over  her  feet,  is  confined  by  a  girdle 
round  her  waist ;  with  a  line  of  soft  white 
muslin  round  the  throat,  and  with  a  piece 
of  handsome  black  lace  brought  down  in  a 
point,  after  the  fashion  of  a  modem  widow's 
cap,  on  to  her  forehead,  and  falling  grace- 
fully over  her  shoulders. 

Twilight  has  deepened  into  darkness,  the 
rumble  of  a  Tew  carriages  driving  to  en- 
tertainments in  the  now  fast  decaying 
season,  is  only  occasional,  and  the  hum  of 
the  people,  who  wearied  out  by  their  day's 
labour,  or  of  the  children  who,  cooped  up 
in  courts  and  alleys,  have  come  to  sit  and 
play  about  on  the  greensward,  to  try  and 
get  some  notion,  however  faint,  of  what 
the  country  may  be  like,  has  died  away ; 
but  the  occupant  of  the  sofa  still  lies  at 
the  window,  gazing  out  wearily  and  listlessly 
over  the  broad  expanse  before  her.  A  shaded 
reading-lamp  stands  on  a  small  table  by  her 
side,  and  a  book  with  a  library  ticket  pasted 
on  it  has  &llen  to  the  floor  from  the  htaid 
which  hangs  in  weariness  on  the  back  of 
the  sofa ;  but  since  that  access  of  pain  which 
caused  her  to  drop  it,  she  has  made  no 
attempt  to  move,  and  there  she  lies  still, 
and  mute,  and  uncomplaining. 

Through  the  darkness  glides  a  small, 
neat,  womanly  figure,  until  it  reaches  the 
sofa  side,  where  it  stops.  There  has  been 
no  8  3und  of  footfall,  no  mstling  of  dress. 


but  the  lady  seems  aware  of  the  presence, 
for  she  turns  her  head  quietly  and  says  in 
a  fuH,  rich  voice,  "  Yon  there,  Willis  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  came  to  tell  yon  it  had 
struck  eleven." 

''  A  work  of  supererogfttiDn,  and  as  snch 
to  be  avoided  !  The  neighbouring  churches 
are  of  use  to  me  in  one  way  at  all  events: 
I  learn  the  flight  of  time  from  their  docks, 
if  not  firom  their  preachers.     What  then  r" 

**  Are  you  not  ready  for  the  morphia  and 
for  bed?"  said  the  girl.  "Are  you  not 
tired,  madam  ?" 

"Tired!"  echoed  the  invalid.  "Good 
Heaven  !  if  you  only  knew  how  tired  I  am  of 
everything,  and  yet  how  unwilling  to  give 
it  up  !  Yes,  Willis,  I  am  tired,  but  I  don't 
intend  going  to  bed  just  yet." 

"  Doctor  As^rey  begged  me  to  see  that 
you  were  not  up  later  than  eleven." 

"  When  you  are  Doctor  Asprey's  lady's- 
maid,  you  will  attend  to  what  he  says ;  while 
you  remain  with  me,  you  will  obey  me 
alone.  I  shall  not  leave  tbis  room  until 
Mr.  Gerald  returns." 

The  g^rl  had  been  too  long  in  her  mis- 
tress's service  to  attempt  to  argue  with 
her,  so  she  merely  bowed,  and  was  about 
to  retire  when  the  lady  stopped  her  by  a 
gesture. 

"  Stay,"  she  said,  *'  do  not  leave  me, 
Willis ;  I  have  been  alone  now  for  a  oonple 
of  hours,  and  there  is  no  society  I  get  so 
soon  sick  of  as  my  own.  That  was  a  bad 
attack  I  had  just  now." 

**  It  was,  indeed,  madam,"  said  the  giri, 
earnestly,  '*  a  very  bad  one." 

"  You  thought  I  was  dying,  Willis  ?" 
said  the  lady,  looking  fixedly  at  her,  witb  a 
smile  upon  her  lips. 

**  I  confess  that  I  was  very  frightened," 
said  Willis. 

"  As  frightened  as  yott  were  three  years 
ago  when  we  were  in  Greece  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean,  madam,  when  we  were 
at  Mite— Mite " 

«  At  Mitylene." 

"  Yes  !  You  looked  so  exactly  the  same, 
madam,  this  evening,  as  you  did  then." 

"  I  felt  exactly  the  same,  Willis ;  that 
curious  languor,  that  sense  of  my  hold  on 
life  gradually,  but  surely,  relaxing;  that 
impossibility  to  fight  against  the  icy  numb- 
ness stealing  over  me ;  all  those  sensations 
I  had  at  Mitylene.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
them  until  they  were  renewed  to-night. 
Now  tell  me,  what  did  Doctor  Asprey  say 
to  you  on  the  stairs  ?" 

"  He  said "  and  the  girl's  roiee  hesi- 
tated, and  her  cheeks  flushed  as  she  spoke, 
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"  he  said  that — that  you  had  been  very  ill, 
madam;  but  that  you  were  better." 

'^  That  was  oracular,  indeed,''  said  the 
invalid,  smiling.  "  Did  you  come  into  my 
service  yesterday,  Willis  ?  or  do  you  take 
me  for  a  fool,  that  you  think  to  put  me  off 
with  such  nonsense?  Tell  me  plainly, 
what  did  the  doctor  say  P" 

The  girl  hesitated  again,  but  the  invalid's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon^  her,  and  sbe  pro- 
ceeded. '^  Doctor  Asprey  said,  madam,  that 
he  had  only  arrived  just  in  time  to — ^to 
'pun  you  through,'  were  his  words,  and 
that  iS  you  had  another  attack  he- 
yon " 

"  I  should  die  in  it^  I  suppose,"  said  the 
invalid,  quietly. 

**  He  would  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences, was  what  the  doctor  said." 

'^  It  is  pretty  mucb  the  same  thing !  And 
you  were  frightened  to  tell  me  this  ?  Have 
you  not  seen  me  for  years  looking  death  in 
the  face,  as  it  were,  and  do  you  think  that 
the  hint  of  its  nearer  approach  could  have 
any  effect  upon  meP  I  told  you,  wben 
you  first  came  to  me,  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  my  dying  at  any  moment,  and 
that  you  would  probably  have  to  get  your 
character  for  your  next  place  from  my 
executors,  and  now  ■  Did  I  not  hear 

the  street-door  shut?  Mr.  Gerald  is  re- 
tomed,  he  will  come  straight  to  this  room. 
There  are  tears  in  your  eyes,  Willis ;  dry 
them  at  once,  and  get  away  befc»*e  he  comes ; 
you  know  how  quick  and  observant  he  is." 

Obeying  this  order,  Willis  hurried  from 
the  room.  She  had  scarpely  done  so,  when 
Grerald  Hardinge,  entering,  walked  straight 
to  the  sofa  and  seated  himself  in  a  low 
chair  beside  it,  taking  one  of  its  occu- 
pant's hands  between  lus. 

Rose  Pierrepoint  was  right  in  saying 
that  Gerald's  personal  appearance  had 
greatly  improved  s\^ce  the  old  days.  His 
&C6  had  a  colour  in  it,  which  it  lacked 
then,  and  his  strong  active  figure  was  set 
off  by  well-cut  clothes.  His  voice,  always 
soft  and  refined,  sounded  singularly  sweet, 
as  bending  over  the  figure  onthe  sofa,  and 
lightly  kissing  its  forehead,  he  said,  ^'  Why 
do  I  find  you  up  so  late,  to*night;  is  not 
this  dissipation  against  all  orders  ?" 

"This  dissipation,  as  you  call  it,  has 
occurred  wholly  and  solely  on  your  account. 
I  sat  up  to  see  you." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that,"  said 
Gerald,  laughing,  "but  you  were  always 
addicted  to  frrvoHty,  and  you  have  been 
amusing  yourseh^  I  know,  with  watching 
the  people  in  the  Park." 


'*  My  dear  Gerald,  even  the  philanderings 
of  tall  guardsmen  with  short  plain  cooks, 
and  the  pastimes  of  dirty  children,  have 
ceased  to  inspire  me  with  much  interest. 
That  was  all  to  be  seen  while  daylight  re- 
mained, and  it  has  been  dark  for  tihe  last 
two  hours." 

"And  yet  you  have  remained  here — I 
was  going  to  say  reading,  but  the  position 
of  the  book,"  pointing  to  it,  "is  scarcely 
complimentary  to  the  author." 

"  The  book,"  said  the  invalid,  glancing 
at  the  fallen  volume,  "  is  the  usual  accurate 
description  of  fashionable  life  from  the 
scuUery-maid's  point  of  view.  No,  I  have 
been  amusing  myself  in  thinking." 

"  Thinking  of  what  ?" 

"  Many  things  and  persons,  you  among 
the  number ;  but  I  will  not  inflict  upon 
you  an  inventory  of  my  thoughts,  at  all 
events  just  now.  You  cQned  with  Doctor 
Asprey.  Had  you  a  pleasant  party  P  Who 
were  &ere  ?" 

"  Only  two  other  men,  neither  of  whom 
I  think  you  know,  a  Mr.  Delabole  and  a 
Mr.  Vane." 

"I  have  met  Mr.  Delabole,  a  coarse, 
conmion  vulgarian,  pushing  and  presoming; 
just  the  style  of  person  one  expects  to  find 
at  Madame  Uffizzi's,  where  I  met  him,  and 
who  is  invited  by  her  on  account  of  busi- 
ness relations  with  her  husband.  Who  is 
the  other  man,  one  of  the  Northumberland 
Vanes  ?" 

"  I  shoTild  think  noi^"  said  Gerald,  laugh- 
ing ;  ^'  a  pleasing,  rattling,  agreeable  kind  of 
feUow,  who  talked  very  well.*  He  had  to 
do  a  goodish  deal  of  talking,  by  the  way, 
for  the  doctor  was  sent  for  early  in  the 
dinner,  and  was  away  for  an  hour." 

"  What  was  his  summons  P" 

"  To  a  patient  of  course,  and  an  urgent 
case  I  fancy,  for  he  rose  from  the  tabic 
directlv  his  most  mysterious  butler  whis- 
pered m  his  ear.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
he  did  not  mention  the  name  or  the  case." 

"Doctor  Asprey  is  a  model  of  discretion," 
said  the  invahd,  with  a  faint  smile ;  then 
leaning  a  Httle  towards  her  companion,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  his,  she  added,  "  Would 
it  surprise  you,  my  dear  Gerald,  to  hear 
that  it  was  to  see  me  that  Doctor  Asprey  left 
his  friends  ?" 

"  You !"  echoed  the  young  man. 

"  Me.  After  you  1^  the  hoose,  I  had 
warning  of  a  bad  attack,  and  when  its 
imminence  became  certain,  I  thought  it 
better  that  the  doctor  should  be  here  to 
stave  it  off,  if  possible." 

"  And  you  hadn't  a  thought  to  send  for 
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me  at  snch  a  time/'  said  the  yonng  man, 
bending  tenderly  over  her,  bnt  speaking  in 
tones  of  reproach. 

"  What  good  could  it  have  done  P"  she 
asked.  "  I  knew  yon  were  enjoying  yonr- 
self,  and  life  is  too  short  to  let  sUp  any 
Ench  opportunity.  You  could  have  done 
me  no  good,  and  the  sight  of  you,  and  the 
thought  that  I  was  leaving  you,  would  not 
have  rendered  death  more  pleasant  to  me." 

"  You  must  not  speak  like  thai,"  said 
Gerald,  gently. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  the  invalid,  with 
a  smile ;  "  the  fact  will  not  be  averted  or 
postponed  by  our  ignoring  it,  and  I  have  a 
strong  conviction  that  my  hold  on  life, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  sufficiently 
feeble,  is  gradually  relaxing  altogether." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?"  he  said, 
in  a  low,  tremulous  voice. 

"I  do  not  think  it,"  she  replied;  "I 
know  it.  Five  or  six  years  ago  I  went  for 
a  tour  in  the  East  alone,  that  is  to  say, 
with  Willis  for  my  sole  companion ;  while 
in  Constantinople  I  had  a  severe  attack  of 
rheumatism,  and  was  recommended  by  a 
French  physician,  who  attended  me,  to  try 
the  baths  of  Vassilica,  in  the  island  of 
Mitylene,  which,  at  one  time,  were  famous 
for  their  care  of  such  disorders.  I  went  to 
Mitylene,  and  found  it  paradise ;  and  when 
you  have  no  longer  this  old  woman  to  tie 
you  to  this  det^table  place,  you  must  go 
there,  Gerald,  and  recompense  yourself  for 
having  given  up  a  portion  of  your  youth 
to  her  love  of  your  companionship."   • 

"  If  it  pleases  you  to  speak  in  this  way, 
of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  check  you," 
said  the  young  man,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  There,"  said  the  invaHd,  "  I  will  say 
no  more  on  that  head  since  it  displeases 
you,  but  will  continue  my  story.  The  baths 
did  me  good,  and  the  climate  rendered  me 
quite  another  being ;  it  seemed  to  me  that, 
for  the  first  time,  I  knew  what  life  was,  as 
distinguished  from  existence.  I  forgot 
that  perpetual  gnawing  pain  which  had 
never  left  me  for  so  many  years,  and  I 
began  to  think  it  not  impossible  that  in 
time  I  should  have  some  toleration  for 
my  fellow-creatures.  WilHs  thought  the 
Golden  Ago  had  arrived,  and  I  had  some 
idea  of  taking  up  my  quarters  there  for 
good,  and  establishing  myself  as  a  kind 
of  civilised  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  among 
the  Greek  rayahs,  when  something  hap- 
pened which  changed  all  my  intentions. 
Close  to  Mitylene  is  a  place  called  Lovo- 
cbaii,  or  the  Village  of  the  Lepers,  a  ter- 


rible place,  where  the  people  so  afflicted 
are  herded  together.  I  had  been  warned 
not  to  go,  but  I  persisted,  and  dearly  I  paid 
for  my  obstinacy.  The  sight  was  terrific, 
and  once  seen,  was  impossible  to  be  got 
rid  of.  All  day,  after  my  return,  I  tried  to 
shut  it  from  my  mental  vision,  but  there  it 
remained,  and  at  night  l^e  hideous  objects 
which  I  had  seen  rose  before  me  more  ter- 
rible than  ever ;  I  suppose  the  &tigue  and 
the  horror  under  which  I  laboured  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  that  night  I 
experienced  a  new  phase  in  my  illness. 
During  Willis's  temporary  absence  from 
the  room  I  fell  into  a  comatose  state,  a 
kind  of  trance,  in  the  commencement  of 
which  I  felt  mj  life,  as  it  were,  gradually 
slipping  away  from  me ;  I  seemed  to  l^ 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  pulsdess, 
dead;  for  I  was  dead,  so  far  as  power 
of  motion,  thought,  or  feeling  was  con- 
cerned. I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  was 
brought  round,  or  bore  you  with  the  details 
of  my  recovery,  which  was  as  sudden  as 
had  been  the  attack.  I  need  only  say, 
my  dear  Gerald,  that  this  evening  I  have 
gone  through  an  exactly  similar  phase  of 
my  illness,  and  that  I  know  that  Doctor 
Asprey  thinks  that  the  wolf,  whose  ap- 
proach has  been  so  often  announced,  is 
about  to  come  down  upon  me  at  last" 

Overcome  by  emotion,  the  young  man 
sat  silent,  only  pressing  l^e  hand  which  he 
held  between  his  own. 

"  Do  not  think  that  I  am  going  to  be 
sentimental,  my  dear  Gerald,"  continued 
the  invalid,  "  or  that  I  intend  saying  to  yoa 
any  *  last  words,'  or  any  nonsense  of  that 
kind.  Notwithstanding  all  my  ailments,  I 
have  amused  myself  sufficiently  in  life,  and 
I  am  human  enough  to  care  sufficiently 
about  such  low  creature  comforts  as  good 
eating  and  drinking,  warmth  and  luxuzj, 
not  to  be  overjoyed  at  the  prospects  of 
having  speedily  to  give  them  up;  as  for 
parting  from  you,  I  never  intend  to  hint 
at  the  subject.  I  hope  that  one  evening 
we  shall  say  good-night  as  usual — ^there, 
now,  I  am  drifting  into  the  vezy  sentimental 
nonsense  that  I  wish  to  avoid.  What  I 
have  to  say  and  must  say  is  purely  practicaL 
It  will  be  no  surprise  to  you  to  near  that  I 
have  left  you  all  I  havQ.in  the  world." 

His  head  was  averted,  and  for  an  in- 
stant he  nlade  no  response ;  when  he  turned 
round  his  cheeks  were  burning. 

**  It  seems  horrible  to  taJk  to  you  in  this 
cold-blooded  way,"  said  he,  "  after  all  yonr 
goodness  to  me,  and  at  such  a  moment,  but 
you  have  given  me  an  opportunity  which 
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I  have  long  wanted,  and  which  I  must  not 
miss.  What  I  want  to  say  is,  to  say  in  all 
gentleness  and  affection,  that  I  cannot  ac- 
cept any  fhrther  kindness  at  yonr  hands ; 
that  I  cannot  take  this  legacy  from  you  to 
the  ezclnsion  of  others  who  have  doubtless 
claims  of  blood  npon  yon." 

The  invalid  smiled  faintly  as  she  said : 
^'  Persons  with  claims  of  blood  I  suppose 
are  relations.  Providence  has  kindly  spared 
me  any  snch  annoyances  !  And  I  think  you 
will  allow,  before  we  part  to-night,  that  I 
have  not  been  acting,  nor  am  I  going  to  act, 
like  a  stupid  old  woman,  as  the  world  most 
probably  believes,  but  that,  at  all  events, 
there  has  been  method  in  my  madness. 
Now,  Gerald,  take  this  key  and  open  the 
middle  drawer  in  that  cabinet;  close  to  the 
front  you  will  find  a  small  soft  paper 
parcel — bring  it  to  me." 

The  young  man  obeyed.  The  invalid 
was  about  to  open  the  paper,  but  she 
refrained. 

"  Open  it  yourself,"  she  said. 

Gerald  tooK  ofi  the  outer  wrappings  of 
paper,  and  came  upon  a  miniature  painted 
on  ivory,  in  the  style  so  much  in  vogue  half 
a  centiuy  ago. 

"  Look  at  it  well,  and  tell  me  if  you 
know  for  whom  it  is  intended." 

Gerald  took  the  portrait  to  the  lamp  and 
examined  it  care^ly.  It  represented  a 
young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  with  whiskerless  cheeks,  and  clear 
blue  eyes,  and  &ir  hair,  curling  in  a  thick 
crisp  mass  on  his  head.  He  had  on  a 
scarlet  uniform  coat  and  white  duck  trousers, 
and  his  hand  rested  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

Glancing  at  this  portrait^  Gerald  started ; 
bending  down  to  observe  it  more  closely, 
the  colour  left  his  cheeks,  and  his  hand 
trembled. 

'*  You  know  the  original  P"  asked  the 
invalid. 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  faltered  Gerald.  "  It 
is,  I  presxmie,  intended  for  Sir  Geoffry 
Heriot." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  invalid.  "  For  your 
father,  George!" 

"  You  know  me  !"  cried  Gerald,  placing 
the  portrait  on  a  table,  and  returning  to 
his  position  by  the  sofa. 

"  Certainly,  Gerald !  I  must  call  you 
Gerald,  I  could  never  get  used  to  George. 
Certainly,  I  know  you,  Gerald  !" 

"  Since  when  have  you  known  my  real 
name  and  my  position,  or  rather,"  he  added, 
bitterly,  **  what  ought  to  have  been  my 
position  ?" 

"  Before  I  ever  set  eyes  upon  you,"  said 


the  invalid ;  "  before  I  purchased  those 
two  pictures,"  pointing  to  two  sketches  in 
oil,  resting  on  one  of  the  cabinets,  "  which 
were  not  great  triumphs  of  art,  as  you  will 
allow,  my  dear  Gerald,  but  which  it  suited 
me  then  to  pay  well  for." 

"  And  all  this  time  that  I  have  been 
living  on  your  bounty,  as  it  were,  you  knew 
that  I  was  an  impostor;  that  the  name 
under  which  I  passed  was  not  my  own; 
the  story  which  I  told  you  of  my  previous 
life  was  a  fiction." 

"  You  use  harsh  language  in  speaking  of 
yourself,  Gerald,"  said  the  invalid.  "  If 
you  had  not  been  who  you  are,  I  should 
have  taken  no  interest  in  you  or  your 
fortune.  You  cannot  suppose,  for  you  are 
not  a  vain  boy,  that  a  sensible  old  woman 
like  myself  was  idiotic  enough  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  you,  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  you  for  your  beaux  yeux.  You 
cannot  imagine  that,  true  worldling  as  I 
am,  I  was  actuated  by  philanthropy,  or 
any  preposterous  motive  of  that  kind,  to 
adopt  a  young  person  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  to  make  him  my  companion  and  my 
heir.  No,  when  I  saw  you,  I  liked  your 
appearance  and  manner ;  when  I  came  to 
know  you,  I  learned  to  love  you  as  my 
own  child;  but  what  induced  me  in  the 
first  instance  to  send  for  you— and  when  I 
sent  for  you  it  was  with  the  determination 
to  hold  to  you,  if  you  had  been  as  bad  as 
you  are  good,  to  give  you  position,  if  you 
had  been  as  totally  unfitted  as  you  are 
totally  fitted  for  it — was  the  knowledge  that 
you  were  Geoffry  Heriot's  discarded  son, 
and  that  all  good  fortune  accruing  to  you 
would  be,  when  he  knows  it— as  he  will ! 
as  he  shall !  sooner  or  later  ! — ^be  gall  and 
wormwood  to  Geoffry  Heriot !" 

Gerald  had  sat  open-eyed,  regarding  with 
wonder  the  fire  which  blazed  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  expression  of  hatred  and  contempt 
which  swept  across  her  face  at  each  men- 
tion of  his  father's  name. 

"  You  speak  very  harshly  of  Sir  Geoffry 
Heriot,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  speak  harshly  because  I  hate  him, 
but  I  hate  him  because  I  have  cause." 

"  He  must  have  kno^na  you  well  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  raising  such  resent- 
ment in  you?" 

"  I  knew  him  too  well ;  he  embittered  the 
whole  current  of  my  life ;  he — there  is  no 
need  for  any  further  mysteries,  Gerald," 
she  said,  with  an  effort  to  calm  herself. 
"  I  was  always  waiting  for  some  chance  of 
your  hearing  my  maiden  name  mentioned 
in  the  world,  when  you  would  have  at  once 
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nnderstood  the  sonroe  of  my  interest  in 
you ;  bat  it  is  so  long  since  I  was  a  girl, 
and  so  long  since  I  have  been  known  as 
Mrs.  Entwistle,  that  people  seemed  to 
forget  I  was  once  Florence  Hastings !'' 

*'  Hastings !  that  was  my  mother's 
name,"  said  Gerald,  quickly,  with  a  beating 
heart.    "  Was  she  related  to  you  ?" 

"She  was  my  sister,"  said  Mrs.  En- 
twistle,  quietly. 

REAL  HORSES. 


A  HOBSE  in  the  highway  is  simply  a  horse 
and  nothing  more ;  but,  transferred  to  the 
theatre,  the  noble  animal  becomes  a  real 
horse.  The  distinction  is  necessary  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  confusing  the 
works  of  nature  with  the  achievements  of 
the  property-maker.  Not  that  this  in- 
dispensable dramatic  artist  shrinks  from 
competition.  But  he  would  not  have 
ascribed  to  him  the  production  of  another 
manufactory,  so  to  say.  His  business  is 
in  counterfeits ;  he  views  with  some  disdain 
a  genuine  article.  When  the  famous  ele- 
phant Chunee  stepped  upon  the  stage  of 
Covent  Garden,  the  chief  performer  in  the 
pantomime  of  Harlequin  and  Padmanaba, 
or  the  Golden  Fish,  the  creature  was  but 
scornfully  regarded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  tlie 
property-man  of  Drury  Lane.  "  I  should 
De  very  sorry,"  he  cried,  "if  I  could  not 
make  a  better  elephant  than  that !"  And 
it  would  seem  that  he  afterwards  justified 
his  pretensions,  especially  in  the  eyes  of 
the  play-goers  prizing  imitative  skill  above 
mere  reality.  We  read  in  the  parody  of 
Coleridge,  in  Rejected  Addresses : 

Amid  the  freaks  that  modem  fathion  sanctions, 

It  grieves  me  much  to  see  live  animals 

Brought  on  the  stage.     Ghrimaldi  has  his  rabbit, 

lAiu«nt  his  eat,  and  Bradbury  his  pig ; 

Fie  on  such  tricks !    Johnson,  the  machinist, 

Of  former  Drury,  imitated  life 

Quite  to  the  life !    The  elephant  in  Blue  Beard, 

Stuffed  by  his  hand,  wouna  round  his  lithe  proboscis 

As  spruce  as  he  who  roared  in  Padmanaba. 

But  no  doubt  an  artificial  elephant  is 
more  easily  to  be  fabricated  than  an  arti- 
ficial horse.  We  do  not  encounter  real 
elephants  at  every  turn  with  which  te  com- 
pare the  count^eit.  The  animal  is  of 
bulky  proportions,  and  somewhat  ungainly 
movements.  With  a  frame  of  wicker-work, 
and  a  hide  of  painted  canvas,  the  creature 
can  be  fairly  represented.  But  a  horse  is 
a  different  matter.  Horses  abound,  how- 
ever, and  have  proved  themselves,  time 
out  of  mind,  apt  pupils.  They  can  readily 
be  trained  and  taught  te  perform  all  kinds 


of  feats  and  antics.  So  the  skill  of  the 
property-maker  is  not  taxed.  He  stands 
on  one  side,  and  permits  the  real  horse  to 
enter  upon  the  mimic  scene. 

When  Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  the 
fantastical  Spaniard  of  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
admits  that  he  is  "  ill  at  rBckonix]ig,"  and 
cannot  tell  ^'  how  many  is  one  ifarice  told,'' 
his  page  Moth  observes  "bow  easy  it  is  to 
put  years  to  the  word  three,  and  study 
three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing 
horse  will  tell  you."  This  is  without 
doubt  an  allusion  to  a  horse  called  Ma- 
rocco,  trained  by  its  master,  one  Banks,  a 
Scotehman,  to  perform  various  strange 
tricks.  Marocco,  a  young  bay  nag  of 
moderate  size,  was  exhibited  in  Shake- 
speare's time  in  the  oottrt-yard  of  the  Belle 
Sauvage  Inn,  on  Ludgate-hill,  the  specta- 
tors lining  the  galleries  of  the  homtelrj,  A 
pamphlet,  published  in  1595,  and  entitled 
Maroocus  Exstatious,  or  Bankes  Bay 
Horse  in  a  Traunce ;  a  Discourse  set  down 
in  a  Merry  Dialogue  between  Bankes  and 
his  Beast,  contains  a  wood-print  of  the  per- 
forming animal  and  his  proprietor.  Banks's 
horse  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
*  drained  steeds"  ever  exhibited.  His  tricks 
excited  great  amasement,  although  ikej 
would  hardly  now  be  accounted  very  won- 
derful. Marocco  could  walk  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  even  dance  the  Canaries.  At  the 
bidding  of  his  master  he  would  carry  a 
glove  to  a  specified  lady  or  gentleman,  and 
tell,  by  raps  with  his  hoo^  the  numbers  on 
the  upper  hoe  of  a  pair  of  dice.  He  went 
through,  indeed,  much  of  what  is  now  the 
regular  **  business"  of  the  circns  horsa  In 
1600,  Banks  amazed  London  by  taking  his 
horse  up  to  the  vane  on  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Marocco  visited  Scotland 
and  France,  and  in  these  countries  his  ac- 
complishments were  generally  attributable 
to  witchcraft.  Banks  rashly  encouraged  the 
notion  that  his  nag  was  supematurally  en- 
dowed. An  alarm  was  raised  that  Marocco 
was  possessed  by  the  Evil  One.  To  relieve 
misgivings  and  escape  reproach,  Banks 
made  his  horse  pay  homage  to  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  caUed  upon  ail  to  observe 
that  nothing  satanic  conld  have  been  in- 
duced to  perform  this  act  of  reverenoe.  A 
rumour  at  one  time  prevailed  that  the 
horse  and  his  master  had  both,  as  *'8iib< 
jects  of  the  Black  Power  of  the  world," 
been  burned  at  Borne  by  order  of  the  Pope. 
More  authentic  accounts,  however,  show 
Banks  as  surviving  to  Charles  the  First's 
time,  and  thriving  as  a  vintner  in  Cheap- 
side.    But  it  is  to  be  gathered  fix>m  Donee's 
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Ulnstrations  of  Shakespeare,  that  of  old 
certain  performing  horses  suffered  miser- 
ably for  their  skill.  In  a  little  book,  Le 
Diable  Bossn,  Nancy,  1708,  allusion  is  made 
to  an  English  horse,  whose  master  had 
tanght  him  to  know  the  cards,  being  burnt 
alive  at  Lisbon,  in  1707;  and  Ghrainger,  in 
his  Biographical  History  of  England,  1779, 
states  that,  within  his  remembrance,  "a 
horse,  which  had  been  tanght  to  perform 
several  tricks,  was,  with  its  owner,  put 
into  the  Inquisition." 

Marocco  was  but  a  circus  horse ;  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  trod  the 
stage,  or  took  part  in  theatrical  perform- 
ances. It  is  hard  to  say,  indeed,  when 
horses  first  entered  a  regular  theatre. 
Pepys  chronicles,  in  1668,  a  visit  "  to  the 
King's  Playhouse,  to  see  an  old  play  of 
Shirley's,  called  Hide  Park,  the  first  day 
acted  [revived],  where  horses  are  brought 
upon  the  stage."  He  expresses  no  surprise 
at  the  introduction  ot  the  animals,  and  this 
may  not  have  been  their  first  appearance 
on  the  scene.  He  is  content  to  note  that 
Hide  Park  is  "a  very  moderate  play, 
only  an  excellent  epilogue  spoken  by  Beck 
Marshall."  The  scene  of  the  third  and 
fourth  acts  of  the  comedy  lies  in  the  park, 
and  foot  and  horse  races  are  represented. 
The  horses  probably  were  only  required  to 
cross  the  stage  once  or  twice. 

A  representation  ot  Comeille's  tragedy 
of  Andromeda,  in  1662,  occasioned  great  ex- 
citement in  Paris,  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  "  real  horse  "  to  play  the  part  of 
Pegasus.  The  horse  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  Roscius  of  Qie  brute  creation, 
and  achieved  an  extraordinary  *  success. 
Adorned  with  wings  and  hoisted  up  by 
machinery,  he  neighed  and  tossed  his  head, 
pawed  and  pranced  in  mid-air  after  a 
very  lively  manner.  It  was  a  mystery 
then,  but  it  is  common  enough  know* 
ledge  now,  that  the  horse's  histrionic  skill 
is  founded  upon  his  appetite.  Kept 
without  food  for  some  time  the  horse  be- 
comes naturally  moved  at  the  sight  of  a 
sieve  of  com  in  the  side- wings.  His  feata, 
the  picking  up  of  gloves  and  handkerchiefs, 
even  the  pulling  of  triggers,  originate  but 
in  his  efforts  to  find  oate.  By-and-bye  his 
memory  is  exercised,  and  he  is  content  to 
know  that  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
"  business,"  he  will  be  rewarded  with  oats 
behind  the  scenes.  The  postponement  of 
his  meals  attends  his  failure  to  accomplish 
what  is  vequired  of  him.  Of  old,  perhaps, 
some  cruel  use  of  whip  and  spur  may  have 
marked  the  education  of  the  "  trick-horse." 


But  for  a  long  time  past  the  animal's  fears 
have  not  been  appealed  to,  but  simply  his 
love  of  food.  Horses  are  very  sagacious, 
and  their  natural  timidity  once  appeased, 
they  become  exceedingly  docile.  An  un- 
trained horse  has  often  shown  himself  equal 
to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  eques- 
trian manager  after  only  four  days  of 
tuition. 

Pope  satirised  the  introduction  of  horses 
in  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Eighth,  revived 
with  great  splendour  in  1727,  when  a 
representation  was  given  of  the  coronation 
of  Anne  Bullen,  and  the  royal  champion, 
duly  mounted  and  caparisoned,  proclaimed 
his  challenge.  But  for  many  years  the 
appearances  on  the  stage  of  equine  per- 
formers were  only  of  an  occasional  kind. 
It  was  not  until  the  rebuilding  of  Astley's 
in  1803,  that  the  equestrian  drama  became 
an  established  entertainment.  An  exten- 
sive stage  was  then  added  to  the  circus, 
and  "  horse  spectacles,"  as  they  were  called, 
were  first  presented.  A  grand  drama  called 
the  Blood-Red  Knight,  produced  in  1810, 
resulted  in  a  profit  to  the  proprietors  of 
some  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  a  hand- 
some sum,  seeing  that  the  season  at  that 
time  only  extended  from  Easter  to  the  end 
of  September. 

The  triumphs  of  Astley's  excited  the  envy 
of  the  Covent  Garden  managers.  Colman's 
drama  of  Blue  Beard  was  reproduced,  with 
Mr.  Johnson's  imitation  elephant,  and  a 
troop  of  real  horses.  The  performance 
was  presented  on  forty-four  nights,  a  long 
run  in  those  days.  There  was,  of  course, 
much  wrath  excited  by  this  degradation  of 
the  stage.  A  contemporary  critic  writes  : 
"  A  novel  and  marked  event  occurred  at 
this  theatre  on  this  evening  (18th  of  Eeb- 
ruary,  1811),  which  should  be  considered 
as  a  black  epocha  for  ever  by  the  loyal 
adherents  to  wit  and  the  muses.  As  the 
Mussulmen  date  their  computation  of  years 
from  the  flight  of  Mahomet,  so  should  the 
hordes  of  folly  commence  their  triumphant 
register  from  the  open  flight  of  common 
sense  on  this  memorable  night,  when  a 
whole  troop  of  horses  made  their  first  ap- 

?earance  in  character  at  Covent  Garden." 
'he  manager  was  fiercely  denounced  for  his 
unscrupulous  endeavours  "  to  obtain  money 
at  the  expense  of  his  official  dignity. 
Another  critic,  alleging  that  **  the  dressing- 
rooms  of  the  new  company  of  comedians 
were  under  the  orchestra,"  complained  that 
"  in  the  first  row  of  the  pit  the  stench  was 
so  abominable,  one  might  as  well  have 
sitten  in  a  stable."     Still  the  "  equestrian 
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drama"  delighted  the  town.  Blue  Beard 
was  followed  by  Monk  Lewis's  Timoor  the 
Tartar,  in  which  more  horses  appeared. 
Some  hissing  was  heard  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  drama,  and  placards 
were  exhibited  in  the  pit  condemning  the 
horses;  bat  in  the  end  Timonr  trinmphed 
over  all  opposition,  and  rivalled  the  mn  of 
Blue  Beara.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
especially  by  those  who  insist  so  much  on 
the  degeneracy  of  the  modem  theatre,  that 
these  "  horse  spectacles"  were  presented  in 
a  patent-house  during  the  mbny  days  of 
the  drama,  while  the  great  ^emble  famOy 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  stage  of  Covent 
Garden. 

These  equestrian  doings  were  satirised  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  the  following 
summer.  The  Quadrupeds  of  Quedlin- 
burgh,  or  the  Rovers  of  Weimar,  was  pro- 
duced, being  an  adaptation  by  Colman  of 
a  burlesque,  attributed  to  Canning,  in  the 
Anti- Jacobin.  It  was  designed  to  ridicule 
not  merely  the  introduction  of  horses  upon 
the  stage,  but  also  the  then  prevailing  taste 
for  morbid  German  dramas  of  the  Kotzebue 
school.  The  prologue  was  in  part  a  travcstie 
.of  Pope's  prologue  to  Cato,  and  contained 
references  to  the  plays  of  Lovers*  Vows 
and  the  Stranger. 

To  loll  the  loul  bj  spurious  strokes  of  art, 
To  warp  the  genius  and  mislead  the  heart, 
To  make  mankind  revere  wiyes  eone  astray, 
Lore  pious  sons  who  rob  on  the  highway, 
For  this  the  foreign  muses  trod  our  stage. 
Commanding  German  schools  to  be  the  rage. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Dear  JoniriiT  Bull,  jou  boast  much  resolution, 
A^'ith,  thanks  to  Heayen,  a  glorious  constitution ; 
Your  taste,  recovered  half  from  foreign  quacks, 
Takes  airings  now  on  Enelish  horses'  bacKs, 
While  every  modem  bara  may  raise  his  name. 
If  not  on  lasting  praise,  on  stable  fame. 
Think  that  to  Germans  you  have  given  no  check. 
Think  how  each  actor  horsed  has  risked  his  neck  ; 
Tou've  shown  them  favour.    Oh,  then,    once  more 

show  it 
To  this  night's  Anglo* German  horse^play  poet. 

In  the  course  of  the  play  the  sentimental 
sentinel  in  Pizarro  was  ridiculed,  and  the 
whole  concluded  with  a  grand  battle,  in 
which  the  last  scene  of  Timour  the  Tartar 
was  imitated  and  burlesqued.  "  Stuffed 
ponies  and  donkeys  frisked  about  with 
ludicrous  agility,"  writes  a  critic  of  the 
time.  The  play  was  thoroughly  success- 
ful, and  would  seem  to  have  retrieved  the 
fortunes  of  the  theatre,  which  had  been 
Jong  in  a  disastrous  condition. 

Drury  Lane  also  struck  a  blow  at  the 
^*  horse  spectacles'*  of  the  rival  house.  In 
1812  was  produced  Quadrupeds,  or  the 
Manager's  Last  Kick.  This  was  only  a 
re^'ised  version  of  the  old  burlesque  of  the 


Tailors,  a  Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather, 
usually  ascribed  to  Foote.  In  the  last 
scene  an  army  of  tailors  appeared,  mounted 
on  asses  and  mules,  and  much  fun  of  a 
pantomimic  kind  ensued*  Some  years  later, 
however,  Drury  Lane  was  content  to  de- 
rive profit  from  a  drama  in  which  *'real 
horses**  appeared,  with  the  additional  at- 
traction of  "  real  water."  This  was  Mon- 
crieff  *s  play  of  the  Cataract  of  the  Ganges. 
Indeed,  Drury  Lane  was  but  little  entitled 
to  vaunt  its  superiority  in  the  matter.  In 
1803  its  treasury  had  g^atly  benefited 
from  the  feats  of  the  "  t&A  dog"  in  Rey- 
nolds's melodrama  the  Caravan.  **R«il 
water,"  indeed,  had  been  brought  upon  the 
stage  by  Ghurick  himself,  who  owed  his 
prosperity,  not  more  to  his  genius  as  an 
actor  than  to  his  ingenuity  as  a  purveyor 
of  pantomimes  and  spectades.  One  of  his 
addresses  to  his  audience  contains  the  lines : 

What  eager  transport  stares  from  erery  eye, 
When  pulleys  rattle,  and  our  genii  fly. 
When  tin  cascades  like  falling  waters  gleam. 
Or  through  the  canraa  bursts  the  real  atream, 
While  thirsty  Islington  laments  in  Tain 
Half  her  New  RiTer  rolled  to  Drury  Laae. 

Of  late  years  a  change  has  come  over  the 
equestrian  drama.  The  circus  flourishes, 
and  quadrupeds  figure  now  and  then  upon 
the  stage,  but  the  "  horse  spectacle"  has 
almost  vanished.  The  noble  animal  is  to 
be  seen  occasionally  on  the  boards,  but  he 
is  cast  for  small  parts  only,  is  little  better 
than  a  four-footed  supernumerary.  He 
comes  on  to  aid  the  pag^ntry  of  the 
scenes;  even  opera  does  not  disdain  his 
services  ia  this  respect.  A  richly  capari- 
soned charger  peHorms  certain  simple 
duties  in  Masaniello,  in  Les  Hnguenot.s 
L*Etoile  du  Nord,  Martha,  La  Juive,  and 
some  few  other  operas.  The  late  M. 
Jullien  introduced  quite  a  troop  of  cavalry 
in  his  Pietro  il  Grande,  but  this  homage 
to  horseflesh  notwithstanding,  the  world 
did  not  greatly  prize  the  work  in  ques- 
tion. The  horse  no  longer  performs  "  lead- 
ing business."  Plays  are  not  now  written 
for  him.  He  is  no  longer  required  to 
evince  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  his 
nature  by  knocking  at  street-doors,  rescu- 
ing a  prisoned  master,  defending  oppressed 
innocence,  or  dying  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage  to  slow  music.  Something  of  a  part 
seemed  promised  him  when  the  popubr 
drama  of  Flying  Scud  was  first  repre- 
sented; at  least,  he  supplied  that  work 
with  its  title.  But  it  was  speedily  to  be 
perceived  that  animal  interests  had  been 
subordinated  to  human.  More  pronuDcnt 
occupation  by  far  was  assigned  to  the  rider 
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than  to  the  horse.  A  different  plan  of  dis- 
tributing parts  prevailed  when  the  High- 
Mettled  Racer  and  kindred  works  adorned 
the  stage.  A  horse  with  histrionic  in- 
stincts and  acqnirements  had  something 
like  a  chance  then.  Bnt  now  !  he  can 
only  lament  the  decline  of  the.  eqnestrian 
drama.  True,  the  circus  is  still  open  to 
him;  but  in  the  eyes  of  a  well-eoncated 
performing  horse  a  circus  must  be  much 
what  a  music-hall  is,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
tragedian  devoted  to  five-act  plays. 


THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE. 


Bless  them !  I  say,  fervently,  sincerely, 
and  emphatically.  Constancy  is  not  so  very 
common  a  virtue  that  we  can  afford  to  let 
it  go  by,  nnrecognised,  when  we  find  it  in 
onr  path ;  bnt  I  can  scarcely  traverse  two 
steps  without  being  reminded  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  Constant  Couple.  Therefore, 
I  would  repeat,  bless  them.  May  their 
shadows — ^and  their  persons  cast  very 
lengthy  shadows  indeed — never  be  less. 
May  they  flourish  "root  and  branch,"  as 
the  festive  formula  runs  at  City  companies' 
dinners.  No  oak  ever  struck  deeper  root 
than  the  Constant  Couple  have  done ;  and 
as  for  their  branches,  they  have  spread 
more  widely  than  those  of  a  banyan  tree. 
May  they  increase  and  multiply ;  and  their 
name  is  Legion,  already.  Here  is  their 
health  !  The  Constant  Couple :  with  all  the 
honours.  The  Constant  Couple,  with  three 
times  three ! 

Ay ;  they  may  well  be  toasted  in  triplets, 
for  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Couple  goes  back  at  least  three  hundred 
years.  Deem  it  not  that  I  am  romancing,  or 
that  I  wish  to  set  up  as  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
Old  Parr,  or  one  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  I 
can  barely  remember  His  Majesty  George 
the  Fourth.  Bearing  the  consequences  of 
my  assertion  fully  in  mind,  I  am  about  to 
niake  a  statement  even  more  astounding. 
It  was  in  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  I  became  familiar  with  my 
Couple  as  inseparably  Constant ;  but  I  may 
say  that  I  was  aware  of  them  two  thousand 
years  ago,  albeit,  under  slightly  less  indis- 
soluble conditions.  They  were  courting 
then,  perhaps.  She  had  not  quite  made 
np  her  mind,  as  to  whether  a  more  eligible 
partner  might  not  be  existent  somewhere. 
He  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  whether  it 
was  quite  prudent  to  incur  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  matrimony  upon  an  income  of 
seventy  thousand  a  year.     Don't  start  at 


the  mention  of  such  a  sum.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Constant  Couple  are  immensely 
wealthy.  They  are  always  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  the  fashion,  and  have  been  thus 
dressed,  mind  you,  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era ;  nay,  in  heathen 
times,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  they  were 
accustomed  to  wear  the  most  expensive 
togas  and  the  most  elegant  stoles.  They 
have  always  had  horses  and  carriages  when 
they  chose;  although,  for  their  health's 
sake,  doubtless,  they  usually  prefer  to  walk. 
They  go  into  the  very  best  society ;  and  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  they  enjoy  the  entree 
at  St.  James's ;  that  they  are  of  every  couii> 
ball  and  garden  party ;  that  they  are  always 
invited  to  the  private  view  of  the  Royal 
Acadeniy — he  only  attends  the  Academy 
dinner,  and  I  can  see  him  now,  waving  his 
napkin  in  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  when 
Sir  Francis  Grant  proposes  the  health  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  that 
they  were  present  at  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospitd,  the  open- 
ing of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal,  the 
inauguration  of  the  Holbom  Viaduct,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise.  Do 
I  err,  then,  looking  at  the  splendour  of 
their  attire,  the  grandeur  of  their  con- 
nexions, and  the  perpetuity  of  their  loco- 
motion, in  assuming  in  their  case  the  pos- 
session of  vast  riches  ? 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  especially  until  the 
period  of  the  dissemination  of  wood  en- 
gravings 1^  means  of  the  printing-press, 
that  the  Uonstant  Couple  came  together, 
and  commenced  their  affectionate  practice 
of  walking  about  the  world  arm-in-arm, 
seeing  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  taking 
apparently  the  liveliest  interest  therein. 
Long  before  the  time  of  Holbein  and  Albert 
Durer,  however,  the  Couple  were  to  be  found 
in  old  block-books,  illuminated  manuscripts, 
encaustic  wall-paintings,  carved  bench-ends 
in  cathedrals,  and  even  in  the  bas-reliefs  of 
ancient  sarcophagi.  •  If  you  will  look  at  the 
oldest  water-colour  drawing  in  the  world, 
and  the  finest,  perhaps,  ever  executed — 
that  beautiful  distemper  sketch  preserved 
in  the  Vatican,  and  called  the  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandini — you  will  find  the  Couple,  togaed, 
stoled,  peplumed,  filleted,  and  sandalled, 
side  by  side,  gazing  pensively  at  the  newly- 
married  pair.  Close  by  them  is  an 
elegant  altar,  from  which  curls  a  slender 
skein  of  the  blue  smoke  of  incense.  Surely 
in  this  charming  performance,  the  fore- 
runner of  ever  so  many  thousands  of  Cor- 
boulds,  and  Haghes,  and  Carl  Werners,  there 
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must  liave  been  likewise  latent  the  idea  of 
tte  first  valentine.  Straightway,  1  fancy, 
did  the  Couple  in  the  Nozze  catch  at  the 
glorious  notion.  "  No  more,"  they  cried, 
"  will  we  bo  apart.*'  They  sang  the  duet 
in  Norma,  "  Yes,  we  together  will  live  and 
die."  Forthwith  he  slipped  off  his  toga 
and  assumed  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons, 
a  canary  waistcoat,  and  fawn-coloured  pan- 
taloons. With  equal  promptitude  she  dis- 
mantled herself  of  her  stola  and  peplum, 
and  donned  a  pink  muslin  dress,  a  black 
satin  jacket,  a  hat  and  feathers,  and  a  very 
large  blue  parasol.  There  was  nothing  else 
needed  after  this  but  for  them  to  be 
enshrined  in  a  frame  of  artificial  flowers, 
or  cut  paper  imitative  of  lace,  and  to  walk 
up  a  serpentine  gravel-path  in  the  midst  of 
a  meadow  of  the  brightest  emerald  green, 
and  to  be  arm-in-arm,  and  constant,  for  ever 
and  ever. 

But  the  valentine  phaae  of  the  Constant 
Couple  is  their  cheapest  and  their  vulgarest 
one.  They  derogate  from  their  station 
every  February ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, that  at  this  season  he  often  takes  the 
guise  of  a  journeyman  butcher,  and  she  of 
a  milliner's  apprentice.  Nay,  I  have  seen 
the  Constant  Couple  brought  down  so  low 
as  to  be  sold  for  a  penny ;  he  daubed  in  the 
most  staring  colours,  and  with  great  red 
blotches  on  his  cheeks  and  nose,  and 
smoking  a  cheap  cheroot ;  she  holding  up 
her  dress  to  display  an  inordinate  crinoline, 
and  a  preposterously  high-heeled  boot,  and 
with  a  label  issuing  from  her  lips,  expressive 
of  the  rudest  things.  It  is  only  once  a  year 
fortunately  that  this  sad  exhibition  takes 
place.  The  14«th  of  February  once  past, 
the  Constant  Couple  revert  to  their  normal 
status  as  the  cream  of  the  cream  of  aristo- 
cracy and  refinement. 

Let  me  travel  back  to  the  Middle  Ages 
— the  birth  of  printing  and  the  develop- 
ment of  wood  engraving.  The  Constant 
Couple — the  gentleman  in  a  slashed  doublet, 
monstrously  bombasted  trunks,  shoes  with 
huge  rosettes,  and  a  prodigious  basket 
rapier;  the  lady  in  a  quilted  farthingale, 
and  a  ruff  as  big  as  a  CM^wheel — are  very 
great  in  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  that 
quaint  prototype  of  our  Illustrated  London 
News  and  Graphic.  They  may  be  seen 
beholding  the  triumphs  of  Maximilian  and 
the  crowning  of  the  kaiser  at  Frankfort; 
taking  no  personal  part,  it  is  true,  in 
holding  out  the  platters  for  portions  of 
the  ox  roasted  whole,  or  goblets  for  the 
wine  with  which  the  great  fountain  runs ; 
disdaining  —  as  beseems  their  quality — 
to  scramble  for  the  largesse  flung  by  the 


heralds,  or  for  fragments  of  the  scarlet 
cloth  on  which  the  emperor  walks,  but  still 
contemplating  all  these   ceremonies  with 
the  liveliest  complacency.     I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  in  mediaeval  times  their  amuse- 
ments were  not  always  of  this  cheerful 
description.     They  were  addicted,  I  fear,  to   i 
sight-seeing  of  the  sensational  and  ghastly  { 
kind ;  and  in  that  grimmest  of  grim  books,  |i 
the  Praxis  Criminis  Persequendi  of  Millsens,  ' 
I  light  on  the  Constant  Couple  *'  assisting,"   i 
as  the  French  say,  with  an  expression  of  * 
the  most  intense  interest  at  the  question  ex- 
traordinary by  the  strappado,  at  the  break- 
ing on  the  wheel  of  a  highwayman,  at 
the  baking  and  boiUng  of  sundiy  coiners, 
heretics,  and  Jews,  and  at  the  scourging  of 
a  wretched  adventuress,  who  receives  her 
punishment  on  a  donkey's  back,  with  her 
face  turned   towards   the    ammars    tail 
Strange  that  a  Couple  moving  (arm-in-arm) 
in  the  first  circles,  accustomed  to  the  veij 
acme  of  sweetness  and  light,  creatures  of 
the  highest  culture,  and  who  never  miss 
such  truly   elegant  spectacles  as  the  en- 
thronisation  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
or  the  presentation  of  parses  to  Her  Boyal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Teck  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  wing  to  the  Home  for 
Little   Boys,   should  give    way    to   such 
morbid,  to  such  degrading  impulses.    Y^ 
so  it  is ;  and  their  addictedness  to  horrible 
spectacles  has  endured,  I  fear,  to  this  day. 
I   never  yet  saw  a  picture  of    Madame 
Tussaud's  Chamber  of  Horrors  ;  yet^  in  all 
likelihood,  were  such  a  representation  pro- 
duced, the  Couple  would  be  found  blandly 
surveying  the  obnoxious  criminals  in  wax- 
work ;  while  he  gave  her  a  technical  de^ 
scription  of  the  working  of  the  guiUotiDe, 
and  she,  with  the  eye  of  a  connoissear, 
examined  the  texture  of  Maria  Manning's 
Paisley  shawl.      On  the  other  hand,  the 
Constant  Couple,  watching  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  he  gazed  on  the  model  of 
Napoleon  lying  on  the  identical  camp-bed 
on  which  he  died  at  St.  Helena^  is  patent 
to  all  mankind.      The   Constant   Couple 
were  passionately  fond  of  the  Great  Duke. 
When  (with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer)  the  hero  revisited  the  field  of 
Waterloo  in  the   company  of    the   Mar- 
chioness of  Douro,  the  couple,  disguised  as 
a  Flemish  boor  in  a  blouse  and  a  young 
vrauw  in  a  tall  cap,  lay  on  the  turf  at 
Mont  St.  Jean,  and  importuned  the  illus- 
trious visitors  to  purchase  a  guide-book, 
and  a  quantity  of  sham  relics.     Of  course 
they  were  present  at  the  lying  in  state  at 
Chelsea   Hospital.      She  had  her  bonnet 
crushed,  and  lost  one  of  her  shoes  in  the 
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pressure  of  the  crowd ;  he  emerged  from 
it  with  his  costly  attire  as  tattered  and  torn 
as  that  of  the  man  in  the  HoaBO  that  Jack 
Built.     I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  them  in 
so  pitiable  a  condition  since  the  day  when 
they  waited  from  nine  a.m.  to   six-thirty 
P.M.  at  the  pit-door  of  Dmry  Lane  Theatre, 
in  the  hope  of  secnring  front  places  to 
witness  the  performance  of  Master  Betty. 
Their  admiration  for  the  Young  Boscius 
cost  them  nearly  all  their  clothes ;  but  they 
were  superior  to  misfortune,  and  appeared 
in  brand-new  suits  on  the  bridge  across  the 
ornamental  water  in  St.  James's  Park,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  this  conntiy  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns.     He  had  his  coat 
singed  by  one  of  Sir  William  Congreve's 
squibs  discharged  from  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord, and  her  hat,  with  a  prodigions  top- 
knot of  feathers,  was  in  considerable  danger 
from  a  stray  rocket-stick ;  but  they  were 
bound  to  confront  crowds  and  to  surmount 
difficulties.     They  were  in  the  smartest  of 
wherries,  and  close  alongside  of  the  royal 
barge,  when  William  the  Fonrth  went  in 
state  to  the  opening  of  New  London  Bridge 
(I  grieve  to  say  that  ten  years  previonsly 
they  had  caught  sad    colds,   and  ran   a 
narrow  risk  of  being  sabred  into  the  bar- 
gain by  the    Life    Guards    Bine,    when 
mingling  in  the  mob  at  Queen  Caroline's 
funeral) ;   but  they  were    all  themselves 
again  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 
''Themselves!"   I  shonld  think    so;   the 
Constant  Couple  then  came  out  in  their 
proper  colours.     Their  rank  and  state  be- 
came repealed.      He    in  the  robes  of  a 
baron,  and  holding  his  coronet  in  his  hand, 
and  she  with  a  lofty  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers,  and  all  Qolconda  in  diamonds  on 
her  lovely    person,    stood   arm-in-arm  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  see  the  sovereign  pass. 
1  saw  them  again  under  similar  happy 
auspices  no  later  than  last  spring,  beneath 
the  portico  of  the  House  of  Lords.     It  was 
the  day  when  parliament  was  opened  by 
Her  Majesty;  and,  the  ceremonial  being 
over,  the  Constant  Couple  were  waiting  for 
their  carriage  to  come  up. 

But  mark  the  modesty,  the  simple- 
mindedness  of  true  virtue  and  worth.  This 
manifestly  high -bom  pair  are  not  too 
proud,  on  occasion,  to  assume  the  garb, 
and  to  assimilate  l^einselves  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  middle  classes.  If  the  Queen 
travels  to  Scotlaiid,  the  Constant  Couple 
are,  by  £Ebvour  of  the  station-master,  ad- 
mitted to  the  railway  platform,  and  with 
loyalty  beaming  in  their  countenances,  they 
hail  the  arrival  of  the  royal  train.  Then  he 
z'^ises  his  hai^  and  she  waves  her  handker- 


chief.    There  never  was  such  a  Couple  for 
raising  their  hat  and  waving  their  hand- 
kerchief.    They  are  also  devotedly  fond  of 
flower  shows  and  fancy  fairs ;  they  mode- 
rately favour  meetings  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  and  they  sometimes  patronise 
a  Sunday-school  tea-meeting,  or  temperance 
gathering.     I  fancy  though  that  he — as  a 
rule  the  most  docile  of  partners — is  apt  to 
be  recalcitrant  when   Sunday   schools   or 
teetotalism    are    on    the    tapis.      Strictly 
virtuous  and  unimpeachably  genteel,  he  is 
yet,  I  imagine,  somewhat  of  a  jovial  soul. 
But  it  is  at  International  Exhibitions  that 
the  ubiquitous  Abelard  and  Heloise  are  in 
their  greatest  glory.     See  them  in  Hyde 
Park  in  '51 ;  at  South  Kensington  in  '62 ;  in 
the  Champs  Elys^s  in  '55 ;  in  the  Crom- 
well-road in  '62 ;  in  the  Champs  de  Mars 
in  '67y  and  at  South  Kensington  in  the 
present  year  of  grace.     They  are  inde- 
fatigable in  their  attendance;  their  great 
curiosity  has  stomach  for  all :  machinery 
in  motion,  crown  jewels,  surgical  prepara- 
tions, and   Mr.  dremer's  toys;    cashmere 
shawls,  Barb^dienne's  bronzes,  automaton 
singing  birds,   international  fine  art,   the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  province  of  Tobolsk, 
and  the  pottery  of  all  nations.     In  their 
perambulation    of  the  galleries,  I  notice 
with  indescribable  joy  that  they  have  a 
companion  of  their  wanderings,  and  a  par- 
ticipator   in    their  pleasures.      I    always 
thought — I  always  maintained,  that  they 
were  a  happy  bs  well  as  a  Constant  Couple. 
See,  Heaven  has  blessed  their  union  with 
ofispring !     The  Couple  always  take  a  child 
with   them  to  the  Exhibition  ;  and  from 
the  fondly  confiding  manner — a  kind   of 
seraphic  smirk — with  which  the  pledge  of 
affection  looks  up  in  their  eyes,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  couple  are  his  papa  and  mamma. 
Sometimes  the  pledge  is  a  sprightly  youth  in 
black  velvet  knickerbockers,  at  other  times 
a  sylph-like  ml  in  a  short  skirt  and  laced 
pantalettes.  Their  chief  characteristic,  apart 
from  devoted  filial  love,  is  a  continual  thirst 
for  information ;  and  the  Constant  Couple 
have  enough  to  do  in  answering  a  perpetual 
flow  of  Mangnall's  Questions  on  art  and 
industry,  textile  fabrics  and  ceramic  ware. 
The  Uonstant  Couple  never  fail  to  attend 
the  University  boat-race,  and  may  be  seen 
crossing  over  Barnes  Common  on  horse- 
back, he  raising  his  hat,  she  waving  her 
handkerchief  in  honour  of  the  victorious, 
but  absent  crew.  You  will  be  sure,  likewise, 
to  meet  them  at  the  Oxford  Commemoration. 
Then  he  wears  a  coUege  cap  and  gown,  and 
has  evidently  graduated  high  in  honours ; 
and  she,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  pre- 
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tends  to  be  his  mother,  or  his  sister,  or 
his  sweetheart.  But  meet  them  next  week 
at  the  Crystal  Palace — they  never  yet 
missed  a  Handel  Festival,  or  an  operatic 
Saturday— and  they  become  man  and  wife 
again.  As  man  and  wife  I  have  lately 
viewed  them  inspecting  the  manufacture 
of  the  Glcnfield  patent  starch,  and  I  have 
no  donbt  they  take  an  equal  interest  in  the 
preparation  of  ozokerit  and  sea  moss  farine. 
I  know  they  do  in  the  Derby  and  the  Cattle 
Show  at  the  Agricnltural  Hall,  and  the 
launch  of  the  iron-clad  turret-ship  Foun- 
derer.  And,  upon  my  word — that  wonder- 
ful Couple — there  they  were  last  week,  all 
eyes  and  ears,  in  the  riding- school  at  Ver- 
sailles, spectators  of  the  Communist  trials. 
They  had  previonsly  watched  the  demon 
firemen  pumping  petroleum  into  the  blaz- 
ing ruins  of  the  Finance  Ministry.  Pic- 
torial particulars  of  the  opening  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  have  not  come  to 
hand  as  I  close  this  paper,  but  when  the 
abstract  and  brief  chronicle  (in  wood-cnts) 
appears,  I  shall  be  bitterly  disappointed  if 
I  do  not  find  the  Constant  Couple  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  first  train  through  the 
Alps,  and  cheering  the  Commendatore 
Giuttoni  to  the  echo. 

But  halt — "  basta  !" — I  have  pursued 
my  idle  whim  long  enough,  and  must  not 
worry  it  to  death.  The  secret — it  is  but  a 
secret  de  Polichinelle — is  divulged.  Go 
yon,  as  I  have  done,  to  a  few  back  volumes 
of  the  illustrated  papers ;  go  to  the  chromo- 
lithographic  show-bills  of  tradesmen,  and 
the  headings  of  almanacks ;  go  to  the 
frontispieces  of  old  books,  the  engravings 
in  hand-books  to  London,  and  the  designs 
for  new  public  buildings,  sent  every  year 
by  imaginative  and  hopeful  architects  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  yon  will  know 
as  much  about  the  Constant  Conple  as  I 
do.  Bless  them  again,  I  say,  for  their 
counterfeit  presentiments  have  made  me 
laugh  heartily  many  a  time.  And  to  be 
able  to  laugh,  as  the  world  wags,  is  some- 
thing. 


SEBENADE. 

Art  thou  wakin^f, 
Menj  nm  ?    Yea,  thou  art  waking ; 
On  tbe  heights  thy  •mile  is  breaking, 
'While  the  cold  stars  fainter  glowing 
Fade,  and  morning  winds  are  blowing 

Warm  and  free. 

Art  thou  waking, 
Little  bird  P    Yea,  thou  art  waking ; 
Sones  of  morning  thou  art  making. 
In  the  suDlight  thou  art  leaptDg, 
Out  and  in  the  green  boughs  cnering 

Merrilj. 


Art  thou  waking 
Happy  roec-bush  ?    Yea,  thy  breaking 
BIoBsoms  the  sweet  light  are  taking ; 
And  thy  buds  are  Vittid  slowly, 
That  thy  cups  with  dewdropa  holy 

Filled  may  be. 

Art  thou  waking, 
Prettr  maiden  ?    Art  thou  waking? 
'Neath  the  window  with  heart  aching, 
I  have  waited  fondly  pinin? 
That  thy  face's  first  sweet  uiining 

I  may  see  1 

Thou  art  waking, 
Dearest,  brightest,  thou  art  waking. 
Thy  white  blind  is  sweetly  breaking 
Like  a  lily's  leaTei  asunder. 
And  thine  eyes  with  a  sweet  wonder 

Shine  on  me. 

All  IB  waking, 
All  is  waking !    Day  is  breaking  I 
Each  the  new  delight  partaking, 
Birds  are  singing,  bobcs  blowing. 
And  thy  loTer,  yearning,  glowing, 

Waits  for  thee ! 


OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. 

AN  OLD  EUGBT  STORY.      THE  LITTLE  BOTTLE  OF 

LAUREL-WATEB. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1759,  Masnlipat&m, 
the  capital  of  Golconda,  was  taken  bj 
storm  from  the  French  garrison.  Fore^ 
most  among  the  English  assailants  was  a 
yonng  snbaltern  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Regi- 
ment, named  Donnellan.  This  officer, 
eager  for  booty,  undertook,  for  eight  hnn- 
dred  rnpees,  to  sort  from  Uie  common  loot 
some  chests  of  treasnre  and  rich  bales 
claimed  by  certain  black  and  Armenian 
merchants  of  the  town.  For  taking  this 
bribe  Donnellan  was  tried  by  conrt-martia], 
and  deprived  of  his  commission.  Unable 
to  get  any  redress  from  Lord  Olive,  Don- 
nellan retamed  to  England  to  write  an 
angry  pamphlet  against  his  colonel  In 
some  way  or  other  obtaining  his  half-par, 
Donnellan  now  became  a  man  of  pleasure, 
a  gambler,  and  a  fortune  hunter,  readj  to 
make  money  by  any  decorous  imposture. 

The  new  Pantheon  (intended  for  a  sort 
of  winter  Ranelagh),  opened  in  17/2,  iras 
built  by  Mr.  Wyatb,  and  cost  some  fif^J 
thousand  pounds.  Horace  Walpole,  in  one 
of  his  studied,  agreeable  letters,  praises  it 
as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  architecture,  "Ini* 
agine,"  says  the  clever  Fribble,  "Baalbec 
in  all  its  glory."  A  very  splendid  sham 
paradise,  no  doubt,  a  paradise  fit  for 
Adams  like  Captain  Donnellan,  and  Eves 
like  the  fashionable  ladies  of  his  day.  Some- 
how or  other  the  adventurer  found  means 
to  buy  two  shares  in  this  undertaking,  and 
to  be  appointed  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
There  he  was  in  all  his  gloiy;  smootli, 
graceful,  stealthy  as  a  snake,  he  channel 
the  Flutters  and  Teazles  of  the  day,  ^^ 
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reigned  butterfly  king  of  that  glittering 
sham  world. 

In  due  season  lie  went  to  Bath  to  look  for 
an  heiress.  In  Juno,  1777,  fortune  sent  him 
one.  The  inn  at  which  he  stayed  was  so 
full  that  there  was  not  another  bed.  Two 
Warwickshire  ladie^  the  Dowager  Lady 
Boughton  and  her  fair  daughter,  arrived, 
and  were  in  despair.  How  could  they 
sleep  on  chairs  in  a  coflfee-room  ?  At  that 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  in  glided 
Donnellan,  young,  handsome,  soft  of  speech. 
He  insisted  on  surrendering  his  bedroom 
to  the  two  ladies.  They  accepted  the  offer 
with  gratitude,  and  asked  their  benefactor 
to  brKikfast  the  next  morning.  He  came, 
he  saw,  he  conquered.  Who  could  resist 
such  a  man  ?  Shortly  after,  to  the  rage  of 
the  family,  he  eloped  with  Miss  Boughton, 
and  married  her  triumphantly.  As  the 
handsome  adventurer,  however,  generously 
agreed  to  abandon  all  share  in  his  wife's 
fortune,  the  family  in  time  grew  reconciled. 

The  handsome  and  agreeable  captain 
came  from  Bath  with  his  wife  to  reside  at 
Lawford  Hall,  in  June,  1778.  In  the  same 
year,  Lady  Boughton  went  to  fetch  her  son. 
Sir  Theodosius,  from  Eton,  where  he  had 
wallowed  deeply  in  vice,  to  live  with  her 
quietly  down  in  the  Warwickshire  house. 
He  attained  his  twentieth  year,  August 
the  3rd,  1780.  Wilful  and  untoward,  the 
sickly  young  squire  soon  began  to  quarrel 
with  his  new  brother-in-law,  whose  checks, 
reproofs,  and  cautions  he  took,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  very  bad  part.  From 
several  quarrels  and  embryo  duels  in  Bath, 
in  1778,  and  also  at  the  Assembly  Rooms 
at  the  Bear  Inn,  Rugby,  in  September,  1779, 
the  captain  extricated  him.  Donnellan  also 
Baved  the  lad's  life  (or  at  least  he  claimed  to 
have  done  so)  on  one  occasion  when  his  foot 
slipped,  as  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  Newbold 
Church  to  try  and  turn  the  weathercock. 
The  captain  had  also  (as  he  afterwards 
asserted)  entreated  the  rash  stripling  never 
to  bathe  in  the  Lawford  Hall  pond  without 
bundles  of  bulrushes  or  bladders.  In  fact, 
he  had  been  so  considerate  and  watchful, 
that  Sir  Theodosius  hated  him,  and  thwarted 
and  snubbed  him  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Several  times  before  August,  1780,  the 
captain  had  spoken  forebodingly  of  the 
young  squire's  health.  One  day  he  said  in 
a  mysterious  way  to  Lady  Boughton  : 

"  Don't  talk  about  leaving  Lawford  Hall ; 
something  or  other  may  happen.  The.  is  in 
a  very  bad  state  of  health.  You  cannot 
tell  what  may  arise  before  that  time." 

Donnellan  had  also  warned  Lady  Bough- 
ton   not  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup 


with  her  son  (as  he  was  being  salivated), 
nor  to  touch  the  bread  he  cut,  as  there 
might  be  arsenic  on  his  fingers,  since  he 
was  fond  of  poisoning  fish  to  kill  the  rats. 
Always  considerate,  always  decorous,  the 
captain  became  the  self-elected  guardian 
angel  of  Lawford  Hall.  On  Saturday,  the 
26th  of  August,  this  amiable  man  had  a 
conversation  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  New- 
som,  rector  of  Newbold,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  tour.  He  spoke  of  the 
alarming  state  of  Sir  The.'s  health,  and  of 
the  way  he  quacked  himself  with  mercury, 
ft-om  prescriptions  in  some  medical  book  his 
mother  had  foolishly  given  him.  The  ill- 
ness seemed  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  "  his 
intellects  at  intervals  were  so  much  affected, 
that  nobody  knew  what  it  was  to  live  with 
him." 

**  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  sympa- 
thising rector,  gravely,  "  I  should  say  his^ 
life  is  not  worth  two  years'  purchase." 

"Not  one,"  was  the  curt  reply  of  the 
guardian  angel. 

The  Tuesday  following  Lady  Boughton'a 
servant  boy,  Samuel  Frost,  was  sent  over  to 
Rugby  for  some  medicine,  and  Mr.  Powell^ 
the  surgeon,  delivered  the  bottle,  neatly 
wrapped  up  and  sealed  in  the  usual  trim 
medical  manner,  to  the  servant  with  his 
own  hand.  It  was  a  harmless,  common- 
place, two-ounce  draught  of  rhubarb,  jalap,, 
spirits  of  lavender,  nutmeg  water,  and 
syrup,  warm,  soothing,  smelling  of  spice, 
if  anything  at  all,  slightly  purgative,  and 
chiefly  usefal  as  a  vehicle  for  charging 
eighteen  -  pence.  The  careless  lad  took 
the  bottle,  touched  his  hat,  and  rode  back 
gaily  to  Lawford  Hall.  About  half-past 
five  the  lad  delivered  the  bottle  to  Sir 
Theodosius,  whom  he  met  on  the  staircase, 
and  about  six  o'clock  the  young  baronet 
went  out  fishing  with  Samuel  Frost,  and 
Lady  Boughton  and  Mrs.  Donnellan  took 
an  hour's  walk  in  the  garden.  It  was 
autumn,  and  there  was  fruit  to  gather,  and 
past  the  great  laurel  shrubberies,  glittering 
in  the  sunset,  the  two  ladies  walked,  chat- 
ting about  the  grape  bunches  on  this 
vine,  and  the  freckled  greengages  yellow- 
ing upon  that  tree.  About  seven  o'clock 
the  gtdlant  captain,  debonair  as  usual,  came 
out  of  the  front  door,  rubbing  his  little 
white  hands,  and  joined  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law.     He  said : 

"  I  have  been  down  to  see  them  fishing, 
and  tried  to  persuade  Sir  The.  to  come  in, 
lest  he  should  take  cold,  but  I  couldn't." 
The  wilful  boy  was  always  imprudent;  there 
were  the  usual  regrets,  as  it  was  getting 
late,  and  the  dew  was  heavy,  but  nothing 
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cl>o  was  said.  The  captain  drank  a  cup  of 
milk,  and  retired  early.  A  little  after  nine 
Sir  The.  came  in,  very  well,  but  tired ;  ate 
a  little  supper,  and  went  to  bed.  As  his 
mother  was  going  up-stairs  her  son  called 
her  to  his  room,  and  asked  permission  to 
send  her  boy,  Sam  Frost,  out  the  next 
morning  with  the  net,  for  some  fish,  as  Mr. 
Ponnereau,  a  Northamptonshire  fHend  of 
his,  was  expected  in  the  evening.  That 
night  the  Boughton  family  (all  but  one) 
slept  peacefully. 

The  next  morning  about  six  Sam  Frost 
knocked  at  his  young  master's  door,  and, 
going  in,  asked  him  for  some  straps  to 
buckle  on  the  fishing-net;  the  lad,  leap- 
ing out  of  bed,  brisk  and  livelv,  went  into 
the  next  room  to  get  them.  About  seven 
Lady  Boughton,  as  her  son  had  requested 
her  the  night  before,  came  in,  as  she 
went  down-stairs,  to  give  him  his  rhubarb 
draught.  He  appeared  well,  very  well, 
and,  on  her  inquiring  where  the  bottle 
was,  told  her  that  it  stood  there  upon 
the  shelf.  He  then  asked  for  a  bit  of 
cheese  to  take  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  desired  her  to  read  the  label,  to 
make  sure  it  was  the  right  bottle.  She 
read :  "  The  purging  draught  for  Sir 
Theodosius  Boughton."  She  then  poured 
out  the  turbid,  reddish-brown,  aromatic 
liquid,  forgetting  to  first  shake  it  up.  The 
lad  at  once  called  out,  with  all  the  im- 
periousness  of  an  invalid,  and  all  the  selfish 
despotism  of  a  spoiled  child,  "  Pour  it 
back  again,  and  shake  the  bottle."  With 
the  slavish  affection  of  a  mother,  Lady 
Boughton  did  so,  and  in  doing  so  spilt 
a  part  upon  the  table.  As  Sir  The.  rue- 
fully drank  the  thick  brown  potion,  he 
stopped  to  say,  "  It  smells  and  tastes  very 
nauseous." 

"  I  think  it  smells  very  strong,  like  bitter 
almonds,"  was  Lady  Boughton's  reply. 

He  then  bit  some  cheese,  rinsed  his 
mouth,  and  laid  down.  A  minute  and  a  half 
after  he  had  taken  the  medicine  the  poor 
boy  began  to  struggle,  and  th.ere  was  a 
gurgling  in  his  throat,  as  if  he  were  unable 
to  keep  the  nauseous  medicine  down.  These 
symptoms  lasted  about  ten  minutes.  Then 
he  grew  more  composed,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  sleep.  Quietly  his  mother  glided 
from  the  room.  Returning  to  steal  a  look 
at  him  five  minutes  afterwards,  to  her 
infinite  horror  she  found  him  with  his  eyes 
fixed,  his  teeth  clenched  in  mortal  agony, 
and  froth  oozing  fast  from  each  comer  of 
his  mouth.  He  was  evidently  dying.  Rush- 
ing down-stairs,  she  ran  to  the  stable  where 
William  Frost,  the  coachman,  was  waiting 


with  tlie  horses  ready  for  her  morning  ride 
with  tlic  captain  to  the  Wells. 

"  William,  WiUiam  !"  she  called. 

"  My  lady  !"  was  the  answer. 

"  You  must  go  to  Mr.  Powell,  and  fetch 
him  as  fast  as  possible.  My  eon  is  danger- 
ously ill !" 

"  There  is  only  your  horse  in  the  stable^ 
my  lady,"  said  William. 

"That  will  not  go  fast  enough.  Yon 
must  get  the  mare." 

But  Captain  Donnellan  had  the  mare, 
and  had  ridden  off  to  the  Wells. 

"  Go  and  meet  him  and  take  the  mare  !*' 
was  the  frantic  order. 

But  just  then  the  captain  appeared  inside 
the  gate,  and  the  coachman  told  him  he 
had  to  take  the  mare  and  ride  off  to  Rugby 
for  Mr.  Powell.  His  answer  the  coach- 
man did  not  in  his  excitement  mark,  bat 
leaped  on  the  mare  and  dashed  off.  In  less 
than  five  minutes  from  the  seizure,  the 
captain  was  up  in  Sir  The.'8  room,  where 
two  of  the  fenuJe  servants  and  the  mother 
were  standinflr,  petrified  with  horror,  by  the 
dying  boy,  whose  lips  a  maid  was  wiping. 
Donnellan  asked  coolly  what  she  wanted; 
at  that  moment  the  boy  was  dying  £^t. 

"I  wanted,"  said  Lady  Boughton,  "to 
tell  you  what  a  terrible  thmg  has  happened ; 
what  an  unaccountable  thing  in  a  doctor 
to  send  such  a  medicine,  for  if  a  dog  had 
taken  it  it  would  have  lolled  him.  I  don't 
think  my  son  will  live." 

The  captain  asked  in  what  way  Sir  The. 
had  been  taken.  Lady  Boughton  told  him. 
His  first  question  naturally  was : 

"  Where  is  the  physic  bottle?" 

She  pointed  to  tne  two  bottles.  The 
&tal  one  recently  emptied,  and  the  one 
emptied  on  the  Saturday.  Donnellan  took 
up  the  last  bottle,  and  being  told  that  was 
it,  instantly  poured  into  it  some  water  out 
of  the  water-bottle,  shook  it  carefully,  did 
not  taste  it,  but  emptied  the  contents  into 
a  wash-hand  basin  full  of  dirty  water. 

Lady  Boughton,  struck  by  this  odd  pro- 
ceeding, cried  out : 

''  You  ought  not  to  do  that.  What  are 
you  at  ?  You  should  not  meddle  with  the 
bottles." 

Li  spite  of  this  the  captain  at  once 
snatched  up  the  other  bottle— the  draught 
bottle  of  Saturday — poored  in  water,  shook 
it,  then  put  his  finger  to  taste  the  liquid, 
and  said  it  was  nauseous. 

She  again  said,  with  some  slight  distmsi 
and  alarm,  "What  are  you  about?  You 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  the  bottles." 

He  repHed,  "  I  did  it  to  taste  it." 

But  he  never  proposed  to  taste  the  can- 
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tents  of  the  fatal  bottle,  and  that  fact  struck 
root  in  the  mother's  mind.  Another  thing, 
that  escaped  her  observation  at  the  time, 
soon  after  still  more  excited  her  suspicions. 
The  captain  desired  Sarah  Blundell,  one  of 
the  housemaids,  to  remove  the  basin,  the 
dirty  things,  and  the  medicine  bottles. 
Now  all  this  was  very  decorous  and  gentle- 
man-like, but  was  perhaps  more  befitting  an 
orderiy  business-like  undertaker  than  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  poor  boy  who  lay  yet 
scarce  cold  in  the  very  room  where  he  (the 
captain)  then  stood.  And  yet  so  anxious 
was  the  captain  for  the  neatness  of  the 
room  that  the  coroner's  jury  would  soon 
have  to  visit,  that  he  actually  snatched  the 
medicine  bottles  together  and  thrust  them 
himself  into  the  housemaid's  shaking  hand. 
Bat  LadyBoughton's  vigilance  was  aroused. 
She  turned,  angrily  took  the  bottles  out  of 
the  girl's  hand,  and  bade  her  set  them 
down,  and  let  them  alone.  Donnellan,  still 
anxious  for  the  proprieties,  then  desired 
that  the  place  might  be  cleaned,  and  the 
clothes  thrown  into  the  inner  room.  This 
diverted  Lady  Boughton's  attention,  and 
as  she  unlocked  the  door  of  the  inner  room, 
and  while  her  back  was  turned  for  the 
moment,  as  she  was  afterwards  told,  the 
captain  again  thrust  the  bottles  into  Sarah 
Blundell's  hand,  and  bade  her  take  them 
down-stairs,  chiding  her  for  not  doing  what 
he  had  at  first  told  her.  As  the  linen  was 
being  thrown  into  the  inner  room,  the 
captain  said  to  the  maid : 

"  Here,  take  his  stockings.  They  have 
been  wet,  he  has  caught  cold  be  sure, 
and  that  might  occasion  his  death." 

Lady  Boughton  said  nothing,  but  pre- 
sently felt  and  examined  the  stockings. 
They  were  neither  wet,  nor  had  they  been 
wet.     That,  too,  was  singular. 

The  captain  presently  went  into  the 
garden,  and  searching  out  Francis  Amos, 
the  gardener,  said  to  him : 

'*  Gardener,  you  must  go  and  take  a 
couple  of  pigeons  directly"  (to  kill  and  put 
to  the  feet  of  the  dying  boy). 

The  gardener  repli^  there  were  none  fit 
to  eat. 

Donnellan  said  :  "  It  will  make  no  odds 
if  they  are  not,  for  they  are  for  Sir  The. ; 
we  must  have  them  ready  against  the 
doctor  comes.  Poor  fellow  (Sir  The.),  he 
lies  in  a  sad  agony  now  with  his  disease 
— it  will  be  the  death  of  him." 

The  remedy  was,  however,  a  little  too 
late.  As  the  grardener  entered  the  house 
with  the  pigeons.  Lady  Boughton  and 
Mrs.  Donnellan,  wringing  their  hands,  met 
him  at  the  door,  and  cried : 


"  It  is  too  late  now — he  is  dead  !" 

He  was  then  sent  for  two  women  from 
the  village  to  lay  out  the  corpse. 

The  captain  remained  cool  and  ever 
attentive  to  the  proprieties.  That  class  of 
man  is  not  ruffled  by  mere  vulgar  events  like 
death.  An  hour  or  two  after  that  scene  of 
agony  up- stairs,  he  was  seated  with  the  two 
weeping  women  in  the  parlour.  All  at 
once  he  broke  out  angrily  and  strangely  to 
his  wife : 

"Your  mother,"  he  said,  "has  been 
pleased  to  take  notice  of  my  washing  the 
bottle  out,  and  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  have  done  if  I  had  not  thought  of 
saying  I  put  the  water  into  it  to  taste  it 
with  my  finger." 

This  revived  in  Lady  Boughton  the 
horrible  thought  of  the  morning.  She 
said  nothing,  but  turned  away  from  him  to 
the  window.  He  repeated  what  he  had 
said  to  his  astonished  wife.  Lady  Boughton 
atill  stood  there,  dark  against  the  light, 
and  made  no  reply.  Then  he  desired  his 
wife  to  ring  the  bell  and  call  up  a  servant. 
A  servant  came,  and  he  ordered  Will,  the 
coachman,  to  be  sent  for.  Will  came. 
Donnellan  then  said : 

"  Will,  don't  you  remember  that  I  set 
out  of  those  iron  gates  this  morning  about 
seven  o'clock  ?  You  remember  that,  don't 
you  ?" 

The  coachman  said,  "  Yes,  sir." 

"And  that  was  the  first  time  of  my 
going  out.  I  have  never  been  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  this  morning.  You  re- 
member that  I  set  out  there  at  seven  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  asked  for  a  horse  to  go 
to  the  Wells  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  you  are  my  evidence  P" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

That  same  evening  the  captain  went 
into  the  garden  to  Amos,  who  used  to 
gather  roses  and  lavender  for  him  to  distil, 
and  said  to  him  in  the  genial  way  of  a 
probable  legatee,  and  with  all  the  exulta- 
tion of  a  future  baronet  working  in  him  : 

"  Now,  gardener,  you  shall  live  at  your 
ease,  and  work  at  your  ease ;  it  shall  not 
be  as  it  was  in  Sir  The.'s  day.  I  wanted 
before  to  be  master^  but  I  have  got  master 
now,  and  shall  be  master." 

A  few  days  after,  the  captain  brought 
Amos  a  still  to  clean.  It  was  full  of  lime, 
and  the  lime  was  wet.  The  lime-water,  ho 
said,  had  been  used  to  kill  fleas,  not  a 
common  remedy  for  such  intruders;  but 
then  the  captain  was  a  chemist,  and  a 
clever  man,  and  knew  what  was  what 
better  than  your  Warwickshire  gardeners. 
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And  now  it  was  that  a  mmoar  began  to 
flit  about  the  honse  as  a  bat  flatters  half 
visible  in  the  dark.  It  passed  from  the 
harness-room  to  the  still-room,  from  the 
servants'  hall  to  the  housekeeper's  room, 
from  the  gardener's  shed  to  the  butler's 
pantry.  These  dim  fears  and  suspicions, 
condensed  into  words,  amounted  to  this, 
that  Sir  The.  had  in  some  way  or  other, 
either  by  carelessness  or  intention,  been 
poisoned.  Sarah  Blundell  described  how 
anxious  Captain  Donnellan  had  been  to 
r.  move  the  medicine  bottles  from  the  dead 
lad's  room.  Catherine  Amos,  the  cook, 
then  remembered  and  told  the  open- 
mouthed,  pale  servants  gathered  round  the 
fire,  how  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Sir 
The.  was  seized,  just  as  she  had  left  the 
djing  lad,  the  captain  had  met  her  in  the 
passage  and  said,  *'  Sir  Theodosius  was  out 
very  late  last  night  a-fishing,  and  it  was 
very  silly  of  him,  such  physic  as  he  had 
been  taking."  Then  Sarah  Blundell  would 
jnention  how  her  lady  had  observed  that 
Sir  The.'s  stockings  were  not  wet,  though 
the  captain,  who  had  been  with  him, 
had  regretted  his  being  out  so  late  in  the 
wet  grass.  "  The  captain  with  him  ?"  said 
Sam  Frost,  Lady  Boughton's  boy,  at  one  of 
these  parliaments  in  the  kitchen ;  "  not  he. 
I  and  Sir  The.  were  alone  the  whole  time." 
That  was  odd,  too,  and  some  shook  their 
heads.  Moreover,  said  Sam,  "  Sir  The.  was 
never  off  his  horse  the  whole  time,  so  how 
could  his  feet  get  wet,  mark  you."  It 
would  not  be  forgotten  either  by  the  ser- 
vants how  the  captain  had  instantly  rinsed 
the  bottles,  and  the  gardener  would  be 
sure  to  tell  how  Mr.  Donnellan  came 
somewhat  late  for  the  two  pigeons,  and  in 
the  evening  how  he  had  exulted  at  be- 
coming lord  of  Lawford  Hall. 

An  hour  after  Sir  The.'s  death,  Mr. 
Powell,  the  Rugby  surgeon,  arrived,  and 
went  gravely  and  with  long,  solemn  steps 
up-stairs  to  the  room  where  the  corpse  lay. 
He  took  up  the  cold  waxen  hand,  and 
putting  it  instantly  down,  said,  "He  is 
dead."  He  then  turned  to  the  captain,  who 
with  decorous  gravity  stood  watchful  at 
his  elbow,  and  asked  how  the  boy  had  died. 

Donnellan  replied,  "In  convulsions;" 
he  had  been  out  the  night  before  and 
caught  cold.  Two  bottles  were  shown  Mr. 
Powell,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  them. 
Lady  Boughton  merely  told  him  that  soon 
after  the  lad  took  the  medicine  sent,  he 
had  been  seized  with  convulsions. 

The  same  morning  that  Sir  The.  died, 
the  captain,  ever  decorous  and  business- 
like, wrote  a  very  calm  communication  of 


the  death  to  Sir  William  Wheeler,  SL- 
The.'s  guardian,  who  lived  ten  miles  off. 
It  ran  thus,  and  the  captain  had  evidently 
braced  himself  to  be  philosophic  and  cool 
under  great  sorrow : 

Lawford  Hall,  Aag:iitt  Slst,  1760. 

Dear  Sib, — ^I  am  sorry  to  be  the  com- 
municator of  Sir  Theodosius's  death  to 
you,  which  happened  this  morning;  he 
has  been  for  some  time  past  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Powell,  of  Rugby,  for  the  com- 
plaint which  he  had  at  Eton.  Lady  Bonghton 
and  my  wife  are  inconsolable ;  they  join 
me  in  best  respects  to  Lady  Wheeler  and 
yourself. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  g^reatest  esteem. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
JoHH  Donhbllan. 

To  Sir  William  Wheeler,  Bart. 

On  Sunday  the  body  of  Sir  The.  was 
quietly  soldered  up  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and 
the  funeral  was  fixed  for  the  next  day.  The 
men  in  the  black  cloaks,  and  the  tenacts 
swathed  in  crape,  were  already  assembled, 
when  Mr.  Powell  rode  over  with  a  very  im- 
portant conmiunication  from  Sir  William 
Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Powell  observed  that 
the  captain's  hands  trembled  as  he  read 
it,  decorous  as  he  ever  was. 

The  calm  but  serious  letter  began : 

Leamington,  September  4Ui,  17S0. 

Dear  Sib, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I 
have  been  applied  to,  as  the  guardian  of 
the  late  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  his  sudden  deatli ; 
report  says  that  he  was  better  the  morn- 
ing of   his    death,    and   before    he  tool: 
the  physic,   than  he  had  been  for  many 
weeks,  and  that  he  waa  taken  ill  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  and  died  two  hours  aflor 
he  had  swallowed  the  physic;  and  it  will 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Powell  io 
have  his  body  opened,  and  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  to  you,  Lady  Boughton,  and  Mrs. 
Donnellan,  when  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
reported  ^1  over  the  county  that  he  was  ! 
killed  either  by  medicine  or'  poison.    The 
county  will  never  be  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary unless  the  body  is  opened,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  lay  this  matter  before  Lady  i 
Boughton  in  as  tender  a  manner  as  possible,  ; 
and  to  point  out  to  her  the  real  necessity  of  | 
complying  with  my  request,   and  to  say 
that  it  is  expected  by  the  county,  &c. 

The  captain  at  once  wrote  in  the  mast  I^ 
cordial  manner  to  Sir  William,  sayinsr:  i 
"We  most  cheerfully  wish  to  have  the 
body  opened  for  the  general  satisfactson, 
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and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Come 
yourself."  He  also  wrote  off  to  Doctor 
Rattray  and  Mr,  Wilmer,  of  Coventry,  to 
come  that  very  evening  if  possible. 

It  was  dark  when  the  two  doctors  ar- 
rived at  Lawford  Hall  on  their  dismal 
errand.  Captain  Donnellan,  in  his  grandest 
manner,  received  them  in  the  hall  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand ;  he  lighted  them  into 
the  parlour,  and  they  had  refreshment 
while  the  coflSn  was  being  unsoldered.  As 
they  came  into  the  hall,  Mr.  Powell  stood 
at  a  table  reading  a  letter  which  had  been 
lying  there,  and  which  he  had  opened  by 
mistake.  Captain  Donnellan  turned  the 
letter  up  and  read  the  direction.  It  was 
a  second  letter  from  Sir  William  Wheeler, 
suggesting  that  no  one  but  the  faculty 
should  be  present  at  the  examination, 
"  which  was  not  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  but 
to  prevent  the  world  from  blaming  any  of 
us  that  had  anything  to  do  with  poor  Sir 
Theodosius."  The  letter  was  very  polite, 
the  captain  said,  and  the  first  letter  he  had 
received  was  much  the  same.  Here  he  was 
hardly  candid,  as  the  first  letter  had  ex- 
pressed strong  suspicion  of  poison.  He 
fumbled  in  his  deep-flapped  waistcoat- 
pocket  for  the  first  letter,  but  only  pulled 
out  a  cover,  which  Mr.  Powell,  with  only 
one  quick  glance,  thought  he  saw  was  in  Sir 
William's  handwriting.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  the  captain  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
you  will  excuse  me  ;'*  so  the  three  doctors 
and  an  assistant  went  up  alone  to  the 
room  where  the  corpse  lay.  It  was  too 
late  to  examine  the  body,  and  they  came 
down  and  told  Donnellan  so,  asking  espe- 
cially for  what  purpose  it  was  to  be  opened. 
Here,  again,  the  polished  man  of  the  world 
was  not  frank,  for  he  replied,  merely  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  family.  That  being 
the  only  motive,  they  declined  to  perform 
au  examination  now  useless,  and  recom- 
mended the  immediate  burial.  The  four 
gentlemen  then  stayed  supper,  and  re- 
fusing to  remain  all  nigh^  though  the 
captain,  always  polite,  pressed  it  strongly, 
they  left,  Donnellan  giving  them  six  guineas 
apiece,  and  the  assistant  two.  AH  was 
most  pleasantly  arranged. 

The  next  morning  the  funeral  was  again 
organised;  and  once  more  the  tenants  in 
black  gathered  round  the  churchyard.  Early 
that  day  Captain  Donnellan  wrote  a  brief 
and  ambiguous  letter  to  Sir  William,  saying 
that  the  doctors  had  attended  to  his  wish, 
and  satisfied  them  all  at  Lawford.  The 
funeral  was  to  be  at  three  o'clock  that  day, 
unless  Sir  William  wrote  to  tho  contrary. 
But  before  that  hour  an  officious  surgeon  of 


Rugby,  named  Bucknill,  came  and  offered  to 
open  the  body.  The  captain  seemed  angry, 
and  said  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  eminent 
gentlemen  who  had  declined  to  make  the 
examination.  Nevertheless,  if  Sir  William 
wished  it,  he  might  do  so  on  showing  his 
order.  The  next  day  a  letter  came  from 
Sir  William,  wondering  he  had  not  seen 
Doctor  Rattray  or  Mr.  Wilmer,  and  re- 
questing that  Mr.  Bucknill  and  Mr.  Snow, 
of  Southam,  might  *open  the  body.  At 
three  o'clock  that  day  Mr.  Bucknill  came, 
but,  before  Mr.  Snow  arrived,  was  called 
away  by  a  patient.  On  his  return,  in  an 
hour,  Mr.  Snow  had  refused  to  open  tho 
body,  the  funeral  was  proceeding,  and 
Mr.  Snow  had  left.  Mr.  Bucknill,  vexed 
and  suspicious,  rode  off  in  an  angry  canter, 
and  that  night  at  seven  the  young  baronet 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  New- 
bold. 

But  even  now  the  poor  lad  was  not  to 
rest  in  peace.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Newsora, 
and  Lord  Denbigh,  a  neighbour,  roused  Sir. 
William  to  action  by  repeating  fi^sh  ru- 
mours. On  the  Saturday,  three  days  after 
the  funeral,  an  inquest  was  held  at  New- 
bold,  and  Mr.  Bucknill,  with  Doctor  Rat- 
tray and  Wilmer,  examined  the  body.  It 
was  too  late  for  useful  examination,  but 
Doctor  Rattray  observed  at  the  time  a  biting 
acrid  taste  on  his  tongue,  such  as  he  had 
felt  in  subsequent  experiments  with  laurel- 
water.  The  inquest  was  then  adjourned. 
On  the  I4th,  the  day  the  inquest  was  re- 
sumed, the  captain  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
coroner,  in  his  bland  way,  to  "  give  him 
any  information  he  could  collect." 

*'  During  the  time,"  he  said,  in  his  rather 
confused  way,  "  Sir  Theodosius  was  here, 
great  part  of  it  was  spent  in  procuring 
things  to  kill  rats,  with  which  this  house 
swarms  remarkably ;  he  used  to  have 
arsenic  by  the  pound-weight  at  a  time,  and 
laid  the  same  in  and  about  the  house  in 
various  places,  and  in  many  forms.  We 
often  expostulated  with  him  about  the  ex- 
treme careless  manner  in  which  he  acted. 
His  answer  to  us  was,  that  the  men-ser- 
vants knew  where  he  had  laid  the  arsenic, 
and  it  was  no  business  to  us.  At  table  we 
have  not  knowingly  eaten  anything  for 
many  months  past  which  we  perceived 
him  to  touch."  The  captain  also  men- 
tioned that  Sir  The.  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  up  horse  medicines  and  goulard- 
wator,  and  when  he  was  fishing,  attending 
his  rabbits,  or  at  carpenter's  work,  he 
would  split  fish,  and  lay  arsenic  in  them,  for 
the  rats,  herons,  and  otters,  and  also  that  he 
used  cocculus  indicus  for  stupefying  fish. 
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In  spite  of  this  letter  the  jury  returned  a 
.verdict  of  wilful  mnrder  against  the  de- 
corous captain,  who,  to  his  extreme  sur- 
prise, and  with  all  the  fortitude  of  inno- 
cence, was  at  once  removed  to  Rugby,  from 
there  to  Coventry,  and  from  thence  to 
Warwick,  where  he  waa  heavily  chained, 
and  kept  in  the  closest  confinement. 

The  polished  criminal,  still  astonished  at 
his  arrest,  was  tried  at  the  Warwick  As- 
sizes, March  30th,  1781,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Buller.  All  the  doctors  examined,  except 
the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  were  of  opinion 
that  Sir  Theodosius  had  been  poisoned  by 
laurel-water,  mixed  with  the  last  bottle  of 
Mr.  Powell's  medicine.  A  case  was  quoted 
where  a  young  girl  had  drank  only  two 
spoonfuls  of  laurel- water,  half  a  minute 
after  which  she  was  convulsed,  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  and  shortly  after  died.  Animab 
that  took  the  same  poison,  it  was  proved, 
were  instantly  convulsed  and  paralysed. 
Two  bottles  were  produced  in  court,  one  of 
plain  rhubarb  and  lavender,  such  as  Mr. 
Powell  had  prescribed,  the  other  mixed  with 
laurel-water,  and  the  bitter  almond  smell 
Lady  Boughton  recognised  as  the  odour 
she  had  noticed  on  the  fatal  August  morn- 
ing. John  Hunter,  called  for  the  defence, 
deposed  that  he  had,  in  thirty-three  years* 
practice,  dissected  some  thousands  of  bodies, 
and  had  poisoned  some  thousands  of  ani- 
mals. With  no  proof  that  the  bottle  con- 
tained poison,  he  should  consider  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  at  the  death  of  Sir  Theo- 
dosius as  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  caused 
by  apoplexy  or  epilepsy.  Poisons  generally 
had  the  same  effect  on  animals  as  on 
men,  but  there  were  things  that  instan- 
taneously killed  animals  yet  did  not  hurt 
men;  for  instance,  a  little  brandy  would 
always  kill  a  cat,  for  through  the  animaFs 
struggling  the  spirit  got  into  the  lungs, 
and  so  produced  death. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  turned  and 
doubled  with  the  cunning  of  a  woxmded 
hare.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  frankly 
account  for  every  moment  of  his  time  on 
the  Tuesday  evening  and  the  fatal  Wed- 
nesday morning.  As  to  the  evening,  his 
story  varied  entirely  from  Lady  Bough- 
ton's  evidence.  According  to  his  own 
account,  at  half-past  five,  when  Sam 
Frost  returned  with  the  medicine,  he  was 
walking  in  a  field  near  the  house  with 
his  child.  He  then  went  to  the  front  gar- 
den, when  presently  Lady  Boughton  came 
out  of  the  house  wi^  a  basket  in  her  hand, 
and  called  to  him  to  help  her  gather  some 
fruit.  While  they  were  gathering  the 
fruit  Sir  Theodosius  rode  by  the  garden 


wall,  and  told  them  he  was  going  fishing. 
Some  of  the  fruit  being  out  of  his  (Don- 
nellan's)  reach,  Lady  Boughton  asked  him 
to  go  and  call  Sam  Frost  to  bring  a  ladder. 
He  went  into  the  house,  and  called  ''  Sam" 
several  times,  bat  no  one  answering,  he 
want  to  the  kitchen,  and  found  the  three 
maids,  Sarah,  the  housemaid,  Susannah, 
Mrs.  Donnellan's  maid,  and  Catherine,  the 
cook,  busy  washing.  They  not  knowing 
where  Sam  was,  he  returned  to  Lady 
Boughton,  having  been  absent  only  three 
minutes.  Soon  after  Sam  Frost  came  with 
the  ladder,  and  while  they  were  gathering 
the  fruit,  Sarah  Blundell,  the  housemaid, 
came  and  told  Lady  Boughton  that  a  Mr. 
Dand  and  one  Matthews,  a  carpenter, 
wanted  her,  upon  which  he  (Donnellan) 
and  Lady  Boughton  returned  to  the  house. 
It  was  then  about  six.  They  talked  to 
Dand  and  Matthews  in  the  hall  for  some 
ten  minutes;  then  the  two  men  left  bj 
the  door  leading  into  the  inner  court-yard, 
and  Donnellan  returned  to  the  garden. 
There  were  large  iron  gates  opening  from 
the  garden  into  the  court-ysurd,  i^d  as 
he  reached  those  gates  he  observed  Dand 
and  Matthews  passing  along  the  yard  into 
the  stables.  Remembering  he  had  some- 
thing more  to  say  to  them,  he  opened  the 
iron  gates,  and  called  them.  After  some 
chat  Dand  left,  and  Donnellan  and  the 
carpenter  walked  to  Hewitt's  Mill,  near  the 
Hall,  to  talk  over  some  alterations.  From 
there  he  went  along  the  river-side  to  look 
at  some  flood-gates.  At  length,  finding 
the  dew  heavy  and  his  feet  wet,  at  past 
nine  he  returned  to  the  Hall,  through  the 
iron  g^tes,  into  the  garden,  and  from  thence 
through  the  hall  and  passage  into  the 
parlour,  where  Lady  Boughton  was  sitting 
alone.  As  he  passed  through  th&  garden, 
he  looked  in  at  the  parlour  window,  and 
saw  hifl  mother-in-law.  She  was  angry  at 
her  son's  being  out  so  late,  as  she  would  be 
obliged  to  light  candles.  Just  then  Mrs. 
Donnellan  entered,  and  begged  him  to 
take  off  his  wet  shoes  and  stockings.  He 
refused,  saying- he  was  tised,  and  drinking 
a  basin  of  milk,  his  usual  supper,  wished 
his  mother-in-law  good  night,  and  went  to 
bed.  In  five  minutes  after  his  wife  fol- 
lowed him.  The  room  they  slept  in  was 
directly  over  the  parlour,  and  the  staircase 
leading  to  it  adjoined  the  parlour  door. 
Had  he  stolen  up  to  Sir  The.'s  room  he 
must  have  passed  the  parlour  door,  which 
was  open  the  whole  evening,  and  have  gone 
eighty  yards  through  the  house,  to  the 
opposite  side,  where  he  must  have  been 
I  seen  by  the  servants. 
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The  next  momhig  he  rose  at  six  to  ride 
with  Lady  Bonghton  (as  had  been  agreed 
upon  the  evening  before)  some  miles  from 
Lawford  Hall,  to  inquire  about  a  servant. 
After  waiting  in  the  poroh  till  he  was 
tired,  he  went  below  her  chamber  window, 
and  called  her  several  times.  She  at 
last  answered  him  from  a  window  at  the 
stair-head,  between  her  son's  room  and  her 
own,  and  said  she  should  not  be  ready  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  then  thought  he 
would  ride  to  Newnham  Wells,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  off,  to  drink  the  waters  before 
she  was  ready.  As  for  rinsing  the  bottle, 
he  did  it  merely  to  taste  the  contents  better. 
The  bottle  was  not  destroyed,  but  taken 
down  by  Sarah  Blundell  and  put  in  a  place 
in  the  kitchen  used  for  storing.  When 
asked  for  by  Mr.  Caldecott,  the  solicitor 
for  the  prosecution,  he  (Donnellan)  found, 
as  he  believed,  the  very  bottle,  and  brought 
it  out  of  the  kitchen  and  placed  it  in  the 
parlour,  on  the  harpsichord,  ready  to  be 
produced.  As  to  gaining  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Theodosius  any  part  of  his  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  Donnellan  declared 
that  he  had  debarred  himself  from  all  con- 
trol in  his  wife's  fortune,  and  had  been  for 
two  years  preparing  for  holy  orders.  Sir 
Theodosius  naving  promised  him,  on  coming 
of  age,  the  living  of  Qreat  Harborough, 
as  well  as  that  of  Newbold- upon -Avon. 
This  would  have  been  a  maintenance  for 
life.  As  to  the  still,  he  had  used  it  only 
for  lavender  and  roses.  It  was  true  he 
oflen  gathered  laurel  leaves,  but  he  used 
them  only  for  making  an  aromatic  bath  for 
the  gout.  He  had  taken  the  receipt  from 
a  book  called  the  Tribe  of  Flora,  and  he 
had  recommended  the  laurel-water  bath  to 
Lady  Bonghton. 

But  after  all  these  evasions,  how  tremen- 
dous was  the  evidence  that  fell  on  the  gentle 
spoken,  soft-handed  man  !  Let  us  briefly 
review  it.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  begged 
Sir  Theodosius  not  to  keep  his  medicines  in 
the  locked-up  inner  room,  but  in  the  outer 
room,  where  he  would  not  forget  them,  as 
the  boy  had  once  nearly  taken  poison  by 
mistake.  It  was  shown  that  he  knew  the 
medicine  had  been  sent  for.  He  told  a  de- 
hberate  lie  about  being  out  fishing  with  Sir 
Theodosius,  and  about  the  lad's  feet  being 
wet.  The  next  day,  although  informed  by 
the  coachman  that  Sir  Theodosius  is  dan- 
gerously iU,  he  goes  to  Lady  Bonghton  and 
asks  what  is  the  matter.  He  again  talks 
of  the  wet  feet,  and  attributes  the  illness 
to  the  cold.  His  first  aim  is  to  wash  out 
the  fatal  bottle,  the  contents  of  which  he 
never  tastes,  and  he  is  nervously  anxious. 


in  spite  of  Lady  Bonghton,  to  send  away 
and  mix  the  medicine  bottles. 

It  was  shown,  moreover,  that  at  the  in- 
quest,  he  pulled  Lady  Boughton's  sleeve 
when  she  began  to  mention  that  he   had 
rinsed  the  bottles.      Then,   although   the 
lad  is    dying  fast,    Donnellan    goes   and 
orders  pigeons  for  his  feet  two  hours  later. 
The  same  night  he  boasts  to  the  gardener 
that  he  is  now  lord  of  Lawford  Hall,  as  he 
had  long  wished  to  be.     Kext,  about  the 
still,  it  is  shown  he  kept  a  still  in  a  locked- 
up  room, and  upon  Sir  The.'s  death  had  filled 
it  with  lime,  and  given  it  to  the  gardener 
to  clean,  and  after  that  to  the  cook  to  dry  in 
the  oven.    Then  again  how  he  shuffles  about 
the  examination  of  the  body,  and  conceals 
the  letter  of  Sir  William  Wheeler,  announc- 
ing grave  suspicions  of  poison  having  been 
used.     How  easily  he  yields  to  the  doctors' 
wishes  to  escape  the  painful  task,  and  how 
dexterously,  in  the  absence  of  the  energetic 
and  scrutinising  Bucknill,  he  talks   over 
Mr.  Snow,  and  hurriedly  buries  the  body. 
How    artfully,  too,  he   passes    from  the 
notion  of  death  from  cold  to  the  suspicion 
of  poisoning  by  a  mistaken  medicine.     It 
is  true  the  laurel- water  is  not  found  in  the 
body,  but  the  odour  of  the  medicine  and 
the  symptoms  of  death  indicate  with  cer- 
tainty the  special  poison  given.     Can  we 
doubt   that  this  white-handed,  soft-footed 
scoundrel,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
that  bright,  warm  August  evening,  when 
Sir   Theodosius   rode   away    gaily  to  the 
river,  when  the  servants  were  busy  wash- 
ing, and  most  of  the  men-servants  away 
fishing,  stole  into  the  silent  bedroom,  poured 
away  part  of  the   rhubarb,  and  filled  up 
the  bottle  with  the  £a.tal  laurel-water,  long 
ago  brewed  behind  locked  doors  for  that 
purpose?     Then  with   one   glance  round 
(perhaps  starting  at  his  own  pale  face,  re- 
flected in  the  mute  looking-glass)  he  would 
glide   down,   and    demurely  rubbing    his 
Uttle  innooent  hands,  pass  decorously  into 
the  garden  between  the  laurels,  to  smile 
and   chat,   and  pay   compliments    to   the 
mother-in-law  he  secretly  detested.      An- 
other day,  if  all  went  well,  that  still  might 
be  fed  with  more  laurel  leaves,  and  another 
painful,  sudden  death  might  follow. 

Donnellan's  final  remti^rks  to  the  jury 
were  plausible  as  ever.  He  alluded  re- 
gretfully to  the  many  false,  malevolent, 
and  cruel  reports  circulated  since  his  con- 
finement, tending  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  an  opinion  injurious  to  his  ho- 
nour, and  dangerous  to  his  life ;  but  he  still 
(thank  God  !)  had  confidence  that  nothing 
could  mislead  their  justice  and  humanity, 
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in  depending,  as  he  did,  entirely  on  the  con- 
Fcience  of  his  judge,  and  the  nnprejndiced 
impartiality  of  his  jnry,  and  so  on.  The 
judge,  however,  we  hardly  regret  to  state, 
summed  np  with  death  in  every  word,  and 
Ihe  jury,  after  nine  minutes*  consultation, 
found  liim  guilty.  In  Warwick  Jail  Don- 
iiellan  behaved,  aa  might  have  been  expec- 
ted, smoothly,  wickedly,  and  grasping  like  a 
lying  coward  at  any  means  of  escape.  He 
wrote  to  his  wife  to  remove  at  once  from  a 
roof  where  she  was  likely  to  undergo  the 
flite  of  those  who  had  gone  already  by 
sudden  means.  He  accus^  Lady  Bonghton 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband,  who  had 
died  suddenly,  and  insisted  that  she  had 
poisoned  her  son.  His  last  crime  was  to 
sign  and  depose  to  the  entire  truth  of  a 
defence  of  himself  (partly  printed  from  the 
brief),  and  published  by  his  solicitors, 
^Messrs.  Inge  and  Webb,  after  he  was  hung. 
It  was  signed  Sunday,  April  the  1st,  1781, 
find  begins :  "  This  case  has  been  read  over 
to  mo  this  day,  being  the  last  day  of  my 
life,  and  it  contains  nothing  but  real  facts 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes;  and  I 
solemnly  request,  and  firmly  desire,  that  it 
may  be  published,  as  a  firm  vindication  of 
my  honour  and  character  to  the  world." 
Two  keepers  slept  in  the  condemned  cell, 
find  they,  seeing  the  captain  did  not  plan 
fiiiicide,  dozed.  When  he  thought  them 
fi sleep,  the  murderer  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees,  and  prayed  fervently  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Who  may  say  he  did  not 
repent  ?  But  he  made  no  confession.  He 
was  hung  the  next  day,  and  his  body  given 
to  the  surgeons. 

Lawford  Hall,  the  scene  of  this  murder, 
was  sold  in  1790  to  the  Caldecote  family, 
who  pulled  it  down  as  a  place  with  a  curse 
upon  it ;  part  of  the  stables  still  remains 
built  into  a  farm-house. 


GEOFFREY  LUTTRELL'S  NARRATIVE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *'  IN  THAT  STATB  OF  LIFB/'  &0. 

♦ 

IK  ELEVEN  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  I. 

A  TEW  weeks  since  we  followed  to  his  last 
resting-place  in  Kensal  Green  our  old  friend 
Geoffrey  Luttrell.  There  were  but  four  of 
us :  but  four  persons  in  the  world,  I  believe, 
who  knew  his  real  worth,  and  heartily  felt 
the  dear  old  fellow's  loss.  Of  these,  three 
were  brother  artists,  the  fourth  was  the 
landlady  of  the  lodging  between  Notting- 
hill  and  Shepherd's  Bush,  which  Luttrell 
had  inhabited  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
It  had  stood  on  the  edge  of  green  fields 
when  he  went  to  live  there;  it  is  now 


almost  choked  up  with  pert  little  sia^eets, 
and  very  small  pretentious  villas.  But  he 
would  not  abandon  it,  perhaps  for  old 
habit's  sake,  perhaps  for  the  jet  worthier 
sake  of  Mrs.  6raee.  She  was  a  good,  warm- 
hearted woman  and  an  observant  She 
had  waited  on  him  all  these  years,  and  knew 
more  of  the  recluse's  ways  than  any  of  ns. 
His  shyness  with  his  fellow-men,  and  his 
passionate  love  of  nature— a  love  which 
bore  him  fruits  in  the  tender,  faithfxd  work, 
which,  with  the  faltering  hand  of  upwards 
of  threescore  years,  he  yet  produced— his 
pure-mindedness,  his  unfailing  charity  and 
sympathy  with  all  suffering,  Uiese  features 
in  our  friend's  character  were  well  known 
to  us,  who  saw  him  as  often  as  the  busy 
wheel  of  London  life  would  allow.  But 
who  could  tell  the  daily  round  of  his  silent, 
solitary  hours  like  Mrs.  Brace  ?  In  a  long 
talk  we  had  together,  that  dreaiy  Novem- 
ber afternoon  in  the  sad  little  parlour, 
where  we  all  sat  after  I  had  read  our  friend's 
brief  will,  the  good  woman  said : 

"  It's  my  belief,  sir,  cs  he'd  had  some 
heavy  sorrow  in  his  early  life.  Other 
people's  troubles  seemed  to  come  so  nat'ral 
to  him.  When  my  Betty  went  away, 
Lord !  how  eood  he  was  to  me !  He  was 
just  like  a  child,  you  see ;  his  books  and 
his  watering-colours,  them  was  all  his  life. 
Everythink  was  a  pictur'  to  him — the  Httle 
childer  in  the  gutters,  the  sunset  over  the 
chimneys  yonder,  that  layloc  tree  when  it 
was  a-comin'  into  bloom,  it  was  all  a  pictur* 
to  him.  He'd  no  visitors  but  you  three 
gents:  it  was  drawrin'  or  readiu'  from 
morning  to  night.  Bless  you,  there's 
enough  of  the  dear  man's  sketches  to  paper 
the  house  from  top  to  bottom.  Talk  of 
eatin' !"  (no  one  had  talked  of  eating,  I  am 
sure)  "  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  some- 
times to  get  him  to  take  a  snack  of  anj- 
think.  If  I  didn't  look  sharp,  he'd  he  a- 
givin'  it  to  one  of  them  orgin-grinders,  for 
it  was  nothin'  but  givin',  givin',  with  some 
excuse  or  other,  to  every  blessed  soul  as 
come  to  the  house.  He'd  a*  give  the  coat 
off  his  back  if  I  hadn't  stopped  him.  Ah, 
I  shall  never  see  his  like  again — never  1" 

The  deceased  lefb  no  relations.  What 
little  money  he  had,  had  been  made  by  him- 
self;  and  this  he  desired  might  be  divided 
among  us  four.  The  only  legacies  were 
fifly  pounds  to  the  Foundling  Hospital; 
certain  specified  sketches  to  O.  and  W. 
(the  friends  now  present  with  me),  and 
the  bequest  of  the  remainder,  together 
with  all  books  and  papers,  to  noiyself,  as  re- 
siduary legatee.  The  books,  which  were 
not  numerous,  comprised  most  of  the  old 
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poets;  some  of  them  in  scarce  editions, 
picked  np,  I  doubt  not,  at  bookstalls  in  the 
course  of  nearly  forty  years'  wanderings 
through  London  streets,  a  fine  black-letter 
copy  of  Chancer,  another  of  the  Morte 
d* Arthur,  and  a  great  collection  of  ancient 
ballads.  The  sketches  were  all  of  the 
most  ordinary  scenes,  bits  of  wind-blown 
common,  with  a  rusty  donkey,  and  a  drove 
of  orange-billed  geese,  fluttering  along  open- 
mouthed  :  ends  of  summer  evening  in  some 
green  lane  near  Hampstead,  with  a  golden 
twilight  melting  into  purple  vapour,  through 
which  the  dim  shadow  of  two  lovers  was 
just  discernible.  No  great  Alpine  glories, 
or  marvels  of  southern  glow ;  simple  Eng- 
lish nature,  but  touched  by  a  poet's  hand, 
albeit  that  hand  lacked  perhaps  the  bold- 
ness of  positive  genius.  Tenderness  and 
refinement  were  its  characteristics;  it 
touched,  too  tremulously  it  may  be,  Uiese 
common  things,  but  it  elevated  them  at 
once,  nevertheless,  into  the  region  of  the 
uncommon.  As  to  the  papers,  besides  a 
bundle  of  letters  from  persons  long  since 
dead,  which  my  old  friend  had  carefully 
docketed,  "  To  be  burned  when  I  am  no 
more,"  the  only  packet  of  any  bulk  was 
scaled  and  addressed  to  me.  Within  was 
a  manuscript  of  some  length,  the  portrait 
of  a  lady,  and  a  slip  of  note-paper,  on  which 
were  these  lines : 

August  4tli,  1869. 

Mt  Friend, — ^If  it  shall  seem  good  to 
you  to  make  known  the  facts  herein  told, 
in  whatsoever  form  you  please,  do  so.  The 
actors  in  this  drama  have  long  since  played 
out  their  parts.  I,  who  was  little  more 
than  chorus,  am  the  last  to  quit  the  scene. 
The  reading  of  this  isad  play,  then,  can 
wound  no  soul  alive:  since  all  whom  it 
concerns  are  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
hurts.  But,  it  may  be,  some  poor  heart, 
in  the  sore  strait  of  like  temptation,  may 
herein  find  warning  or  comfort.  There- 
fore, not  without  some  pain,  my  friend, 
have  I  writ  it  all  down ;  and  to  you  do  I 
confide  these  passages  of  my  youth:  to 
give,  or  to  withhold,  as  you  deem  wise, 
when  I  am  gone. 

Your  friend,       G.  L. 

P.S. — No  eye  but  mine  has  seen  this 
portrait  for  more  than  forty  years.  Why 
I  have  valued  it  more  than  anything  I 
possess  (poor  daub  as  it  is !)  you  will 
understand  on  reading  these  pages.  Keep 
it,  or  bum  it,  my  friend.  Its  sweet  eyes 
can  grieve  no  one  any  more  on  earth  now. 

The  portrait  was  that  of  a  dark  young 


woman  in  a  mediaeval  dress,  and  resembled 
in  its  general  character  a  head  by  Masaccia 
Much  of  positive  beauty  in  the  brow  and 
finely  cut  nostril,  and  yet  more  of  an 
elevated,  thoughtful  power  in  the  doep- 
set  eyes,  overruling  the  passionate  persua- 
sion of  the  mouth.  Whatever  might  be 
the  history  of  the  person  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, the  head  could  not  fail  to  int€rest 
any  one  for  whom  a  strong  individual 
human  type  has  any  attraction.  I  have 
had  that  little  drawing  framed,  and  it  will 
henceforward  hang  in  my  bedroom. 

And  now,  without  further  preamble,  I 
give  Geoffrey  Luttrell's  narrative,  having 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  disasters 
can  arise  from  the  publication  thereof. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I  WAS  a  Westminster  boy,  my  father 
living  in  the  precincts,  so  that  I  boarded 
at  home,  and  my  schooling  cost  him  little. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  and  worked  hard 
to  give  me  tnat  best  of  privileges — a  good 
education.  I  was  hero  from  the  ago  of 
seven  until  seventeen,  and  all  the  learning 
I  ever  had  was  then  acquired.  Four  years 
before  I  left  Westminster,  a  sturdy  littlo 
lad  named  Harry  Walbrooke  arrived,  and 
became  my  fag.  I  never  was  a  bully,  and 
from  a  fag  he  grew  to  bo  my  friend.  Why, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  What  he  can  have 
found  to  attract  him  in  me  I  cannot  tell. 
No  two  boys  could  be  more  dissimilar,  but  he 
attached  himself  to  me,  and  from  that  time 
forward  our  friendship  never  suffered  a  de- 
cline. He  was  all  for  athletics — a  first-rato 
runner  and  jumper,  and,  though  three  years 
my  junior,  could  knock  me  down  like  a 
nine-pin.  Ho  had  good  abilities,  but  he 
was  inconngibly  idle.  On  the  other  hand, 
I,  who  never  had  brilliant  parts,  worked 
steadily,  and  to  this  plodding  capacity  I 
attribute  my  having  carried  off"  so  many 
prizes.  But  then  I  had  not  Harry's 
temptations.  I  was  weakly,  and  averse  to 
gomes.  The  only  amusement  I  pnrdued 
with  ardour  was  drawing.  While  HaiTy 
was  at  foot-ball  I  was  scrawling  likenesses 
on  the  backs  of  my  old  copy-books ;  and 
proud  enough  was  I  if  they  were  recognised. 
Our  social  positions  were  as  wide  apart  as 
our  characters  and  inchnations.  The  Wal- 
brookes  are  a  very  old  Lincolnshire  family; 
and  Harry's  uncle,  Mr.  Walbrooke  of  the 
Grange,  was  possessed  of  very  largo 
estates.  He  had  been  married  twenty 
years,  and  was  childless.  Harry's  father, 
a  dissipated  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Wal- 
brooke's,  had  died  abroad  utterly  penniless, 
leaving  two  children,   Harry  and  Lena; 
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and  these  children  Mr.  Walbrooke  had, 
apparently,  adopted.  The  Grange  had 
been  their  home  ever  since  their  father's 
death;  and  though  Mr.  Walbrooke  had 
other  nephews  and  nieces,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  doubt  that  he  meant  to  make  Harry 
his  heir.  He  was  fond  and  proud  of  the 
lad;  proud  of  his  riding  so  well  to 
hounds;  proud  of  the  bag  he  brought 
home  to  his  own  gun  when  he  went  out 
rabbit  shooting;  and  very  proud  of  his 
manly  address  and  handsome  face.  No- 
thing was  too  good  for  Master  Harry ;  he 
brought  back  to  school  more  pocket-money, 
and  received  more  hampers  every  "  half," 
than  any  other  boy  at  Westminster.  But 
no  one  ever  grudged  him  these;  for  a 
more  generous  fellow  never  lived.  He 
was  for  sharing  everything  with  those  he 
liked.  As  to  mo,  knowing  I  had  nothing 
to  give  in  return,  I  used  to  feel  ashamed 
to  take  all  the  good  things  he  thrust  upon 
me.  The  utmost  I  could  do  was  to  help 
him  in  his  Latin  verses,  and  to  tender 
such  wholesome  counsel  at  times  as  saved 
him,  I  believe,  from  more  than  one  flog- 
ging- 

I  have  said  the  contrast  between  our 

social  positions  was  great ;  but  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  say  more  about  myself  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Li  undertaking  to 
write  this  narrative  I  had  other  objects  in 
view  than  to  record  my  own  career.  This 
much  must  be  told,  however :  my  father 
was  very  poor,  I  was  his  only  child, 
and  his  hope  was  to  have  seen  me 
in  one  of  the  learned  prpfessions.  But 
my  taste  for  art  was  so  pronounced,  that, 
with  his  usual  kindness,  he  allowed  me 
to  follow  the  bent  of  my  inclinations.  I 
became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
on  leaving  Westminster;  my  friendship 
with  Harry  Walbrooke,  however,  was  not 
snapped  asunder,  as  such  intimacies  gene- 
rally are  in  like  cases.  On  Saturday 
afternoons  I  often  paid  him  a  visit ;  ana 
once  or  twice  my  father  obtained  leave  to 
take  him  to  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
witnessed  Miss  O'Neill's  acting  in  Venice 
Preserved,  as  I  well  remember.  Hany 
wept  plentifully,  while  I  appeared  to  be 
unmoved.  My  &ther  could  not  under- 
stand what  seemed  to  him  a  contradiction 
in  our  characters.  But  it  was  not  so. 
Harry's  feelings  were  always  demonstrative 
and  uncontrolled ;  mine,  by  a  tacit  under- 
standing with  myself,  had  been  used  to  re- 
straint from  a  very  early  age. 

The  year  afler  I  left  Westminster,  I 
went  for  the  first  time,  on  Mr.  Walbrooke' s 
invitation,  to  stay  at  the  Grange.     It  was 


a  fine  stately  place;  and  the  manner  of 
life  there  realised  all  that  I  had  pictured  of 
the  grand  old  English  style.  There  was  hos- 
pitality without  stint  and  without  ostenta- 
tion; a  sense  of  abundance  without  extrava- 
gance, which,  I  have  since  observed,  is  not 
as  common  in  the  dwellings  of  the  ridi  as 
one  might  expect.      This  was  Mr.  Wal- 
brooke's  chief  virtue.      He  had  no  vices; 
but  his  excellence,  and  the  world  considered 
him  excellent,  was  of   a  negative  kind. 
He  went  to  church;  he  was  a  Toiy;  Le 
never  quarrelled  openly  with  any  of  his 
neighbours,  nor  exercised  any  harsh  tyrannj 
at  home.      But  then  everybody  gave  way 
to  him,  and  had  given  way  all  his  life. 
He  was  the  most  obstinate  man   I  ever 
knew.     When  he  took  up  an  idea — a^d  one 
often  failed  to  see  what  possible  object  he 
proposed   to   himself — he  would   sacrifice 
everything  to  carrying  it  out.    He  never 
lost  his  temper,  but  he  had  a  peraisteut 
way  which  bore  down  all  opposition.    Mrs. 
Walbrooke  was  her  husbsoid's  chief  skve. 
There  is  Httle  further  to  be  said  of  her.    In 
person  she  resembled  one  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  most    affected    portraits,  but 
like  them  she  represented  a  gentlewoman. 
She  played  on  the  harp  indifferently,  and 
worked  in  floss  silks.     She  sat  at  the  head 
of  her  table  ffracefnlly;  and  had  a  veiy 
pleasant  cordial  manner,  which  attracted, 
until  one  came  to  perceive  that  it  meant 
nothing.     She  had  taken  to   Harry  and 
Lena,  as  if  they  had  been  her  own  chil- 
dren, and  the  girl  was  fond  of  her  aunt.  : 
But    neither    Mr.    nor    Mrs.    Walbrooke 
had  qualities  which  obtain  a  lasting  in- 
fluence over  children.     Harry's  way  and 
his  uncle's  had  not  hitherto  clashed.    In 
all  ordinary  matters,  the  boy  had  a  great 
ascendancy  over  his  uncle,  but  the  time  ! 
would  come  when  that  obedience  whicli  is  , 
begotten    of  admiration  and  respect  for  i 
character  would  not  be  forthcoming  ;  and 
I  foresaw  that  the  strain  upon  affection  and  . 
gratitute  would    be    more   than  it  conld  I 
stand.     For  Harry  knew  his  uncle's  foibles,  | 
and  talked  of  them  more  openly  than  I  | 
liked,  though  he  loved  him,  and  was  fuUj 
sensible  that  all  he  had  he  owed  to  Mr 
Walbrooke. 

Shortly  before  my  first  visit  to  the 
Grange  a  new  inmate  had  come  there.  She 
was  but  a  very  young  girl,  yet  she  had  a 
history.  It  was  this.  A  curate  named 
Fleming,  living  near  London,  had  fonfld 
at  his  gate  one  September  evening,  sixteen 
years  before  this,  a  bundle,  which,  upon 
examination,  proved  to  contain  a  female 
infant,  some  few  weeks  old.     Upon  her 
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was  pinned  a  paper,  with  the  name  "  As- 
snnta,*'  written  in  what  was  apparently  a 
foreign  hand.      The  child's  eyes  and  com- 
plexion seemed  to  indicate  that  she  came 
of  Italian  parents ;  bat  no   cine  to  them 
could  be  obtained.      The  presnmption  was 
(taking  the  infant's  age  into  consideration) 
that  she  had  been  born  on  the  Festival  of 
the  Assnmption  of  the  Blessed  Yirg^  in 
honour  of  which  she  had  been  named ;  and 
that,  driven  by  some  dire   necessity,  the 
parents  now  sought  a  home  for  their  poor 
baby  at  the  door  of  a  benevolent  man, 
whose  character  was  well  known.     It  may 
be  well   to   state  here,  lest  the  lovers  of 
sensation  should  expect  a  romance  upon 
this  head,  that  nothing  was  ever  known 
of  Assunta's  parentage.     She  may  have 
been  the  offspring  of  an  organ-grinder.  But 
she  had  that  noble  inheritance  which  is  not 
of  this  earth,  which  nothing  can  give,  or 
take  away.   Mr.  Fleming  had  been  married 
some  few  years,  but  had  no  children  at  this 
time.  He  was  a  young  man  of  eestiietic  tastes, 
who  indulged  &t  more  than  his   means 
justified  in  rare  editions,  old  engravings, 
and  the  like.     He  had  made  an  imprudent 
marriage    in    every    sense    of  the   word, 
having  taken  unto  himself,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  a  girl  possessed  of  nothing  but  a 
pretty  face.     She  bad  grieved  and  fretted 
at  having  no  children   of  her  own,  and 
jumped  at  the  idea  of  adopting  this  little 
Italian  baby.     Her  kind  husband  weakly 
yielded  to  her  importunity.     She  told  him 
it  was  "  Christian -like,"  which  it  might  be, 
but  it  was    not  politic,  Christianity    and 
policy  not  being  identical ;  and  the  young 
couple  took  upon    themselves  a    burden 
which,  as  time  went  on,  weighed  heavily 
upon  them.     In  course  of  years  it  came  to 
pass  that  four  children  were  born,    and 
then,  what  to  do  with  Assunta  became  a 
serious   question.      She    was    remarkably 
clever;  Mr.  Fleming  taught  her  himself, 
and,  being  a  good  modem  linguist,  as  well 
as  a  classical  scholar,  her  ^ucation  was 
far  more   thorough  than    most  women's. 
How  Mr.  Walbrooke  heard  of  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, and  of  Assunta,  I  forget  now;  but 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  Lena  might 
learn  more  with  a  teacher  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  companion,  than  she  had 
done  with  two  governesses  of  mature  ex- 
perience, who  had  found  the  task  of  in- 
structinff  her  beyond  them.     It  was  an  ex- 
periment,   taking    such   a  mere  child  as 
Assunta  was  in  years  to   control  a  some- 
what unruly  little  ladylike  Lena;  but  Miss 
Fleming  came,  ostensibly  on  a  visit  to  the 
Grange,  and  once  there  it  became  very  soon 


apparent  that  her  "  visit  "  would  be  a  per- 
manent one.  All  hearts,  more  or  less,  were 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  slight,  dark-eyed  girl, 
whose  voice  and  whose  smile  had  a  subtle 
charm,  which  no  other  voice  and  smile  I 
have  ever  known  possessed.  What  was  it 
alM)ut  her  which  was  so  unlike  any  other 
woman?  I  ask  myself  now.  She  always 
reminded  me  of  one  of  Francia's  or  Gian 
Bellini's  Madonnas,  in  her  sweet  gravity 
and  girlish  dignity;  but  the  mystery  of 
those  deep  eyes  was,  at  moments,  lighted 
up  by  passionate  flashes,  which  belonged 
not  to  that  type  of  divine  calm,  the  "  peace 
which  passeth  nnderstanding."  With  her 
passionate  nature,  she  had  a  tendency  to 
melancholy,  which,  reading  her  character 
by  the  hght  of  subsequent  events,  I  have 
no  doubt  was  entirely  beyond  her  control, 
and  sprang  from  causes  dating  from  her 
birth  itself.  She  could  be  joyous  enough  at 
times,  however,  and  her  intense  power  of 
sympathy  made  her  a  dehghtful  companion 
for  Lena,  who  soon  grew  as  docile  as  a  lamb 
in  her  hands. 

I  had  not  been  two  days  at  the  Grange 
before  I  saw  how  it  would  be.  She  and 
Harry  were  nearly  of  an  age  (I  believe  she 
was  a  few  months  older),  how  could  they 
do  otherwise  than  fall  in  love  with  each 
other?  God  knows,  I  suffered  enough 
after  that  first  visit,  for  many  a  long  year, 
on  her  account ;  yet  1  was  thankful  to 
have  had  my  eyes  open  to  the  truth  at 
once.  I  never  had  any  delusion,  never 
was  buoyed  up  by  fialse  hope.  I  knew 
she  was  beyond  my  reach,  and  I  was 
loyal  to  my  friend.  He  possessed  every- 
thing in  the  world  to  make  a  girl  love  him; 
I  possessed  nothing.  It  would  have  been 
useless  to  try  and  enter  into  rivalry  with 
him,  had  I  been  so  minded.  Though  Assunta 
was  more  reserved  in  her  manner  with 
Harry  than  with  me,  numberless  Uttle  in- 
dicaltions  told  me  that  already  the  girl 
thought  of  him  with  a  deep  and  particular 
interest;  and  being  given  to  observe  closely, 
even  at  that  age,  I  felt  certain  that  if  she 
really  gave  her  heart,  it  would  be  until  death. 

It  was  summer  time,  and  while  Harry 
was  fishing,  I  used  to  wander  into  a  beech 
wood,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  ostensibly 
to  sketch.  The  stream  wound  its  way 
through  this  wood,  now  brawling  over 
pebbles,  with  the  loud  voice  of  shallowness, 
now  stealing  over  pools  in  the  quiet 
strength  of  depth.  Gravelly  banks,  hol- 
lowed out  by  the  action  of  the  stream  when 
swollen,  and  crowned  with  feathery  grasses, 
overhung  the  water,  leaving  scarce  soil 
enough  in  places  to  sustain  the  roots  of 
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some  slantiDg  beech,  whose  silvery  arms 
stretched  far  across  the  stream.  It  was  of 
Btich  a  spot  as  this  that  I  was  making  a 
study  which  required  much  care  and  more 
skill  than  I  conld  then  master.  I  returned 
to  my  work  several  days,  and  was  generally 
alone;  bnt  on  one  occasion,  about  mid- 
day, Harry  joined  me.  He  was  wading 
slowly  up  the  stream,  his  trousers  tucked 
fibove  his  knees,  his  bare  brown  legs  gleam- 
ing like  a  Triton's  -  through  the  silvery 
water,  which  he  flogged  with  a  pertinacity 
which  had  been  but  ill-repaid,  judging  by 
tlio  empty  basket  slung  upon  his  back. 
While  he  stood  grumbling  at  his  ill-luck, 
inveighing  against  the  sun  that  would 
shine,  and  the  fish  that  wouldn't  bite,  a 
merry  shout,  which  we  both  recognised  as 
Lena's,  broke  from  a  pathway  in  the  wood 
hard  by.  A  moment  later  she  came  in 
sight,  dragging  Miss  Fleming  along  by  a 
scarf  she  had  wound  round  her  waist. 

"  Oh  !  here's  Harry  and  Mr.  Luttrell," 
cried  the  child.  "  That  is  capital.  I  want 
to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to 
where  the  foxgloves  are,  and  the  bridge  is 
§nch  a  long,  long  way  round.  You  can 
carry  us  both  over,  can't  you,  Harry  ?  As- 
snnta  is  not  at  all  heavy." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  the  young 
fisherman,  laying  his  rod  on  the  bank,  and 
slipping  off  his  basket  with  agility. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Fleming,  quietly,  "we 
can  go  no  further,  Lena.  We  must  turn 
back,  now." 

"  Come,  that's  very  hard,"  cried  Harry. 
"  Sit  down,  at  all  events,  for  a  minute, 
won't  you  ?  I've  had  no  luck.  I've  not 
caught  a  thin^  to-day." 

**  And  so  you  want  to  catch  us?"  laughed 
his  little  sister,  who  was  too  sharp  not  to 
be  daFigcrous  company  sometimes;  "but 
you  won't  catch  us  —  you  won't  —  you 
won't!"  she  cried,  dancing  in  and  out 
among  the  thickets,  in  provocation  of  pur- 
suit. "  Wc  are  not  to  be  caught  any  more 
than  the  fish,  are  we,  Assunta  ?" 

"  It  is  time  to  be  going  home,"  said  Miss 
Fleming.  "  Come,  Lena."  But  the  child 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  leave  us. 

"  I  am  thirsty.  I  want  to  drink  some  of 
tliat  clear  cold  water,  Harry.  I  wish  I  was 
a  fish,  I'd  come  up  and  look  at  you,  and  say, 
*  Don't  you  wish  you  may  catch  me  ?'  and 
then  dart  away,  and  lie  in  the  shadow  of 
that  bank  there  all  day  long.  Oh,  Harry ! 
do  give  mo  some  water  in  your  hands." 

"  That's  just  the  way  with  all  impudent 


little  fishes,"  said  her  brother,  as  be  stooped 
and  made  a  cup  of  his  two  hands.  "  They 
are  as  cheeky  as  anything  one  minute, 
whisk  their  tails  in  one's  very  face,  and 
the  next,  they  come  up  and  ask  to  be 
booked  quite  demurely." 

But,  whether  in  retaliation  for  this  speech 
or  not,  Lena,  after  a  noisy  effort  to  imbibe 
something  from  the  impromptu  goblet,  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  miserable  fiEiilare — ^she 
could  not  get  a  drop.  Then  she  stood  at 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  tried  herself, 
and  the  water  ran  through  her  fingers,  and 
all  down  the  front  of  her  frock.  After 
which  nothing  would  serve  her  but  that 
Assunta  should  make  the  experiment.  The 
girl's  small  brown  hands  hollowed  them- 
selves like  two  close-fitting  shells,  and 
reaching  down  she  filled  and  lifted  them  to 
the  child's  mouth,  who  clapped  her  hands 
with  delight,  shouting : 

"  Assunta's  done  it !  Assunta's  done  it ! 
She  didn't  spill  a  drop.  And  oh  I  yon 
don't  know  how  good  it  is  !  You  can't  do 
it,  you  great  clumsy  Harry — ask  Assunta 
to  give  you  some." 

Then  Harry,  after  sundry  efforts,  in 
which  I  believe  he  purposely  failed,  humbly 
begged  Miss  Fleming  to  give  him  some 
water  in  her  hands.  I  think,  for  one  mo- 
ment, she  hesitated ;  but  to  decline  was  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  an  act  of 
child's  play.  With  a  faint  blush  she 
stooped,  and  once  more  filled  the  cup  made 
by  her  fingers  in  the  stream.  As  they 
stood  there,  she  on  the  strip  of  shore,  her 
arms  lifted  towaixls  him,  he  in  the  water, 
a  little  below  her,  his  fine  profile  buried  in 
the  girl's  hands,  it  was  a  group  ready  made 
for  any  sculptor.  And  I  seemed  to  fore- 
read  the  history  of  thoso  two  lives  in  the 
momentary  action.  She  wiU  always  be  a 
little  above  him  ;  but  he  may  drink,  an'  he 
list,  the  pure  water  of  a  noble  life  at  her 
hands. 

She  dropped  them  ere  he  had  quite  done, 
and  some  of  the  water  was  spilt.  The 
blood  flushed  up  to  her  very  brow  as  she 
turned  away.  And  I  knew  that  he  had 
kissed  her  hands. 
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CHAPTER  VII.    PBIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL. 

An  hour  before  the  revelation  made  to 
Gerald  Hardinge  by  Mrs.  Entwistle,  Doctor 
Asprey  stood  in  his  own  hall  watching  Mr. 
Delabole,  who  was  taking  his  hat  and  light 
over-coat  from,  the  servant. 

**  What  has  become  of  Vane  P"  asked  the 
great  capitalist.       v 

"  He  has  gone  back  to  the  dining-room 
to  look  for  a  pencil  with  which  he  had  been 
making  some  memoranda,  and  which  he  has 
left  behind  him.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Dela- 
bole,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  our  friend 
has,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  certain  infirmity 
of  temper.  His  manner  just  now,  when  I 
was  compelled,  according  to  my  invariable 
practice,  to  refuse  him  permission  to  smoke, 
was  almost  offensive." 

"  You  took  it  remarkably  well,  I  must 
say,  my  dear  doctor ;  but  the  fact  is,  our 
friend,  as  you  know  perfectly,  has  taken  a 
little  too  much  of  your  very  excellent  claret, 
and  is  scarcely  responsible  for  his  sayings 
and  doings." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Doctor  Asprey,  "  but 
that  doesn't  better  his  conduct  in  my  eyes. 
I  don't  pretend,  at  all  events  to  you,  to  be 
squeamish  about  such  matters,  but  I  have  a 
contempt  for  a  man  who  takes  too  much 
wine,  and  a  special  contempt  for  one  who 
is  quarrelsome  in  his  cups.  In  vino  Veritas 
is  a  perfectly  trustworthy  saying;  and  a 
man  whom  good  wine  turns  into  a  savage 
is,  depend  upon  it,  both  undesirable  and 
unreliable  as  a  friend." 

'*  What  you  say  applies  generally  with- 
out doubt,"  said  Mr.  Delabole,  "  though  I 
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think  you  are  a  httle  mistaken  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  This  conquest  of  Mrs.  Ben- 
dizen  is  a  great  triumph  for  Vane,  and  he 
is  just  a  thought  tete  mont^e  over  it." 

"  The  expression  is  clever  and  refined," 
said  the  doctor ;  *'  but  the  English  equiva- 
lent strikes  me  as  being  much  more  ap- 
plicable  in  the  present  instance.  Of  such 
a  man,  they  say  in  the  vernacular,  that  he  , 
'  caimot  stand  beans,'  and  that  appears  to 
me  graphically  descriptive  of  Mr.  Vane's 
condition.  Success  has  made  him  insolent^  ^ 
even  to  those  who  helped  him  on  his  up- 
ward path." 

"  It  still  lies  within  the  resources  of  ( 
science  to  double  him  up,  as  the  Chicken 
remarked  of  Mr.  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Dela- 
bole, with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  Until  that 
necessity  arrives,  and  so  long  as  he  is  useful, 
we  will  treat  him  well.  Here  ho  is.  Now, 
Philip,  the  night  air,  even  mild  as  it  is  at 
present,  not  being  particularly  beneficial 
to  the  health  of  three  hundred  guinea 
brougham  horses,  perhaps  you  won't  mind 
hurrying  yourself  a  bit." 

"  I  have  been  after  my  pencil-case,"  said 
Vane ;  *'  it  had  rolled  under  the  table,  and  I 
had  an  awful  bother  to  get  at  it." 

"  It  would  have  been  perfectly  safe," 
said  the  doctor,  who  seemed  to  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  over  his  annoyance,  '*  and 
the  servants  would  have  been  certain  to 
find  it  in  the  morning." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  let  it  spend  a  night 
under  this  roof  for  anything,"  said  Vane, 
with  a  thick  laugh  ;  "  its  habit  of  truth 
would  have  deteriorated,  and  it  would  hav&  \ 
written  nothing  but  humbugging  prescrip- 
tions, or " 

"  There  now,  come  along,"  said  Mr.  •de- 
labole, seizing  his  friend's  arm,  imd  hurry- 
ing him  past  the  grave  servant  in  black,, 
who  stood-by  the  street-door. 
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'^  Good-night,  doctor.  I  shall  bo  prlad  to 
leaiii  how  matters  progress  in  the  Palace 
Gardens  district,  if  jon  will  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  npoii  me  in  the  City.** 

Whatever  sobering  influence  the  calm 
night  air  had  upon  Fhifip  Vane,  its  effect  in 
sweetening  his  temper  was  very  small  in- 
deed. Ho  puffed  angrily  and  in  silence  at 
the  cigar  which  he  had  lit  immediately  on 
entering  his  friend's  bfongham,  and  when 
be  addressed  himself  to  speech,  it  was  only 
to  reiterate  the  complaints  to  which  Mr. 
Delabole  had  already  referred. 

'*What  infernal  affectation  that  is  in 
Afrprey,"  he  growled,  "  not  letting  people 
smoke  in  his  place ;  might  as  well  be  at  one's 
maiden  aunt's  in  the  country,  where  one  has 
to  go  into  the  kitchen  after  the  servants  are 
gone  to  bed,  and  puff  up  the  chimney." 

"  It's  because  there  are  so  many  people 
of  the  maiden  annt  dass,  who  of  necessity 
visit  his  house,  that  the  doctor  is  compelled 
to  be  strict.  He  couldn't  possibly  have 
delicate  patients  coming  into  a  place  reek- 
ing of  tobacco." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Philip  Vane,  sul- 
lenly, "  that  is  always  the  way  now.  It  is 
only  necessary  for  me  to  object  to  anything 
that  a  fellow  says  or  does,  for  you  to  be- 
come his  warmest  supporter  and  most  en- 
thusiastic admirer.     Now  I  tell  you " 

"  Now  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Delabole,  as 
the  carriage  stopped,  "  tLat  here  we  are. 
Will  you  come  in  and  have  a  drink,  or 
shall  the  brougham  take  you  home  ?" 

*'  I  will  come  in  and  have  a  talk,"  said 
Philip  Vane,  ungraciously ;  "  there  are  one 
or  two  business  matters  upon  which  I  par- 
ticularly wiBh  to  speak  to  you." 

"All  right;  in  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Delabole,  and  with  a  half-smile  and  a  half- 
shrug  he  opened  the  street-door  with  his 
latch-key,  and  gave  his  companion  ad- 
mittance. 

Mr.  Delabole  lived  in  Piccadilly,  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  large  house,  the  whole  of 
which  was  let  out  as  chambers.  His  rooms, 
handsome  in  themselves,  were  handsomely 
fitted  and  furnished  in  what  was  perhaps 
a  somewhat  florid  style,  but  that  was  the 
taste  of  the  upholsterer  rather  than  of  Mr. 
Delabole,  who,"  however,  found  no  fault 
with  it.  There  was  a  drop  of  Hebraic  blood 
in  Mr.  Delabole' s  veins  (the  maiden  name 
of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Munker,  long  since  de- 
ceased, was  Rachael  Hart,  and  her  residence 
before  marriage  Cutler- street,  Houndsditch, 
where  her  father  kept  the  Net  of  Lemons), 
which  made  him  delight  in  bright  colours 
of  rich  and  gaudy  patterns.    Everything 


was  just  a  little  overdone:  the  antique  I 
furniture  was  too  old ;  you  waded  up  to  '* 
your  ankles  is  the  soft  velvet  pile  carpet, 
and  the  ixSL  lampa,  standing  here  asd  there, 
were  so  shaded,  that  all  those  portions  of 
the  room  not  immediately  within  their  focus 
were  in  perfect  darkness. 

There  was  plenty  of  light,  however,  on 
a  small  table  laid  out  with  the  materials 
for  a  choice  cold  sapper,  and  bearing  a 
handsome  stand  of  spirit  decanters.  Mr. 
Vane,  entering  the  room  before  his  host, 
advanced  to  this  table,  smiled  oonteinpta- 
ously  as  he  glanced  at  it,  and  threw  himself 
into  an  easy-chair  by  its  side. 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear  PhiKp,"  said  ^Ir. 
Delabole,  bustling  into  the  room;  '*glad 
to  see  you  seated  at  the  table;  no  sensible 
man  goes  to  bed  without  soitiething  to  act 
as  a  stay  in  case  he  should  happen  to  have 
one  of  those  confounded  fits  of  waking  in 
the  night,  no  matter  how  good  a  dinner  lie 
may  have  eaten.  You  are  going  to  try  a 
spoonful  of  that  mayonnaise,  a  morsel  of 
that  Roquefort  ?" 

"Not  I,"  said  PhiKp;  "it  is  not  everj 
one  who  can  afibrd  to  play  with  his  diges- 
tion,  or  his  figure,  as  you  can." 

"Ah!  I  forgot,"  said  Mr.  Delahole, 
pleasantly,  "  I  am  not  going  to  be  married 
to  a  rich  and  handsome  widow,  and  to  the 
ladies  I  adore  a  spoonful  of  ssdad  or  a 
crumb  of  cheese  wil\  not  make  much  dif- 
ference. But  you  wiD  drink  something,  I 
suppose?" 

**  Yes ;  what's  become  of  your  man,  the 
foreigner  ?" 

"  Fritz  ?     He's  gone  to  bed— why  ?" 
"  Oh,  nothing ;  I  only  thought  I  should 
like  a  glass  of  beer ;  I  suppose,  though,  he 
would  have  been  too  much  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man to  fetch  it." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  not  too  much  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  at  all  events.  I  would  ran 
round  to  the  public- house  and  fetch  it 
myself." 

"Don't  be  an  ass,  Delabole.  It  would 
have  been  a  grand  thing  though  to  hare 
seen  the  great  millionaire  with  a  pewter 
pot  in  his  hand,  in  the  middle  of  Picca- 
dilly. No,  I'll  have  some  brandy ;  it  will 
be  better  for  me." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  pouring  out 
more  than  half  a  tumbler  of  raw  spirit, 
swallowed  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  then 
filled  up  the  tumbler  with  iced  water. 

"I  wanted  that  to  pull  me  together," 
he  said,  smacking  his  lips ;  "  not  that  I 
failed  in  doing  justice  to  the  doctor's  wine; 
but  when  ojie  is  a  little  out  of  sorts,  wine  i 
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BomehoTv  doesn't  seem  enongb,   and  one 
wants  the  grip  wHch  brandy  gives." 

"  You  can't  be  out  of  sorts,  surely,"  said 
Delabole. 

"  Nothing  really  the  matter,  only  a  little 
upset,  that  is  all."  His  voice  was  growing 
a  little  thick,  and  he  sat  glaring  before 
him  in  a  half-stolid,  half-defiant  manner. 

"By  the  way,  what  did  yon  think  of 
Gerald  Hardinge  ?"  said  Delabole,  turning 
upon  him  suddenly,  and  closely  observing 
the  effect  of  his  question. 

Philip  Vane's  bloodshot  eyes  gleamed 
savagely,  as  he  said : 

"  I  hate  him  !" 

"  That's  a  strong  sentiment  to  be  roused 
by  a  man  whom  you  have  never  seen  before, 
isn't  it  ?  Particularly  in  you,  who  are 
generally  such  a  remarkably  cool  customer. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  there  is  hate,  as 
well  as  love,  *  at  first  sight,'  though  I  con- 
fess I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  call  forth 
any  such  feeling  toward  Mr.  Hardinge." 

"  He's  a  bumptious,  swaggering  young 
idiot,"  said  Vane,  sullenly. 

"  No,  not  quite  all  that,''  said  Mr.  Dela- 
bole. "  He  is  bumptious,  and  swaggering, 
and  young,  I  admit;  but  the  two  first 
simply  result  from  the  last.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency of  youth  to  swagger.  I  was  very  ob- 
jectionable in  that  way  myself,  as  a  boy, 
and  I  can  fancy  that  even  you,  my  dear 
Philip,  were  not  the  most  retiring  lad  in 
your  school." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  chop  words 
with  you,"  said  Vane.  "  I  repeat  what  I 
said,  I  hate  this  fellow  !" 

"  Do  you  know,  I  begin  to  think,  Philip, 
that  you  are  jealous  of  Mr.  Hardinge." 

"  Jealous !"  cried  Vane,  springing  for- 
ward from  his  chair.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  how  could  I  be  jealous  of  him  ?" 

**  What  an  excitable  party  it  is  to-night !" 
said  Mr.  Delabole,  quietly.  "  Don't  you 
recollect  Asprey's  telling  us  about  this 
young  fellow  whispering  to  Mrs.  Bendixen, 
and  paying  her  great  court  one  evening 
when  you  were  not  present  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Vane,  lying  back  with  an 
air  of  relief,  "  I  remember,  now  you  men- 
tion it,  but  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
No,"  he  added,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  "I'm 
not  jealous ;  I  stand  too  well  in  that  quarter 
to  fear  any  rival."  And  his  fingers  began 
playing  with  the  locket  on  his  watch-guard. 

Mr.  Delabole  had  never  removed  his  eyes 
from  his  companion  during  this  little  col- 
loquy.    At  its  conclusion  he  said  : 

"  Well,  whatever  cause  your  dislike 
springs  from,  you  must  not  let  it  influence 


your  manner  toward  this  young  man.  It 
was  to  his  guardian,  or  godmother,  or  who- 
ever the  old  woman  is  that  he  lives  with, 
that  Asprey  was  sent  for  during  dinner. 
He  told  me  so  in  the  hall,  and  said  that  the 
old  lady  had  had  a  very  nairow  squeak  for 
it  this  time,  and  that  unquestionably  her 
ticket  is  taken  for  the  down  line.  When 
she  starts  on  that  journey,  our  young  friend 
comes  into  all  the  money." 

"  And  a  nice  use  hell  make  of  it," 
sneered  Philip  Vane. 

"  A  nice  use  we  shall  make  of  it,  my 
dear  Philip,"  said  Mr.  Delabole,  with  a 
light  laugh.  "For  if  I  can  carry  out 
my  idea,  most  of  that  worthy  old  person's 
savings  will  come  to  the  Terra  del  Puegos, 
or  some  of  our  other  ventures.  Therefore, 
as  I  was  just  saying,  there  is  every  reason 
why  you  should  not  permit  the  feelings 
with  which  you  say  you  regard  this  young 
man  to  influence  your  manner  toiwards 
him.  He  is  by  no  means  an  idiot,  as  you 
suppose,  and  was  quite  sharp  enough  to 
perceive  the  unpleasant  impression  which 
he  had  created  in  you." 

"  AU  right,"  said  Vane,  sullenly.  "  I'll 
take  care  of  that.  You  never  saw  me 
blunder  in  business,  and  if  this  is  put  to 
me  as  a  matter  of  business,  I  shall,  of 
course,  not  import  my  private  feelings  into 
it.     Now  I  thiiik  I'll  go  home." 

"  Stay  one  minute,"  said  Mr.  Delabole, 
who  perceived  that  the  effects  of  the  drink 
had  gone  off;  ."  I  find  I  must  get  a  few 
days'  change  of  air,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  things  which  I  want  to  say  to  you 
before  I  go." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  going  at  once,  are  you  ?" 
said  Vane.  "  All  right ;  as  we  cannot  both 
be  conveniently  away  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  suit  me  better  that  you  should  go  now 
than  later." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Delabole. 

"  I  didn't  mean  anything,"  said  Vane, 
reddening  at  the  sarcastic  inflection  of 
his  friend's  voice.  "  I'm  not  a  swaggerer 
like  young  Hardinge.  Only  Mrs.  Bendixen 
is  going  down  next  week  to  stop  with 
some  Mends  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  I 
have  an  invitation  to  the  same  house. 
That's  all." 

"  I  shall  be  back  by  that  time,  and  you 
shall  go  and  do  your  courtship  at  your 
leisure,  my  dear  Philip.  By  the  way,  when 
is  the  marriage  to  come  off?" 

"  About  the  beginning  of  September,  I 
suppose ;  that  will  be  my  first  chance  of  a 
clear  fortnight.  She  talks  about  a  month, 
but  I  couldn't  stand  that." 
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"  No,  of  course  not.  And  where  are  yon 
going  to  live  ?" 

"  There  is  a  house  of  hers  in  Curzon- 
street,  which  will  be  vacant  at  Christmas, 
and  upon  which  she  seems  to  hare  set  her 
mind.  We  shall  stay  at  an  hotel,  I  sup- 
pose, until  the  place  is  done  up  and  re- 
furnished, and  that  kind  of  thing." 

'*  Curzon-street  will  be  handy  for  Har- 
dinge,  who  lives  close  by.  We  must  not, 
however,  commence  operations  in  that 
quarter  until  we  see  what  is  goin^  to  be- 
come of  the  old  woman,  who,  by  Asprey's 
account,  is  marvellously  sharp,  and  might 
put  the  young  fellow  on  his  guard.  Now 
let  me  talk  to  you  about  Irving's  matter." 

"  Lrdng  P     Oh,  the  Indian  nmn." 

"  Ezactiy,  the  Indian  man !  Gillman 
has  been  making  some  particular  inquiries 
about  Irving.  It  ^pears  that  he  was  a 
struggling  man  in  Calcutta,  junior  partner 
in  a  merchant's  house,  adding  very  slowly 
to  the  capital  which  he  had  embarked  in 
the  firm,  and  almost  tempted  to  withdraw 
his  money  and  return  to  England.  One 
day  a  man  came  to  him,  bearing  a  letter  of 
in^duction  from  a  common  acquaintance, 
a  lieutenant  in  a  native  regiment,  with  a 
proposition  for  some  wild  speculation  in  in- 
digo or  cotton — I  don't  know  which — which 
required  capital  to  float  it.  This  capital  the 
visitor  asked  Irving  to  supply,  pointing 
out  to  him  at  the  same  time  fairly  enough, 
that  though  the  risk  was  very  great,  the 
profits,  if  successful,  would  be  in  propor- 
tion. Young  Irving  was  almost  at  despe- 
ration point  then,  and  after  a  little  deli- 
beration he  agreed  to  find  the  money,  and 
the  speculation  was  launched.  By  this 
single  coup  Irving  became  a  rich  man,  and 
then,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  luck 
seemed  to  stick  to  him.  But  in  a  strange 
superstitious  kind  of  way — ^he  is  a  Scotch- 
man—  he  always  connected  the  young 
lieutenant,  who  introduced  the  speculator 
to  him,  with  his  good  luck,  and  took  care 
to  connect  him  with  all  the  schemes  in 
which  he  himself  embarked  in  the  future." 

'*  Not  a  bad  thing  for  the  lieutenant." 

"  A  very  good  thing,  for  Irving  looked 
upon  him  as  a  kind  of  guardian  angel,  and 
more  than  once  refused  to  be  mixed  up 
with  operations  wjuch  his  soldier-friend 
regarded  suspiciously.  Nor  was  it  a  bad 
thing  for  Irving,  for  the  lieutenant  was 
naturally  a  keen,  clear-headed  fellow,  and 
owed  his  advance  in  life  much  more  to  his 
own  brains  than  to  Irving's  assistance." 

"  And  are  they  both  alive  P  and  does  the 
alliance  still  continue  P" 


"Yes,  to  both  questions.  They  are 
both  alive ;  but  young  Irving,  who  adven- 
tured  his  few  hundreds,  is  old  Mr.  Irving, 
of  Combe  Park,  Surrey,  and  Marine  Villa, 
Torquay,  bank  director,  and  one  of  the 
richest  commoners  in  England.  While  the 
lieutenant  is  Sir  Geoffry  Heriot,  K.C.B.,. 
retired  general  officer." 

"  And  you  are  telling  me  this  story,'' 
said  Philip,  yawning,  ''apropos  of " 

**  Apropos  of  our  getting  Irving  to  join 
us  in  the  direction  of  the  Terra  del  Fuegos. 
Gillman  seems  convinced  that  it  can  only 
be  managed  with  Sir  Geoffiry  Heriot's  sanc- 
tion and  concurrence." 

"  And  how  is  that  to  be  obtained  ?" 

"  By  representing  to  Sir  Geofiry  himself 
the  stabili^  of  the  concern  and  the  de- 
sirability of  his  taking  shares  in  it." 

"  It  is  worth  while  throwing  out  a  spmfc 
for  the  sake  of  hooking  such  a  fine  salmon 
as  this  Mr.  Irving.  Why  not  tell  Sir 
Geoffry  that  so  many  shares,  now  at  snch 
and  such  a  premiumi,  have  been  placed  at 
his  private  ^posal  P" 

'*  Simply  because  that  would  be  the  exact 
way  to  defeat  our  object !  When  I  was  a 
yoimg  man,  many  years  ago,  a  firiend  told 
me  a  story  which  I  have  never  forgotten. 
His  father  was  a  banker  at  Athens.  At  the 
principal  hotel  there  arrived  a  Frenchman, 
a  magnifico,  a  duke  with  an  historical 
name.  He  lived  splendidly;  his  retinue 
was  most  numerous;  he  gave  sup^b  en- 
tertainments. After  he  had  been  at  the 
hotel  about  a  month,  he  one  day  called 
upon  my  friend's  father,  asking  if  the  firm 
would  cash  a  bill,  which  he  would  draw  on 
his  bankers  in  Paris.  My  friend's  father 
had  heard  of  the  duke's  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence, had  seen  some  of  the  outward  signs 
of  his  luxury  in  the  number  and  splendonr 
of  his  servants.  But  in  business  he  was  a 
cautious  man.  Why  did  not  the  duke  bring 
an  introduction  to  him  from  ih.e  French 
ambassador?  The  duke  laughed  scorn- 
fully. Was  it  likely  that  he,  a  descendant 
of  Ulovis,  would  condescend  to  enter  into 
any  relations  with  such  canaille  as  an  am- 
bassador sent  from  the  Republic,  then  ex- 
isting in  France?  The  h^iuker  did  not 
reply.  He  was  just  turning  round  to  in* 
struct  his  head-cashier  to  discount  the  bill 
at  the  current  rate  when  the  duke  said : 
'  Give  me  twenty  thousand  piastres  now, 
and  I  will  give  you  my  bill  for  twenfy-five 
thousand  payable  in  a  fortnight.'  In  an 
instant  the  banker  saw  the  style  of  man  he 
had  to  deal  with.  In  an  instant  he  closed  | 
his  desk,  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  and  | 
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sajring,  '  That  is  not  our  method  of  doing 
business,*  bowed  his  visitor  out.  The  next 
daj  the  duke  was  arrested  as  a  swindling 
impostor.  Memo:  never  offer  too  much, 
lest  your  motives  be  suspected." 

"  You're  right,"  said  PhiHp  Vane,  "  and 
I  can't  conceive  why  I  made  the  sug- 
gestion, except  that  1  am  dropping  with 
sleep,  and  very  weak-minded  in  conse- 
quence." 

"  I  will  release  you  in  two  minutes.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  tiiis.  During  my  absence 
you  will  receive  a  further  report  from  Gill- 
man.  If  in  it  he  says  that  Sir  Geoffir 
Heriot's  influence  over  Mr.  Irving  stiU 
continues,  and  that  the  old  gentleman  de- 
clines to  move  in  our  matter  without  con- 
sulting his  friend,  you  must  find  out  Sir 

Geofifry's  address,  and " 

"  And  let  you  know  ?" 
''  That  will  be  impossible,  dear  boy,  I 
shall  be  out  of  town." 

"  But  you  will  leave  your  address  ?" 
"  Not  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Delabole,  play- 
fally.  "  I  don't  want  to  be  worried  with 
business  matters  while  I'm  away.  Other 
people  want  a  little  quiet  as  well  as  you, 
Master  Philip.  No,  what  you  have  to 
do  is  to  find  out  Sir  Geofiiy's  address,  and 
tell  Gillmau,  whom,  as  £eu?  as  regards  that 
matter,  I  will  place  entirely  at  your  dis- 
posal, to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
old  general's  friends,  mode  of  life,  Ac. 
He  knows  exactly  what  to  do.  Thus,  all 
the  preparation  will  be  made  and  ready  for 
me  to  work  upon  when  I  return  to  town." 
"  And  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  seeing 
this  old  Sir  What-you-call-him,  who  may 
live  at  the  extremity  of  England,  or  on  the 
Continent,  or  anywhere  else,  who  will  have 
to  do  that  ?" 

**  You,  undoubtedly,  my  dear  Philip. 
That  appertains  to  the  general  manager's 
department,  and  I  believe  you  receive  the 
general  manager's  salary  and  perquisites." 
'*  As  at  present  arranged,  certainly,  but 
— but,  however,  we  need  not  discuss  the 
matter  further,  just  now.  You  may  de- 
pend upon  my  doing  all  that  is  necessary. 
Now,  good-night  and  good-bye." 

"  Stay,  let  me  see  you  to  the  door ;  the 
lock  is  awkward  for  those  unaccustomed 
to  it." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Delabole  followed  his 
guest  down  the  staircase,  and  saw  him 
safely  into  the  street. 

Returning  to  his  room,  the  luxurious 
proprietor  mixed  himself  a  little  cold 
brandy-and-water,  lit  a  final  cigarette,  and 
commenced  to  moralise. 


"  Wonderfully  clever  man  of  the  world, 
Asprey  !  What  he  said  of  our  dear  friend, 
who  has  just  vacated  that  chair,  that 
he  'could  not  stand  beans,'  is  exactly  and 
mathematically  correct !  Curzon-street  and 
Mrs.  Bendixen,  and  her  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  have  been  too  much  for  him !  He 
means  to  kick  over  the  traces,  and  he  shows 
signs  of  it  already.  That  was  what  he 
meant  by  his  recent  hesitation.  When  he 
has  secured  that  prize,  he  thinks  that  he 
will  be  independent  of  me  and  of  the  Terra 
del  Fuegos,  and  can  hold  or  leave  his  posi- 
tion with  us  as  it  may  happen  to  please 
him.  Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Philip  Vane,  not 
quite  BO  fast,  if  you  please !  There  are 
such  things  as  slips  between  cups  and  lips, 
and  with  those  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  putting  spokes  in  wheels  rests  the 
amount  of  progress  to  be  achieved.  Let 
me  see  what  I  can  do  in  that  capacity." 

As  he  spoke  he  rose  from  his  seat,  flung 
the  butt-end  of  his  cigarette  into  the  empty 
fireplace,  and  crossing  the  room,  seated 
himself  at  a  large  old-fashioned  writing- 
table.  Opening  one  of  the  drawers,  he 
took  from  it  a  memorandum-book,  bound 
in  leather,  and  secured  with  a  lock.  Open- 
ing this  again  with  a  gold  key,  hanging 
amidst  a  bunch  of  charms  on  his  watch- 
chain,  he  turned  over  the  leaves  rapidly 
until  he  stopped  at  a  certain  page. 

"There  it  is,"  he  said,  "my  first  and 
only  essay  in  the  detective  profession, 
which,  for  an  amateur,  was  decidedly  suc- 
cessful. How  wise  I  was  not  to  trust  to 
my  memory  for  the  detail,  and  how  grateful 
I  ought  to  be  to  old  Wuff,  that  the  casual 
reference  to  him  and  his  travelling  com- 
pany, that  morning  at  the  club,  should 
have  been  the  means  of  giving  me  a  tight 
hold  over  one  of  the  most  slippery  but  most 
usefal  tools  ever  yet  fashioned  for  my 
hand !  '  Miss  Madge  Pierrepoint,  leading 
lady,  Wexeter  Theatre,  Dobson,  manager. 
Ultra  -  respectable,  not  a  breath  heard. 
Lodges  with  younger  sister  at  Miss 
Cave's,  box  book-keeper  in  Crescent.  Sup- 
posed to  be  spooned  on  by  Gerald  Har- 
dinge,  scene-painter  at  theatre.  N.B.  No- 
thing known  of  him,  supposed  to  be  swell 
out  of  luck.  Tall  woman,  brown  hair, 
lar^e  eyes,  walks  well.'  Walks  well !  Lord, 
ah!  1  shall  never  forget  the  day  that  I 
walked  after  her  and  her  sister  from  the 
theatre,  when  I  wanted  to  take  stock  of  her 
in  the  daylight,  and  how  she  looked  me  up 
and  down  when  she  found  I  was  following 
them  as  though  she  were  a  princess !  I 
didn't  like  that,  I  recollect ;  I  found  the 
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detective  lay  wasn't  in  xn^  line,  and  lefl  the 
rest  of  the  clearing  of  it  up  to  Gillman. 
Here  is  his  report.  *  Miss  Madge  Pierre- 
point,  leading  lady  at  the  Chepstow  Theatre, 
manager,  W.  Mew.  Extract  from  the 
-visitor's  book  of  the  Chepstow  Castle  Hotel : 
AiTiyals,  May  the  17th,  —  Mnnd,  Esquire, 
Mrs.  and  Mast.,  London;  Wngg,  Major, 
Sonthsea;  Crampsall,  Mrs.,  Manchester; 
Yane,  Captain,  London.  Extract  from 
marriage  -  renter  in  Chepstow  parish 
church :  July  the  3rd.  This  is  to  certify, 
&c.  Margaret  Pierrepoint,  spinster ;  Philip 
Vane,  bachelor.  Witnesses,  Thomas  Black, 
fisherman;  Helen  Black, pew-openw.'  That 
will  do  for  my  dear  Philip,  I  think  !  That 
will  prove  a  curb  even  for  his  restive 
temper.  Not  merely  shall  be  do  exactly 
what  I  require  him,  but  through  this  '  in- 
formation which  I  have  received,'  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  show  him  the  bost  way  of 
investing  Mrs.  Bendixen's  sixty  thousand 
pounds !" 


MAIL  DAY  IN  THE  WEST. 


Banq  !  It  is  a  dull  sound  as  of  a  cannon 
which  wakes  us  out  of  our  sleep  on  four 
bear-skins,  under  a  blue  blanket  and  an  old 
coat,  in  our  shanty,  in  Victoria,  Vancouver's 
Island.  We  are  as  yet  new  to  the  ways  of 
the  place,  and  rub  our  eyes  wondering  what 
it  can  all  mean.  While  we  are  cogitalnng  we 
hear  the  scuttling  of  many  feet  along  the 
wooden  side-walk,  and  the  companion  who 
for  the  time  being  shares  our  mansion 
rushes  in,  dressing  as  he  makes  for  the 
door,  and  tells  us  to  "  hurry  up,"  for  the  mail 
is  in.  *' Hunjying  up"  means  in  this  case 
jumping  into  some  clothes  and  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  joining  the  people  who  are  now 
running  from  hither  and  thither  down  the 
quiet  streets  towards  the  harbour.  It  is 
yet  early  morning,  but  half  the  population 
seem  to  be  up,  and  all  running  one  way. 
The  hotels,  and  many  private  and  business 
houses,  are  flying  flags.  You  also  notice 
that  though  this  is  nominally  a  British 
town,  fully  one  half  of  the  colours  are 
American.  Our  Transatlantic  cousins  are 
*'  great  on  bunting,"  and  on  high  days,  holi- 
days, and  on  steamer  day,  are  in  no  way 
backward  to  display  the  "  goose  and  grid- 
iron" to  the  breeze.  There  is  the  mail 
steamer  from  San  Francisco  lying  along- 
side the  wooden  wharf,  blowing  ofl'  steam, 
and  already  surrounded  by  draymen,  black 
and  white,  all  shouting,  most  of  them 
swearing,  and  not  a  few  of  them  with  gold 


watches  in  their  sleeved-waistcoat  pockets. 
Bemember  that  we  are  in  El  Dorado.  The 
chief  citizens  are  also  down  deep  in  confer- 
ence— ^three  deep — ^with  the  purser,  who^ 
cigar  in  mouth,  is  busy  with  invoices  and  bills 
of  lading,  while  here  is  paterfamilias^  much 
excited  and  very  hot,  seeing  to  the  land- 
ing of  his  wife  and  family,  whom  at  las^ 
having  prepared  a  new  home  for  them,  he 
has  brought  away  from  struggling,  over- 
stocked England.  They  look  Y&y  happy, 
but  wondrously  bewildered,  at  the  new- 
scenes  around.  And  yonder  is  a  sweet 
English  girl,  who  has  come  all  the  way 
from  lair  Devon  to  pine-dad  Vancouver,  to 
wed  the  Bideford  lad  who  has  be^i  toiling 
in  the  mines  all  these  years  for  her;  and 
as  we  see  that  brave  lass  escorted  by  the 
happy  lover,  and  the  brother  who  has  come 
out  with  her,  to  the  Hotel  de  France,  and 
thence  to  ihe  little  wooden  church  upon  the 
hill,  we  feel  certain  that  all  the  world  looks 
bright  to  them,  and  all  the  mean-lookiBg 
board  houses  gilded  palaces. 

There  are  also  idlers  like  ourselves,  seeisg 
if  any  acquaintances  have  come,  and  what* 
new  girls  have  arrived  for  onr  colonial 
society.  Here  seems  to  be  a  popular  man, 
who  has  just  come  out  of  the  steamer. 
Half  a  dozen  young  fellows  are  roxmd 
him,  and  he  is  laughing  and  shaking 
hands.  He  seems  an  old  colonist,  who 
has  been  away  on  a  visits  and  has  returned 
again. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  boys,"  we  hear  him 
saying,  '*  mighty  glad !  Tell  yon  what,  the 
old  country's  not  what  we  thought  it,  md 
I'm  glad  to  be  back  from  their  smaU  two- 
penny-halfpenny-wheelbarrow ways.  I'm 
going  to  stick  here,  I  tell  yon,  and  I  gaess 
you'd  better  all  do  the  same  1" 

The  incredulous,  sad4ooking  smile  on 
some  of  these  young  English  faces,  show 
that  they  don't  half  believe  tho  enthusi- 
astic returned  colonist^  and  then  we  hear 
one  say  to  the  other, .  '*  Ah !  it's  all  very 
well  for  Stephens,  with  his  town  lots  and 
Cariboo  claim ;  but  I  guess  if  I'd  got  his 
chance,  you'd  soon  see  the   last  of  this 
child !"     ^Nevertheless,  they  all  go  up  and 
take  a  drink  with  the  jubilant  Ste}^ens 
in  old  Ben  Griffin's,  at  the   Boomerang. 
There  is  already  quite  a   brisk   business 
going  in  that  same  way.    '^  Ben's"  seems  to 
be  the  EngHsh  house,  and  there  the  newlj 
arrived  Briton  may,  while  quenching  hk 
thirst,  indulge  in  the  new  arrival's  amnse-   ' 
ment  of  cursing  the   '' Yankees"  to  hifi 
heart's  content,  without  any  fear  of  alt^ 
rior  consequences.     It  seems  apparently   - 
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etiquette  for  the  new  arrivals  and  the  old 
hands  to  go  and    "take  a  drink"  before 
starting  into  the  serious  work  of  breakfast. 
Nobody  has,  however,  much  time  for  break- 
fast to-day.     Even  the  lazy,  the  serenely 
lazy,  Indians  are  now  too  excited  to  sit 
on  the  side-walks  lazily  watching  the  busy 
multitude  of  pale-faced  strangers.     Even 
they  are  down  at  the  wharf  acting  as 
porters  to  the  different  hotels,  for  omni- 
buses and  cabs  are  as  yet   unknown  to 
Victoria.     We  get  clear  of  the  drags  and 
trunk-laden   Indians,   and   go   up  to   the 
post-office,  a  little  wooden  building,  which 
also  does   duty  for  the  harbour-master's 
office ;  for  the  postmaster-general,  being  an 
old  sea  skipper,  is  made,  by  an  economical 
legislature,  to  do  duty  also  for  captain  of 
the  port.     The  calls  of  the    postmen,  so 
familiar  to  us  at  home,  are  quite  unknown 
on  the  Pacific.     There  everybody  goes  to 
the  post-office  for  his  own  letters.   Accord- 
ingly, by  the  time  we  have  reached  that 
building,  merchants  and  merchants'  clerks, 
or  those  who  have  boxes  in  the  office,  for 
which  they  pay  a  round  sum  per  annum, 
are  rushing  for  their  "  mail  matter,'*  as  it 
is  called.      The  general  public  has,  how- 
ever, the    advantage   of  no   such   aristo- 
cratic luxury,   and   are  now    forming   in 
line  to   wait  their  turn  at  the  post-office 
window.      The    arrangement,    from    long 
custom,  has  become  quite  familiar  to  the 
heterogeneous  mob  who  are  waiting  out- 
side.     Noiselessly,  and  without  any  non- 
sense,  each    new    comer   takes   his   turn 
at  the  end   of  the  single  file,  until   they 
stretch  in  a  long  tail  up  Wharf-street,  or 
away    towards   the   Hudson's   Bay   Com- 
pany's warehouse.     Now  and  then,  indeed, 
some  bumptious  individual  will  attempt  to 
step  into  the  line  out  of  his  order,  but  he 
speedily  becomes  convinced   of  the   little 
mistake  he  has  made,  as  he  is  politely  but 
simply  handed  back  until,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  lands  at  the  end  of  the  line.     If 
the  mail  arrives  when  the  town  is  full  of 
gold-diggers,  it  will  sometimes   be  hours 
before  the  last  of  the  tail  caxi  reach  the 
head  of  the  line,  and  tliough  he  need  never 
attempt  to  go  out  of  his  place,  it  lies  quite 
within  his  purpose  to  effect  this. either  by 
love  or  money.     It  is  not  often  that  he  at- 
tempts to  do  so  by  the  former  means ;  tbe 
latter  comes  more  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.     Accordingly,  you  will  bo  sure 
to  see  in  the  line  now  and  then  some  tall, 
gaunt,   grey-shirted  fellow  who,  you   are 
perfectly   certain,   expects  no  letter,   and 
who  is  in  no  great  hurry.     At  a  wink  the 


individual  to   whom  a  letter  may   be  of 
importance,   buys  him  off,   and  takes  his 
place  in  the   rank   out   of  which  he  has 
stepped.     In  San  Francisco,  in  the  old  roy- 
stering,  money-scattering  days,  ten  dollars 
have  been  often  paid  for  this  favour.     At 
last  we  near  the  head  of  the  line.     There 
are  still  two  before  us,  and  we  take  our  cue 
from  them.     Number  one  presents  his  head 
at  the  opening  in  the  boarded  window. 
"Bock,  Hiram  T.,"  tiiis  in  a  nasal  accent. 
There    is    no    mistaking   his   nationality, 
The  postmaster-general  is  assisted  by  the 
deputy  postmaster-general  (we  are  fond  of 
titles  in  the   colonies),  and  both  rapidly 
turn  over  the  piles  of  letters  arranged  in 
the  pigeon-holes,  under  the  different  letters 
of  the  alphabet.     "Nothing!"  and  Hiram 
T.  Bock,  late  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Massa- 
chusetts, turns  away,  and  cuts  a  chew  of 
tobacco  to  console  him  for  his  disappoint- 
ment.    Number  two  is  absorbed  in  some 
passing  object,  and  requires  a  peremptory 
shout  of  "Next  man !"  to  remind  him  that 
"  the  honourable  gentleman"  at  the  win- 
dow requests  his  order.     He  darts  forward 
and  shouts,  not  in  the  half-whispering  tone 
of  some  modest  individuals,  but  after  the 
manner   of  a  freeborn  Briton,  "  Smith  !" 
"What   Smith?"     "John    Smith  I"     A 
laugh  comes  from  the  inside,  as  the  post- 
master takes  a  peep  out  at  his  man,  and 
asks,  "What  John  Smith?"   A  little  alter- 
cation  ensues,  which  seems  settled  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  for  John  Smith  lays 
down  three  bits,  about  eighteenpence,  for 
some  partially  paid  letters,  and  moves  off 
with  "  his  mail."     We  come  next,  and  so 
the  line  goes  on.     The  newspapers  are  not 
distributed  to-day.     There  is  no  time  for 
that.     The  newspaper  men  are,  however, 
in  the  room  behind,  looking  over  the  pile  on 
the  floor  for  their  "  exchanges,"  and  are,  I 
dare  say,  not  over  particular  in  making  use  of 
any  tempting  periodical,  even  though  their 
name  should  not  be  inscribed  on  it.  People 
who  so  conscientiously  send  papers  every 
mail  to  their  colonial  friends,  may  probably 
be  interested  to  know  that  very  few  of 
them  are  ever  received.  I  don't  know  what 
it  may  be  in  other  colonies,  but  in  Van- 
couver, when  I  knew  it  in  the  early  days 
of  the  country,  I  never  received  one- half  of 
those  sent  to  me. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  British  colony  on  the  Pacific, 
that  private  individuals  are  allowed  to 
compete  with  the  government  in  carrying 
letters.  These  are  called  "  express  com- 
panies," and  one  or  other  has  an  office  in 
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eyeiy  place  of  any  conseqneiice  all  over 
the   country.      These    express  companies 
nsually  condact  a  banking  business,  com- 
mission agency,  and  are  also  carriers  of 
parcels — in  fact,  general  fiactotama.     The 
chief  of  these  is  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Com- 
pany, or,  as  they  are  familiar  called,  "  Wells 
Fargo."  In  every  large  town  Wells  Fargo's 
office  is  one  of  the  best  situated  and  most 
substantial  buildings.  If  anybody  is  in  diffi- 
culty about  getting  anything  to  or  from 
any  place,  he  goes  to  Wells  Fargo.  Nobody, 
fio  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  saw  either  of  the 
gentlemen  so  called ;  indeed,  some  profane 
individuals  will  not  hesitate  to  hint  that 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  two  Mrs.  Harrises, 
but,  at  all  eyents,  everybody  knows  their 
representatiyes.     Many  people,  Americans 
especially,  hare  a  most  enduring  belief  in 
them,  and  prefer  to  send  all  their  letters 
by  them  rather  than  through  the  post- 
office,   eyen  though  the  former  mode  of 
conveyance  is  more  expensive.     All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  their  office,  buy  one  of 
their  envelopes,  put  your  letter  in  it,  and 
then  hand  it  over  to  them.  Ton  may  be  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  handed  over  to  your 
^correspondent  as  safely  and,  probably,  more 
quickly  than  it  would  be  if  committed  to 
the  hands  of  the  postal  authorities.     The 
agents  of  these  express  companies  travel 
far  and  near,  and  often  to  places  where 
there  are  no  postal  arrangements.    Through 
the  wildest  part  of  the  country  you  will 
meet  their  agents  in  canoes,  on  horseback, 
in  stages,  all  bound  on  the  same  errand, 
^sarrying  treasure,  parcels,  and  letters.  The 
mining    population    could    scarcely   exist 
without  them,  and  have  a  most  unwavering 
faith  in    them — I    believe  in   every  case 
well  founded,  for  I  have  known  very  few 
things  committed  to  their  hands  go  astray. 
Though,  perhaps,  the  mail  coming  to  Vic- 
toria from  England  by  Wells  Fargo  will  be 
fimall  compared  with  that  by  the  legitimate 
channels,  thatleaving  by  them  will  be  nearly 
as  large,  and  to  San  Francisce  probably 
larger.    We  step  up  accordingly  to  Wells 
Fargo's  office  in  Yates-street  to  see  if  there 
are  any  letters  for  us  there.     The  large 
room  is  full  of  people.     The  agent  is  stcmd- 
ing  upon  the  counter  with  a  pile  of  letters, 
alphabetically  arranged,  in  his  hands,  shout- 
ing oat  the  different  names,  and  tossing 
them  hither  and  thither  with  an  adroit 
spin,  learned  by  long  practice,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  applicant.     The  only  person  at 
all  idle  there  on  this  busy  day  seems  to  be 
the  captain  of  the  steamer,  who  is  sitting 
quietly  in  the  sanctum  of  Wells  Fcurgo 


reading  the  colonial  paper,  and  now  and 
then  nodding  to  his  friends. 

To-day  you  need  never  attempt  to  speak 
to  any  man  on  private  business.     Under 
ordinary  circumstances  anybody  in  Victoria 
must  be  terribly  busy  if  he  has  not  time  to 
"  take  a  drink,"  but  to-day,  unless  it  is  in 
the  way  of  business,  noboay  can  spare  time 
even  for  that,  or  do  anything  but  read  his 
letters,  and  write  hasty  answers  to  his  cor- 
respondents.    The  colonial  legislature  by 
silent  consent  never  think  of  meeting  on 
mail  day,  and  the  Honourable  John  Jones 
must  perforce  postpone  that  great  attempt 
to  overthrow  ihe  government  on  the  mo- 
mentous subject  of  the  Hog  and  Qoat  Bill, 
until  he  has  written  a  smart  note  to  Ging- 
ham,  Cheatem,   and  Co.,  of  Manchester, 
about  the  quality  of  that  last  inyoioe  of  long 
shirtings.     Even  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of 
Justice  must  put  off  the  tnal  of  that  Indian 
for  murder  until  the  mail  is  g^ne.    The 
chief  justice  is,  beside,  too  busy  sigm'ng 
various  legal  papers  to-day  to  attend  to  his 
ordinary  judicial  functions.     The  sheriff— 
and  the  functions  of  a  colonial  sheriff  are 
more  useful  than  ornamental — isverybasj, 
for  he  knows,  by  long  experience,  that  every 
mail  day  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  may 
be  in  pecuniary  trouble  are  apt  to  give  their 
creditors  the  slip,  and  bid  &rewell  for  ever  to 
an  ungrateful  colony.    This  intention  comes 
to  the  sharp  ears  of  their  anxious  friends 
in  the  way  of  business,  and  instantly  these 
gentlemen  rush  over  to  the  chief  jnslace, 
and  swear  that  to  their  certain  knowledge 
such  is  the  intention  of   the  individnal 
aforesaid.     A  capias,  or,  as  it  is  familiarly 
known  among  those    accustomed   to   it, 
"  cap'us,"  is  then  issued,  ordering  andcoiD< 
manding  the  sheriff  to  see  that  So-and-so 
ne  exeat  regno — does  not^  in  a  word,  ske- 
daddle to  the  loss  of  his  mourning  creditors. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  sheriff 
and  his  myrmidons  may  be  seen  hanging 
about  the  steamer  armed  with  these  bits  of 
paper,  and  then  between  wanted  and  wanter 
there  is  a  fine  trial  of  skill,  and  not  nn- 
fr^quently,  by  a  display  of  careless  non- 
chalance, the  victim  slips  from  under  the 
watchful  fingers  of  the  legal  functionary. 
On  mail  day  bills  become   due,    and  as 
everybody  has  his  bills  to  meet  on  that  day, 
everybody  expects  everybody  else  to  pay 
what  he  is  due.     But  of  course,  as  always 
happens  in  this  case,  he  very  often  reckons 
without  his  host.   Accordingly,  the  steamer 
gun  is  often  the  signal  for  gentlemen  >vhn 
"  have  something  out"  to  have  a  particnlv 
engagement  in  the  country  until  the  mail 
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has  gone.  In  San  Francisco,  before  the 
steamer  day  was  superseded  by  the  Pacific 
Raiht)ad,  this  necessity  of  making  up  bills 
against  steamer  day  gave  rise  to  a  pecniiar 
set  of  men,  who  made  a  business  of  lending 
money  "  from  steamer  day  to  steamer  day," 
the  rate  for  the  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
being  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  almost 
invariably,  too,  with  '*  collateral  secnrity," 
that  is,  a  deposit  receipt  of  merchandise  in 
a  warebonse,  or  some  snch  easily  made  over 
docnment.  This  was  rather  exorbitant, 
even  in  a  comitry  where  the  ordinary  in- 
terest on  money,  with  the  best  secnrity,  is 
eighteen  per  cent  per  annum.  But  tben  at 
no  time  in  California  has  it  been  looked 
upon  as  a  disgrace  either  to  lend  or  to 
borrow  money  at  the  highest  rates  of  in- 
terest, and  the  "from  steamer  day  to 
steamer  day"  money  lenders  grew  rich. 

The  newspaper  offices  are  fall,  for  the 
different  local  prints  issne  a  speciij  edition 
for  steamer  day,  containing  a  summary  of 
the  last  ten  days'  or  two  weeks*  news,  and 
people  are  hLuj  baying  these  at  one 
shilling  apiece,  in  the  sangnine  hope,  not 
destroyed  by  many  failures,  that  they  will 
reach  the  consignees.  As  we  pass  down 
by  the  post-office  again,  most  of  the  town 
people  nave  received  their  letters,  but  the 
settlers  from  the  immediately  outlying  dis- 
tricts have  begun  to  come  in  in  waggons, 
on  horseback,  or  on  foot.  You  notice  that 
nearly  all  of  these  people,  though  roughly 
dressed,  are  yet  of  quite  a  different  style 
from  our  familiar  agricultural  labourer. 
Most  of  them  have  an  air  of  intelligence, 
and  several  are  quite  refined  in  appearance, 
manners,  and  language.  For  months  these 
men  have  been  shut  out  from  all  news  from 
home.  Some  have  just  come  down  from 
the  mines,  and  you  can  see  W  the  look  of 
them  have  been  unsuccessful.  Others  are 
**  pulling  through  the  winter"  as  best  they 
can,  hunting,  working  on  farms,  or  Hving 
firom  hand  to  mouih  until  the  snow  clears 
off  the  mountains,  and  they  can  start  off  to 
try  their  luck  in  the  gold-fields  once  more. 
Some,  as  they  receive  their  letters,  cram 
them  into  their  pockets,  and  move  away  to 
some  quiet  place  to  read  them,  while  others, 
all  careless  of  the  throng,  move  alone 
Wharf-street  and  up  Bastion-street,  dih- 
gently  perasing  the  long-expected  letter. 
Another  will  comfortably  sit  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  wooden  side -walk  with 
his  feet  in  the  gutter,  and,  heedless  of 
passers-by,  peruse  his  correspondence  from 
beginning  to  end.  A  nervously  excited 
man  will  open  his  letter,  peep  into  it,  and 


then  rush  off  to  devour  it  in  the  quiet  comer 
of  some  neighbouring  saloon,  and  now  and 
then  you  will  see  an  anxious  face,  and  notice 
oflen  a  tearfnl  eye  glancing  at  a  deep  black- 
edged  envelope,  which  tells  that  for  the  far- 
off  colonist  one  more  link  which  bound  him- 
to  the  mother  country  has  been  severed. 

As  the  hour  for  the  mail   sailing  ap- 
preaches,    the  whole    town    gets    into  a 
fever  of  excitement ;  and  when  the  whistle 
begins  to  blow  in  a  spasmodically  shriek- 
ing manner,  and  the  black  clouds  of  smoke,, 
which  tell  that  steam  is  getting  up,  darken 
the  air,  you  would  suppose  that  the  end 
of  the  world  (colonial)  was  approaching. 
Here  a  returning  colonist,  surrounded  by 
a  knot  of  envious  friends,  and  with  an 
air  of  pity  on  his  face  for  us  who  are  re- 
maining, is  rushing  down  to  the  steamer, 
or  hastily  taking  a  farewell  drink  before - 
shaking  the  colonial  dust  off  his  colonial' 
highlows,  while  every  other  man  seems  to 
be  rushing  with  a  letter  for  somebody  to 
post  in  San  Francisco,  having  been  too  late 
for  the  mail.     At  last  the  steamer  begins 
to  ease  off,  then  the  crowd  give  a  cheer  or 
two,  which  is  returned  with  interest  from 
the  crowded  deck  of  the  steamer.    Steady  ! 
and  she  is  round  the  arbutus-covered  point 
by  the  Indian  village,  the  crowd  turn  oflf^ 
and  once  more  we  Vancouverites  are  left 
to  ourselves,  and  mail  day  is  over  for  the 
next  fortnight.    The  weary  postmaster  goes 
home  to  dinner,  the  merchant  and  the  mer- 
chants' clerks  wend  their  way  home,  and 
everybody  retires  early  to  bed,  to  sleep  or- 
not  to  sleep,  as  the  fortunes  of  the  day  m&jr 
have  brought  him  good  or  bad  news.    Only 
the  day's  work  is  not  over  for  the  news- 
paper men.      A  hasty  dinner   over,   the 
colonial  sub-editors,  after  paying  a  visit  to* 
the  "  Occidental  Bar,"  grind  up  the  editorial' 
scissors,  and  set  to  work  to  get  up  the 
summary  of  European  news,  while  perhaps 
an  idle  ft*iend  may  look  over  the  exchanges 
and  make  up  their  foreim  correspondence 
in  Vienna,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg,  with  a 
tolerable  amount  of  local  colouring  derived 
from  experience  or  Murray's  Guide  Book. 
Next  day  the  night's  work  will   appear 
pretty  well  put  together,  with  lists  of  the 
passengers,  the  imports  and  exports,  the 
amount  of  gold-dust  despatched  by  each 
banking-house,   and  a  variety  of  notices 
headed  "Personal."     These  note  that  "we- 
are  glad  to  see"   that  such   and  such   a 
distinguished  citizen   "has  again  arrived 
home,  and  looking  well  after  his  visit  to 
Europe,"  or  that  such  and  such  another 
citizen,  also  distinguished  after  a  fashion, 
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had,  to  the  regret  of  his  nnmerons  creditors, 
managed  to  elude  the  active  and  vigilant 
sheriif .     Then  follow  a  list  of  acknowledg- 
ments :  "  To  the  gentlemanly  and  obliging 
purser  of  the  steamer  Brother  Jonathan  for 
late  San  Francisco  papers/'  or  to  "our 
eminent  citizen,  Honourable  Donald  Mao- 
donald,  who  has  just  arrived  from  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  Canada,  for  late  Dominion 
exchanges."     In  a  few  days  things  settle 
down  to  their  ordinary  dead  level.     The 
gentlemen  "wanted*'  get  at  their  ease  again, 
while  the  citizens  who  had  "  something  out" 
return  agaiu  to  town,  of  course  terribly 
shocked  to  hear  that  the  mail  has  been  in 
and  gone.  Until  the  great  mail  day  arrives 
again  the  even  tenour  of  the  mercantile 
ways  i&  undisturbed  except  by  the  arrival 
of  a  few  local   mails  up  river,  or  'long 
coast  local  steamers,  smacks,  and  trading 
schooners,  or  by  the  more  primitive  method 
of  an  Indian  canoe.     I  can  remember  when 
this  latter  method  was  the  only  postal  con- 
venience in  the  country,  but  that  was  when 
the  Honourable  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany reigned  supreme  over  these  territories. 
At    that    time    the    only    civilised    spots 
through  this  immense   tract    of    country 
were  the  forts  of  the  great  fur  traders. 
When  the  ofi^cer  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
lonely  outposts  wished  to  send  a  lettar  to 
anotlier   foii:,    he   merely   sought  out    an 
Indian,   w^rapped  the  letter  well  up  in  a 
pieco   of  oil -cloth,   and   despatched  him. 
There  was  a  stated  rate  of  remuneration, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  for 
this  service,  and  this  every  Indian  knew. 
Accordingly,  the  aboriginal  courier  might 
go  the  whole  way  and  receive  the  whole 
reward,  or — what  was  much  more  likely- 
he  might  not  have  his  way  all  clear  before 
him,  and  prudently  stop  as  long  as  his  skin 
was  whole.     In  that  case  he  sold  the  letter 
to  another  Indian  for  a  proportion  of  the 
reward,  according  to  the  distance  yet  to  be 
gone  over.     To  the  company  it  was  quite 
the  same,  for  eventually  the  letter  reached 
its  destination  in  perfect  safety,  when  the 
full  payment  was  claimed  by  the  oontract(»r 
for  the  last  division  of  the  route  traversed. 
In  those  days  the  one  annual  ship  to  Fort 
Vancouver  took  about  twelve  months  on 
the  passage  from  England.     It  halted  to 
take  in  wine  at  Madeira^  spices  at  Bio, 
cattle  at  the  Falklands,  at  Valparaiso  to 
water,  at  the  Sajidwich   Islands  to  trade 
tortoise-shell,    at  San    Francisco    to    do 
business  with  Don  Castro — all  before  the 
gun  from  Astoria  reported  that  she  had 
passed  the  bar  of  the    Columbia  Biver. 


Then  she  went  to  Canton  and  sold  her 
sea  otters  to  the  mandarina,  and  bought 
nankeens,  teas,  and  silks,  and  so  made  the 
round  voyage.  Accordingly,  the  company 
adopted  another  method  to  get  their  ktterd 
home  and  the  rarer  fura  quicker  to  Eng- 
land. Every  year  the  fur  brigade  crossed 
the  whole  br^idih  of  the  American  con- 
tinent on  foot,  on  horaebaek,  in  birch-bark 
canoes,  and  in  batteans  to  York  Factory, 
in  Hudson's  Bay.  The  aeoonntant  of  the 
company  then  soldered  up  the  pap^B  in  a 
shining  tin  box,  which  he  strapped  on  his 
back,  and  so  Fort  York  or  Mooae  Factory, 
as  the  case  might  be,  on  the  shores  of  the 
f rosen  sea,  was  readied  in  about  five  months. 
These  were  the  primitive  days  of  the  postal 
system  in  the  Far  West.  We  tlionght  we 
had  got  an  inmiense  advance  when,  the  ponj 
express  carried  the  letters  by  relaye  of  fear- 
less riders  over  the  piains  to  the  furthest 
west  railway  station,  and  from  there  re- 
turning to  Sacramento,  in  California. 

I  can  well  remember  the  steamer  lying 
puffing  at  the  wharf  at  Sacnunento  until 
clatter !  clatter !  the  last  pony  rider,  a 
rough,  hardy,  wiry  fellow,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
galloped  on  board  with  the  mails  firom 
^*  St.  Joe's"  (Saint  Joseph),  in  Missoan, 
apologising  to  the  little  knot  that  gathered 
round  him  by  the  funnel  for  keeping  them 
waiting,  by  relating  (as  he  lit  a  cig&r) 
that  ^*  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  halt*  on 
this  side  of  Brown's  Hole,  down  by  the 
sulphur  spring,  Joram  Hicks,  tho  pony 
rider,  had  got  his  bar  lifted  by  Pah-utes, 
and  it  was  'nation  time,  boys,  afore  the 
stock  could  be  got  up,  and  the  bags  ketcbed 
from  the  critters  and  sent  on  !"  And  the 
speaker  goes  off  as  xmconeemed  as  if  he 
was  relating  the  most  trivial  incident  in 
the  world.  But  it  was  a  very  trivial  in- 
cident in  those  days,  for  one  who  did  bnsi- 
ness  on  the  great  prairies  to  lose  his  scalp 
between  sunrise  and  sunseL  Then  came 
the  stage^xmches,  and  everybody  thought 
the  end  of  the  world  could  not  be  far  of, 
when  you  could,  by  travelling  day  and 
nighty  and  getting  the  life  ahnost  shaken 
out  of  yon  amid  a  cloud  of  dust,  go  fnmi 
Virginia  City  to  Omaha  in  seven  or  eight 
days.  Now  yon  can  go  from  New  York 
to  Sacramento,  in  luxurious  carriages,  in 
less  than  that  time.  Still  the  sh^e-ooach 
is,  and  will  long  be,  an  institution  in  many 
parts  of  the  West,  both  for  passengers  and 
mails.  There  is  one  such  going  between 
Portland,  in  Oregon,  and  Maiysville,  in 
CaUfomia.  In  the  winter  it  has  to  be 
ferried  over  swollen  rivera  tm.  lufts,  and 
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ofiben,  when  crossing  prairieB  whioli  are 
flooded  nntil  they  look  like  some  great 
lake^  the  passenger  is  suddenly  aware  that 
the  coach  is  floating,  and  that  if  he  doesn't 
look  sharp  he'll  be  drowned  like  a  rat  in 
its  hole.  How  long  it  takes  I  wonld  be 
afraid  to  risk  even  a  conjecture.  Bmnonrs 
are  extant  of  a  too  confiding  person  having 
died  of  old  age  on  the  road  !  Even  after 
the  coach  began  to  mn,  mail  day  was  still 
an  institution  in  San  Franciso,  only  a 
limited  maQ  being  conveyed  across  the 
plains.  Then,  among  other  things,  the 
Eastern  (IJ.S.)  papers  always  sold  for  a 
shilling  (twentyHSv©  cents,  or  two  bits) 
apiece.  Somehow  or  other  the  mail  used 
to  manage  nine  times  out  of  ten  to  come  in 
after  dark,  and  oflen  at  very  unseasonable 
honrs.  Often  "when  coming  home  from,  a 
most  jovial  party  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  the  quiet  streets  would  resound 
with  the  yells  of  the  newsboy  (and  a  GaH- 
fomia  newsboy  is  the  sharpest  of  his  race), 
*'  Pa — ^nama  st'm'rin.  Noo  Yor— k  Herald, 
Tri — bune,  World.  Here  yon  are,  sir! 
two  bits!"  and  he  was  o£P  again  to  inter- 
cept some  other  reveller  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  Tou  hurried  home,  lit 
your  lamp,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  your 
New  York  Herald,  when,  as  you  unfolded 
it,  a  sort  of  suspicion  began  to  steal  over 
you  that  there  must  be  some  mistake.  The 
paper  was  a  year  old  !  Then  as  yon  daahed 
it  aside,  yon  recollected  that  this  was  the 
1st  of  April,  and  that  you  were — sold  ! 

In  addition  to  all  these  methods,  a  good 
number  of  letters  in  the  meat  out-of-the- 
way  places  in  the  Far  West  are  carried  by 
private  hands.  There  ajre  localities  so 
remote,  that  even  the  stage-ooaoh  is  not 
heard  of,  and  the  express-man  does  not  find 
it  worth  his  while  to  reach  them.  Letters 
from  such  places  are  few  and  fax  between. 
There  is  a  for  trading  post  in  the  northern 
part  of  British  Columbia  which  is  only  com- 
municated with  once  in  two  yeaxs.  There 
are  also  distant  knots  of  gold-diggers  in 
some  secluded  mountain  valley,  washing 
the  sands  of  a  nameless  stream,  who  might 
quietly  slip  out  of  men's  memories,  did  tney 
depend  upon  government  reaching  them 
with  their  letters.  Luckily,  however,  the 
digger  of  the  auriferous  soil  is  not  much 
addicted  to  epistolary  correspondence,  and 
what  he  does  find  it  necessary  to  indite  he 
nianages  to  get  conveyed  to  the  coast 
somehow  or  other.  If  yon  have  anything 
like  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  one  of 
these  gold-digging  regions,  you  may  be 
astonished  some  autumn  day  to  find  your , 


door  in  Victoria  opened  in  a  free-and-easy 
way,  and  to  see  a  booted,  grey-shirted  in- 
dividual walk  into  the  nearest  apartment. 
Then,  as  he  begins  to  search  his  pockets  for 
something,  he  introduces  himself:  "  Name 
o'  Smith,  Mister?  Guessed  so.  Mine's  Job. 
*  Job,'  sez  he  to  me,  *  Job,  I  calo'late  I'll 
pot  oflT  a  line  to  Mister  Smith  down  to 
Victory,*  sez  he  to  me.  '  Easy  know  him,' 
sez  he.  '  Ain't  much  to  look  at,  but  a  good 
nn  to  go'— dam't  ef  I  ain't  lost  it !"  With 
this  the  honest  miner  stands  open-mouthed, 
until,  finally,  a  brilliant  idea  strikes  him, 
and  with  a  self-satisfied  slap  he  throws 
down  on  the  table  a  greasy  document, 
which  he  produces  from  the  lining  of  his 
hat,  and  which  you  find  has  been  about  fivo 
months  on  the  way,  while  the  amateur  post- 
man has  been  "  prospecting' '  in  and  about 
the  Bocky  Mountains  enough  to  merit  the 
Geographical  Society's  fellowship. 

And  so  by  drops  and  driblets  '^  mail 
matter"  trickles  in  to  moisten  our  letter- 
thirsty  souls  in  the  Far  West,  until — ^fcoo 
quick  for  the  man  whose  bill  is  then  due; 
too  slow  for  everybody  else — the  days  roll 
round,  and  with  a  hurry  and  a  scurry,  a 
running  hither  and  thither,  mail  day  again 
comes  round  to  your  brothers  in  the  West. 


FIRE  AND  RAIN. 


After  reading  aloud  at  the  breakfast 
table  the  first  tdegraphic  announcements 
of  the  terrific  fire  at  Chicago,  I  turned  to 
my  wife  and  said :  *'  There  will  be  heavy 
rains  at  Chicago  after  this.  Just  look  into 
the  papers  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  yon 
will  see  that  I  have  been  a  true  prophet." 

"  Prophesy  \  bah  I"  replied  my  wife,  with 
an  absence  of  that  reverence  for  my  high 
pretensions  which  neither  wives  nor  valets 
de  chambre  feel  for  the  genius,  the  great- 
ness, or  the  wisdom  of  their  lords  or 
masters.  "  No  one  can  prophesy  now-a- 
days,  not  even  2jadkiel,  or  the  author  of 
Moore's  Almanack.  Modem  prophets  are 
all  impostors  and  humbugs." 

"  You  are  right,  though  yon  use  strong 
language,"  I  re|^ed ;  "  but  if  we  cannot 
prophesy,  we  can  predict  and  calculate. 
We  can  tell  to  a  minute  when  there  will  be 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  next  year 
or  ten  years  hence;  and  we  know  to  a 
certainty  when  a  comet  will  re-appear 
on  the  horizon :  so  I  do  not  prophesy.  I 
predict,  or  rather  I  calculate,  that  this 
terrible  fire  wiH  be  followed  by  a  heavy 
down-pour  of  rain  upon  Chicago.'* 
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I  had  not  to  wait  long  for  the  verification 
of  mj  forecast,  for  in  the  morning  papers  of 
the  next  day,  the  11th  of  October,  Renter's 
telegrams  from  New  York,  dated  the  pre- 
vions  evening,  contained  the  following: 
'*  Advices  from  Chicago,  dated  midnight, 
state  that  the  fire  continued  raging.  The 
wind  is  violent  and  changing,  and  spreads 
the  flames  in  all  directions.  Two-thirds  of 
the  city  have  been  destroyed.  One  hnndred 
thonsand  of  the  inhabitants  are  houseless 
and  starving.  The  conflagration  raged 
until  an  early  hour  this  morning,  when  a 
heavy  rain  fell  and  extinguished  the 
flames." 

There  was  a  slight,  a  very  slight  degree 
of  triumph  in  my  looks  and  in  the  tone  of 
my  voic^  as  I  read  this  aloud.  My  wife, 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Thomas, 
or  Bishop  Colenso,  about  her,  was  not  con- 
tent to  accept  my  reading  as  proof  positive 
that  I  had  not  invented  the  passage  to 
hoax  and  mystify  her,  and  requested  me  to 
hand  her  the  paper.  I  did  so,  and  she  read 
the  passage  for  herself.  She  straightway 
began  to  question  me,  for  she  has  an  in- 
quiring as  well  as  an  incredulous  mind,  on 
the  how,  the  why,  and  the  wherefore  of  great 
rains  after  grext  fires.  The  information  I 
gave  her  may  be  interesting  to  those  who,  as 
the  late  Lord  Derby  said  of  himself,  '*  were 
bom  in  a  pre-scientific  age,"  or  who, 
having  been  bom  in  a  scientific  period, 
have  been  too  busy,  too  careless,  or  too 
unprovided  with  opportunity,  to  study  the 
great  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth 
contains,  as  everybody  knows,  a  certain 
quantity  of  humidity  or  wateiy  vapour,  sup- 
plied by  evaporation  from  the  ocean ;  which 
is  either  held  in  invisible  solution  in  the 
upper  air,  or  collected  visibly  in  clouds,  when 
it  descends  in  cold  weather  in  the  shape  of 
hail  and  snow,  or  in  warmer  weather  as 
rain.  When  a  wide  column  of  air  (such 
for  instance  as  a  column  of  air  coex- 
tensive with  the  circumference  of  a  large 
city)  is  from  any  cause  more  greatlv  heated 
than  the  circumambient  atmosphere,  it 
begins,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of 
its  specific  gravity,  to  ascend  into  space. 
The  colder  air  inunediately  rushes  in  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum,  and  coming  m  contact  with  the 
heat  below,  precipitates  in  rain  the  mois- 
ture which  it  previously  held  in  solution. 
Thus  the  winds  that  blew  so  furiously  over 
the  unhappy  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  rain 
that  fell  in  such  copious  torrents,  were 
alike  produced  by  the  immensity  of  the 
conflagration.    It  has  often  been  remarked 


by  historians  and  philosophers  that  great 
battles  by  sea  and  land  are  invariably 
followed  or  interrupted  by  heavy  rains. 
It  was  not  so  in  ancient  times  when  men 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  sword  and 
spear,  and  armies  discharged  their  u-rows 
at  each  other ;  but  when  vast  quantities  of 
gunpowder  are  exploded,  either  at  sea  or 
on  shore,  and  great  heat  generated  over  a 
large  space  occupied  by  the  combatants, 
the  rain  descends  with  the  certainty  of 
cause  and  efiect. 

In  like  manner,  and  for  a  similar  reason, 
rain  in  such  great  and  populous  cities  as 
London,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  is  always 
more  frequent  and  more  oopions  than  in 
the  rural  districts  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
beyond.     The  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of   chimneys  of  dwelling-houses— 
and  the  taller  chimneys  of  factories — that 
pour  not  only  smoke  but  heat  into  the 
atmosphere,  produce  the  rain,  from  which    ; 
the  more  sparsely  peopled  viUagee   and 
towns,    beyond     the    reach    of    the    too 
abundant  caloric,  are  comparatively  fr^.     I 
The  tall  chimneys  of  cotton-mills,  fonn-     ' 
dries,  and  other  factories  with  which  most    ,; 
of  our  largest  cities  abound,  act  on  a  smaUer    | 
scale  the  part  played  by  mountains  in  the    . 
economy  of  nature.     The  mountain  tops 
receive  and  discharge  electricity,  and  ihe 
electricity  precipitates  from  the  clouds  the 
moisture  which  they  contain.  | 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  |' 
ancients  were  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all, 
acquainted  with  the  constitution   of  the    ! 
atmosphere,  and  that  Descartes  was  the  ■* 
first  natural  philosopher  who  threw  any 
real  light  upon  the  subject     The  modemsr    ; 
however  much  they  may  have  distanced     { 
the  ancients  in  thcor  study  of  nature,  are    < 
apt  to  overvalue  their  own  achievements,     | 
and  undervalue  those  of  the  early  fitlhers 
of  the  world.     The  difi*erenoe  between  an-    I 
cient  and  modem  knowledge  may  not  be  >' 
so  great  as  we  in  .our  vain-gloriousnesa   ■ 
imagine.      One  difference,  however,  ttone  | 
assuredly  is.      In  our  day  knowledge  is> 
freely  communicated  to  the  whole  people. 
In  the  ancient  day  knowledge  was  jea* 
lously  confined  within  the  circle   of    the 
priesthood.      The  priests  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  and  of  nations  that  were  great  Bjod 
highly  civilised  before  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, were  by  no  means  ignorant     They 
may  have  been  impostors,  but  they  were 
not  fools,  and  used  their  knowledge  to 
deceive  the  people,  and  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection.     They  wrought    apparent    miia* 
cles  by  scientific  means,   and  rigidly  ex- 
cluded laymen,  even  though  these  migfot  be   'i 
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kings  and  conquerors,  from  participating 
in  their  secrets.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
ancient  story  of  Nimrod  —  the  mighty 
hnnter  and  king  of  Babel — ^who  bnilt  a 
tower  npon  the  plains  of  Sbinar. 

The  literal  truth  of  this  ancient  myth  is 
no  longer  insisted  npon  by  theologians; 
bnt  like  all  myths  it  must  have  a  meaning, 
if  we  Gonld  bnt  discover  it.  The  learned 
Eichhom  is  of  opinion  that  the  story  ex- 
presses, in  a  mythical  form,  the  fact  that 
originally  the  hnman  race  formed  one  family 
or  nation ;  that  they  began  to  baild  a  city 
and  a  tower ;  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  they  qaarrelled  among  each  other; 
that  they  then  separated,  and  that  from 
their  separation  proceeded  in  course  of  time 
all  the  languages  of  the  earth.  But  another 
interpretation  suggests  itself,  whicb  may  or 
may  not  be  correct,  but  which  at  all  events 
seems  to  be  worthy  of  discussion,  if  the 
literal  truth  of  the  legend  as  a  portion  of 
authentie  history  be  no  longer  insisted 
upon. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  in  Shinar  is 
such,  the  heat  is  so  g^reat,  the  drought  so 
excessive,  that  its  soil  is  unproductive  with- 
out the  aid  of  artificial  irrigation.  So 
Herodotus  told  the  world  in  his  day.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  obviously 
mythological  character  of  a  story  that  re- 
presents the  Almighty  as  being  afraid  that 
man  could  really  build  an  edifice  to  reach  to 
heaven,  unless  extraordinary  means  were 
taken  to  frustrate  the  daring  design,  may 
we  not  ask  whether  Nimrod  mav  not  have 
been  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  king  and  a 
hunter  r  May  be  not  have  intended  to 
build  a  mighty  tower — ^not  up  to  heaven — 
but  high  above  the  clouds  ?  And  may  not 
his  purpose  have  been  to  maintain  enor- 
mous fires  upon  the  top,  night  and  day, 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ?  And 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  this  purpose  would 
not  the  fire  upon  the  top  of  the  tall  tower 
have  brouffhtaown  the  fruitful  rain  upon  the 
barren  plam  of  Shinar?  And  if  Nimrod  was 
a  learned  layman,  would  not  the  priesthood 
be  jealous  of  his  interference  in  a  matter  of 
science,  which  the  priests  of  the  early  ages 
considered  to  belong  exclusively  to  them  ? 
And  if  being  jealous  and  indignant  at  his 
sacrilegious  conduct^  would  they  not  en- 
deavour to  stir  up  the  ang^r  of  the  people 
against  him,  by  expatiating  on  the  hor- 
rible impiety  of  his  design  ?  And  if  they 
succeeded  in  exciting  tumults  and  insur- 
rections amongst  the  workpeople,  and  a 
consequent  abandonment  of  the  work, 
would  not  this  result  be  properly  enough 
described  as  a  confusion  of  tongues  P    In 


those  days  an  ofience  against  the  priest- 
hood was  an  ofience  against  Gt)d,  as  may 
be  seen  not  only  in  this  supposititious  story 
of  Ninm)d,  but  in  the  cognate  story  of  Pro- 
metheus, who  stole  the  fire  from  heaven,  and 
incurred  the  relentless  enmity  of  the  gods 
for  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon  man. 

All  these  considerations,  and  speculations, 
and  surmises  having  been  duly  communi- 
cated to  the  fair  partner  of  my  joys  and 
sorrows,  she  expressed  her  opinion  on  the 
matter  by  informing  me  that  they  were  like 
the  shake  of  Lord  Burleigh's  head  in  the 
play,  and  that  there  might,  for  all  she  knew 
to  the  contrary,  be  something  in  them. 


SHE  AND  I. 

Why  do  I  love  my  love  bo  well  P 

Why  is  she  all  in  all  to  me  P 
I  try  to  tell,  I  cannot  tell, 

It  still  remains  a  mystery : 
And  why  to  her  I  am  so  dear 

I  cannot  tell  although  I  try, 
Unless  I  find  both  ajifwers  heres 

She  is  herself  and  I  am  I. 

Her  face  is  very  sweet  to  me. 

Her  eyes  beam  tenderly  on  mine ; 
But  can  I  say  I  nerer  see 

Face  fairer,  eyes  that  brighter  shine  P 
This  thing  I  surely  cannot  say 

If  I  speak  truth  and  do  not  lie ; 
Tet  here  I  am  in  love  to-day, 

For  she's  herself  and  I  am  L 

It  cannot  be  that  I  fulfil 

Completely  all  her  girlish  dreams, 
For  far  bejond  my  real  still 

Her  old  ideal  surely  gleams ; 
And  yet  I  know  her  foTe  is  mine, 

A  flowing  spring  that  cannot  dry. 
What  explanation  P    This,  in  fine : 

She  is  nerself  and  I  am  I. 

Mid  all  the  cords  br  which  fond  hearts 

Are  drawn  toeetner  into  one, 
This  is  a  cord  which  nerer  parts, 

But  strengthens  as  Hie  years  roll  on ; 
And  thouffh,  as  seasons  hurry  past, 

Grace,  beauty,  wit,  and  genius  die, 
Till  the  last  hour  this  charm  will  last: 

She  is  herself  and  I  am  I. 

8he  is  herself  and  I  am  I, 

Now,  henceforth,  ever  more  the  same, 
Till  the  dark  angel  draweth  nigh 

And  calleth  her  and  me  by  name. 
Yea,  after  Death  has  done  ms  worst. 

Bach  risen  soul  will  straightway  fly 
To  meet  the  other.    As  at  first 

8ha*ll  be  herself,  I  shaU  be  L 
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BliACKFBIABS. 

On  the  river-side  between  St.  Paul's  and 
Whitefiiars  there  stood,  in  the  Middle  Ages» 
three  Norman  fortresses.  Castle  Baynard 
and  the  old  Tower  of  Monntfiqnet,  now 
Bridewell,  were  two  of  these.  Baynard 
Castle,  granted  to  the  Earls  of  Clare,  and 
after wanis  rebuilt  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
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Gloucester,  was  the  palace  in  whioh  the 
Duke  of  Bnckingham  offered  the  crown  to 
his  wily  confederate,  Bichard  the  Crook- 
back.  In  Elizabeth's  time  it  was  granted 
to  the  Earlfl  of  Pembvoke,  who  lived  there 
in  splendour  till  the  Great  Fire  melted  tbeir 
gold,  calcined  their  jewels,  and  drove  them 
in  the  &8hionable  flood  that  was  already 
moving  westward.  Movntfiqnet  Castle 
was  pnlled  down  in  1276,  when  Hubert  de 
Bergfa,  Earl  of  Kent,  transplanted  a  oolony 
of  Black  Dominican  Friara  from  Holbom, 
near  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  the  river-side  south  of 
Lndgate-hill.  Tet  ao  conservative  is  even 
Time  in  England,  tha4  a  recent  correspon- 
dent of  Notes  and  Qneries  points  out  a 
piece  of  medieeval  walling,  and  the  frag- 
ment of  a  buttress,  still  standing,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Times  office  in  Printing  House- 
square,  which  seem  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  stronghold  of  the  Mountfiquets.  This 
interesting  relic  is  on  the  left  hand  of 
Queon  Victoria-street^  g^i^g  "op  froni  the 
bridge,  just  where  there  formerly  was  a 
picturesque  but  dangerous  descent  by  a 
flight  of  break-neck  stone  steps.  At  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  same  street  stands 
au  old  rubble  chalk  wall,  even  older.  It  is 
just  past  the  new  house  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  old 
City  wall  which  at  first  ended  at  Baynard 
Castle.  The  rampart  advanced  to  Mount- 
fiquet,  and  lastly,  to  please  and  protect  the 
Dominicans,  was  pushed  forward  outside 
Ludgatc  to  the  Fleet,  which  served  as  a 
moat,  the  Old  Bailey  being  an  advanced 
work. 

King  Edward  the  First  and  Queen  Elea- 
nor heaped  many  gifts  on  the  sable  friars. 
Charles  the  Fifth  was  lodged  at  their  mo- 
nastery whmi  he  visited  England,  and  liis 
nobles  resided  in  Henry's  new-built  palace 
of  Bridewell,  a  gallery  being  thrown  over 
the  Fleet  and  driven  through  the  City  wall 
to  serve  as  a  communication  between  the 
two  mansions.  Henry  held  the  "Black 
Parliament"  in  this  monastery,  and  here 
Cardinal  Campeggio  presided  at  the  trial 
which  ended  with  the  tyrant's  divorce  from 
the  ill-used  Katherine  of  Arragon.  In  the 
same  house  the  parliament  siso  sat  that 
condemned  Wolsey,  and  sent  him  to  beg 
"  a  little  earth  for  charity"  of  the  monks 
of  Leicester.  The  rapacious  king  laid  his 
rough  hand  on  the  treasures  of  the  house 
in  153d,  and  Edward  the  Sixth  sold  the 
Hall  and  Prior's  Lodgings  to  Sir  Francis 
Bryan,  a  oonrtier,  afterwards  granting  Sir 
Francis  Cawaiden,  master  of  the  revels, 
the  whole    hoose   and  pradnctB    of   the 


Preacher  Friars,  the  yearly  vnlne  bemg  then 
reckoned  at  nineteen  pounds.  The  holy 
brothers  were  dispersed  to  beg  or  thieve^ 
and  the  diurch  was  pnlled  down,  bat  the 
mischievous  right  of  sanotnary  continned. 

And  now  we  oome  to  the  event  that  con* 
neeta  the  old  monastic  groond  with  the 
name  of  the  great  genius  of  England. 
James  Borbage,  Shakespeare's  friend  and 
fellow-actor,  and  other  servants  of  the  Eari 
of  Leicest^,  tormented  out  of  the  City  by 
the  angry  edicts  of  over-scmpnlons  lord 
naayors,  took  shelter  in  the  precinct,  and 
there,  in  1578,  erected  a  play-house  (Play- 
house-yard).  Every  attempt  was  in  vain 
made  to  arusii  the  intruders.  About  the 
yesr  1586,  aooeiding  to  the  best  anthorities, 
the  young  Shakespesre  came  to  Losdon 
and  joined  the  company  at  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre.  Only  three  years  kAer  we  find 
the  new  anival  (and  this  is  one  of  the  un- 
solvable  mysteries  of  Shakespeare's  life) 
one  of  sixteen  sharers  in  the  prosperous 
though  persecuted  theatre.  It  is  true  tbat 
Mr.  HaOiwell  has  hitely  discovered  that  he 
was  not  exactly  a  proprietor,  but  only  an 
actor  receiving  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
house,  exdusive  of  the  galleries  (the  boxes 
and  dress  circle  of  those  days),  but  this  is 
after  all  only  a  lessemng  of  the  difficulty, 
and  it  is  almost  as  remaiikable  that  a  young 
unknown  Warwickshire  poet  should  receive 
such  profits,  as  it  is  that  he  sbonld  have 
held  a  sixteezrt^  of  the  whole  property. 
Without  the  generous  patronage  of  some 
such  patron  as  the  Bart  of  Southampton 
or  Lonl  Brooke,  how  could  the  youmg  actor 
h»ve  moved  ?  He  wastwmty-six,  and  may 
liare  written  Yenns  and  Adonis  or  Lucrece, 
yet  the  first  of  these  poems  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1593.  He  may  have  already 
adapted  one  or  two  tolerably  snocessfol 
historical  plays,  and,  as  Mr.  Collier  thinks, 
might  have  written  the  Comedb^  of  Errors, 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  or  the  Two  QentJe- 
men  of  Verona.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
in  1587  five  companies  of  pkayers^  in- 
cludingtheBlackMars  oompaay,  perfonned 
at  Stratford,  and  in  bos  native  town  Mr. 
Collier  thinks  Shakeq>eare  first  proved 
himself  useful  to  his  new  comrades. 

In  1589  the  lord  mayor  dosed  two  theatres 
for  ridiculing  the  Puritans.  Barbage  and 
his  friends,  alarmed  at  thisy  petitioned  tbe 
privy  conncil,  and  pleaded  that  they  had 
never  introduced  into  their  plays  matters 
of  state  or  r^igion.  The  Bkfckfriars  com- 
pany, in  1593,  began  to  bnild  a  summer 
theatare,  the  Globe,  in  South  wark ;  and  Mr. 
Coltier,  remembering  that  this  was  the  very 
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year  Yenus  and  Adonis  was  published, 
attributes  some  great  gift  of  the  earl  to 
Shakespeare  to  have  immediately  followed 
this  j^oenxj  which  was  dedicated  to  South- 
ampton. That  money  may  have  gone  to 
build  the  Globe.  By  1594,  the  poet  had 
written  Richard  the  Second  and  Richard 
the  Third,  and  must  have  been  recognised 
as  a  great  writer.  In  1596,  we  find  ShaJke- 
speare  and  his  partners  (only  eight  now) 
petitioning  the  privy  council  to  allow  them 
to  repair  and  enlarge  their  theatre,  which 
the  Puritans  of  Blackfriars  wanted  to  close. 
The  council  allowed  the  repairs,  but  forbade 
the  enlargement.  At  this  time  Shake- 
speare was  living  near  the  Bear  Garden, 
Southwark,  to  be  close  to  the  Globe.  He  was 
now  evideoitly  a  thriving,  ''warm'*  man, 
for,  in  1597,  he  bought  for  sixty  pounds 
New  Place,  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
Stratford.  In  1613,  we  find  Shakespeare 
purchasing  a  plot  of  ground  not  far  from 
Blackfriars  Theatre,  and  abutting  upon  a 
street  leading  down  to  PuddleWharf,  "  right 
against  the  king's  majesty's  wardrobe;'' 
but  he  had  retired  to  Stratford,  and  given 
up  London  and  the  stage  before  this.  The 
deed  of  this  sale  was  sold  in  1841  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds  five  shillings. 

In  1608,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London  made  a  final  attempt  to  crush  the 
Blackfriars  players,  but  Ruling  to  proye  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  that  the  City  had  ever 
exercised  any  authority  within  the  precinct 
and  liberty  of  Blackfriars,  their  cause  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  corporation  then  opened 
a  negotiation  for  purchase  with  Burbage, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  otlier  (now  nine)  share- 
holders. The  players  asked  about  seven 
thousand  pounds,  Shakespeare's  four  shares 
being  valued  at  on^  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thiriiy-throe  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eightpence,  including  the  wardrobe  and  pro- 
perties, estimated  at  five  hundred  pounds. 
His  income  at  this  time  Mr.  ColHer  esti- 
mates at  four  hundred  a  year.  The  Black- 
friars Theatre  was  pulled  down  in  Crom- 
well's time,  1655,  and  houses  built  in  its 
room. 

Randolph,  the  dramatist^  a  pupil  of  Ben 
Jonson's,  ridicules  in  the  Muses'  Looking- 
Glass,  that  strange  "  morality"  play  of  his, 
the  Puritan  feather- sellers  of  Blackfriars, 
whom  Ben  Jonson  also  taunts,  and  Ran- 
dolph's pretty  Puritan,  Mrs.  Flowerdew, 
says  odE  the  ungodly  of  Blackfriars : 

Indaed,  it  toaBflttiBM  pricks  my  ooiucieaoe, 
I  eome  to  flell  'em  pizui  and  looking-glasses. 

To  which  her  friend,  Mr.  Bird,  replies  with 
the  sly  sanctity  of  Tartuffe  : 


I  hare  this  cHstom,  too,  for  my  feathers, 
'lis  fit  that  we  which  are  sincere  professors 
Should  gain  by  infidds. 

Ben  Jonson,  that  smiter  at  all  such  hypo- 
crites, wrote  Volpone  at  his  house  in  Black- 
friars, and  here  he  laid  the  scene  of  the 
Alchemist.  The  Friars  were  fashionable, 
in  spite  of  the  players,  for  Vandyck  lived 
in  the  precinct  for  nine  years,  till  his  death 
in  1641,  and  the  wicked  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Somerset  resided  in  the  same  locality 
when  they  poisoned  their  former  favourite. 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury;  as  late  as  1785, 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  says,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  assert  precinct  privileges,  but 
years  before  sheriffs  arrested  in  the  Friars. 

In  1623,  Black&iars  was  the  scene  of  a 
most  fatal  and  extraordinary  accident.  It 
occurred  in  the  chief  house  of  the  Friary, 
then  a  district  declining  fast  in  respect- 
ability. Hunsdon  House  derived  its  name 
from  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite  cousin, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Henry  Carey, 
Baron  Hunsdon,  and  was  at  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  Count  do  Tillier,  the  French  am- 
bassador. About  three  o'clock  on  Sunday, 
October  the  26th,  a  large  Boman  Catholic 
congregation  of  about  three  hundred  per- 
sons, worshipping  to  a  certain  degree  in 
stealth,  and  not  without  fear  from  the 
Puritan  feather  makers  of  the  theatrical 
neighbourhood,  had  assembled  in  a  long 
garret  in  the  third  and  uppermost  story. 
Master  Drury,  a  Jesuit  prelate  of  celebrity, 
had  drawn  together  this  crowd  of  timid 
people.  The  garret  looking  over  the  gate- 
house was  approached  by  a  passage  with 
a  door  opening  into  the  street,  and  also  by 
a  passage  from  the  ambassador's  with- 
drawing-room,.  The  garret  was  about 
seventeen  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long, 
with  a  vestry  for  a  priest  partitioned  off*  at 
one  end.  In  the  middle  of  the  garret  and 
near  the  wall  stood  a  raised  table  and  chair 
for  the  preacher.  The  gentiy  sat  on  chairs 
and  stools  &cing  the  pulpit,  the  rest  stood 
behind,  crowding  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  At  the  appointed  hour  Master 
Drury,  the  priest,  came  from  the  inner 
room  in  white  robe  and  scarlet  stole,  an 
attendant  cariyijQg  a  book  and  the  hour- 
glass by  which  to  measure  his  sermon. 
He  knelt  down  at  the  chair  for  about  an 
Ave  Maria,  but  uttered  no  audible  prayer. 
He  then  took  ihe  Jeauit's  Testament, 
and  read  for  the  text  the  Gospel  for  the 
day,  which  was,  according  to  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  the  twenty-first  Sunday  after 
Pentecost:  ^'  Therefore  is  tibe  kingdom  of 
heaven  like  unto  a  man  being  a  king  that 
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would  mako  an  account  of  his  servants. 
And  when  ho  began  to  make  acoonnt  there 
was  one  presented  nnto  him  that  owed 
him  ten  thousand  talents."  Having  read 
the  text  the  Jesuit  preacher  sat  down,  and 
putting  on  his  head  a  red  quilt  cap  with  a 
white  linen  one  beneath  it,  commenced  his 
sermon.  He  had  spoken  for  about  half  an 
hour,  when  the  calamity  happened.  The 
great  weight  of  the  crowd  in  the  old  room 
suddenly  snapped  the  main  dormer  beam 
of  the  floor,  which  instantly  crashed  in 
and  fell  into  the  room  below.  The  main 
beams  there  also  snapped  and  broke  through 
to  the  ambassador's  drawing-room  over  the 
gatehouse,  a  distance  of  two-and-twenty 
feet.  Only  a  part,  however,  of  the  gallery 
floor,  immediately  over  Father  Budgate's 
chamber,  a  small  room  used  for  secret  mass, 
gave  way.  The  rest  of  the  floor  being  less 
crowded,  stood  firm,  and  the  people  on  it 
having  no  other  means  of  escape,  drew 
their  knives  and  cut  a  way  through  a 
plaster  wall  into  a  neighbouring  room. 

A  contemporary  pamphleteer,  who  visited 
the  ruins  and  wrote  fresh  from  the  first 
outburst  of  sympathy,  says :  "  What  ear 
without  tingling  can  bear  the  doleful  and 
confused  cries  of  such  a  troop  of  men, 
women,  and  children  all  falling  suddenly  in 
the  same  pit,  and  apprehending  with  one 
horror  the  same  ruin  P  What  eye  can 
behold  without  inundation  of  tears  such 
a  spectacle  of  men  overwhelmed  with 
breaches  of  weighty  timber,  buried  in 
rubbish  and  smothered  with  dust  P  What 
heart  without  evaporating  in  sighs  can 
ponder  the  burden  of  deepest  sorrows  and 
lamentations  of  parents,  children,  hus- 
bands, wives,  kinsmen,  friends,  for  their 
dearest  pledges  and  chiefest  comforts  P 
This  world  all  bereft  and  swept  away 
with  one  blast  of  the  same  dismal  tem- 
pest." 

The  news  of  the  accident  faat  echoing 
through  London,  Serjeant  Finch,  the  re- 
corder, and  the  lord  mayor  and  aJdermen, 
at  once  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  am- 
bassador s  familv,  who  were  naturally 
shaking  in  their  shoes,  and  shutting  up  the 
gates  to  keep  off  the  curious  and  thievish 
crowd,  set  guards  at  all  the  Blackfriars 
passages.  Workmen  were  instantly  em- 
ployed in  gang^  to  remove  the  debris  and 
rescue  the  sufferers,  who  were  still  alive. 

The  pamphleteer,  again  rousing  himself 
to  the  occasion,  and  turning  on  his  tears, 
says:  ''At  the  opening  hereof  what  a 
chaos  I  what  fearful  objects !  what  la- 
mentable   representations !     Here    some 


buried,  some  dismembered,  some  only  parts 
of  men;  here  some  wounded,  and  welter- 
ing in  their  own  and  other's  blood ;  oUiers 
putting  forth  their  fainting    hands,    and 
crying  out  for  help.     Here  some  gasping 
and  panting  for  breath  ;  others  stifled   for 
want  of  air.     So  the  most  of  them  being 
thus  covered  with  dust,  their  death  was  a 
kind  of  burial."     All  that  night  and  part 
of  the  next  day  the  workmen  spent  in  re- 
moving the  bodies,  and  the  inquest  was 
then  held.     It  was  found  that  the  main 
beams  were  only  ten  inches  square,  and 
had  two  mortise  holes,  where  the  girders 
were  inserted,  facing  each  other,  so  that 
only  three  inches  of  solid  timber  were  left. 
The  main  beam  of  the  lower  room,  about 
thirteen    inches   square,  without  mortise 
holes,  broke  obliquely  near  the  end.     No 
wall  gave  way,  and  the  roof  and  ceiling  of 
the  garret  remained  entire.     Father  Drury 
perished,  as  also  did  Father  Budeate,  w^ho 
was  in  his  own  room  below.     Lady  Webb, 
of  Southwark,  Lady  Blackstone's  dangbter 
fi*om  Scroope's-oourt,  Mr.  Fowell,  a  War- 
wickshire gentleman,  and  many  tradesmen, 
servants,  and  artisans — ^ninety-five  in  all — 
perished.     Some  of  the   escapes  seemed 
almost  miraculous.     Mistress  Lucie  Pen* 
ruddock  fell  between  Lady  Webb  and  a 
servant,  who  were  both  killed,  yet  was 
saved  ly  her  chair  filing  over  her  head. 
Lady  Webb's  daughter  was  found  alive 
near  her  dead  mother ;  and  a  girl  named 
Elizabeth  Sanders  was  also  saved  by  the 
dead  who  fell  and  covered  her.    A  Pro- 
testant scholar,   though  one  of  the  very 
undermost,  escaped  by  the  timbers  arch- 
ing over  him,  and  some  of  them  slanting' 
against  the  wall.     He    tore    a    way  out 
through  the  laths  of  the  ceiling  by  main 
strength,  then  crept  between  two  joists 
to  a  hole  where  he  saw  light,  and  was 
drawn  through  a  door  by  one  of  the  am- 
bassador's  family.    He  at  once  returned  to 
rescue  others.     There  was  a  girl  of  ten 
who  cried  to  him, "  Oh,  my  mother !  oh, 
my  sister!     They  are    down    nnder  the 
timber."    He  told  her  to  be  patient^  and 
by  God's  grace  they  would  be  quickly  got 
forth.     The  child  replied,  "  This  will  be  a 
great  scandal  to  our  religion."     One  of  the 
men  that  fell  said  to  a  feSlow-snfferer,  "  Oh, 
what  advantage  our  adversaries  will  take 
at  this !"     The  other  replied,  "  If  it  be 
God's  will  this  should  befal  ns,  what  can 
we  say  to  it  P"     One  gentleman  was  saved 
by  keeping  near  the  stairs,  while  his  friend, 
who  had  pushed  near  the  pulpit,  perished. 
Many  of  those  who  were  saved  died  in  a 
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few  hours  after  their  extrication.  The 
bodies  of  Lady  Webb,  Mistress  Udale,  and 
Lady  Blackstone's  daughter  were  carried 
to  Ely  House,  Holbom,  and  there  buried 
in  the  back  conrt-yard.  In  the  fore  court- 
yard, by  the  French  ambassador's  house,  a 
huge  grave,  eighteen  feet  long  and  twelve 
feet  broad,  was  dug,  and  four-and-forty 
corpses  piled  within  it.  In  another  pit, 
twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  broad,  in 
the  ambassador's  garden,  they  buried  fif- 
teen more.  Others  were  interred  in  St. 
Andrew's,  St.  Bride's,  and  Blackfriars 
churches.  The  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  is  curious,  from  its  topographical 
allusions.  Amongst  other  enmes  we  fiind 
John  ECalifax,  a  water-bearer  (in  the  old 
times  of  street  conduits  the  London  water- 
bearer  was  an  important  person),  a  son  of 
Mr.  Flood,  the  scrivener,  in  Holbom,  a  man 
of  Sir  Ives  Pemberton,  Thomas  Brisket,  his 
wife,  son,  and  maid,  in  Montague  Close, 
Richard  Fitzgarret,  of  Qray's  Inn,  gentle- 
man, Davie,  an  Irishman,  in  Angell-alley, 
Gray's  Inn,  gentleman,  Sarah  Watson, 
daughter  of  Master  Watson,  chirurgeon. 
Master  Grimes,  near  the  Horse  Shoe  tavern, 
in  Dmry-lane,  John  Bevans,  at  the  Seven 
Stars,  in  Dmry-lane,  Francis  Man,  Thiev- 
ing-lane,  Westminster,  &o.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  fanatics  of  both  parties 
had  mach  to  say  about  this  terrible  ac- 
cident. The  CathoUcs  declared  that  the  Pro- 
testants, knowing  this  to  be  a  chief  place 
of  meeting  for  men  of  their  faith,  had 
secretly  drawn  out  the  pins  or  sawn  the 
supporting  timbers  partly  asunder.  The 
Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  lustily 
declared  that  the  planks  would  not  bear 
such  a  weight  of  Komanish  sin,  and  that 
God  was  displeased  with  their  pulpits  and 
altars,  their  doctrine  and  sacrifiice;  one 
zealot  remembered  that  at  the  return  of 
Pnnce  Charles  from  the  madcap  expedition 
to  Spain,  a  Catholic  had  lamented,  or  was 
said  to  have  lamented,  the  street  bonfires, 
AS  there  would  be  never  a  fagot  left  to 
burn  the  heretics.  If  it  had  been  a  Pro- 
testant chapel,  the  Puritans  cried,  the 
Jesuits  would  have  called  the  calamity  an 
omen  of  the  speedy  downfall  of  heresy. 
A  Catholic  writer  replied  "  with  a  word  of 
comfort,"  and  pronounced  the  accident  to 
be  a  presage  of  good  fortune  to  Catholics, 
and  of  the  overthrow  of  error  and  heresy. 
This  zealous,  but  not  well-informed  writer 
compared  Father  Drury's  death  to  that  of 
Zuinglius,  who  fell  in  battle,  and  with  that 
of  Calvin,  "  who,  being  in  despair,  and 
calling  upon  the  devil,  g^ve  up  his  wicked 


soul,  swearing,  cursing,  and  blaspheming." 
So  intolerance,  we  see,  is  neither  specially 
Protestant  nor  Catholic,  but  of  every  party. 
"The  &tal  vespers,"  as  that  terrible  day 
at  Blackfriars  was  afterwards  called,  were 
long  remembered  with  a  shudder  by  Catho- 
lic England. 

The  Blackfriars  Bridge,  pulled  down  a 
few  years  since,  was  begun  in  1760,  made 
passable  as  a  bridle- way  in  1768,  and  first 
opened  on   Sunday,  November  the  19th, 
1769.     It  was  built  from  the  design   of 
Biobert  Mylne,  a  clever  young  Scotch  en- 
gineer, whose  &mily  had   been    master- 
masons  .to  the  kings  of  Scotland  for  five 
hundred  years.     Mylne  had  just  returned 
from  a  professional  tour  in  Italy,  where  he 
had  followed  the  footsteps  of  Yitruvius, 
and  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke,  when  he  arrived  in  London 
friendless  and  unknown,  and  entered  into 
competition  with  twenty  other  architects 
for  the  new  bridge.     Among  these  rivals 
was  Smeaton,  the  great  engineer,  a  protege 
of  Lord  Bute's,  and  Doctor  Johnson's  friend 
Gwynn,  well  known  for  his  admirable  work 
on  London  improvements.     The  committee 
were,  however,  just  enough  to  be  unani- 
mous in  favouring  the  unknown  young 
Scotchman,  and  he  carried  off  the  prize. 
Directly  it  was  known  that  Mylne's  arches 
were  to  be  elliptical,  every  one  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  began  to  write  in  favour 
of   the    semicircular    arch.     Among    the 
champions.  Doctor  Johnson  was,  if  not  the 
most  ignorant,   certainly   the  most  rash. 
He  wrote  three  letters  to  the  printer  of  the 
Gazetteer,  praising  Gwynn's  plans,  and  de- 
nouncing the  Scotch  conqueror.     Qwynn 
had  "  coached"  the  learned  doctor  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  way.     In  his  early  days  the 
g^nt  of  Bolt-court  had  been  accustomed 
to  get  up  subjects  rapidly,  but  the  science 
of  architecture  waa  not  so  easily  digested. 
The  doctor  contended  "  that  the  first  ex- 
cellence of  a  bridge  built  for  commerce 
over  a  large  river  is  strength."    So  far  so 
good,  but  he  then  went  on  to  try  and  show 
that  the  pointed  arch  is  neoessanly  weak ; 
and    here  he  himself    broke  down.     He 
allowed  that  there  was  an  elliptical  bridge 
at  Florence,  but  he  said  carts  were   not 
allowed  to  go  over  it,  which  proved  its 
fragility.     He  also  condemned  a  proposed 
cast-iron  parapet,  in  imitation  of  one  at 
Rome,  as  too  poor  and  trifling  for  a  great 
design.     He  sJlowed  that  a  certain  arch  of 
Perrault's  was  elliptical,  but  then  he  con- 
tended that  it  had  to  be  held  together  by 
iron  clamps.     He  allowed  that  Mr.  Mylne 
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had  gained  the  prize  at  Rome,  bnt  the  oom- 
petitors,  the  arrogant  despot  of  London 
dnbs  aRserted,  were  only  boys,  and,  more- 
over, architecture  had  mink  so  low  at  Rome 
that  even  the  Pantheon  had  been  deformed 
by  petty  decorations.  In  his  third  letter 
the  doctor  grew  more  scientific,  and  even 
more  confused.  He  was  very  angry  with 
Mr.  Mylne's  friends  for  asserting  i^at, 
though  a  semi-ellipsis  might  be  weaker  than 
a  semicircle,  it  had  quite  streng^  enough 
to  support  a  bridge.  '*  I  again  venture  to 
declare,"  he  wrote — "I  again  venture  to 
declara,  in  defiance  of  all  tins  contemptuous 
superiority''  (how  arrogant  men  hate  other 
people's  arrogance !),  **  that  a  straight  line 
will  bear  no  weight ;  not  even  the  science 
of  Yasaii  can  make  that  form  strong 
which  the  laws  of  nature  have  condemned 
to  weakness.  By  the  position  that  a 
straight  line  will  bear  noising  is  meant 
that  it  receives  no  strength  from  straight- 
ness ;  for  that  many  bodies  laid  in  straight 
lines  will  support  weight  by  the  cohesion 
of  their  parts  every  one  has  found  who  has 
seen  dishes  on  a  shelf,  or  a  thief  upon  the 
gallows.  It  is  not  denied  that  stones  may 
be  so  crushed  together  by  enormous  pres- 
sure on  each  side  that  a  heavy  mass  may 
be  safely  laid  upon  them ;  but  the  strength 
must  be  derived  merely  from  the  lateral 
resistance,  and  the  line  so  loaded  will  be 
itself  part  of  the  load.  The  semi-elliptical 
arch  has  one  recommendation  yet  un- 
examined. We  are  told  that  it  is  difficult 
of  execution." 

In  the  face  of  this  noisy  newspaper  thun- 
der Mylne  went  on  and  produced  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  bridges  in  England  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds,  three  shillings  and 
tenpenoe,  actually  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  pounds  loss  than  the  original  estimate, 
an  admirable  example  for  all  architects 
present  and  to  come.  The  bridge,  which 
had  nine  arches,  and  was  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-five  yards  from  wharf  to  wharf, 
was  erected  in  ten  years  and  three-quarters. 
Mylne  received  five  hundred  a  year,  and 
five  per  cent  on  the  expenditure.  His 
claims,  however,  were  disputed,  and  not 
allowed  by  the  grateful  City  till  1776.  The 
bridge  tolls  were  bought  by  government  in 
1785,  and  the  passage  then  became  free. 
It  was  afterwards  lowered,  and  the  open 
parapet  condemned  by  Johnson  removed. 
It  was  supposed  that  Mylne's  mode  of 
centering  was  a  secret,  but  in  contempt  of 
all  quackery  he  deposited  exact  models  of 
his  system  in  the  British  Museum.     He 


was  afterwards  made  surveyor  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  in  181 1  was  interred  near 
the  tomb  of  Wren.  He  was  a  despot 
among  his  workmen,  and  ruled  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  However,  the  foundations  of 
this  bridge  were  never  safely  bailt,  and 
latterly  the  piers  began  visibly  to  subside. 
The  semicircular  arch,  after  all,  would 
have  been  the  stronger.  So  fisr  the  doctor 
was  right. 

The  old  monastic  ground  seems  to  have 
been  beloved  by  painters,  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  Yandyck  lived  luxuriously  here,  and 
was  frequently  visited  by  Charles  the  First 
and  his  court.  Cornelius  Jansen,  the  great 
portrait  painter  of  James's  court,  airanged 
his  black  draperies,  and  ground  his  fine 
carnations  in  the  same  locality,  and  at  the 
same  time  Isaac  Oliver,  ihe  exquisite  court 
miniature  painter,  dwelt  in  the  same  place. 
It  was  to  him  Lady  Ayres,  to  the  rage  of 
her  jealous  husband,  came  for  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  an  imprudence 
that  very  neariy  led  to  the  assassination  of 
the  poet  lord,  who  believed  himself  so 
specially  favoured  of  Heaven. 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  that  grave  brick  and 
stone  building  in  Water-kme,  is  too  good  a 
text  to  be  dismissed  in  a  paragraph,  and 
we  reserve  it  for  special  notice.  The  king's 
printing-office  for  proclamations,  Ac.,  used 
to  be  in  Printing  House-square,  bat  was 
removed  in  1770 ;  and  we  must  not  forgiet 
that  where  a  Norman  fortress  once  rose  to 
oppress  the  weak,  to  guard  ihe  spoils  of 
robbers,  and  to  protect  the  oppressor,  the 
Times  printing-offioe  now  standbs,  to  diffiise 
its  ceaseless  floods  of  knowledge,  to  spread 
its  resistless  SBgis  over  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  and  ever  to  use  its  vast  power 
to  extend  liberty  and  crush  injustice,  what- 
ever shape  the  Proteus  assumes,  whether  it 
sit  upon  a  throne  or  lurks  in  a  swindler's 
office. 


GEOFFREY  LUHRELL'S  NARRATIVE. 

BT  TBS  AUTBOB  Of  "  IB  THAT  8TAXB  09  UVB,"  4e. 


IN  ELEVEN  CHAPTERS.   CBAPTEB  UI. 

Two  years  passed.  I  was  often  at  the 
Grange  in  Harry's  hoHdays,  and  watched, 
with  a  keen  interest,  in  which  sorrow  and 
bitterness  were  blent— sorrow  which  was 
prophetic  for  them,  bitterness  which  tnii) 
the  selfish  cry  of  my  heart  for  joy  that 
could  never  be  mine — the  progress  of  the 
old  story.  Harry,  as  he  approached  maa- 
hood,  became  more  and  more  devoted  to 
Assunta,  and  she,  after  her  first  stmggkt 
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gave  up  her  whole  heart  and  soul  to  him. 
Of  me  ehe  made  a  friend.  She  little  gaessed 
all  I  suffered ;  and  spoke  to  me,  more  un- 
reservedly than  she  did  to  any  one  else,  as 
Harry's  mentor,  aa  one  whom  she  implicitly 
trusted.  She  saw  that  her  idol  was  but 
human:  with  brilliant  gifts  that  might 
lead  to  his  undoing,  and  set  in  the  midst  of 
many  and  great  temptations.  It  is  possible 
that  had  he  been  more  godlike,  she  might 
have  loved  him  less — such  are  the  strange 
inconsistencies  of  the  human  heart.  For 
of  all  the  positions  in  which  a  high-souled 
girl  can  stand  towards  a  man,  that  of  his 
good  angel  is  the  one  which  attracts  her 
most. 

I  have  often  wondered  since  that  this 
growing  love  upon  both  sides,  to  which  it 
seemed  to  me  impossible  that  any  one  could 
be  blind,  should  have  created  no  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walbrooke.  I 
can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  ihsJt 
natures,  sunk  in  the  slough  of  a  cold  con- 
ventionality, never  dream  of  the  force  of  a 
first  real  passion.  It  is  called  "  a  flirtation 
among  the  young  people,''  and  is  regarded 
as  the  meaales,  or  any  other  evil  incident 
to  youth,  to  ba  "  got  over"  fiir  better  when 
young,  than  if  the  epidemic  should  be  taken 
late  in  life.  Moreover,  Harry  was  at  home 
but  for  a  few  weeks,  twice  a  year,  and  as 
his  comeliness,  his  prowess  in  all  field 
sports,  and  his  joviality,  made  him  friends 
wherever  he  went,  he  had  plenty  of  counter- 
attraction — or  what  might  be  supposed  to 
be  counter-attraction — ^in  the  county,  to 
neutralise  the  effect  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes 
at  the  Grange.  It  was  thus,  I  doubt  not, 
that  Mr.  Walbrooke  thought  upon  the 
matter,  if  he  troubled  his  mind  at  all  about 
it.  When  Harry  was  about  eighteen,  how- 
ever— he  had  then  left  Westminster  a  year, 
and  was  with  a  private  tutor  in  Sussex — 
something  must  have  aroused  Mr.  Wal- 
brooke's  long-slumbering  prudence.  He 
resolved  that  Harry,  b^f^  going  to  Ox- 
ford, should  travel  for  a  year,  and  during 
that  time  I  did  not  go  to  the  Grange. 

When  I  next  visited  it,  some  few  months 
after  the  heir's  return,  and  also  after  his 
first  term  at  Oxford,  I  found  Harry  much 
changed,  and  not  for  the  better,  in  all  ways. 
He  was,  indeed,  as  affectionate  towards  me 
as  ever,  and  Assuuta's  influence,  £ftr  from 
having  diminished  by  the  year's  absence, 
seemed  to  h^ve  increased.  He  had  also 
grown  into  a  very  handsome  man.  But  he 
was  now  impatient  of  his  uncle's  control — 
indeed,  of  any  control  but  hers ;  and  there 
was  a  recklefisness,  a  dare-devilry  about 


him,  at  times,  which  made  me  apprehen- 
sive for  the  future.  Still,  whenever  she 
was  present,  he  rarely  said  or  did  anything 
which  I  regretted ;  but  over  our  wine  after 
dinner — and  he  often  took  more  than  was 
wise — ^he  sometimes  conducted  himself  in 
a  way  which  annoyed  Mr.  Walbrooke  ex- 
tremely. Harry  had  imbibed  abroad,  or 
at  Oxford,  liberal  opinions,  which  he  more 
than  once  took  this  occasion  to  announce. 
It  was  in  vain  that  his  uncle  coughed  a 
stem  Tory  cough,  and  that  I  kicked  him 
under  the  table ;  nothing  would  stop  him. 
Then  the  presence  of  certain  guests  always 
disturbed  his  equanimity ;  notably  that  of 
one  Mr.  Ridgway,  who  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  Grange  during  this  period. 
I  had  seen  this  person  before,  but  had  never 
noticed  him  much.  It  is  necessary,  now, 
that  I  should  describe  him. 

Theophilus  Ridgway,  of  Hapsbury,  was 
a  man  of  mark  in  the  county,  I  nu^t 
almost  say  in  England.  He  was  pre-emi- 
nently "  the  man  of  taste"  of  his  day ;  and 
Hapsbury  was  the  culminating  proof  of  it, 
which  people  who  care  for  such  things 
came  long  journeys  to  see.  It  was  move 
like  an  Italian  palace  than  an  English 
country  house,  and  was  open  to  the  charge 
of  incongruity,  with  its  statues,  and  foun- 
tains, and  marble  balustrades,  in  the  midst 
of  a  bleak  Lincolnshire  park,  where  the  sun 
seemed  never  to  shine,  if  it  could  possibly 
avoid  it.  But  the  interior  possessed  miracles 
of  art,  collected  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  his 
travels,  and  the  furniture  and  decorations 
were  all  faultiess,  each  room  in  its  par- 
ticular style,  no  hopeless  jumble  of  epochs, 
such  as  the  dwellings  of  most  bric-i-brac 
hunters  exhibit :  all  that  you  saw  here  was 
genuine,  and  all  (you  were  told)  was  in 
perfect  harmony  and  "keeping:"  only, 
somehow  or  other,  the  general  effect  left 
upon  the  mind  was  disastrously  cold  and 
comfortless.  Hapsbury  was  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  Grange,  but  we 
made  an  expedition  there  once,  in  a  coach 
and  four,  when  a  party  was  staying  with 
Mr.  Walbrooke.  There  were  Latin  in- 
scriptions, I  remember,  over  doorways, 
upon  marble  slabs  on  the  terrace,  on  sum- 
mer-houses, and  sun-dials — ^in  every  pos- 
sible spot  where  they  could  entrap  and 
confound  the  unlettered,  and  testify  to  the 
elegant  .classicality  of  the  master  of  the 
place.  He  was,  himself,  not  unlike  one  of 
those  inscriptions:  a  marble  man,  highly 
polished,  gilt-lettered,  difficult  to  read.  He 
had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Italy, 
as  some  averred,  "  under  a  cloud ;"  douds. 
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howeyer,  being  but  intangible  vapours 
drawn  upwards  from  the  earth,  tliese  were 
regarded  by  his  partisans  as  the  exhalations 
of  a  noxious  calumny  condensed  in  order 
to  obscure  an  effulgent  reputation.  And 
among  his  partisans  none  was  stronger  than 
Mr.  Walbrooke.  That  gentleman  would 
never  tolerate  a  word  against  his  friend, 
and  ceased  to  invite  two  neighbours  who 
had  let  fall  hints  that  there  were  passages 
in  Ridgway's  Hfe  which  would  not  bear 
close  examination. 

All  this  I  learnt  upon  the  visit  I  am  now 
describing.  He  was  then  a  man  of  fifty, 
fimall,  well-preserved,  with  a  fine  white 
sldn,  scarcely  creased  by  age,  delicate 
hands,  and  a  mellifluous  voice.  His  manner 
was  as  faultless  as  his  dress,  and  everything 
else  about  him.  It  was  the  perfection  of 
good  -  breeding.  If  I  spoke,  he  paid  as 
much  attention  to  what  the  young  artist 
said  as  to  the  words  that  fell  fi^m  the 
greatest  man  at  table.  He  listened  with 
his  eyes,  he  sympathised  with  his  smile,  he 
had  always  some  apposite  and  gracefdl  re- 
joinder. No  doubt  this  flattered,  and,  in  a 
measure,  blinded  me.  Certain  it  is,  that 
though  there  was  something  about  the  man 
which  bafBed  me,  something  which  made 
me  doubt,  I  scarce  know  why,  whether  he 
had  any  heart,  or  any  principle,  I  sided 
with  those  who  thought  him  very  agree- 
able.  His  conversation  sparkled  with 
anecdote,  and  occasionally  with  sarcasm, 
80  sugared  that  the  dull  swallowed  it  un- 
perceived.  He  indulged  sometimes,  it  is 
true,  in  rather  too  many  quotations  and 
allusions  to  recondite  matters  which  nine 
out  of  ten  people  could  not  understand; 
but,  after  all,  it  afforded  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  eternal  talk  about  hounds  and 
horses  which  prevailed  in  that  fox-hunting 
district.  Mr.  Ridgway,  I  fancy,  had  never 
been  across  a  horse  in  his  life.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  sort  of  man  I  have  de- 
scribed would  be  uncongenial  to  Harry.  In 
point  of  fiict,  he  never  could  tolerate  what 
he  termed  "  that  d — d  effeminate  old  prig," 
and  his  antipathy  was. now  redoubled  by  a 
cause  to  which  I  shall  come  presently.  Mr. 
Walbrooke,  however,  invited  Mr.  Ridgway 
none  the  less  often  to  his  house ;  indeed,  it 
was  remarked  that  "  the  man  of  taste" 
never  had  been  so  constantly  at  the  Grange 
as  during  the  last  six  months.  And  his 
extreme  urbanity  towards  his  friend's 
nephew  made  yet  more  apparent  the 
younger  man's  rudeness  to  his  uncle's 
guest. 

Time    had    wrought    only  good    upon 


Assunta  Fleming.  In  the  world's  eyes  sbe 
was  handsomer :  a  tall,  grand-looking  crea- 
ture. In  mine,  the  development  of  her 
rare  character  was  what  I  chiefly  saw. 
Her  influence  in  the  household  was  great, 
and  the  love  which  all  bore  her  was 
measured  chiefly  by  their  capacity  for 
loving.  Mr.  Walbrooke's  was  circnin- 
scribed  within  certain  reasonable  limits; 
but,  as  far  as  his  stiff  nature  would  allow, 
he  had  a  sincere  regard  for,  and  an  eaimest 
desire  to  befriend,  the  penniless  foundling. 
Mrs.  Walbrooke's  was  sentimental  and 
shallow.  Lena's  was  enthusiastic  and 
thorough :  she  would  have  gone  throngh 
fire  and  water  for  her  friend;  and  yet 
Assunta,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  had  the 
delicacy  and  true  wisdom  never  to  make  a 
confidante  of  Harry's  sister.  She  was  fnlly 
conscious  of  her  own  position,  and  of  his  : 
she  knew  how  unlikely  it  was  that  they 
could  ever  marry ;  but  every  hope  of  her 
life  was  bound  up  in  him,  and  she  could 
not  cast  it  all  from  her.  She  was  capable 
of  any  sacrifice ;  but  she  was  scarcely 
twenty,  and  with  an  impassioned,  devoted 
nature,  it  was  asking  much  to  expect  in  her 
the  prudence  to  shun  a  peril  which  she  was 
too  clever  not  to  foresee. 

But  the  di£Biculties  of  her  position  were 
now  complicated  by  what,  to  many  young 
women,   would    have    been   a   subject  of 
triumph  and  unalloyed  satisfkction.    It  had 
been  confidently  asserted  that  Mr.  Ridgway, 
of   Hapsbury,    would  never  marry:    that 
those  great  estates  would  pass  away  to 
some  distant  branch  of  the  family:    and 
that  Mr.  Ridgway  himself  had  expressed 
perfect    indifference    as    to    who    should 
succeed  him.     He   had  never  been  sub- 
jugated by  the  tender  passion,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  fastidious   '^  man  of 
taste"  were  such  that  no  woman,  it  was 
supposed,  could  fulfil  them.     But  it  now 
became   tolerably  apparent    to  all  of  us 
that    Miss    Fleming    had    reached    that 
hitherto  unattainable  eminence,  whence  it 
was  just  possible  that  she  might  be  invited 
to    step   upon    the    throne   of  Hapsbury. 
Not  that  Mr.  Ridgway  could  be  said  to  be 
in  love,  or  anything  the  least  like  it ;  but 
he    admired  the  girl,   as  he  would  hare 
admired  any  noble  work  of  art,  watched  , 
her,  and  listened  to  her,  with  aU  his  critical  I 
faculties  on  the  qui-vive,  and  smiled  com- 
placently, as   though  saying  to  himself:  1 
"  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found.     The  pic-  ' 
ture  is  in  keeping  throughout.     It  is  the  , 
only  thing,  the  finishing  touch,  which  Haps-  ^ 
bury  wants  to  make  it  complete." 
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It  was  no  less  evident  to  me,  when  I 
heard  our  host  pressing  Mr.  Ridgway  to 
return  to  the  Glrange,  and  saw,  hj  what 
contrivances  Assnnta  was  constantly  thrown 
in  his  way,  that  Mr.  Walbrooke  was  bent 
upon  bringing  this  marriage  about,  if  it 
were  possible.  Hitherto  the  girls  had 
dined  early;  now,  Lena  being  sixteen,  it 
was  decreed  that,  henceforward,  she  and 
Miss  Fleming  should  appear  at  the  late 
dinner;  and  it  was  generally  contrived 
that  Assunta's  place  should  be  next  to  Mr. 
Ridgway.  On  one  occasion  I  remember 
Mrs.  Walbrooke's  asking  Assnnta  to  drive 
for  her  into  the  neighbouring  town  upon 
some  errand,  and  then,  after  having  dis- 
posed of  Lena  in  another  way,  suggesting,  at 
the  last  moment,  as  though  the  bought  had 
just  struck  her,  that  Mr.  Ridgway  should 
accompany  Miss  Fleming  in  her  drive,  and 
then  l^ey  *' might  go  and  see  the  old 
church  together."  Such  little  plots  were 
of  daily  occurrence  during  his  several 
visits.  Was  Assunta  a  dupe  of  them  P  or 
was  she  so  entirely  absorbed  by  Harry,  that 
the  thought  of  Mr.  Ridgway,  as  a  suitor, 
never  crossed  her  mind  r  I  could  not  tell. 
One  thing,  however,  was  certain ;  she  gave 
her  middle-aged  admirer  no  encourage- 
ment. She  did  not  dislike  him ;  she  heard 
his  conversation  with  a  certain  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  merit ;  she  was  willing  to 
be  instructed  about  art,  and  she  smiled  at 
his  polished  witticisms;  but  it  seemed  to 
be  very  like  reading  a  book,  which,  while 
one  admits  it  to  be  replete  with  information, 
and  in  point  of  style  admirable,  lacks  all 
strong  power  of  interest. 

It  maddened  Harry  to  look  on  all  this. 
His  animosity  against  Mr.  Ridgway  reached 
its  culminating  point  one  evening,  when  he 
lost  his  temper  in  the  most  unwarrantable 
manner.  There  were  several  guests  in  the 
house;  and  when  we  men  entered  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  Assunta  was 
sitting  alone,  at  a  distant  table,  looking 
over  a  portfolio  of  drawings  which  had 
arrived  that  day.  Harry  at  once  drew  a 
chair  before  her,  and  sat  down,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  block  the  passage  to  and  from 
the  comer  where  she  was.  Mr.  Ridgway, 
who  had  been  separated  from  her  during 
dinner,  would  have  approached,  I  saw,  but 
could  not.  I  was  standing,  sipping  my 
coffee,  and,  as  he  retired,  I  chanced  to  be 
in  his  way :  he  stopped. 

"  Your  artist's  eye  must  be  struck  by  the 
effect  of  Miss  Fleming*s  coiffure  to-night. 
That  coronet  of  hair  is  wonderfully  becom- 
ing.    I  never  saw  her  look  so  handsome." 


"  I  have  seen  her  dressed  so,  very  often," 
said  I,  rather  curtly ;  for  I  was  unreason- 
able enough  to  dislike  hearing  him  praise 
her. 

"Well,  I  have  not  become  blas^  on  it 

yet,"   he  replied,  with  a  smile;    ''and  I 

confess  I  could  hardly  take  my  eyes  off  her 

at  dinner,  as  she  sat  opposite  me.     Like 

Dante, 

gli  oechi  aii  levai, 
E  yidi  lei  die  ai  facea  corona." 

Here  Mr.  Walbrooke,  who  had  been 
fidgetting  about  for  some  minutes,  and 
gkoicing  continuaUy  in  Harry's  direction, 
called  out : 

*'  Let  us  have  a  rubber.  Harry,  come  and 
take  a  hand,  sir.  Here  are  Lord  George 
and  Mr.  Wilmot  ready,  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  or 
your  aunt  will  make  the  fourth." 

''  They  must  excuse  me,  sir.  I  never 
play  at  whist  now,"  said  Harry,  without 
rising. 

"Never  play  at  whist?  Nonsense! 
Why,  I  was  afraid  you  did  very  little  else 
of  an  evening  at  Oxford." 

"  You  said  you  disapproved  of  it,  so  I've 
given  it  up ;  at  all  events,  during  the  long 
vacation." 

"  Nonsense  !  Come,  get  up  at  once.  You 
know  very  well  my  advice  did  not  apply  to 
a  quiet  game  at  home." 

"  Mr.  Henry  Walbrooke's  charming  de- 
ference to  his  uncle's  wishes  is  really  touch- 
ing," murmured  Mr.  Ridgway  to  me. 
"But  even  virtue  may  be  carried  to  ex- 
treme— eh  ?  You  remember  what  Horace 
says? 

Dum  Titant  stulti  Titiuxn,  in  contraria  eurrunt.'* 

"You  don't  think  Harry  a  fool,  Mr. 
Ridgway  ?"  I  asked. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  bland 

smile.    "  Not  more  than  other  florid  young 

Nimrods.  They  all  become  brutalised.  They 

all  get,  more  or  less,  like  their  horses  and 

hounds.  I  dare  say  Nature  gave  this  young 

gentleman  some  brains,  but,  you  see,  as 

Sir  Guyon  says  in  the  Fairy  Queen, 

^now  he  chooeeth,  with  yile  difference, 

To  be  a  beaat,  and  kcke  intelligence." 

In  the  mean  time,  uncle  and  nephew  were 
still  jangling. 

"  I'm  not  fit  to  play,  sir.  I'm  not,  indeed. 
I  got  a  bad  cropper  to-day,  and  am  horribly 
stiff." 

"There  is  no  more  exertion  in  sitting 
before  a  whist-table  than  before  a  work- 
table,"  said  Mr.  Walbrooke,  with  some 
little  asperity. 

"  My  head  feels  bothered.  I'm  too  dull 
to  play  to-night,"  rejoined  Harry. 
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"Then  jou  had  better  not  inflict  jonr 
dnbiess  on' Miss  Fleming." 

"  That  he  will  not  do,  Mr.  Walbrooke," 
said  Assnnta,  with  a  smile,  which  I  saw 
covered  some  nneasineas.  "  If  Harry  is 
too  tired  to  play,  I  will  take  a  hand — 
that  is,  if  any  one  will  accept  so  bad  a 
partner." 

This,  of  conrse,  had  its  desired  effect. 
Harry  rose,  with  a  bad  grace,  and  limped 
across  the  room  to  where  the  whist-table 
stood.  While  they  cat  in  for  partners, 
Mr.  Bidgway,  with*  that  perfect  breeding 
which  veneered  all  his  actions,  waited  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then,  without  indeco- 
rous hurry,  glided  towards  the  seat  left 
vacant  by  Harry,  and  slid  into  it.  The 
latter  looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to 
kick  the  performer  of  this  veiy  simple  act ; 
and  I  am  sure  no  amount  of  stiffness  would 
have  prevented  him,  had  he  had  a  &ir 
excuse. 

"You  will  certainly  break  your  neck 
some  day,  if  you  ride  in  this  desperate 
way,"  said  his  uncle,  whose  serenity  being 
now  restored  had  leisure  to  think  of  his 
nephew's  limbs.  "  I  wish  you  would  be 
more  careful." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  roe  to  walk 
round  the  garden  in  galoshes  and  a  fur 
coat  ?"  retorted  Harry.  The  aUusion  was 
too  pointed  to  be  missed  by  any  one  who 
heard  the  words,  and  I  felt  confident  that 
Mr.  Ridgway's  sharp  ears  caught  them. 
But  Harry  was  in  that  state  of  irritation 
which  made  him  perfectly  callous  to  the 
effect  his  intemperate  speech  might  pro- 
duce, and  he  continued :  "  Every  fellow 
who  rides  runs  some  risks.  I'd  rather  live 
the  Hfc  of  a  man,  and  die  like  one,  than  be 
dried  up  into  a  whitened  fungus — some- 
thing that  is  not  a  man,  nor  a  woman 
either." 

Mr.  Walbrooke  firowned,  and  his  lips 
twitched  angrily:  he  turned  away.  As- 
sunta  coloured  up  to  thei  roots  of  her  hair. 
Mr.  Ridgway,  without  betraying  that  he 
had  hoard  a  word,  leaned  across  the  table 
and  said,  with  a  bland  smile : 

"  So  you  are  a  card-player.  Miss  Flem- 
ing ?  Do  you  know  that  I  possess  the  first 
pack  of  cards,  said  to  have  been  invented 
to  amuse  poor  Charles  the  Sixth  ?  If  it  is 
true,  the  world  is  under  a  heavy  debt  of 
gratitude  to  that  despised  monarch  for 
having  contributed  to  reheve  its  ennai 
for  upwards  of  four  hundred  years." 

"  Have  they  not  always  done  more  to 
destroy  happiness  than  to  increase  it?" 
suggested  A^sunta,  who,  from  her  uneasy 
glances  towards  the  whist-table,  I  saw  was 


lending  but  a  divided  attention  to  the  "  man  j 
of  taste's"  remarks.  ' 

"  A  fool  who  is  bent  on  self-destnictbn 
will  not  require  cards.  Miss  Fleming,"  was 
his  reply.  "  He  will  do  so  by  his  tongne, 
by  his  palate^  no  matter  how — tons  lee 
chemins  menent  k  Borne." 

The  covert  sarcasm,  contrasting  mil 
Harry^s  violent  breach  of  good  manners, 
told  with  double  effect.  I  saw  Assnnta 
winoe.  Like  a  clever  tactician  as  he  was, 
Mr.  Bidgway  pursued  his  advantage  no 
further.  He  ignored  bis  youthful  rival 
from  that  moment,  and  began  diacossing 
the  drawings  that  lay  on  the  table  before 
him.  There  was  not  a  place  of  which  he 
had  not  some  anecdote,  some  apt  quotanon 
in  connexion  with  the  scene,  or  some  little- 
known  piece  of  information,  gathered  in 
the  by-paths  of  literature,  winch  he  had 
scoured,  and  the  herbarium  of  which  was 
carefully  dried  in  his  memory.  Assnnta 
felt  much  impressed  by  bis  cleverness, 
though  she  did  not  hear  above  one-half  of 
what  he  said. 

The  evening  at  last  came  to  an  end.  6he 
had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  priyayj 
to  Harry  (the  whist  only  broke  up  after 
the  ladies  had  left  the  room) ;  but,  as  I 
handed  her  a  candle,  she  whispered : 

"  Will  you  talk  to  him,  Mr.  Lnttrell  ? 
He  is  so  intemperate,  I  dr^d  what  he  may 
say  or  do  next.  Tell  him  how  miserable 
he  has  made  me  this  evening,  will  yon?" 

The  squire,  it  was  evident,  had  not  got 
over  Harry's  last  speech.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  him  tell  his  nephew  that  be 
wished  to  speak  to  him  in  Mr  Walbrooke's 
dressing-room. 

''  Come  to  mo  afterwards,  Harry,"  1 
said. 

And  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  be 
entered  my  room.  I  saw  that  something 
was  seriously  amiss.  He  vras  very  psde; 
and  his  mouth  had  a  hard-clenched  look, 
which  I  had  rarely  seen  it  wear.  He  said 
nothing,  but  took  out  his  pipe  and  lit  it 
I  waited  for  him  to  begin,  but  in  vain.  At 
kst  I  broke  the  ground  with,  "Well 
Harry,  what  passed  between  yon  and 
your  uncle  ?  He  has  been  blowing  yon  up, 
for  behaving  as  you  did  to-night,  I  sup- 
pose ?  And  really,  I  must  say,  yonr  con- 
duct  " 

"  Now,  dear  old  boy,  don't  you  begin, 
for  I  can't  stand  it.  I'm  down  enongh  in 
the  mouth  as  it  is.  Confound  my  tongue  ■' 
I  believe  it  would  have  been  all  square  if  1 
hadn't  spoken.*' 

"  Why,  what  did  you  say?  What  has 
happened  ?" 
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**  I've  had  a  row — ^and  the  long  and 
short  of  it  ia,  I*m  off  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Off  to-morrow  !  Where  to  ?  I  thought 
the  Oxford  term  didn't  begin  for  another 
ten  days  ?'* 

**  It  does  not ;  bnt  I'm  to  go  to  my 
aunt,  Lady  Horton's.  My  uncle  says  that 
as  I  choose  to  insult  old  Ridgway,  who  is 
to  be  here  a  week  more,  I  must  go." 

I  was  amazed.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Wal- 
brooke's  obstinacy  was  capable  of  making 
him  sacrifice  much  to  the  furtherance  of 
any  scheme  he  had  taken  up ;  but  I  had 
never  conceived  it  possible  that  it  would 
carry  him  the  length  of  turning  Harry  out 
of  doors.  I  had  not  taken  into  account 
that  two  ends  were  to  be  gained  by  so 
doing.  After  a  pause,  Harry  went  on,  as 
he  di*c  w  a  long  puff  at  his  pipe,  and  stared 
gloomily  at  the  fire. 

*^  But  that  isn't  all — ^that  isn't  the  worsts 
Geoff" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  distinctly  what  passed  from 
the  beginning,  instead  of  letting  it  out  in 
driblets." 

"  Well,  then,  this  is  how  it  was.  He 
began  by  saying  that  my  manner  had  been 
most  offensive  to  Ridgway  ever  since  he 
came  into  the  house — that  he  was  a  friend 
of  his,  and  a  most  distinguished  man ;  and 
as  he  hoped  to  see  him  very  often  here,  I 
'vvas  to  understand  that  he  insisted  on  his 
guest  being  treated  with  proper  respect. 
I  replied  that  I  couldn't  respect  a  fellow 
like  that ;  but  owned  I  had  been  wrong  in 
saying  what  I  had,  and  I  promised  not  to 
repeat  thB  offence.  Then  my  uncle  went 
on  to  say  that  the  way  in  which  I  tried  to 
monopolise  Assunta's  society  had  given  rise 
to  remarks,  and  he  could  tolerate  it  no 
longer.  It  was  all  very  well  when  I  was 
a  boy — this  hanging  about  her — but  now, 
if  continued,  it  would  occasion  all  sorts  of 
I  slanderous  surmises,  and  would  do  her  a 
great  injury.  Fancy  that,  Geoff  1  I  think 
I  could  have  restrained  my  tongue,  if  he 
hadn't  said  that.  I  had  vowed  to  myself 
that  her  name  shouldn't  pass  my  lips ;  but 
when  I  heard  those  words  the  blood  rushed 
to  my  brain — and  I  didn't  know  what  I 
'  was  doing — I  was  mad  for  the  minute,  or 
I  shouldn't  have  said  what  I  did.  I  told 
him  the  world  would  soon  know  the  truth ; 
I  loved  her  better  than  anything  on  earth, 
and  only  waited  to  be  of  age  to  ask  her  to 
share  whatever  I  had.  *  And  that  is  simply 
nothing,*  said  my  uncle.  *  Of  course,*  I  re- 
plied, *  I  am  aware  that  if  you  refuse  to  let 
us  many,  we  must  wait-and  we  mU  wait.' 


down  the  room.  *  You  will  wait  ?'  he  re- 
peated. *  What  for,  pray  ?  For  my  death, 
to  inherit  this  property  ?  Don't  make  so 
sure  of  that ;  I  have  hitherto  treated  you  as 
my  heir,  but  I  need  not  leave  you  one 
farthing,  if  I  do  not  choose ;  and  I  certainly 
should  not  do  so,  if  I  thought  it  was  likely 
you  would  marry  in  direct  opposition  to 
my  wishes.'  I  asked  him  what  fault  he 
could  find  in  Assunta  ?  '  Haven't  I  heard 
you  say  constantly  you  didn't  know  an- 
other girl  to  compare  with  her  P'  '  That's 
very  true,'  he  said,  *  and  I  have  the  greatest 
regard  for  Miss  Fleming,  but  I  don't  choose 
my  heir  to  marry  a  foundling ;  and  I  should 
out  you  off  if  you  did  so.*  *  Then  you  may 
keep  your  confounded  money,'  I  cried ;  '  for 
I'd  sooner  never  touch  a  farthing  of  it  than 
give  her  up !'  I  know  what  she  and  you 
will  say,  Geoff.  I  was  a  fool,  and  I  knew 
it,  as  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  my 
mouth ;  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  My  uncle 
turned  coldly  away,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
he  remained  silent.  At  last  he  said,  '  You 
are  a  very  foolish  boy,  and  ungrateful,  too, 
afler  all  I  have  done  for  you.  However,  I 
am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you  for  a 
few  hasty  words ;  only,  I  think,  after  the 
way  in  which  you  have  chosen  to  conduct 
yourself  towanls  my  guest,  and  now  to- 
wards me,  your  remaining  here  just  at 
present  is  undesirable.  Lady  Horton  has 
often  asked  you  to  go  there  when  you  like. 
You  had  better  go  to-morrow,  for  the  few 
days  before  you  have  to  be  at  Oxford.'  I 
felt  stunned,  Geoff.  Turned  out  of  the 
house  I  having  to  leave  Assunta  in  this 
way  1  I  couldn't  speak  for  a  bit.  My  blood 
was  cool  by  this  time,  and  I  saw  what  I 
had  done.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
b^  my  uncle  to  forgive  me,  and  not  to 
send  me  away.  I  told  him,  what  was  very 
true,  that  I  was  ashamed  of  having  spoken 
to  him  as  I  had  done ;  that  I  was  not  un- 
grateful— that  I  loved  him  for  all  his  kind- 
ness to  me  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  his  money;  but  that, 
unfortunately,  I  hadn't  always  command 
over  my  tongue,  and  said  things,  when  ins- 
tated, which  I  deeply  regretted  after.  But 
I  promised  faithfully  that  this  should  not 
occur  again,  either  as  regarded  Ridgway  or 
himself,  if  he  would  not  send  me  away. 
But  he  was  inexorable.  He  kept  repeat- 
ing, with  that  quiet  obstinacy  of  his,  that 
he  thought  it  much  better  I  should  go — 
and,  in  short,  go  I  must,  Geoff!" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  dear  old  fellow,  but, 
after  all,  it  might  be  worse.  Though 
your  uncle  is  obstinate,  ho   has  behaved 
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speech  as  an  ebullition  of  boyish  folly.  But 
do  take  the  lesson  to  heart.  Yon  aggrieved 
Assunta  bejond  measure  to-night.  Yon 
are  proud  of  yonr  physical  prowess,  Harry, 
but  what  is  a  man  worth  who  has  no  self- 
control  ?" 

"Nothing  !  I  know  it,"  he  sighed.  "  But 
somehow  or  other  that  fellow  Bidgway 
acts  upon  me  as  a  red  rag  does  on  a  bull — 
his  white  hands,  and  his  quotations,  and  his 
confounded  civility!  And  now,  you  see, 
G-eofiT,  the  brute  is  making  up  to  Assunta ! 
Suppose*' — he  stopped  and  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  looked  at  me 
straight  in  the  face— ''suppose,  when  I'm 
gone,  that  the  fellow's  cleverness  gets 
round  herP  Suppose  she  draws  com- 
parisons between  us  ?** 

"You  need  fear  no  comparisons,"  said  I; 
and  the  pang  that  shot  through  me  was 
audible  in  a  sigh.  "  Nothing  can  ever  dis- 
place you  in  Assnnta's  heart.  Your  ooly 
anxiety  now,  Harry,  should  be  to  cause 
her  no  pain,  to  make  yourself  more  worthy 
of  her.  Patience  and  courage,  and  all  will 
come  right.  Only  remember,  the  last  way 
to  mollify  your  nncle  is  to  take  the  tone 
with  him  you  have  done  to-night." 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  GeoflF?  Pretend  to 
give  in  to  my  uncle?  Not  go  near  my 
darling  when  I*m  here  P  I  can't  do  that. 
I  can't  be  a  humbug.  She  shall  be  my 
wife,  or  no  other  woman  shall.  Nothing 
shall  make  me  go  back  from  that.  Gt)d 
knows  I  love  her  better  than  anything  on 
earth,  Geoff,  and  I'll  die  before  I  give  her 
up. 

He  leaned  his  head  between  his  hands, 
and  by  the  movement  of  his  shoulders  I 
knew  he  was  more  agitated  than  he  liked 
me  to  see.  The  old  butler  had  brought  to 
my  room  a  tray  with  brandy  and  seltzer- 
water,  by  Harry's  orders.  Presently  he 
raised  his  head,  and,  pouring  out  nearly 
half  a  tumbler  of  brandy,  drank  it  off  pure. 

'*01d  boy,"  I  said,  gently,  "don't  get 
into  the  habit  of  having  recourse  to  that 
whenever  you  are  in  trouble.  You  won't 
find  the  bottle  a  good  friend,  but  a  terribly 
extortionate  one,  who  demands  more  and 
more  for  every  drop  of  temporary  comfort 
he  administers." 

I  believe  he  scarcely  heard  me.  All 
words  that  were  not  on  one  subject  were 
wasted  at  that  moment.  The  stimulant 
seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
calming  him.  He  said,  in  a  minute  or  two, 
"  I  must  see  her  alone,  Geoff,  to-morrow, 


before  I  go.  Give  me  a  pen  and  ink,  and 
I'll  slip  a  piece  of  paper  under  her  do&r  as 
I  pass." 

I  pushed  the  blotting-book  across  the 
table  to  him,  and  he  wrote  a  few  lines. 

"  You'll  write  to  me,  Geoff?"  he  said,  as 
he  wished  me  good-night.  "  You'll  tell  me 
truly  all  that  goes  on,  won't  you  ?" 

"  I  will ;  but  when  you  are  gone,  perhaps 
Mr.  Walbrooke  may  not  care  for  me  to  re- 
main." 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  I  knew 
at  once,  ^  Assunta's  marble  stillness,  that 
she  and  Marry  had  met,  and  that  she  knew 
all.     There  was  no  uneasiness,  no  anxiety, 
such  as  she  had  evinced  the  m'ght  before ; 
it  was  the  calmness  of  misery,  that  has 
little    or  no  hope.     Mr.    Walbrooke    an- 
nounced, in  a  little  set  formula,  that  his 
nephew  had  received  a  letter  which  called 
him  suddenly  to  his  aunt,  Lady  Horton's. 
Harry  himself  said  little.     Mrs.  Walbrooke 
sent  a  message  to  Lady  Horton  about  a 
particular  shop   where  to  get  floss  silks. 
Whereupon  Mr.   Bidgway,   who    was    in 
unusually  brilliant  spirits,  entered  into  a 
dissertation    upon    embroidery    from    the 
earHest  ages,  described  what  the  "vesture 
of  gold,  wrought  about  with  divers  colours'* 
was     probably    like,    which     the    kind's 
daughter  of  Scripture  wore,  and  thenoe,  by 
a  natural  progression,   got  to  that  royal 
piece     of   work,    the    Bayeuz    tapestry. 
Harry  bore  it  all  with  exemplary  foititude; 
perhaps  because  he  was  too  down-hearted, 
poor  fellow,  to  be  irritable.     Then,  after 
breakfast,   the  dog-cart,    with    his    port* 
manteau  in  it,  came  round  to  the  door,  and 
he  bade  us  good-bye.     To  take  leave  of 
what  one  loves  best^  when  it  is  necesssj'y 
to  repress  any  exhibition  of  feeling,  must 
always  be  trying,   doubly  so  at  Harry's 
age,  and  to  one  of  his  temperament.     But 
both    he    and   Assunta  went  through   it 
bravely.     I  saw  it  cost  him  an  effort  to 
shake  Bidgway's  hand,  but  he  did  it ;  and 
then,   embracing  Lena  and  his  aunt,  he 
jumped  into  the  cart,  and  drove  off  to  meet 
the  "  stage,"  which  passed  some  six  miles 
from  the  Grange. 
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CHAPTER  YIII.   THE  KEWSPAPES  PABAGRAPH. 


Ths  disooveiy  which  Madge  Pierrepoint 
bad  made^that  Gerald  Hardinge,  who 
had  Keen  so  madly  in  love  with  her,  and 
George  Heriot,  Sir  Geofiry's  discarded  son, 
were  one  and  the  same  man — not  merely 
rendered  her  more  than  ever  desirous  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  parent 
and  chUd,  but  sent  her  thoughts  wandering 
back  to  those  old  times,  from  dwelling  on 
which  she  had  hitherto  snccessfnlly  &ed 
to  preserve  them. 

In  her  reminiscences  of  the  time  passed 
at  Wexeter  Philip  Vane  played  no  con- 
spicnons  part.  On  her  first  arrival  at 
Springside,  Madg^  had  b^en  accustomed  to 
think  of  her  husband  with  feelings  of  horror 
for  his  misdeeds,  and  of. affright  lest  he 
should  again  appear  before  her.  As  time 
wore  on  she  nlade  acquaintances  in  the  new 
I  place  of  her  sojourn,  and  busied  herself  in 
|i  their  society  and  in  her  employment,  so 
^  that  her  opportunities  for  self-communion 
I  were  few,  and  when  her  mind  turned  upon 
I  Philip  Vane  she  found  herself  thinking  of 
;  him  as  of  a  nightmare  under  which  she  had 
once  suffered,  and  the  inflnence  of  which 
had  not  entirely  passed  away. 

But  now,  when  any  such  leisure  mo- 
ments as  she  could  steal  for  herself  (and 
they  were  but  few,  for  with  her  return  Sir 
I  Qeoffry  had  resumed  his  old  habits,  and 
I  was  eager  as  ever  for  her  companionship), 
f  she  sat  musing  over  her  life  in  Miss  Gave*s 
I  lodgings.  Only  one  thought  in  connexion 
I  with  Philip  Vane  crossed  her  mind,  and 
I  that  was  one  of  pity  for  any  woman  whom 


he  might  have  married.  For  he  must  have 
married  again  ;  she  had  little  doubt  of  that ; 
he  had  hinted  as  much  in  their  last  inter- 
view. Well,  what  was  that  to  her  ?  The 
idea  did  not  cause  her  the  smallest  emotion 
of  any  kind.  So  that  Philip  Yana  kept 
clear  of  her,  nothing  that  he  diid  could  have 
the  slightest  inflnence  u{K>n  her,  and  she 
dismissed  him  from  her  thoughts  as  thongh  , 
he  had  never  been. 

But  Gerald  ?  The  sight  of  the  sketch, 
and  its  association  with  the  scene  which  he  ^ 
had  painted,  had  brought  about  a  recurrence 
of  those  feelings  wiu  which  she  used  to 
regard  him,  softened  and  purified,  perhaps, 
although,  in  good  truth,  there  was  httle  need 
for  it,  by  time.  She  loved  to  think  of  him, 
bright  and  high-spirited,  taking  his  work  as 
though  it  were  a  pleasure,  and  evet  ready 
to  break  off  to  do  her  some  slight  service,  to 
give  a  drawing  lesson  to  Bose.  Gerald's 
honour  had  been  a  constant  subject  of> 
laudatory  talk,  not  unmixed  with  astonish- 
ment, to  his  impecunious  and  somewhat*] 
shifty  companions.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  had 
never  been  known  to  borrow  a  fiirthing, 
and  generally  managed  to  help  those  whose 
need  was  greater  than  his  own.  So  tena- 
cious was  he  of  his  self-respect,  that  it  was  1 
with  gre&i  difficulty  he  was  ever  induced 
to  enter  a  public-house.  Clever,  brave — 
Madge  remembered  how,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  picnic,  he  had  jumped  into  a  lock  on 
the  Wex,  and  saved  the  life  of  a  child 
which  had  fallen  overboard  from  the  boat 
— ^handsome  and  energetic,  he  had  all  the 
qualities  which  parents  were  usually  so 
proud  to  see  in  their  children.  What  could 
have  caused  this  severance  between  Sir 
Geoffry  and  his  son  P  It  must  have  been 
a  bitter  quarrel,  and  one  which  Madge 
thought,  as  she  scrutinised  the  old  man's 
features,  and  marked  the  hard  look  in  his 
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ey6B*aid'  the  seyere  linaB  ronnd  his  mouth, 
one'whkih  would  be  hard  to  heal. 

When-fihe  at  first,  heard  of  the  state  of 
aflaira  Brom  the  sofficiaQlijTBticciit  Captaia 
Cleethorpe,  she  had-  ditarmined  upou  doing 
her  btesi  to  efi%ci>>  ^is  reeonciliaiion,  but  she 
hesitated  now.  Would  it  not  be  thought, 
when  it  came  to  be  discovered — as  it  woohi^ 
aa  it  mufit^ — that  she  and  Sir  Oeofiry's  son 
w>Qre  old  acquaintanceSi  that  her  motives 
were  more  than  open  to  a  suspicion  of 
salfibhness^  and  that  her  exertions  had 
really  Been  made  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing her  old  lover  baek  to  her  feet  ?'  Would 
Gerald  not  think  so  himself?  He  was 
generous,  she  knew,  but  she  also  knew 
that  he  was  rash  anGLimpulsive,.and,.&om 
the  glimpse  of  his  behaviour  at  the  men- 
tion of  her  naaoae,  wfaioh  Rose's  letter  had 
afforded  hw,  she  imagined  that  he  still 
remembered  her  abrupt  desertion  of  him 
with  bitterness.  Moreover,  the  mere  fact 
of  there  having  been  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance between  them  would  render  it 
doublj-  hard  to  deal  witii  Sir  Geofiry,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  undoubted  regard  for 
her,  was  as  wrong-headed  and  as  likely  to 
jump  at  false  conclusions  as  any  of  his 
neighbours. 

It  seemed  as  though  she  were  destined 
to  be  self-reliant  and  s^f-oontained  through 
life.  At  each  crisis  of  her  career  (and 
there  had  been  times  when,  on  the  steps 
then  taken,  her  whole  future  rested),  she 
had  always  had  to  depend  upon  her  own 
judgment,  and  in  this  last  strait  there  was 
no  one  to  whom  she  could  apply  for 
counsel. 

Captain  Cleethorpe,  always  kind,  always 
gentlemanly,  and  desirous  of  advancing  her 
interests,  was  nevertheless  unpractical  and 
rather  slow  of  comprehension.  Mr.  Drage, 
with  the  influence  he  had  recently  acquired 
over  Sir  Geoflfty,  would  be  the  best  man  to 
aid  her  in  her  purpose,  but  he  would  then 
think  that  on  the  former  occasion  of  her 
confidence  with  him,  she  had  only  told  him 
half  her  story ;  nor  did  she  believe  that  he, 
good  man  though  ho  was,  would  be  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  aid  in  introducing  into 
the  family  circle  at  Wheatcroft  a  young 
man,  who  had  once  been  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  lady  then  acting  as  house- 
keeper there. 

And  that  comprised  her  list  of  trust- 
worthy friends ;  she  had  numerous  ac- 
quaintances, pleasant  people  enough  in  their 
way,  wishing  her  well,  kind  and  neigh- 
bourly in  their  behaviour  towards  her,  but 
not  people  whom  she  sould  consult  in  any 


nnltor  of  business,  much  less  intrust  with 
an  nnporfluit  sacaret  such  as  this.  Madge 
foit  thatf.iit  any  <3lher  matter,  SfiKjeo% 
MaMlf  would  iave  been  the  best^  ptrson  tD 
appsid  to,  and,  indeed,  air  one  time  ^e  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  speak  out  and  t^U  him 
frankly  of  the  discovery  which  she  had  made 
by  aaoaais  of  the  sketch,  and  of  the  eiwnni- 
staaces  undar  whiah  in  earlier  life  she  lad 
met  with  }n»  disoaided  son.  Who  but 
she' could  bear  witness  to  Ghemld's  honour 
and  uprightness,  to  his  industry  and  kind- 
heartedneas,  tD  the  patient^  long-sofieriug 
with  which  he  kept  the  seoret  of  his  altered 
position,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  earned  hia  hazd  living  in  the  eompara^ 
tively  humble  sphere  to  wkich,  by  thequarrel 
with  his  father,  he  had  been  relegated  ?  Bat, 
•on  further  thought,  Mjadge  determined  to 
alter  her  planof  action,and  resolved  to  sound 
Sir  Geoffry  before  taking  any  definite  steps. 
An  opportunity  for  so  doing  came  unex- 
pectedly. One  morning  Captain  Cleethorpe 
arrived  at  Wheatcroft  earlier  than  his  xvont. 
There  were  few  days  on  which  the  capt^ 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  fbr  a  dot 
with  Sir  GfeoffVy,  generally  bringing  witli 
him  t^e  latest'  gossip  from  the  dnb,  or 
some  Indian  journal  with  news  of  pereons 
or  places  known  to  the  (rfd  general.  But 
on  this  occasion,  the  break&st  tilings  were 
still  on  the  table  when  the  captain  was  seen 
cantering  up  the  avenue.  Ordioarilj,  i^ 
his  first  inquiry  were  not  fin*  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing, ho  invariably  took  an  opporttmity  of 
seeing  her  on  his  way  to  Sir  Geoffiy's 
sanctum ;  but  on  this  particular  momiiigi 
though  the  door  of  her  room  was  open, 
Captein  Cleethorpe  merely  nodded  to  her 
kindly  but  hurriedly,  and  passed  on  to  tbe 
library.  In  the  passing  glance  which  she 
thus  had  of  him,  Madge  noticed  that  there 
was  a  worn  and  anxious  look  in  his  face,  and 
that  his  manner  was  preoccupied.  Sir 
Geofliy  speedily  joined  the  captain,  and 
they  were  closeted  together  for  about  an 
hour.  In  the  conversation  carried  on  h^ 
tween  them,  their  voices  ran  high,  and 
although  no  words  could  be  distmgnished, 
it  was  evident  that  some  matter  of  moment 
was  under  discussion,  l&dge,  who  had 
been  rather  frightened  at  these  outward 
signs  of  a  storm,  was  pleased,  when  tbe 
discussion  was  at  an  end,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  emerged  firom  the  study,  to  see 
them  shake  hands  in  their  usual  friendly 
way  at  the  hall-door;  but  CaptMn  Cle^ 
thorpe's  countenoncestQl  wore  a  distressed  I 
look,  while  Sir  Geofiry  was  fiuahsd  and  | 
agitated. 
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When  the  door  was  closed,  and  Captain 
Cleethorpe  liad  ridden  away,  the  general 
turned  back,  into  the  house,  and  asked 
Madge  to  send  him  a  glasaof  wine.  There 
was  something  in  her  look  which  caused 
him  to  aay  :- 

'^  Yoa  are  surprised  at  such,  a  request 
from  me^  Mrs.  Pickerings  amd  with  good 
reason,  se^ng  how-  utterly  nnnsed  I  am  to 
touch  aaaythoBg  before  tiffin?  Bat  the 
fact  is,  I  ha[7e  been  rather  upset  by  the 
news  whioh  Cleethorpe  brought  me,  and 
the  conversation  which  it  led  up  to." 

"  No.  had  news  oonoeraing  yourself,  I 
hope,  Sir  Qeoffiry?"  asked  Madge,  who 
was  burning  with  corioaity  to  know  what 
had  ocenrrad;  having  a  &int  idea  that 
Captain  Gleethorpe's  visit  might  have 
had.  Boaxe  connexion  with  Qecald. 

*'  I^,  notin  the  least,  neither  conoeming 
me  nor  you,  Mrs.  Pickering;  so  fbr>  the 
matter  of  that  I  don't  see  whyl  need  have 
taken  any  intereBt  in  it.  The  fact  is, 
that  Captain  Cleethorpe,  who  is  the  best« 
hearted  f elhiw  in  the  world,  has  oome  to 
me  about  hia^ervant  Cooke,  whom  you  may 
recollect." 

*'  I  have  seen  him,  I  think.  He  has 
been  with  Captain  Cleethorpe  sometime  P" 

^'  Certainly;  came  with  him  out  of  the 
n^ment ;  ttdl,  red-haired,  well  set-up  man, 
most  respeotable  in  his  position  of  life. 
This  Cooke  has  a  son,  who  is  an  office<lad 
with  Drew  and  Dean,  soHoitorB  in  the 
town,  and  it  appaars  that  of  late  he  has 
fallen  into  had  company,  neglected  his 
duties,  and  was  yesteniay  detected  in  some 
petty  embesszlement." 

"How  dreadful  for  his  &iher!"  said 
Madge,  involuntarily. 

"Exactly,"  said  Sir  Geoffry,  bitterly; 
''  that's  just  what  I  said  to  Captain  Clee- 
thorpe. He  came  here  in  a  highly  nervous 
state,  as  you  must  have  noticed,  to  try  and 
enlist  my  sympathies  for  the  youth.  Drew 
and  Dean  are,  it  appears,  agents  for  my 
London  solicitor,  and  Captam  Cleediorpe 
had  a  notion  that,  if  I  were  to  plead  with 
them  for  the  boy,  they  might  be  induced 
to  forego  the  prosecution  upon  whioh  at 
present  they  havo  decided." 
/'  And  did  you  consent  to  plead  for  the 

boy,  SirGeoflry?" 
"Most    posifively  and  decidedly  not," 

said  the  cdd  man,  promptly.     "  The  youth 

has  committed  a  crime,  let  him  take  the 

consequence  of  it.     Yes.     I  see  you  look 

horrified ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  wrong, 

and  I  feel  certam  that  if  Mr.  Drage  were 

here,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  show 


me,  &o,  &o.  But  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
there  is  a  touch  of  the  pagan  in  me,  and 
I  hold  to  my  text." 

"  But  for  the  sake  of  the  poor-faiiier  ?" 

"Ah,  there  your  woman's  wit  divines 
.wha^  Cleethorpe  had  not  the  sharpness  to 
perceive;  for  the  sake  of  tlie' father  many 
persons  might  be  induced  to  act  as  Clee- 
(tiiorpe  asked,  which  is  no  more  nor  less 
San  of  'doing  eyfl  iihat  good  may  come 
of  it,'  but  I  say  no.  This  man's  life  has 
been  for  the  last  dozen  years  a  hard 
straggle,  during  which  he  has  had  to  deny 
himself  not  merely  tibe  comforts,  but 
almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  the  sake 
of  rearing  in  respectability  this  boy,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  he  should  find'  a  comfort  in 
him  in  his  age.  This  hope  is^now  blighted, 
but' at  the  same  time  the  fallacy  is  put  an 
end  to ;  the  boy  must  expiate  his  crime ; 
the  man  must  cauterise  the  wound  which 
has  been  made  in  his  heart,  and  must  place 
Ms  affections  on  something  else." 

"  Are  you  quite  able  to  judge  in  such  a 
matter.  Sir  Qeoffi*y  ?"  asked  Madge,  look- 
ing at  him  earnestly.  "  Recollect  iiie  rela- 
tions between'  the  two ;  recollect  that  yon 
are  recommending  a  father  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  his  son.  If  you  were  in  that 
poor  man's  place,  could  you — ^would  you, 
do  the  same  ?" 

"  If  I  were  in  that  man's  place,  I  could, 
and  I  would^"  said  Sir  Geoffry,  firmly. 

And  Madge  knew  her  employer  suffi- 
ciently well  to  be  certain  that  any  attempt 
to  plead  Gerald  Hardinge's  cause,  or  any 
proposition  for  a  msonciliation  between 
him  and  his  father,  would  be  at  that  time 
ineffectual.  Moreover,  within  a  very  short 
time  of  Captain  Cleethorpe's  memorable 
visit  to  Wheatcroft,  an-  event  occurred 
which  gave  Madge  but  little  time  to  devote 
to  other  people's  troubles,  and  induced  her 
to  concentrate  all  her  tibonghts  and  energies 
on  a  subject  with  which,  as  she  imagined, 
her  happiness  was  intimatdy  concerned. 

As  has  previously  been  stated,  it  was 
Madge's  practice  to  read  aloud  to  Sir 
Geoffry  on  such  evenings  as  he  did  not  go 
to  the  dub,  or  entertain  Mends  at  dinner, 
passages  from  books  and  journals  with 
which  Wheatorofb  was  idways  liberally 
supplied.  The  old  general  had  had  little 
time  for  reading  in  lus  youth,  and  the  works 
of  those  authors  who  had  come  into  vogue 
while  he  was  in  India  were  perfectly  fresh 
to  him,  and  from  many  of  them  he  received 
great  deHght.  For  home  politios,  for  what 
was  passing  in  the  great  world  of  London, 
he  cared  very  little;  but  he  was  always 
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keenly  aJive  to  anything  bearing  on  the 
Bcrvice  in  which  his  life  had  been  passed, 
and  to  all  news  from  India.  Sir  Geoffry 
had  very  little  sense  of  hnmonr,  and  his 
favourite  journals  were  remarkable  for  the 
copiousness  of  their  information  rather  than 
for  tlieir  wit ;  but  probably  nothing  in  the 
world  had  ever  caused  the  general  so  much 
amusement,  as  to  listen  to  Madge's  reckless 
pronunciation  of  the  Hindostanee  words 
and  Indian  proper  names  with  which  her 
reading  was  studded.  A  hearty  laugh  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  been 
almost  unknown  to  him,  and  he  was  &r 
too  well-bred  to  let  any  woman,  what- 
ever might  be  her  position,  have  an  idea 
that  she  was  exposing  herself  to  ridicule ; 
but  he  suffered  a  martyrdom  in  repressing 
his  smiles,  more  especially  when  Madg^, 
trying,  in  order  to  please  him,  to  get  up  a 
fictitious  interest  m  the  budget  through 
which  she  was  wading,  would  ask  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  words  which  she 
had  so  abominably  nuspronounced. 

One  evening,  Sir  Creoffry,  who  had  ex* 
perienced  rather  an  extra  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment from  Madge's  mistakes,  hearing  her 
voice  suddenly  break  and  stop,  looked  up, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had 
faUen  back  in  her  chair  while  still  tightly 
clutching  the  newspaper  which  she  had 
been  reading.  The  old  general  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  hurried  across  the  room,  in- 
tending to  summon  assistance ;  but  before 
he  could  reach  the  bell,  Mrs.  Pickering 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  sit  up,  and 
to  beg  him  in  a  low  tone  to  take  no  further 
notice  of  her  indisposition,  which  had  almost 
passed  away. 

**  Passed  away !"  echoed  the  general, 
taking  Mrs.  Pickering's  hand  kindly  be- 
tween his  own;  '*  an  attack  like  that,  under 
which  you  completely  collapsed  for  a 
moment,  does  not  pass  away  so  quickly.  I 
am  afraid  you  have  been  over-exerting 
yourself,  my  dear  Mrs.  Pickering,  and  that 
1  have  been  over-exacting  in  my  demands 
on  your  strength." 

She  said,  **  No,"  that  it  was  nothing  be- 
vond  a  little  faintness,  which  might  have 
Deen  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  room.  She 
had  not  been  well  for  the  last  few  days ; 
but  she  was  perfectly  ready  to  go  on  read- 
ing. 

This,  however,  Sir  Geoffry  would  not 
hear  of.  He  strongly  recommended  Mrs. 
Pickering  to  take  a  pint  of  champagne  be- 
fore going  to  bed ;  she  was  a  little  low,  and 
wanted  picking  up,  and  for  that^  in  his  ex- 
perienoe  both  in  England  and  in  India, 


there  was  nothing  like  champagne.  She 
would  not?  Well,  she  knew  best^  but 
that  was  his  prescription,  at  all  eventa 
She  should  certainly  knock  off  reading  for 
the  night,  and  he  would  advise  her  to  gei 
to  bed  as  soon  as  possible.  He  wished  her 
good-night,  and  trusted  she  would  not 
attempt  to  rise  unless  she  felt  lierself  per- 
fectly recovered  the  next  morning. 

**  Very  extraordinary  woman  that,"  said 
the  old  general,  as  he  closed  the  door  be> 
hind  her;  '*  never  seems  to  me  to  eat  any- 
thing, and  drinks  as  little  as  though  she 
were  a  Scotch  griff,  determined  to  outlast 
all  his  colleagues.     It  is  perfectly  plain  to 
me  that  she  wants  more  nourishment.   I 
must  get  Budd  to  prescribe  stimulants  for 
her ;  perhaps  if  they  are  ordered  by  him, 
she  may  be  induced  to  take  them.    By  the 
way,  what  was  that  very  interesting  pftra- 
graph  she  was  reading  when  she  was  taken 
Si  ?"  pursued  Sir  Geoffry,  picking  op  tfae 
&llen  newspaper,  and  looking  at  ittiuoogh 
his  double  glass.     '*  Something  about  ex- 
changes, I  think — ^no,  no,  this  was  it^"  and 
he  read  the  following  paragraph : 

''We  understand  tliat  Mrs.  Bendixea, 
widow  of  Andreas  Bendixen,  Esq.,  I&te 
senior  partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of 
Bendixen,  Bishchoffsheim,  and  Kanlbach,  \ 
of  Calcutta  and  Shanghai,  is  about  to  be  \ 
married  to  Philip  Vane,  Esq.,  formerly  in  | 
the  army,  but  well  known  of  late  in  the 
City  in  connexion  with  several  soccessfnl  , 
financiering  operations.    The  marriage  wiZl 
take  place  at  the  beginning  of  next  month. 
Our  Indian  readers  will  not  need  to  be  re-  | 
minded  of  the  vast  wealth  amassed  by  Mr.  j 
Bendixen,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  be-  j 
queathed  to  his  wiaow."  [ 

"Bendixen,"  muttered  the  general  to  | 
himself;  "I  recollect  him  in  Calcntta:  a  \ 
man  of  my  own  age,  I  should  think.  I 
didn't  know  his  wife ;  I  suppose  he  married 
after  he  came  home.  Vane,  Vane  ?  Can  t 
be  the  little  man  with  red  hair  that  was  in  . 
the  Twenty-sixth?  No,  his  name  was 
Tom,  and  he  died  of  sunstroke.  Fbilip 
Vane,  known  in  the  City  ?  I  wonder  if 
old  Sam  Irving  knows  anything  fbon^ 
him  ?"  Then  Uie  general  sat  down  and 
tried  to  continue  the  perusal  ot  the  papers, 
but  he  soon  found  himself  dropping  ^^ 
sleep ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  nodding 
and  starting,  he  yielded  the  point  and  went 
off  to  bed. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  When  perfect 

?uiet  reigned  throughout  the  house,  Madge 
ierrepoint  opened  the  door  of  her  be^ 
room,  stole  quietly  down  the  staircase  i»w 
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the  libraiy,  and  possessed  herself  of  the 
newspaper,  with  which  she  returned  in  the 
same  stealthy  manner.  Once  in  her  own 
room  again,  she  lighted  a  candle,  threw  a 
heavy  cloak  on  the  floor  along  the  door,  so 
that  no  chance  rays  might  penetrate  to  the 
landing,  and,  wrapping  her  dressing-gown 
aronnd  her,  sat  down  to  read. 

So  she  was  right  in  her  supposition  that 
her  sadden  illness  had  not  deceived  her, 
but  had  itself  been  caused  by  what  she  had 
read.  There  it  was  plainly  visible  before 
her  burning  eyes.  "  Philip  Vane,  formerly 
of  the  army;"  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  He  must  have  either  a  high 
opinion  of  her  powers  of  endurance,  or  an 
utter  contempt  for  her,  when  he  could 
sanction  the  insertion  of  such  a  paragraph ! 
She  could  understand  the  announcement 
well  enough  when  the  ceremony  had  been 
performed,  and  the  whole  thing  settled; 
but  to  have  it  bruited  about  beforehand, 
when  there  was  a  chance  of  interference, 
was  very  unlike  Philip  Vane's  usual  dis- 
cretion. Ah,  she  had  forgotten — she,  the 
only  one  woman,  except  the  bride,  in- 
terested in  the  intended  marriage,  was  also 
the  only  person  acquainted  with  the  fact — 
a  revelation  of  which  would  render  the 
marriage  impossible,  and  her  antagonism 
was  apparently  despised.  Let  Philip  Vane 
have  a  care ;  for  if  he  were  about  to  take 
this  step  reliant  on  her  tolerance,  or 
defiant  of  her  opposition,  most  assuredly 
he  had  miscalculated  the  depths  of  her  re- 
sentment, ''Well  known  for  his  success 
in  the  Oity,"  the  newspaper  said ;  he  was 
prosperous  then  in  every  way ;  she  did  not 
grudge  him  tnat  kind  of  success,  but  was 
he  to  marry  agam,  glorying  in  his  crime 
and  announcing  the  value  of  the  conquest 
he  had  made  in  a  vulgar,  vaunting  para- 
graph, while  she  was  to  lead  a  solitary, 
celibate  life,  supported  by  her  own  labour, 
and  denying  herself  the  rest^  support,  and 
devotion  which  in  two  instances  at  least 
had  been  proffered  to  her  ? 

He  should  not  be  suffered  to  carry  on 
matters  thus,  with  a  high  hand,  without 
her  making  some  attempt  to  check  him, 
that  she  was  determined.  Accustomed  as 
she  had  been  for  a  long  time  to  think  she 
had  schooled  herself  to  disregard  anything 
appertaining  to  Philip  Vane,  she  was  as- 
tonished to  find  how  much  and  how  strongly 
this  intelligence  had  affected  her.  The  old 
defiant  spirit  which  at  one  tune  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  obtaining  occasional  dominion 
over  her,  seemed  once  more  aroused,  and  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 


submit  herself  quietly  to  the  insult  thus 
brought  under  her  notice.  Moreover,  it 
was  her  duty  to  prevent  this  woman,  who- 
ever  she  might  he,  from  being  thw  sacri. 
ficed.  Not  that  there  was  much  fear  that 
Philip  Vane  would  desert  a  wife  who 
brought  to  him  riches  and  position,  but 
she  at  least  ought  to  be  warned  of  what 
manner  of  man  it  was  that  sought  her  hand, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  his  legally  ful- 
filling his  contract.  Yes,  she  would  act, 
and  act  at  once.  The  thought  of  the  calm, 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  her  exist- 
ence had  been  ignored  by  Philip  Vane  ren- 
dered her  iAT  more  incensed  against  him 
than  she  was  at  the  time  of  his  heartless 
desertion  of  her,  and  nerved  her  to  the 
resolution  of  showing  him  that,  though  up 
to  a  certain  point  she  had  accepted  the 
terms  imposed  upon  her,  by  supporting 
herself  quietly,  and  leading  uncomplain- 
ingly a  solitary  life,  there  was  yet  a  mea- 
sure of  ohtrage,  which  she  would  not  brook. 

What  steps  should  she  take  ?  She  must 
have  advice  on  this  point,  and  fortunately 
she  was  enabled  to  command  it.  Mr. 
Drage  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  her 
former  marriage,  and  to  him  she  would 
appeal,  telling  him  what  news  she  had  so 
strangely  hecurd,  and  asking  his  advice  as 
to  what  would  be  the  best  course  for  hor 
to  pursue.  Thinking  it  over  further,  she 
admitted  to  herself  that  Mr.  Drage*s 
counsel  was  only  required  on  a  lesser 
point.  That  she  would  make  some  move 
in  the  matter,  that  she  would  assert  her- 
self, and  not  merely  threaten,  but  carry 
out  her  vengeance  if  this  marriage  were 
proceeded  with,  she  had  determined.  Any- 
thing that  Mr.  Drage  might  say  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  decision,  and  she  had  some  idea 
that  he  might  be  opposed  to  it,  would  be 
in  vain ;  all  she  wanted  of  him  was  advice 
as  to  the  best  steps  for  her  to  take.  Thus 
firmly  resolved,  Madge  fell  asleep  and 
df>eamed  a  pleasant  dream,  in  which  Philip 
Vane,  who  had  gone  into  the  church,  was 
painting  a  large  picture,  the  central  figures 
in  which  were  Grerald  Hardinge  and  an 
Indian  lady,  quite  black,  whom  he  had 
recently  married. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Drage  was  in  his 
study,  looking  through  some  notes  for  a 
sermon  which  he  intended  to  write,  when 
Mrs.  Pickering  was  announced.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  Madge  to  call  at  the  rectory 
to  spend  an  hour  with  little  Bertha,  when 
her  duties  took  her  into  the  town;  but 
Mr.  Drage  never  saw  her  unexpectedly, 
1  or  even  heard  her  name  mentioned,  without 
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signs  of  painful  embarrassment.  Accord- 
ingly, be  advanced  with  flashing  cheeks  to 
greet  his  visitor. 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  yon,  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing," said  be,  with  ontstretched  hand ;  '^  yon 
never  forget  your  old  charge ;  I  am  snro 
she  will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  I  have  not  oome  to  see  her  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Drage;  my  visit  is  entirely  to 
you." 

"  To  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  yon,  and  yon  alone  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  can  give  me  the  advice  which 
I  reqnire." 

This  exordinm  was  anything  but  oalcn- 
lated  to  allay  the  rector's  perturbation. 

"  Yon  recollect  a  conversation  which  wo 
had  some  time  sinoe,  Mr.  Drage,  a  con- 
fession which  I  made  to  yoa  ?" 

Mr.  Drage  bowed  in  aequiescence. 

*'  Last  night  I  received  information  .by 
the  merest  accident,  through  the  medium 
of  a  newsp^ier  paragraph,  that  my  hus- 
band  " 

"  Was  dead !"  cried  Mr.  Drage,  bending 
eagerly  forward. 

'^  WsiS  going  to  be  married  again  !"  said 
Madge  Pierropoint. 

OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. 

A  COLONBL  OF  PANI>0URS. 

To  accurately  compare  the  Prussian 
officers  of  Frederick  the  Great  s  time  with 
their  moro  polished,  but  equally  brave 
descendants,  we  must  turn  to  those  wild 
days  of  fighting  when  Turkish  sabres  were 
always  flashing  over  the  Bosnian  frontier, 
and  when  the  irregular  bands  which  Austria 
sent  against  the  turbaned  infidels  included 
men  of  such  chivalrous  and  desperate  hardi- 
hood as  the  colonel  of  Pandours,  a  hero  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  whose  life-size  por- 
trait we  shall  here  attempt  to  place  before 
our  readers'  eyes. 

Francis  Trenok  (a  cousin  of  the  cele- 
brated prison*  breaker),  bom  at  Rcggio,  in 
Calabria,  in  1711,  was  the  son  of  a  Prussian 
gcntlemail,  whose  ancestors  had  been  for 
ages  lords  of  the  great  and  little  Schar- 
laken  and  Schahanlaken.  His  mother  was 
of  the  Kettern  famijy,  and  descended  from 
the  ducal  house  of  Courlaud.  Trenok 
began  early  to  display  that  fearlessness 
and  gasconading  courage  that  ever  after- 
wards distinguished  him,  for  at  four  years 
old  he  wounded  himself  with  one  of  his 
father's  pistols,  and  at  five  robbed  some 
market  women,  whom  he  had  at  firat  fright- 
ened by  flourishing  a  hanger.     At  seven  he 


accompanied  his  fikther  througli  a  whde 
campaign,  which  ended  witli  the  battle  cf 
Peterwardin,  where  his  sire  received  two 
dangerous  wounds  from  the  Turkish  aabnes. 
Not  long  after,  the  young  fiiv-eaterwas 
present  at  the  battle  of  Mihisao,  in  Sicily, 
where  his  father  was  twiee  shot  throi^h 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  Bworda  having  been 
the  young  aoldier'B  fda^ihinga,  it  .was  not 
unnatural  that,  in  that  same  yeac,  yoang 
Trenok  fought  his  two  brothers,  who  were 
jealous  of  his  progress  in  Latin  syntax,  and 
wounding  one,  put  the  other  to  flight 

In  tiie  year  1/25,  jsoon  after  tiie  appoint- 
meait  of  the  elder  Trenck  to  the. governor- 
ship of  the  castle  of  Brodt,  a  fortress  on 
the  river  Save,  the  border  line  of  Sds- 
vonia,  Trendt*8  brother  was  thtrawnfrom 
a  coach  and  killed,  and  he   himself  xns 
all  but  lost  in  the  ice  while  duek-shooting. 
In   1727,  tber   young   Prussian  laTmcbed 
into  life,   the  Hungarian  Palatine,  Coont 
Nicholas  Palf,  presenting  him  with  a  pair 
of  coloprs  in  his  own  regiment,  bot^  after  & 
time,  the  young  man  retired  to  Pastonit,  a 
Sclavonian  estate,  bought  for  him  by  his 
father,  and  lived  there  tolerably  tnnqniUj 
as  a  country  squire  till  the  yeatr  1734.    In 
July  of  that  year,  Trenck  set  out  mth  a 
retinue  of  twenty  dashing  Pandour  tenants 
(the  roads  being  infested  with  highway- 
men), to  go  and  buy  hunters  at  a  fair  at 
Nassiza.     Here,  two  of  his  tenants  having 
their  horses  stolen,  Trendc  in  a  fmry  started 
two  of  his  hard-spnrriBg,  ron^h-<and*ieidj 
followers  to  overtake  fiie  thieves.     !%£ 
Pandours  seised  the  rasoa],  and,  in  an  sir 
tempt  at  rescue,  shot  a  ringleader  of  the 
robber  village.    The  magistmte  of  Kasm 
instead   of   punishing   fiie   hone -stealer,  I 
angrily  demanded  the  su  rrender  of  ^  Pan-  ' 
dour  who  had  killed  the  robber.   Trenck  r^  i| 
fusing,  the  magistrate  immediately  ordered 
forty  of  his  own  Pandours  to  cany  him  Ij 
off  by  force,   a  command  which  Trend 
promptly  met»    by  enjoining    his  twenfy 
troopers  not  to  let  the  r<^rQo  out  of  their 
hands   alive.     The   forty  Pandooxe  were 
rough  people,  and  they  instantly  fired  as 
ten  paces,  killing  Trenck's  baaramhascha.  : 
or  captain,  dead  on  the  spot,  and  giaiing  I 
Trenok's  ear.      Trenck  and  his  nineteen  ' 
men  instantly  darted   oS  to  Ssseok  and 
demanded    satisfaction.       But   the   at^  ! 
auditor  there  being  Trenok*s  bittsr  enemj.  ' 
at  once    put   him   into  arrest,  and  con- 
demned   him  to  pay  seventeen  hondred 
florins  for  fine  and  law  ohsrgeB,  his  Pan- 
dour  who  killed  the  refractory  countryman 
being  condemned  to  seven  years'  haid  kboor 
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at  tiie  foiiificfktiDns.  Hie  vexation  ef  this 
brought  on  the  yellow  jaundice,  and  Trenck 
would  have  died  had  not  Connt  Keven- 
htiller,  the  commandant  eC  Ssseck,  H!oon 
released  him  firom  his  impiisonment*  Dis- 
gnsted  mth  Sclavoma,  the  yonng  officer 
then  went  to  lire  with  his  ^her  at  Leit- 
scban,  where  he  was  commandant,  and 
in  this  place,  Trenck's  temper  beix^g  rather 
ruffled  with  recent  yexations,  he  cut  off  an 
Hrmgarian's  arm  in  a  sabre  duel.  Here, 
also,  he  Ml  desperately  in  lore  with  the 
wife  of  a  connt,  and  was  challenged  by  the 
indignant  hnsband  to  fight  with  pistols. 
While  they  were  makmg  ready,  the  ramrod 
of  one  of  Trenck*B  pistols  broke,  at  which 
be  at  once  flung  away  the  weapon,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  thefnrions  coast  with  one 
pistol  only.  The  count  stepped  forward 
eleven  quick  paces,  fired,  and  missed ; 
Trenck  then  biased  off,  and  shot  him 
through  the  breast,  at  which, 'in  his  me- 
moirs, the  baron  rejoices,  with  not  the 
slightest  compunction  in  the  world.  An- 
other scrape,  which  led,  to  Trenck  the  in- 
corrigible being  put  in  arrest  for  six  weeks, 
compelled  his  father  to  send  him  baCk  again 
to  his  rough  Sclavoman  estate. 

But  the  wild  young  soldier  was  not  long 
to  rust  in  rustic  solitude.  In  17^7,  the 
Turkish  war  broke  out  like  ihe  rush  of  a 
rocket,  and  down,  with  clash  of  cymbals 
and  roll  of  kettle-drums,  came  the  Mos- 
lems on  the  Danubian  frontier.  Trenck's 
blood  fired  at  this,  and  off  he  rode  to 
Count  Seckendoiff,  offering  to  raise  four 
thousand  Pandours,  and  to  ca^^  them  into 
Bosnia  at  his  own  expense.  Mortified  at 
his  offer  being  re^ed,  Trenck  instantly 
entered  the  Russian  service,  and  engaged 
as  second  captain  in  Guming*s  newly  raised 
regiment  of  Bussian  hussars,  which  were 
sent  through  Poland  to  Elieff.  Kow  Trenck 
met  with  the  most  perilous  adventures  of 
bis  life. 

In  April,  1788,  the  Bussian -army,  three 
hundred  thousand  strong,  set  out  across 
the  river  Dnieper  for  Bender,  a  fottress  on 
the  Turkish  frontier.  Trenck,  sent  gallop- 
ing off  with  despatches  to  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks and  Calmucks,  and,  after  that,  as 
far  as  Astracan,  did  not  rejoin  the  army 
till  it  had  reached  a  wild  desert  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Bug.  The 
day  after  his  return,  a  loud  screeching 
and  firing  announced  the  attack  of  a  fierce 
horde  of  one  hundred  thousand  Crim 
Tartars,  who  came  rushing  on,  howling 
like  wild  beasts.  A  hot  cannonade  followed, 
which  ended  in  the  slaugh^r  of  fourteen 


thousand  Tartars.  "During  the  whole 
action,"  says  Trenck,  with  more  even  than 
his  usual  modesty,  "  I  was  exposed  to  the 
very  hottest  of  tie  enemy's  fire,  and  be- 
haved throughout  with  so  much  undaunted- 
ness,  as  to  merit  the  special  commendation 
of  General  Munich,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  my  conduct."  A  true  Gascon  was  this 
rough  hussar,  a  little  wolfish  in  his  rage, 
a  little  sharkish  in  his  love  of  plunder,  but 
fearless  as  a  grizzly  bear,  and  brave  as  his 
own  sword. 

Not  fair  &om  the  river  Dniester  the 
Tartars  were  at  it  again.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  Trenck's  hussar  regiment  was 
surrounded  by  clouds  of  the  enemy.  His 
colonel,  major,  captain,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  rode  off  at  once  to  ^e  army  half 
a  league  distant,  and  forgot  to  return,  but 
Trenck  stood  firm  as  a  wall,  with  fourteen 
men,  till  his  scattered  regiment  could  halt 
and  form.  But  for  this  they  would  have 
been  all  mincemeat  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  Tartars  halted  a  moment,  then  came 
on  with  an  hurrah.  Six  of  i^e  fourteen 
hussars  were  instantly  speared,  the  rest 
wounded.  Trenck's  bullets  were  soon  all 
gone,  and  he  had  only  his  sabre  to  guard 
his  head.  The  first  rascal  that  came  at 
him  he  slaved  across  the  body,  then 
grappled  with  him,  but  "^hile  he  was  trying 
to  drag  the  rogue  off  his  horse  a  second 
Tartar  came,  "  and  ran  his  spear  through 
my  backbone  and  spleen,"  as  the  gallant 
hussar  expresses  it.  Leaving  his  sabre 
sticking  in  the  first  Tartar's  carcass, 
Trenck  felt  it  -was  time  to  save  himself; 
so  spurring  his  horse  he  rode  off  to  the 
army  with  the  Tartar  spear  still  sticking 
in  his  back.  The  surgeon  instantly  pulled 
it  out,  and  placed  him  in  a  litter,  and  the 
brave  Quixote,  strong  as  an  ox,  recovered 
after  four  weeks'  bandaging.  This  unlucky 
campaign,  in  which  the  Russians  lost  twenty 
tiiousand  horses  and  oxen,  and  buried  fifty 
thousand  brave  men,  ended  in  the  Mus- 
covites burying  their  bombs  and  cannon 
under  a  heap  of  corpses,  and  retreating  to 
the  frontier. 

Trenck  had  now  been  so  long  without  a 
duel,  that  he  grew  quite  hungry  for  a  single 
combat.  Having  words,  therefore,  at  Baron 
Lowenthal's  table,  he  called  outthe  offender, 
a  Bussian  officer,  who  wounded  him  on  the 
thumb  joint.  Getting  cured  in  about  four- 
teen days,  Trenck  again  challenged  the 
Russian  with  ^word  and  pistols.  And  this 
time  he  meant  mischief.  Having  fired  both 
his  pistols  and  missed,  the  Russian  drew 
his  sword  to  leap  on  Renck,  who,  however, 
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being  on  his  guard,  fired  steadily,  and  shot 
the  rash  Mosoovite  jnst  on  the  top  of  the 
forehead,  and  but  for  the  man's  hood  would 
have  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Fresh  troubles 
soon  broke  like  a  storm  on  this  Hon  of  a 
man.  A  colonel  of  OrloflTs  dragoons,  abusing 
and  striking  him  for  some  military  moye- 
jnent  which  did  not  please  him,  Trenck 
boxed  his  ear  and  drew  his  sword  on  him. 
The  colonel  at  once  carried  his  complaints 
to  General  Bomanzofif,  who,  hating  all 
Germans,  put  Trenck  under  arrest,  loaded 
with  irons  of  twenty-eight  pounds  weight, 
which  brought  on  a  violent  fey«r.  Aiter 
Janguishiug  for  three  weeks.  Colonel  Orten, 
ti.  Prussian  friend,  came  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  been  condemned  to  be  shot,  but 
that  six  of  his  friends  had  sworn  to- 
gether to  rescue  him  from  prison,  and  con- 
duct him  to  Poland.  Trenck  answered 
resolutely  that  his  honour  would  not  permit 
him  to  run  firom  so  unjust  a  sentence; 
therefore,  although  equally  obliged  to  the 
colonel  and  )iis  other  friends,  he  could  not 
accept  their  kind  offer.  During  his  illness 
Trenck  was  robbed,  as  he  says  pathetically, 
of  everything  but  his  two  litter  horses, 
three  shirts,  a  furred  night-gown,  and  two 
hundred  ducats,  which  he  had  secretly 
fiewn  in  the  waistband  of  his  breeches. 

.At  length  came  the  10th  of  January, 
which  the  baron,  as  proud  of  his  misfor- 
tunes as  of  his  exploits,  says  justly,  ^*  was 
one  of  the  gloomiest  days  of  his  yrhole 
life."  Before  daybreak  General  Hickman's 
adjutant  came  into  the  room  where  Trenck 
lay  in  bed,  racked  by  fever,  and  guarded  by 
an  officer  and  two  sentinels,  to  drag  him 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Half  dead,  and 
very  feeble,  Trenck  supplicated  the  adju- 
tant to  send  the  grenadiers  to  shoot  him 
in  bed,  as  he  was  too  ill  to  move.  On  this 
one  of  the  sentinels  brutally  dragged  the 
sick  man  out  of  his  bed,  and  hauled  him 
barefooted,  and  in  his  night-gown,  through 
ice  and  snow,  to  a  ring  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  where  his  sentence  of  death  was 
publicly  read  to  him  as  he  knelt  there,  too 
weak  to  stand.  A  sergeant  then  came, 
and,  according  to  Russian  custom,  pinned 
a  white  paper  heart  to  the  left  breast  of  the 
doomed  man.  They  were  going  to  blind- 
fold him,  but  this  disgrace  he  stoutly  re- 
tdsted,  declaring  that  no  one  should  prevent 
him  staring  death  boldly  in  the  &ce.  While 
he  was  still  struggling,  an  ensign  came  run- 
ning up,  crying  **  A  pardon."  Trenck's  life 
was  spared,  but  only  on  the  shameful  con- 
ditions that  he  should  work  six  months  at 
the  foHifications,  a^d  at  the  end  of  that  time 


leave  Russia  for  ever.  ''  I  was  prodigiously 
shocked,"  says  the  unconquerable  TremJc, 
"at  so  ignominious  a  forgiveness,  and  loudly 
exclaiming  against  it,  I  insisted  on  being 
put  immediately  to  death."  But  no  one 
heeding  his  entreaties,  Trenck  was  carried 
off  in  his  anger,  and  sent  to  the  fortress  of 
Pezier,  near  Kieff.  There  was  these  a 
dungeon  in  the  ramparts,  crowded  witii 
four  hundred  wretches  condemned  to 
Siberia.  On  giving  six  ducats  to  the  cap- 
tain of  his  escort,  Trenck  obtained  let^ye  to 
live  in  one  of  five  tents  built  under  the 
outer  walls.  For  another  six  ducats  to  the 
officer  who  summoned  him  the  first  morn- 
ing to  his  slavish  toil,  the  prisoner  obtained 
exemption  from,  that  disgrace.  '^  Tk 
Russians,"  he  writes,  with  an  anger  one 
can  hardly  be  surprised  ai^  "  are  a  pack  d 
greedy  wretches,  and  for  a  glass  of  brandy 
any  one  of  them  will  cut  his  brother's 
throat."  laviDg  on  wretched  soldiers' fixxi, 
and  deprived  of  all  society,  Trenck,  during 
his  second  relapse  of  fever,  was  the  mo&t 
miserable  of  men.  A  Neapolitan  missionary, 
however,  soon  interceded  for  his  removal  to 
the  guard-house,  and  some  snow,  with  white 
vitriol  and  raspberry  juice,  at  last  cored  his 
lingering  ailment.  One  day  that  Ck>nnt 
Munich  passed  the  guard-house,  Trenck 
started  out,  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  be- 
sought him  to  remember  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  entreated  permission  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country.  The  request  was 
granted.  "I  made  the  promise  never  to 
return  to  Russia,"  says  Trenck,  bitterly, 
"  with  infinite  pleasure,  and  would  have  en- 
graved it  on  steel,  to  have  it  in  perpetual 
memoiy,  had  that  also  been  required.'* 

On  February  8th,  1740,  Trenck  set  out  for 
Germany,  with  two  servants,  seven  horses, 
and  an  escort  of  nine  soldiers,  who  had  to 
conduct  him  to  the  frontier  of  Poland. 
After  twice  escaping  from  Polish  banditti, 
Trenck  arrived  safe  at  his  fitther's  house  at 
Leitschau.  The  old  man  shed  tears  of  joy 
at  the  sight  of  the  long-lost  son, ;  Trenck, 
embracing  him,  told  him  his  sufferings  and 
adventures  in  niany  lands ;  then  they  both 
joined  in  offering  thanks  to  God  for  so 
wonderfully  preserving  the  soldier  in  the 
midst  of  many  perils.  But  the  old  nature 
soon  broke  out ;  Trenck's  wife  was  dead, 
and  his  father  importuned  him  to  marry 
again;  but  Trenck's  experience  of  matri- 
mony had  not  been  favourable,  so  he 
resolved  to  go  and  visit  again  his  estate 
in  Sdavonia.  To  his  rage  he  found  the 
coimtry  overrun  by  robbers,  who  plun- 
dered, beat,  and   murdered   the  peasants. 
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Instantly,  with    a   soldier's  promptitiide, 
Trenck  sent  out  thirty  Pandours  to  scour 
the  country.      Thqse  men  brought  in  a 
boor,  who,  after  six  hundred  and  forty-six 
lashes,   confessed  who  the  thieves  were. 
Trenck  instantly  beat  the  forest ;  meeting  a 
gang  of  robbers  he  made  nine  prisoners, 
and  bronght  home  the  heads  of  all  the 
rest.     As  for  the  nine  thieves,  they  were 
cither  hnng  or  broken  on  the  wheel.  Three 
only  now  were  left,  and  one  of  the  worst 
of  these  had  crossed  into  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier.   This  rascal,  named  Vidach,  Trenck 
determined  to  secure.     Dressing,  therefore, 
as  a  Pandoar  peasant,  he  crossed  the  Save 
-with  one  servant,  under  pretence  of  buying 
horses.   Entering  Vidach's  house,  he  seieed 
his  father,  an  old  man,  and  rifled  a  great 
chest  full  of  plunder.     He  carried  off  the 
old  man,  and  at  night  made  him  ford  a 
branch  of  the  Save.  The  son  pursued  them. 
Trenck  refording  the  river  with  only  his 
sword,   stunned  Yidach   before  he   could 
draw  his  pistols.      The   robber  refusing 
Trenck's  order  to  follow  him,  a  struggle 
ensued,  which  is  vigorously  described  by 
the  baron.  "On  his  refusing,"  says  Trenck, 
*'  I  laid  hold  of  his  right  arm  with  my 
whole  might,  and  though  he  was  one  of  the 
strongest  and  stoutest  fellows  in  the  whole 
country"  (having  killed  seven  Turks  with 
his  own  hand,  in  an  action  near  Cotbaw, 
in    Turkey),     "nevertheless,    I    squeezed 
and  pressed  him  to  me  till  1  made  his 
very  clothes  crack  on  his  body.     In  the 
struggle  he  laid  hold  of  one  of  his  pistols, 
which  was  ready  primed,  and  would  have 
£red  it  through  my  body,  had  I  not  been 
quick  enough  to  slip  my  right  hand  be- 
tween the  pan  and  flint,  whereby  1  -cut 
myself  severely.     I  then  laid  hold  of  my 
sword  with  my  left  hahd,    and  stuck  it 
cleverly  into  his  body  till  the  blood  spurted 
into  my  face.    Thereupon  I  flung  him  from 
me,  and  as  he  fell  I  cut  his  head  from  the 
body  at  one  blow.     This  done,  I  took  hold 
of  ihe  head  by  the  hair,  and  carrying  it 
over  the  river  with  me,  I  flung  it  before 
the  father,  who  was  somewhat,  though  not 
very  much,  shocked  at  the  spectacle."  This 
rough  justice  brought  an  old  enemy,  the 
auditor  of  Esseck,  down  upon  Trenck,  and 
General   Guadagni,   the  governor  of   the 
district,  ordered  his  arrest.     He  took  re- 
fuge in  a  Franpiscan  convent,  but  finding 
even  that  not  safe,  loaded  a  |>ack-horse  with 
eight  thousand  florins  and  some  baegage, 
and  with  one  servant  made  straight  K>r  tiie 
Croatian  frontier.    As  the  plague  was  then 
in  Sdavonia,  the  gpoards  at  the  cordon  re- 


fused to  let  him  pass,  upon  which  he  dashed 
into  the  river  SLftva,  and  swam  across.  At 
Vienna,  Trenck,  however,  fell  on  his  feet, 
for  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  introduced 
him  to  Queen  Maria  Theresa,  against  wbdm 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  just  declared  war 
by  invading  Silesia.  Trenck's  ofier  to 
raise  a  body  of  one  thousand  Pandours  was 
accepted,  and  in  three  weeks  the  one  thou- 
sand men  were  ready  to  march. 

But  these  were  petty  adventures;  the 
g^reatest  danger  of  Trenck's  troublous  life 
occurred  in  attacking  the  castle  of  Diesen- 
stein,  where,  during  the  great  Seven  Tears' 
War,  some  Bavarian  jagers  had  fortified 
themselves,  after  plundering  the  country 
and  massacring  their  prisoners. 

Investing  the  place  closely,  and  taking 
post  in  a  new  house^ close  to  ihe  ditch  of 
the  castle,  Trenck  broke  down  the  back* 
walls  of  the  house,  and  loopholing  the  front, 
opened  fire  with  two  pieces  of  cannon  on 
the  obnoxious  fortress.  Two  more  cannon 
he  placed  on  an  adjoining  eminence,  and^ 
two  mortars  behind  some  covered  rising 
ground,  one  hundred  and  fifly  paces  from 
the  wall.  Four  of  the  first  bombs  killing 
three  of  the  Bavarian  jagers,  twenty-three^ 
horses,  and  some  cattle,  the  enemy  made  a 
savage  sally,  but  being  hurled  back  by  the 
resolute  Pandours,  retreated,  and  hung  oat 
the  white  flag.  The  garrison  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  men  Trenck  con- 
demned to  work  on  the  fortifications  in 
Hungary.  The  conqueror  then  went  with 
Baron  Schrenck,  the  governor,  the  two  cap- 
tive commandants,  and  the  chaplain,  to- 
take  stock  of  his  new  possessions.  They 
arrived  on  their  roxmds  at  a  cellar  (in  the 
very  centre  of  the  castle,  and  near  one  of 
the  towers),  built  of  massive  square  stones, 
the  door  hung  with  padded  matting. 
Whilst  Trenck  was  sitting  here  drinking  a 
glass  of  beer,  he  asked  to  where  the  door 
led.  Baron  Schrenck,  in  a  kind. of  terror,  re- 
plied that  it  was  merely  a  prison.  Trenck, 
suspecting  that  some  Pandour  or  Austrian- 
prisoners  might  be  stowed  away  there,  went 
and  looked  in.  About  forty  paces  in  under* 
the  tower  there  were  five  large  casks  lying 
in  a  kind  of  hollow,  and  near  them  seve- 
ral cartridges  strewn  about.  He  asked 
Schrenck  what  the  cask  contained,  and 
said  he  hoped  it  was  not  g^powder  con- . 
cealed  there.  Schrenck  swore  and  pro- 
tested that  he  would  forfeit  his  life  if  he 
had  not  given  in  a  faithful  inventory  of 
everything.  Trenck,  suspicious  as  old 
soldiers  should  ever  be,  called  for  a  light  to 
make  sure,  and  on  their  bringing  a  lighted 
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torch,  foudd,  sure  ezumgli,  that  the  casks 
were  full  of  powder.  We  must  tell  the 
awful  results  in  his  own  ro«gh,  vigoroiis 
words  :  ''  I  was  not  too  far  gone/'  he  says^ 
^'  to  escape  the  danger,  for  just  as  I  seod, 
*  Why  the  tower  is  fall  of  powder !'  the 
casks  flew  immediately  up  into  the  air  with 
such  a  horrid  noise,  as  if  the  whole  castle 
had  blown  up*  and  tumbled  on  my  head ; 
which  it  would,  indeed^  inevitably  have 
done,  had  not. the  powder  made  a  way  for 
itself  through  the  too€^  carrying  the  whole 
tower  straight  into  the  sky.  The  smoke 
and  fire  of  the  powder  flung  me,  with  my 
face  and  hands  prodigiously  burnt,  out  into 
the  cellar  flat  on  my  face,  and  if  I  had  not 
instantly,  upon  my  getting  up,  staggered 
towards  the  opposite  door  and  esoaped,  I 
must  have  been  eufibeated  with  the  smoke. 
To  add  to  my  misfortune,  two  horns  fuU  of 
gonpoivder  in  my  pocket  took  fli«,  and 
scorched  mo  in  a  most  fnghtful  manner.- 
Baron  Schrenck^  who  was  with  me,  was 
in  a  more  wretched  condition  even  than 
myself,  for  having  no  boots  on,  both  his 
shin-bones  were  sadly  bomt.  It « is  not 
difiicult  for  me  now  to  oonoeive  the  pain 
that  people  must  go  through  who  are 
drowned,  shot,  burnt,  or  hanged.  This  is 
certain,  that  my  misery  was  past  ail  ima- 
gination or  power  of  pen.  to  describe.  I 
leaped  directly  out  of  the  castle,  half  burnt 
as  I  was,  without  a  bit  €)f  hair  left  on  my« 
head,  and  called  out  to  my  people  to  come 
quickly,  and  pull  off  my  clones,  whioh 
were  all  in  a  flame.  But  ihej  b^g  a&aid 
that  the  enemy  had  oontriTad  to  ^inng 
some  more  mines,  would  not  come  near  me. 
Meanwhile  I  flung  away  the  oartouches  1 
had  about  me,  which,  as  soon  as  they  fell 
to  the  ground,  blew  up  with  a  blaee.  I 
then  took  off  my  belt,  but  in  so  doing  my 
nails  and  skin  stuck  to  the  buckle.  After 
that  I  pulled  off  my  coat,  whioh  oame  off 
the  left  arm  tolerably  well,  bat  in  trying 
the  right  arm  it  peeled  the  skin  completely 
off.  The  excess  of  pain  overoome  me  at 
last,  and  being  carried  to  a  brewhouse 
noar,  I  fell  into  a  swoon.  After  our  sur- 
geon had  dressed  me  as  well  as  he  oonldj  I 
was  carried  back  eight  mUes  to  tibe  city  of 
Passau.  In  this  whole  expedition  I  had 
but  one  man  killed,  who  was  a  bombardier, 
and  three  Pandoursand  myself  wounded." 
Trenok's  publio  entraBKaa*  into  Passaa 
was  characteristic,  fie  lay  bandaged  in  a 
chaise,  half  dead,  but  proud  of  having  been> 
more  blown  up  than  any  man  that  ever 
survived,  followed,  by  his  Pandours  and 
their  one  hundred,  and  ninetj«three  pzi* 


soneni.  Behind  his  chaise  •  came  Baron 
Sohrenck;  bandl«d  up  till  iie  looked  like  a 
sack,  and  roaring  witlLpain.  For  ten  dajs 
Trenck  lay  in  unabated  pain^  and  nm  de> 
spaired  of  by  five  doctcws.  He  neither  ate, 
diank,  near  slept  foe  these  ten  days;  Imt 
eventnally-his  kind  landlady  awed  him 
by  homely,  natural  romediea  and  careful 
nnraing.  Hehadtfaeoonatitaiiionofa^Polar 
bsar;  the  Seventh'  day  the  pain  abated; 
his  fisMie  and  lefthand began  todry  up,  and 
a  tender  nawskin  appeared*  The^fifteentii 
di^»  covered  with  plaistars^  the  brave  Fan- 
dour  visited  Counb  Kevenhnller,  and  re> 
ceived  fiom  the  queen  a  colonel's  com- 
misflton.  The  oonnt,  asking  him  to  name 
a  partisan  leader  who  would  ixy^and  boin 
the  enemy's  magarines  at  tibe-  caatLe  of  An, 
near  Weiasenstein,  only  two  leagues  from 
the  hostile  camp,  Trendk,  i^ugb  scsrcelj 
able  to  grasp  a  biidle^  offered  at  once  to  ga 
and,  after  great  dangers,  aotnaJly  pens- 
tratedas<&r  as  An,  and  there  aet  fire  to 
fifteen  tkoussftd  waggons  foil-  of  hkj, 
straWf  and  oats« 

In  1743,  Trenck  st<^  time  to  ride  to 
Leitsehau,  to  see  his  aged  father,  wfaowu 
fast  dying  of  gowk,  jaundice,  aaddropey. 
When  Trenok  entexiad  tike  room  the  (^d 
man  was  sitting  in  a  pasaiTe  way,  leaniog 
his  elbowa  pn  the  table»:  and  thinking  alter* 
nately  of  the  dangers  his  son  was  ulMle^ 
goingi  and  of  '*  the  &me  he  was  aoqnirbg 
throughout  Europo."  Trenck  emhiaced 
him  t^derly,  and  cried  for  joy  at  seeing 
liim.  His  father  told  him  that  the  doctor 
had  only  given  him  three -weeks  to  lire, 
but  he  should  now  die*  oontented.  ''^ 
was  my  hard  fate,"  says  Trenck,  "  tiiai  1 
could  stay  no  longer  than  fourteen  dap 
with  him,  during  which  time  I  gave  him  a 
long  and  complete  histcny  of  all  my  ad- 
ventures." Ifine  days  after  Trenek's  de- 
parture the  old  man  died,  and  was  boiied 
with  great  atate  in  his  parish  chnroh. 

From  his>  dying  fiither  Trenok  ^as 
summoned  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  Sck- 
vonia^  where  fbur  thousand  rebels  li^ 
ga^ered  threateningly*  The:  mere  terror 
of  Trenck's^  name  led  to  an  armisiiee. 
The  tbirt^'-siK  rebel  depntias  Trenok  rather 
treacherously,  arrested,  breading  the  ring* 
leader,  hanging  the  second,  shostii:^  » 
third,  and  sending  the  remainiag  thirty- 
tliree  to  the  galleys.  The  stem  officer 
then  levied  in  five  we^cs  seven  hundred 
Pandours  and  one-  hundred  husiars,  kd 
them  off  to  the  war  in  Bavaria,  and  im- 
mediately volunteers  with  some  Groats  to 
storm  a  t6te  de  pent  on  the  river  Leeh,  to 
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the  great  delight  of  Prinoe  Charles^  who 
invited  him  that  night  to  sapper. 

And  Heie  these  wild  adventures  suddenly 
close  with  these  valediotory-  words :  ''  Thns 
ended  this  campaign-*— a  campaign  most 
glorioaa  for  thq  arms  of  my  soyereign 
— ^a  caaoxpaign  wherein  Heaven  has  given 
evident  proofs  of  having  espoused  her 
injured  cause,  .by>  defeating  the  many 
iniquitous  sdiemes  of  her  perfidious  ene- 
mies. At  this  rennarkable  period  I  finish 
this  r^ation,  where  I  have  laid  open, 
laethinks,  a  scene  of  a»  great  diversity 
of  incident,  interwoven  with  as  surprising 
escapes  amidst  the  greatest  of  perils,  as 
have  ever,  perhaps,  happened  to  any  single 
adventuren  I  stili  continue  to  act  on  this 
grand  stagev  busied  in  the  exeention  of  a 
very  difi&cult  and  laborious  scheme;  but 
how  i^e  plot  will  ba  uncavelled,  or  what 
forther  hardships  or  blessings  are  prepared 
for  ma  in  the  womb  of  tune,  is  beyond 
my  discovery.  Should  it.  pkace  God  to 
preserve  my  life  some  years  longer  for 
the  further  services  and  interests  of  my 
sovereign,  I  shall  endeavour  to  embrace 
another  opportuuiiy  of  amusing  myself, 
and  ,some  few  perhaps  who  may  chance 
to  read  these  papers,  with  a  sequel  to  this 
narrative." 

But  that  opportunity  never  came.  This 
lawless  hero  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  soon 
after  fell  into  disgrace  with  Maria  Theresa. 
The  priests  accused  him  of  constz^nt  sacri- 
legious robberies ;  the  finance  ministers  of 
not  remitting  to  Vienna  the  full  sums  of 
contribution  money  levied  in  Bavaria ;  his 
old  and  untiring  enemies  of  ruthless  cruelty 
in  Bavaria,  and  of  having  captured  the 
King  of  Prussia  at  the  battle  of  Sohr, 
and  then  treacherously  setting  him  at 
liberty.  For  his  tardiness  at  Sohr,  in 
1748,  Trenck  was  fined  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  florins;  still  defiant,  ho 
was  thrown  into  the  arsenal  at  Vienna,  but 
finom  thence  he  escaped  by  a  daring  strata- 
gem. Bribing  the  officer  on  guard,  he 
feigned'  death,  and  was  taken  to  the  ceme- 
tery ;  there  escapiBg  from  his  coffin,  he  flew 
to  Holland -with  the  Baroness  de  Lestock, 
who  had  aided  him  with  gold,  and  whom  he 
married.  Captured  again  and  brought  back 
to  Vienna,  he  was  condenmed  to  end  bis 
days  in  Spielberg.  There  the  indomitable 
and  fiery  soldier  died  at  only  thirty-eight, 
of  poison,  administered  it  is  supposed  by 
himself.  He  left  by  his  will  his  fortune  of 
two  million  florins  to  his  cousin,  the  prison- 
breaker,  but  the  lawyers  gnawed  it  away  till 
th^  left  bni^  little  to  inhevik 


Trenck  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  is  said  to  have  once  cut  off  a 
bull's  head  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sabre. 
In  one  of  his  early  campaigns  in  Hungaiy, 
being  condemned  to  death  for  striking  his 
colonel,  he  obtained  pardon  on  condition  he 
cut  off  three  Turkish  heads,  and  presently 
returned  from  the  charge  with  four  heads, 
slung  to  his  saddle-bow.  This  indomitable 
man  was  a  good  engineer  and  a  fine  miH- 
taiy  thoOTist,  and  he  spoke  almost  all  the 
S«ropean  languages. 

.11.  ■ .  1 .^ 

WAITING. 

Voyr  Bince  we  two  have  counted  up  tbe  cost 

And  pain  of  waiting  till  our  ohance  is  found 
(Some  bxoadflr  ehtmee  than  any  we  hare  leat 

Must  come  to  meet  us  as  the  yean  go  round) ; 
And  since  we  know  each  heart  will  stand  the  test 

Of  afaaenoe  and  of  waiting ;  sinee  we  know 
That  all  loTo's  whirl  of  passion  and  unrest, 

Was  calmed  for  us  by  duty  long  ago. 
And  since  we  know  the  past  is  put  beyond  reeal. 

We  must  accept  the  ffuit  of  ito  mistake ; 
And  trust  tha  dim  "  to  come,"  to  giva  us  all 

We  dare  not  ooret  now  for  honour's  sake. 
And  till  that  sure  time  comes,  dear  lore,  we  must 
In  God,  ia  lore,  and  in  each  ether  trust* 

And  it  will  dawn  £>r  us,  that  happy  day, 

When  love  ahaU  overleap  whatever  lias 
Between  our  lives,  and  we  shall  find  our  way 

lb  joys  repaying  every  sacrifice. 
We  have  to  liMie  in  the  present' now, 

We  have  so  much  to  hope  frem  time  to  come^       % 
We  can  afibrd  to  wait ;  our  true  love  vow 

Binds  us  for  evor,  though  our  lips  be  dumb. 
We  take  oiV' stand  upon  each  othev^s  faith. 

We  know  each  other  to  be  true  aa  steel. 
We  hold  each  other's  future ;  life  or  death 

Can  neither  mar  nor  alter  aught  we  feel. 
We  work  apart,  till  love,  our  hiurveat'a  Iwd, 
To  reap  our  £ruit  together  gives  tha  word. 

IN  THE  PIT. 


Thbrb  is  something  to  be  written  abont 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  pit:  its  original 
humility,  its  possession  for  awhile  of  great 
anth(»nty,  and  its  forfeittire,  of  late  years, 
of  power  in  the  theatre.  We  all  know 
ShiJcespeare's  opinion  of 'Hhe  gronndlings," 
and  how  he  h^d  them  to  be,  *'  for  the  most 
part,  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable 
dumb  shows  and  noise."  The  great  dra- 
matist's contemporaries  entertained  similar 
views* on  this  head.  They  are'  to  be  found 
speaking  with  supreme  ^  contempt  of  the 
audience  oconpying  the  yard;  describing 
them  as  "fools,"  and  "scarecrows,"  and 
"  under-standing,  grounded  men." 

Our  old  theatres  were  of  two  classes: 
pubUc  and  private.  The  companies  of  the 
private  theatres  were  more  especially  under 
the  proteetion  of  some  royal  or  noble  per- 
sonage. The  audiences  they  attracted 
were  usnaUy  of  a  superior  class,  and  certain 
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of  these  were  entitled  to  sit  upon  the  stage 
during  the  representation.  The  bnildings, 
although  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
public  theatres  boasted,  were  arranged 
with  more  regard  for  the  comfort  of  the 
spectators.  The  boxes  were  enclosed  and 
locked.  There  were  pits  furnished  with 
seats,  in  place  of  the  yardsy  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  public  theatres,  in  which  the 
"groundlings"  were  compelled  to  stand 
throughout  the  performance.  And  the 
whole  house  was  roofed  in  from  .the 
weather ;  whereas  the  public  theatres  were 
open  to  the  sky,  excepting  over  the  stage 
and  boxes.  Moreover,  the  performances  aii 
the  private  theatres  were  presented  by 
candle  or  torchlight.  Probably  it  was 
held  that  the  effects  of  the  stage  were 
enhanced  by  their  being  artificially  illu- 
minated, for  in  these  times,  at  both  public 
and  private  theatres,  the  entertainments 
commenced  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
generally  concluded  before  sunset,  or,  at 
any  rate,  before  dark. 

As  patience  and  endurance  are  more  easy 
to  the  man  who  sits  than  to  the  standing 
spectator,  it  came  to  be  understood  that  a 
livelier  kind  of  entertainment  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  "  groundlings"  of  the  public 
theatres,  than  there  was  need  to  present  to 
the  seated  pit  of  the  private  playhouse.  The 
'*  fools  of  the  yard"  were  charged  with  re- 
quiring "the  horrid  noise  of  target-fight," 
"  cutler's  work,"  and  vulgar  and  boisterous 
exhibitions  generally.  These  early  patrons 
of  the  more  practical  parts  of  the  drama  are 
entitled  to  beforbearingly  judged,  however. 
Their  comfort  was  little  studied,  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  then,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  they  should  have  favoured  a 
brisk  and  vivacious  class  of  representations. 
The  tedious  playwright  did  not  merely 
oppress  their  minds;  he  made  them  re- 
member  how  weary  were  their  legs. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  tastes  thus 
generated  were  maintained  long  after  the 
necessity  for  their  existence  had  departed, 
and  that,  even  when  seats  were  permitted 
them,  the  "groundlings"  still  held  by  their 
old  forms  of  amusement,  demanding  dramas 
of  liveliness,  incident,  and  action,  and 
greatly  preferring  spectacle  to  speeches. 
From  the  philosophical  point  of  view  the 
pit  had  acquired  a  bad  name  and  couldn't 
or  wouldn't  get  quit  of  it.  Still  it  is  by 
no.  means  clear  that  the  sentiments  ascribed 
to  the  pit  were  not  those  of  the  audience 
generally.  The  cry  of  "the  decline  of 
the  stage"  began  to  be  heard  almost  as 
soon  as  the  smallest  pains  were  taken  with 


the  accessories  of  theatrical  exhibitions. 
"  The  introduction  of  scenery,"  writes  Mr. 
Payne  Collier,  "  gives  the  date  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  decline  of  our  dramatic 
poetry."  The  imagination  was  no  longer 
appealed  to.  To  the  absence  of  painted 
canvas  we  owe  meaij  of  the  finest. de^ 
soriptive  passages  of  Shakespeare,  his  oon- 
tomporanes,  and  followers.  But  this  im- 
peachment of  the  scene-painter  affects  also 
the  costumier,  and  indeed  stage  illusions  of 
all  kinds.  The  difficulty  of  defining  exactiy 
how  much  to  leave  to  the  imagination^  and 
how  far  to  gratify  the  eye,  is  very  great 
indeed,  and  would  seem  to  be  no  more 
soluble  now  than  ever  it  was. 

But  the  pit  vras  a  conyenient  scapegoat. 
It  was  long  charged  with  being  a  loe  to 
wit  and  poetry ;  with  prefeorring  sound  to 
sense,  and  especially  with  delightiiig  in 
pageantry  and  soenic  magnifioenoe.  Thus 
Pope,  in  his  ImitationB  of  Horace^  dis* 
courses  of  the  subject : 

Then  sUIl  remaioi  to  mortifj  a  wit 

The  nwDjr-headed  moofter  or  tiie  pit, 

A  MD^eleM,  worthleei,  and  uahonmned  crowd. 

Who,  to  dUturb  their  betters  mightj  proud. 

Clattering  their  attckt  heiore  ten  lines  are  spcks 

Call  for  the  faroe,  the  bear,  or  the  black  joke. 

•  •  «  »  • 

The  play  stands  still ;  d— n  aetion  and  discoune, 
Baek  flj  the  soeaes  and  enter  foot  and  horse. 
Pageants  on  pageaats  in  km^  order  drawn. 
Peers,  heralds,  bishopa,  ermine,  gold,  .and  lawn. 
The  champion  too,  and  to  oomplete  the  jest. 
Old  Edward's  armour  gleams  on  Cibbons  breast 

It  seems  that  Henry  tlie  Eighth  had 
lately  been  represented,  and  the  play-houses 
had  vied  with  each  other  in  portraying  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  a  coronation.  The 
armour  of  one  of  the  kings  of  England  h&d 
even  been  borrowed  frcmi  the  Tower  to  dotbe 
the  champion,  an  important  figure  in  the 
ceremonisd.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Pope^s 
attack  upon  spectacle  makes  no  znentiou 
of  the  scenery  of  the  stage.  He  is  too  much 
occupied  with  the  costumes,  with  '*  Quin's 
high  plume,"  the  renmant  of  the  *'  forest 
of  feathers,"  to  which  Hamlet  refers  as  the 
fitting  gear  of  the  players,  and  *'  Oldfidd's 
petticoat :" 

Load  as  the  wolres  on  Oreas'  stormy  steep 

Howl  to  the  roarincs  of  the  northern  deep, 

Sneh  is  the  shout,  tiie  long  applauding  note 

At  Quin's  high  plume  or  Oldfield's  pettiooat 

Or  when  from  court  a  birthday  suit  b«towed 

Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 

Booth  enters — ^hark !  the  uniTersal  peal ! 

''  But  has  he  spoken  P"    Not  a  syllable. 

"  What  shook  the  stage  and  made  the  peop)«  stare  F* 

Cato's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  lacqaer*d  dbair. 

We  hear  numerous  complaints  now-«> 
days  of  the  extravagant  garniture  of  the 
modem  stage,  apd  iheae  may  be  just  and 
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reasonable  enough  very  likely.  It  is  as  well, 
boweyer,  to  remember  sometimes  their 
ancient  date  and  the  prolonged  existence 
they  have  enjoyed.  The  first  spangle 
that  glittered  on  the  boards  probably 
brought  with  it  the  cry  against  spectacle, 
and  the  prediction  that  the  utter  min  of 
the  theatre  was  of  a  certainty  impending. 

Bnt,  Pope's  diatribe  notwithstanding,  the 
pit  was  improving  in  character..  It  conld 
now  boast  a  strong  critical  leaven ;  it  was 
becoming  the  recognised  resort  of  the  more 
cnHghtened  play-goers.  Dryden  in  his  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  often  addresses  the  pit, 
as  containing  notably  the  judges  of  plays 
and  the  more  learned  of  the  audience.  **  The 
pit,"  says  Swift  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  *'  is  sunk  below  the  stage, 
that  whatever  of  weighty  matter  shall  be 
delivered  thenoo,  wheuier  itbe  lead  or  gold, 
may  fistU  plump  into  the  jaws  of  oortain 
critics,  as  I  think  they  are  called,  which 
stand  ready  open  to  devour  them."  ''  Your 
bucks  of  the  pit,''  says  an  old  occasional 
address  of  later  date,  ascribed  to  Ghirrick, 
but  on  insufficient  evidence — 

Yotur  bueki  of  the  pit  an  minolM  of  learning, 
Who  point  out  famU  to  ahow  their  own  diaoeming ; 
And  eritio-like  beatriding  martyred  Mnse, 
Proclaim  their  geniua  and  raat  oontequenoe. 

There  were  now  critics  by  profession, 
who  duly  printed  and  publi^ed  their 
criticisms.  The  awful  Chnrohiirs  favourite 
seat  was  ijx  the  front  row  of  the  pit  next 
the  orchestra.  "  In  this  place  he  thought 
he  could  best  discern  the  real  workings  of 
the  passions  in  the  actors,  or  what  they 
substituted  in  the  stead  of  them,"  says 
poor  Tom  Davies,  whoso  dread  of ,  the 
critic  was  extreme.  "  During  the  run  of 
Cjnibeline»"  he  wrote  apologetically  to 
Oarrick,  hia  manager,  '*  I  had  the  misfor- 
tane  to  disconcert  you  in  one  scene,  for 
which  I  did  inomediately  beg  your  pardon; 
and  did  attribute  it  to  my  accidentally 
seeing  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  pit^  with  great 
truth,  it  rendering  me  confused  and  un* 
niindful  of  my  business."  Ckbrrick  had 
himself  felt  oppressed  by  the  gloomy  pre- 
sence of  Churchill,  and  learnt  to  read  di&> 
content  in  the  critic's  lowering  brows. 
"My  love  to  Churchill,"  he  writes  to 
Colman ;  ^*  his  being  sick  of  Richard  was 
perceived  about  the  house." 

That  Churchill  was  a  critic  of  formidable 
aspect,  the  portrait  he  limned  of  himself 
in  his  Indejaendence  amply  demonstrates : 

^••t  were  hie  honee,  hie  mueelee  twieted  etroog, 
Hie  faee  wae  thort,  but  broader  than  'twaa  long, 
nu  features  though  bj  nature  thej  were  large, 
Contentment  had  oontriTed  to  orereharge 


And  bnrf  moaning,  saTO  that  we  might  epj 
Senie  lowering  on  the  pent-houee  of  liis  eje ; 
Uif  arme  were  two  twm  oaks,  his  legs  so  stout 
That  they  might  bear  a  mansion-house  about ; 
Nor  were  they,  look  but  at  his  body  there, 
Designed  by  fate  a  much  less  weight  to  bear. 
O'er  a  brown  cassock  which  had  once  been  black, 
Mliich  hung  in  tatters  on  his  brawny  back, 
A  sight  moat  strange  and  awkward  to  behold, 
He  threw  a  covering  of  blue  and  gold,  &e.  &c. 

This  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be 
contemptuously  reg^arded  or  indiscreetly 
attacked.  Foote  ventured  to  designate 
him  **the  clumsy  curate  of  Clapham," 
but  prudently  suppressed  a  more  elabo- 
rate lampoon  he  had  prepared.  Murphy 
launched  an  ode  more  vehement  than 
decent  in  its  terms.  Churchill  good- 
humouredly  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  satire;  he  had  said,  perhaps,  all  he 
cared  to  say  to  the  detriment  of  Murphy, 
and  was  content  with  this  proof  that  his 
shafts  had  reached  their  mark.  Murphy 
confirms  Davies's  account  of  Churchill's 
seat  in  the  theatre : 

No  move  your  bard  ehall  sit 

In  foremost  row  before  the  astonished  pit, 

And  grin  dislike,  and  kiss  the  spike, 

And  twist  his  mouth  and  roll  his  head  awry. 

The  arch-abenid  quick  glancing  from  his  eye. 

Charles  Lamb  was  a  faithful  patron  of 
the  pit.  In  his  early  days  there  bad  been 
such  things  as  "  pit  orders."  "  Beshrew 
the  uncomfortable  manager  who  abolished 
them!"  he  exclaims.  It  was  from  the 
front  row  of  the  pit  that  Lamb,  seated  by 
the  side  of  his  dearly  loved  sister,  ap- 
plauded the  first  and  hissed  the  second  act 
of  his  own  farce,  Mr.  H— ,  an  unlucky 
little  play,  fidling  mainly  from  an  in- 
herent weakness  of  constitution,  and  yet 
containing  much  that  is  witty  and  comical. 

Hazlitt  greatly  preferred  the  pit  to  the 
boxes.  Not  simply  because  the  fierceness 
of  his  democratic  sentiments  induced  in 
him  a  scorn  of  the  visitors  to  the  boxes,  as 
wrapped  up  in  themselves,  fortified  against 
impressions,  weaned  from  all  superstitious 
beuef  in  dramatic  illusions,  taking  so  little 
interest  in  all  that  is  interesting,  disinclined 
to  discompose  their  cravats  or  their  muscles, 
"except  when  some  gesticulation  of  Mr. 
Kean,  or  some  expression  of  an  author  two 
hundred  years  old,  violated  the  decorum  of 
fashionable  indifference."  These  were  good 
reasons  for  his  objection  to  the  boxes.  But 
he  preferred  the  pit,  in  truth,  because  he 
could  there  see  and  hear  so  very  much  better. 
*'  We  saw  Mr.  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Overreach 
on  Friday  night  firom  the  boxes,"  he  writes 
in  1816,  **  and  are  not  surprised  at  the  in- 
credulity as  to  this  great  actor's  powers 
entertained  by  those  persons  who  have  only 
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seen  bim  from  that  elevated  sphera  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  those  who  have 
only  seen  him  at  that  distance  have  not 
seen  him  at  alL  The  expression  of  his  face 
is  qnite  lost,  and  only  the  harsh  and  gratiag 
tones  of  his  yoico  produce  their  fall  effect 
on  the  ear.  The  sune  reoorring  aonnds, 
by  dint  of  repetition,  fasten  on  ihe  atten- 
tion, while  the  varieties  and  finer  modnla- 
tions  are  lost  in  their  passage  over  the  pit. 
All  yon  discover  is  an.  absfcraotion  of  his 
defects  both  of  person,  Toice,  and  manner. 
He  appears  to  be  a  little  man  in  a  great 
passion,*'  &o. 

But  the  pit  was  not  fiBdnons  merdy  as 
the  resort  of  critics.  The  "groundlings" 
had  given,  place  to  people  of  fashioa  aad 
social  distinction.  Mr.  Leigh  Hnnt  notes 
that  the  pit  even  of  GhflrleB  the  Second's 
time,. although  now  and  then  the  scene  of 
violent  ficnffies  and  brawls,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  general  wearing  of  swords^  was 
wont  to  contain  as  good  company  ae  ihe 
pit  of  the  Opera  Honse  five  and  twenty  years 
ago.  A  reference  to  Pepys^s  Diary  justifies 
this  opinion.  "  Among  the  rest  here  was 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to-day  openly  sat 
in  the  pit,"  records  Pepys,  "  and  there  I 
found  him  with  my  Load  Buckhurst,  and 
Sedley,  and  Etheridge  the  poet."  Tei  it 
would  seem  that  already  the  visitors  to  the 
pit  had  declined  somewhat  in  quality. 
Conoeming  a  visit  to  the  "  Duke  of  York's 
Play  -  House,''  Pepys  writes:  "Here  a 
mighty  company  of  citizens'  'prentioes  and 
others ;  and  it  makes  me  observe  that  ^hen 
I  begun  first  to  be  able  to  bestow  a  play  on 
myself,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  saw  so 
many  by  half  of  the  cnrdinory  'prentices  and 
mean  people  in  the  pit  at  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  apiece  as  now ;  I  going  for  several 
years  no  mgher  than  the  shilling,  and  then 
the  eighteen-penny  places,  though  I  strained 
hard  to  go  in  them  when  I  did ;  so  much 
the  vanity  and  prodigality  of  the  age  is  to 
be  observed  in  this  particular."  Pepys, 
like  John  Gilpin's  spouse,  had  a  frugal 
mind,  however  bent  on  pleasure.  He  re- 
lates>  with  some  sense  of  mjuiy,  how  once, 
there  being  no  room  in  the  pit,  he  was 
forced  to  pay  four  shiHingB  and  go  into  one 
of  the  upper  boxes,  "  which  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  sat  in  a  box  in  my  life.  And  this 
pleasure  I  had,  that  from  this  place  the 
scenes  do  appear  very  fine  indeed,  aaod 
much  better  than  in  the  pit." 

One  does  not  now  look  to  find  members 
of  the  administration  or  cabinet  jniniatera 
occupying  seats  in*  the  pit.  Yet  the 
Journals  of  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Windham,  some  time  chief  secretary  to  the 


Lord  liieutenant  of  Ireland,  andafterwaidi 
colonial  secsstary,  tell  of  his  frequent  visiis 
to  the  pit  of  Covent  Garden.  Nor  does  be 
"  drop  into"  the  theatre,  after  dining  a( 
his  club,  as  even  a  bachelor  of  fashion  miglit 
do  without  exciting  surprisa  Pky-goiog 
is  not  an  idle  matter  to  him.  And  be  u 
accompanied  by  ladies  of  distinctLon,  Lis 
relaiiives  and  others.  ''  Went  ahoat  half- 
peat  five  to  the  pit,"  he  records ;  "  sat  bj 
Miss  KemtJe,  o  teevens,  Mrs.  Burke,  aiid 
Miss  PaJmer,"  the  lady  last  named  b^ 
the  nieoe  of  Sir  Joshua  Bieyndds,  who 
afterwards  naanied  Lord  Lichiquin.  ''Went 
in  the  evening  to  the  pit  with  Mrs.  Lnkio ' 
(the  wife  of  his  half-brother).  "After  the 
play,  went  with  Miss  Kemble  to  Mrs.  Sid- 
dous's  dressing-room :  met  Sheridan  there, 
with  whom  I  sat  in  the  waiting-room,  and 
who  pressed  me  to  sup  at  his  house  with 
Fox  and  G.  North."  Assuredly  "  theplaj," 
not  leas  than  the  pit,  was  more  higUj  re- 
garded in  Windham's  time  ihaax  now-a- 
days. 

Though  apart  from  our  pres^it  topic,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  Windham  maydgk 
to  have  anticipated  Monsieur  Gbusbettt 
as  a  statesman  voyaging  in  a  hallaoTL 
Ballooning  was  a  hobby  of  Windham's. 
He  was  a  regular  attendant  of  ascents, 
and  inspected  onrioiuly  the  early  aemi 
maohines  of  Bkuichaard  and  Lonardi  Soi» 
thing  surprised  at  his  own  temerity,  ii^ 
travelled  the  air  himself^  rose  in  a  baUooo. 
probably  from  Vauxhall,  ctosaed  the  liver 
at  Tilboiy,  and  descended  in  salety  after 
loBiDg  his  hat.  He  regretted  thatthe  wiod 
had  not  been  &voiirable  fi>r  his  orossio; 
the  GhanneL  ''  Gertaanly,"  he  writes, "  ti» 
experiences  I  hare  had  on  this  ooeasioQ 
will  warrant  a  degree  of  oonfideooe  more 
than  I  haTe  ever  hi&erto  indulged.  Iwool^i 
not  wish  a  degree  of  oenlideBce  more  thaa 
I  enjoyed  at  every  moment  of  the  tame." 

To  return  to  the  pit  fbf  a  eondadiog 
note  or  two.  Andienoes  had  oome  to 
agree  vrith  HaoHtt,  iiiat  ^^itwas  iuipl«»- 
sani'  to  see  a  play  from  the  boxes,"  th^ 
the  pit  was  &r  preamble.  Gradually  tii^ 
manageni — sound  deepera  as  a  rale-' 
awakened  to  tihds  view^  the  sttoatiosi,  sod 
proceeded  aecordin^.  They  seised  npos 
the  best  seats  in  tlie  pit,  and  convert^ 
them  into  stalls,  ohai^ng  for  adiniesio&  ^ 
these  a-  higher  price  tlum  they  had  ever 
levied  in  regazd  to«the  boxes*  Stalls  were 
first  introduoed  at  the  Opera  HooBaia  the 
Haymarket  in  the  year  1829.  Disvatis&c- 
tion  was  openly  expresaed,  but,  althoQgli 
the  overture  was  hissed — the  opera  hf  ^o 
I  Rossini's  La  Donna  del  Lago—no  serious 
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disturbance  arose.  There  had  been  a<  de- 
cline in  the  public  spirit  of  play-goera.  The 
generation  iJiat  delighted  in  the  great  0.  P. 
riot  had  pretty  weU  passed  away.  Such 
another  excitement  was  not  possible ;  energy 
and  enthusiasm  on  such  a  subject  seemed  to 
havebeen  exhausted  for  ever  by  that  supreme 
effort.  So  the  audience  paid  the  increased 
price  or  stayed  away  from  the  theatre. 
For  staying  away  from  the  theatre  could 
now  be  calmly  viewed  as  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative. "  The  play"  was  no  more  what 
once  it  had  been,  a  sort  of  necessary  of 
life.  The  example  of  the  Opera  manager 
was  presently  followed  by  all  other  thea- 
trical establishments^  and  high-priced  stalls 
became  the  rule  everywhere.  The  pit  lost  its 
old  influence,  was,  so  to  say,  disfranchised. 
It  was  as  one  of  the  old  Cinque  Ports 
which  the  departing  sea  and  the  ever  in- 
drifbing  sand  have  left  high  and  dry,  unap- 
proachable by  water,  a  port  only  in  name. 
It  was  divided  and  conquered.  The  most 
applaudecl  toast  at  the  public  banquet  of 
the  O.  P.  rioters — "  The  ancient  and  indis- 
putable rights  oi  the  pit" — ^will  never  more 
be  proposed. 

A  Churchill  sitting  in  a  modern  stall  is 
not  a  conceivable  figure.  A  new  Rosciad 
would  hardly  find  a  publisher  or  a  public. 
Satire,  to  make  a  stir,  must  lash  something 
that  is  loved  or  hated ;  it  is  but  wasting 
words,  time,  and  trouble  to  employ  it  on  a 
snhjecrfc  the  world  ^ews  with  indifference. 
The  spirit  of  criticism  has  departed  from 
the  theatre.  The  pit  of  to-day,  penned 
back  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  boxes,  is 
content  to  applaud  any  and  everything. 
The  stalls,  languid  and  apathetn;,  are  much 
what  Hazlitt  described  the  boxes  of  his 
timo  to  be.  They  sit  apart  in  the  high- 
priced  places,  solemn,  still,  and  not  too 
comfortable.  For  it  is  the  managers'  plan 
— a  short-sighted  plan,  but  managers  are 
short-sighted — ^to  deal  hardly  by  their 
patrons^  to  wring  from  them  as  much  as 
possible,  and  risk  their  withdrawing  alto- 
gether from  the  scene.  Yet  there  is  a  fable 
about  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs,  and  there  is  a  homely  proverb,  which 
says,  "Onoe  bit,  twice  shy."  The  stalls 
of  our  theatres  are  so  closely  wedged  and 
jammed  together,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
reached  without  a  most  unseemly  and  al- 
most painful  struggle.  The  Britannic 
figure  is  apt  to  be  substantial,  and  needs 
room  to  move  in.  Some  creature  of  genius 
invented  a  plan  of  adding  a  hinge  to  the 
seats  of  the  stall-chairs,  so  that  they  might 
be  raised  upon  occasion,  and,  forming  a 
kind  of  bay,  give  more  standing  room  to 


the  oocupant  of  the  staU.  The  managers 
forthwith  made  this  scheme  an  excuse  for 
encroaching  on  the  passage  room  between 
the  rows  of  stalls,  and  crowding  in  addi- 
tional seats.  It  is  now  required  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  stalls  that  ihey  should  rise 
up,  lift  the  seats  of  their  chairs,  and  retire 
into  the  recess  thus  formed  in  order  that 
others  may  pass  them.  The  holder  of  stall 
number  ten,  leif  us  say,  comes  to  the 
theatre  a  litUe  late.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  sitters  in  stalls  numbered  one  to  nine 
to  go  through  this  severe  drill  with  their 
chairs,  so  that  number  ten  may  duly 
reach  his  seat.  Thia  is  simply  outrageous. 
Protests  generally  are  of  little  avail,  but  we 
venture  a  protest  on  this  head.  The  most 
prosperous  manager  in  the  end  will  as- 
suredly be  he  who,  even  at  some  seeming 
sacrifice  of  his  own  interests,  does  most  to 
make  his  audienoe  comfortable.  The  rude, 
plain,  hard  benches  of  the  old*faAhioned  pit 
are  preferable  to  this  modem  syat^. 
They  did  not,  at  any  rate,  pretend  to  be 
luxurious  and  exclusive,  and  they  were 
certainly  less  costly. 


A  CHINESE  FAIRY  TALE. 


It  is  a  generally  admitted  fact  that  people 
delight  chiefly  in  those  arts  in  which  they 
most  excel;  and  it  is  also  the  universal 
opinion  that  the  rev^^e  of  those  general 
laws  which  apply  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
obtain  in  China.  Whether  this  latter  be 
or  be  not  a  "  myth  of  observation,"  we  are 
not  here  about  to  inquire ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  say  that  any  one 
who  may  expect  to  find  among  the  Chinese 
a  capacity  for  story-telling  in  ratio  to  their 
love  of  stories,  will  be  much  disappointed. 
The  same  fatality  which  follows  them  in 
many  of  their  arts,  seems  to  brood  over 
their  folk-lore.  The  original  want  existing, 
the  art  reaches  a.  certain  point  of  excel- 
lence, and  then  stops  short.  Time  brings 
no  improvement,  and  genius  produces  no 
further  invention.  So  it  is  with  their 
stories,  they  possess  a  certain  and  limited 
stock  of  incidents,  which  have  become 
venerable  from  age,  and  which  every  stoiy- 
teller  reproduces  over  and  over  again  with- 
out either  addition  or  improvement,  under 
sHghtly  varying  disguises. 

Their  fairy  tales  are  far  more  interesting, 
owing  to  the  lar^e  admixture  of  Aryan 
legends  to  be  found  amongst  them ;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  unalloyed  Chinese 
story  of  common  life  is  strangely  insipid. 
The  plotof  nine  out  often  such  stories  repre- 
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Bentfi  the  hero  as  a  man  of  snrpassing  talent 
and  Bnperhnman  strength,  who,  geneiullj 
on  a  jonmey,  meets  with  a  damsel  in  8o/*e 
distress  at  tiie  prospect  of  a  marriage  with 
a  rich  man  whom  she  hates,  but  who  has 
placed  her  father  nnder  snch  obligations 
as*  cffectnally  to  prevent  his  refusing  to 
give  his  sanction  to  the  alliance.  The 
beanty  and  mental  distress  of  the  maiden 
deeply  affect  the  hero,  who  proposes  the 
well-worn  scheme  that  on  the  wedding- 
day  he  should  play  the  part  of  the  young 
lady,  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  bridal 
chamber  murder  the  bridegroom,  and  any 
of  the  groomsmen  who  might  oppose  the 
proceedmg.  The  bride  and  her  jparents 
eagerly  enter  into  the  plot.  On  the 
wedding-day  the  exchange  of  dresses  is 
effected,  and  when  her  rich  lover,  with 
passionate  embraces,  attempts  to  remove 
the  veil  from  his  supposed  bride,  the  hero 
draws  his  sword  and  with  one  blow  severs 
his  head  from  his  body.  The  noise  attracts 
the  servants  and  friends  to  the  room,  all  of 
whom  the  hero  slays  without  receiving  a 
wound,  and  he  returns  to  the  house  of  the 
rescued  damsel,  with  the  noses  of  his  vic- 
tims tied  up  in  his  pocket-handkerchief  as 
proofs  of  his  prowess.  Jn  exchange  for 
these  trophies  the  heroine  writes  him  a 
copy  of  verses  of  such  undoubtedly  Con-^ 
facian  complexion,  that  he  instantly  pro- 
poses marriage,  is  accepted,  and  they  live 
happily  ever  after.  Such  is  the  &vourite 
plot  of  a  native  story ;  of  course  it  admits 
of  variations  :  the  would-be  bridegroom  is 
an  oppressive  mandarin  who  uses  all  kind  of 
official  artifices  to  gain  his  object,  or  he  is 
a  bandit  chieftain  who  has  made  himself 
the  terror  of  his  neighbourhood.  But 
whatever  else  may  change,  the  valour  of 
the  hero  and  the  beauty  of  the  heroine,  and 
the  lofty  poetic  talent  of  both,  are  never 
made  to  vary  either  in  kind  or  degree. 

Having,  then,  once  read  a  story  of  this 
description,  none  but  Chinamen  would 
wish  to  listen  to  any  more.  To  them,  how- 
ever, the  typical  hero  is  a  never-failing 
object  of  admiration  and  delight.  His 
bomba.<<tic  folly  sends  a  thrill  through  the 
frame  of  every  listener,  and  the  twaddling 
prolixity  of  the  narrative  is  viewed  as  a 
triumph  of  eloquence.  But  in  their  fairy 
tales  Uiere  is  much  more  that  is  worthy  of 
attention.  Being  for  the  most  part  bor- 
rowed from  the  folk-lore  of  more  western 
nations,  they  become  objects  of  interest  to 
students  of  comparative  mythology,  and 
the  stories  themselves  have  much  in  them 
to  attract  the  general  reader.  In  many  of 
them,  however,  there  is  observable  that 


want,  on  the  part  of  their  adapters,  of  per- 
ceptive power  to  catch  the  real  points  of  the 
stories.     They  are  told,  in  too  many  cases, 
just  as  a  child  might  be  supposed  to  repeat  a  j 
tale  he  has  heaid  for  the  first  time.    The  j 
leading  incidents  stand  out  in  isolated  pro- 
minence, and  there  is  a  total  abseoce  of  | 
the  finer  traits  and  more  artistic  touclies 
which  are  essential  to  a  good  story. 

Having  said  this  much,  we  invite  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  following  narra- 
tive. Without  attempting  to  supply  any 
deficiencies,  or  to  round  off  any  comers, 
we  give  the  story  as  it  was  penned  by 
the  Chinese  writer  some  seven  hiiEdrcd 
years  ago,  and  will  only  add  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  period  when  Cbarlc- 
magne  sat  on  the  throne  of  France. 


Many  years  ago,  during  the  Tang  dy- 
nasty, there  lived  in  the  town  of  Peen-cliow 
an  old  maid,  named  San.     No  one  line^ 
where  she  came  from.     All  that  her  neigb- 
bom*8  could  say  about  her  was,  that  for  fiie 
last  thirty  .years  she  had   kept  the  cake 
shop  on  the    wooden    bridge,    and  tbt 
during  the  whole   of  that    time  sht\&^ 
lived  quite  by  herself,  employing  neither 
man-servant  nor  maid-servant,  nor  had  any 
relative  been  known  to  visit  her.    But 
notwithstanding    this,    report  prononncei 
her  to  be  rich.    Her  house  was  a  lai? 
one,  and  she  had  mules  in  abundance.   l£ 
order  to  save  her  guests  part  of  the  l«9l 
carriage-tax,  she  made  it  a  practice  not  to 
receive  their  equipages,  a  proceeding  whic^ 
was  highly  approved  of  by  them,  and  ra 
consequence,  of  those  who  had  once  put  Dp 
at  her  hostelry,  many  repeated  their  visits. 
Now  it  happened  that>  aoont  this  time,  the 
Emperor  "  Great  Harmony"  sent  General 
Chaou,  sumamed  the  "  Slender  and  Kind 
One,"  on  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  capital 
and  the  general,  passing  through  Peen-chow 
with  his  six  or  seven  servants,  put  np  for 
the  night  at  the  sbop  on  the  wooden  hridge 
The  servants  were  soon  accommodated  in  a 
common  room,  and  the  "  Slender  and  End 
One"  was  lodged  in  a  separate  apartment 
adjoining  the  dwelling-rooms  of  San.    Ssb 
paid  the  greatest  attention  to  her  g^uests 
and  when  night  came  on,  served  them  "^^^^ 
wine  and  helped  them  to  drink  it^  making 
merry  with  all.    The  "  Slender  and  Kmd 
One"  alone  abstained  from  tasting  the  v,-m 
but  joined  in  the  talking  and.langhing- 
When  the  watchman  announced  theseco""  , 
watch,  and  when  most  of  her  gues\s  w^^ 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  drunkards,  San  betook'  | 
herself  to  her  domicile,  barred  the  door,  m  ,, 
put  out  the  light  In  the  middle  of  themgh^  j^ 
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&s  the  "  Slender  and  Kind  One"  lay  tossing 
from  this  side  to  that  side,  nnable  to  sleep, 
he  heard  a  noise  in  San's  room  as  though 
she    were    moving    things    about.       His 
curiositj  being  excited,  he  peeped  through 
a  creyice  and  saw  her  light  a  candle  and 
take  out  from  a  cloth-bound  box  a  plough, 
a  little  wooden  man,  and  a  little  wooden  ox, 
each  about  six  or  seven  inches  high,  and 
put  them  down  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 
She  then  poured  water  on  them,  and  they 
instantly  began  to  move  and  Uve.    The  little 
man  harnessed  the  little* ox  to  the  plough,  and 
set  to  work  ploughing  up  the  part  of  the 
room  in  frt)nt  of  the  bed.    When  he  had  pre- 
pared enough  groxmd,  San  gave  him  a  sack- 
ful of  wheat,  which  he  sowed.     In  a  very 
few  minutes  it  sprouted  through  the  ground 
and  grew  up   untH  it  flowered,  brought 
forth  fruit,   and  ripened.     The  man  then 
set  to  work  to  reap  and  thrash  it,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  mistress  a  crop  of  seven  or 
eight  pints  of  grain.     This  done,  he  was 
made  to  grind  the  com  in  a  small  mill,  and 
w^as   then  thrown,   with   his  ox  and  his 
plough,    into   the  box  again.      San  now 
began  her  share  of  the  work,  and  having 
well  kneaded  the  flour,  transformed  it  into 
baked  cakes.     At  cock-crow  the  soldiers 
began  to  bestir  themselves,  but  San  was 
up  before  them,  and  had  lighted  their  lamp 
>  and  laid  out  the  hot  cakes  in  tempting 
I  array  on  the  table.  The  *'  Slender  and  Kind 
I  One*'  was  not  very  comfortable  after  what 
I  he  had  seen  and  heard,  so  he  went  outside 
the  house,  but,  determined  to  see  the  end, 
he  peeped  through  a  crevice  in  the  door. 
Suddenly,  while  he  was  watching  his  sol- 
diers seated  in  a  circle,  in  the  act  of  de- 
vouring  the  nice  hot  cakes,   he  hearS  a 
sound  as  of  neighiitg,  and  to  his  horror  he 
saw  them  in  an  instant  all  transformed 
into  mules.     The  change  was  no   sooner 
effected  than  San  drove  them  into  the  yard 
at  the  back  of  the  shop. 

The  "  Slender  and  Kind  One"  told  no  one 
what  he  had  seen,  but  pondered  much  over 
the  adventure  in  secret,  and  when  at  the 
end  of  a  month  he  was  returning  by  the 
same  road,  he  again  put  up  at  the  shop  on 
the  wooden  bridge.  But  before  entering  the 
inn  he  provided  himself  with  a  number  of 
cakes,  in  size  and  form  exactly  hke  those 
be  had  seen  so  miraculously  made.  San 
professed  herself  delighted  to  see  him,  and, 
as  he  was  the  solitary  guest,  lavished  at- 
tentions on  him.  When  night  came  she 
diligently  inquired  his  wishes.  •"!  have 
business  before  me,*'  said  the  "  Slender 
and  Kind  One,"  "  therefore  call  me  at  day- 
break."    "Without  fail,"  said  San;  "but 


please  to  sleep  soundly."    About  midnight 
the  "  Slender  and  Kind  One"  arose,  and 
witnessed  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  seen 
on  the  previous  occasion.     In  the  morning 
San  was  up  early,  and  having  laid  out  her 
guest's  breakfast,  she  set  before  him  the 
hot  cakes  he  knew  so  well     While,  how- 
ever, she  was  away  getting  other  things, 
the  "  Slender  and  Kind  One"  managed  to 
exchange  one  of  the  cakes  he  had  brought 
with  hmi  for  one  of  San's,  and  apologising 
to  her,  said  he  had  supplied  himself  with 
cakes  of  hifi  own,  and  therefore  should  not 
want  any  of  hers.     San  waited  attentively 
on  her  gaest^  and  when  he  had  finished 
eating,  brought  him  his  tea.  The  "  Slender 
and  Kind  One,"  then  addressing  her,  said, 
*'  Let  mo  beg  my  hostess  to  try  one  of  my 
cakes,"  at  the  same  time  handmg  the  one 
he  had  taken  in  exchange  for  his  own.  San 
accepted  it  with  thanks,  but  had  hardly 
tasted  it  when  she  fell  down  to  the  ground 
neighing,  and  was  instantly  transformed 
into  a  fine  strong  mule.     The  "Slender 
and  Kind  One"  saddled  her,  and  then  went 
to  search  for  the  little  wooden  man  and  ox. 
He  found  them,  but  not  knowing  the  spell, 
eould  do  nothing  with  them.   So  he  mounted 
the  mule  and  returned  hoilie.     His  new 
acquisition  carried  him  remarkably  well, 
and  made  nothing  of  going  one  hundred 
miles  a  day.   Four  years  after  these  events, ' 
the  "  Slender  and  Kind  One"  was  riding 
on  his  mule  to  the  Hwa  yo  Temple;  he 
passed  an  old  man  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
who,  on  seeing  him,  clapped  his  hands  and 
laughing,  said,  "  Why  San  of  the  wooden 
bridffe,  how  is  it  that  you  have  come  to 
this  P"     Then  taking  hold  of  the  mule  he 
said  to  the  "  Slender  and  Kind  One,"  "  Al- 
though she  was  originally  very  much  to 
blame,  she  has  since  done  you  good  service, 
have  pi^  on  her,  and  allow  me  to  set  her 
free."  With  that  he  opened  the  mule's  cheek, 
and  out  jumped  the  old  maid,  looking  the 
same  as  ever.  Then  turning  to  the  old  man, 
she  made  him  a  grateful  curtsy  and  walked 
off.    What  became  of  her  I  don't  know. 
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"  LuTTRELL,"  said  the  squire,  turning  to 
me  as  soon  as  the  dog-cart  was  out  of  sight, 
"I  hope  that  Harry's  sudden  departure 
will  make  no  difference  in  the  length  of 
your  visit  to  us.  Remember  that  the 
longer  you  can  remain  with  us  the  better 
pleased  we  shall  be." 
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I  tlianked  him,  and  said  it  wonld  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  stay  on  a  little  longeor 
at  the  Gh*ange. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  saw 
AsBiinta  walking  alone  in  the  garden.  I 
joined  her.  ''This  is  an  nnfortnnate 
affiair,"  I  began.  "Barry's  impmdenoe 
last  night  did  more  mischief  than  we  were 
aware  of. 

"  My  poor  Harry  !  my  poor  boy !"  she 
sighed.  "  Ah !  Mr.  Lnttrell,  but  that  was 
not  the  real  caase  of  his  being  sent  away. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  mo  he  would  have 
been  scolded  for  his  impertinence  to  Mr. 
Bidgway,  and  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  it.  It  k  I  who  have  driven  him 
away.*' 

'"  No,  it  is  his  speaking  as  he  did  to  his 
Tmcle.  The  most  ordinary  caution  and  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  Mr.  Walbrooke 
would  have  obriated  it.  But  there  is  no 
use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk.  You  must 
not  be  too  cast  down  hj  what  has  occurred. 
If  Harry  can  only  be  got  to  restrain  him- 
self for  the  future,  all  will  be  well  in  time, 
I  have  no  doubt.  That  he  will  remain 
fiedthful  to  you  I  am  yctj  sure ;  and  I 
believe  in  the  accomplishment  of  almost 
anything  on  earth  with  time  and  perse- 
▼eraaoe." 

"Time?  Ah  !  but  youth  so  soon  flies, 
and  life  itself  is  very  short.  Will  he  care 
for  me  when  I  am  old  and  withered?' 
Then  perhaps  he  may  be  firee  to  marry  me." 

"  But  fond  of  you  as  all  are  here,"  I 
said,  "  and  with  the  influence  you  have  in 
the  family,  Mr.  Walbrook©  will  oertainly 

g'bld,  sooner  or  later,  when  he  finds  that 
arry's  whole  happiness  depends  on  it." 

She  shook  her  head.  *'You  do  not 
know  him,  nor  does  Harry,  as  I  do.  Look 
at  Beauty  there  in  the  park,  Mr.  Luttrell. 
She  is  Mr.  Walbrooke's  favourite  mare. 
He  goes  to  her  stall  every  morning,  and 
feeds  her  with  carrots.  She  may  run 
where  «he  likes^  provided  she  does  not 
jump  this  fence,  and  get  into  th^  garden. 
Oh'!  then  «he  would  be  very  quickly 
driven  out.  Harry's  heart  is  their  garden. 
I  may  do  what  I  hke  except  enter  there. 
But  they  can't  keep  me  out — they  can't !" 
she  repeated  with  a  triumphant  energy,  at 
variwoe  with  the  despondency  with  which 
she  had  hitherto  spoken. 

"Then  you  ought  to  be  happy,"  I  said, 
with  an  involuntary  sigh.  *'  Ail  the  rest 
is,  comparatively,  of  no  importance." 

She  looked  up  with  her  dark  earnest 
foce  into  mine.  "  But  I  must  not  be  his 
ruin.  He  must  not  sacrifice  everything  to 
me.     Oh!  Mr.  Luttrell,  no  one  will  ever 


know  how  I  fought  against  t^  love  at 
first,  seeing  what  it  must  come  to !  And 
now,  what  am  I  to  do?  d  ask  myself, 
what  am  I  to  do?" 

"Nothing.  Just  wait,  and  trust  to 
time.  To  yon,  dear  Miss  Fleming,  and  to 
Harry  also,  this  is  my  first  word  and  my 
last." 

Two  days    went   by.     Mr.  Badgwaj! 
assidiiitieB,    uniiiterruptfid     now   by  the 
jealousy  of   Harry,  seemed   to    increage. 
Assunta  was  a  littie  graver,  but  votfaerwise 
appeared  in  company  mudi  as  uHnal.    Tbe 
third  morning  a  Cttrd  of  invitation  ap- 
peared on  the  breakfailt  table,  which  gave 
rise- to  an  animated  discuflsion.     There  had 
for  Bome  time  past  been  a  talk  of  a  fane; 
ball  at  Hevoir  Castle.    It  was  noir  some- 
thing more  than  rumour ;  the  day  €xeJ 
was  just  three  weeks  distant.    Lena,  who 
was  of  comve  not  y«t  "  Ofat,"  had  been 
promised  by  her  uncde  iba^  -she  should  go 
to  this  exceptional  entertaiiunent,  which. 
being  given  in  a  fine  did  buronffil  build- 
ing, promised  to  be  a  spebtaole  of  great 
brilliancy.     Mr.  Bidgway  and  I  were  R- 
ferred  to,  to  suggest  dresses ;  but  as  he 
knew  fo^  more  about  the  correct  costame  of 
various  epochs  than  I  did,  mj  help  vas 
limited  to  a  few  arrangemozi'te  of  cxksr, 
and  to  making  a  sket^  from  rsooUec^^ 
of  a  female  portrait  by  some  Italian  of  tk 
fifteenth  century,  the  head-gear  of  whk^ 
it  occurred  to  me,  would  suit  Assimts- 
Mr.    Bidgway    at    once   sopplied  trerj 
deficient  detail:    he  had  a   Giomone  it 
Hapsbnry  with  a  smalar  oostmne.  y^ 
he  sent  for,  together  with  a  great  vanety  ot 
old  Venetian  and  Oenoese  stuffs,  which  he 
begged    Miss  Fleming  to  make   use  oi 
Nor  did  his  generosity  stop  short  here,  is 
which  case  it  would  no  doubt  have  bees  i 
declined.   Among  his  treasures  was  a  ^i^ 
in  rare  preservation,  which  hadWongc-^i 
to  Marie  Antoinette  when  a  gii-l.    It  v^  * 
sort  of  Dresden-china-sliei^erdess  attire, 
with  wreathsof  delicately  embroidered  ro6£s 
on  a  blue  ground.     It  fitted  Lena's  narrow 
little  body  as  if  it  had  been  made  lor  her ; 
and  the  commode  and  sacque  becaine  her 
slender  dimensions  vastiy.     As  fi>r  mjseii, 
money  was  a  great  consideration  to  m^^j 
that  time,  as  he  possibly  guessed;  ^^ 
when  Mr.   Walbrooke  insi^^  upon  my 
remcdnrng  over  the  ball,  Bidgway  go^' 
naturedly  bethought  him  of  a  muletters 
dress  which  he  had  brought  froni  Spai^j 
and  which  he  begged  me  to  wear.   ^^ 
infinite  resource,  helpful,  ever  kind,  wiij 
was  it  I  could  not  Hke  this  men  ?         .1 

Shortly  after  this  he  went  home,  but  ^' 
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wa8  to  retnm  for  the  ball,  Hevoir  Castle 
being  only  four  miles  from  the  Grange. 
He  had,  I  think,  by  this  time,  almost,  if 
not  definitely,  made  np  his  mxad  to  pro- 
pose  to  Assunta ;  but  a  little  delay  coald 
do  no  harm.  And  at  this  moment  the  im- 
portant subject  of  his  costume  demanded 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  night  before 
his  departure  a  slight  incident  occurred 
which  I  remember  made  an  impression  on 
me,  and  which  may  have  influenced  the 
destinies  of  those  about  whom  I  am 
writing  more  than  was  apparent. 

In  addition  to  the  guests  in  the  houBe, 
Mr.  Walbrooke  had  invited  some  distant 
neighbours  to  dinner.  There  was  a  large 
party;  in  all,  five*and-twenty.  Among 
them  was  a  Sir  Robert  Something  and  his 
daughters,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
Italy,  where  he  had  lived  many  years  for 
the  education  of  his  children.  He  was  a 
poor  but  very  proud  man,  whose  character 
stood  high  in  the  county,  but  whose 
manners  were  not  pleasing.  Mr.  Wal- 
brooke was  not  intimate  with  him.  He 
lived  too  near  the  Grange  to  be  invited  to 
stay  there,  and  yet  a  long  hill  and  bleak 
moor  interfered  with  constant  intercourse. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
dined  at  the  Grange,  I  believe,  having, 
when  his  daughters  were  children,  de- 
clined all  such  doubtful  pleasures  as  an 
eight-mile  drive  to  a  country  dinner-party. 
I  should  add  that  his  house  lay  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction  to  Hapsbury. 

I  was  standing  behind  the  outer  oirole 
of  chairs  and  ottomans,  as  awkward  young 
Englishmen  do  before  dinner,  near  to  no 
one  I  knew,  and  consequently  at  liberty  to 
watch  my  neighbours'  movements.  Not  far 
off  sat  Mr.  Ridgway,  next  to  Assunta,  but 
less  talkative  than  usual,  it  appeared  to 
me.  I  should  almost  have  said  that  he 
was  not  perfectly  at  his  case,  if  that  had 
been  possible  of  a  man  whom,  it  was  pro- 
verbial, nothing  ever  put  out.  At  all 
events,  I  knew,  by  the  rapid  movement  of 
his  cold  blue  eye  horn  time  to  time,  that 
bo  was  on  the  alert  to  listen  to  all  that 
went  on  around  him.  The  guests  were 
now  all  arrived  ;  several  introductions  took 
place.  Presently  Mr.  Walbrooke,  taking 
Sir  Robert's  arm,  drew  him  out  of  the 
circle,  and,  as  he  believed,  no  doubt,  out 
of  ear-shot. 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  Ridgway,  of 
Hapsbury,  do  you?"  I  heard  him  ask. 
"  The  other  side  of  the  county,  you  know." 

"Who?"  said  Sir  Robert,  with  a  sur- 
prise  which,  if  assumed,  did  credit. to  his 
acting. 


**  Ridgway,  the  great  man  of  taste,  one 
of  the  cleverest  fellows  you  ever  met, 
who—" 

"  So  I  have  heard.  No,  I  don't  know 
him,  €md  I  had  rcUIier  noV^ 

The  emphasis  is  not  mine,  but  his.  He 
spoke  those  words  so  distinctly  that  I  have 
not  a  doubt  but  that  the  subject  of  this 
colloquyheard  them.  Sir  Robert  through- 
out the  evening  avoided  even  the  side  of 
the  room  where  Mr.  Ridgway  was.  And 
Mr.  Walbrooke's  obstinacy  was  wounded 
even  more  than  his  friendship.  I  doubt  if 
the  baronet  was  ever  asked  to  the  Grange 
again.     Bilt  those  words  left  their  mark. 

I  wrote  to  Harry  very  ftdly  of  all  that 
happened.  He  was  now  at  Oxford,  and, 
having  passed  a  dreary  time  df  it  with  his 
old  aunt,  was  in  a  condition  to  appreciate 
his  return  to  college  and  to  the  society  of 
his  fiiends.  Certainly  his  spirits  rose. 
When  I  wrote  to  him  touching  the  ball  at 
Hevoir,  instead  of  replying  in  the  despon- 
dent strain  he  had  assumed  of  late,  he  an- 
swered, with  gay  impudence,  that  he  hoped 
Assunta  would  look  her  vei^  best,  and. 
take  as  muc&  pains  with  her  .appearance 
as  if  he  were  to  be  present. 

*' What  a. coxcomb  he  is  getting,"  said 
I,  laughing. 

She  smiled  rather  sadly.  "Is  it  cox- 
combuy  to  speak  the  truth  ?  He  knows  it 
is  afi  he  says.  I  should  only  care  to  look 
well  to  be  seen  by  him." 

His  letters  to  her,  of  course,  I  never  saw. 
He  wrote  constantly,  and  she  fed  upon 
his  words  in  secret,  quoting  a  passage  to 
me  now  and  then,  but  that  she  was  not  at 
ease  coneeming  him  I  well  knew.  The 
love  that  enters  into  the  heart  of  a  woman 
like  Assunta  is  not  blind ;  it  is  a  mistake 
to  paint  him  so. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  night  of  the  ball  arrived  at  last. 
When  Assunta  appeared  in  the  drawing- 
room  before  our  departure,  there  was  a 
universal  exclamation.  She  had  never 
looked  so  handsome  b^ore.  She  certainly 
never  looked  so  handsome  again.  She 
wore  the  dress  in  which  I  made  the  sketch 
of  her, .  my  friend,  which  you  possess.  Some 
persons  g^n  by  rare  clothes,  carrying  any 
unusual  garments  with  a  natural  grace,  as 
if  accustomed  to  them.  AjBsunta  was  of 
this  number,  and  so  was  Mr.  Ridgway.  In 
its  way  his  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
triumph  of  the  evening.  As  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  in  a  drees  of  lemon-coloured 
satin  and  silver,  with  the  legitimate  aids  of 
.powder,  rougQ,  and  patches,  he  jnight  have 
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passed  for  a  man  of  thirty.  His  light 
fignre  and  well-tnmed  leg  showed  to  great 
advantage  in  the  conrtlj  costume  of  that 
epoch  of  frippery,  and  he  carried  his  three- 
cornered  hat,  his  snnff-box,  and  his  jewelled 
cane  with  an  ease  which  contrasted  plea- 
santly with  the  crowd  of  awkward  cavaliers, 
disconsolate,  and  apparently  much  ashamed 
of  themselves,  nnder  early  wigs,  broad  hats 
and  plnmes,  and  whose  swords  were  always 
coming  into  disastrous  propinquity  with 
their  legs. 

As  we  entered  the  ball-room  I  heard  one 
old  lady  say  to  another : 

"  That  is  the  girl,  that  bandsome  one  in 
the  odd  dress." 

"  You  don't  say  so !"  exclaimed  the 
other.  "  How  sad !  How  can  her  friends 
sacrifi ce  her  thus  ?    She  is  very  handsome. ' ' 

"  Yes ;  but  her  birth,  you  see.  And  she 
is  quite  dependent  upon  the  Walbrookes. 
It  is  a  very  great  marriage  for  a  girl  in  her 
position  to  make.  I  know  more  than  one 
who  tried  for  it.  After  all,  he  is  a  charm- 
.  ing  man ;  there's  no  denying  it ;  so  much 
taste.  And  I  dare  say  all  those  horrid 
stories  are  false.  Depend  upon  it,  when 
he  is  once  married  they  will  be  forgotten." 

I  heard  no  more.  The  crowd  closed 
between  us,  and  I  passed  on.  It  was  a 
brilliant  pageant,  the  first  and  last  sight 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  all 
before  me  very  distinctly  now.  Of  what 
use  to  describe  it  ?  such  scenes  are  &miliar 
to  you ;  and  if  I  had  the  magic  power  to 
make  it  rise  up  before  your  eyes  it  would 
not  impress  you  as  it  did  the  raw  youth 
to  whom  it  seemed  the  embodiment  of  a 
hundred  brilliant  pictures,  the  figures 
standing  out  upon  a  rich  subdued  back- 
ground of  tapestry,  carved  oak,  and  stone. 

Assunta  did  not  dance  much.  She  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  much 
bj  the  rumours  that  were  afloat  as  by  her 
beauty,  I  doubt  not.  And  Mr.  Ridgway 
justified  these  rumoui^  by  scarcely  leaving 
her  side.  If  he  had  hesitated  hitherto  he 
did  80  no  longer.  She  had  been  submitted 
to  the  test  of  public  opinion,  and  that  many- 
tongued  voice  was  almost  unanimous  in  de- 
ciding her  to  be  not  only  very  handsome,  but 
unusually  distinguished  in  carriage  and 
manner.  The  fastidious  "  man  of  taste"  was 
satisfied.  I  thought  I  read  all  this  in  the 
open  proclamation  of  his  devotion  which 
ho  made;  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for 
there  was  no  disguise,  about  the  fact. 
Others  were  to  be  warned  off  these  premises. 
Assunta  was,  I  am  sure,  unconscious  that 
her  name  was  coupled  with  Mr.  Ridgway's, 
and  listened,  as  she  always  did,  to  him 


with  attention,  replying  sometimes  vfiih.  a 
smile,  sometimes  with  a  word,  somedmes 
a  little  wearily  perhaps.  By-and-bje  a 
fat,  gossiping  woman  came  up,  and  whis- 
pered a  word  or  two  in  her  ear,  accoic- 
panied  by  shrewd  nods  and  becks.  As- 
sunta coloured  crimson,  and  from  that 
moment  I  saw  that  she  was  ill  at  esse. 
and  made  an  effort  to  get  away  from  he: 
admirer.  She  changed  her  seat,  she  con- 
sented to  dance,  she  asked  me  to  take  her 
into  the  refreshment-room  ;  bnt  wheneTer 
she  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mis. 
Walbrooke,  there  was  Ridgway.  I  stood 
exactly  opposite,  where  I  could  watch  eveiy 
movement  of  her  countenance,  and  between 
us  was  the  entrance  door  of  the  ball-room. 

It  was  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  revel 
was  at  its  height,  when,  looking  at  Assunta, 
I  saw  her  eyes  fastened  upon  this  dow, 
through  which  a  great  crowd  was  stream- 
ing, with  an  expression  of  vronderment 
joy,  and  terror,  such  as  I  could  not  account 
for.     At  that  moment  the  crowd  gave  war 
a  little,  and  I  beheld  Harry !  SCarry,  whom 
we  all  believed  to  be  a  hundred  miles  airaj, 
and  hoped  was  imbibing  wisdom  from  ibe 
breast  of  Alma  Mater.     It  took  awaj  mj 
breath ;  but  I  pushed  my  way  to  him  u 
fast  as  I  could.     Before  I  could  reach  hzB, 
however,  he  had  joined  the  little  gitnp.  I 
where  Aissunta  sat  near  Mrs.  Walbro^?> 
and  Mr.  Walbrooke  and  Lena  vrere  staai 
ing.     As  to  Mr.  Ridgway,  he  bad  saun- 
tered down  the  room  with  the  cautions 
carelessness  of  a  man  who  knows  how  \o 
extricate  himself  from  an  awkward  posi- 
tion.    The  reception  Harry  met*  with  was 
characteristic  of  the  various  members  of 
his  uncle's  family. 

"Dear  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Walbrooke. 
"  How  very  odd !  Where  did  you  sprim: 
from,  Harry  ?  And  such  a  beautiful  dres& 
Very  becoming,  too.  What  is  ft  ?  Oh»  a 
hunting-dress  of  Gteorge  the  First.  Ciiarm- 
ing  !  So  very  nice.  You  didn't  come  in  it 
all  the  way  from  Oxford,  did  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  darling  duck  !"  exclaimed  the 
Dresden  shepherdess,  jumping  up,  asd 
standing  on  tip-toe,  in  an  ineffectual  effort 
to  reach  his  cheek  with  her  pretty  lips. 
"  How  glad  I  am.  It  seems  an  age  since 
we  saw  you.  You  look  just  like  an  angel 
in  powder,  going  out  hunting ;  doesn't  he 
Assunta?  How  good  ot  you  to  come. 
What  fun  !  This  is  the  one  thing  that  \ras 
wanting  to  make  the  ball  perfect" 

Assunta  said  nothing.  I  thought  he 
looked  disappointed;  yet  her  eyes  were 
more  eloquent  than  any  words. 

"  What  mad  freak  has  brought  you  here, 
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lifiTVj  ?"  asked  his  uncle,  with  knit  brows. 
"  Have  you  got  leave  ?  If  not^  you  will  be 
rnsticated,  or  get  into  a  terrible  scrape,  at 
all  events." 

"  No,"  replied  Harry;  "  certain  little  cir- 
cnmstances  prevented  my  getting  leave,  so 
I  came  off  without  it.  I  shall  be  able  to 
say  with  truth  that  I  did  not  sleep  out  of 
Oxford.  You  see  I  only  miss  to-morrow's 
prayers.  I  was  present  this  morning,  and 
set  off  in  my  tandem  as  soon  as  they  were 
over,  took  the  stage  after  five-and-twenty 
miles,  which- brought  me  a  good  part  of  the 
way.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  I  per- 
formed in  any  rattletrap  I  could  pick  up 
from  one  Tillage  to  another,  imtil  I  found 
myself  at  the  ling's  Head,  close  to  this,  an 
hoar  ago.  I  return  in  the  same  way,  as 
soon  as  the  ball  is  oyer.  I  calculated  all 
the  costs,"  added  Harry,  laughing,  "and  I 
thought  it  was  worth  it." 

"H'm!"  grunted  Mr.  Walbrooke;  "I 
don't  know  what  your  calculations  are  like. 
It  will  cost  you,  or  rather  me,  fifty  pounds, 
if  it  costs  a  penny." 

"  Well,  Uncle  Jack,  we'll  set  that  down 
in  the  place  of  my  whist,  which  you  com- 
plained of.  At  all  events,  this  is  a  harm- 
less amnseznent,  and  will  entail  no  worse 
consequences  than  a  wigging." 

'*  I  don'fc  know  that.  I  am  not  so  sure 
ofitB  being  harmless,"  muttered  the  squire, 
bnt  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  Harry,  who  had 
turned  to  A.ssunta,  did  not  hear  him.  Harry 
bent  a  little  over  her,  so  that  his  words 
were  inaudible;  then  presently  he  stood 
erect,  and  X  heard  him  ask  her  to  give  him 
the  dance  which  was  just  beginning.  Mr. 
Walbrooke  fidgeted,  and  looked  round  the 
room,  and  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  Ridg- 
way  came  up. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Fleming ;  I 
think  this  is  our  quadrille." 

She  had  risen,  and  had  actually  taken 
Harry's  arm.  Mr.  Bidgway  smiled  at 
Harry  with  a  polite  bow.  Harry  repaid  it 
with  a  freezing  nod.  She  coloured,  and 
was  sorely  perplexed. 

**  You  will  excuse  Miss  Fleming.  She 
has  just  promised  mo  this  dance,"  said 
Harry. 

"  She  forgot  that  she  was  engaged,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Walbi-ooke,  quickly.  "  She 
cannot,  of  course,  give  up  a  prior  engage- 
ment." 

Harry,  glaring  and  fuming  on  one  side, 
Mr.  Ridgway,  bland  but  inexorable  on  the 
other,  resolved  not  to  relinquish  his  rights, 
nor  yield  an  inch  of  his  ground;  between 
them  Assunta  looked  sadly  distressed.  Jus- 
tice was  so  manifestly  on  the  one  side,  that 


she  felt  she  must  yield,  or  mortally  offend 
Mr.  Walbrooke,  and  hann  both  Hariy  and 
herself  perhaps  irreparably.  With  a  look  of 
supplication  up  at  him,  she  at  last  disen- 
gaged her  arm,  and  placed  it  in  Mr.  Ridg- 
way's.  They  walked  away,  and  Harry's 
face,  so  beaming  five  minutes  before,  was 
now  blaoik  as  thunder.  He  said  nothing, 
but  his  eyes  followed  them  as  they  took 
their  places  in  the  quadrille,  and  his  nostrils 
dilated  as  he  watched  the  very  ostentatious 
devotion  of  Assunta's  partner.  Now  Mr. 
Ridgwav  bent  down,  and  whispered  some- 
thing witty — ^about  their  vis-a-vis,  perhaps 
— for  Assunta^  in  spite  of  her  annoyance, 
could  not  help  smiling;  now  he  was  ex- 
amining her  bouquet,  and  telling  some  very 
long  8tory,inthat  confideatial  manner  which 
in  itself  looks  like  an  avowal  to  the  spec- 
tators. 

Just  then  ill-luck  brought  one  of  Harry's 
numerous  friends,  a  coarse,  tactless  fellow, 
past  where  we  were  standing.  Seeing  the 
direction  in  which  Harry's  gloomy  face  was 
turned,  the  man  stopped,  and  catching  hold 
of  Harry's  arm,  with  a  laugh,  cried  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  which  pierced  through 
violins  and  clarionets,  '^So  your  nose  is 
put  out  of  joint  in  that  quarter,  eh,  Wal- 
brooke? I  hear  it's  all  settled.  I  don't 
envy  the  girl.  However,  that's  her  look 
out.     Ha!  ha!" 

Harry  made  no  reply ;  one  would  have 
said  that  he  had  not  heard  the  words,  but 
for  the  way  in  which  he  changed  colour, 
and  turned  away  sharply.  The  man  passed 
on,  and  Harry's  bitterness  at  last  found 
vent  in  words. 

*'So  it's  a  settled  thing  ia  it,  Geoff? 
Well,  it  was  worth  coming  from  Oxford  to 
know  this.  What  a  fool  a  man  is  ever  to 
trust  a  woman!" 

"  What  a  fool  you  are,  Harry,  to  let  your 
jealousy  blind  you  in  this  way,  and  to 
listen  to  the  gossip  of  an  idiot  like  that ! 
There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  he, 
or  any  one  else,  says  about  this." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  She  is  not  likely 
to  tell  you.  Look  at  them  there.  No  one 
can  say  there  isn't  some  ground  for  the  re- 
port !  Why  did  she  dance  with  him  if  she 
doesn't  encourage  him  ?" 

"  How  could  she*  help  it  when  she  was 
engaged  ?  And  if  she  had  refused  him  at 
first,  of  course  she  could  have  danced  with 
no  one  all  the  night." 

"  She  should  have  tlirown  him  over.  If 
she  had  cared  for  me  she  would." 

"And  have  made  your  uncle  furious, 
and  have  done  you  both  incalculable  mis- 
chief !     How  foolish  you  are,  Harry,  not  to 
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see  that  all  your  oadeavonr  now  should  be 
to  conciliate  him." 

"  I  can't  81^  I  &d  much  inclined  to  tr^/' 
said  Harry)  between  his  teeth,  ''when  I  see 
him  doing  all  he  can  to  rain  my  happiness. 
Bat  there's  no  nae  afeanding-  hei«L  Let  ns 
come  into  the  aopper^room,  Geoff,  rwhad 
nothing  to  drinks  and  I'm  as.  thirsty  as  the 
devil." 

There  was  a  knot  of  yomg  fellows  there 
drinking  (diampagne,  who  greeted  Hany 
very  warmly  {esy  indeed,  did  eveary  ozie  we 
met).  Those  were  the  days  when  men 
did  drink  at  ooimtry  balls;  I  know  not 
what  they  may.  do  m)w;  and  sooz),  to  my 
vexation,  he  was  trying  to  drown  his 
tronbles  in  t<he  bottle,  and  assnming  a 
gaiety  which  I  knew  was  far  from  real  I 
dreaded,  and  with  good  reason,  the  efiect 
of  much  wine  on  him  in  his  present  excited 
state;  and  as  I  watched  the  wild  reckless- 
ness with  which  he  tossed  off  tumbler  after 
tumbler,  I  hesitated  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  fetch  Mr.  Walbrooke,  whose 
remonstrances  might  have  more  weight 
than  mine.  The  fear  of  doing  more  hfu*m 
than  good — if  Harry  should  forget  himself 
in  speaking,  as  he  had  once  done,  to  his 
uncle— deterred  me ;  but  I  would  not  leave 
him,  and  urged  him,  whenever  I  could 
make  myself  heard,  to  return  with  me  to 
the  ball-room.  A  long  half-hour  passed^ 
thus,  and  it  became  evident  to  me  that 
the  wine  was  beginning  to  take  effect ;  the 
dull  glitter  of  the  eye  told  its  tale;  the 
hand  that  raised  the  glass  was  less  steady. 

"  Why  were  you  not  out  with  us,  yester- 
day, Walbrooke?"  said  a  man  who  had 
just  come  in.  "  A  glorious  run  of  five-and- 
forty  minutes  without  a  check." 

''  He  wasn't  here.  He  wsiis  having  an 
inglorious  run  —  away  firom  Oxford," 
laughed  another. 

"  Oh !  Ah !  by-the-bye,  I  heard  Ridg- 
way  say  just  now " 

"What  did  you  hear  him  say?"  asked 
Harry,  fiercely. 

'*  Oh  !  he  was  only  chaffing,  in  that  sar- 
castic way  of  his,  about  your  being  packed 
off  to  school,  a  month  ago,  for  getting 
screwed — and  that,  now  you  had  run 
^^^y>  your  uncle  was  going  to  send  the 
naughty  little  boy  back  to  get  a  whipping." 

^^  He  said  that,  did  he  ?"  Harry  ground 
his  teeth.  " Some  one  else  will  get  ad — d 
good  whipping,  I  can  tell  him,  if  he  doesn't 
look  out." 

"  Oh  I  he  was  only  joking,  my  dear 
fellow." 

''I  will  teach  Mr.  Bidgway  not  to  joke 


about  me,"  cried  Harry,  filling  his  glass 
again. 

"  Take  care,  Walbrooke.  Tbough  Wb 
such  an  effeminate-looking  fellow,  I'm  told 
he  is  not  to  be  trified  witk.  They  say  tbt 
he  really  killed  a  man  in  Italy." 

"If  he  did,  it  was  behind  bis  backT 
and  Harry  gave  a  contemptuous  kngfa. 
''  He  has  not  pluck  to  staaid  up  in  a  fair 
fight,  or  I'd  Imve  a  round  with  him  in  tb 
court^yard.  A  sneaking  scoundrel,  wbo 
paJavors  one  to  one's  face,  and  stabs  one 
with  his  tongue  when  one  isn't  present  to 
give  him  the  lie  i" 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Assunia  en- 
tered the  room  upon  Bidgway's  arm.    The 
quadrille  had   been  long  mnce  over,  and 
A68Tmt%    w^o,    during    the    danoe^   had 
cao^t  sight    of  Harry's    lowering  &ce 
from  time  to  time  in  tiie  orowd,  and  bad 
then  suddenly  missed  it,  had  sai  down,  as 
I  afterwards  learnt  from  ber,  a  prey  to 
serious  anxiety  about  him.     Where  vas 
he?     Why    did    he    not    come    to  her? 
Surely  he  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  not 
to  forgive  her  for    leaving    hint?     And 
where  was  Mr.  Walbrooke  ?     She  prajed 
to  Heaven  that  he  and  Harry   might  be 
having  no  altercation!  This  nervous  terrar 
at  last  got  the  better  of  every  other  considov 
ation.     She  would  sooner  have  asked  ssj 
one  in  the  room  to  give  her  an  arm  tbi 
Mr.  Bidgway;  but  no  one  else  vras  sesr,  ' 
and  she  could  bear  this  suspense  no  hmge- 
Under  the  pretext  that  she  wanted  aglaas 
of   water,    she   asked    him    to    take  ber 
through  file  rooms.    No  doubt  Mr.  Ridg* 
way  divined    i^    cause    of  this  sadden 
thirst ;  and  perhaps  a  shrewd  suspicion  of 
where  and    how  they  would  find  Hany 
made  him  nothing  loth  to   assist  in  the 
search. 

"Ah!  here  is  our  young  friend,"  be 
whisperedf  as  they  entered  the  supper- 
room.  "  Very  jovial,  I  see,  wine-cup  in 
hand.  He  should  have  oome  as  Bacchns; 
only  wants  the  thyrsus  and  ivy-wreaib. 
And  such  an  abundant  flow  of  words,  too! 
He  might  have  played  the  part  of  his  own 
magpie.  The  magpie,  you  know,  Mi^ 
Fleming,   was  dedicated    to    the    god  of 


wine. 


Mr.  Bidgway,"  said  Harry,  advanong 
with   no    very  steady    gait,    and   with  a  | 
flaming  face,  "  will  you  be  good  enongb  | 
to  repeat  b^ore  me  what  you  have  been 
saying'  of  me  behind  my  back  F" 

"  Harry,  Harry !    for   Heaven's  sake  I"  [I 
murmured  Assonta.  { 

"  Perhaps  you  will  reconduct  Miss  He-  j 
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ming  to  the  ball-room,  and  then  meet  me 
in  the  court- jard  to  give  me  this  expla- 
nation," continued  Harry. 

Mr.  Ridgway  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
with  a  smile. 

"  I  have  none  to  gfive,  my  dear  young 
gentleman.  I  paid  you  a  pretty  com- 
pliment just  now>  in  saying  you  were  god- 
like, with  that  wine-cup  in  your  hand. 
Bacchus  teas  a  gentleman — it  was  only  his 
satyrs  who  were  boisterous  and  vulgar," 
added  Mr.  Ridgway,  with  a  little  drawl. 

"You  have  been  turning  me  into  ridi- 
cule, then,  for  Miss  Fleming's-  amusement, 
also,  have  yon  ?"  roared  Harry,  who  was 
now  fairly  beside  himself. 

"  Harry,  dear  Harry !  pray '*  suppli- 
cated Assunta,  taking  his  arm;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  her  voice,  on  this  occasion, 
only  maddened  him  the  more. 

"  I  am  like  Bacchus — am  I  ?  There 
shall  be  one  point  of  resemblance  the  less 
very  quickly.  The  wine  shall  no  longer 
be  in  my  hand.  I'll  make  you  a  present 
of  it." 

And  so  saying,  he  raised  his  arm,  and 
'  would  have  dashed  the  champagne  full 
in  Mr.  Ridgway's  face,  but  that  tibe  glass 
was  struck  &om  his  hand  at  the  same 
moment,  and  shivered  on  the  floor.  A  few 
drops  only  did,  in  their  transit,  reach  the 
sleeve  of  "Mr,  Ridgway 's  yellow  satin  coat. 
I  It  was  Mr.  Walbrooke,  who,  in  the  very 
nick  of  time,  had  arrived  on  the  scene  to 
avert  what  must  have  led  to  a  terrible 
catastrophe.  Alas!  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  have  let  Fate  work  her  will 
then,  instead  of  holding  her  hand  for  a 
time?  We,  in  our  short-sightedness,  re- 
garded it  then  as  a  mercy :  I  cannot  do  so 
now. 

That  scene  is  before  me  still;  Harry, 
like  some  wild  animal  held  at  bay,  between 
Assunta  and  Mr.  Walbrooke;  Ridgway, 
with  admirable  coolness,  wiping  the  splashes 
from  his  sleeve  with  a  laced  handkerchief, 
the  circle  of  silent  spectators — ^I  see  it  all. 
The  mad  boy  w^as  at  length  dragged  away 
by  his  uncle  and  Assunta;  vociferating 
loudly,  and  calling  u^fon  Mr;.Ridsway  to 
fight  him,  when  and  where  he  liked.  I 
thought  it  better  to  stay,  and  plead  what 
extenuation  I  oould  for  Haay* 

**  Our  young,  friend,'*  said  Mr.  Ridgway, 
with  a  ligl|t4ftiigh,  in  reply  to4ny  esctsse  that 
a  Uttle  wine  quite  turned  Harry's  head,  and 
rendered  him  unaccountable  for  his  actions, 
'^  our  young  iriend  has  not  studied  drink- 
ing as  a  fine  art.  Do  you  remember  what 
Rabelais  says  ?     *  Boyre  simplement  et  ab- 


solument .  .  .  ausay  bien  boy  vent  lesbestes.* 
This  young  gentleman  may  be  said  to  drink . 
*"  absolument,'  eh  ?  much  as  the  carps  do. 
*Twere  vain  to  expect  mudi  more  self- 
control  in  him  than  in  them." 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  him,  Mr.  Ridg- 
way," I  said. 

"Oh,  dear,  yes  ;"  but  though  he  smiled, 
there  was  an  expression  in  his  eye  which 
struck  me  unpleasantly,  and  which  I  thought 
of  long  after.  "  Not  that  he  will  apologise, 
Mr.  Luttrell.  A  maji  needs  to  be  a  gentle- 
man to  own  himself  in  the  wrong«  But  I 
am  glad  he  did  not  throw  the  wine  in  my 
face,  because  I  suppose  the  conventional 
laws  of  society  would  have  obliged  me  to 
call  him  out,  which  I  had  rather  not  do. 
As  it  is — suppose  we  have  some  of  this 
aspic  de  volailloP  I  dedare  I  am  quite 
hungry." 

In  ^e  course  of  time  Mr.  Walbrooke  re- 
joined us. 

"  Ridgway,"  he  began,  "  I  am  more 
grieved  and  ashamed  of  my  nephew's 
conduct  than  I  can  e]q)ress  to  you.  I  be* 
lieve  I  have  brought  him  to  some  sense  of 
shame,  himself.  At  all  events,. when  he  is 
really  sober  (which  he  will  not  be  for  some 
time),  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  deplore  his 
behaviour  this  evening.  If  I  did  not  know 
you  to  be  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  for- 
bearing of  men,  I  should  not  know  how  to 
ask  you  to  return  with  us  to  the  Grange. 
Our  scapegrace,  however,  will  not  be  there 
— ^he  returns  to  Oxford  at  once." 

*^  He  win  not  shake  haaids  with  me,  I 
suppose  ?"  Mr.  Ridgway  smiled  sweetly. 
"  He  will  not  afford  me  the  gratification  of 
forgiving  him  ?  Well,  well,  my  dear  Wal- 
brooke, he  is  right.  He  knows  the  bitter 
farce  of  that  inducement  to  forgive  a  man, 
'  by  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire 
upon  his  head.'  Though  scriptural,  not 
quite  charitable,  eh  ?  WYio  can  be  expected 
to  empty  the  coal-box  on  his  own  nead? 
No,  the  least  said  in  this  matter  the  soonest 
mended;  and  when  Master  Harry  and  I 
next  meet,  it  will  be  quite  forgotten." 

The  squire  said  little  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  began  to  talk  of  going  home : 
it  was  two  o'clock,  and  Lena  was  unused 
to  late  hours,  and  Mrs.  Walbrooke  waa 
tired,  and  it  was  a  oold  night — and — in 
short,  a  number  of  transparent  pretexts 
fi)r  avoiding  the  possibility  of  another  colli- 
sion between  the  belligerents.  The  poor 
little  shepherdess,  who  was  ignorant  of  all 
that  had  been  going  on,  was  in  despair  at 
the  summons,  being  engaged  for  the  next 
two  dances ;  but  no  one  ever  attempted  to 
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appeal  against  a  fiat  of  Mr.  Walbrooke's. 
I  volnnteered  to  look  for  Miss  F!exniDg, 
"while  the  squire  sent  his  servant  to  the 
stables  for  the  carriage ;  bnt  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  on  my  search,  before  Harrj*8 
nnde  overtook  me. 

"  Mr.  Lattrell,  I  cannot  trust  xnvself  to 
speak  to  that  boy  again  to-night.  His  con- 
duct has  exasperated  me  beyond  endurance. 
Over  and  above  his  insolence  to  Mr.  Ridg- 
way,  he  has  thought  fit  to  question  my  con- 
duct in  a  way  I  will  not  stand.  He  chooses 
to  fancy  himself  in  love  with  Miss  Fleming, 
and  to  resent  the  fikst  of  any  one  else*s 
paying  her  any  attention.  Wow  I  wish 
you  to  convey  this  message  to  him  from  me. 
Until  he  promises  me  that  this  absurd  folly 
shall  cease,  I  do  not  mean  him  to  return  to 
the  Grange.  I  will  not  be  subject  to  a 
recurrence  of  such  scones  as  to-night*s — or 
such  insolence  as  obliged  me  to  send  him 
from  the  Grange.  When  he  can  behave 
himself  properly,  and  will  express  some 
contrition  for  his  conduct,  I  will  receive 
him,  and  not  before.  He  has  his  allowanoe, 
and  can  spend  the  vacation  where  he 
pleases.  Be  good  enough  to  tell  him  that 
from  ma*' 

I  found  them  together  in  a  deserted 
room  at  the  end  of  the  suite,  standing  by 
an  open  window.  It  was  a  dear  frosty 
night,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  not  have  invited  the  admission  of 
more  air  than  necessary.  But  Assunta, 
regardless  of  herself,  had  opened  the  win- 
dow ;  for  Harry's  head  was  burning,  and 
she  believed  that  the  keen  sharpness  of  the 
night  would  restore  him  sooner  than  any- 
thing. What  had  passed  between  them,  I 
knew  not,  but  that  he  had  forgotten  all  his 
jealous  suspicions  of  her,  was  clear.  Their 
hands  were  linked  together,  and  they  stood 
there  like  two  sorrowful  children,  silent, 
with  the  traces  of  tears  upon  their  cheeks, 
looking  out  into  the  deep  peaceful  sky,  lit 
by  its  myriad  stars. 

"  You  are  summoned,  Miss  Fleming," 
I  said,  *'  and  you  and  Harry  had  better  say 
good-bve  here,  for  the  squire  does  not  wish 
to  see  nim  again  to-night.  If  you  remain 
here,  Harry,  I  will  return  to  you,  and  find 
my  way  back  to  the  Grange  somehow." 

Poor  young  hearts !  Had  either  of  them 
a  foreboding  of  the  future  when  they  bade 
each  other  that  farewell?  I  only  know 
that  Assnnta's  &jce  was  white  and  rigid  as  I 


the  face  of  death  when  she  joined  me  in 
the  next  room — ^for  I  had  sauntered  awaj 
from  them.  She  said  not  a  word.  TVe 
found  Mrs.  Walbrooke  in  the  bustle  of 
cloaking.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  tliej 
drove  off,  and  I  returned  to  Harry.  Ve 
had  a  long  conversation,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  repeat  here.  I  told  him,  as  gently 
as  I  could,  the  substance  of  his  uncle's 
words,  and  implored  him  to  exercise  a  little 
discretion  in  his  communications  fdih 
Mr.  Walbrooke.  The  squire  was  greatlj 
incensed,  I  said,  and  infinite  tact  woald  be 
required  to  adjust  matters ;  one  false  step, 
one  hasty  letter,  might  prove  irreparable. 

He  was  sober  enough  now,  and  seemed 
heartily  ashamed,  less  of  his  behaviour  to 
Ridgway  than  of  having  unjustly  sns- 
pe<ited  Assunta,  and  of  having  allowed 
hims^  to  be  drunk  in  her  presence.  ^  I 
suppose,"  he  said  sadly,  "  the  doors  of  tk 
old  house  will  be  shut  against  me  now  for 
a  time.  I  will  write  nothing,  if  I  can  help 
it,  to  offend  my  uncle:  I  promise  yon, 
Geoff,  to  be  discreet,  and  on  paper  I  think 
I  can  be,  better  than  in  talking.  But  if  he 
expects,"  he  added,  with  a  rekindling  of 
the  old  fiery  pride,  **  if  he  expects  ihai  I 
am  going  to  truckle  to  him  for  his  monej. 
if  he  expects  to  get  any  promisaout  of  lof 
about  Assunta,  he  is  mistaken.  I  f^  ,i 
never  say  or  do  anything  to  lead  him  fo  ' 
suppose  that  I  give  her  up.  It's  as  mndEi 
as  I  shall  be  able  to  do  to  keep  silent, 
knowing  that  that  scoundrel  is  constaotij 
near  her,  and  that  it  is  my  uncle's  doing." 

I  walked  with  him,  under  the  star-B 
sky,  to  the  King's  Head ;  I  helped  him  to 
stuff  his  fine  clothes  into  a  valise,  and  don 
something  more  suitable  to  a  jonmej 
through  England  in  this  nineteenth  centoiy- 
Then  a  dog-cart  came  round  to  the  inn- 
door  :  Harry  wrung  my  hand,  jumped  on  the 
seat,  and  drove  away  in  the  frosty  night; 
the  lamps  sending  weird  lights  upon  the 
hedge,  on  either  side,  which  were  visible 
for  half  a  mile  along  the  straight  and  level 
road. 
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CHAPTER  IX.   8PBST2  INJUBU  FOBKJB. 

The  reyelatioii  which  Mrs.  Entwistle 
made  to  Gerald  Hardisge  of  the  relation- 
ship in  which  she  stood  towards  him,  was 
as  gratifying  as  it  was  unexpected.  For 
not  merely  was  he  fond  of  the  woman  to 
whom  he  owed  his  pleasant  position  in  life, 
with  that  real  affection  which  springing 
from  gratitude  is  one  of  the  purest  of 
human  passions,  but,  worldly  philosopher 
as  he  was,  he  found  in  the  announcement 
a  balm  for  certain  stings  of  oonscienoe 
which  had  occasionally  pricked  him. 

The  fact  was,  that  of  late  there  had 
risen  in  Gerald  Hardinge's  mind  a  doubt 
whether  the  easy  and  luxurious  life  he  was 
then  leading,  provided  for  by  the  kindness 
of  one  upon  whom  he  had  no  claim  of  kin- 
ship, was  either  an  honourable  or  a  desirable 
one.   It  was  all  very  well  at  first,  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  position  were  widely 
different.    Then,  smarting  under  a  sense 
of  degradation  at  his  treatment  by  Madge 
Picrrepoint,  he  had  cared  little  what  be- 
came of  him ;  and  when  he  found  that  the 
patron  by  whom  his  earliest  pictures  were 
bought,  and  to  whom  the  London  agent 
introduced  him  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
was  an  old  lady  instead  of  an  old  gentle- 
man, as  he  had  been  led  to  believe,  he  felt 
it  mattered  but  little  for  whom  he  worked, 
so  long  as  he  obtained  adequate  remunera- 
tion.    The  use  to  which  the  money  thus 
acquired  was  to  be  put,  varied  according 
to  his  temperament.    At  one  time  he  de- 
termined to  spend   it  in    searching    for 
Madge  and  inducing  her  to  reconsider  her 
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cruel  determination  ;  at  another  he  would  ] 
decide  to  finally  abandon  any  further 
thought  of  his  quondam  sweetheart,  and 
only  hope  that  some  day,  seeing  him  in  his 
glory,  she  might  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  what  she  had  lost  by  her  treacherous 
conduct. 

Then  came  the  time  when  taking  up  his 
abode  in  Mrs.   Entwistle's    house    (tem- 
porarily, as  it  was  understood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elaborating  some  drawings  under 
her  personal  superintendence),  he  gradually  ^ 
suffered  Madge  to  fade  out  of  his  thoughts, 
and  becoming  by  degrees  accustomed  to 
his  new  life,  taught  himself  the  facile  creed, 
that  Art  is  a  coy  goddess,  declining  to  ap- 
pear whenever  she  may  be  invoked,  and 
only  rendering  herself  visible  at  certain 
times   and  seasons,  not  to  be  calculated 
upon  beforehand.     This  meant,  of  course,, 
nothing  more  nor  less   than  that  being 
brought  into  constant  contact  with   no* 
thing-doing  people,  with  time  and  money 
at  their  disposal,  Gerald  had  become  in- 
oculated with  the  charm  of  the  lives  they 
led,  and  that  he  only  resorted  to  his  canvas 
and  brushes  in  default  of  more  pleasant 
pastime.      In   this   idleness    he  was  en- 
couraged br  Mrs.  Entwistle,  who  gradually 
inducted  him  into  the  position  of  her  repre- 
sentative  during    her   lifetime,    her  heir 
after  her  death,  and  by  the  examples  of 
his  companions,  who  could  not  understand 
any  other  mode  of  life  than  that  which 
they  led. 

Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  a  feeling 
of  shame  crept  over  him  as  he  remembered 
how  actively  he  had  been  engaged  at  his 
outset  in  life,  when  his  very  existence  de- 
pended on  his  own  exertions,  and  when  he 
contrasted  the  hard-won  independence  of 
those  davs  with  the  purposeless  and  easy 
life  whicn  he  now  led.  And  so  far  had  those   ii 
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fecHngB  wroQglit  npoa  kim,  that  be  bad 
eome  to  a  reaolatwn,  the  fiist-fitdts  of 
whicb  were  Tisibie  in  bis  ramonBkniioe 
with  MrB,  SntwiBtfa^  agftinst  ber  declared 
intention  of  leanriag'  bim  all  her  property. 

A  iiatvra^lf  indolent  youug  nan,  wbo 
bfts  for  some  tiaie  been  accastomed  to  hocva 
aril  his  wishes  fulfilled  without  any  oost  OT 
trouble  to  himself,  is,  however,  a  bad  aab- 
jeot  for  self-reform^  and  it  is  probable  that 
Oemld  Hardinge  would  have  salved  his 
<9Mi3cience  with  the  fact  of  his  kiBsbip  td 
bis  benefactor  being  snfficiefit  exense  lev 
his  position  in  ber  ktmse,  had  not  his  mind 
been  entirely  taken  up  with  another  sub- 
ject spnaging  <nit  of  tbe  sams  revelatnya. 
His  mother !  Here  4Eit  last  waa  ajx  oppor- 
tunity for  which  he  had  sought  so  often 
when  first  driven  from  his  father's  roof, 
but  which  of  late  years  he  had  compleitely 
forgotten,  of  endeavouring  to  learn  the 
history  of  his  mother's  early  married  life, 
and  of  ridding  her  memory  of  the  stigma, 
attached  to  it  by  his  father.  That,  if  it 
could  be  carried  out,  would  be  something, 
indeed,  to  live  for,  and  Gerald  determined 
on  learning  how  far  Mrs.  Entwistle  could 
help  him  in  his  research  on  tbe  first  avail- 
able opportunity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  after  that  on 
which  he  dined  with  Doctor  Asprey,  Gerald 
went  for  his  usual  ride,  and  asking  on  his 
return  after  Mrs.  Entwistle,  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  she  had  risen,  and  had  been 
wheeled  into  the  boudoir,  according  to  her 
usual  custom. 

"  She  had  been  perfectly  quiet  through 
the  night,"  Willis  observea,  and  declared 
"  that  she  felt  no  worse  than  usual  from 
the  sharp  attack  on  the  previous  evening." 
In  her  boudoir,  at  the  window  overlooking 
the  park,  Gerald  found  her.  Her.back  was 
towards  the  door,  but  she  recognised  his 
footstep  at  once,  and  there  was  a  smile  on 
her  face  as  he  stooped  down  to  kiss  her 
forehead. 

"  You  are  none  the  worse  for  last  sight's 
attack,  Willis  tells  me,"  said  Gerald,  ten- 
derly. 

"  By  some  extraordinary  and  inexplic- 
able accident,  Willis  is  righv*  said  Mrs.  En- 
twistle ;  "  either  my  system  is  becoming  so 
accustomed  to  attacks  that  I  am  begin- 
ning to  thrive  upon  them,  as  some  persons 
are  said  to  do  upon  poisons,  or  what  would 
have  been  the  ill  effects  of  the  shock  last 
night  were  counteracted  by  the  excessive 
amount  of  amusement  which  I  expe- 
rienced." 

"  Amusement  ?" 


'•Amusement,  and  created  by  yon,  or 
rattier  Iry  €kb  •aaversation  which  ve  hL 
1  eanimt  immgimB  anything  men  uttoiy 
riiiculouB,  «ane|il  upon  the  stafe,  than  ov 
ta&  Jas^  evening  and  its  dEuHov  tbongk  I 
am  a&jaad  I  spoiled  the  eflbd  of  tbatby  mj 
unfortunate  want  of  strength !  I  ou^t  to 
bavia  risen  from  the  sofa,  and  fliagiBg  my 
arms  opaa  £ov  Toa  to  inish  into,  exclaimed, 
'  Beheld  jevrkxif^  lost  aunt!'  Battbefeis 
something  in  the  very  naxBfe  aad  cbaTacter 
cfi  *  aunt,'  which  womld  reDdcD*  any  attempt 
«i  TOmaaoe  impossiMe  ia  tbe  most  deter- 
mined heroine,  to  say  notbing  of  snch  a 
very  matter-of-fact  person  as  myself." 

'*  1  %m  ^lad  you  trere  annaed,'"  suJ 
Geiald,  qu^lf .  *'  Ym  had  ibe  adyantage^ 
you  see,  of  being  acquainted  with  all  the 
hidden  mystery,  and  of  emoying  my  sur- 
prise at  its  announcement.  For  my  own  part 
my  feelings  were  not  entirely  of  an  amused 
character." 

"  You  surely  did  not  find  anything  to  be 
sentimental  over  in  the  discovery  of  your 
aunt  ?"*  said  Mrs.  Entwistle,  looking  at 
bim  maliciously. 

"  Fo,**  replied  GerraH,  «  but  my  aunt,  if 
you  recoltect,  spoke  of  my  mother." 

**  Ah,  you  were  fond  of  your  motKcr,  I 
believe  r^ 

"  Fond  of  ber,"  echoed  Gerald;  "shew*? 
your  sister,  you  say  ?  Were  you  not  fo»i 
of  her  ?'' 

"  No,"  said  Mre.  Bittwifitle,  qnietly.  "At 
one  time,  yes ;  but  fbr  many  years  bef'^re 
her  death,  certainly  not.  Fondness  for 
people  is  a  mistake  which  one  grows  otit  of 
in  years ;  the  last  person  I  was  fond  of  was 
myself,  but  that  delusion  died  atniybi^ 
since." 

"  And  yet  you  sere  fond  of  me?"  said 
Gerald. 


"  A  weakness  of  old  age,  my  dear,|* 
Mrs.  Entwistle,  "  and  one  which,  having  so 
few,  1  can  aSbrd  to  encourage." 

Gerald  noticed  and  appreSated  the  tones 
in  which  these  words  were  uttered. 

"  It  seems  to  me  so  strange  that  anv 
one  could  have  disliked  my  mother,"  said 
he,  half  unconsciously. 

''I  didn'tpositively  dislike  hen"  said  Mff. 
Entwistte.  **  My  feelings  towards  her  were 
of  a  negative  character.  I  didn't  hie  her, 
and  I  had  my  reasons  !'* 

"  "Frem  what  you  said  last  nigiit,  yo^ 
must  also  have  bad  your  reasons  for  dis- 
liking my  father !" 

*♦  I  had  my  reasons  for  hatmg  Jf 
fether  r  said  Mrs.  Entwistte,  witfi  Bidden 
energy,  *and  I  have  them  atilL    There 
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was  never  nrncli  of  the  angel  in  my  com- 
position, but  what  little  there  was,  he  ob- 
literated. What  I  might  have  been  had 
I  not  met  Geoffry  Heriot,  I  know  not ;  bnt 
that  I  am  as  I  am,  cynical,  hard,  unfor- 
giving, and  unbelieving,  is  his  work  !** 

**  You  still  continue  to  make  me  half^con- 
fidences,*"  said  Gerald ;  "  to  speak  to  me  of 
results  without  explaining  the  causes.  Why 
not  tell  me  about  my  father  and  yourself  in 
early  life,  and  the  story  of  what  he  did  to 
makeyou  bate  him  so  cordially ?** 

"  Ton  are  afflicted  with  an  insatiable 
curiosity,  my  dear  Gerald,  and,  after  my 
announcement  tb  you  of  last  evening,  seem 
to  look  upon  me  as  a  kind  of  mystery- 
monger,  with  constantly  startling  surprises 
in  store.  As  you  are  pleased  to  ask  for  a 
story,  I  do  not  know  that  mine  would 
satisfy  you :  it  would  be  merely  the  narra- 
tion of  a  sufficiently  ordinary  set  of  inci- 
dents, with  perhaps  a  somewhat  uncommon 
denouement  (that  I  think  is  the  correct 
"^ord),  and  I  must  again  apologise  for 
my  weakness,  which  prevents  my  pulling 
niy  chair  and  sitting  down  close  by  you  in 
the  true  dramatic  manner." 

"  If  the  story,  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  it,  concerns  my  mother,  it  is  sure 
to  have  interest  for  me,"  said  Gerald,  ear- 
Tiestly,  purposely  ignoring  the  letter  por- 
tion of  Mrs.  Entwistle's  speech. 

'  It  concerns  your  father  more  than  your 
mother,*'  said  Mrs,  Bntwistle ;  "  but  I  think 
you  ^vill  find  that,  fike  most  persons  who 
get  an  opportunity  of  narration,  1  make 
myself  the  principal  heroine  of  the  adven- 
tures. Wby  I  permitted  any  further  re- 
ference to  the  subject  at  aU,"  she  added, 
?fter  a  pause,  "  I  cannot  understajid,  except 
It  IS  that  you.  seem  interested,  and  it  naay  be 
fs  well  to  let  the  real  facts  of  the  case  be 
J^own  while  1  am  capable  of  stating  them ; 
but  please  let  it  be  perfectly  understood, 
that  this  is  nothing  in  the  light  of  a  death- 
bed  confession,  or,  indeed,  of  a  repentance 
ot  any  kind.  What  I  did  was  done  with 
^y  eyes  open,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
Would  not  be  repeated  exactly  in  the  same 
^3y,  under  simOar  circumstances." 

vjerald  marked  her  rising  colour  and 
flashmg  eyes. 

vv  LU  not  the  excitement  of  talking  be 
\y  ttiuch  for  you?"  he  said,  bending  over 
T/TS.'^^.^a^ng  her  hand. 
a  ^^»"  alie  replied,  with  a  half-lat^; 
you  have  brought  it  upon  yourself,  and 
should^^^  go  through  with  it.  Only  I 
wi,;i  ^^  ^y  hand  to  remain  in  yours 
^'^i^e  yon  llsteu  to  me.   - 


"You  were  too  young  during  your 
mother's  lifetime  to  have  understood  any- 
thing about  this,  even  if  she  had  chosen 
to  tell  you ;  so  I  will  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. She  and  I  were  the  only  children  of 
a  man  high  up  in  one  of  the  government 
offices.  Our  mother  died  when  we  were 
quite  little  tots  (there  was  but  a  year's 
difference  between  my  sister  and  myself), 
and  my  only  recollection  of  her  is  in  con- 
nexion with  a  big  oil-painting,  where  she 
was  represented  looking  on  in  simpering 
delight  at  her  children  gambolling  with  a 
big  Dlack  retriever  dog,  while  her  husband 
loaded  a  gun  in  the  background.  All  this, 
with  the  exception  of  the  black  dog,  was 
the  result  of  pure  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  artist.  Our  mother  never  had 
nealth  enough  to  look  after  us  in  our  play- 
time, and  our  father  certainty  never  loaded 
or  fired  a  gun  in  his  life.  He  was  a  small, 
studious  man  of  a  scientific  turn,  who  cor- 
dially bated  his  official  work,  save  for  the 
money  which  it  brought  to  him,  and  who 
passed  all  his  leisure  in  making  chemical 
experiments. 

"  Nor  do  I  remember  that  there  was  ever 
the  amount  of  affection  between  your 
mother  and  myself,  indicated  by  the  en- 
twined arms  and  loving  glances  in  the 
family  portrait.  At  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion or  that  wonderful  work  of  art,  we 
were  both  plain  children,  though  of  a 
different  plainness.  Tour  mother's  hair 
was  light,  her  features  heavy,  her  figure 
squab  and  clumsy,  whereas  my  hair  was 
black,  my  complexion  sallow,  and  my 
limbs  thin  and  ungainty.  We  had  but  little 
in  common  even  then;  she  was  sluggish 
and  apathetic,  I  impulsive  and  intolerant. 
As  we  grew  up  together,  our  characters 
remained  pretty  much  a,s  they  had  been, 
but  as  regards  outward  appearance,  not 
merely  did  each  improve  wonderfully,  but 
there  was  found  to  be  a  great  amount  of 
similarity  between  us.  We  were  exactly 
of  the  same  height ;  my  figure  had  filled 
out  until  it  closely  resembled  your  mother's ; 
our  walk,  our  mode  of  carrying  ourselves, 
our  accustomed  gestures,  were  exactly  the 
same;  we  usually  dressed  alike,  and  the 
general  resemblance,  even  to  the  voices, 
was  so  great,  that  to  tell  which  was  Miss 
Emma  and  which  Miss  Florence,  was  pro- 
nounced impossible,  unless  our  faces  were 
plainly  visible. 

**  When  we  were  respectively  seventeen 
and  eighteen  years  old  our  father  died, 
leaving  just  enough  to  keep  us  and  no 
more,  and  recommending  us  to  the  tender 
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mercy  of  his  sister,  a  maiden  lady,  who 
lived  at  Stonechester.  She  was  a  pleasant, 
kindly  old  woman,  and  accepted  the  charge 
thos  bequeathed  to  her  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate spirit,  although  the  addition  of  two 
yonng  women  to  her  modest  little  house- 
hold must  have  gpreatly  deranged  her  com- 
fort. Miss  Hastings  was  highly  thought 
of  in  the  cathedral  society  to  which  her 
nieces  were  at  first  voted  a  charming  ad- 
dition. I  am  bound  to  say  that  your  mother 
always  retained  the  good  opinion  of  these 
humdrum  folk,  which,  for  my  part,  I  speedily 
lost ;  I  used  to  quiz  the  canons,  and  curates, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  and  flirted  unmer- 
cifully with  the  military  men  who  occa- 
sionally drifted  into  our  midst  fix)m  Chatham 
and  Brompton  barracks. 

'^  One  night,  I  recollect  it  as  well  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,  there  was  a  little  musical 
party  at  the  Deanery.  At  first  I  did  not 
intend  to  go,  thinking  it  would  be  dull  and 
prosy;  but  I  was  over-persuaded,  and 
I  went.  We  were  a  little  late,  and  on  our 
arrival  found  that  the  singing  had  al- 
ready commenced.  A  man's  voice,  strange 
to  me  then,  but  from  that  hour  never  for- 
gotten, was  sighing  forth  the  last  notes  of 
Edgar  Bavenswood's  &rewell  to  his  lost 
love.  We  stood  spell-bound.  I  have  heard 
this  air  sung  by  all  the  great  tenors  of  my 
time,  better  and  more  accurately  siuig, 
doubtless,  but  never  with  the  same  effect. 
The  voice  we  listened  to  then  was  low  and 
clear,  but  its  speciality  was  the  wonderfully 
sympathetic  quality  of  its  tones ;  the  heart- 
broken despair  trembling  in  every  note  of 
the  lover's  wail.  When  the  air  was  con- 
cluded there  was  a  burst  of  applause,  un- 
usually loud  for  that  decorous  assemblage ; 
and  as  we  entered  the  room  I  saw  the 
hostess  warmly  congratulating  a  gentle- 
man, whom  I  rightly  imagined  to  be  the 
singer. 

'*  There  was  nothing  particularly  remark- 
able in  his  appearance,  save  that  he  wore 
a  moustache,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  '*  a 
pair  of  moustachios,"  an  ornament  rarely 
cultivated  by  Englishmen.  He  was  of 
average  height,  with  dark  eyes  and  flowing 
dark  hair ;  a  trim  figure  and  dainfy  hancU 
and  feet.  His  age  must  have  been  about 
eight-and-thirty,  for  though  considerably 
younger  than  the  dean,  of  whom  he  was 
some  distant  connexion,  he  had  been  for  a 
short  time  contemporary  with  him  both  at 
Harrow  and  Cambridge.  Since  his  univer- 
sity days  Mr.  Yeldham,  that  was  his  name, 
had  principally  resided  abroad,  having  an 
independence  of  his  own,  and  being  devoted 


to  music  and  painting,  both  of  whidi  vu 
he  practised  as  an  amateur.  After  a  litde 
time  he  was  asked  to  sing  again,  and  I  was 
introduced  to  him  to  act  as  his  accomp^ 
nist.  This  time  choosing  a  simple  'Enghi 
ballad — one  of  Dibdin's  I  rememher--be 
created  even  a  greater  amount  of  enik- 
siasm,  and  when  he  bent  down  to  iU 
me  for  my  assistance,  I  felt  that  a  new  si 
in  my  life  had  begun. 

"  How  absard  it  must  seem  to  you  to  beai 
me,  an  old  woman,  talking  in  this  strain! 
I  myself  see  the  absurdity  of  it^  and  jet  I 
can  perfectly  recollect  the  glamour  wbidi 
possessed  me,  the  beatific  state  in  which  I 
lived  when  in  that  man's  company !    Yoq 
must  try  and  picture  me  to  yourself  as  I 
was,  not  as  I  am,  if  you  would  realise  all  I 
have  to  say.    He  seemed  pleased  with  m& 
and  sat  by  me  for  some  time.    When  w« 
left  the  piano,  he  inquired  who  '  the  prettj 
fair  girl  was,'  at  the  same  time  indicatisg 
my  sister,  and  I  introduced  him  to  her, 
and  they  chatted;    she  being  sufficieotij 
roused  by  him  to    put    some  anim&tioD 
into   her  countenance  during  their  co3- 
versation.   Meanwhile,  I  sat  by,  fascinated, 
enraptured,  drinking  in  every  word  tlai 
he  said.    He  asked  permission  to  caU,  v^ 
came  the  next  day;  and  when  he  took^ 
leave,  my  aunt,  who  usually  had  ^yj  ■ 
horror  of  strangers,  declared  him  to  Ik  ^ 
most  delightful  man  she  had  ever  seen.  Be 
came  again  and  again,  practised  music  mt^ 
us,  gave   us  drawing  lessons,   showed  &» 
sketches  of  his  own,  and  seemed  never  ^ 
happy,  never  so  much  at  his  ease,  as  wbea 
with  us.     I  say  with  *  us'  advisedly,  for  be 
scarcely  spoke  more  to  one  than  to  the  othfJ, 
though  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  that  if  ^^ 
had  a  preference,  it  was  for  my  sister. 

"  The  mere  notion  of  that  made  me  mai 
for  I  loved  him  already ;  and  she  had  vs^ 
heart  enough,  or  energy  enough,  to  lo^^ 
anything  but  her  fine  clothes  and  her  bed. 
She  seemed  surprised  when  I  asked  her  it 
she  had  no  special  liking  for  him,  and  an- 
swered *  No'  with  exemplary  fiankness. 

"After  a  fortnight  of  this  kind  of  life,  Mr. 
Yeldham  went  away,  to  stay  with  some 
friends  to  whom  he  had  promised  himself, 
before  coming  to  Stonechester.     He  swd 
*  Good-bye*   to  us,  and  declared  that  b^ 
would  soon  return ;  but  the  pleasure  which 
I  felt  at  this  intimation  was  checked  bj 
observing  the   deep  earnest  glance  wito 
which  he  regarded  my  sister  as  he  spoke; 
depth  and  earnestness  to  which  she  oe^ 
teinly  did  not  respond,  even  it,  dsl^^ 
much  doubt,  she  perceived  thenb 
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"Edward  Yeldham  went,  and  took  my 
heart  away  with  him.  Two  well-known 
dashing  regiments  had  come  into  barracks 
at  Chatham,  and  that  was  the  liveliest 
winter  that  Stonechester  had  known  for 
years ;  bnt  I  seemed  to  have  lost  all  my 
old  zest  for  flirtation,  and  was  actually 
pining  after  a  man  who  had  never  spoken 
words  of  more  than  ordinary  friendship  to 
me !  I  sat  out  dances,  and  gave  idiotic 
answers  when  addressed,  and  was  so  dull 
and  distraite  that  people  began  to  say  that 
Emma  and  Florence  Hastings  had  changed 
characters.  There  was  some  truth  in  this, 
for  my  sister,  who  had  listened  unmoved 
to  the  dulcet  tones  of  Edward  Yeldham, 
and  been  not  merely  untouched  by  them, 
hut  unconscious  of  the  fervent  looks  of 
admiration  in  his  great  dreamy  eyes,  was 
in  love  at  last !  In  love  with  a  thin  little 
man,  with  the  figure  of  a  ramrod,  and  the 
voice  of  a  drill-sergeant ! 

"  This  was  Major  Heriot,  who  came  over 
to  one  of  onr  county  balls  firom  Brompton 
barracks,  where  he  was  staying  with  some 
Indian  military  friends,  and  who,  in  his 
dry,  bamboo  kind  of  manner,  seemed  taken 
with  Emma.  *  He  was  a  mighty  warrior,' 
they  told  her,  and  had  killed  many  black 
men ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this,  she  fell 
down  and  worshipped  him  at  once.  He 
had  money,  which  made  the  courtship  very 
Bmooth ;  he  was  not  a  man  to  do  anything 
hurriedly,  but  in  due  course  of  time  he 
proposed,  and  was  accepted.  Between  his 
proposal  and  their  marriage,  Mr.  Yeldham 
came  back  to  Stonechester.  He  came  to 
Stonechester,  and  to  our  house,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  the  only  one  at  home.  I  saw 
him :  had  I  had  any  doubt  of  his  love  for 
Emma — and  I  had  none — ^I  should  have 
known  it  by  the  expression  of  his  face, 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  when  he  asked 
me  if  the  news  he  had  heard  was  true, 
and  if  he  had  to  congratulate  me  upon 
m J  sister's  engagement.  When  I  told  him 
*  Yes,*  he  muttered  some  vague  politeness, 
and  speedily  changed  the  subject.  *He 
had  only  looked  in  at  Stonechester,'  he 
said,  '  on  his  way  to  Dover ;  he  was  going 
abroad  again  for  some  little  time.  He 
should  not  be  back  until  long  after  my 
sister's  marriage.  Would  I  remember  him 
very  kindly  to  her,'  and — ^he  was  gone. 

"With  such  proofs  of  Mr.  Yeldham's 
love  for  my  sister,  my  pride  should,  of 
course,  have  taught  me  to  give  up  the 
worship  with  which  I  had  regarded  him, 
and  to  cast  out  his  image  from  the  place 
which  it  occupied  in  my  thoughts.     Did 


I  do  this  ?  Not  the  least  in  the  world. 
I  had  seen  him.  I  had  listened  to  him 
once  again,  and  I  was  more  madly  in  love 
with  him  than  ever ;  besides,  I  had  httle 
fear  of  rivalry.  I  was  innocent  in  those 
days,  and  I  thought  that  by  my.sijster's 
marriage,  she,  my  only  obstacle,  would  be 
removed  from  my  path,  and  that  Edward 
Yeldham,  with  ma  eyes  open  to  my  de- 
votion to  him,  would  ask  me  to  become  his 
wife. 

"  Emma  was  married.  On  her  wedding- 
day  came,  as  a  present,  a  set  of  handsome 
coral  ornaments,  with  Mr.  Yeldham's  card, 
bearing  some  address  in  Palermo  pencilled 
on  it,  inside  the  case.  That  was  all  that 
was  heard  of  him  imtil  some  three  months 
after,  when,  one  spring  afternoon,  he  called 
at  the  house  which  the  Heriots  were  then 
occupying  in  London.  I  was  staying  with 
them  at  the  time,  and  carefully  marked  his 
manner ;  I  had  opportunities  of  doing  so, 
for  he  was  asked  to  dinner,  and  became  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  house.  On  a  subse- 
quent occasion  of  his  being  in  Mrs.  Heriot 's 
company,  I  saw  the  fatal  mistake  which  I 
had  made  in  imagining  that  her  marriage 
would  cure  him  of  hisin&tuation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  respectful  than  his  manner 
to  her.  I  firmly  believe  firom  the  hour  of  his 
first  introduction  to  her  at  the  Deanery,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  never  addressed 
to  her  one  word  of  what  the  world  calls 
gallantry;  but  neither  his  eyes  nor  the 
tones  of  his  voice  were  under  his  control, 
and  I  knew  that  his  worship  of  Emma  was 
as  devoted  as  ever. 

**  Major  Heriot  saw  it  also ;  he  chafed 
under  this  man's  constant  presence  and 
evident  admiration,  of  Mrs.  Heriot.  He 
spoke  to  Emma  about  it,  and  she,  who 
thought  that  the  sun  shone  out  of  her 
husband's  small  grey  eyes  (you  have 
better  eyes  than  your  Ktther,  Gerald), 
came  to  me  full  of  incredulous  laughter, 
declaring  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mis- 
take, and  that  Mr.  Yeldham's  visits  were 
entirelv  on  my  account,  as  she  had  told  the 
major !  I  did  not  contradict  her ;  all  1  cared 
for  was  to  see  him,  to  be  thrown  into  his 
society,  to  soothe  myself  in  the  light  of  his 
eyes  and  with  the  music  of  his  voice.  -After 
all,  I  was  in  one  sense  safe  &om  my  rival 
now.  I  knew  Edward  Yeldham's  sense  of 
honour,  knew  that  whatever  he  might  feel, 
the  fisLct  of  her  marriage  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  him  ever  making  love  to  her,  and 
felt  sure  that  I  should  one  day  gain  him  for 
myself. 

**Yery  shortly  after  that  affair  came  a 
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crisis,  unexpected,  and  far  different  from 
anything  I  had  believed  or  hoped.  One 
evening  after  a  small  dinner- psa*t7  at  my 
sister's,  Mr.  Yeldham  and  I  were  seated 
in  the  conservatory ;  he  was  talking  hypo- 
thetically  and  of  a  third  person,  as  it  after- 
wards transpired,  in  a  way  which  led  me, 
maddened  as  I  was  by  my  love  for  him, 
to  believe  that  he  was  pleading  his  own 
canse ;  and  on  his  pausing  for  a  moment, 
1  said  something  equivalent  to  an  accept- 
ance of  his  suit.  That  was  the  most  painful 
moment  of  my  life,  but  it  was  more  painful 
almost  for  him  than  for  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  gently  and  yet  how  completely 
he  showed  me  mv  error,  leaving  me  no 
straw  of  hope  to  cling  to.  *  I  was  young,' 
he  said,  '  and  had  my  life  before  me ;  he 
was  doomed  to  celibacy  and  solitude,  but 
while  there  could  never  be  anything  be- 
tween us  stronger  than  friendship,  there 
was  no  reason  why  that  friendship  should 
not  be  most  deep  and  most  lasting!'  I 
agreed  to  this.  I  gave  him  my  hand  upon 
the  bargain,  and,  as  I  gave  it  him,  I  wished 
that  it  had  been  dagger-etrmedthat  I  might 
have  slain  him  where  I  stood,  for  I  hated 
him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! 

**  I  avoided  Mr.  Yeldham  when  he  called 
at  the  house  after  that  episode,  and  I  sup- 
pose four  or  five  months  elapsed  before  I 
saw  him  again.  He  reappeared  in  Septem- 
ber at  Baden,  where  I  was  staying  with 
the  Heriots,  and  my  -quick  eyes  soon 
showed  me  that  his  devotion  to  Emma 
had  undergone  no  change.  To  me  his 
manner  was  more  attentive,  more  cordial, 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  seemed 
to  feel  that  we  understood  each  other,  and 
that  no  misconstruction  could  be  placed 
upon  our  relations.  My  cordiality  was 
seemingly  as  great  as  his,  but  in  my  heart 
I  hated  him,  and  my  one  longing  was  for 
revenge  upon  him.  This  revenge  I  soon 
found  means  to  gratify  ! 

"  Two  days  after  Mr.  Yeldham's  appear- 
ance, Emma  told  me  that  Major  Heriot's 
jealousy  was  again  aroused,  and  I  took 
care  that  it  should  have  enough  to  feed 

on Shall  I  go  on  ?    You  loved  your 

mother,  Gerald,  and  you  will  hate  me  when 
you  hear  the  rest." 

"  Go  on  if  you  please ;  it  is  for  my 
mother's  sake  that  I  ask  you  to  proceed." 

"As  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Entwistle, 
with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders.  "  As 
I  said  before,  I  have  no  feeling  of  repent- 
ance for  my  actions  then.  Major  Heriot 
was  jealous,  and  I  fed  the  flame  of  his 
jealousy  by  anonymous  letters,  and  by 
every  possible  device  which  I  could  carry 


out  unsuspected.  My  sister  would  suffer, 
it  is  true,  but  I  had  little  sisterly  feeling 
for  her.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  thought  of 
her  in  the  matter ;  all  I  thoug^ht  of  vr^ 
revenge  upon  the  man  who  had  slighted 
me  in  my  love.  Mixed  up  with  this  was 
a  feeling  that  if  I  could  make  myself  useful 
to  him,  make  him  thoroughly  depend  on 
me,  I  might  win  him  agam !  You  canned  ! 
understand  the  coexistence  of  two  sncii  i 
fiselings,  but  you  are  not  a  woman ! 

•*  At  last  1  thought  I  saw  my  way  to 
carrying  out  this  idea.     A  gnknd  ball  was  \\ 
to  be  given  at  a  French  banker's,  to  which 
no  one  was  to  be  admitted  except  in  mask 
and  domino,  the  supper  hour  being  named 
for  the  period  of  identification^  when  dis- 
guise was  to  be  laid  aside.     Invitations 
were  sent  to  the  Heriots  and  myself,  and 
accepted  by  all ;  but,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  an  anonymous  letter,  written  by  me  in 
the  same  hand  and  style  as  those  previouslj 
sent  to  him,  Major  Heriot  pleaded  illness  j 
just  before  the  time  of  starting,  and  begged 
us  to  go  alone.    The  anonymous  letter  told 
him   that  he    would   that  night  have  as 
opportunity  of  observing  Mr.  Yeldham's 
conduct  towards  his  wife.     Mr.  Yeldham's  ' 
dress  he  knew,  as  he  liad  had  a  Iiand  in  lis  .' 
selection ;  Mrs.  Heriot  and  Miss  Hastisfs  ; 
would  be  dressed  in  similar  dominoes,  blict  li 
with  rose  edgings.    And  as  the  ladies  ifff^  ' 
exactly  alike  in  height  and  figure,  he  mifc^-  ,i 
if  he  would  keep  an  eye  of  observation  os  \ 
his  wifa,  be  careful  to  remember  the  sok 
distinguishing  mark ;  which  was,  that  she 
would  wear  a  small  lavender  coloured  bovr 
sewn  on  the  hood  of  her  domino,  whereas 
her  sister's  would  be  perfectly  plain. 

"  When  the  carriage,  containing  only  mr 
sister  and  myself,  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
the  hotel  where  the  ball  was  given,  she 
alighted  first ;  and  as  she  was  getiiDg  out, 
I  securely  pinned  to  the  hood  of  my  own 
domino  the  lavender  bow   which  I  had 
provided  for  the  purpose.     We  were  both 
masked,  as  was  every  one  else,  but  we  'were 
soon  joined  by  Mr.  Yeldham,  whose  dress  we 
recognised  at  once,  and  by  other  friends.  I 
managed  to  draw  Mr.  Yeldham  apart  from 
the  others,  and  quickly  perceived  that  onr 
movements  were  watched  by  a  small  actiTe 
figure  in  a  black  domino.  I  danced  two  con- 
secutive dances  with  my  companion,  and 
afterwards,  under  the  pretext  of  suffering 
from  heat,  asked  him  to  take  me  into  the 
conservatory,  where  we  seated  ourselves  in 
a  position  where  our  every  movement  conld 
be  seen  by  the  frequent  loungers  in  ^^^ 
passage  at  the  end,  whither,  however,  the 
sound  of  our  voices  could  not  reach.    ^^^  ' 
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sooner  were  we  seated,  than  I  marked  the 
slight  figure  in  the  black  domixko  intently 
regarding  us.  I  talked  with  great  anuna- 
tiou,  though,  purposely,  in  a  Xow  tone,  and 
seemed  to  inspire  mj  oompackioci.  I  re^ 
minded  him  of  some  atoiy  of  pcivBite  tiwaa- 
tricals,  with  which  he  had  axnufled  xaie  when 
in  London,  and  asked  him  to  repeat  it.  He 
acted  the  scene  which  he  described,  and  in 
so  doing,  he  took  mj  hand  wid  bent  oyer 
me  as  though  addvessing  me  in  the  moejt 
fervent  manner.  At  that  stomenit,  with 
one  upward  glance,  I  sasw  the  man  in  the 
domino  turn  away  and  disappear ;  ihen  I 
knew  that  my  revenge  on  the  man  that 
bad  slighted  xae  wa&ahont  to  be  accom- 
plished.'* 

"  Good  God  l"  died  Gerald,  ''  I  see  it 
all  now !" 

"  Stay  and  hear  me  out.  I  waa  about 
to  meet  some  friends  in  Switeerland,  and 
had  arranged  to  start  at  a  very  early  hour 
that  morning.  On  our  arrival  at  home,  Mrs. 
Heriot  was  surprised  to  find  that  her  hus- 
band bad  just  gone  out.  He  did  not  return 
until  be  had  shot  Edward  Yeldham,  in  the 
full  belief  that  he  was  Mrs.  Heriot *s  lover." 

*'  But  could  not  my  mother  prove         " 

"  What  P  and  to  whom  could  she  appeal  ? 
To  me,  yon  wOl  say,  to  prove  that  I,  and 
not  she,  was  the  person  addressed  in  the 
conservatory?  I  was  far  away  by  that 
time,  and  the  letter  which  she  wrote  failed 
to  reach  me." 

"But  the  domino  —  Bir  Geoffry  —  my 
Either — ^knew  that  the  woman  who  was  in 
the  conservatory  wore  a  lavender  bow  in 
her  domino  hood  ?" 

"  That  lavender  bow  was  in  the  hood  of 
Mrs.  Heriot*8  domino  when  she  produced 
it  to  convince  her  husband  of  his  error  !  I 
myself  pinned  it  there  as  she  rested  on  my 
shoulder  on  our  way  back  from  the  ball." 

Mrs.  Entwistle  paused,  and  looked  up 
at  Gerald,  expecting  an  outburst  of  wrath. 

Bat  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he 
muttered  in  a  broken  voice  : 

"  My  poor  darling !  my  poor  darling  1 
how  she  must  have  suffered  1  Thank  God, 
her  innocence  can  now  be  proved  !" 
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If  their  claims  of  long  descent  be  well 
founded,  the  Tichbomes  of  Tichbome 
lorded  it  in  Hampshire  long  befiore  the  ad- 
vent of  William  the  Norman,  and  were 
masters  of  the  manor  bearing  their  name 
^ben  Alfred  ruled  the  land.  Trossel  says 
the  name  is   a  contraction  of  De  Itchen- 


bomne,  another  writer  tibat  it  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  Tioebum.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
a  Sir  Bioger  de  Tichbome  built  the 
northerjQ  aiale  of  the  village  church  in  the 
reign  of  jQenry  the  First.  In  that  of  the 
second  king  of  the  name,  there  lived  another 
Sir  Eoger,  a  darixkg,  vaiiajoit  knight,  but  an 
illiberal  one  withal.  Whepa  his  wife,  Mabell, 
ley  «pon  h«r  death4>ed,  she  was  seised  with 
a  desire  to  keep  her  mamory  green  by  be- 
qneaiiluag  a  dble  of  luread  for  yearly  dis- 
trib«tion  to  the  poor  u|ion  the  £east  of  the 
AnnonQiaUon.  The  master  of  Tichbome 
did  not  csire  to  cross  his  dying  wiie,  but 
in  the  same  churhsh  spkijk  as  actuated 
,  Qodiva's  lord,  took  aU  grace  from  his  con- 
sent by  the  conditicm  he  imposed.  In  order 
to  limiit  his  liability,  Sir  Roger  stipulated 
his  lady's  bequest  ^onld  be  confiBed  to  the 
Sdimual  proceeds  of  so  much  of  his  land  as  she 
could  travel  reand  unaided,  while  a  certaixL 
billet  of  wood  was  Irarning.  The  iBfurm 
dame  was  carried  to  a  comer  of  a  field  and 
Laid  upon  the  ground  until  the  brand  was 
fia.irly  kindled ;  thea  she  rose  and  started 
npon  her  race  against  time,  crawling  at 
such  a  pace,  and  displaymg  s«ch  staying 
qualities,  that  her  dismayed  husband  won- 
,  dered  when  ^e  woold  cry,  '*  Hold  !— 
enough!*'  Stop  she  did  at  last,  but  not 
before  she  had  won  some  goodly  acres  for 
her  deatb*bed  fancy,  and  performed  a  feat 
of  pedestarianism  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
scene  of  it  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
''  The  Crawls."  This  achieved,  Lady  Mabell 
was  carried  back  to  her  chamber,  and  all 
the  &mily  summonad  to  hear  her  last  words 
of  prophetic  wamisig.  So  long  as  the 
terms  of  her  hardly-won  bequest  were 
strictly  carried  out -would  the  Tichbomes 
prosper,  but  shoidd  any  of  the  race  attempt 
to  discontinue  or  divert  Lady  Mabell's 
benefaction,  his  oovetousness  would  entail 
the  extinction  of  his  bouse ;  an  event  to  be 
foreshadowed  by  a  generation  of  seven  sons 
being  succeeded  by  a  generation  of  seven 
daughters  and  no  son.  So  the  Lady  Day 
distribution  of  twenty-six  ounce  loaves  to 
all  comers  was  founded,  and  the  Tichbome 
Dole  became  a  Hampshire  mstitution. 

County  honours  were  not  unknovm  to 
the  earlier  Tichbomes.  In  three  several 
years  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second, 
Sir  John  Tichbome  served  as  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Southampton:  besides  being  a 
member  of  parhament,  a  justiee-itinerant, 
and  castellan  of  the  king's  castle  of  Old 
Sarum.  In  1487,  the  shrievalty  was  again 
mied  by  a  John  Tichbome.  In  1522,  Nicho- 
las Tichbome  acted  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  collecting  the  subsidy  in  aid  of 
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the  Duke  of  Snffblk's  armj  in  France,  and 
thirty  years  afterwards  we  find  a  Nicholas 
Tichbome  in  the  ofice  of  sheriff.  When 
England  became  a  Protestant  conntiy,  the 
Tichbome«  held  fast  to  the  old  &ith,  and 
some  of  them  got  into  tronble  thereby.  In 
1588,  a  Mr.  Tichbome  was  subjected  to  an 
examination,  tonching  his  having  departed 
beyond  seas  and  returned  home  with  certain 
Popish  relics.  In  1585,  a  Nicholas  Tich- 
bome, of  Hampshire,  excused  himself  for 
not  doing,  his  part  in  raising  light  horse  for 
her  majesty's  service — a  penalty  attached 
to  nonconformity— on  the  ground  of  lack 
of  means,  he  bemg  a  younger  brother,  and 
the  son  of  a  younger  brother,  and  already 
in  custody  for  recusancy.  The  foUowingyear 
saw  a  member  of  the  old  family  in  custody 
for  a  much  more  grievous  offence ;  nothing 
less  than  the  conspiring  with  other  '*  wicked 
and  devilish  youths*'  to  murder  Elizabeth, 
bring  in  foreign  invasion,  deliver  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  sack  the  City  of  London, 
rob  and  destroy  all  the  wealthy  sub- 
jects of  the  realm,  set  fire  to  all  the  queen's 
ships,  cloy  all  the  great  ordnance,  to  kill 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  Secretary  Walsingham, 
Sir  Balph  Sadler,  and  Sir  Amias  Paulett, 
and  to  subvert  religion  and  the  whole  state 
of  government. 

Young,  handsome,  gifted,  eager  to  enjoy 
life,  and  rich  enough  to  do  so,  it  was  an 
unlucky  hour  for  Ghidiock  Tichbome  when 
Jesuit  iBallard  persuaded  his  friend  Babing- 
ton  ^  turn  conspirator.  '*  Before  this  thing 
chanced,"  said  the  victim  of  ill-placed 
friendship,  *'  we  lived  together  in  the  most 
flourishing  estate ;  of  whom  went  report  in 
the  Strand,  in  Fleet-street,  and  elsewhere 
about  London,  but  of  Babing^n  and  Tich- 
bome ?  No  threshold  was  of  force  to  brave 
our  entry.  Thus  we  lived  and  wanted 
nothing  we  could  wish  for,  and  God  knows 
what  less  in  my  head  than  matters  of  state 
Affairs ! ' '  Babington  confided  his  mad  plans 
to  Tichbome,  and  he,  while  revising  to  be 
fb  dealer  in  the  affair,  kept  his  friend's 
counsel,  and  **  so  consented."  While  Bab- 
ington and  his  fellows,  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  fancied  the  crown  of  England  lay 
at  their  disposing,  wily  Walsingham  had 
thrown  his  net  around  them,  ready  to  haul 
them  to  death  when  the  fitting  moment 
came.  Arraigned  for  high  treason,  Ghidiock 
Tichbome  at  first  pleaded  not  guilty,  but 
afterwards  admitted  his  complicity  in  the 
plots,  and  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered ;  a  sentence  executed 
in  all  its  horrid  details  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields.     Before  paying  the  penalty  of  his 


crime,  the  unhappy  conspirator  addressed 
his  "  dear  countrymen,"  warning  them  mi 
to  be  led  away  l^  a  too  g^neroas  friend- 
ship as  he  had  been,  and  asking  their  pltj. 
"  My  sorrows  may  be  your  joy,  yet  mii 
your  smiles  with  tears,  and  pity  my  cue. 
1  am  descended  fiom  a  house  from  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Conquest,  neyer 
stained  tiU  this  my  misfortune.  I  hai! 
a  wife,  and  one  child — my  wife,  Agns. 
my  dear  wife,  and  there's  my  grief;  ssi 
my  sisters  left  in  my  hand;  my  poor 
servants,  their  master  being  taken,  are 
dispersed,  for  all  which  I  do  most 
heartily  grieve !"  In  his  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  D'Israeli  quotes  a  pathetic  letter 
of  leave-taking  written  by  Tichbome  to  hk 
young  wife,  and  some  verses  composed  bj 
him  in  the  Tower  the  night  before  he 
"  perished  with  all  the  blossoms  of  life  aod 
genius  about  him,  in  the  May-time  of  his 
existence."  What  this  prison  poem  was 
like  may  be  seen  &om  the  following  stanzas : 

Ht  prime  of  ypnik  ii  but  a  fivat  of  cares, 
My  feast  of  joy  ie  but  a  dish  of  pain, 

My  erop  of  com  is  but  a  field  of  taies. 
And  all  mj  goods  is  bafc  rain  hi^  of  gain. 

The  day  is  fled,  and  yet  I  saw  no  sun, 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  b  done ! 

My  spring  is  past,  and  ret  it  hath  not  sprnB)r> 

The  fruit  is  dead,  ana  yet  the  leases  are  gnA 
My  youth  is  past,  and  yet  I^am  bat  young, 


saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  waa  not  seen. 
My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  is  not  sdud. 
And  now  I  ]ir^  and  now  my  Ufii  b  done! 

Among  the  prisoners  in  the  Fleet  h 
1594  was  one  Benjamin  Beard,  who  songlit 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  powers  thsx 
were  by  betraying  his  co-religionists.  Wiit- 
ing  to  Morgan  Jones,  of  Gray's  Iniu  tbis 
precious  rascal  tells  him  that  Jerome 
Heath,  of  Winchester,  himself  neither » 
recusant  nor  suspected  for  religion,  was 
wont,  in  times  of  disturbance,  to  faarbonr 
such  persons,  and  when  the  writer's  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Tichbome,  lived,  two  priests 
who  were  continually  in  her  house,  osei 
upon  search  being  made,  to  hide  at  Heath's 
three  or  four  days  together.  Beard  offere^ 
to  go  to  Winchester  Castle,  where  his 
uncle,  Gilbert  Tichbome,  and  other  friends 
remained  for  their  convenience,  and  de- 
liver them  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Keeper,  providing  his  lordship  would  s^ 
manage  his  release  that  his  traitorous 
doings  should  not  be  suspected ;  bnt  thr 
shameful  offer  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
accepted.  In  1597,  a  Nicholas  Ticbborae 
was  examined  before  Attomey-Genej^I 
Coke  and  Solicitor-General  Fleming,  ^^^ 
denied  that  Rc^r  Tichbome,  who  kept 
him,  ever  heard  any  sermon  in  his  own  o? 
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his  mother's  honse,  but  he  confessed  his 
brother  Thomas,  a  seminary  priest,  had 
said  mass  twice  in  one  day  in  Roger's  ab- 
sence, for  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Tichbome. 

Although  the  Tichbomes,  like  other 
Catholic  gentry,  suffered  in  purse  and  per- 
son for  their  attachment  to  their  religion, 
Camden  goes  too  far  in  asserting  that  the 
family  languished  in  obscurity  in  consor 
qncnce  of  their  Catholicism.  Recusant  as 
he  was,  Benjamin  Tichbome,  Esquire,  was 
one  of  the  batch  of  ten  knights  dubbed  by 
Elizabeth  at  Basing  in  1601.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred and  three  saw  him  sheriff  of  the 
county,  very  happily  for  his  interests, 
since  it  afforded  that  opportunity  which, 
duly  seized,  leads  on  to  fortune.  This  op- 
portunity was  the  death  of  the  great  queen. 
AlS  soon  as  the  news  reached  the  Hamp- 
shire knight's  ears,  he  stayed  not  for 
orders  from  London,  but,  hurrying  to 
Winchester,  at  once  proclaimed  the  acces- 
sion of  James  the  First.  His  ready  zeal 
was  not  thvown  away  npon  the  new  monarch. 
James  gave  Sir  Benjamin  the  keepership 
of  Winchester  Castle,  a  post  he  coveted,  in 
fee  farm,  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred  a 
year,  for  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  eldest 
son.  The  latter  was  shortly  afterwards 
knighted  at  the  Charterhouse,  figuring 
among  the  guests  at  a  grand  entertainment 
given  to  the  king  there.  The  following 
year  the  plague  drove  the  king  from  Lon- 
don, and  he  held  his  court  of  justice  at 
Winchester,  to  which  city  officials,  lawyers, 
peers,  and  courtiers  soon  flocked ;  for  upon 
the  12th  of  November  fifty  of  the  county 
light  horse,  under  Sir  Richard  Tich- 
bome's  command,  rode  over  to  Bagshot, 
and  brought  thence  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  other  gentlemen  concerned  in  **  Ra- 
leigh's Plot,"  who  were  handed  over  to 
the  custody  of  Sir  Benjamin  Tichbome. 
The  sheriff,  of  course,  officiated  at  the  en- 
suing trials  and  played  his  part  in  the  fiurce 
of  the  execution,  when  Cobham,  Grey,  and 
Markham  were  made  to  taste  the  bitterness 
of  death  before  being  respited.  James  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Tichbome.  Land 
records  that  upon  the  29th  of  August,  1611, 
the  king  himself  sat  at  Tichbome  to  hear 
his  cause  respecting  the  presidency  of  St. 
John's,  and  that  day  was  a  favourite  one 
with  James  for  honouring  Sir  Benjamin 
with  his  company;  he  was  at  Tichbome 
on  tl^at  date  in  1615,  1618,  and  1623. 
Upon  the  last  occasion  he  knighted  the 
host's  fourth  son,  Henry,  having  previously 
done  the  same  office  for  his  two  other  sons 
— the  second,  Walter,  having  been  knighted 


at  Whitehall  in  1604,  and  the  thh-d,  Ben- 
jamin,  at  Tichbome,  1618,  while  in  1620 
the  head  of  the  family  had  been  elevated 
to  the  hundred  and  forty-eighth  English 
baronetcy.  Sir  Benjamin  enjoyed  his  new 
title  nine  years,  dying  in  1629.  In  the  old 
chnrch  at  Tichbome  may  still  be  seen  the 
monument  raised  to  his  memory  and  to  that 
of  his  wife,  Amphillis,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  inviolate  affection  for  forty  years. 

Sir  Benjamin's  sons  contrived  to  retain 
the  royal  favour  their  sire  had  won  for  the 
Tichbomes.  His  successor, .  Sir  Richard, 
was  sent  by  Charles  the  First  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  appointed 
ranger  of  the  forest  of  West  Beare.  Sir 
Walter  married  an  heiress,  but  neverthe- 
less was  not  able  to  keep  out  of  monetary 
difficulties.  In  conjunction  with  the  baronet 
he  did  a  deal  of  business  in  the  way  of 
borrowing,  but  when  the  time  came  for 
paying,  the  brothers  laughed  at  their  cre- 
ditors, being  protected  against  all  legal  pro* 
cesses  as  sworn  servants  of  the  crown.  In 
1626,  Mary  Pulteney  petitioned  against  the 
renewal  of  this  protection,  complaining  that 
the  Tichbomes  would  neither  pay  her  nine 
hundred  pounds  they  owed  her,  nor  give 
reasonable  security  for  an  extension  of  time. 
They  were  ordered  to  satisfy  the  lady  upon 
pcdn  of  losing  their  privileges,  and  appa- 
rently obeyed  orders,  for  in  1637  a  host  of 
creditors  prayed  the  king's  council  to  stay 
protection  until  their  long-standing  claims 
were  settled.  One  of  them,  John  Button, 
sheriff  of  Hants,  setting  forth  how  '*  out  of 
his  affection  for  Sir  Richard  and  Sir  Walter 
Tichbome,  he  not  only  famished  their  oc- 
casions with  ready  money,  but  stood  engaged 
for  them  for  other  moneys  amounting  to 
five  hundred  pounds,"  which  had  been  due 
five  years,  but  they  stood  upon  their  pro- 
tection,  notwithstanding  they  had  sufficient; 
to  make  good  their  debts,  and  yet  live  like- 
themselves.  Hard  pressed  upon  all  sides^ 
the  Tichbomes  became  petitioners  in  turn ; 
assuring  the  king  that  in  the  space  of  two 
years  they  had  paid  or  secured  thirteen 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  their  own  and 
other  men's  debts,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
clamours  of  so  many  importunate  creditors, 
they  would  not  ask  for  a  renewal  of  their 
protection,  but  besought  his  majesty  to 
smnmon  their  creditors  before  the  council, 
that  a  reasonable  composition  might  be 
agreed  upon.  This  was  done,  but  we  can 
find  no  record  of  the  result. 

Impecuniosity  was  the  badge  of  the  Tich- 
bomes at  this  time.  Sir  William  Calley, 
writing  to  Richard  Harvey,  says:  *'The 
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sbeiiff  of  HftBts  has  laid  a  kind  of  extent  on 
tlie  Tichborne'fi  lands,  which  is  likely  to  be 
worth  nothing,  and  so  I  am  in  good  possi- 
bility of  being  cheated  ont  of  my  five 
ponnds.  Being  John  Tichbome  is  the 
king's  servant,  advise  me  bow  I  might 
obtain  leave  to  arrest  him."  This  Tich- 
borne  tried  to  get  a  lease  from  the  crown 
of  all  the  qnarries  and  mines  *'of  chalk, 
limestone,  and  sand**  abont  Milford  Haven, 
bnt  was  baulked  by  the  officials,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred,  reporting  that  the 
people  there  depended  npon  those  things 
for  their  means  of  tillage,  and  that  it  was 
not  fitting  they  should  be  forced  to  obtain 
licenses  from  any  private  person.  Probably 
this  was  John  Tichbome,  D.D.,  whose  wife, 
Priscilla,  besought  Land's  help,  complain- 
ing that  when  she  married  the  doctor,  he 
promised  not  to  meddle  with  the  property 
left  her  by  her  first  hnsband,  but  as  soon  as 
the  knot  was  tied,  in  defiance  of  his  promise, 
he  mortgaged  a  house  of  hers^for  the  benefit 
of  one  of  his  sons,  and  afterwards  made  a 
deed  of  gift  of  the  whole  of  her  estate  to 
his  other  son,  who,  in  virtue  thereof,  had 
seized  npon  everything,  even  to  her  wear^ 
ing  apparel.  While  the  D.D.  was  robbing 
his  wife  and  dreaming  of  enriching  himself 
at  the  expense  of  the  folks  of  Milford  Haven, 
Sir  Richard  Tichbome  bit  upon  a  scheme 
to  put  money  in  his  parse.  He  discovered 
that,  by  a  law  passed  in  Eliaabeth's  reign, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  servant  should  leave 
his  service  without  a  testimoniftl  that  he 
was  free  to  do  so.  No  officer  having  been 
appointed  to  issue  suoh  documents,  the  act 
)»d  never  been  put  in  foftJe.  Sir  Richard 
asked  for  the  appointment,  with  HbeHy  to 
charge  twopence  for  every  testimonial  he 
issued.  King  Charles,  anxious  to  confbr  a 
mark  of  favour  upon  the  baronet,  oom^ 
manded  oertain  officials  to  see  to  the  affitir, 
and  settle  what  rent  Sir  Richard  sfaouM 
pay  to  the  crown  for  such  privilege.  Wo 
fancy  Sir  Richard  waMS  disappointed  of  his 
twopence,  matters  of  greater  moment  soon 
occupyinj^  the  minds  of  the  kiag*  and  bis 
advisers,  for  the  great  oonfiiet  was  at  band. 
WLen  it  came,  of  the  four  blathers,  Walter 
was  dead  and  Henry  busy  in  Ireland ;  Ben* 
jamin,  disgusted  with  the  idea  of  civil  war, 
retired  to  the  Continent ;  and  Sir  Ricfaard 
cast  in  bis  fortunes  with  those  of  his 
patron,  contented  to  hold  a  subordiziate 
command  under  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Ogle,  whose  troops  he  admitted  to  gamson 
Winchester  Castle  for  the  king. 

Sir  Riohard  Tichbome  died  soon  after 
the  comuenoement  of  ^e  war,  aad  wa6 


succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Hcniy,  wk, 
like  him,  did  duty  under  Ogle,  fighting  at 
tlie  battle  of  Cheridown,  and  holding  the 
castle  obstinately  against  the  attacks  of  tbe 
parliamentarians,  under  his  own  brotber- 
in-law,  Sir  WilKam  Wallep,  untQ  notbiirg 
was  left  to  fight  for,  his  loyalty  beii^ 
punished  by  the  sequestration  of  his  estata 
until  the  whiriigig  of  time  brought  its  I^ 
renges.  In  1666,  we  find  Sir  Henry  TiA 
borne  obtaining  a  passportrtoTisitFlanden 
and  the  Spa  waters  for  bis  health's  sake. 
Returning  to  England  in  1668,  he  was, 
much  to  bis  astonishraeni,  arreted  and 
committed  to  Winchester,  shortly  after- 
wards  being  traanferred  to  the  Tower,  to 
remam  (^  close  prisoner  there  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  without  having  the  slightest  notion 
of  what  he  was  accused.  All  he  knew 
was  that  his  house  at  Tichbome  had  been 
ransacked  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  wain- 
scotings  and  ceilings  pulled  down,  to  find 
some  eridence  against  him.  He  was  one  of 
Bedloe'0  tictims,  and  was  released,  untried. 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  only  compen- 
sation  ^r  Heniy  received  for  his  ill- 
deserred  imprisonment  was  the  Heutenaccr 
of  the  New  Forest,  and  the  promise  of  bsc? 
paid  for  oertain  land  appropriated  by  tk 
king  for  his  new  palace  at  Winchestpr;  y 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  kin  ever  iomM- 
the  money. 

While  the  Tiohbomes  were  (feus  nndfii 
cloud  at  home,  one  of  the  race  was  8ldlfiil|j 
and  gallantly  carving  his  own  fortune  b 
IreJand.  This  was  Sir  H«iry,  Ae  yonnget 
son  of  Sir  Benjamin,  who,  after  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  art  of  war  in  the  Low 
Ck>nntries,  received  from  James  the  First 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  tbe 
governorship  of  Liiford  Castle.  When 
the  rebelKon  broke  out  in  Ireland  in 
1^1,  ffir  Henry  Tichbome  was  appointed 
governor  of  Drogheda,  and  with  his  own 
thousand  men  and  Sir  Thomas  Lncas's 
horse  set  etrt  for  his  post.  *  Catholic  as  he 
was,  the  new  governor  waited  two  hours  in 
the  streete  of  Dh>gheda  before  he  could 
obtain  a  lodging,  and  then  had  to  take 
forcible  pessession.  The  onhf  defences  the 
town  ooutd  boast  were  an  old  wall  and  an 
ordinary  ditdb,  and  in  three  weeks'  time 
the  pkiee  was  invested  By  a  r^l  an»y 
fourteen  thousand  strong.  IV)r  three 
months  the  siege  went  on,  untfl  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  feed  upon  horses,  dogs. 
and  cats ;  but  the  governor  never  tbought 
of  giving  in,  and  so  galled  the  be6ieg«« 
by  vigorous  sallies  that  i3»y  were  glad  ^ 
deoamp  before  the  JDiike  of  Omao^i  anoy 
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of  relief  appeared  on  the  scene.     When  he 
received  reinforcements,  Sir  Henry  followed 
his  foes  np  until  he  had  driven  them  into 
Ulster.      For  this    he    was  made   privy 
cotincillor,  and  in  1642  one  of  the  two  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  in  the  place  of  Sir  W. 
Parsons,  *^  being  a  man  of  so  excellent  a 
fame,"  writes  Clarendon,  "  that  though  the 
parliament  was  heartily  ftngry  at  the  re- 
moval of  the  other,  and  knew  this  would 
never  be  brought  to  serve  their  turn,  yet 
they  had  nothing  to  object  against  him." 
While  holding  this  office,  Tichbome  helped 
the  distressed  Protestants  so  heartily,  that 
when  parliament  became  supreme,  it  kept 
his  regiment  in  the  service,  and  retained 
Sir  Henry  in  his  Drogheda  governorship. 
The  execution  of  the  king,  however,  was  too 
much  for  the  brave  veteran ;  he  threw  up 
his  appointment  and  retired   into  private 
life,   ''till  snoh  times    as   the    coninsions 
among  those  who  had  usurped  the  govern- 
ment had  given  opportunity  to  the  woU- 
ivishers  of  the  royaJ  family  to  show  them- 
selves," and  when  that  time  came  the  old 
captain  had  a  chief  hand  in  forwarding 
tho  cause  in  Ireland.      Charles  the  Second 
made  him  field-marshal  of  the  forces  in 
that  country,  an  appointment  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1667,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
His  eldest  son  had  died  before  him  in  battle; 
his  second  son  was  knighted  by  Charles  the 
Second ;  this  Sir  William  Tichbome  lost 
two  sons  on  the  battle-field  and  one  at  sea ; 
his  successor  was  knighted  by  William  the 
Third,  created  baronet  in  1697,  and  upon 
the  accession  of  G-eorge  the  First  elevated 
to  the  peerage ;  but  the  heir  to  the  family 
honours  being  cast  away  in  the  bay  of  Liver- 
pool, the  Irish  barony  of  Ferrand  became 
extinct  upon  the  death  of  the  first  baron. 

Tired  of  court  and  camp  the  Tichbomes 
henceforward  remained  satisfied  with  main- 
taining their  position  among  the  squirearchy 
of  Hampshire.  In  1786,  the  old  house  was 
represented  by  Sir  Henry  Tichbome,  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the 
magistracy  of  the  rioting  attending  the 
gathering  tog^her  of  rogues  and  vagabonds 
from  all  quarters  upon  the  coming  round 
of  Lady  Day,  resolved  to  dare  the  ancient 
prophecy  and  abolish  the  Tichbome  Dole. 
Singularly  enough,  he  was  blessed  with  a 
family  of  seven  sons  and  one  daughter; 
more  singular  still,  his  successor  had  seven 
daughters  and  never  a  son,  and  at  his  death 
the  property  passed  to  his  brother  Edward, 
who  had  changed  his  name  to  that  of 
Doughty,  and  was  known  as  Sir  Edward 
Tichborne-Doughty;  fi»  iftuit  Lady  MabelPB 


prediction  was,  after  a  fashion,  falfilled; 
but  in  1853  the  two  names  changed  places 
by  royal  license,  and  the  Tichbomes 
were  Tichbomes  once  again.  The  doom 
threatened  seven  centnries  ago  seemed  near 
a  more  precise  fulfilment  when  the  once 
prolific  family  was  represented  in  tho 
Baronetage  by  a  posthumous  infant  and 
his  unde,  "Roger  Charles,  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  at  sea  in  1854." 


SQUARE  AT  LAST. 


The  Englishman  at  large  is  nothing  if 
not  a  sportsman,  and  the  New  World  afibrds 
him  singular  advantages  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  pet  proclivities.  H'e  who  in  the 
lightness  of  his  heart  says  to  himself,  "  Let 
me  get  up  and  kill  something,"  is  in  Ame- 
rica seldom  at  a  loss  for  something  to  kill, 
and  can  please  himself  as  to  the  size  of  his 
game,  ^m  the  dainty  quail  to  tough  old 
Ebenezer,  the  renowned  **  grizzly"  himself. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  difficulty  of  choice.  Florida 
held  out  many  attractions,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  try 
the  hunting-grounds  about  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  Omaha,  where,  an  energetic 
Western  friend  wrote  me,  all  kinds  of  game 
were  to  be  had  in  plenty,  especially,  he  in- 
formed me,  in  a  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
"  big  game,"  deer,  buffaloes,  bears,  and — 
and — Indians.  With  many  a  sigh  I  turned 
from  this  alluring  prospect,  as  involving 
the  sacrifice  of  too  mucn  time,  and  betook 
myself  to  the  St.  John  river,  Florida,  and, 
engaging  the  services  of  one  Lafiiyette  K. 
Wallop,  better  known  in  that  part  of  the 
country  as  Chunky  Lafe,  in  allusion  to  his 
thick- set  muscular  conformation,  aa  hunts- 
man, boatman,  and  general  factotam,  I  set 
out  in  his  canoe,  in  quest  of  deer,  Lafe  pad- 
dling away  at  a  grec^  pace.  Chunky  Lafe 
was  a  silent  man,  sparing  in  his  speech,  but 
prodigal  of  his  thews  and  sinews.  His  power- 
ial  strokes  sent  the  light  craft  flying 
rapidly  past  the  marshy  banks,  wooded  to 
the  water's  edge,  till,  just  as  I  was  begin- 
ning to  eig'oy  the  enforced  repose  of  the 
passive  tenant  of  a  canoe,  a  sadden  shout 
from  the  hunter  startled  me  out  of  my 
semi-somnolent  condition. 

"  Say,    boss,"    said    the    Chunky    one, 
"  guess  you'd  best  lay  down  in  the  canoe." 

"  Why  on  earth  should  I  lie  down  ?     I 
do  not  see  any  reason  for  hiding." 

''  Wal,  fact  is  Hefty  Bill  Slooum  is  com- 
ing up  stream." 
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"And  'wliat  have  I  to  do  with  Mr.  Slo- 
cnm  ?"  I  snapped  out  rather  impatiently. 

"  Wal  yer  sec,  Bill  and  mo  is  on  shoot- 
ing terms,  and  every  time  we  meet  we 
air  kinder  bound  to  have  a  crack  at  each 
other ;  so  as  I  guess  yon,  c*ynmel,  ain't  in 
this  deal,  yon  ought  not  to  pnt  np  any 
stakes ;  this  here  muss  ain't  none  of  yonr 
fnneral,  but  it  might  soon  be  if  you  kep' 
settin'  up  thar." 

Here  was  a  delightful  situation !  Two 
Southern  desperadoes  burning  to  engage  in 
an  aquatic  duel,  all  remonstrance  or  in- 
terference absolutely  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless  -,  the  agreeable  prospect  of  the 
canoe  being  upset  in  a  broad  rapid  river 
thickly  tenanted  by  alligators  being  coupled 
with  the  probability  of  being  accidentally 
picked  off  by  the  rifle  of  Mr.  Slocum. 

However,  as  the  exposure  of  my  upper 
works  to  Hefty  Bill's  fire  could  serve  no 
useful  purpose,  I  followed  the  advice  of 
Lafe  and  lay  down  tolerably  well  under 
cover,  breathing  many  a  prayer  for  the 
success  of  our  side.  Peering  over  the  edge 
I  saw  that  our  opponent  was  waiting,  rifle 
in  hand,  for  us  to  come  within  range,  a 
feat  we  were  accomplishing  with  detestable 
rapidity,  while  my  gondolier's  rifle  was  at 
hand  ready  cocked,  so  that  he  could  drop 
the  paddle  and  seize  his  weapon  at  the 
slightest  movement  of  his  adversary.  Nearer 
and  nearer  we  came,  not  a  sound  breaking 
the  deathlike  silence  but  the  light  plash  of 
the  paddle,  as  Lafe,  by  a  few  last  vigorous 
strokes,  shot  within  range  of  the  enemy. 
Dropping  his  paddle  with  lightning  speed 
the  hunter  seized  his  rifle.  The  report  of 
the  two  weapons  rang  out  together  as  accu- 
rately as  if  the  combatants  had  fired  by 
signal.  The  plash  and  ricochet  of  Slocum's 
bullet  told  me  my  man  was  unhurt,  when 
Chunky  Lafe,  lifting  his  foz-skin  cap,  said 
slowly  and  solemnly : 

''Square  at  last^  Bill  Slocum!  Poor 
Sal  I" 

A  canoe  floating  lazily  down  the  river 
was  all  that  remained  to  tell  that  Hefty 
Bill  Slocum  had  ever  existed. 

The  mention  of  a  woman's  name  by  my 
usually  taciturn  guide  naturally  awakened 
my  curiosity,  but  the  moment  did  not  seem 
favourable  for  investigating  the  mystery, 
so  I  discreetly  held  my  tongue,  but  I  sup- 
pose looked  inquiringly  enough,  as,  after 
paddling  swiftly  and  silently  for  nearly  an 
hour,  Lafe  deigned  to  open  his  lips. 

"Beg  pardon,  c'yumel,  for  bustin'  up 
your  day's  sport  with  my  private  biz',  but 
g^ess  you'll  excuse  me  when  I  teU  you  the 


story.     Thar's  a  good  friend  of  zmoe  Hves  i 
around  the  creek  here,  and  if  you  don't  mind 
we'll  lay  over  at  his  sbaniy,  and  after  snpper 
I'll  tell  you  the  rights  of  the  muss  'twiit 
me  and  Bill" 

I  consented  gladly  enongk,  feding  tbt 
after  the  scene  just  enacted  all  hQii% 
would  be  utterly  tame  and  spiritle^ 
Paddling  a  short  distance  up  a  narro? 
tributary  stream  (always  called  a  creek  z 
these  countries)  we  came  upon  a  large  sd 
cheerful-looking  homestead.  Lafe's  friesd 
received  us  witib  true  American  hospitalitr ; 
his  house,  his  meat,  his  (hink,  his  horses, 
and  his  dogs  were  all  at  our  service  in  a 
moment.  After  a  stiff  horn  of  Monon- 
gahela  to  whet  (very  unneoessanlj)  oor 
appetites,  we  fell  pell-mell  on  a  saToorj 
meal  of  oysters,  fish,  and  bear-meat^  not  for- 
getting hog  and  hominy.  At  the  oondn- 
sion  of  a  repast  worthy  of  full-grown  ixn- 
constrictors,  our  host  produced  a  demi-job 
of  old  Santa  Cruz,  and  pipes  being  lighted 
Chunky  Lafe  pulled  himself  together,  and 
expectoratiDg  freely,  began. 

"Yer  see,  c'yumel  and  friend  Wash" 
(Lafe's  friend  rejoiced  in    the   name  of 
Washington  K.  Pegrim),  "thiswasaldflder 
old  score  as  I  rubbed  off  to-day.    In  ^ 
good  old  times  afore  the  war.  Bill  Slocsa 
and  me  was  &st  friends,  like  brothen  / 
was  agoin'  to  say,  but  I've  ginerally  £^<^ 
brothers  love  each  other  in  a  slack-ba^ 
sorter  way ;  anyhow  me  and  Bill  was  alli>s 
around  together,  and  barrin'  a  kinder  li^ 
for  huntin',  fishin*,  playin'  poker,  drinbn, 
and  fightin',  was  two  as  likely  young  boyi  , 
as  any  in  Augustine.     I  can't  say  as  we  was 
particklerly  heavy  on  Work — ^no  Soutoa 
gentleman  was  in  them  days — ^but  with  a 
bit  of  land  for  cotton,  a  tidy  oom-patch,  a 
drove  of  hogs^  and  a  few  niggers,  we  mar 
naged  to  scratch  along  preti^  well  AH  d J 
relations  had  passed  in  their  checks  loog 
agOy  except  sister  Sal,  and  I  guess  a  pretder, 
smarter,  and  more  stylish  gal  wasn't  to  be 
found  in  the  State  of  Floridy."  .      i 

Here  Lafe  seemed  to  suffer  from  a  slight 
huskiness,  but  imbibing  a  huge  draught  of  ,| 
Santa  Cruz,  went  on,  visibly  refreshed  : 

"  Wal,  poor  Sal  was  run  after  pretty 
much  by  the  boys,  but  I  kept  a  sharp  ef  , 
on  'em,  I  did,  for  though  not  very  riAvP 
was  high-toned,  no  figh-toneder  fen^J  ,, 
lived  in  them  parts,  and  my  sister  ws* 
all  in  all  to  me,  more  nor  anybody  will  ever 
be  agin.  Then  come  the  war,  and  jo^PJ^, 
tlemen  know  what  that  misunderstandni 
brought  about.  We  Southerners  rose  like 
one  man,  and  me  and  BOl  weren't  beiufl  * 
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band,  yon  bet.  Manj  a  hard  day's  march 
and  hard  day's  fightin'  we  had  together, 
with  nary  shoe  to  oxir  feet,  and  notlun'  bnt 
a  pocketfnl  of  pai'ched  corn  to  live  on  for 
days  and  days  together.  At  last  came  the 
bad  day  of  Gettysburg,  and  me  and  Bill 
was  in  the  thick  of  it.  Fonr  times  we 
charged  np  to  the  muzzles  of  their  everlastin' 
guns,  and  fonr  times  we  got  dru7  back. 
Yer  see  we  had  to  cross  a  kinder  open 
space  right  under  then;  fire,  and  were  so 
etamally  whipped  before  we  reached  the 
tarnation  skunks,  that  our  regiments  shri- 
velled up  to  mere  skeletons  afore  we  got 
within  arm's  length.  Wal,  we  come  on 
agin  and  agin  yellin'  like  devils,  but  it 
wam't  no  good ;  they  druv  us  back,  and 
at  last  I  missed  Bill. 

'^  Wal,  I  ain't  the  man  to  brag  o'  that, 
but  I  went  out  into  the  hottest  fire  I  ever 
seen,  and  brought  in  Bill  hit  pretty  hard. 
We  had  a  bad  time  that  day,  but  I  brought 
off  Bill,  and  somehow  he  pulled  through, 
and  was  sent  home  down  South  to  recupe- 
rate. To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  went 
through  the  whole  war,  and  when  our  side 
bust  up,  went  down  home  with  a  sore  heart, 
a  ragged  suit,  and  a  demed  empty  pocket. 

*' Through  all  the  cussed  afiair  I  had 
looked  forward  to  seein'  sister  Sal  and 
Hefby  Bill,  with  the  kinder  f eelin'  I  dessay 
you  can  understand,  but  when  1  got  one 
evening  to  Augustine,  I  found  the  old 
shanty  shet  up,  and,  wonderin'  what  was 
the  matter,  made  tracks  for  the  comer 
grocery.  There  I  found  the  folks  glad 
enough  to  see  me,  but  seemin'  to  look  queer, 
and  act  silent  and  dummy,  as  if  they  was 
to  a  funeral.  So  I  says  right  out^  *  What 
in  thunder's  the  matter  with  you  all,  and 
what's  come  o'  Sal  ?'  Wal,  yer  see,  the 
whole  thing  come  out  at  last.  Bill  Slocum 
had  come  home  invalided  and  dead  broke, 
and  Sal,  of  course,  took  him  in,  and  nussed 
him  as  if  he'd  been  her  brother,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  wimmen  folks,  fell  in  love 
with  her  patient.  Sal,  I  guess,  warn't  the 
first  fool  of  her  sex,  and  won't  be  the  last 
by  a  long  shot. 

"  Now  comes  the  worst  part  of  the  story. 
One  momin'  they  was  both  missed,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  that  scoundrel 
Bill  had  run  off  with  her  to  one  of  the 
cities  North,  without  leaviug  letter  or  line 
to  track  'em  by.  My  mind  was  soon  made 
up.  1  sold  the  old  place  and  what  little 
stuff  was  in  it  for  what  I  could  get,  and 
made  tracks  for  tiie  North  to  find  bal^  an4 
mayhap  get  square  with  Bill. 

"  I  went  through  the  North,  city  by  city, 


in  my  weary  search,  and  at  last  found  my 
poor  little  sister,  but,  gentlemen,  I  would 
rather  have  found  her  headstone  in  the 
cemetery  than  have  found  her  as  1  found 
her.  I  took  good  care  of  the  poor  girl, 
but  it  was  no  use ;  she  pined  away,  and  I 
buried  her  in  Chicago,  and  then  looked 
around  for  the  trail  of  Hefty  Bill. 

**  Nary  soul  could  tell  a  word  about  him, 
and  poor  Sal,  Gt)d  bless  her,  never  would. 
She  was  true  to  him,  bad  as  he  had  used 
her.  Wal,  I  could  not  find  Bill  any- 
wheres, and  as  I  had  to  do  somethin'  to 
live,  came  down  here  huntin'  around  a 
little  and  drinkin'  a  great  deal,  when  one 
day,  at  Tim  Mulligan's  bar,  who  should  I 
see  but  Hefby  Bill  Slocum  himself.  Gren- 
tlemen,  1  have  been  all  through  a  big  war, 
and  in  many  a  dashing  charge,  but  I  never 
felt  as  1  did  at  that  moment.  My  head 
swam  round  like  a  young  gal's  in  her  fust 
waltz,  a  fog  came  over  my  eyes,  my  hand 
was  on  my  Derringer  when  I  saw  a  flash 
acrost  my  eyes,  felt  a  warm  splash,  heard 
a  shot,  and  all  was  dark.  They  told  me 
afterwards  that  Bill  fired  a  little  too  quick 
for  me,  and  that  the  shot  brought  on  quite 
a  pretty  free  fight.  There  was  a  roughish 
lot  around  Mulligan's,  and  they  weren't 
the  boys  to  let  a  muss  go  past  without 
taking  a  hand.  So  Bill  scored  the  first 
trick  in  our  small  game,  but  I'd  got  to 
get  square  with  him,  and  I  tried  more  nor 
once,  but  his  everlastin'  luck  helped  him  till 
to-day.  But  to-day, ' '  and  here  I^e  dropped 
his  head  on  his  chest  and  stared  into  the 
fire,  ''  I  guess  we've  got  square  at  last  i-' 


SUMMEB  IN  FBANCE,  1871. 

Tub  lummer  has  oome  iMck  again,  1  feel 
The  sunihine  coyer  me  from  brow  to  feet ; 

The  bee  goei  ■earohing  for  hia  honejed  mea]« 
The  rose  ia  orimion-dyed  and  smells  full  sweet. 

The  lily  looks  as  stately  and  serene 

As  in  the  day  ere  I  began  to  grieye ; 
The  stream  is  musical,  the  forest  creen ; 

The  faithless  nightingalM  sing  loud  at  eye. 

Why  now  should  flow'rets  deck  the  blood-stained 
ground  ? 

0  blooming  rose !    0  cruel  flaunting  thing, 
That  wear*6t  the  colour  of  my  loye's  death  wound  ! 

O  birds  that  know  him  dead  and  yet  will  sing ! 

The  plum  is  hanging  on  the  southern  wall. 
It  waxeth  ripe  Mneath  the  sun's  warm  ray; 

Lest  year  we  aid  not  wait  for  it  to  fall, 
But  plucked  its  sweetness  as  we  went  our  way. 

Now  let  it  roll  and  wither  into  mould, 

Like  that  dear  hand  that  dropped  away  from  mine  ; 
Since  so  much  life  is  silenced  and  grown  cold, 

'Tis  good  to  rot  while  star  and  sunbeam  shine. 

For  o*er  our  sun  there  came  a  cloud  of  gloom. 
When  shout  of  war  came  blown  across  the  lea : 

To  thee  my  loye  it  was  the  trump  of  doom  : 
It  waa  the  trump  of  doom  to  tbee  and  mob 
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Ifoir  all  retain  that  shared  our  joy  bHbro, 

Of  flower  and  suDsbiDe,  boug^h  and  singijig  bird; 

Only  thj  footstep  cometh  back  no  more, 
Only  thy  Toice  shall  not  again  be  heard. 

The  sommer  has  come  back,  but  not  for  m«. 

I  do  Bot  eren  know  thy  place  of  rest. 
Or  useless  flowers  might  win  some  sanctity, 

By  shedding  bloom  above  so  brare  a  breast. 

Somewhere  the  grass  is  springing  o'er  thy  head, 
And  so  1*11  love  the  grass  and  hold  it  sweet, 

And  when  eonteat  at  last  I  too  am  dead, 
1*11  have  no  other  ooveriag  for  my  feet. 

Upon  my  heart  shall  lie  no  sculptured  stoM, 
Ko  idle  wreath  above  my  brow  shall  twine ; 

The  tender  grass  shall  wave  o'er  me  alone : 
Only  the  breese  shall  know  thy  grave  and  mine. 


CHRONICLES  OF  LONDON 

STREETS. 

aszT  FBU&s  (the  bluecoat  school). 

Of  the  old  Priaiy  the  cloisters  and  bnt- 
tery  alone  remain.  Five  priests  and  four 
laymen  of  the  mendicant  order  of  Gi^ey 
Minorite  Friars  came  over  from  Italy,  early 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  at 
first  lodged  with  their  religions  kinsmen,  the 
Black  Friars,  in  "  Oldbome."  John  Travers, 
a  sheriff,  then  charitably  gave  them  a  honse 
in  Comhill,  and  after  a  time  John  Ewin,  a 
worthy  mercer,  let  them  bnild  their  cells  on 
a  void  spot  of  gronnd  near  St.  Nicholas's 
shambles  (now  Christ's  Hospital). 

Gifts  from  the  pions  and  the  penitent 
were  laid  npon  gifts,  till  the  Friary  became 
a  vast  fortress  of  religion,  and  wealth  slowly 
sapped  the  piety  poverty  had  fostered.  But 
Henry  the  Eighth  knocked  one  black  No- 
vember Monday  at  the  Friary  gate,  and, 
sturdier  mendicant  than  the  monks  them- 
selves, swept  all  their  shining  church-plate 
into  his  waggons.  The  annual  valuation 
of  the  Friary  was  put  down  at  thirty-two 
pounds,  nineteen  sniDings,  and  tenpence. 
The  church  then  became  a  mere  profane 
warehouse  for  the  spoils  harried  by  our 
archers  and  men-at-arme  from  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  and  these  rude  spoilers  defaced, 
as  worthy  Stow  mentions  with  true  anti- 
quarian regret,  all  the  splendid  emblazoned 
monuments  of  the  royal  and  pious  benefac- 
tors. Nine  railed-in  stately  tombs  of  alabas- 
ter and  marble  were  split  and  de&oed,  and 
seven  score  marble  gravestones  were  sold 
for  a  p^try  eighty  pounds,  by  Sir  Martin 
Bowes,  an  irreverent  and  greedy  goldsmith, 
then  alderman  of  London.  It  was  at  this 
ruthless  and  irreligious  time  that  brutal  feet 
trampled  to  dust  or  ruin  the  monuments  of 
four  queens.  First  of  these  was  Margaret,  the 
second  wife  of  Edward  the  First ;  secondly, 
that  *'  she-wolf  of  France/'  IsflLbella,  who 
dethroned  kev  w«ek  husband,  Edward  ^e 


Second,  and  ended  her  life  miserably  in 
prison  after  twenty-eight  years  of  purga- 
torial agony ;  thirdly,  Joan  of  the  Tower. 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  this  wided 
woman;  fourthly,  Isabel  Fitzwarin,  Qaesi 
of  the  little  Isle  of  Man.  Where  the  mem 
blue  boys  now  race  and  scamper  also  skp: 
Beatrice,  Duchess  of  Bretagne,  a  daugW 
of  Henry  the  Third,  and  many  brave  aii 
stalwart  noblemen,  knights,  and  sqnim. 
whose  bones  were  dust  and  whose  swords 
were  mst  dreary  ages  ago. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  sent 
thousands  of  lazy  monks  abroad  to  beg*  and 
rob.     The  herds  of  peasants  who  had  lired 
on  monastery  doles  began  to  cry  aloud  for 
famine,   and  the  poor  grew  up  without 
religion  and  without  education.     The  wa:it 
became  a  crying  one,  and  one  of  the  few 
good  acts  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  was 
a  gifb,  a  fortnight  beforo    his  miserable 
death,   of  the  Grey  Friars,    St.  Bartk»K 
mew,  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals  to  the  Ciij 
for  charitable  uses,  together  with  lands 
worth  five  hundred  marks   yearly.    Ths 
great  gift  was  announced  to  the  ciiizess 
by  excellent  Bishop  Ridley,  in  a  sermon  ai 
St.  Paul's  Cross.     On  the  accession  of  tbe 
young  king,  that  "  royal  imp  of  grace. ' 
Bishop  Bidley,  in  a  sermon  at  Westmins^.  , 
urged  him,  before  his  court,  to  ccBsi^  i 
and  relieve  the  poor.   After  the  sermotla  ' 
king  sent  for  Kidley,   and  in  the  gi«}  , 
gallery  at  Westminster  gave  him  a  pn-  > 
vate  interview,   insisting   on   the  bishop 
remaining  covered.     The  royal  boy,  ^  i 
much    earnestness,    for    the    appeal  had 
touched  his  good  heart,  requested  Bidlej  to  j 
tell  him  how  he  could  best  perform  the  dutr 
inculcated  in  the  sermon.  Ridley,  surprised  i 
at  the  immediate  springing  np  of  the  gofid 
seed,  could   hardly  recover  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  urge  the  king  to  beg  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  to  consult  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Edward,    however,   would   not  Jet 
Ridley  leave  till  the  letter  was  signed  acd 
sealed,  and  given  to  the  worthy^  bishop  to 
deliver  to   Sir  Richard   Dobbs,  the  lord 
mayor.     The  result  of  this  letter  was  the 
founding  of  Christ's  Hospital  at  the  Grej 
Friars,  for  the  education  of  poor  and  fe^er- 
less  children,  who  were  "  to  be  trained  up 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  some  virtuous 
exercises,  to  the  overthrow  of  beggrurf- 
For  the  idle  and  vicious  poor,  BtidevreU 
Palace  was  turned  into  a  prison,  and  for  we 
sick  poor  the  Hospitals  of  St.  Thomas  m  ^ 
Southwark,  atld  St.  Bartholomew  in  West 
Smithfield,  were  charitably  founded.  When 
the  charter  was  drawn  up,  the  wise  yo^  !■ 
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king  lEfToic,  with  bis  own  hand,  in  the  blank 
space  the  scriveners  had  left  for  the  amount 
of  annual  endowment,  "four  thousand 
marks  by  the  year/'  and  then  said,  in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  privy  council,  ''  Lord,  I 
yield  thee  most  hearty  thanks  that  thou 
hast  given  me  life  thus  long  to  finish  this 
work,  ix>  the  glory  of  thy  name."  Not 
long  after,  this  boy  of  infinite  promise  died. 
King  Edward  also  left  to  the  four  great 
charities  six  hundred  pounds  yearly,  &om 
the  property  of  the  decayed  hospital  of  the 
Savoy.  The  citizens  pressed  forward  the 
good  work,  and  that  same  year  admitted 
three  hundred  and  sixty  childrexk  On 
Christmas  Day,  1652,  when  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  rode  to  St.  Paul's  in  the 
aflemoon,  the  ruddy  children,  in  livery  of 
russet  cotton,  stood  in  line  froai  St.  Law- 
rence-lanCy  towards  St.  PauPs;  but  the  next 
Easter  they  were  clothed  in  blue,  and  ha^e 
ever  since  afifected  that  goodly  colour.  The 
boys'  dress  is  a  corruption  of  the  old 
monastic  garb.  The  loose-sorted  dark 
blue  coat  is  the  monk's  tunic;  the  under 
coat,  or  yellow,  is  the  sleeveless  xmder- 
frock  of  the  friar ;  the  narrow  beit  is  the 
monkish  cord  changed  to  leather ;  and  the 
neck-bands  are  the  clerical  adommeniB  of 
the  Carolan  times.  The  yellow  breeefaes 
smack  of  the  Georgian  epoch,  and  the  little 
muffin  cap,  now  justly  alMindoned,  is  also  of 
great  antiquity. 

The  Hospitel  school  soon  found  bene- 
factors. Sir  William  Chester,  and  John 
Calthorpe,  a  rich  draper,  built  the  waUs 
adjoining  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospiti^,  and 
vaulted  over  the  City  ditch  from  Alders- 
gate  to  Newgate,  which  before  had  been  a 
great  scuroe  of  annoyance  and  illness  to  the 
boys.  The  playground,  still  called  by  Blues 
the  "  Ditch,"  marks  the  line  of  the  old  City 
moat.  Another  worthy  donor  was  Richard 
Castle,  an  industrious  shoemaker,  gene- 
rally known  as  the  "  Cock  of  Westminster," 
from  his  untiring  hunmer  calling  up  all  the 
neighbours,  summer  and  winter,  before 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Bis  steady 
thrift  won  him  laoids  and  tenements  near 
the  old  abbey,  of  the  yearly  value  of  four- 
and-&>rty  pounds,  and,  as  honest  Stow 
says  approvingly,  "having  no  childreii, 
vrith  the  consent  of  his  wi£0  (who  survived 
him,  and  was  a  virtuous  good  woman),  he 
gave  the  same  lands  wholly  to  Christ's  Ho»- 
pitai,  to  the  relief  of  the  innocent  and 
fatherless  children^" 

The  Gi^eat  Eire,  nging  up  eastward  from 
Pudding-lane,  did  not  forget  to  look  in 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  injuring  the  soath 


front,  and  burning  the  church  in  Newgate- 
street.  In  1672,  Charles  the  Second,  roused 
by  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  ordered  the  Ex- 
chequer to  pay  an  annuity  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds  ten  shillings 
to  the  Hospital,  and  also  a  seven  years' 
donation  of  one  thousand  pounds,  an  old 
debt  due  to  the  Hospital  from  the  crown, 
and  with  much  difficulty  wrung  from  it. 
This  same  worthy  Sir  Bobert  Clayton  and 
Sir  Patience  Ward  took  good  care  this  gold 
went  to  found  a  mathematical  school,  where 
forty  of  the  Bluecoat  boys  could  study 
navigation,  five  of  them  being  examined 
every  six  months  by  the  Brethren,  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  ten  of  them  being 
yearly  sent  to  sea.  The  King's  Boys,  as 
they  are  called,  though  Sir  Bobert  was  the 
veal  benefactor,  used  to  be  presented  to  the 
reigning  king  on  'New  Year's  Day,  and 
afterwards  on  the  queen's  birthday,  but  the 
quaint  custom  (duly  recorded  in  a  lai^ 
dull  picture  by  Verro  in  the  great  hall)  was 
discontinued  during  the  insanity  of  George 
the  Third.  The  boys  on  the  king's  founda- 
tion w-ear  on  their  left  shoulders  a  badge, 
with  allegorical  figures  upon  it  representing 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Twelves-,  or  lower 
mathematical  school,  who  wear  their  badges 
on  the  right  shoulder.  The  Twos  form 
another  class,  originated  by  a  bequest  of  a 
Mr.  Stock,  in  1780,  who  left  three  thousand 
pounds  to  maintain  four  boys  (those  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Stock  preferred),  two  to 
be  taught  navigation,  and  two  to  be  brought 
up  to  trades. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  south  front,  in 
16 7S,  was  attended  witib.  interesting  cir- 
cumstances, and  proves  to  us  what  good, 
charitable,  and  wise  men  some  of  those  old 
London  merchants  were.  That  same  worthy 
Sir  Bobert  Clayton,  governor  of  the  Hos- 
pital, who  extorted  the  monqjr  from  Charles 
the  Second,  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness, 
from  which,  in  spite  of  many  doctors,  he  re- 
covered. There  was  faith  even  in  those  evil 
days,  and  he  arose  from  his  sick-bed  im- 
pressed with  the  desire  to  make  some  ac- 
knowledgment to  Grod  for  his  merciful  good- 
ness. Consultiiig  his  partner,  Mr.  Morice, 
and  bis  best  friend,  Mr.  Firmin,  he  resolved 
to  rebuild  the  south  front  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, still  in  ruins  from  the  Great  Fire.  He 
kept  his  name  concealed,  and  spent  seven 
thousand  pounds  on  the  good  work.  When 
Charlea  the  Second  sold  himself  to  France, 
and,  trusting  to  our  ^lemies,  grew  more  law- 
leas  and  despotic  than  ever,  he  deprived  the 
City  of  its  charter,  and  removed  Sir  Bobert 
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from  the  government  of  the  Hospital.  Then 
it  was  that  Mr.  Firmin  spoke  out,  and  told 
the  time-serving  governors  what  a  bene- 
foctor  they  had  displaced.  In  1680,  Sir 
John  Frederick,  another  City  man,  gave 
five  thonsand  pounds  to  rebuild  the  great 
hall  at  his  sole  expense.  Three  years 
later  the  governors  fonnded  the  juvenile 
school  at  Hertford,  where  forty  girls  are 
still  tanght  to  knit  yellow  stockings,  and 
four  hundred  boys  learn  to  wear  them. 
Generosity  is  contagions,  and  the  old  City 
merchants  had  large  souls.  In  1694,  Sir 
John  Moore,  whose  grave  statue  still  smiles 
benignantly  on  generation  after  generation 
of  yellow  stockings,  founded  the  writing 
school  at  an  expense  of  five  thousand  pounds. 
In  1705,  Sir  Francis  Child,  the  banker  at 
Temple  Bar,  and  a  friend  of  Pope,  rebuilt, 
at  his  own  expense,  the  ward  over  the  east 
cloister,  as  a  worn  inscription  still  testifies ; 
and  in  1724,  Mr.  Travers,  another  generous 
benefactor,  arose,  who  gave  a  nauticai  turn  to 
the  school  for  ever  by  leaving  money  enough 
to  educate  forty  or  fifty  sons  ^  of  naval  lieu- 
tenants. A  century  after  the  writing 
school  a  new  grammar  school  was  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  ditch.  An  infirmary 
was  erected  in  1722,  and  in  1824  the  Duke 
of  York  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  hall, 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  archi- 
tect of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  was  opened  in 
1829.  This  huge  chamber,  of  rather  flimsy 
Tudor,  one  himdred  and  eighty-seven  feet 
long,  and  eighty-one  feet  wide,  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  City  wall,  and  of  the  refectory 
of  the  CjIi*^  Friars.  At  five  tables  the  Blues, 
whether  drecians,  King's  Boys,  Twelves, 
or  Twos,  dine  daily.  The  dietary  of  the 
boys  is  still  somewhat  monastic;  the  break- 
fast, till  1824,  was  plain  bread  and  beer, 
and  the  dinner  three  times  a  week  consisted 
only  of  milk-porridge,  rice-milk,  and  pea- 
soup.  The  old  school  rhyme,  imperishable 
as  Uie  Iliad,  runs : 

Sunday,  all  aainta ; 
Monday,  all  aouls ; 
Tuesday,  all  treoehen; 
Wedoeaday,  all  bowla ; 
Thursday,  touf^h  jack; 
Friday,  no  better ; 
Saturday,  pea-soup  with  Inreftd 
and  butter. 

The  boys,  like  the  friars  in  the  old  refectory, 
still  eat  their  meat  off  wooden  trenchers, 
and  ladle  their  soup  with  wooden  spoons 
from  wooden  bowls.  The  beer  is  brought 
up  in  leather  jacks,  and  retailed  in  small 
piggins.  Charles  Lamb  does  not  speak 
highly  of  the  food.  The  small  beer  was  of 
the  smallest,  and  tasted  of  its  leather  re- 


ceptacle.    The  milk-porridge  was  blue  atd 
tasteless,  the  pea-soup  coarse  and  cholditg  ' 
The  mutton  was  roasted  to  shreds,    li- 
boiled  beef  was  poisoned  with  marigolds.  ; 
Worst  of  all,  the  nurses  used  to  cam  ; 
away  boldly,  for  their  own  table,  one  of  CTeiy  ' 
two  joints  scrupulously  welgbed  out  by  tbe 
matrons  for  the  boys'  dinners.     There  ym  ' 
a  curious  custom  at  Christ^s  Hospital  z 
Lamb's  time  never  to  touch  "gags'*  (th 
&t  of  fresh  boiled  beef),  and  a  Blue  wonlii 
have  blushed,  as  at  the  exposure  of  Bom*: 
heinous  iminorality,  to  have  been  detected 
eating  that  forbidden  portion  of  his  allow- 
ance of  animal  food,  the  whole  of  which, 
while  he  was  in  health,  was  little  more  than 
su£Blcient  to  allay  his  hunger.    The  same,  cr 
even  greater  refinement,  was  shown  in  the 
rejedaon  of  certain  kinds  of  sweet  cake.  , 
What  gave  rise    to  these  supererogatorr 
penances,  these   self-denying  ordinances?  ,| 
The  gag-eater  was  held  as  equivalent  to  » 
ghoul,  loathed,  shxmned,  and  insulted.  Of 
a  certain  juvenile  monster  of  this  bud  , 
Lamb  tells  us  one  of  his  most  charmiog 
anecdotes,  droll  and  tender  as  his  own  ex-  :i 
quisite  humour.   A  gag^eater  was  ofaserred 
to  carefully  gather  the  &t  left  on  the  table.  I 
and  to  secretly  stow  away   the  disrepc-  ' 
table  morsels  in  the  settle  at  his  bedsde.  ,' 
A  dreadful  rumour  ran  that  he  secm>'T  ! 
devoured  them  at  midnight ;  but  he  ^  i 
watched  again  and  again,  and  it  was  Kt  ; 
so.    At  last,  on  a  leave-day,  he  was  mar^  , 
carrying  out  of  bounds  a  largo  blue  check  > 
handkerchief.   That^  then,  was  the  accmted  ,| 
thing.     It  was  suggested  that  he  sold  it  to  l| 
beggars.     Henceforward  he  moped  alone.  I| 
No  one  spoke  to  him.    No  one  played  with  j 
him.     Still  he  persevered.     At  last  two 
boys  traced  him  to  a  large  worn-out  house 
inhabited  by  the  very  poor,  such  as  then  . 
stood  in  Chancery-lane  with  open  doors 
and  common    staircases.     The    gag-eater 
stole  up  four   flights  of  stairs,  and  the 
wicket  was  opened  by    an    old   woman 
meanly  dad.     Suspicion  being  now  cer- 
tainty, the  spies  returned  with  cmel  tri- 
umph to  tell  the  steward.    He  investigated  j 
the  matter  with  a  kind  and  patient  sagacitr,  |^ 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  supposed  men- 
dicants turned  out  to  be  really  the  honest 
parents  ofthe  brave  gag-eater.  ''Thisyonn? 
stork,  at  the  expense  of  his  good  name,  hd 
all  this  while  only  been   feeding  tbe  old 
birds."     "  The  governors  on  this  occaaoiy' 
says  Lamb,  "  much  to  their  hononr,  voted 
a  present  rehef  to  the  fiunily,  and  presentt'd 
the  boy  with  a  silver  medal    The  lesson 
whiohthe  steward  read  upon  rash  judgmes^ 
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on  the  occasion  of  publicly  delivering  the 
medal,  I  believe  would  not  be  lost  npon  his 
auditory.  I  had  left  school  then,  but  I 
well  remember  the  tall  shambling  youth, 
with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  hostile  prejudices.  I 
have  since  seen  him  carrying  a  baker's 
basket.  I  think  I  heard  he  did  not  do 
quite  so  well  by  himself  as  he  had  done 
by  the  old  folks." 

In  Lamb's  time  the  punishments  at 
Christ's  Hospital  were  extremely  severe. 
Absconders  wore  fetters  for  the  first 
offence.  There  were  regular  dungeons 
then,  and  runaways  and  other  offenders 
for  the  second  time  were  treated  as  if  in 
Newgate.  The  cells  were  little  square 
bins,  where  a  boy  could  just  lie  at  his 
length  upon  straw  and  a  blanket  (mat- 
tresses were  afterwards  substituted),  and 
the  peep  of  light,  let  in  askance  from 
prison-like  orifices,  was  barely  enough  to 
read  by.  Here  poor  childr^,  just  torn 
from  their  mothers'  apron-strings,  we^ 
locked  in  alone  all  day,  only  seeing  the 
porter  who  brought  the  bread  and  water, 
but  who  was  not  allowed  to  speak,  or  the 
still  less  agreeable  beadle,  who  came  twice 
a  week  to  call  out  the  pale  and  scared 
culprit  for  his  periodical  chastisement. 
At  night  the  poor  little  wretch  was  left 
alone  to  his  terror.  One  or  two  instances 
of  lunacy  or  attempted  suicide  at  length 
convinced  the  governors  of  the  impolicy 
of  this  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  mid- 
night torture  was  dispensed  with.  This 
fancy  of  dungeons  for  children  sprang  from 
Howard's  brain,  "for  which,"  says  Lamb, 
"  (saving  the  reverence  due  to  holy  Paul), 
methinks  I  could  willingly  spit  upon  his 
statue."  For  *the  third  offence  the  incor- 
rigible offender  was  exposed  in  a  sort  of 
san-benito,  like  a  lamplighter's  cap  and 
jacket.  In  the  hall,  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  comrades,  he  received  his  final  punish- 
ment. The  beadle,  in  complete  uniform, 
was  the  executioner.  The  steward  was 
also  present,  and  two  governors  attended 
to  see  that  no  stripes  fell  short.  If  the 
beadle  turned  pale,  a  glass  of  brandy  was 
administered  to  him.  The  scourging  was 
after  the  old  Roman  fashion,  long  and 
stately.  The  lictors  accompanied  the  crimi- 
nal quite  round  the  hall.  The  boys  were 
generally  too  faint  to  note  much,  but  re- 
port went  that  the  victim's  naked  back 
grew  slashed  and  livid.  The  disgraced  boy 
was  then  handed  over  in  his  san-benito 
to  bis  angry  friends,  or,  if  an  orphan  and 
friendless,  to  his  parish  officer,  who  always 


waited  for  such  criminals  at  the  hall-gate, 
to  cuff  him  clear  out  of  Eden.  These 
punishments,  monastic  in  their  severity 
and  ruthless  in  their  execution,  were  evi- 
dently founded  on  the  tradition  of  the 
school  being  a  charity.  When  it  ceased 
to  be  so,  such  punishments  became  a  mere 
di^raceful  anomaly. 

But  let  us  get  back  into  the  sunshine, 
the  true  atmosphere  of  happy  boyhood. 
Those  were  merry  days  with  the  Blues 
when,  on  long  summer  afternoons,  they 
would  sally  out  to  the  New  River,  and,  in 
the  fields  near  Newington,  '^wanton  like 
young  dace,"  or  troutlets  in  the  pool, 
living  for  hours  in  the  water,  never  canng 
for  dressing  when  they  had  once  stripped. 
Then  there  were  the  ever-repeated  visits  to 
the  lions  in  the  Tower,  where,  known 
to  every  warder,  the  Blues,  by  ancient 
privilege  and  courtesy  immemorial,  had 
a  prescriptive  right  to  admission — ^not  to 
mention  the  &vourite  games  of  leap-frog 
and  bait  the  bear,  in  which  the  school 
excelled.  There  were,  too,  the  solemn,  old- 
fashioned  processions  through  the  City  at 
Easter,  with  the  lord  mayor's  pleasant 
largess  of  buns^  wine,  and  sixpence,  "  with 
the  festive  questions  and  civic  pleasantries 
of  the  dispensing  aldermen,  which  were 
more  to  us  than  all  the  rest  of  the  banquet." 
Nor  does  the  delightful  chronicler  forget 
the  stately  suppings  in  public,  "  when  the 
well-lighted  hall,  and  the  oonflpence  of 
well-dressed  company  who  came  to  see  us, 
made  the  whole  look  more  like  a  concert 
or  assembly  than  a  scene  of  a  plain  bread- 
and-butter  collation."  Then  there  was 
the  grave  annual  Latin  oration  upon 
Saint  Matthew's  Day  (now  altered),  when 
the  senior  Grecian,  in  quaint  Erasmian 
dress,  perched  on  a  table,  dilates  to  mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  wisely  pretend  to  under- 
staled  the  ancient  language  spoken  in  the 
fine  fluent  continental  manner,  the  praises 
of  those  patriarch  Blues :  the  learned  Cam- 
den and  pious  Stillingfleet,  or  oftener 
Joshua  Barnes,  the  editor  of  Euripides  in 
Queen  Anne's  time,  and  perennial  Mark- 
land,  a  later  and  equally  eminent  Greek 
critic.  The  hymns  and  anthems  and  the 
well-toned  organ  fitly  heralded  the  festive 
joys  of  Christmas,  *'  when,"  as  Lamb  says, 
''  the  richest  of  us  would  club  our  stock  to 
have  a  gaudy  day,  sitting  round  the  fire, 
replenished  with  logs,  and  the  penniless 
and  he  that  could  contribute  nothing  par- 
took in  aU  the  mirth,  and  in  some  of  the 
substantialities,  of  the  feasting."  Nor 
does  the  immortaliser  of  the  fine  old  school 
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forget  the  sightly  Adveni  carols  sTiBg  at 
ten  P.M.,  and  for  which.  Lamb,  when  he 
was  sent  to  bed  at  seven,  nsed  to  lie  awake 
to  hear  the  fresJi  jonng  Toices  of  the 
Grecians  and  monitors,  till  he  felt  trans- 
ported to  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  and 
the  song  snng  hy  angeb'  voioes  to  the 
shepherds. 

Bat  again  to  tune  our  harps,  as  the 
bigger  wigged  poets  saj,  to  graver  strains. 
The  school  in  the  old  times  was,  like  the 
discipline,  Spartan  enongh.  The  King's 
Boys,  ronghly  nurtured  by  William  Wales, 
a  stem,  north  oonntry  sailor,  who  had 
sailed  with  Captain  Cbok,  grew  np  hardy, 
bmtal,  giacelras,  ofben  wicked,  and  were 
the  ceaseless  tearror  of  the  younger  boys, 
who  ran  shuddering  £rom.  the  doiaters 
whenever  the  cry  waa  raised,  "  The  first 
order  is  coming.'*  These  jaanzaries  of  the 
school  were  the  athletes  of  the  Hospital ; 
they  never  moved  ont  of  the  way  for  any 
one,  and  many  a  Cheapside  apprentice  and 
fjfreasy  bntcher-boy  of  Newgate  Maricet 
felt  the  impetus  of  their  fi»ts,  and  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  their  stubborn  valour. 
The  system  of  &gging,  in  its  very  worst 
form,  prevailed,  or  rather  raged,  in  Christ's 
Hospital  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
young  brutes,  as  Laonb  justly  calls  them, 
nsed  to  wake  the  last  eleven  lads  in  the 
dormitory  in  the  coldest'  winter  ni^ts 
(time  after  time),  to  thrash  them  with 
leather  thcmgs  because  there  had  been 
talking  heard  after  they  were  gone  to  bed. 
The  same  tyranny  drove  the  younger  lads 
away  from  the  fires  in  snow  time,  and, 
under  the  heaviest  penalties,  forbade  them 
to  drink  water  during  the  summer  nights. 
One  monitor  (afterwards  naturally  enough 
seen  on  the  hulks)  actually  branded,  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  a  small  boy  who  had  offended 
him,  and  nearly  starved  forty  minor  lads 
by  exacting  from  them,  daily,  half  their 
bread  to  pamper  a  young  ass,  whom,  with 
the  connivance  of  his  flame,  the  nurse's 
daughter,  he  had  contrived  to  smuggle  in 
and  stable  on  the  leads  of  the  ward. 

Of  coarse  Christ's  Hospital  had  ghosts. 
How  could  an  (Ad  friary,  where  wicked 
Queen  Isabella,  the  tormentor  of  her  hus- 
band, lay,  be  without  them  ?  Yet  were  they 
of  a  lowly  kind.  In  one  of  the  cloisters  was 
a  hollow  in  a  stone,  which  used  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  time  to  be  aiitribnted  by  some  to  the 
angry  stamping  of  the  ghost  of  a  beadle's 
wite.  There  was  also  a  traditional  horror  in 
the  school  of  a  mysterious  being  only  seen  at 
night,  and  called  the  '*  Fazzer."  Like  the 
Atrican  Mumbo   Jumbo,  the  £aLzzer  was 


perf  Q6tly  known  to  be  only  one  of  the  big 
boys  dasguised,  yet  an  epidemical  fear 
invested  him  with  somewhat  of  a  snpov 
natural  dbaracter.  The  faszer's  amiable 
halMt  was  to  pull  small  boys  out  of  bed,  (^ 
to  facz  (pull)  their  hair  in  a  goblin  vaj. 
The  fazzer  always  disguised  his  fiioe,  and 
sometimesjippeared  in*  his  white  shirt,  dumb 
and  motionless,  in  the  moonl%ht.  ^^  One 
time,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  ia  lus  agreeable 
way,  ^I  saw  this  phenomenon  VBder  dr- 
cnmstanoes  more  than  usually  unearthlj. 
It  was  a  fine  mocmlight  nighK  I  was  then 
in  a  ward  the  casement  of  winch  looked 
the  ehurehyard     My  bed  was  under 
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the  second  window  from  the  east,  not  hr 
from  the  statue  of  Edward  the  Sixdu 
Happening  to  wake  in  the  adddle  of  the 
night,  and  cast  up  my  eyes,  I  saw  on  a 
bedstead  near  ma,  and  in  one  of  the  case- 
ments, a  figure  in  its  shaxt,  wMch  I  took 
for  the  &zzer.  The  room  was  silent,  the 
figure  motionless.  I  &acied  that  half  the 
boys  in  the  ward  were  gkyring  at  it  with- 
out daring  to  speak.  It  was  poor  C — 
(who  afterwards  went  mad)  gaangattiat 
lunar  orb,  which  might  afterwards  be 
supposed  to  have  malignaiiiiy  faseinated 
him." 

The  upper  grammar  master  in  i^e  gretf 
times  of  Caleridge,  LMnb,  and  Leigh  Evsi. 
was  a  cruel  pedant  named  Beyer.  He  t^^ 
a  good  verbal  s^oW,  and  »  oonBeientk'^ 
teacher,  but  of  a  hard,  passionate  natcrft 
ruling  by  terror,  and  disdaining^  love.  ^ 
one  of  the  many  pictures  left  us  of  tliis 
school  in  its  old  days,  }ie  is  sketcbed  ^ 
a  short  punchy  man,  with  Imrge  &oe  and 
handa^  long  plebdan  upper  lip,  close  cnel 
piggish  eyesi  veiled  by  spectacles,  and  vi 
aquiline  nose.  He  dressed  in  black,  aod 
wore  a  powdered  wig;  his  sleeves  were 
short,  as  if  to  leave  his  strong  hands  more 
play  for  flogging,  and  he  wc»e  very  tight 
grey  worsted  stockings  over  wbat  Leigh 
Hunt  playfully  calls  "tittle  balustnide 
legs."  Hie  weak  side  was  carpentering ;  he 
generally  carried  a  carpenter's  rule  in  ^ 
express  side-pocket.  His  favourite  oath 
of  vengeance  was,  **  Odd's  my  life,  sirrBh.' 

*'  He  had  two  wigs,"  Lamb  says,  "  both 
pedantic,  but  <^  difi'erent  shades.  The  one 
serene  and  smiling,  fresh  powdered,  ^ 
tokening  a  mild  day  ;  the  other,  an  ola^ 
discolonred,  unkempt,  angry  eaxon,  de- 
notiDg  frequent  and  Uoody  execation.  1 
have  known  him  double  his  kuottj  fist  at  a 
poor,  trembling  child  (the  maternal  m^'^  ; 
hardly  dry  upon  its  lips),  with  a  *Sir»hj 
do  you  presume  to  iset  yonr  wits  at  me  •'' 
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In  gentler  moments,  when  satiated  by  heavy 
doses  of  Latin  and  much  flogging,  he  was 
known  to  whip  a  boy  and  read  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  at  the  same  time,  a  para- 
graph and  a  ksh  alternately.  When  yon 
were  ont  in  your  lessons,  he  tnmed  npon 
yon  a  round,  staring,  blcuoJc  eye,  like  that 
of  a  fish,  and  he  h^  a  le^itefbl  way  of 
pinching  under  the  chin,  and  lifting  boys 
off  the  g^und  by  the  lobes  of  their  ears. 
Coleridge  describes  Boyer  coming  up  to 
him  as  he  was  crying,  the  first  day  of  his 
return  after  the  holidays,  and  saying  : 

"  Boy  !  the  school  is  yonr  fa^er.  Boy  ! 
the  school  is  your  mother.  Boy !  the  school 
iB  your  brother.  The  school  is  your  sister. 
The  school  is  your  first  cousisi,  and  your 
second  cousin,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  re- 
lations.    Boy  !  let's  have  no  more  crying." 

Boyer  used  to  send  to  Field,  the  quiet, 
idle,  gentleman-like  under-master,  to  bor- 
row a  birch;  then  remark,  with  a  sardonic 
grin,  to  one  of  his  satellites,  ^'  How  neat  and 
fresh  the  twigs  look."  When  the  tyrant 
was  on  his  death-bed,  Coleridge  said  of  him 
with  droll  pity,  "  May  all  his  faults  be  for- 
given, and  may  he  be  wafted  to  bliss  by 
little  cherub  boys,  all  head  and  wings,  that 
there  may  be  no  foundation  for  future 
reproach  as  to  his  sublunary  infirmities." 
As  for  the  second  master.  Field,  hilB  boys, 
of  whom  Lamb  was,  were  happy  as  birds, 
and  spent  their  time  (for  they  never  got 
beyond  Phsedrus)  in  making  paper  sun- 
dials,  weaving  cat's  -  cradles,  playing  at 
French  and  English,  or  making  peas  dance 
on  the  end  of  a  tin  pipe. 

The  funerals  in  the  cloisters  in  Lamb's 
time  must  have  been  very  impressive ;  and 
Lamb  specially  mentions  the  interment  of 
the  portly  steward  Perry,  when  nearly  every 
one  of  the  five  hundred  boys  wore  a  black 
ribbon,  or  something  to  denote  respect. 

Of  the  greatest  of  the  three  great  modem 
worthies  of  Christ's  Hospital,  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  we  have  a  fine 
Yandyck  sketch  from  the  hand  of  the 
second.  "  Come  back  into  memoiy,"  says 
Elia,  in  one  of  his  noblest  and  highest 
moods,  *'as  thou  wert  in  the  spring- 
time of  thy  fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery 
column  before  thee,  the  dark  pillar  not  yet 
turned — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge — logi- 
cian, metaphysician,  bard!  How  have  I 
seen  the  casual  passer  through  the  cloisters 
stand  still  entranced  with  admiration 
(while  he  weighed  the*  disproportion  be- 
tween the  speech  and  the  garb  of  the 
young  Mirandola),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in 
thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the  mys- 


teries of  Jamblichus  or  Plotinus  (for  even 
in  those  years  that  waxed&t  not  pale  at 
sueh  philosophic  draughts),  or  reciting 
Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar ;  while  the 
walls  of  the  old  Grey  Friars  re-echoed  to 
the  accents  of  the  inspired  charity  boy! 
Many  were  the  'wit  combats'  (to  dally 
awhile  with  the  words  of  old  Fxdler)  be- 
tween him  and  0.  V.  Le  Grice,  which,  too, 
I  beheld,  like  a  great  Spanish  galleon  and 
an  English  man-of-war."  Master  Cole- 
ridge, like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher 
in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his  per- 
formance. C.  V,  L.,  like  the  English  man- 
of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sail- 
ing, QQuld  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about, 
and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention. 

Lamb  himself,  who  had  left  just  before 
Leigh  Hunt  entered  the  school,  is  described 
by  the  latter,  as  seen  by  him  when  revisit- 
ing the  school.  His  walk  was  sidling  and 
peculiar,  and  the  boys,  susoeptible  of  his 
quaintness  of  manner  and  costume,  called 
him  *'  Guy."  Lamb  has  left  two  splendid 
essays  on  his  old  schooL  In  one  he  takes 
the  rose-coloured  side,  and  writes  as  a  rich 
man's  son ;  in  the  second,  bantering  him- 
self, he  writes  as  if  poor,  and  touches  on 
some  faults  and  unhappinesses  of  the  place. 

Like  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  fi*om  having  a 
slight  stammer,  never  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
supreme  Grecians,  and  did  not,  therefore, 
pass  on  to  the  university.  He  was  at 
Chrifit's  Hospital  just  the  loving,  impres- 
sionable creature  that  he  afterwards  con- 
tinued— sturdy  for  the  right,  devoted  in 
his  friendship,  and  fall  of  sensitive  impulses. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Lamb 
were  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton,  after- 
wards the  scholarly  Bishop  of  Calcutta  ; 
Richards,  author  of  a  spirited  Oxford  prize 
poem,  the  Aboriginal  Britons;  Barnes, 
afterwards  editor  for  so  long  of  the  Times, 
a  man  who,  but  for  dreaming  over  Field- 
ing, and  chatting  over  his  gl§LSS,  might 
have  done  greater  things. 

Nor  can  we  close  the  list  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
contemporaries  without  mentioning  that 
most  clever  and  ingenious  scholar,  Mitchell, 
the  translator  of  Aristophanes. 

There  is  a  curious  history  attached  to 
the  portrait  of  a  Mr.  St  Amaud,  the  grand- 
father of  a  benefactor  to  the  Hospital,  which 
hangs  in  the  treasury.  By  the  terms 
of  St.  Arnaud's  will,  aU  the  money  he  lefl 
passes  to  the  University  of  Oxford  from 
the  Bluecoat  School  if  this  picture  is  ever 
lost  or  given  away,  and  the  same  depriva- 
tion occurs  if  this  picture  is  not  produced 
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once  a  year  at  the  general  court,  and  also 
8b own,  on  requisition,  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  or  his  deputy.  As  the  St. 
Arnauds  had  intermarried  in  the  Middle 
Ages  with  the  luckless  Stuarts,  there  is  a 
tradition  in  the  school  that  this  picture  is 
the  portrait  of  the  Pretender,  but  this  is  an 
unfounded  notion. 


GEOFFREY  LUTTRELL'S  NARRATIVE. 

BT  TBB  AUTBOB  OF  '*  IN  THAT  BTATB  OF  LIFB,"  ftc. 

♦ 

IN  ELEVEN  CHAFTEBS.  CHAPTEB  YI. 

What  T  had  long  foreseen  came  to  pass 
the  next  day.     Mr.  Ridgway  formally  pro- 
posed to  Assunta ;  and  was  rejected.  That 
a  man  of  his  acute  perceptions  should  not 
have  been  prepared  for  this  result  to  his 
wooing  seemed  difficult  to  believe.     Had 
Miss  Fleming  been  a  different  sort  of  person, 
it  might  have  been  looked  for  that  the  dis- 
grace and  banishment  of  Mr.  Walbrooke's 
heir  should  have  inclined  her  to  view  with 
favour  a  marriage    which    presented    so 
many  solid   advantages  as  the  one  now 
offered  to  her.     But  Mr.  Ridgway  was  too 
keen-sighted  to  mi^udge,  though  he  was 
incapable    of  valuing  at   its  true  worth, 
the  character  of  the  woman  whom  he  now 
desired  to  raise  to  the  throne  of  Hapsbury. 
She  had  had  a  girlish  fancy  for  the  **  good- 
looking  young  calf,"  who  had  so  signally 
disgraced  himself  last  night,  and  she  must 
feel  heartily  ashamed  of  him.  On  the  other 
hand,    she    had    often   shown    a    certain 
amount  of  pleasure  in  his,  Mr.  Ridgway's, 
society ;  it  required  no  uncommon  vanity 
in  a  man  who  had  cultivated  the  arts  of 
pleasing  for  nearly  fifty  years,  to  believe 
that  the  contrast  between  coarseness  and 
refinement  must  make  itself  felt  by  As- 
sunta at  this  moment,  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.    As  to  love,  he 
would  probably  have  smiled  sarcastically 
at  the  question  of  its  existence,  on  one  side 
or  the  other.     She  was  a  charming  young 
woman ;    agreeable  and  distinguished  in 
person,  and   sufficiently  intelligent  to  be 
receptive  of  his  instruction,  at  such  times 
as  he  might  feel  disposed  to  converse — for 
\    your  brilliant  men  of  society  are  apt  to  be 
jj    taciturn  in  strict  domesticity.     And  as  to 
himself,  why,  he  was — what  he  was;  he 
had  never  indulged  in  illusions  as  to  girls 
falling  in  love  with  him,  or  he  might  have 
been  captured,   ere  this,   by  one  of  the 
numerous  young  ladies  who,    at   various 
periods  of  his  career,  had  desired  to  reign 
at  Hapsbury.     Fortunately  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  les  grandes  passions ;  in  his  own 
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case,  at  least.  No;  love  was  an  enttrelj 
unnecessary  ingredient  in  the  marriage- 
mixture  :  liking  was  a  solvent  of  snffident 
strength  to  melt  the  harsher  quantities  of 
that  mixture  into  a  cool  and  not  unpaht- 
able  beverage. 

Thus,  only,  could  I  account  for  the 
blunder  Mr.  Ridgway  committed,  in  be- 
lieving that  he  had  only  to  propose  to  be 
accepted.  He  regarded  Assunta  as  too 
sensible  to  waste  her  life  on  a  vain  shadow; 
her  eyes  had  been  open  to  the  futility  of 
any  expectations  she  might  have  formed 
with  regard  to  Harry :  and  now  that  the 
substantial  reality  of  independence,  coupled 
with  an  agreeable  companion,  was  offered 
her,  how  could  she  refuse  ?  But  she  did 
refuse ;  much  to  his  surprise,  something  to 
his  annoyance,  and  more  to  his  contempt. 
She  had  not  a  philosophic  soul ;  she  was 
no  better  than  other  women,  then,  in  this 
respect,  that  she  allowed  an  idiotic  fancr 
to  usurp  the  place  of  some  more  latioiisl 
feeling,  which  was  aU  that  philosophj 
needed  to  enable  two  human  beings  to  lire 
placidly  together. 

He  returned  to  Hapsbury  that  afternoon, 
and  Assunta  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  Hr. 
Walbrooke.  What  that  mercy  was  maj  i 
be  gathered  from  the  &ct  that  he  .n$  i 
closeted  with  her  for  upwards  of  an  hcsr' ' 
after  which  I  was  unable  to  get  speeclk  d  ' 
her,  for  she  pleaded  fatigue  to  retire  tote  ' 
bed.  The  next  morning  I  received  news 
of  my  farther 's  serious  illness,  which  called 
me  suddenly  to  London;  but  I  managed  to 
have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  alone 
with  Assunta  in  the  library  before  my  de- 
parture. She  looked  sallcw  and  worn, 
poor  child,  that  morning — ^the  world  and 
Mr.  Ridgway  would  have  said  almost  plsio- 
To  me  she  never  seemed  more  lovable  and 
interesting.  She  sat  down  wearily  on  one 
of  the  great  leather  chairs,  and  leaned  her 
head  on  her  hand.  Then  she  told  me  some- 
thing of  what  had  paased  between  the 
master  of  the  house  and  herself,  and  of 
what  she  felt  to  be  the  peculiar  and  temble 
difficulty  of  her  present  position. 

"  He  is  so  kind  in  his  own  way— he  has 
been  more  like  a  relation  to  me  than  a 
master — ^that  when  he  tells  me  how  fatal 
it  would  be  to  all  his  views  for  Harry  that 
we  should  marry,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a 
monster  of  ingratitude  to  oppose  him.  " 
I  could  be  persuaded  that  it  was  really  for 
Harry's  benefit  to  give  me  up,  I  wonld 
show  him  the  example — cost  me  what  it 
might,  Mr.  LuttreU.  It  is  this  breaks  my 
heart:  I  have  not  slept  all  night,  thinlong 
what  I  ought  to  do.     Mr.  Walbrooke  e&fl 
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I  am  mistaken  in  fi^ncying  I  haye  much 
influence  over  Harry ;  and,  alas  !  I  almost 
feel  as  if  he  were  right.  I  am  afraid  it 
cannot  be  very  great,  since  he  can  be  swept 
hither  and  thither  by  every  impulse  of  the 
moment.  I  ask  myself,  '  Shall  I  not  be  as 
a  millstone  round  his  neck?  Will  the 
day  not  come  when  he  will  regret  having 
married  the  peoniless  foundling  ?'  " 

"  Never ;  unless  he  do  so  precipitately," 
I  replied  at  once.  "  And  this  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  consent  to.  You  have  but  one 
course,  both  of  you :  to  try  and  wear  out 
the  squire's  patience.  It  is  a  case  of  two 
to  one;  for  ail  this  family  are  so  attached 
to  you  that  I  am  sure  they  will  not  hear  of 
your  leaving  them." 

She  coloured,  and  with  a  sad  little  smile 
said,  "  Unless  it  is,  as  the  maids  say,  '  to 
better  myself,*  or  what  Mr.  Walbrooke  con- 
siders is  to  better  me.  For  that  he  is 
urgent — nay,  positively  angry  at  my  re- 
jection of  weEilth  and  social  position.  What 
are  they  all  to  me  without  Harry  P" 

''  Is  it  final,"  I  asked,  "  this  rejection  ?" 

'*  Final,"  she  replied ;  and  no  more  passed 
between  us  on  the  subject.  We  returned 
again  to  Harry.  She  bitterly  deplored  his 
having  by  this  fresh  outrage  yet  further 
incensed  his  uncle.  "  Mr.  Walbrooke  says 
that  until  I  marry,  or  that  Harry  con- 
sents to  give  me  up,  he  must  not  return 
here.  That  is  hard,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Luttrell  ? 
•—to  sepai'ate  Harry  and  his  uncle,  who 
has  been  like  a  father  to  him  ?  My 
darling  boy  will  never  give  me  up,  I 
know  that,  but  I  cannot  be  his  ruin — 
I,  who  hoped  to  save  him ;  for  it  will  be 
rain  if  this  quarrel  between  him  and  his 
xmcle  continues.  Mr.  Walbrooke  candidly 
told  me  that  he  would  never  forgive  Harry's 
marrying  against  his  consent.  He  said, 
'  My  nephew  must  marry  a  woman  of  some 
social  weight,  to  lift  him  up,  instead  of 
dragging  him  down.'  It  sounds  worldly 
and  heartless  to  me,  Mr.  Luttrell,  but  per- 
haps it  is  true,  for  all  that.  K I  only  knew 
what  was  right.  If  I  only  knew  what  was 
best  for  my  darling !" 

The  sad  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  but  they 
did  not  faU. 

"  Will  you  write  to  me,  dear  Miss 
Fleming  ?"  I  asked,  with  as  steady  a  voice 
as  I  could  command.  *'  I  think  you  know 
that  I  am  your  true  friend,  as  I  am  Harry's, 
and  that  I  shall  always  give  you  such 
advice  as  I  should  to  a  dear  sister.  My 
last  word  is,  *  Do  nothing  rashly.'  " 

She  promised  to  write,  and  thanked  me 
warmly;  tlien  we  parted.  Nothing  could 
be  kinder  than  Mr.  Walbrooke's  fareweU. 


'*You  must  come  to  us  again  in  June, 
Luttrell,  whether  Harry  is  here  or  not — 
whether  he  is  here  or  not,**  he  repeated, 
doggedly.  "  The  young  man's  obstinacy 
is  such  that  unless  circumstances  occur — 
which  I  am  hopeful  they  may — to  force 
him  inte  submission,  it  is  very  probable  he 
may  continue  to  put  himself  into  opposition 
to  me.  And  as  long  as  he  does  so,  he  will 
not  come  to  the  Grange.  But,  remember, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  There  is 
that  Sir  Joshua,  you  know,  which  you 
have  begun  to  copy — you  must  return  to 
finish  it." 

But  the  copy  of  Sir  Joshua  remains  un- 
finished to  this  day;  and,  possibly,  still 
adorns  some  attic  at  the -Orange.  I  have 
never  seen  it  or  the  Ghrange  since  that 
January  morning  in  1827. 

CHAPTEB  VII. 

Mt  poor  father's  was  a  long  illness,  and 
I  was  constantly  in  attendance  on  him  for 
many  weeks.  He  died  in  March,  and  about 
the  same  time  I  learnt,  indirectly,  that  Mr. 
Fleming  was  dead,  leaving  a  widow  and 
four  children  in  very  poor  circumstances. 
I  had  received  one  or  two  letters  from 
Assunta,  giving  a  sad  account  of  her  tor- 
mented state  of  mind,  Harry's  name  being 
now  tabooed  in  the  family  circle,  all  com- 
munications between  him  and  the  squire 
being  of  the  briefest  and  driest  character, 
and  Mr.  Ridgway  being  now  a  more  con- 
stant  guest  thaji  ever.  Then  came  an 
interval  when  I  heard  nothing  ^m  the 
Grange,  being  myself  too  busily  and  pain- 
fully occupied  to  write  more  than  the  brief 
announcement  of  my  father's  death.  I  had 
only  one  letter  from  Harry,  and  that  was 
not  very  satisfactory.  It  was,  indeed,  fuller 
than  ever  of  his  passionate  attachment  to 
Assunta ;  but  of  this  I  needed  no  assurance. 
I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  learu 
that  it  was  producing  some  permanent 
effect  on  his  life  and  character ;  but  as  to 
the  one  he  was  silent,  and  that  the  reckless 
impetuosity  of  the  other  was  imcontrolied 
as  ever  was  clear  from  the  violent  terms  in 
which  he  wrote  of  his  uncle.  I  had,  more- 
over, the  opportunity  of  learning  through 
a  friend,  whose  brother  was  at  Oxford, 
that  young  Walbrooke's  efforte  at  steadi- 
ness were  spasmodic  at  best.  He  belonged 
to  a  fast  set,  and  though  ho  sometimes  ab- 
sented himself  firom  their  *'  wines"  for  a 
few  days,  the  least  vexation,  or,  it  might 
be,  the  devil  within  him,  unaided  by  any 
circumstance  firom  without,  drove  hmi  to 
those  festive  boards^  from  which  he  was 
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too  often  seen  reeling  home  in  the  eairlj 
momiDg  light. 

All  this  was  painful  enongh  to  me,  and 
doublj  80,  as  I  did  not  see  any  hopeM 
termination  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 
In  April  I  wrote  to  Assnuta,  bnt  of  course 
abstained  from  any  allusion  to  what  I  had 
heard  of  Hany.  I  wrote  but  a  few  lines, 
asking  for  news  of  her;  and  some  days 
later  I  reeeiTsd  the  following  reply. 

April  20tb,  18S7. 

Dbar  Mr.  Luttrsll,— -Thank  you  for 
your  kind  letter.  We  have  both  had  a 
heavy  sorrow  since  I  last  wrote  to  you; 
added  to  wfadch  I  have  suffered  much  in 
other  wayi^  Tou  ask  me  to  tell  you  every- 
thing about  myself,  or  I  should  not  think 
of  intruding  my  own  troubles  upon  you  so 
soon.  Dear  Mr.  Luttrell,  there  are  griefs 
far  worse  than  the  death  of  those  we  love. 
Henry's  conduct  is  driving  me  to  despair. 
He  has  been  sent  away  from  Oxford — ^'^  rus- 
ticated*' I  think  they  call  it — ^for  a  time,  in 
consequence  of  some  wild  outbreaks.  What 
will  become  of  him  ?  The  doors  of  this 
house,  his  natural  home,  are  shut  against 
him ;  he  will  not  go  to  Lady  Arden's,  who, 
it  seems,  spoke  disparagingly  of  me  when 
he  was  there  in  the  winter.  Alas !  you 
see,  on  every  side,  I  am  the  barrier  between 
him  and  his  relationfi ;  and  Mr.  Wal- 
brooke's  great  kindness  to  me  makes  it  all 
the  worse.  He  has  given  me  fifty  pounds 
to  send  to  poor  dear  Mrs.  Fleming,  and  has 
promised  to  pay  for  little  Charlie's  school- 
ing. Why  cannot  he  rest  satisfied  with 
these  acts  of  true  benevolence,  without 
tryimg  to  force  ma  into  a  marriage  with  one 
man,  while  n>y  heart  is  another's  ?  Dear 
Mr.  Luttrell,  I  Yua^e  been  so  torn  asunder 
by  confiioiing  feelings  duriitg  the  past 
week,  that  I  scarcely  know  bow  I  liave 
arrived  at  the  resoluticm  Z  have  formed  to 
leave  the  Grrange,  winch  has  been  my  home 
for  the  la£t  five  years ;  to  hid  it  good-bye, 
probaUy  for  ever !  A  simple  stratagem 
will  enable  me  to  do  this  without  proclaim- 
ing my  real  motive.  Mrs.  i^ming  is  left 
in  so  forlorn  and  piteous  a  condition,  with 
her  four  little  children,  that  it  appears 
natural  I  should  go  to  her ;  tibough  1  fear 
that,  in  point  of  £aet^  I  shall  he  more  of  a 
burden  than  a  help,  and  must  soon  seek 
another  siluation.  But  I  shall  be  no  longer 
in  the  way  here ;  I  ksow  they  would  never 
send  roe  from  them ;  hmt  when  I  am  gcme, 
dear  Hairry  -caa  retara,  and  ail  will  then  be 
well,  1  hope,  between  him  and  the  squire. 
I  wiQ  not  tell  you  what  it  has  coat  me  to 
oovie  to  thia  r«Boli?e.     i  kwLOW  it  is  ng^^ 


and  that  iamy  only  consolation.  The  alter- 
native wae  one  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
accept.  I  have  said  no^iing  as  yet  about 
my  plan ;  I  dread  all  discussion  so  mncb, 
I  must  speak  and  act  almost  simultaneonslj, 
for  I  feel  that  Mr.  Walbrooke  will  strenu- 
ously oppose  my  going.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  yet  to  ihhak  that  all  must  be  at  an 
end  between  Harry  aad  me;  but  oh !  Mr. 
Luttrell,  if  my  love  should  he  doing  him 
harm,  instead  of  good !  That  thoaght 
haunts  me.  I  was  arrogant  enoagh  to 
hope  that  I  steod  between  him  and  mnch 
evil.  Alaa!  it  is  not  so,  I  can  deoeiTe 
myself  no  longer;  God  kaows  what  I 
ought  to  do  r  and  yet,  when  I  pxay  for 
guidance,  I  seem  to  get  no  answer  to  mj 
prayers.    T<»give  this. 

f  rom  yours, 
Ever  sincerely  and  gmtefnlly, 

ASSUNTA  FLEifoa 

As  I  pondered  over  this  letter,  leoald 
not  but  feel  that  she  was  right.  Thitber 
presence  at  the  Grmage  ^ould  preTent 
Harry's  retvm  there,  was  clearly  not  d^ 
fensible^  not  even  politic.  When  she  was 
really  gona,  when  they  had  lost  the  eham 
of  her  gracious  presence,  they  would,  per- 
hapsy  understand  her  true  worth  better, 
and  leel  how  inexpressibly  lucky  Harry 
was  to  have  gained  the  heart  of  sacii  a 
woman.  They,  or  rather  the  squire,  for  Mrs. 
Walbrooke  was  of  no  account  in  this  calen- 
lation,  might  gradually  be  brought  to  see 
that  Harry's  real  wel&rewas  dependent  on 
this  marnagei  It  was  of  importance  that 
he  i^onld  be  ai  the  Grange  now,  oat  of 
the  reach  of  temptations  to  whu^  he  was 
constantly  falling  a  prey,  in  his  present 
condition  (^passionate,  irritable,  unsatifified 
love.  I  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  As* 
svnta's  resdifiitiou  was  wise,  with  a  viev  to 
the  ultimate  happiness  of  both. 

That  same  afternoon,  as  I  was  paintisg, 
and  wondering  what  had  become  of  Harry, 
he  walked  in,  looking,  to  my  surpriae,  in 
better  spinte  tha&  I  could  have  expected ; 
but  such  was  the  quicksilver  of  hisnatsre; 
to  rise  —  and  Ml  as  rapidly — with  the 
varying  temperature  of  his  hopes.  I  ^^ 
at  once  that  he  did  not  know  of  Assanta's 
leaving  tihe  Grange. 

*'  I  have  been  too  down  in  the  inontbt 
lately,  to  write  to  you,  G^eofiT;  bat  you'll 
forgive  me,  eh  ?  I  am  sent  frcsn  Ozfivd 
for  the  reuiaiftder  of  this  term,  for  beiag  m 
a  row ;  but  we  won't  talk  about  disagree- 
able tldngs.  Don't  look  so  grave— I  coaMn't 
help  it-— I  eoiddn't,  indeed.  And  good 
osmes  out  af  mdl  wmetiiBLes.    I  hsflrs  g^  * 
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stroke  of  luck  which  will  make  me  inde- 
pendent of  the  Bqnire,  I  hope,  and  then  I 
can  many  Assnnia  to-morrow." 

He  mhbed  his  hands  with  a  boyish  glee, 
and  his  wht>le  face  beamed. 

^^  Independent  of  yonr  nncle !"  I  re- 
peated, "  What  do  yow  mean  ?  How  on 
earth  can  good  come  of  the  eyil  of  dis- 
gracing yourself  at  Oxford  ?" 

"  Well,  in  this  way,  Geoff.  The  fiellow 
with  whom  I  got  into  this  row — indeed,  I 
mig^t  say,  who  got  me  iixto  this  row,  and 
who  was  leaving  Oxford  this  term,  so  he 
didn't  care  lor  himself^— is  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  wine  merchant  in  the  City.  He  is 
a  thnndering  good  fellow,  and  when  he 
heard  saj  that  I  eooldn't  go  to  the  Ch*aDge, 
he  insisted  on. my  coming  to  stay  at  his 
£aLther*B  here  in  London.  On  onr  way  np 
I  told  ham  Bomething  of  my  positiaai,  and 
said  I  wo«ld  do  anything  in  the  world 
that  would  gire  me  a  small,  certain  inde- 
pendence. He  came  to  me  last  night,  and 
said  he  had  been  talking  to  his  farther,  who 
offered  to  take  me  into  the  honae,  and  give 
me  three  hundred  a  year.  My  work  would 
be  chiefly  to  Umi — to  go  among  my  friends, 
and  try  to  get  orders.  I  was  a  litide  stag- 
gered at  first.  It  isn't  the  kind  of  thing 
l>e  been  nsed  to^  bnt— ** 

"  I  shonld  think  not !  And  for  »  wine 
I  merchant,  too  1  the  bat  trade  of  all  others, 
i  Harry,  yon  shonld  have  anything  to  do 
I  with.  Yo«  are  ill-fitted  in  every  way  for 
f  this  kind  of  life.  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
of  it." 

**  Indeed,  bnt  I  do,  though.  I  have  made 
np  my  mind  to  accept  Mr.  Strahan's  offer. 
There's  no  disgrace  in  *  touting,'  (Jeoff  ?" 

•*'  I  don't  say  that  there  is  any  disgrace, 
bnt  I  know  that  yomr  uncle  would  never 
forgive  you.  It  would  be  the  most  suicidal 
step  you  could  take ;  and  when  I  say  that, 
Harry,  I  mean  something  more  than  as 
regards  your  worldly  prospects.  You 
know  your  own  fatal  tendency^— you  will 
be  constantly  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
'  tasting '  wines,  and  not  even  Assmita's 
influence,  I  fear,  will  counterbalance  this." 

"I  know  myself  better  than  you  do, 
Geoff,"  he  said,  colouring.  "  I  don't  drink 
when  I  am  happy.  I  drink  when  I  am 
diBpuited^^I  drink  team.  %  crarang  fbr  ex- 
citement— to  drown  thought.  When  I  have 
my  daiihag  for  my  own,  when  na  one  can 
separate  us,  I  shall  want  nothing  else, 
neither  drink  nor  any  other  excitement." 

I  brought  forward  every  argument  I 
could  to  move  him  from  his  purpose ;  and 
a  great  many  bad  ones  among  the  number: 
to    wit,  that  Mr.  Strahan    only    wanted 


Harry's  name  to  widen,  and,  it  might  be, 
to  raise  the  Strahan  connexion  :  that  this 
was  not  honest  work,  which  I  always 
respected,  but  the  base  letting  out  on  hire 
of  a  social  influence  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  a  trade.  To  which,  of  course, 
the  rejoinder  was,  that  Mr.  Strahan's  mo- 
tives were  nothing  to  Harry ;  and  that  as 
long  as  he  could  honestly  recommend  the 
wine,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  do  so  as  generally  as  possible.  Then 
I  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  he 
could  support  a  wife  upon  three  hundred 
a  year. 

"  I  have  a  hundred  and  fifby  of  my  own," 
he  replied,  "  if  my  uncle  were  to  ti^e  from 
me  every  farthing;  which,  for  Assunta's 
sake,  I  hardly  think  he  would  do." 

In  short,  he  was  ao  fall  of  the  scheme 
that  nothing  I  could  say  made  the  smallest 
impression.  Poor  boy!  Hia  exhilaration 
lasied  but  a  faw  hours.  The  day  but  one 
afber  this  he  rushed  into  my  room,  early  in 
the  morning,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
He  wa«  paie  with  excitement,  his  passionate 
nostrils  dilated,  his  hps  quivering.  Ho 
neither  shook  my  hand  nor  spoke  a  word 
of  greeting ;  he  only  held  out  the  letter, 
and  said  in  a  hoarae  vt)ice: 

•*  Read  that." 

I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  from  Assunta ; 
but  I  was  fiir  from  guessing  its  contents. 
Here  is  the  letter  itself,  which  fell  into  my 
hands  years  after.  The  paper  is  yellow ; 
the  ink  is  faded,  but  the  pure  and  noble 
spirit  breatthes  through  it  fresh  as  when 
those  words  were  written. 

April  22Bd.  1829. 

My  owv  beabeot  Habrt, — I  sit  down 
with  a  sorrowful  heart,  knowing  that  what 
I  hare  to  write  will  give  you  great  pain. 
Ever  since  we  parted,  Harry,  nearly  four 
months  ago,  there  has  been  a  conflict  in 
me,  between  my  own  selfish  love,  and  a 
growing  fear — »  growing  belief,  that  it 
was  best  for  yon  that  all  between  us  should 
be  at  an  aid.  If  I  could  think,  as  I  once 
did,  that  by  ever  being  your  wife  I  should 
do  you  more  good  than  I  coold  bring  you 
harm,  nothing  should  have  shaken  me. 
But,  alas!  dearest  Harry,  I  have  been 
shaken.  I  do  not  reproach  you ;  I  would 
not  willingly  add  one  pang  to  your  sorrow, 
dear.  I  know  that  women  cannot  judge 
of  men's  temptations.  All  I  mean  is,  that 
the  existing  state  of  things  seems  to  be 
doing  you  injury  in  all  ways,  as  regards 
your  family,  as  regards  your  career,  as 
regards  your  own  self,  which  is  far  worse 
than  all.  I  have  not  the  power  to  guard 
you  from  this  last  evil,  which  would  be  my 
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only  justification  for  severing  you  from 
your  home,  and  for  allowing  you  to  sacrifice 
all  your  worldly  prospects.  Your  uncle, 
whose  character  you  scarcely  understand 
as  well  as  I  do,  in  spite  of  all  his  great 
kindness  to  me,  will  never  be  reconciled  to 
our  marriage.  Your  youth  would  be  wasted 
in  pursuit  of  a  dream,  if  you  waited  for 
})is  consent ;  if  we  married  without  it,  Mr. 
Walbrooke  would  disinherit  you  at  once. 
He  has  told  me  this  himself.  It  would  be 
mere  sentimentality  to  pretend  that  such 
would  not  be  a  great  misfortune  to  one 
bred  up  as  you  have  been.  But,  as  regards 
myself,  there  might  be  a  yet  worse  mis- 
fortune. If  you  should  not  have  strength 
to  support  poverty,  Harry ;  if  it  should 
happen  that,  in  order  to  drown  your  cares, 
you  lowered  morally,  under  my  eyes,  day 
by  day ;  if  the  time  ever  came  when  I  felt 
that  you  reproached  me,  in  your  heart, 
with  being  the  cause  of  your  degradation — 
I  think  I  should  kill  myself.  I  could  never 
survive  the  agony  of  such  a  thought  as 
that.  And  therefore,  dearest,  I  have  been 
brought,  with  many  bitter  tears,  to  believe 
that  everything  between  us  had  best  be — 
I  will  not  say  forgotten^  perhaps'  that  is 
impossible,  but,  at  an  end.  I  am  leaving 
this  house,  which  has  been  my  home  for 
five  years,  to-morrow  morning.  You  must 
not  think  I  am  driven  away.  Mr.  Wal- 
brooke  has  opposed  my  depairture  by  every 
means  in  his  power ;  but  my  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  see  what  is  right.  When  I  am 
gone,  you  will  return  to  your  natural 
home  ;  for  you  must  let  no  foolish  resent- 
ment now  prevent  a  reconciliation  with 
your  uncle.  Oh  !  my  darling,  do  not  think 
too  harshly  of  me  for  breaking  my  word ; 
you  would  not,  if  you  knew  iJl  I  had  suf- 
fered. This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever 
write  to  you,  and  there  is  something 
still  at  my  heart  which  I  would  add.  It 
is  this.  Although  we  are  parted  for  ever 
in  this  world,  I  shall  be  comparatively 
happy  in  my  obscurity  if  I  hear  of  you  as 
beloved  and  respected.  I  shall  gloiy  in 
your  honour,  dearest  Harry.  I  shall  die 
in  your  shame. 

ASSUNTA. 

P.S.  I  am  going  to  poor  Mrs.  Fleming. 
She  has  moved  into  the  country. 

I  had  walked  to  the  window  to  read  this 
letter,  and  I  remained  there,  with  my  back 


to  Harry,  unable  to  speak  for  some  minute 
after  I  had  finished  and  refolded  ii  Noble 
heart !  What  would  I  not  have  given  for 
such  love !  Was  it  all  to  be  wasted  ?  I 
felt  more  bitter  towards  Harry  at  that 
moment  than  I  had  ever  done  b^ore. 

It  was  he  who  broke  silence  at  last. 

*'  They  have  driven  her  to  it,  Geoff,  ai4 
by  Heaven,  I'll  never  forgive  them.*' 

"  And  you,  Harry  ?  Have  you  only  ». 
preaches  for  others  and  none  for  yourself?" 

*' Can't  you  see,  man,"  he  rejoined  fiercely, 
"  that  I'm  half  mad  with  remorse  without 
my  saying  so  ?  But  it  isn^t  that.  Thoogfa 
she  thinks  me  such  a  reprobate,  she  ironld 
never  have  given  me  up  (she  hasn't  nov. 
in  her  heart)  if  they  hadn't  persuaded  W 
it  was  for  my  good.  But  they  will  find 
th  emselves  mistaken.  She  may  write  what 
she  likes ;  I  shall  never  give  her  up.  And 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  go  back  to  the  Grange." 

**  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  then  ?" 

"  Gk>  in  for  the  wine  business.  I'm  more 
determined  than  ever  now.  I  shall  cot 
Oxford,  and  am  going  to  write  to  the  soniie 
to  tell  him  so."  ^ 


**  You  will  only  grieve  Assunta  by 
all  this,  Harry." 

"  I  can't  help  it»  Geoff;  it  is  his  dok. 
I'll  be  independent  somehow,  I'm  resolfsi. 
and  so  my  darling  girl  shall  know.  Vkt 
do  I  care  for  his  money  compared  withk'^ 
I  shall  tell  her  that  nothing  she  can  ay 
makes  any  difference.  She  is  mine,  and  1 
am  hers,  imtil  she  marries  another  man- 
and  the  squire  may  leave  his  properly  to 
whom  he  likes." 

All  argument  was  useless ;  I  wentovertbe 
old  ground  again  and  again,  but  to  nopnr. 
pose ;  he  was  resolutely  set  against  '*  cring- 
ing" to  the  squire,  as  he  called  it,  and  de- 
clfured  that  he  couldn't  sit  at  meat  vitb 
him,  feeling  as  he  did  at  present  Had  he 
known  where  to  find  Assunta,  I  believe  he 
would  have  set  off  that  night.  As  it  ins, 
he  wrote  to  her,  directing  his  letter  to  the 
Orange,  to  be  forwarded ;  and  he  wrote 
likewise  to  his  unde. 

On  MOHBAY,  the  4th  of  BSCEIfi£B» 
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Thb  startling  news  which  Mm.  Pickering 

xmve/ed  to  Mr.  Draec  

'  take  away  his  breaui 
I  hand  on  ma  heart  and 
;  the  other,  which  was  supported  by  the 
;  writing-table  at  which  he  was  seated.  He 
:  remained  in  this  positioit  for  a  few  moments, 
'  autil  the  spaem  nad  passed  away.  When 
'  he  raised  his  head  his  voice  was  scarcely 
;  under  his  oonunand  as  he  said  : 
f  "  This  ia  very  dreadful  news !  Is  it  per- 
fectly to'  he  relied  on  ?" 

"  I  hare  already  eiTen  yon  my  anthority. 
I  came  upon  it  by  the  merest  accident  last 
night  as  I  was  reading  alond  to  Sir  Oeofiry. 
I  have  taken  a  copy  of  the  paragraph,  and 
it  is  there."  She  laid  the  paper  on  the 
desk  before  him.  He  took  it  up  and  read 
it  attentively.     Then  he  said : 

"  It  is  frank  enongh,  certainly,  and 
prints  the  names  plainly,  and  in  fnll.  If 
you  have  any  donlA  as  to  its  avthenticity, 
I  think  we  can  make  onrselvea  certain  on 
that  point  through  my  father." 
"  Tour  father,  Mr.  Drage  ?" 
"Yes.  He  is,  as  yoa  know,  somewhat 
potential  in  the  Cit^,  where" — pointii^  to 
the  paper — "both  the  lat«  husband  of  the 
lady  and  your— and  Mr.  Vane  seem  to  have 
been  engaged.  If  I  were  to  write  to  my 
father  he  coold  donbtless  make  inquiries, 
and  ascertain  if  the  news  herein  contained 
is  false  or  tme." 

"  I  have  little  doubt  of  itd  tmth,"  said 
Madge,  "  but  still  less  of  the  identity  of  the 
person  spoken  of  with  my  husband.  Ac* 
ceptittg  this,  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 


"Yon  mnst  take  action  of. some  kind, 
Mrs.  Pickering,"  said  Mr.  Dmge,  nervoasly. 
"  It  would  be  impossible  for  yon  to  remam 
quiet,  now  that  yon  have  been  placed  in  pos- 
session of  this  information." 

"  I  wish  the  wretched  newspaper  had 
never  come  into  the  place,"  cried  Madge. 
"  I  was  living  quietly  enoogh,  and  should 
have  continoed  to  do  so,  no  matter  what 
had  happened  in  the  enter  world,  so  long 
as  the  knowledge  of  it  was  kept  from  mo. 
What  benefit  has  my  learning  this  news  , 
been  to  me,  or  to  any  one  P     It  hsA  com- 

fletely  destroyed  the  peace  of  mind  which 
have  been  so  long  in  aoqniring;  and, 
after  all,  what  good  can  I  do  ?  what  harm  ' 
can  1  prevent  ?" 

"  Yon  must,  indeed,  have  been  much 
ipset,"  said  tiie  rector,  gravely,  "for  I 
ihonld  scarcely  recognise  that  remark  as 
coming  from  one  who,  in  general,  thinks  so 
little  of  herself,  and  so  much  of  her  oppor- 
tunities of  serving  her  fellow-creatores. 
Snrely  yen  most  perceive  that  yon  may 
now  be  the  means  of  saving  this  iady  from 
an  iJI^al  marriage,  and  from  a  life  of  oon- 
seqnent  misery." 

"  Does  one  necessarily  follow  the  oilier  p" 
asked  Madge,  bitterly.  "  Mine  was  a  l^al 
marriage,  and  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  berai  a  happy  one.  This  woman  has 
been  married  before,  and  has  had  experience 
of  the  world.  She  will  know  how  to  humour 
her  husband,  and  besides,  too,  she  haa 
wealth.  I  don't  think  that  Philip  Vane, 
having  mach  of  his  own  way,  and  plenty  of 
money  at  his  command,  wonld  be  an  ineli- 
gible companion  for  such  a  person.  I  am 
by  no  means  prepared  to  allow  that  there 
mnst  necessarily  be  even  the  usual  amount 
of  married  misoiy  in  such  a  union." 

The  Ecarlet  spot  stood  oat  brightiy  in  the  | 
rector's  cheeks,  and  he  moved  forward  in  | 
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hj^.^diair  fua  tbpngli  about  to  speak.     He  |  olftsa 
BQ^iaaged*  bowevei:,  to.  check  the  ^Qt4^nQi 
o«Ltbi^«t  of  his  wj^h,  aad  said,  q^iatly : 

*^  You  ar«.pli|i«Jj  iio^joorself  this  moriii- 
ijQg,  Mf4.  Fiokeriag ;  tou  are  the  last  r^r- 
soil  mwhpp:^  I  ahould  nave  expaoMlto  ^nd 
asL  aAoli^ifb  te*  outraging  a  law  made  boft 
b¥  Qod  and  man.  I  scarcely  think^we  eao 
diseass  the  matter  whilQ  you  WW  in.  thif 
lyirit ;  it  wonld  be  betteir  for  yQ^  to-  aUpw 
Oi|»  ^  oall  upon  yon  in  a  4ay  or  two,  when 
ik#  effect  of  the  news  which  yon.  have  ^^ 
suddanly  ieamod  has-somewjiait  snbaidedj' 

There  was  nothing  cruel  ift  thia  remark, 
but  the  words- were  the  harshest  which,  since 


Mr.   Yane 


ia  this  categoiy. 
sitoated  a«  y^u  tW  with  him,  it  is  oolj  jUr 
that,  even  at  tbis  j«ncti0-e,  he  iheiild  ». 
peiaenoe  beltsv  treatqdent  aA  yoor  h&zuk; 
aad  it  lyil}  ,be  right,  I  ftijvik;*  itet  in^ 
fijee^  plaee  j^pn  should  let  him  kiww  jm 
acquaintatko^  with  his  project,  mid  ym 
i^Qtanmnation  to  thwart  it. 

"  T]M|t.«[Qii]4  inxeWe  my  seeing  hia!" 
^edMadgf. 

"Unquestionably,'^  repUaiL  the  oNbir; 
**  it  is  Boi  a  Blatter  that  conU  be  nauif^ 
-b^FdepBly." 

''  I  Qoukl  aot   dp   that,"   said  Madge, 
shuddering.     "  I  coidd  not   possibly  &oe 


. 


his  acquiaBtance  witih  l^^ge,  the  xeotor   bim  alo^ei  again." 

had  ever  used  towarjjp  her ;  and  his  manner  **  YoB  nftfid  wt  hfiiitaat, "  eaidlfT  Deige;  v 
was  marked  by  a  sternness  which  shp  had,  "I  will  aocoqip^ny  you  yeiry  willingly  if  von ! 
never  previously  noticed  in  him.  wish  it.  Aa  yow  pariah  pnest  and  intim&te 

^^  I  was  wvong,''  she  said,  frankly,  ^'  ^d    friend,  the  repository  ef  yonr  oonideMe 
you  are  right  in  thus  reproving  me ;  but  I    I  could    go  with  you    on    this   enand. 
suppose  even  you  wiH  allow  that  my  "fate 
just  now  is  somewhat  hard?     I  have  de- 
sovibed  to  you  what  effect  this  annonnce- 
I    ment  had  upon  me  when  I  first  saw  it  last 
night;  I  was  stupefied.  An  hour  afterwards, 
when  I  read  it  at  my  leisure,  and  pondered 
over  it,  I  was  mad,  a^d  could  have  killed 
Philip  Vane  had  he  crossed  my  path.     At 
that  moment  I  could  have  killed  this  woman 
who  is  to  be  his  wife !    Now,  I  wish  to  kill 
no  one,  except,"  she  added,  with  a  f^hxt 
smile,  '^  perhaps,  the  newspaper-man,  whose 
paragraph  has  so  upset  me,  and  my  real 
desire  would  be  to  leave  things  exactly  as 
they  are,  to  fall  into    such  channels  as 
chaAce  may  mark  out  for  them,  and  to 
pursue- the  even  tenour  of  my  way." 

"  That  is  impossible  now,  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing," said  the  rector,  speaking  in  his 
usual  soft  tone  and  trustfol  manner.  ''It 
is  not  for  us  to  inquire  why  you,  the 
person,  most  interested  in  hearing  of  this 
news,  should — accidentally,  apparen:tly — 
have  had  it  brought  before  you.  That  it 
was  with  some  wise  purpose,  I  dp  not 
doubt,  though  I  cannot  say  positively;  but 
this  I  can  say  positively,  that  being  aware 
of  it>  it  is  your  duty  to  prevent  the  com- 
mifision  of  this  orime." 

''That  can  only  be  done  effsctually  by 
my  seeing  this-— this  lady,  and  acquainting 
her  with  the  exact  position  in  which  I  stand 
towards  the  maa  she  is  about  to  marry." 

'^  That  I  think  should  be  your  last  re- 
soBroe,"  said  Mr.  Drage,  after  a  pause, 
"  Under  the  old  rules  of  woodcraft,  it  was 
not  eonsidered  a  part  of  sport  to  give  any 
law  to  the  fox,  who  might  be  '  trapped  and 


and- 

"  It  would  be  impossible,,  n^der  any  cir- 
cumstances," cried  Madge;  "I  could  sot 
see  him  again — I  will  not  do  il'* 

"You  must,"  said  Mr.  Drage,  firmly  "ft 
is  a  matter  of  dnty,  and  when  I  hare  said 
that  to  yoB,  I  know  I  need  say  no  jook' 
There  must  have  been  somethmg  int 
tall,  ungainly,  fragile  man — perhaps  it  "3s| 
the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  or  the  bov* 
ledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  faeai4^ 
that,  in  aU  sincerity,  he  practised  whiM 
preachejd — ^which  commanded  obedience,   ii 
After  his  last  words,  M^^e  said,  simplji 
"  Very  well,  I  will  do  as  you  suggest" 

And  he  Imew  that  his  advice  would  be 
followed  to  the  letter. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  aze  act- 
ing rightly,"  he  said;  "you  have  anin- 
tmtive  knowledge  of  it." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  advise  me,"  she  replied; 
"  but  there  is  one  thing  which  we  have  rd 
yet  settled*  How  and  where  am  I  to  fi&^ 
Mr.  Philip  Van^?" 

"  I  do  not  imagine  there  will  he  muA 
difficulty  in  tracing  him,"  said  the  rector. 
"  I  will,  with  your  permission,  encloae  a 
copv  of  that  paragraph  to  my  father,  and, 
without  giving  him  any  reasons,  wil^  *sk 
him  to  find  out  for  me  whether  the  nev« 
contained  in  it  is  true,  and  who  and  vi»^ 
are  the  persons  whose  affiiirs  ate  tberem 
freely  discussed.  I  will  a^k  him  to  find  o^ 
what  is  Mr.  Vane's  City  status,  and  what 
his  private  address." 

"  You  are  determined  to  leave  zne  so 
loophole,"  said  Madge,  witii  another  aU 
tempt  at  a  smile. 


I 


siain'  whenever  he  oould  be  caught ;  and       **  Determined,"  said  Mr.  Drage,  it^ 
BO  doubt' the  maioFi^  of  the  woill  would  '  her  hand.    "- 1  have  seen  yon  uadtf  a  g^ 
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many  phases,  and  I  want  yon  to  be  success- 
ful in  this  as  in  all  the  others." 

So  the  letter  was  written  to  the  rector*a 
father,  and  in  the  interval  between  its 
despatcl)  and  the  receipt  of-  the  replj, 
Madge  endeavoured  to  school  herself  for 
the  task  which  she  had  TEmderiaken  to 
execute.  It  would  be  a  difficult  one  she 
knew  right  well,  but  she  knew  also  that 
her  best  chance  of  going  through  with 
it  auccessMly  was  to  cultivate  the  callous- 
ness  with  which  for  so  long  a  time  she  had 
regarded  Philip  Yane  and  his  affairs,  and 
from  which  she  had  only  been  roused  by 
the  sudden  shock  of  the  news  coacerziing 
him.  The  indignation  roused  by  that  news, 
the  strange  feeling  of  jealosy  that  any 
one  should  occupy  what  was  her  lawful 
position,  the  curious  desire  to  claim  that 
position,  which  she  had  long  since  calmly 
yielded  up,  directly  she  saw  it  about  to  be 
taken  by  another,  all  these  disturbijog 
sensations  had  passed  away  and  left  her 
calm  and  equal-minded  as  she  had  been 
for  months,  for  years  previously.  Whether 
or  not  her  equanimity  would  desert  her 
when  she  saw  her  husband  face  to  face, 
she  could  not  say.  She  endeavoured  to 
rehearse  in  her  mind  all  that  might  pro- 
bably take  place  on  the  occasion  of  their 
meeting;  all  the  sneers  and  brutalities 
I  which  he  would  hurl  at  her,  when  he  heard 
the  object  of  her  visit,  and  after  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation,  she  conducted  her- 
self, so  far  as  the  rehearsal  was  concerned, 
to  her  entire  satis&ction. 

In  about  a  week's  time  she  received  a 
letter  firom  Mr.  Drage,  saying  that  his 
father's  reply  had  arrived,  and  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  her  at  the  rectory  on  th^ 
first  convenient  opportunity. 

That  same  day  she  took  occasion  to  go 
into  town,  and  found  the  rector  expecting 
her.  When  the  servant  who  announced 
her  had  retired,  Mr.  Drage  said,  with  tk 
grave  smile : 

**  You  will  be  more  pleased  than  I  am 
myself  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  news 
which  I  hive  to  announce  to  you.  My  father 
placed  my  letter  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
fidential clerk  who  has  beeu  with  him  for 
years,  and  he  it  is  who  repUes  to  my  in- 
quiries.    I  will  read  what  he  says." 

The  rector  took  up  a  letter  lying  on  the 
desk  before  him,  and  read  as  follows : 

**  There  woujd  seem  to  be  no  doubt  about 
the  bona  fides  of  the  newspaper  paragraph, 
copy  of  which  was  forwarded  by  you. 
Have  traced  paragraph  from  Anglo-Indian, 
paper  (where  it  was  expanded  by  addi- 
tion of  last  lines)  to  Fashionable  Tatler, 


*  where  it  originally  appeared,  and  have 
seen  receipt  for  tluree  and  six,  signed  by 
Bujcabold,  deseribed  aa  *haU  porter  in 
nobleman'B  family,'  as  payment  for  xt. 
Andreas  Bendixen  died  &th  of  June,  1858. 
Personal  property  evova  under  oo»  hua- 
dred  and  thiriy  thonaaod  pcxuids;  clear 
half  to  widoW)  other  h^  ^vided  among 
three  brotibiers,  but  to  remain  in  thd  busi- 
ness for  ten  years.  Mrs.  Benc&iien  reeidee 
204^  Harley-street.  Sent  there-^-out  of 
town^^servant  declioed  to  give  address. 
Mr.  Philip.  Vane,  general  manage,  Terra 
del  Fuegoe  Mining  CcMnpanj,  and  on 
various  other  boards  of  direeti^ix.  Private 
residence,  Z  20,  the  Albany.  Sent  to 
both  placeS'-Hsaid  to  be  out  of  town.  Mes- 
senger saw  clerks  in  the  City — ^valet  at 
AUwiy.  Both  declined  to  give  Mr.  V.'s 
address,  professing  not  to  know  it." 

"  Which  portion  of  this  eosamunkatum 
is  to  please  me  more  than  it  doee  yon  ?" 
asked  Madge,  as  he  laid  down  the  paper. 

^'That  which  states  that  Mar.  Vane's 
present  whereabonta  cannot  be  aeeer- 
tained,"  said  the  rector.  "  Yon  seined  so 
avorse  to  meeting  him  the  last  tdoke  we 
talked  thfi  matter  over,  that  I  imagined 
you  would  have  been  giad  of  the  excuse 
thus  afforded  yon."  • 

**  On  the  contrary,"  said  Madge ;  '^  the 
more  I  have  thonght  of  the  matter  the 
more  I  have  seen  it  from  your  point  of 
view,  and  the  more  am  I  convinced  oi  the 
necessity  of  my  taking  action  in  it." 

^  That  necessity  seems  to  me  more  than 
ever  urgent,"  said  the  rectKHr.  "ICeither 
of  these  people  are  to  be  found  in  Iiendon ; 
both  are  simultaneously  away  from  town, 
and  the  address  of  neither  can  be  ascer* 
tained.  Had  not  the  insertion,  of  that 
paragraph  shown  that  they  evidently 
courted  publicity,  I  should  imagine  they 
had  gone  away  to  be  married  quietly  from 
some  friend's  house  in  the  country,  and  to 
escape  from  the  usual  fuss  and  worry  of  a 
faahiohaUe  wedding.  Even  ae  it  is,  if  we 
want  to  prevent  this  xasax  from  canjing 
his  atrocious  scheme  into  operation,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  any  timo  to  loee." 

"  What  more  can  we  do  ?"  asked  Madge. 

"  I  am  afruid  nothing,"  said  the  rector, 
'  shrugging  his  shoulders.  **  I  have  wxstten 
to  my  father's  head  clerk  to  renew  the  in- 
quiries at  Mr.  Vane's  address  from  dajr  to 
day,  and  to  let  it  be  known  that  an  iin- 
I  portant  communication  awaits  hinou ' ' 

So  Madge  returned  home  beaten,  and 
dispirited  at  hear  failure.  The  next  moFn« 
ing  brought  a  letter  from  Rose.  It  ran 
thus: 


^. 
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Dearest  Midge, — ^YHiat  they  call  the 
Locdou  Beason  is  over  now,  and  tlie  work 
at  the  office  kas  become  very  mnck  slacker, 
so  the  saperintendent  says  I  can  kaye  my 
fortnigkt*s  koliday  now  if  I '  like,  and  I 
think  I  sbonld  like  very  mnch  indeed,  for 
the  weather  is  dreadfiilly  hot,  and  I  have 
been  working  very  hard  all  the  summer, 
and  begin  to  feel  that  I  want  a  change. 
So  I  write  to  ask  if  yon  can  get  a  holiday 
at  the  same  time,  Madge,  and  then  we 
might  go  to  some  seaside  place  together, 
and  enjoy  ourselves.  Tbat  wonld  be 
nicest  of  all ;  but  if  yon  cannot  manage 
to  get  away  from  yonr  duties,  I  might 
come  down  to  Sprin^ide  and  go  into  onr 
old  lodging,  or  one  like  it,  and  yon  conld 
come  to  see  me  wbenever  yon  were  dis- 
engaged. If  yon  told  Sir  Geoffry  Heriot 
yonr  sister  were  coming  down,  I  don't 
suppose  that  he  would  make  any  objection 
to  your  being  a  great  deal  with  me,  as  he 
seems,  from  all  you  nay  of  him,  to  be  a 
very  kind  old  man. 

For  I  must  see  you  somewhere,  Madge, 
I  must,  indeed.  I  know  that  no  amount 
of  fresh  air  or  change  of  scene  would  do 
mo  half  as  much  good  as  a  long  talk  with 
you,  and  I  shall  only  fret  and  worry  my- 
self until  I  have  it. 

Can  you  imagine  what  it  is  all  about*, 
Madge?  You  are  so  quick  and  clever, 
that  I  dare  say  you  have  guessed  already, 
and  indeed  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  my 
previous  letters  had  been  filled  with  no 
other  subject,  as  I  always  write  to  you 
exactly  what  I  think,  and  I  have  scarcely 
thought  about  anything  else  for  months. 
Of  course,  Madge,  I  mean  Mr.  Gerald 
Hardinge  !  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me, 
and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  him  lately ; 
he  has  lent  me  plenty  of  books,  and  some 
of  his  drawings  to  copy;  and  the  other 
evening,  when  I  incautiously  said  some- 
thing about  missing  that  old  piano,  which 
we  used  to  thump  and  strum  away  on 
at  Miss  Cave*s  lodgings,  Mr.  Hardinge 
asked  if  I  would  permit  him  to  hire  another 
for  me.  I  could  not  sanction  this,  of  course, 
and  said  no ;  but  he  insisted  so  strongly, 
that  I  had  to  invent  a  little  story,  and  tell 
him  that  Mrs.  Bland  would  not  allow  any 
piano  practice  in  her  house.  That  seemed 
to  satisfy  him,  for  he  said  Mrs.  Bland  was 
a  most  respectable  woman,  and  I  was  most 
happily  placed  under  her  charge ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  for 
me  to  go  to  any  other  lodging  "  Highly 
inexpedient"  were  the  words  he  used,  look- 
ing as  grave  as  a  judge  all  the  time ;  for 
he  is  awfully  proper  and  decorous,  though, 


at  the  same  time,  he  is  awfully  nice.  I  csq 
see  you  raise  your  eyebrows  iu  astoui^b- 
ment  when  you  read  what  I  am  now  going 
to  tell  yon.     That  frequently  during  these 
long  summer  evenings  I  have  walked  vitb 
him  in  Kensington  (hardens,  and  that  le  I 
have  talked  for  hours  and  hours  togetk,  ,• 
and  that  he  has  never  said  one  word  >3f  jl 
you.     I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  isbi' 
talks  about ;  I  often  try  to  think  of  it  afb  ^ 
we  have  parted,  and  I  am  at  home  agaii 
alone,  but  I  never  can  recollect  it  exadj; 
I  only  know  that  he  talks  very  dercrij  i 
and  very  charmingly,  and  I  am  onljR-  j 
quired  to  say  a  word  here  and  there. 

Oh,  Madge,  it  is  no  use  my  beating  aboot 
the  bush  any  longer,  and  attempting  to  k- 
ceive  yon ;  1  have  read  over  what  I  bare 
just  written,  and  I  might  as  well  put  in  so 
many  words  what  you  already  know,  tlat 
I   am  madly  in  love  with    Gerald,  and 
think  there  is   no  one    like  him  in  the 
world.     Don't  think  this  a  sudden  fit  of  > 
frensy,  and  that  I  have  gone  mad ;  it  Ilsa 
been  growing  and  growing  ever  ao  long,  i 
ever  since  we  were  at  Wexeter  together,  i 
and  he  used  to  give  me  drawing  lessons.    ' 

Mind,  Madge,  he  does  not  makelofeto , 
me — ^at  least,  I  mean  to  say,  exactly  isab 
love ;  he  is  far  too  honourable  to  attee^ 
to  take  the  slightest    advantage  d  ^J 
position,  and  he  has  never  said  aujihi^  , 
to  me  which  you  might  not  have  ^^  ,, 
I   mean,   of  course,   anything  so  fer  ^ 
honour  is  concerned ;  but  his  manner  is  so  ^ 
kind  and  gentle,  and  he  is  so  patient  vitli  I 
my  ignorance  and  my  folly ;  so  carefol  t3  j 
prevent  its  ever  occurring  to  me  that  I  an»  i, 
not  moving  in  his  sphere,  or  that  there  b  . 
any  difference  in  our  rank  in  life,  and  so 
handsome — you  have  no  idea,  I^ladge,  what 
he  is  like  now — that  I  cannot  help  loving 
him  immensely. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  taken  I 
even  you  into  confidence,  Madge,  if  it  cowd 
have  gone  on  in  this  way,  but  I  am  suffi- 
ciently  sensible  to  know  that  it  cannot.  ; 
The  summer  evenings  are  at  an  end  noff, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  long  walks,  and  ^ 
then  all  my  chances  of  seeing  Qeni^f  s*^^  | 
for  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  are  over ;  wd  . 
then   I  sometimes  think  that  if  I  were  to  j 
give  up  seeing  him  it  would  kill  mc,  ana 
then  I  know  I  must  give  it  up,  and  then  j 
think  I  should  go  mad,  only  I  find  com»^ 


in  the  remembrances  of  your  strong,  s*^"'*" 
sense,  and  the  certainty  that  you  will  ad- 
vise me  for  the  best ;  and  remember,  dear, 
whatever  has  to  be  done,  and  whafceren 
to  be  said  to  Gerald  about  it,  yoa  m^«^J 
it  for  me,  because  I  could  never— bo*  * 
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will  talk  this  all  over  when  I  come  down 
to  see  you. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  you  recollect  my  writing 
to  you  8ome  time  ago  of  Gerald  telling  me 
about  an  old  lady  whom  ho  wished  me  to 
call  upon,  but  she  was  ill  at  the  time.  She 
is  always  ill,  it  appears,  and  as  Gerald 
wished  her  very  much  to  see  me  I  walked 
there  with  him  the  other  eveniug.  She 
lives  iu  a  fashionable  part  of  the  town,  in  a 
tiny  little  mite  of  a  house,  exquisitely 
famished,  and  looking  on  to  Hyde  Park ; 
she  has  been  a  handsome  woman,  and  was 
so  beautifully  dressed,  just  in  good  taste, 
you  know,  for  an  invalid,  wh6  is  always 
compelled  to  lie  on  a  60&.  She  tried  to  be 
very  polite,  but  she  is  of  the  old  C-A-T 
order,  looking  me  up  and  down,  and  through 
and  through,  and  ,  "  Miss  Pierrepointed" 
me  whenever  she  addressed  me.  When  I 
rose  to  go,  I  almost  expected  her  to  ring 
and  order  **  the  young  person  to  be  shown 
out.*'  Gerald  looked  annoyed,  and  I  rather 
thiuk  the  introduction  was  a  failure.  He  has 
not  said  mnch  about  it  since,  only  that  Mrs. 
Entwistle  (that's  her  funny  old  name)  was 
peculiar,  and  that  allowances  must  be  made 
for  her  as  a>.  invalid,  &c. 

Now,  dearest  Madge,  write  to  me  at  once, 
and  tell  me  what  we  shall  do  about  meet- 
ing; and  don't  fret  yourself  about  what  I 
have  told  you,  for  it  is  all  perfectly  right, 
and  I  will  be  entirely  guided  by  your  advice. 

Your  loving 
Rose. 

P.S. — I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you 
a  carious  thing  which  happened  yesterday. 
We  have  a  new  clerk  at  the  counter,  and 
it  appears  he  refused  to  take  a  message 
because  it  was  written  in  cipher  -,  the  person 
delivering  it  insisted  oi^  its  being  forwarded, 
and  as  he  refused  to  go  awa^,  higher 
aLuthority  was  appealed  to,  and  1  was  sent 
for.  Directly  1  set  eyes  upon  the  man, 
who  wished  the  telegram  forwarded,  I  re- 
cognised him  at  once.  Don't  you  recol- 
lect, just  a  short  time  before  the  close  of 
the  season  at  Wexeter,  I  came  one  morning 
to  fetch  you  after  rehearsal,  and,  as  we 
walked  away  from  the  theatre,  we  were 
followed  for  a  long  distance  by  a  short 
stout  man,  whose  hands  we  noticed  were 
covered  with  blazing  diamond  rings,  and 
who  kept  on  dogging  our  footsteps,  to  my 
great  amusement?  But  you  were  in  a 
bremendous  rage  about  it,  and  at  last  you 
stopped  dead,  and  turning  round,  looked 
bhe  man  up  and  down  as  though  you  could 
have  killed  and  eaten  him  on  the  spot,  and 
then  he,  in  a  &r  more  gentlemanly  manner 


than  we  either  of  us  could  have  given  him 
credit  for,  raised  his  hat  and  went  away. 

There  stood  the  very  man  at  oup 
counter ;  I  recognised  him  in  an  instant ; 
saw  the  whole  scene  before  me.  Of  course 
ho  didn't  recognise,  in  the  superintendent 
of  the  telegraph  office,  the  sister  and  com- 
panion of  the  celebrated  actress.  Miss  M. 
P.  I  inquired  into  the  matter,  told  him 
that  his  message  could  be  forwarded,  and 
he  retired,  taking  off  his  hat  to  me,  exactly 
as  he  had  taken  it  off  to  you  on  the  before- 
named  memorable  occasion. 

I  wonder  who  he  is ;  he  looked  very  like 
a  member  of  the  profession,  or  perhaps 
more  in  the  style  of  the  manager  of  that 
American  circus  which  came  to  one  of  the 
towns — I  forget  which— where  you  were 
acting  when  I  was  with  you.  His  message 
was  in  cipher,  and  there  is  therefore 
nothing  in  it  which  led  to  his  identification ; 
it  is  a  funny  message,  I  enclose  you  a  copy 
of  it. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  it,"  repeated 
Madge,  turning  over  the  paper,  ''and 
there  is  nothing  enclosed ;  that's  just  like 
Rose.  Ah,  what  is  this  ?"  and  she  stooped 
down  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper  lying  on 
the  ground  at  her  feet.  It  was  the  usual 
printed  form  of  a  telegraph  message. 
Madge  noticed  that  it  was  headed  ''  copy," 
that  it  was  filled  up  in  Rose's  handwriting, 
and  that  it  was  lengthy,  but  she  read  no- 
thing beyond  the  first  two  lines,  which  ran 
thus: 

"D.  L.  B.,  London,  to  Philip  Vaiie, 
Esq.,  care  of  P.  Kaulbach,  Esq.,  Holly- 
combe,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight." 

Madge  started,  doubting  whether  she 
had  read  aright ;  she  re-read  the  address 
carefully,  placed  the  paper  in  her  pocket, 
and  started  off  at  once  for  the  rectoiy. 

She  found  Mr.  Drage  at  home,  and 
read  aloud  to  him  the  text  of  Rose's  letter ; 
she  did  not  show  him  the  copy  of  the 
telegram,  but  she  repeated  exactly  the 
address  it  contained.  There  was  no  need 
for  her  to  refer  to  the  written  document, 
every  word  of  that  address  was  burning  m 
her  memory,  as  though  each  had  been  em- 
blazoned in  letters  of  fire. 

''This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
lucky,"  said  Mr.  Drage,  "for  I  will  use 
that  phrase  in  preference  to  any  more 
serious  one,  which  might  seem  to  imply 
especial  interposition  on  our  behalf.  Have 
you  thought  of  what  yon  will  do  now  ?" 

"  I  have,"  said  Madge.  "  I  will  make 
my  way  at  once  to  the  place  where  Philip 
Vane  is  staying,  and  confront  him.     I  am 
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Bufficient  woman  of  business  to  liave  con- 
sulted Bradfikaw  while  waiting  for  you, 
and  I  have  already  arranged  my  route ;  I 
find  tliat  I  can  go  across  country  to  Yeoyil, 
sleep  there  this  evening,  and  proceed  to- 
morrow to  Southampton,  whence  I  can 
cross  to  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

*'  May  I  not  accompany  you  ?"  said  Mr. 
Drage. 

"No,"  said  Madge,  "I  think  it  will  be 
better  thai  I  should  go  alone :  not  that  I 
think  either  of  us  need  haye  the  smallest 
fear  of  what  the  woiid  might  say  about  such 
a  proceeding,  but  I  am  sure  that  my  (fiance 
of — well,  I  suppose  I  may  say,  of  escaping 
with  my  Mfe  from  mr  husband,  will  be 
greater  if  he  imagines  I  hare  acted  entirely 
on  my  own  promptings  in  this  afiair." 

"  The  argument  you  have  used  is  scarcely 
one  which  should  induce  me  to  give  way 
to  yqu,"  said  Mr.  Drage ;  "  however,  since 
you  are  determined,  go,  and  God  speed  you ! 
Sir  Geoffity  will  be  perfectly  prepared  to 
hear  you  wish  for  a  few  days'  cha^e ;  I  have 
taken  care  of  that." 

On  the  second  evening  after  her  leaving 
Wheatcroft,  Madge  Pierrepoint  rang  the 
bell  of  a  large  and  handsome  one-storied 
villa,  standing  in  a  lovely  garden,  and  over- 
looking Sandown  Bay.  The  hall-door  was 
open,  and  several  servants  were  flitting 
about,  busily  engaged  removing  the  dinner. 
One  of  these  advanced  towards  her. 

"  Is  Mr.  Philip  Vane  within  ?" 

The  servant  glanced  first  at  her  atad  then 
at  the  fly  which  had  brought  her  from  the 
hotel,  then  he  was  reassured. 

"Mr.  Vane  is  staying  in  the  house, 
ma'am,"  he  replied. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  him." 

"Certainly,  ma'am,"  said  the  man, 
showing  the  way  into  a  small  room.  "  Will 
you  walk  into  the  study.  Who  shall  I  say 
wishes  to  see  Mr.  Vane  ?" 

'*Say  Mrs.  Vane,  if  you  please,"  said 
Madge,  firmly. 

END  OP  BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

A  BILL  OP  THE  PLAT. 


Are  there,  now-a-days,  any  collectors  of 
playbills?  In  the  catalogues  of  second- 
hand booksellers  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  sudi  entries  as:  "PlaybiUs  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  Bath,  1807  to  1812;"  or 
"  Hull  Theatre  Boyal— ^various  bills  of  per- 
formances between  1815  and  1850;"  or 
"  Covent  Garden  Theatre — variety  of  old 
bills    of   tho    last    century  pasted    in    a 


volume ;"  yet  these  evidences  of  the  care 
and  diligence  of  past  collectors  would  not 
seem  to  obtain  much  appreciation  in  the 
present.     The  old  treasures  can  generally 
be  purchased  at  a  very  moderate  outl&j. 
Still  if  scarceness  is  an  element  of  value, 
these  things  should  be  precious.     It  is  b 
the  nature  of  such  ephemera  of  the  pr^  I 
ing  press  to  live  their  short  hour,  and  is-  i, 
appear  with  exceeding  suddenness.     Th^ 
may  be  originally  issued  in  hundreds  (s  i 
even  in  thousands ;  but  once    gone  they  ^ 
are    gone    for    ever.     Relative    to    siu^  f 
matters  there  is  an  energy  of  destruction 
that  keeps  pace  with  the  industry  of  pro- 
duction.   The  demands  of  ''waste*'  must 
be  met :  fires  must  be  lighted.     So  awaj 
go  the  loose  papers — sheets  and  pamphlets 
of  the   minute.     They  have   served  their 
turn,  and  there  is  an  end  of  them.    Hence 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  when  needed,  a 
copy  of  a  newspaper  of  old  date,  or  &e 
guide-book  or  programme  of  a  departed 
entertainment,  or  the  catalogue  of  a  past 
auction  of  books  or  pictures.     It  has  been 
noted  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
circulation  it  enjoybd,  the  catalogue  of  osr 
Great  Exhibition  of  a  score  of  years  ago  is 
already  a  somewhat  r&re  volume.    Ccmi- 
plete  sets  of  the  catalogues  of  the  Bon/  J 
Academy's    century    of    exhibitions  *«»  '' 
possessed  by  very  few.    And  of  j^jliSs 
of  the  English  stage  from  the  Restoriibi^ 
down  to  the  present  time,  although  ^  \^ 
British  Museum  can  certainly  boast  a  rsk 
collection,  yet  this  is  disfigured   here  and 
there  by  gaps  and  deficiencies  which  con^ 
not  now  possibly  be  supplied. 

The  playbill  is  an  ancient  thing.  Hr.  , 
Payne  Collier  states  that  the  practice  of 
printing  information  as  to  the  tune,  place, 
and  nature  of  the  performances  to  be  prcs 
sented  Tby  the  players  was  certainly  com- 
mon prior  to  the  year  1563.  John  Nortb- 
brooke,  in  his  treatise  against  theatrical 
performers,  published  about  1579,  says: 
"  They  use  to  set  up  their  bills  upon  posts 
some    certain   days  before    to    admonish 

?eople  to  make  resort  to  tibeir  theatres." 
'he  old  plays  make  frequent  reference  to 
this  posting  of  the  playbills.  Thus  in  the 
induction  to  A  Warning  for  Pair  Women, 
1599,  Tragedy  whips  Comedy  from  the 
stage,  crying : 

*Tu  you  haye  kept  the  theatre  so  loii|r 
Painied  in  playbilU  upon  wvcry  pott. 
While  I  am  soofnad  of  the  multktuda. 

Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in  his  Wit  and  Mirth, 
records  the  story  of  Field  the  actor's  riding 
rapidly  up  Pleet-street,  and  being  stopped 
by  a  gentleman  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
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play  that  was  to  be  played  that  night. 
Field,  "  being  angry  to  be  stayed  npon  so 
frivolons  a  demazid,  answered,  that  he 
might  see  what  play  was  to  be  played  upon 
every  post.  *  I  cry  yon  mercy,'  said  the 
gentleman.  '  I  took  yon  for  a  post^  yon  ixxie 
so  fast.'" 

It  is  strange  to  find  that  the  right  of 
printing  playbills  was  otiginally  monopo- 
lised by  the  Stationers'  Company.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  the  privilege  was  assumed 
and  exercised  by  the  crown.  In  1620, 
James  the  First  granted  a  pat^it  to  Roger 
Wood  and  Thoonaa  Symcooke  for  the  sole 
printing,  among  other  things,  of  '*  aU  bills 
for  playes,  pafi^ames,  slkowes,  challenges, 
prizes,  or  sportes  whatsoever."  It  was  xtot 
until  after  the  Bestotittion  that  the  play- 
bills contained  a  list  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sonea,  or  of  the  neones  of  the  actors.  Bat 
it  had  been  nsnal,  apparently,  with  the  til^ 
of  the  drama^  to  snpf^y  the  name  of  its 
anther  and  its  description  as  a  tragedy  or 
comedy.  Shirley,  in  Ithe  prdogne  to  his 
CardiiKal,  apologises  for  calling  it  only  a 
*' play"  in  the  bill : 

Think  what  yon  jtlease,  we  oaU  It  bitt  a  <*  play:" 
Whether  the  comic  moae,  or  lady's  Ioto, 
Bomanoe  or  direful  tragedy  it  prove. 
The  bill  determinee  not. 

From  a  later  passage  in  the    same  pro- 

logae  Mr.  Collier  jndges  that  the  titles  of 

tragedies  were  nsnally  printed,  for  the  sake 

of  distinction,  in  red  ink : 

and  you  would  be 

PetwMded  I  would  have't  a  comedy 
For  all  the  pmrple  in  the  naxne. 

There  is  probably  no  playbill  extaAt  of  an 
earlier  date  than  166^  About  this  time, 
in  the  case  of  a  new  play,  it  was  nsnal  to 
state  in  the  bill  that  it  had  been  *' never 
acted  before." 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  stage,  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  annonnce- 
ment  that  theatrical  performances  were 
abont  to  be  exhibited  was  made  by  sonnd 
of  trumpet,  much  after  the  manner  of 
modem  strollers  and  showmen  at  ^Mrs  and 
street-comers.  Indeed,  long  after  play- 
bills had  become  common,  this  musical 
advertisement  was  still  requisite  for  the 
due  information  of  the  unlettered  patrons 
of  the  stage.  In  certain  towns  the  musi- 
cians were  long  looked  upon  as  the  indis- 
pensable heralds  of  the  actors.  Tate  Wil- 
kinson, writing  in  1790,  reeofds  that  a 
custom  obtaibed  at  Norwich,  '*  and  if  abo- 
lished it  baa  not  been  many  years,"  of  pro- 
claimii^  im  every  street  with  dram  and 
trumpet  the  performances  to  be  presented 
at  the  theatre  in  the  evening.  A  like  prao- 
tice  also  prevailed  at  Grantham.      To  the 


Lincolnshire  company  of  players,  however, 
this  musical  preface  to  their  efforts  seemed 
objectionable  and  derogatory,  and  they 
determined,  on  one  of  their  visits  to  the 
town,  to  dispense  with  the  old-established 
sounds.  But  the  reform  resulted  in  empty 
benches.  Thereupon  the  "  revered,  well- re- 
membered, and  beloved  Marquis  of  Qranby" 
sent  for  the  manager  of  the  troop,  and  thus 
addressed  him:  ''Mr.  Manager,  I  like  a 
play.  I  like  a  player,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  serve  you.  But,  my  good  friend,  why 
are  you  all  so  t>ffended  at  and  averse  to  the 
noble  sound  of  a  drum  ?  I  Hke  it,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  like  it.  Put  my  name  on 
your  playbill,  provided  you  drum,  but  not 
otherwise.  Try  the  effect  on  to-morrow 
night;  if  then  you  are  as  thinly  attended  as 
you  have  lately  been,  shut  up  your  playhouse 
at  otioe ;  but  if  it  succeeds  drum  away  !** 
The  players  withdrew  their  opposition  and 
followed  the  counsels  of  the  marquis.  The 
musical  prelude  was  again  heard  in  the 
streets  of  Qrantham,  and  croMrded  houses 
were  obtained.  The  company  enjoyed  a 
prosperous  season,  and  left  the  town  in 
great  credJit.  "And  I  am  told,"  adds 
Wilkinson,  "the  custom  is  continued  at 
Gbunthani  to  this  day." 

An  early  instance  of  the  explanatory  ad- 
dress, signed  by  the  dramatist  or  mana- 
ger, which  BO  frequently  accompanies  the 
modem  playbill,  is  to  be  found  m  the  fly- 
sheet  issued  by  Dry  den  in  1665.  The  poet 
thought  it  expedient  in  this  way  to  inform 
the  audience  that  his  Iragedy  of  the  Indian 
Emperor  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to 
a  former  work,  the  Indian  Queen,  which  he 
had  written  in  conjunction  with  his  brother- 
in-law.  Sir  Robert  Howard.  The  hand- 
bill excited  some  amusement,  by  reason  of 
its  novelty,  for  in  itself  it  was  but  a  simple 
and  usefVil  intimation.  In  ridicule  of  this 
proceeding,  Bayes,  the  hero  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  burlesque,  the  Rehearsal,  is 
made  to  say :  '*  I  have  printed  above  a  hun- 
dred sheets  of  paper  to  insinuate  the  plot 
into  the  boxes.** 

Chetwood,  who  had  been  twenty  years 
prompter  at  Drury  Lane,  and  published  a 
History  of  the  Stage  in  1749,  describes  a 
difficulty  that  had  arisen  in  regard  to 
printing  the  playbills.  Of  old  the  lists  of 
characters  had  been  set  forth  according  to 
the  books  of  the  plays,  without  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  performers.  "  As,  for 
example,  in  Macbeth,  Duncan,  King  of 
Scotland,  appeared  first  in  the  bill,  though 
acted  by  an  insignificant  person,  and  so 
every  other  actor  appeared  according  to 
his  dramatic  dignity,  all  of  the  same  sized 
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lottcT.  But  latterly,  I  can  assure  my 
readers,  I  have  fomid  it  a  difficult  task  to 
please  some  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
because  I  could  not  find  letters  large 
enough  to  please  them ;  avd  some  were  so 
fond  of  elbow  room  that  they  would  have 
shoved  everybody  out  but  themselves^  as  if 
one  person  was  to  do  all,  and  have  the 
merit  of  all,  like  generals  of  an  army." 
Garrick  seems  to  have  been  the  first  actor 
lionoured  by  capital  letters  of  extra  sise 
in  the  playbills.  The  Connoisseur,  in  1754, 
says  :  **  The  writer  of  the  playbilb  deals 
out  his  capitals  in  so  just  a  proportion  that 
you  may  tell  the  salary  of  each  actor  by 
the  size  of  the  letter  in  which  his  name  is 
printed.  When  the  present  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  first  came  on  the  stage  a  new 
set  of  types,  two  inches  long,  were  oast  on 
purpose  to  do  honour  to  his  extraordinary 
merit."  These  distinctions  in  the  matter 
of  printing  occasioned  endless  jealousies 
among  the  actors.  Macklin  made  it  an 
express  charge  against  his  manager,  Sheri- 
dan, the  actor,  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  print  his  own  name  in  larger  type 
than  was  permitted  the  other  performers. 
Kean  threatened  to  throw  up  his  en- 
gagement at  Drury  Lane  on  account  of 
his  name  having  been  printed  in  capitals 
of  a  smaller  size  than  usual.  His  engage- 
ment of  1818  contained  a  condition,  "  and 
also  that  his  name  shall  be  continued  in 
the  bills  of  performance  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  at  present,"  viz.,  large  letters.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dowton,  the  comedian, 
greatly  objected  to  having  his  name  thus 
particularised,  and  expostulated  with  Ellis- 
ton,  his  manager,  on  the  subject.  *'  1  am 
sorry  you  have  done  this,"  he  wrote.  "  You 
know  well  what  I  mean.  This  cursed 
quackery.  These  big  letters.  There  is  a 
want  of  respectability  about  it,  or  rather  a 
notoriety,  which  gives  one  the  feeling  of  an 
absconded  felon,  against  whom  a  hue  and  cry 
is  made  public.  Or  if  there  be  really  any 
advantage  in  it,  why  should  I,  or  any  single 
individual,  take  it  over  the  rest  of  our 
brethren  ?  But  it  has  a  nasty  disreputable 
look,  and  1  have  fcmcied  the  whole  day  the 
finger  of  the  town  pointed  at  me,  as  much 
as  to  say,  *  That  is  he !  Now  for  the  re- 
ward !'  Leave  this  expedient  to  the  police 
officers,  or  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  it. 
I  have  none." 

0*Keeffe  relates  that  once  when  an 
itinerant  showman  brought  over  to  Dub- 
lin a  trained  monkey  of  great  acquire- 
ments, Mossop  engaged  the  animal  at  a 
large  salary  to  appear  for  a  limited  nnmr 


ber  of  nights  at  his  theatre.     Mossop*^ 
name  in  the  playbill  was  always  in  a  type    { 
nearly  two  mches   long,  the  rest  of  the   ' 
performers'   names    being  in    very  small 
letters.     But  to  the  monkey  were  devoted 
capitals  of  equal  size  to  Mossop's ;  so  that,   i 
grreatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  pnblic,  on 
the  playbills  pasted  about  the  town,  vo-  -. 
thing  oould  be  distinguished  but  the  wonk,  ,' 
Mossop,  MoNKBT.    Under  John  Kembk' i 
management,  ^^for  his  greater   ease  aai 
the  quiet  of  the  theatre,"  letters  of  un- 
reasonable size  were  abandoned,  and  the 
playbills  were  printed  after  an  amended 
and  more  modest  pattern. 

With  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  pres 
came  the  expediency  of  adyertising  the 
performances  of  the  tneatres  in  the  oohmms 
of  the  newspapers.  To  the  modem  noanager 
advertisements  are  a  very  fonnidable  ex- 
pense.    The  methods  he  is  compelled  to 
resort  to  in  order  to  bring  his  plays  and 
players  well  under  the  notice  of  the  public 
involve  a  serious  ohaxge  upon  his  receipts. 
But  of  old  the  case  was  precisely  the  re^ 
verse.  The  theatres  were  strong,  the  news- 
papers  were  weak.     So  far  from  the  maza- 
ger  paying  money  for  the  insertion  of  his 
advertisements  in  the  journals,    he  abso- 
lutely received  profits    on    this    account 
The  press  then  suffered  under  severe  j^  > 
strictions,  and  was  most  jealously  regvded  ;' 
by  the  governing  powers ;  leading*  az^kks  >, 
were  as  yet  unknown ;    the   printing  d  '\ 
parliamentary  debates  was    strictly  pro-  i 
hihited ;  foreign  intelligence  was  scarcdj 
obtainable ;  of  home  news  there  was  fittb  | 
stirring  that  could  with  safety  be  promol- 
gated.      So  that  the  proceedings  of  the  - 
tiieatres  became  of  real  importance  to  the 
newspaper  proprietor,  and  it  was  worth  hifl 
while  to  pay  considerable  sums  for  earij 
information  in  this  respect.     Moreover,  in 
those  days,  not  merely  by  reason  of  its  own 
merits,  but  because  of  the  absence  of  com- 
peting attractions  and  other  sources  of  en- 
tertainment, the  stage    was  much   more 
than  at  present  an  object  of  general  regard. 
In  Andrews's  History  of  British  Jonmalsit 
is  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  the  ledger 
of  Henry  WoodMl,  the  publisher  of  die    I 
Public  Advertiser:  ''The  theatres  are  a 
'^great  expense  to  the  papers.      Amongst    ' 
ihe  items  of  payment  are,  playhouses  one 
hundred  pounds.     Drury  Lane  advertise- 
ments,  sixty-four  pounds  eight  shillings    j 
and  sixpence,  Covent  Garden,  ditto,  sixty- 
six  pounds  eleven  shillings.     The  -patpers 
paid  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  each    j 
theatre  for  the  accounts  of  new  plays,  and 
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would  reward  the  messenger  with  a  shil- 
ling or  half  a  crown  who  brought  them 
the  first  copy  of  a  playbill."  In  1721,  the 
following  announcement  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Post:  "The  managers  of  Dmry 
Lane  think  it  proper  to  give  notice  that 
advertisements  of  their  plays,  by  their 
authority,  are  published  only  in  this  paper 
and  the  Daily  Conrant,  and  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  all  other  papers  who  insert  ad- 
vertisements of  the  same  plays,  can  do  it 
only  by  some  surreptitious  intelligence  or 
hearsay,  which  frequently  leads  them  to 
commit  gross  errors,  as,  mentioning  one 
play  for  another,  &lsely  representing  the 
parts,  &c.,  to  the  misinformation  of  the 
town,  and  the  great  detriment  of  the  said 
theatre."  And  the  Public  Advertiser  of 
January  the  1st,  1765,  contains  a  notice : 
*^  To  prevent  any  mistake  in  fatnre  in  ad- 
vertising the  plays  and  entertainments  of 
Dmiy  Lane  Th^re,  the  managers  think 
it  proper  to  declu«  that  the  playbills  ore 
inserted  by  their  direction  in  this  paper 
only.''  It  is  dear  that  the  science  of  ad- 
vertising was  but  dimly  understood  at  this 
date.  Even  the  shopkeepers  then  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  exhibiting  bills  in  their 
windows,  whereas  now  they  require  to  be 
rewarded  for  all  exertions  of  this  kind,  by, 
at  any  rate,  fi*ee  admissions  to  the  entertain- 
ments advertised,  if  not  by  a  specific  pay- 
ment of  money.  The  exact  date  -vHien  the 
managers  began  to  pay  instead  of  receive 
on  the  score  of  their  advertisements,  is 
hardly  to  be  ascertained.  Geneste,  in  his 
laborious  History  of  the  Stage,  says  ob- 
scurely of  the  year  1745:  ''At  this  time 
the  plays  were  advertised  at  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  each  night  or  advertisement 
in  the  General  Advertiser.'*  It  may  be 
that  the  adverse  systems  went  on  together 
for  some  time.  The  managers  may  have 
paid  certain  journals  for  &e  regular  in- 
sertion of  advertisements,  and  received 
payment  from  less  favoured  or  less  in- 
fluential newspapers  for  theatrical  news  or 
information. 

One  of  Charles  Lamb's  most  pleasant 
papers  arose  from  "^  the  cajsual  sight  of  an 
old  playbill  which  I  picked  up  ihe  other 
day ;  I  know  not  by  what  chance  it  was 
preserved  so  long."  It  was  but  two-and- 
thirty  years  old,  however,  and  presented 
the  cast  of  parts  in  Twelfth  Night  at  Old 
Dmry  Lane  Theatre,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1809.  Lamb*s  delight  in  the  stage  needs 
not  to  be  again  referred  to.  '*  There  is 
something  very  touching  in  these  old 
rememberanoes,"  he  writes.     *'  They  make 


us  think  how  we  once  used  to  read  a  play- 
bill, not  as  now  peradventure  singling  out 
a  favourite  performer  and  casting  a 
negligent  eye  over  the  rest ;  but  spelling 
out  every  name  down  to  the  very  mutes 
and  servants  of  the  scene ;  when  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  to  us  whether 
Whitfield  or  Packer  took  the  part  cf 
Fabian;  when  Benspn,  and  Burton,  and 
Phillimore — ^names  of  small  account— bad 
an  importance  beyond  what  we  can  be 
content  to  attribute  now  to  the  time's  best 
actors."  The  fond  industry  with  which  a 
youthful  devotee  of  the  theatre  studies  the 
playbills  could  hardly  be  more  happily  in- 
dicated than  in  this  extract. 

Mention  of  Old  Drury  Lane  and  its  burn- 
ing bring  us  naturally  to  the  admirable 
"  story  of  the  flying  playbill,"  contained  in 
the  parody  of  Crabbe,  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  specimen  in  that  unique  collection 
of  parodies.  Rejected  Addresses.  The 
verses  by  the  pseudo-Crabbe  include  the 
foUowing  lines : 

Perehance  while  pit  and  galleir  cry  '*  Hats  off  !*' 
And  awed  oonsumption  checks  nis  ehided  cough, 
Soma  gigfflmff  daughter  of  ihe  Queen  of  Lotc 
Propa,  reft  ofpin,  her  playhill  &om  aho?e ; 
like  Icarus,  woile  laughing  galleries  dap. 
Boars,  ducks,  and  dives  in  air  the  printed  scrap ; 
But,  wiser  far  than  he,  comhustion  fears ; 
And,  as  it  flies,  eludes  the  chandeliers ; 
Till,  sinking  gradual,  with  repeated  twirl. 
It  settles,  curling,  on  a  fiddler's  curl, 
Who  from  his  powdered  pate  the  intruder  strikes^ 
And,  for  mere  malice,  sticks  it  on  the  spikes. 

"The  story  of  the  flying  playbill,"  says 
the  mock-preface,  *'  is  <»Icalated  to  expose 
a  practice,  much  too  common,  of  pinning 
playbills  to  the  cushions  insecurely,  and 
frequently,  I  fear,  not  pinning  them  at  all. 
If  these  lines  save  one  playbill  only  from 
the  &te  I  have  recorded,  I  shall  not  deem 
my  labour  ill  employed." 

Modem  playbills  may  be  described  as  of 
two  classes,  in-door  and  out-of-door.  The 
latter  are  known  also  as  **  posters,"  and 
may  ihtiB  manifest  their  oonnexion  with 
the  early  method  of  ''  setting  up  playbills 
upon  posts."  Shakespeare's  andiences 
were  not  snppHed  each  with  handbills  as 
onr  present  playgoers  are ;  such  of  them  as 
oould  read  were  probably  content  to  derive 
all  the  information  they  needed  from  the 
notices  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  or 
otherwise  publicly  exhibited.  Of  late  years 
the  venders  of  playbills  who  were  wont 
urgently  to  pursue  every  vehicle  that  seemed 
to  them  bound  to  the  theatre,  in  the  hope 
of  disposing  of  their  wares,  have  greatly 
diminished  in  numbers,  if  they  have  not 
wholly  disappeared.    Many  managers  have 
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forbidden  altogether  the  aale  of  billa  out* 
side  the  doors  of  their  estaUishments.  The 
in-door  programmes  are  a^^ain  divided  into 
two  kinds.  To  the  lower  priced  portions 
of  the  houses  an  inferior  boll  is  devoted ; 
a  folio  sheet  of  thin  paper  heayily  laden 
and  strongly  odorous  with  printers'  ink. 
Visitors  to  the  more  expensive  seats  are 
now  supplied  with  a  soented  bill  of  octavo 
size,  which  is  generally,  in  addition,  the 
means  of  advertising  the  gooia  and  inven- 
tions of  an  individotd  perf  omer.  Attempts 
to  follow  Parisian  example^  and  to  make 
the  playbUl  at  once  a  vehicle  for  general 
advertisements  and  a  source  of  amusing 
information  upon  theatrical  subjects,  have 
been  ventured  here  occasionally,  but  with- 
out decided  success.  From  time  to  time 
papers  started  with  this  olsgect^  under  such 
titles  as  the  Opera  Glass,  the  Curtain,  the 
Drop  Scene,  Ac.,  have  appeared,  but  they 
have  &i]ed  to  secure  a  sufiicien/ey  of  patron- 
age. The  playgoer's  openness  to  receive 
impressions  or  information  of  %ny  kind  by 
way  of  employment  during  the  intervals  of 
representation,  have  not  been  nn.perceived 
by  the  advertiser,  however,  and  now  and 
then,  as  a  result,  a  monstrosity  called  an 
'^  advertising  curtain,"  has  dig^nred  the 
stage.  Some  new  development  of  the  play- 
bill in  this  direction  may  be  in  store  for  us 
in  the  future.  The  difficulty  lies,  perhaps, 
in  the  gilding  of  the  pill.  Advertisements 
by  themselves  are  not  very  attractive  read- 
ing, and  a  nuxed  audience  cannot  safely  be 
credited  with  a  ruling  appetite  mierely  fer 
dramatic  intelligence. 


— T-r 


A  TBYST. 

I&CB  Md-ffold  loekf  bj  bioad  blue  libbont  bouid, 
Tb\\  o'er  ner  graoefttl  aboiUdaw— her  low  Toioe 
VTas  as  the  south  wind  mid  the  lummer  leayes, 
MaluDg  melodious  mude ;  Love's  bright  spell 
IfLj  in  the  tangled  maaee  of  her  hair, 
Lurked  in  her  sunny  ejes :  her  red  Up*  held 
Such  living  pearls,  as  irom  the  Indian  deep 
Ne*er  direr  brought — a  oostly  merohandiee, 
To  gem  a  mooaich'a  down. 

FiAfferTon-Up^ 
Dewy-eyed  eve  crept  onward  :^  and  the  star, 
The  silver  spark,  that  glitters  in  the  wast, 
Even  mid  the  roseate  «oi»cl-waves  iluit  onihioud 
The  partins  sun-god*s  golden  chaxipt  wheels, 
Rose  o'er  the  belt  of  pines,  whose  sable  frond* 
Showed  black  and  plumM,  'neath  the  mellow  light 
Of  the  youig  ereaceptHxrh. 

And  then  a  maid, 
Brushing  the  glitteiing  dew-drops  with  her  feet 
"From  OS  the  £iwn,  stole  to  the  withered  oak, 
That  akirte  the  garden^feneo }  Alveola  I 
There  didst  thou  stuid,  with  quickly-beating  hei^, 
Thy  colour  heightened,  thougn  no  eye  to  see, 
Waiting  for  him — ^who  oame  not.    Ah,  ah  ma ! 
Sweetling  1  too  oft  the  thiatie-down  hath  weigl^t 
ComparMl  with  man's  false  oaths. 

Slowly  and  sad, 
Homewaid  again  aha  turned  t  Xba  while  owl  wailed, 


The  nightingale,  upon  the  lilae-bosk. 

Sang  "  Love,  0  buried  Love !"  and  o*er  the  path. 

The  showering  rose-leavea.  to  Aureola, 

Seemed  omens  of  her  *'  fiite.*'    Suddsn  ake  paused: 

Then  with  a  backward  impalaa,  aoughi  acaak 

The  withered  trysting>tree :  two  youthTaTlo'vea 

Hung  on  that  predous  moment — ^and  twro  liTes! 

What  is  yon  shadow  on  the  mveUed  path  ? 
What  li  yon  figure,  leaaing  ^[ainat  the  oakf 
Back  to  the  maiden'a  ehaak  the  li£»4»lood  gflom 
Had  she  gone  homewards,  she  had  laissurt  her  "iaf 
What  happy  impulse  moved  her  to  return  f 
Love,  'twas  thine  tniyiiatioiii— he  ia  here ! 


A  PENNY  READING  AT  MOPETOW>: 


MoPiTOWK — and  some  perverse  fateseess 

id  thrust  me  on  the  plaxMS  more  freqnestij 
eveiy  year — alter  many  visits,  seems  tome 
to  be  the  very  ignis  &tau8  of  tbe  enter- 
tainers.    They  Imow  that  no  one  in  the 
place  wants  to  be  entertained,  still  less  to 
pay  for  being  enteiiained ;  yet  some  horrid 
inmtaation  eeems  to  draw    them    there, 
offering  their  dismal  bnzzings,  and  invari- 
ably burning  their  wings.     Suddenly  the 
amateurs  of  the  place  caoght  tbe  maak 
Why  should  not  something   be  done  to 
amuse  the  Mopetownians  F      Was  it  dot 
ohurHsh,  keeping  all  these  deligbtftd  gife 
to  themselves  P    When  a  few  words  viD 
reaoue  misery  out  of  its  distresa,  as  Mr.  ' 
Bteime  says  at  the  oab^  the  man  that  waid  ^ 
grudge  them  must  be  a  mean  eurimdyofl 
indeed.     It  was  some  such  nobie  and  on-  ' 
selfish  prineipltf  that  ledio  the  Mopetovn 
Poiny  Readings.     It  was  all  a  spectecte  ef 
the  pwrest  obarity  and  saH-saorifiee,  and 
the  furnishers  of  the  show  devoted  thcsn 
selves  for  the  good  of  the  fitmiahed  and 
8eni>faarlMunous  natives  of  the  plaee. 

To  my  earprise  I  found  tliat  the  admis- 
sion charges  to  these  so-called  Penor 
Beadinga  were  two  shyiings,  one  ahiUisg, 
sixpence^  Hireepeifcce;  while  the  '^titie^ 
admission,"  as  it  mig^it  be  called,  was  too 
contemptible  to  be  quoted  at  all  in  the 

bais. 

''  And  do  you  mean  to  toll  nie,*'  I  nid, 
indigpiantly,  to  a  sort  of  Grab-faeed  man  who 
sat  beside  me,  *'that  after  calling  them 
Penny  Beadings,  pretending  to  have  a  gn- 
dnated  soije  of  oluhrges  for  admisauMi— "  |l 

*'  See  bsore,*'  he  said,  eamestly,  '^  if  yea  ;. 
mean  Ae  admission  to  these  'ere  fupeserred  'I 


''  lUservedr*  I  mildly  uttered. 

**Beserfied>  preserved,  or  deaerred. 
they're  ssata  all  the  time,  I  snpposeP  If 
the  admission  to  these  here  was  a  farthing 
apiece^  they'd  only  beat  up  a  couple,  and 
they'd  be  children.     The  wnole  thing's  ^ra- 
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tdototis.  They  go  out  and  ram  their  tickets  j 
intx)  everybody's  Lands :  they  sweep  the 
streets  and  lanes.  The  parson  touts  among 
all  his  folk,  the  doctor  does  the'  same,  and 
80  does  the  attorney.  So  do  all  the  old 
women  of  the  parish." 

Greatly  astonished  at  these  revelations^ 
I  asked,  *'  But  why  should  they  do  this  F 
What  is  the  object  ?" 

"  It's  a  mere  *  Vanity-shop^'  that's  the 
whole  ,  truth.  Every  man,  woman,  an<i 
j2^rl  among  'eiii  is  panting  to  show  olf. 
They'd  pay  a  mob  in  the  street  to  stop 
and  listen  to  'em.  If  they  could  only  get 
the  attention  given  to  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show,  they'd  be  happy:  but  they  can't. 
ThaVs  a  higher  order  of  thing.  Here  they 
come !  That's  Cleaver,  the  parson's  son,  who 
thinks  he's  got  a  turn  for  speeching,  and 
got  the  whole  thing  up.  Oh!  a  regular 
Vanity-shop !" 

Mr.  Horace  Cleaver,  I  saw  from  my  bill^ 
was  "hon.  sec,"  a  smiling,  fussy  gentle* 
man,  who  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. 

*' Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
**  there  is  one  matter  in  connexion  with 
the  Beadin's  which  I  ^wish  to  bring  before 
your  notice.  After  much  deliberation  we 
have  determined  to  conclude  the  series  a 
little  abruptly ;  and  I  have  now  to  an- 
nounce that  there  will  be  only  six  more. 
The  reason  for  this  st«p  has  nothing  to  do 
with  want  of  support,  as  was  insinuated 
lately  in  a  certain  quarter."  (Crab-face 
nudged  me  and  whispered,  "Th'  Argus, 
you  know.")  "  That  I  brand  simply  as  A 
CALUMNY !"  (Applause.)  "  On  this  very  night 
we  have  had  to  turn  away  people  from  the 
doors.  The  truth  is,  that  in  about  five 
weeks  we  shall  lose  our  valued  friend  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  your  amusement, 
Mr.  B[ornblower."  (All  faces  turned  here, 
as  if  the  word  of  command  **  Byes  left !" 
had  been  given,  to  a  corner  of  the  room.)' 
"  Business  calls  Mr.  Homblower  to  London. 
Then,  again,  Miss  Weekes,  to  whose  light 
fingers  we  are  so  much  indebted,  has  to 
leave."  (My  neighbour  repeated  to  me,, 
with  a  chuckle,  "  D'ye  hear,  light-fingered, 
is  she  ?  That*  8  a  funny  sort  of  compliment.") 
**  However,"  said  Mr.  Cleaver,  "  having 
stated  so  much,  I  have  only  to  add  that 
Miss  Weekes  will  now  perform  a  solo  on 
the.*  pianerfort.' " 

Mr.  Cleaver  bowed  and  retired,  then  re- 
turned, leading  out,  in  rather  a  hurried  and 
flurried  manner.  Miss  Weekes — a  very 
a^^tated  young  virgin — ^who  ^ve  us  an 
abrupt  curtsy,  and  then,  squeezing  herself 


in  between  the  stool  and  the  instrument, 
scrambled  off  into  the  late  M.  Thalberg's 
fantasia  in  Norma.  That  master,  it  is 
acknowledged,  generally  wrote  on  rather 
dif&cult  lines,  and  Mxb^  Weekes  was  not 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  young  lady's 
hands  sprawled  about,  leaped,  plunged,  in- 
variably falling  short  of  the  correct  note, 
making  out,  indeed,  something  that  had  a 
rude  outline  of  the  March  in  Norma,  but 
could  not  bear  investigation  for  a  moment 
as  finished  or  artistic  playing.  It  was  all 
a  musical  muddle;  but  at  Mopetown,  I 
understand,  we  were  never  very  exacting, 
and  if  the  normal  sounds  of  the  instrument 
were  fairly  produced,  it  was  considered  un- 
reasonable to  ask  more.  When  the  per- 
formance was  over,  Miss  Weekes  fled  away 
in  a  frightened  fawn-like  manner,  disre- 
garding Mr.  Cleaver's  proffered  cavalier- 
ship. 

I  now  found  that  Mr.  Brook  Derrick 
would  read  for  us  the  Execution  of  Mont- 
rose, which  would  be,  as  a  lady  behind  me 
said,  *'  a  treat."  This,  of  course,  referred 
to  the  subject  matter,  whose  excellence  was 
ascertained,  but  the  interpretation  was,  of 
course,  matter  of  speculation.  Suddenly  a 
gloomy  and  sepulchral  gentleman  strode  out 
slowly,  a  kind  of  stage  volume  in  his  hand. 
He  had  black  hair  and  a  yellow  skin,  and  I 
noticed  took  a  good  deal  of  time  in  placing 
his  book  after  he  got  it  open  at  the  right 
place,  smoothing  it  in  a  reflective  way, 
while  his  eyes  roamed  gloomily  over  the 
audience.  I  have  seen  this  at  other  read- 
ings, and  it  is  considered  the  distinguishiiig 
"note"  of  an  experienced  performer.  After 
the/ smoothing,  going  on  for  some  time,  had 
produced  (as  was  intended)  a  kind  of 
nervous  stillness,  Mr.  Derrick  gave  out 
slowly  and  undertakerly,  **  The  Ex-e-cu- 
tion  of  Mun-tearose  1"  He  had  a  scornful 
fashion  about  his  interpretation ;  never  look- 
ing at  us,  always  at  a  remote  cornice  or 
ventilator,  at  which  he  flashed  his  eye  and 
defied  the  bloodthirsty  mob.  He  allowed 
his  eye  to  kindle  as  he  crouched  down,  and 
scowled,  and  curled  his  lip,  and  snarled, 
and  grew  husky.  He  at  •  last  cut  off  the 
hero's  head,  looked  at  us  all  round  with 
ineffable  disgust,  closed  his  volume  slowly, 
and  stalked  out,  bearing  it  with  him.  Not 
one  of  us  liked  hirn  ;  and  I  think  we  should 
have  had  no  objection  to  have  seen  him 
laid  personally  on  the  block  in  Heu  of  the 
unhappy  Scotch  nobleman. 

Miss  Speedy  was  announced  as  the  next 
candidate  for  our  approbation,  who  was  set 
down  to  sing  a  coquettish  ballad  entitled 
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Why  don't  He  ask  Me?  8he  was  a 
buxom,  apparently  shy,  bnt  in  reality  for- 
ward yonng  person:  florid,  bealtby,  and 
with  a  month  that  was  always  hovering  on 
the  edge  of  a  grin.  She  kept  her  mnsic 
before  her  like  a  tea-tray;  her  sister  was 
at  the  instrument,  and  was  I  oonld  see  un- 
nerved by  agitation.  The  strain  referred 
to  a  gentleman  supposed  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  affections  of  the  singer.  She  de- 
scribed him  as  a  "  Robin"  who 

Come*  eTenr  <1*7 

With  tomething  to  bkj, 

Which  to  gueM,  would  not  task  me, 

Then  wh  j 

{FlomrUk  of  the  piano  from  tk§  tttfer.) 
Then  why— 

{FlourUk  ditto.') 
Then  why,  why  don't  he  fttk  me  ? 

This  was  delivered  with  coyness — a  wish 
to  hide  her  head  behind  the  music,  an  arch 
shyness.  We  of  course  felt  that  had  we 
been  in  the  gentleman's  position,  we  should 
not  have  hung  back  in  that  fashion.  Still 
I  think  she  was  more  or  less  '*  brazen," 
with  a  tendency  to  the  more.  My  neigh- 
bour said  she  "  would  follow  a  camp,"  but 
this  was  a  coarse  reflection  on  the  young 
lady's  character. 

Next,  Mr.  Cleaver  came  out  to  say  that 
Mr.  Siddons  Oreen  had  kindly  consented 
to  recite  for  us  "  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  piece 
of  word-painting,  tJie  Bells."  There  was 
much  applause.  Siddons  Green,  I  heard 
from  behind,  was  a  gentleman  who  either 
had  been  on  the  stage,  was  on  the  stage,  or 
was  going  on  the  stage,  I  could  not  make 
out  which  distiactly.  Another  lady  whis- 
pered something  about  "going  into  the 
Church,"  and  seemed  to  perceive  no  dis- 
crepancy between  the  callings.  To  my 
surprise  Mr.  Siddons  Green  had  nothing  of 
the  vault  about  him;  and  had  indeed 
rather  the  young  curate  air — a  tenderness 
and  a  plaintiveness.  His  reading  of  Mr. 
Poe's  bit  of  "word-painting"  was  highly 
curious.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
piece  describes  various  descriptions  of  bells 
with  singular  power,  the  first  strophe,  I 
think,  being  devoted  to  the  wedding  bells. 
We  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  melodious 
lines — 

Heer  the  made  of  the  belli, 

Wedding  belli. 
How  they,  Ae. 

He  gave  the  nuptial  tone  tenderly  and 
sweetly,  with  a  kind  of  coDJugal  grace,  and 
when  the  burden  came,  he  chimed  it  out : 

Bella,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  beUs,  bells,  beUs, 

and  began  to  peal  them  as  if  he  were  a  bell- 
ringer  himself.     His  voice  fell  into  a  sing- 


song key.  Some  few  tittered  behind,  kt 
we  were  all  more  astonished  than  amused. 
The  effect  was  odd.  But  at  the  next  verse, 
which  dealt  with  funeral  bells,  Siddoiy; 
Gh-een  became  mortuary,  and  dead -cart- 
like.  He  suddenly  turned  into  a  gboiil 
and  when  it  came  to  the  burden  we  seeisd 
to  hear  the  chimes  of  an  adjoining  tower: 

To  the  pealing  of  the  bells, 
Bee-yvlls,  beeyulls, 
Boolb,  boollf,  bollt.  bulls,  baBs, 
Boles,  BOWI.B8,  Boiri.B  I 

As  this  extraordinary  mimetic  representa- 
tion set  in,  some  Mopetownians  began  to 
look  wonderingly  at  each  other,  tiben  to 
smile,  and  at  last  a  wave  of  tittering  began 
to  spread  away  even  to  the  last  bencke;:. 
Siddons  Oreen  looked  up  with  scornful 
surprise — there  are  low  persons  in  every 
audience— ^d  then  addressed  himself  to 
the  final  stanza,  where  I  think  a  house  i< 
described  as  being  on  fire,  and  the  bcOs 
ring  violently  for  the  firemen.  He  de- 
scribed it  all  vividly,  "how  they  clang. 
how  they  bang  !*'  (or  in  words  to  that 
effect)  until  he  came  to  the  burden  Rgsid 
**  to  the  ringing  and  the  swinging"  of  tbe 

Bells,  bdls,  bells,  belli,  bells, 
Beeyells,  beejelU,  beejells, 
Belto,  bells,  bells,  &e. 

At  this  effort  of  campanology  we  cosH 
restrain  ourselves  no  longer,  and  Tvst^ 
and  roared  again  in  hysterical  merrio^t- 
It  was  too  funny,  and  the  ringer,  gbn^ 
furiously,  closed  his  book  vehemenflyM^ 
walked  away  indignantly.  ' 

When  we  nad  recovered  from  our  hilanty. 
Mr.  Cleaver,  who  never  omitted  the  cere- 
mony of  announcement,  though  we  had  all 
bills  in  our  hands,  came  out  to  saj  ^^ 
**  Miss  Puxley  would  now   sing  the  Irish 
song,  Patrick,  Asthore."     This  annoncce- 
ment  produced  great  applause.    But  Iw^^ 
ing  round,  I  was  struck  by  the  motionless 
hands  and  soured  faces  of  a  whole  faioilj 
who  were  sitting  behind.     There  w»8  pre- 
sent on  each  and  all  a  sort  of  grim  consferna- 
tion,  for  which  so  simple  an  annonncement 
could  scarcely  be  accountable.    It  flashed 
upon  me  in  a  second  that  these  must  he  re- 
presentatives of  the  other  coquettish  female 
delineator  who  had  put  the  question,  "  Whj 
don't  he  ask  me  ?"     Here  was  an  oppos-  | 
tion  arch  creature,  and  who  going  to  be  , 
musically   coy  and  forward  alternatively 
in  reference  to  "Patrick,  asthore."    W 
surmise  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  saga- 
cious  one,  for  there  emerged  a  very  bounc-  i 
ing  young  lady  with  dark  eyes,  which  she 
dropped  shyly  and  slyly,  and  then  cansed 
to  range  boldly  over  the  whole  room.   1 
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beard  snoridngs  and  rustlings  of  contempt 
behind  me,  with  the  word  *'  brazen"  borne 
to  my  ears  distinctly,  acoompnniments 
which  increased  as  the  lady  would  now  de- 
cline the  amorous  advances  of  "  Pathrick, 
asthore,"  now  encourage  them,  now  ap- 
pear ready  to  sink  with  confusion,  as  with 
the  successful  efirontry  of  his  countrymen, 
the  lover  pushed  his  advantages.  Now 
she  began  to  pout,  now  to  push  him  away 
with  a  musical  indignation  which  we  could 
see  was  only  simulated.  The  party  behind 
showed  how  disgusted  they  were.  "  With- 
out shame,"  were  the  words  used.  But 
now  a  change  came  o*er  her  &ce ;  she  grew 
pensive : 

O  mother  1*11  C17, 

0  mother  Til  die,  v 
If  Pathriek,  Mthore, 

Should  oome  hare  no  more  I 

But  there  was  no  need  of  this  protest,  for 
in  came  Paddy  himself,  more  forward  and 
nnpolite  than  ever.  And  she  exclaimed  at 
the  last  time  of  the  recurring  burden : 

"  Go  away,  ah  do, 

1  begia  to  hate  jou." 
Bufc  the  impudent  fellow, 

As  though  ne'd  grown  mellow, 
Said  **  Here*e  hit  or  miM," 
And  gave  me— well  tkii  ! 
ProTeking  Paddj,  asthoro  I 

So  arch  was  the  pantomime  with  which  the 
forward  Paddy's  compliment  was  conveyed 
that  it  completely  took  the  audience  by 
storm,  all  save  the  hostile  detachment  im- 
mediately behind,  whose  snortingps  and 
champings  of  impatience,  disgust,  and  even 
anger,  were  loud  enough  for  a  whole 
sqaadron  of  cavalry.  "  Minx  !"  "  Such  an 
exhibition!"  "Brazen  creature  !"  "Well, 
1  never !"  were  some  of  the  depreciatory 
remarks  I  again  heard,  which  convinced 
me  that  in  this  line  of  business  this  voung 
lady  bore  away  all  suffrages,  and  had  com- 
pletely extinguished  her  rival.  I  trembled 
when  I  thought  of  the  competition  at  the 
next  reading,  when  the  sense  of  competition 
would  probably  lead  the  first  young  lady 
into  a  display  of  pantomimic  love-making 
that  would  scandalise  the  decorous. 

The  next  postulant  was  the  &mous  Mr. 
Homblower,  whom  I  heard  spoken  of  with 
jocular  interest  as  "  Jack.''  He  was  a  tall, 
heavy  young  man,  who  appeared  with  a 
familiar  smile  on  his  face,  as  though  he 
well  knew  his  power  over  all  hearts,  a  con- 
fidence which  was,  indeed,  presently  jus- 
tified, as,  with  a  simple  glance  of  humour, 
while  the  symphony  was  playing,  he  threw 
us  all  into  convulsions  of  laughter.  This 
power  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  rather 


tentative  efforts  of  his  companions,  who 
were  timorous  and  insecure  as  to  the  result 
of  their  efforts:  while  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a  calm  and  undisturbed  com- 
mand over  his  resources,  and  the  temper 
of  his  audience,  which  must  have  been  the 
envy  of  the  others.  Nor  did  his  performance 
belie  this  promise.  Ho  sang  a  onelody 
descriptive  of  the  career  of  '*  a  very  big 
man,"  everything  about  this  gentleman 
being  "very  big ;"  and  when  he  alluded  to 
this  person's  marriage  with  "  a  very  big 
wife,"  the  ceiling  of  the  Mope  town  Rooms 
rang  again  and  again  with  screams  of 
convulsive  laughter,  which  I  doubt  if  the 
late  Mr.  Listen,  or  the  present  Mr.  Toole, 
ever  succeeded  in  rivalling.  Between  the 
verses,  as  he  walked  round  on  his  toes,  and 
hitched  up  his  shoulders,  some  of  the 
young  ladies  grew  hysterical  in  their  enjoy- 
ment, and  t^rs  flowed  from  the  eyes  of 
stout  gentlemen.  But  curious  to  say,  I  ob- 
served precisely  the  same  phenomenon  as  I 
had  done  in  the  case  of  the  soi-disant  flame 
of  "Pathrick,  asthore,"  namely,  a  family 
who  preserved  an  almost  cataleptic  rigid- 
ness  at  the  exertions  of  the  humorist.  In 
vain  he  postured  and  grimaced,  they  looked 
on  with  a  stony  attention.  The  son  of  that 
house,  for  so  I  conjectured  him  to  be, 
whispered  now  and  again  to  his  mother,  so 
I  conjectured  her  to  be,  and  from  his  faco 
I  could  have  sworn  he  was  saying,  "  Miser- 
able exhibition  !  How  a  man  could  so  de- 
grade himself !  A  positive  buffoon  !"  I  later 
gathered  there  was  another  artist  in  the 
same  hue,  who  answered  the  description  of 
this  young  man. 

But  I  must  not  linger  too  long,  for  the 
night  is  wearing  on  apace.  The  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  evening,  as  I  should 
have  supposed,  was  to  conclude  the  per- 
formance. The  "popular  secretary,"  as  I 
knew  the  Mopetown  prints  were  certain  to 
style  him,  had  kept  a  bonne  bonche  for 
these  last  nights  01  the  series,  a  little  read- 
ing of  his  own.  He  did  not  (I  was  sure) 
set  up  to  have  the  broad  humour  of  his 
other  friends ;  nor  had  any  pretension  to  be 
one  of  your  pubhc  performers.  But  still, 
in  a  small  way,  he  had  a  "  quiet  fun"  of  his 
own ;  as,  indeed,  those  who  enjoyed  his 
friendship  in  the  domestic  privacy  could 
testify.  Mr.  Cleaver  had  very  httle  voice, 
and  gave  us  the  well-known  Trial  in  Pick- 
wick. BEis  voice  was  so  small  and  husky, 
that  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  pro- 
gress, the  genuine  penny  folk  in  the  dis- 
tance began  to  grow  impatient,  and  a  navvy 
who  had  strayed  io,  perhaps  taking  it  fur 
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some  inyerted  sbape  of  "free  and  easy, 
called  out  with  profane  irreverence,  '*  Speak 
oop,  mon!"  The  disrespect  of  this  ad- 
dress made  a  spasm  pass  over  the  form 
of  the  reader,  while  a  shiver,  attended 
with  almost  regimental  tnming  of  heads, 
affected  the  audience.  The  navvy,  leaning 
on  his  elhows,  only  grinned.  Mr.  Cleaver 
could  treat  such  an  interruption  with  con- 
tempt; and  as  this  did  not  help  to  raise 
his  voice,  the  example  of  the  navvy  became 
presently  contagious,  and  demoralised  the 
people  about  him,  who  began  to  make  a 
tramping  noise  with  their  heels,  which 
entertained  them  more  than  the  reading 
itself.  Mr.  Cleaver  turned  very  red;  he 
was  just  coming  to  Sam  Weller's  examina- 
tion, where,  as  the  friends  of  domestic 
privacy  assured  him,  he  was  matchless. 
He  said,  in  a  trembling  voice : 

**  I  think  this  interruption  very  improper 
and  uncalled  for,  after  all  the  trouble  I 
have  taken.  This  is  a  reading  which— > 
which — which——'  * 

A  voice,  the  owner  of  which  has  never 
been  known  to  this  hour«— though  it  is  sus- 
pected he  was  hired  to  interrupt-^here 
finished  the  sentence,  ^*  which  ain't  worth 
listening  to,^* 

A  ghastly  silence  followed.  Mr.  Cleaver 
was  r^arded  with  a  fetish-like  worship. 
He  was  white  with  rage  at  the  indecent 
interruption.  He  could  only  murmur  some- 
thing about  "sending  for  the  constable." 
I  am  told  the  subject  furnished  matter  of 
conversation  for  days  after  I  had  quitted 
Mopetown. 

Such  was  the  Mopetown  Reading  at 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  assist.  Readers 
who  will  search  their  memories  will  surely 
find  that  it  seems  &miliar,  and  will  stir  up 
memories  of  other  similar  entertainments. 
There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  in  all 
Fenny  Readings. 
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Everybody  likes  a  good  ghost  story ;  and 
still  more  popular,  perhaps,  are  those  quasi- 
supernatural  histories  which  treat  of  pre* 
sentiments  realised,  of  dreams  fulfilled,  of 
words  lightly  spoken,  but  carried  out  in  a 
manner  that  the  speaker  little  expected.  A 
list  of  such  stories  is  at  everybody's  fingers' 
ends ;  but  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  with 
several  instances  of  another  class  of  stories, 
much  less  frequently  commented  on,  but 
to  mj  mind  even  more  cnnous;  cases,  I 
mean,  in  which  a  peculiar  warning  has 


lieeti-— all  but,  and  yet  not  quite^-borne 
out  by  subsequent  events ;  so  that  the  inti- 
mation could  not  be  passed  over  as  «1* 
together  trivial,  and  yet  missed  its  mark. 
Several  such  occurrences  have  been  r^ 
lated  to  me  by  witnesses  in  whose  tesli^ 
mony  I  have  full  ccmfidence,  and  I  wfl 
proceed  to  give  them  without  fiiriiher 
preface. 

Doctor  J.,  a  retired  physiciaxk  in  delicate 
health,  resided,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  West  of  England. 
He  was  one  night  seized  suddenly  iriik 
violent  illness,  and  within  an  hour  or  two 
was  pronounced  to  be  in  a  hopeless  state. 
Doctor  J.  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Y .,  a  priest  of  that  com- 
munion, Tiras  seat  for  to  admimster  the  last 
rites  of  religion;  and,  soon  finding  that 
his  presence  could  be  of  no  further  use  to 
the  unconscious  sufferer,  he  bethongbt 
himself  how  he  coruld  best  procure  fennle 
companionship  for  the  poor  wife,  who  wss 
quite  stunned  by  the  sudden  blow.  With 
tnis  intention,  he  hastened,  in  the  early 
morning,  to  the  house  of  an  excellent 
elderly  lady,  a  pious  member  of  his  coo- 
gregation,  and  a  friend  of  Mrs.  J.  The 
lady  had  not  yet  left  her  room,  and  he 
simply  sent  up  word  that  he  wished  to 
speak  to  her.  In  a  few  moments  she  came 
hurrying  into  the  room,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  agitation,  and,  before  he  conld  ex- 
plain his  sad  errand,  she  seized  his  hand, 
breathlessly  exclaiming :  ''  Oh,  Doctor  Y-, 
how  thankM  I  am  to  see  you !  I  hate 
had  the  most  frightful,  vivid  dieam  ahont 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  J. !"  Doctor  V.  might 
well  start,  but  she  hurried  on.  "  I  dreamed 
that  I  went  to  call  at  their  houses  and  that 
Mrs.  J.  came  down  to  meet  me  in  a  widow's 
cap,  with  her  face  all  swollen  with  tears, 
and  she  said  to  me :  '  Oh  I  Mrs.  M.,my  dear 
husband  is  just  dead ;  and  he  desimi  me 
to  say  that  you  will  be  the  next.'  "  "  And 
how  did  you  tell  her  ?"  Doctor  V.'s  audi- 
tors were  won't  to  ask  at  this  part  of  the 
narration;  to  which  the  reverend  gentle- 
man invariably  answered,  **  I  dare  eaj  it 
was  very  cowardly,  and  I  dare  say  it  was 
very  foolish;  but  I  did  not  tell  heratall: 
I  bolted !" 

So  fiir  the  story  is  like  many  another 
tale  of  the  marvellous,  but  the  usual  sequel 
is  wanting ;  for  though  Doctor  J.  died,  Mrs. 
M.  lived  OB  for  many  years ;  and  certainlj 
was  not  "  the  next,"  unless  in  some  mjs- 
tenons  sense  confined  to  the  world  of 
spirits. 
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In  the  early  days  of  our  New  Zealand 
colony,  Mr.  P.,  a  younger  son  of  an  Englisli 
peer,  settled  there  with  his  &.niily.  Having 
hurt  his  arm,  he  was  advised  to  try  rest 
and  change  of  air,  and  accordingly  he  set 
ont  for  a  trip  to  the  other  island,  leaving 
his  yonng  wife,  whose  nmneroos  and 
constantly  increasing  nursery  duties  kept 
her  at  home.  The  time  fixed  for  his  re- 
turn was  drawing  near,  when  Mrs.  P.  was 
one  night  awakened  hy  a  scream  from 
her  eldest  child,  a  little  girl  four  or  five 
years  old,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed  with  her  mother.  The  child  had 
awakened  suddenly  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror, 
and  for  some  time  no  soothings  were  of  any 
avail :  all  she  would  do  was  to  point  per- 
sistently to  one  comer  of  the  room,  while 
she  sobbed  out,  "  Oh !  poor  papa !  poor 
papa !  all  dripping  with  water !  all  drip- 
ping with  water  !"  Of  course  she  was  first 
petted  and  then  laughed  at,  scolded  for  a 
silly  little  girl,  and  assured  that  papa  could 
not  possibly  have  been  there;  but  when 
Mrs.  P.  reflected  that  her  husband  was 
probably  at  that  moment  on  the  sea,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  felt  her 
heart  grow  sick  with  anziety.  A  few  days 
later,  as  she  and  her  children  were  sitting 
down  to  their  breakfast,  she  saw  one  of 
their  few  neighbours  riding  up  to  the  door. 
That  he  should  have  come  away  from  his 
home  in  the  busy  morning  hours  betokened 
something  unusual,  and  no  sooner  had  she 
looked  in  his  face  than  she  ezdaimed : 
*'  Tell  me  at  once,  my  husband  is  drowned ! " 
"  How  did  you  know  ?**  he  responded, 
thus  confirming  her  fears ;  and  he  handed 
to  her  a  copy  of  a  local  newspaper,  in 
which  she  read  that  the  steamer  by  which 
her  husband  had  intended  to  return,  had 
foundered  at  sea.  The  date  tallied  with 
her  child's  dream,  and  that  circumstance 
seemed  to  her  conclusive;  so  that  when 
her  friend  tried  to  point  out  to  her  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  her  husband's  death, 
she  only  answered  that  she  had  received  a 
fearful  warning,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
her  sorrow.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
Mr.  P.  quietly  walked  in,  and  was  a  good 
deal  astonished  at  the  agony  of  almost 
terrified  joy  with  which  his  arrival  was 
greeted.  It  was  by  the  merest  chance 
that  he  had  not  been  in  the  lost  vessel ; 
he  had  taken  his  passage,  and  had  aotu- 
aUy  gone  on  board,  when  he  was  struck 
with  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  bulwarks, 
and  thought  that,  should  there  be  bad 
weather,  he,  with  his  still  helpless  arm, 
might  be  in  some  danger  of  being  washed 


overboard.  He  therefore  returned  to  the 
shore,  and  arranged  to  come  by  the  next 
ship  instead.  So  there  the  story  ends,  ex- 
cept that  we  will  hope  no  time  was  lost  in 
administering  a  dose  of  physic  to  the 
troublesome  little  dreamer. 

The  next  story,  perhaps,  ought  hardly 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
others,  since  it  is  possible  that  the  warn- 
ing may  have  prevented  its  own  ^Ifilment. 

My  great-grandmother  was  an  active 
Lady  Bountiful  to  a  very  rustic  country 
population,  over  whose  €Lfiair8,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  she  exercised  a  benevolent, 
if  slightly  tyrannical,  sway.  Among  her 
most  frequent  pensioners  was  Soft  Billy, 
as  he  was  caDed,  a  poor,  half-witted  lad, 
generally  quite  harmless,  but  subject  to 
occasional  fits  of  temper,  in  which  he  was 
hard  to  deal  with.  One  night  she  dreamed 
that  she  was  walking  along  a  lane  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ^en,  from  a  gap  in  the 
hedge.  Soft  Billy'  suddenly  jumped  down 
into  the  path  before  her,  orandishing  a 
reaping-hook.  His  flaming  eyes  and  dis- 
torted face  showed  that  his  "  dark  hour" 
was  upon  him,  and  in  another  second  he 
had  flown  at  her,  his  fingers  were  griping 
her  throat  with  deadly  strength,  the  steel 
flashed  before  her  eyes,  the  very  bitterness 
of  death  was  rushing  over  her,  and  she 
awoke ;  awoke  quivering  all  over,  the  cold 

Eerspiration  standing  on  her  forehead,  and 
er  heart  beating  to  sufibcation.  It  was 
long  before  she  could  force  herself  to  meet 
Soft  Billy,  even  in  the  presence  of  others, 
and  for  months  she  avoided  the  lane  which 
she  had  traversed  in  her  dream.  At  last, 
some  sudden  case  of  distress  in  the  village 
called  for  her  presence,  some  sick  child  was 
to  be  physicked,  or  some  wife-beating  hus- 
band to  be  brought  to  book,  and  my  great- 
grandmother  set  forth,  never  recollecting, 
till  she  had  gone  some  distance,  that  she 
must  inevitably  pass  through  the  dreaded 
lane.  On  she  went,  laughing  at  her  own 
fears,  till  suddenly  she  saw  before  her  the 
very  gap  which  had  appeared  in  her 
dream,  and  which  she  had  never  noticed  be- 
fore, and,  at  that  moment,  'from  that  very 
gap,  down  jumped  Soft  Billy,  and  in  his 
hand  he  brandished  a  reaping-hook.  The 
dream,  in  all  its  horrors,  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  fulfilment ;  but  my  great-grand- 
mother was  a  strong-minded  woman,  and, 
though  her  heart  was  throbbing  with 
terror,  she  neither  &inted  nor  screamed ; 
she  walked  straight  up  to  the  idiot,  and 
gave  him  a  kindly  greeting.     **  I  am  glad 
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to  see  you,  Billv ;  T  am  walking  to  the 
end  of  the  lane,  and  now  you  shall  take 
care  of  mc."  The  lad,  highly  flattered, 
was  meek  and  amiable  in  a  moment,  and 
they  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  together, 
she  keeping  up  an  incessant  chatter  in  her 
most  cheery  tones,  though  her  heart  was 
doubtless  beating  at  every  swing  of  the 
ungainly  figure,  and  every  flourish  of  the 
deadly  weapon  in  the  poor,  purposeless 
fingers.  At  the  cottage  door  siie  thanked 
him,  and  wished  him  good-bye;  and  it 
will  readily  be  belieyed  that  she  procured 
another  esoort  for  her  walk  home. 

Now  for  my  last  story,  which  I  had  from 
the  lips  of  a  venerable  old  Presbyterian 
minister,  the  last  man  to  indulge  his  imagi- 
nation. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every 
Sunday  afternoon  to  conduct  the  worship 
at  a  little  village  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
One  Saturday  night  he  dreamed  a  vivid 
dream.  He  saw  the  village,  and  the  bay, 
the  waves  tossing  and  beating  in  a  storm, 
and  he  saw  a  pleasure-boat  upset,  and 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  Two 
men  were  buffeting  with  the  water,  fight- 
ing for  their  lives ;  one  a  feir,  slight 
youth,  the  other  a  middle-aged  sailor.  As 
the  dreamer  looked,  he  saw  them  both 
clutch  at,  and  cling  to,  a  floating  spar ;  it 
swayed  and  sank  under  the  double  weight, 
and,  while  the  thought  passed  through  his 
mind,  "  it  can  never  support  them  both," 
he  saw  the  sailor  deliberately  raise  his  fist 
and  strike  his  companion  a  blow  which 
stunned  him.  The  young  man  loosed  his 
hold,  and,  as  he  sank  into  the  sea,  the 
sleeper  awoke.  A  few  Sundays  after- 
wards he  was  greeted  with  the  news  that 
a  pleasure-boat  had  been  upset,  that  the 
body  of  a  young  English  traveller  had 
been  washed  on  shore,  and  that  an  elderly 
seaman  was  the  only  survivor.  The  man 
was  a  good  deal  injured,  and  was  in  bed  at 
a  public- house,  to  which  the  corpse  of  the 
poor  young  traveller  had  also  been  con- 
veyed. The  minister  at  once  begged  to  be 
taken  thither,  and  so  strongly  was  he  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that'  his  dream 
had  had  a  literal  fulfilment,  that  he  entered 
the  room  of  the  sick  man  with  the  fullest 
intention  of  taxing  him  with  murder. 
Bnt  when  he  approached  the  bed  he  saw 
a  face  totally  unlike  the  one  which  had 
haunted  his  sleep,  and  every  feature  of 
which  was  vividly  impressed  on  his 
memory.  His  visit  to  the  poor  dead  youth 
had  a  like  result. 

These  stories  are  actual  facta,   for  the 


truth  of  which  I  can  vouch.  I  will  leave 
all  speculations  on  the  subject  to  those 
who  read  them. 
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A  WEEK  and  then  a  fortnight  passed, 
without  any  oth^r  letter  from  Assunta. 
Mr.  Walbrooke  had  written  twice,  in  a 
calm  and  forbearing  manner  oonsidering 
the  provocations  he  received,  and  bad  in- 
vited Harry  to  the  (Grange ;  but  this  bad 
only  ehcited  a  flat  re^sal.  The  poor 
fellow  was  now  under  the  imprcsfuon  that 
his  letter  to  Assunta  had  never  been  for- 
warded, but  destroyed  by  his  uncle,  and 
he  tried  in  vain,  through  various  channels, 
to  learn  her  address.  It  was  clear  to  me 
that  she  herself  had  taken  every  precaution 
to  prevent  his  tracing  her ;  bnt  he  would 
not  see  it  in  this  light.  I  then  wrote  to 
her  myself,  begging  her  to  let  me  have  a  Une 
•^•if  she  had  bound  herself  by  anj  promise 
not  to  write  again  to  Harry — ^to  say  if  she 
had  received  his  letter.  This  I  thought  it 
best  to  enclose  to  Mr.  Walbrooke  (who 
knew  of  my  correspondence  with  Assnnts), 
begging  him  to  forward  it  to  Miss  Flemii^.  i, 
I  received  a  few  lines  from  him,  repljia^  ' 
that  he  had  done  as  I  requested,  feehn§ 
sure  that  I  had  Harry's  interests  too  moc^ 
at  heart  to  plead  for  this  insane  bov  with 
the  young  lady,  who,  having  as  mach  good 
sense  as  right  feeling,  had  resolved  to  break 
off  all  communication  with  him.  And,  in 
the  course  of  another  week,  I  heard  from 
Assunta  herself.  The  note  was  without 
date ;  short  and  sad  enough,  though  there 
was  a  very  evident  effort  to  make  it  appear 
otherwise.  She  had  received  Harry's 
letter.  She  could  not  write  to  him ;  per- 
haps it  was  better  that  she  should  not  write 
to  any  one  much  just  at  present.  She 
grieved  to  hear  from  Mr.  Walbrooke  that 
Many  refused  to  go  to  the  Grange.  The 
thing  that  would  make  her  happiest  now 
was  to  know  of  a  complete  reconciliation 
between  him  and  his  uncle.  As  to  his 
entering  the  wine  trade,  perhaps  she  had 
no  longer  any  right  to  express  an  opinion, 
or  offer  her  advice,  but  she  could  not  help 
begging  him  to  pause  before  he  took  a  Mep 
which  she  dreaded  might  prove  prejudicial 
to  him  in  all  ways.  She  was  very  busy,  and 
constant  occupation  was,  no  doubt^  the  best 
thing  for  her.  She  hoped  that  Harry  would 
not  try  and  track  her  to  her  present  home, 
I  as  it  would  only  distress  her  to  no  purpose. 
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I  read  this,  as  it  was  plainly  meant  I 
should,  to  him  whom  it  chiefly  concerned. 
The  only  efiect  it  produced  was  to  inflame 
him  yet  farther  against  his  uncle.  The 
poor  boy  alternated  now  between  fits  of 
profound  depression  and  storms  of  pas- 
sion, which,  while  they  lasted,  rendered 
him  absolately  ungovernable.  And  yet,  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  that  he  .made  efibrts 
of  which  I  believe  no  one  who  has  not  that 
thirst  in  the  blood  can  estimate  the  cost,  to 
subdue  the  wild  craving  for  drink  which 
seized  him  whenever  he  felt  especially 
wretched.  So  far  as  I  know,  for  more  than 
two  months,  he  never  once  exceeded,  and 
this  first  led  me  to  hope,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  confidence,  tliat,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  my  poor  friend  might 
yet  overcome  his  fatal  tendencies.  He 
was  now,  nominally,  in  Mr.  Strahan*s 
house;  and  had  he  been  required  to  do 
desk  work,  he  might  perhaps  have  applied 
himself;  but  for  the  particular  duty  re- 
quired of  him — that  of  going  up  and  down 
the  world  preaching  the  faith  in  Strahan's 
sherry — ^he  was  at  present  whoUy  unfit ; 
and  his  employer  must  have  found  him  an 
unprofitable  servant.  His  thoughts  were 
never  absent  from  one  subject ;  he  wandered 
through  the  streets,  looking  gloomy  or 
ferocious  as  he  was  in  the  humour,  and  if 
he  met  afncnd,  and  tried  to  blow  Strahan's 
trumpet  in  a  few  minor  chords,  the  eflect 
was  only  to  make  the  man  hurry  away, 
muttering,  "  Good  Heavens  !  How  changed 
that  fellow  is  1  He  was  the  j oiliest  chap  I 
ever  knew  at  Trinity."  The  advocacy  of 
gay,  jovial  Harry  Walbrooke  would  have 
met  with  eminent  success,  as  I  doubt  not  the 
astute  wine-merchant  had  calculated ;  but 
this  same  youth,  transformed  into  a  sad, 
stern  man,  proved  but  an  indifferent  huck- 
ster of  the  wares  he  was  paid  to  dispose  of. 
The  only  satisfaction  which  Harry  got  out  of 
the  business  was,  I  am  afraid,  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  doing  something  eminently 
annoying  to  his  uncle.  No  communication 
had  passed  between  them  for  some  weeks. 
Lena  wrote,  much  to  our  surprise,  that  Mr. 
Walbrooke  was  absent  from  home ;  ho  had 
not  been  away  half  a  dozen  times  in  the 
last  ten  years.  I  had  a  latent  apprehension 
that  he  had  gone  to  resuscitate  his  interest, 
to  Harry's  detriment,  in  some  long-neglected 
nephews  in  the  north.     But  it  was  not  so. 

One  evening  in  June — I  remember  it  as 
if  it  were  yesterday — I  sat  alone  at  my 
open  window.  In  the  distance  there  was 
the  roar  of  the  mighty  city,  lessening  hour 
by  hour.  Above  me  the  broad  arms  of 
night  raised  themselves  to  embrace  the  few 


gold-haired  children  of  the  sky  who  yet 
lingered  there.  And  evoked  by  that 
image  of  the  end  which^  comes  to  hush  and 
darken  all,  in  my  heart  arose  the  oft-re- 
curring question,  How  shall  it  be  after  this 
life  is  ended  ?  Shall  there  be  a  dawn 
where  the  love,  the  fidelity,  which  remain 
unknown  till  darkness  comes  to  swallow 
the  loving  and  unloved  alike,  shall  blossom 
and  bear  &uit?  Such  questions  trouble 
me  no  more,  thank  God,  for  the  time  is 
now  near  at  hand  when  I  shall  know  all. 

I  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
maid-servant)  who  announced  a  gentleman, 
and  I  recognised  in  the  twilight  Mr.  Wal- 
brooke. 

"  I  am  in  London  for  only  a  few  hours," 
he  began,  *'  and  as  all  communication  be- 
tween my  hopeful  nephew  and  myself  is  at 
an  end.  for  the  present,  I  wish  you  to  give 
him  a  piece  of  intelligence,  Luttrell.  Miss 
Fleming  is  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Ridgway, 
of  Hapsbury,  next  week.  This,  I  hope, 
will  bring  him  to  his  senses." 

"  God  help  him  !"  I  groaned.  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Walbrooke,  may  you  never  have  reason  to 
repent  this  bitterly !" 
.  The  squire  gave  me  a  look  of  ofiendcd 
surprise.  "  Why  so,  pray  ?  Not  on 
Harry's  account,  I  conclude?  Nothing 
but  this  would  cure  him  of  his  folly.  He 
himself  wrote  to  me  as  much.  And  as  to 
Miss  Fleming " 

"  She  will  be  miserable !"  I  interrupted, 
with  a  vehemence  which  must  have  con- 
trasted strangely  in  the  squire's  ears  with 
my  usually  mild  utterances.  ^'  She  has 
consented  to  this  self-sacrifice  from  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  her  duty  to  Harry — ^and  to 
you,  Mr.  Walbrooke,  and  perhaps,  also,  to 
Mrs.  Fleming,  who  is  in  great  poverty." 

*' Mrs.  Fleming  did,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
second  me  very  strongly,  and  therein 
showed  her  good  sense,"  said  the  squirt'^ 
with  a  dogged  sentcntiousness.  "•  It  would 
have  been  flying  in  the  tiace  of  Providence 
for  a  girl  in  Miss  Fleming's  position  to 
persist  in  rejecting  an  offer  of  such  excep- 
tional brilliancy.  She  might  wait  long 
enough  before  she  got  such  another." 

"Better  wait  all  her  life — ^better  wear 
her  fingers  to  the  bone !  No  blessing  ever 
yet  came  upon  a  marriage  where  there  was 
no  love,  and  there  is  no  love  here  upon 
either  side." 

**  You  have  no  right  whatever  to  aasunio 
that,"  and  a  red  spot  rose  upon  the  squire's 
cheek.  ^*  Mr.  Ridgway  has,  I  am  sure,  a 
very  sincere  a — afi'ection  for  the  girl.  In 
fact,  he  has  proved  it  by  his  pertinacity. 
He  has  renewed  his  proposal  three  times." 
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*'  Tes,"  I  cried,  '^  becanfie  he  tMnks  tlie 
world  will  condone  his  past  offenoeB  when 
he  is  married,  esppciallj  when  married  to 
60  charming  a  oreatore." 

^'  I  am.  Burpriaed  that  yon  should  lend 
an  ear  to  each  miserable  scandal/'  he  re- 
joined ;  but  there  was  more  of  aimoyance 
than  conTictioii  in  his  tone. 

^  I  don't  lend  an  ear,  in  the  sense  of  be- 
licTiog  ity  Mr.  Walbrooke ;  but  you  cannot 
deny  that  it  exists,  nor  can  you,  I  suspect, 
deny  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
Mr.  Bidgway's  pertinacity;  this,  and  the 
&ct  that  his  vanity  would  suffer  at  being 
rejected  by  a  poor  governess,  after  pro- 
claiming his  admiration  so  openly  as  he 
did." 

*^I  don't  say  that  that  may  not  have 
something  to  do  with  it,"  said  the  squire, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  magnanimously 
concedes  move  than  he  need ;  **  but  I  do  say 
that  Bidgway,  with  all  his  cleverness,  and 
with  such  a  fortune  and  place^  might  have 
married  any  one.  Few  dukes'  daughters 
would  have  refused  him ;  and  I  thmk  it 
shows  that  he  has  a  real — a — affection  for 
Miss  Fleming  to  have  jselected  her." 

^'  it  only  shows  that  he  has  that  for  which 
he  has  always  been  renowned,  good  taste. 
But  I  am  not  thinking  of  him,  but  of  her, 
Mr.  Walbrooke.  Were  he  ever  so  much  in 
love  that  would  make  no  difference  in  the 
fact  that  her  heart  is  entirely  Harry's." 

"  Pshaw !  All  boys  and  girls  who  live  in 
the  same  house  fancy  themselves  in  love. 
Harry  happens  to  be  more  obstinate  than 
most  boys,  that  is  all." 

'*  So  I  am  afraid  you  will  find." 

'^He  has  chosen  to  become  bagman  to 
a  wine  merchant,  with  the  intention  of 
frightening  me  into  concession,  I  suppose ; 
but  he  will  find  himself  mistaken.  As 
long  as  he  continues  to  disgrace  my  name 
I  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  him ;  so  you 
may  tell  him,  Luttrell.  But  this  marriage 
will,  I  hope,  open  his  eyes,  and  make  him 
see  the  utter  folly  of  his  condnct." 

I  shook  my  head.  '*  Is  Miss  Fleming's 
present  residence  still  a  secret^  Mr.  Wal- 
brooke ?" 

'*  No ;  indeed,  she  asked  me  to  beg  you 
to  go  down  and  see  her,  if  you  were  able, 
any  day  this  week.  They  are  living  in  a 
cottage  near  Walthftm,  where  Mrs.  Fleming's 
mother  resides.  T ou  understand,  of  course, 
that  iMs  information  is  for  you,  not  for 
Harry.  I  asked  her  whether  she  would  wish 
to  see  him,  and  she  said  '  on  no  account.' " 

The  squire  shortly  after  this  left  me.  I 
resolved  not  to  tell  Harry  the  fatal  news 
until  I  had  had  an  interview  witib  Assunta; 
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and,  accordingly,  the 
me  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  wKicli  startei 
on  its  short  journey  at  an  early  tour.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Mrs.  Flefniy- 
humble  dwelling,  which  was  less  a  coto^ 
than  the  dejected  offshoot  of  a  stareet,  ri: . 
a  pretence  at  gentility,  and  a    realitTt'>. 
hideous  gloom.     It  stood  at  tlie  end  l>: 
small  wilderness  of  unfinished  buildings 
scarlet  brick.     The  house  itself  was  of  ti- 
same  material,  with  a  bright  ^een  d^^ 
and  brass  knocker ;  it  had  no    garden,  i 
pleasant  out-look,  only  the  white  dnstc: 
the  road,  and  the  hot  glare  of  the  sniTou£C- 
ing  houses.     The  door  was  opened  to  m 
by  a  little  maid-of-all-work,  of  abont  fifteen 
and  she  showed  me  into  a  room  some  twelrt 
feet  square,  where  sat  Mrs.  Fleming.  As- 
sunta, and  three  very  red-faced  clmdreQ. 
at  their  early  dinner.     They  were  aU  ia 
deep  mourning,  of  course,  and  looked  op- 
pressed by  Jihe  heat.     The   window  wes 
open,  yet  the  room  was,  indeed,  oppressirt. 
partly  owing  to  the  fames  of  an  Irish  stew. 
which  hung  about  the  dingy  curtains,  ani 
mud-coloured  paper,  and  the  six  horse-liai' 
chairs.     It  is  puerile  to  dwdl  on  these  de- 
tails, and  I  know  they  heightened  the  ees^r 
of  discomfort,  and  the  contrast  with  alliy 
hitherto  seen  Assunta  surrounded  by.  S^ 
rose,  held  out  her  hand,  and  introduced  s: 
to  Mrs.  Fleming,  a  silly-looking  woqul, 
who  had  once  been  pretty,  no  doubt  tn- 
whose  fkce  now,  with  its  little  pointed,  red  ,^ 


'/ 


nose,  was  very  unattractive.     Sad  it  w^ 
certainly,  and  sorrow  generally  inter^  2i^» 
but  there  was  nothing  sacred  in  the  ex- 
pression of  this  grief.     It  had  taken  sharp 
and  querulous  lines  that  played  round  the 
comers  of  the  mouth ;  and  she  iadiilged  in 
frequent  "  suspirations  of  the  breath,  m 
her  flatulent  discourse,  which  aggravated 
me.  Assunta  herself  looked  pale  and  worn. 
The  children,  two  of  whom    were  very 
young,  were  fed  by  her,  and  seemed  to  look 
to  her,  rather  than  to  their  mother,  for 
everything,     except     constant     scolding, 
wherein  the  poor  lady  evidentljtlioaght 
her  maternal  duty  chiefly  lay.     When  As- 
sunta had  given  the  children  tiieir  rice  ^ 
pudding : 

"  I  will  now  take  Mr.  Luttrell  into  tk 
next  room,  dear  mother,"  she  said. 

"  As  you  please,  my  dear.  Tommy,  ^'^^ 
your  fingers  out  of  your  plate  directly^  ^^ 
look  what  a  mess  you've  made  of  p^^ 
pinafore!"  .   ,   , 

I  closed  the  door  upon  Mrs.  Flemings  | 
maternal  strictures,  and  followed  Asun®  | 
into  the  sittiug-room  on  the  opposite  si^je  II 
of  the  passage,  which  was  the  counterpart  ^ 
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of  ihe  parlour,  except}  for  the  addiiioix  of  a 

horse-hair  so&,  and  the  substitution  of  a 

\  coloured  for  a  white  clol^h  upon  the  table, 

:  on  which  were  a  Bible,  a  prayer-book,  a 

work-basket,  and  some  balf-nu4e  frocks. 

She  sat  down,  and  looked  intently  into 
my  fiice.  "  How  is  Harry  ?  How  did  he 
take  the  news  ?" 

*'  He  doesn't  yet  know  it.  I  wanted  to 
see  you  first.  I  wanted  to  know  from  your 
own  lips  that — that  you  had  definitely  made 
up  your  mind  to  this  before  I  told  Hm.'* 

^'Ihare  definitely  mad|B  up  my  mind," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  And  you  have  no  misgiving  ?  For- 
give m3  for  saying  this,  but  if  I  may  plead 
thje  privilege  of  an  old  friend    -^    " 

'*  You  may)  ^nd  I  shall  thank  you ;  but 
I  have  weighed  everything,  dea^  Mr. 
Lnttrell,  and  the  result  is^-I  have  given 
my  wor4  to  Mr.  Ridgway.  When  I  had 
once  broujorht  my  mind  to  see  that  I  must 
give  up  Harry,  nothing  that  could  h^ 
pen  to  me  signified  much,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  best  thing  for  every  one,  except 
mysel£     If  you  knew  all — r^*  Here  she 


sighed,  and  nesitated  for  a  moment. 

^'  I  dm^^t  requiife  to  know  all  to  be  very 
sure  th^  it  cedwot  be  right  to  sacrifice 
yourself  thus." 

*'  Oh,  I  had  alrjsi^y  done  that,"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head.  **  This  is  hardly  to  be 
called  a  sacri^e.  I  had  certainly  rather 
have  worked  for  Q\y  daily  bread  if  I  had 
only  had  myself  to  think  of;  but  I  never 
disliked  Mr.  Ridgway,  and  he  has  behaved 
so  nobly  about  poor  Mrs.  Fleming,  that  I 
feel  deeply  graj^ul  to  him.  K  my  marry- 
ing him  can  make  him  happy^- — " 

An  impatient  exclamation,  I  am  afraid, 
burst  &om  me,  but  I  checked  what  I  was 
about  to  sfi^,  and  changed  it  to : 

"  Mr.  W  albrooke,  of  course,  it  is.  who 
has  brought  this  about?  He  was  bent 
upon  it  from  the  very  first." 

"  He  would  not  have  succeeded  but  fi>r 
two  things.  First,  Harry's  insane  letters 
to  his  uncle.  I  saw  from  them  very  plainly 
that  he  would  continue  to  pursue  this  fatal 
scheme  of  his,  and  remain  at  open  war  with 
the  squire  as  long  as  I  remained  unmanried. 
He  said  so ;  and,  on  some  points,  he  has  all 
the  Walbrooke  tenacity  of  purpose.  Ah, 
if  he  only  had  it  in  all !" 

"  He  has  been  battling  manfully  with 
temptation  during  the  p^t  three  months," 
I  said. 

"  Has  he  ?"  she  rejoined,  eagerly.  "  How 
thankful  I  am." 

"  And  the  other  thing  P"  I  asked.  **  What 


She  wai9  silent  for  a  moment. 
•  "  Not  even  Mr.  Walbrooke  knows ;  but 
I  will  tell  you.  Poor  Mr.  Fleming  diod 
terribly  in  debt,  far  more  so  than  we  had 
any  idea  of  at  first.  After  everything  wm 
sold,  there  wc^  still  &  large  deficit.  Mr. 
Walbrooke  waa  very  kind,  as  you  know, 
but  what  he  gave  me  only  went  to  relieve 
Mrs.  Fleming's  inwiediate  necessities,  and 
I  could  not  have  applied  to  him  again.  Of 
course  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Fleming  and 
his  wife  brought  me  up  out  of  charity,  that 
lam  indebted  to  them  for  everything  I 
have  ever  had  ?  When  Mr*  Ridgway  offered 
to  settle  four  hundred  a  year  upon  my 
adopted  mother,  and  she,  poor  soul !  went 
down  on  her  knees  to  implore  me  not  to 
F^ect  this  maintenance  for  her,  urging, 
very  justly,  that  thi^  only  could  I  repay 
all  that  her  husband  and  she  had  done  for 
nie,  how  cpuld  I  refuse  ?  What  possible 
means  had  I  of  extricating  hw  from  her 
trpubles  but  this  ?  I  might  get  d^ghty  or 
a  hundred  a  ye^  as  a  governess,  if  I  had 
great  luck,  and  send  her  si^ty  or  seventy 
out  of  it — ^that  was  the  utmost  I  could  look 
forward  to  doing  for  her  apd  these  penni- 
less children.  As  I  have  already  said,  my 
sacrifice  was  made— *to  vatify  it  thus  was 
not  so  hard,  and  it  seemed  to  be  my  duty." 

"  I  can't  think  so,  and  I  can't  forgive 
Mrs.  Fleming-*—"  I  begSMi,  warmly, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  ike  widow  en** 
tered,  followed  by  her  children.  Assunta 
took  up  one  of  the  frocks  from  the  table, 
and  Mrs.  Fleming  another,  and  both  began 
stitching  assiduously* 

"  I  suppose  Assunta  has  told  you  all 
about  her  prospects  p"  said  the  widow. 
*'  It  is  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  luck,  as 
Mr.  Walbrooke  says.  If  poor  Mr.  Fleming 
could  only  have  lived  to  see  it !  Ah,  dear  ! 
(Sammy,  leave  that  thimble  alone.)  Yes, 
when  I  think  of  the  day  we  found  her,  nearly 
twenty-one  y^ars  ago  now  (Jane,  will  you 
sit  still,  once  for  all  P),  I  little  thought  she 
would  live  to  be  a  great  lady-^the  sickliest- 
looking  baby  I  ever  Baw--*-a  great  contrast 
to  all  mine,  even  the  three  I  lost ;  ah,  dear  I 
they  weren't  so  puny.  I  have  had  plenty  of 
irouble,  Mr.  Luttrell,  Some  people  are 
bom  to  trouble,  just  as  others  are  born  to 
luck,  like  Assunta.  To  be  left  with  four 
children,  as  I  am !     Ah,  dear !" 

I  £9lt  that  I  could  not  talk  to  this  woman, 
and  turned  to  ^ek  Assunta  where  she  was 
to  be  married.  Mrs.  Fleming  answered 
for  her. 

"  Here,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Mr.  Wal- 
brooke asked  us  to  go  to  the  Orange  for 
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Assnnta  wonldn't.  She  didn't  oonsnlt  my 
feelings,  nor  how  poor  Mr.  Fleming  would 
have  felt,  had  he  been  alive,  at  haying  to 
receive  Mr.  Ridg^ay  in  snch  a  house  as 
this.  (Tommy,  get  down  off  that  chair 
this  minute,  sir.  My  dear,  reach  me  yonr 
scissors.)  No,  it  is  very  humiliating,  after 
being  accustomed  to  one's  own  plate  as  I 
always  have,  and  such  beautiful  table-linen, 
for  poor  Mr.  Fleming  liked  everything 
nice,  and  such  books  as  he  had;  all  sold, 
with  every  stick  of  furniture  in  the  house 
(Jane,  if  you  can't  sit  still  you  must  go 
out  of  the  room),  and  then  to  come  down 
to  pewter,  with  Mr.  Ridgway's  elegance, 
too.     Ah,  dear,  dear  I" 

"  There  is  no  disgrace  in  poverty,  mother, 
and  Mr.  Ridgway  is  too  truly  a  gentleman 
for  you  to  wony  about  such  thiugs." 

Still  Mrs.  Fleming  ran  on  for  another 
half-  hour  a  Jeremiad  over  her  various 
losses ;  her  husband,  her  own  health,  and 
her  piano,  her  Brussels  carpets,  her  three 
dead  children,  and  her  Worcester  china, 
all  very  much  in  the  same  tone,  inter- 
spersed with  sundry  moral  fillips  to 
Tommy,  Jane,  and  Sammy,  as  irritating  to 
the  tempers  of  those  poor  little  animals 
as  the  constant  twitches  of  a  heavy-handed 
driver  are  to  his  horses'  mouths.  And 
Assunta — what  a  life  must  hers  have  been 
during  these  past  three  months  !  What  a 
sore  addition  to  her  other  trials,  the  blister 
of  this  foolish  woman's  tongue  ! 

By-and-bye  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and 
seeing  that  it  wanted  but  a  quartei;  of  an 
hour  to  the  time  when  the  coach  was  to 
start,  I  made  bold  to  ask  if  Assunta  would 
walk  part  of  the  way  to  the  inn  with  me ; 
for  it  was  my  only  chance  of  getting  another 
word  alone  with  her.  She  ran  and  put  on 
her  bonnet. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  street,  *'  Ton 
will  understand,  I  am  sure,"  she  said, 
"  why  I  couldn't  go  to  the  Grange.  Poor 
Mrs.  Fleming  Ihinks  it  is  my  pride,  and 
I  cannot  undeceive  her.  There  are  two 
things  I  have  not  strength  and  courage 
for — to  revisit  the  place  where  I  was  so 
exquisitely  happy,  and  to  see  Harry  again." 

"Have  you  any  message  to  him?"  I 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

**  Tell  hira  not  to  think  too  hardly  of  me, 
that  is  all.  What  I  have  done  has  been 
because  I  believed  it  to  be  for  his  good." 

*'  I  hope  it  may  prove  so,  but  I  doubt  it. 


I  should  not  be  a  friend  to  you  both  if  I 
withheld  from  you  my  belief  that  you  are 
utterly  wrong.  I  see  the  force  of  all  your 
arguments  for  this  marriage,  but  you  cao- 
not  make  black  white.  And  Harry  wiD 
not  see  ic  as  white:  don't  deceive  jonr-  , 
self."  / 

We  were  crossing  one  of  the  Rt««M  / 
that  intersect  the  town.  She  stopped  for  & 
minute,  as  if  transfixed  by  some  agonising 
thought,  and  leaned  on  the  little  woodra 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  looking  over  into  the 
water,  so  that  I  oould  not  see  her  &ce. 
Presently  she  raised  it  and  said  : 

"  He  is  young,  he  will  get  over  his  grief; 
and  by-and-bye,  in  the  course  of  tame,  he 
will  find  some  woman  who  loves  him 
nearly  as  well,  perhaps,  as  I  do,  and  whom 
he  can  love,  and  whose  influence  over  him 
is  greater  than  mine  has  been.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Luttrell,  there  will  be  tlus 
immediate  good.  He  and  his  unde  will  be 
reconciled." 

I  thought  differently ;  but  it  would  harp 
been  cruel  to  harass  her  mind  further  br 
raising  doubts  on  this  point.      She  had 
resolved  to  immolate  herself.     I  felt  wj- 
self  powerless  to  prevent  the  consummatiofl 
of  this  mistaken  self-sacrifice,  and  hariog 
once  spoken,  what  rieht  had  I  to  add  to  , 
her  misery,  poor   chud!  by  patnfiii  aa<J 
fruitless  discussion  ? 

I  heard  the  guard  wind  his  hom :  »nd 
taking  her  hand  within  mine,  I  mar- 
mured: 

"May  it  all  turn  out  as  you  expect 
Qod  bless  you  !  Mr.  Ridgway  has  bought 
a  pearl  of  great  price,  if  he  knows  how  to 
value  it.  May  you  at  least  find  peace  in 
your  new  home !" 

And  so  we  parted  on  that  little  bridge ; 
and  I  left  behind  me  the  brightest,  the  best, 
the  dearest  vision  of  my  youth.  When  we 
next  met,  that  vision  had  become  a  bbJ  i 
reality  among  the  stem,  hard  truths  of 
middle  life. 
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